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PREFACE 

This  book  is  intended  to  furnish  to  students  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  an  outline  of  German  grammar,  based  not  upon  some  ideal 
conception  of  how  tbe  language  should  be  spoken,  but  upon  the  actual 
varying  usage  of  the  intelligent  classes  in  the  German  Empire,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  An  eamest  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  work  a 
valuable  book  of  reference,  so  that  the  general  Student  might  find  in  it 
an  impartial  and  rather  füll  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  language  founded 
upon  the  works  of  scholars  and  also  an  independent  study  of  the  polite 
and  coUoquial  literature  itself.  In  order  to  attain  to  the  greatest  possible 
completeness  in  the  given  space,  it  was  thought  best,  not  to  present  tb6 
materials  gathered  in  the  course  of  the  work  on  the  subject,  but  only  to  give 
precise  Statements  of  results  illustrated  in  most  cases  by  a  few  apt  examples. 
In  this  way  a  great  many  more  points  have  been  treated  than  in  large 
scholarly  works  where  the  prominent  aim  is  to  present  the  materials  gathered 
in  long  researches.  The  plan  to  make  the  book  as  complete  as  possible  has 
been  materially  furthered  by  the  slow  development  of  the  work  throughout  a 
period  of  over  fifteen  years.  From  year  to  year  ncw  points  presented  them- 
selves  and  old  ones  appeared  in  fuller  outline,  so  that  continued  search  and 
occasional  acddental  finds  have  added  much  to  the  original  draft  of  the 
work. 

The  füll  index  will  place  the  contents  of  the  book  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Student. 

This  treatise  often  difTers  considerably  from  German  works  in  subject 
matter  and  manner  of  presentation,  as  it  is  written  entirely  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  needs  of  English-speaking  students.  Hence  considerable  space 
is  often  devoted  to  points  scarcely  mentioned  by  German  scholars,  or  not 
treated  at  all. 

Throughout  the  book  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  Classification  in 
Order  that  the  individual  life  of  the  grammatical  categories  might  be  carefuUy 
studied.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  course  will  prove  to  have  not 
only  a  scientific  but  also  a  practical  value.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  order  that 
both  of  these  airos  might  be  attained,  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  presented  in 
the  minutest  detail.  Here  it  is  hoped  that  füll  treatment  will  lead  to 
deamess.  This  part  of  German  grammar  is  so  inconsistent  and  confused 
that  only  a  füll  picture  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  inflection  as  it 
actually  is.  However  clear  the  inflectional  groups  may  appear  to  one  versed 
in  historical  grammar  who  is  familiär  with  the  vanous  causes  that  have 
produced  the  present  forms,  to  the  general  Student  these  groups  are  not 
entirely  clear  unless  the  list  of  words  composing  each  group  is  complete,  as 
there  is  often  no  formal  sign  by  which  one  may  be  guided  in  assigning  a 
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Word  to  its  proper  groap.  Here,  indeed,  the  Gennan  himself  constantly 
blunders,  how  then  can  a  foreigner  without  the  füllest  light  expect  to  see 
dearly  ?  The  confusion  is  often  increased  and  natural  tendencies  arrested 
by  leamed  men,  who,  looking  at  the  questions  from  different  stand-points, 
suggest  different  forms  as  the  correct  usage.  Also  the  best  authors  of  our 
time  reflect  in  their  works  the  general  uncertainty  with  regard  to  form.  Of 
course,  final  decisions  cannot  be  given  in  such  cases,  and  it  only  remains 
to  record  the  fluctuations  of  usage.  The  dire  confusion  at  this  point  will 
ultimately  lead  to  considerable  changes  in  the  language  itself,  and  indeed 
certain  tendencies  toward  uniformity  and  simplicity  are  apparent.  In 
treating  this  difficult  subject  the  words  of  foreign  origin  have  been  included. 
The  unscientific  method  of  excluding  such  words,  so  generally  followed  by 
German  scholars,  has  led  to  false  impressions  as  to  the  real  size  and  im- 
portance  of  the  existing  classes  of  German  nouns. 

Although  this  book  is  designed  as  a  study  of  the  German  of  to-day,  it 
was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  living  language 
in  all  its  varied  styles,  to  include  to  a  certain  extent  a  study  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  language.    It  is  difficult  to  State  the  precise  date  when  a  certain 
form  or  expression  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  dead.    CoUoquial  language  of^en 
preserves  earlier  forms  that  have  elsewhere  passed  away.    The  master-pieces 
of  earlier  parts  of  the  present  period  are  still  heard  everywhere  in  the 
theaters,  and  otherwise  still  occupy  the  thought  of  the  present  generation, 
and  thus  still  influence  the  language  of  poetry  and  higher  diction  in  general. 
The  language  of  Luther  is  still  heard  in  the  churches  and  has  stamped 
itself  upon  the  language  of  certain  classes  of  people  and  styles  of  speech. 
Beautiful  gems  of  thought  in  the  form  of  proverbs  have  been  handed  down 
from  earlier  times  like  precious  heir-looms  unchanged.    Literature  now 
abounds  in  description  of  the  language  and  customs  of  people  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  provinces,  who   speak  quaint   dialects  which   often  faithfully 
preserve  grammatical  forms  now  no  longer  in  general  use.    In  the  historical 
novel  and  drama  we  find  a  conscious  or  unconscious  Imitation  of  the 
peculiar  language  of  older  parts  of  the  period.    Among  the  earliest  forms  of 
the  present  period  treated  here  the  examples  taken  from  Luther*s  translation 
of  the  Bible  are  especially  frequent.     Also  as  this  translation  is  fairly 
available  to  all,  many  references  to  interesting  constructions  in  it  have 
been  made  by  merely  quoting  chapter  and  verse  after  a  short  remark 
explaining  the  construction.    The  edition  here  used  is  that  of  1 545,  the  last 
published  by  Luther  himself.     The  available  editions  which  will  probably  be 
used  ^y  students  are  all  largely  modemized,  but  even  from  these  imperfect 
texts  general  impressions  can  be  obtained.    The  language  of  the  N.  H.  G. 
period  has  been  uniformly  conformed  in  spelling  to  the  new  official  ortho- 
graphy,  as  far  as  it  could  faithfully  reproduce  the  original  form  of  the  words, 
with  the  exception  of  passages  taken  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 
These  are  g^ven  with  Luther's  spellings,  capitalizations,  and  punctuation 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  interesting  and  instructive.    Of  course 
only  the  most  general  points  in  this  important  part  of  the  period  are  touched 
upon.    A  Word  from  a  period  earlier  than  N.  H.  G.  is  never  introduced  for 
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its  own  sake,  or  to  give  a  picture  of  an  older  State  of  things,  but  always 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  some  dark  construction  in 
present  usage  or  the  litezature  that  is  still  generally  studied.  Thus  there 
is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  give  a  connected  outline  of  earlier  periods. 
However,  in  thus  introducing  glimpses  of  earlier  forms  of  speech,  a  good 
deal  is  gained  toward  teaching  the  Student  to  look  at  language  in  the  true 
light,  and  he  may  thus  in  an  easy  and  forcible  way  leam  that  gram  mar 
is  not  made  up  of  the  infallible  decrees  of  book-makers,  but  that  it  is  a 
growth,  and  has  reached  its  present  form  by  various  evolutions,  here  piously 
preserving  fossilized  remnants  of  by-gone  ages,  there  struggling  toward 
uniformity  out  of  a  tangle  of  prehistoric  conditions  no  longer  understood, 
now  enriched  by  the  genius  of  the  individual,  and  now  by  the  rieh  quota 
of  the  different  dialects,  now  working  constructively  along  piain  and  simple 
lines  not  hitherto  known. 

Although  attention  has  thus  been  carefully  directed  to  early  N.  H.G. 
and  also  to  the  language  of  the  classical  period  and  the  conspicuous  authors 
of  the  first  half  of  the  I9th  Century,  the  main  stress  lies  in  the  direction 
of  present  usage.  Seven  hundred  works  of  varied  styles  published  since 
1850  by  authors  from  various  parts  of  the  German  Empire,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  have  been  carefully  read.  Representative  newspapers  from 
different  parts  of  these  same  countries  have  been  studied.  In  this  work, 
however,  the  political  lines  that  have  been  drawn  across  the  map  of  Germany, 
dividing  it  up  into  Austria,  Switzerland,  etc.,  have  in  all  points  of  a  general 
nature  been  disregarded,  and  terms  North^  South^  etc.,  have  been  used  as 
designations  of  the  different  parts  of  one  country-^-one  at  least  in  language. 
In  little  points,  usage  differs  considerably,  not  only  in  different  parts  of 
this  territory,  but  also  in  the  same  section,  and  the  author  has  not  been 
able  to  share  the  assurance  of  certain  grammarians  who  are  so  positive 
that  they  have  piescribed  the  correct  forms.  The  piain  fact  is  that  there 
is  considerable  fluctuation  in  present  usage,  though  not  so  much  as  earlier 
in  the  period,  and  this  fluctuation  is  found  even  in  the  highest  forms  of 
current  literature.  Everywhere  throughout  these  pages  will  be  found  double 
and  triple  forms  for  the  same  thing,  that  is  a  picture  of  the  language  as 
it  is.  A  table  of  many  fiuctuating  forms  has  been  kept  by  the  author 
constantly  before  him,  and  data  inserted  from  time  to  time.  In  some  cases 
the  prevailing  form  has  become  apparent,  and  has  been  recorded.  In 
other  cases  the  Situation  will  not  become  clear  until  many  minute  investi- 
gations  have  been  made  by  many  scholars.  In  still  other  cases  nothing 
can  be  fixed,  as  the  language  itself  has  not  assumed  definitive  form.  To 
prescribe  forms  at  this  point,  as  many  German  grammarians  do,  is  quite 
pemicious,  for  the  capricious  decisions  of  different  scholars,  differing  widely 
as  they  often  do,  add  to  the  general  confusion  and  arrest  natural  linguistic 
tendencies.  However,  between  forms  that  fluctuated  in  Lessing*s  day  a 
final  decision  has  oflen  been  made,  or  both  forms  have  been  retained  with 
different  shades  of  meaning. 

The  usage  of  the  best  authors  of  our  time  has  been  taken  in  all  cases 
as  the  highest  authority.    By  this,  however,  poets  and  philosophers  are 
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not  alone  meant.  The  best  authors  in  the  difTerent  fields  of  literaturti 
even  the  much  maligned  newspapers,  have  been  taken  as  guides.  The 
pessimistic  views  of  certain  scholars  wtth  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
datly  press  are  not  supported  by  the  facts.  The  Gennan  newspaper  man 
fiUs  his  place  worthily  and  fumishes  additional  evidence  of  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  the  Gennan  language.  Indeed,  his  influence  is  especially 
needed  in  these  days  of  intense  realism,  when  polite  literature  often 
abandons  the  literary  language  entixely,  or  intersperses  into  it  copious 
samples  of  dialect  from  every  part  of  two  empires  and  the  Swiss  republic. 

I 

It  is,  however,  far  from  our  intention  to  criticize  these  naturalistic  tendencies 
in  literature  which  are  so  truly  characteristic  of  our  time,  for  we  are  not 
indifferent  to  a  movement  which  in  such  a  marked  manner  has  widened 
human  sympathies  and  increased  the  interest  in  polite  literature  in  general. 
This  broadening  of  the  sphere  of  literature  has  increased  the  burdens  of 
the  grammarian,  and  made  it  seem  to  the  author  of  the  present  work  quite 
necessary  that  at  least  the  salient  features  of  populär  language  should  be 
treated.  Still  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  colloquial  speech,  and  this 
study  has  been  made  more  easy  by  the  extensive  literature  of  the  naturalistic 
school,  which  has  consciously  striven  to  reproduce  the  language  of  actual 
life.  Indeed,  an  eamest  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  different  styles 
of  speech  and  to  define  as  carefully  as  possible  their  proper  boundaries. 
Although,  in  general,  matters  pertaining  to  style  belong  to  rhetoric,  a  large 
number  of  the  points  in  question  belong  strictly  to  grammar.  Just  as  each 
locality  has  its  particular  dialect,  so  has  each  style  its  own  individual 
grammatical  forms.  One  style  requires  a  genitive,  another  the  accusative, 
one  style  a  strong  verb,  another  a  weak  one,  &c.  The  conservative  literary 
language  clings  to  old  grammatical  forms,  while  colloquial  speech  prefers 
newer,  more  regulär  ones.  Foreigners  are  parttcularly  liable  to  stumble  here 
and  the  native  German  grammarian  in  his  quite  uniform  recommendation 
of  the  older  more  dignified  inflection  may  lead  English-speaking  students 
astray.  The  consenrative  German  grammarian  may  be  pardoned  for  his  zeal 
in  defending  the  decaying  forms  of  the  language.  To  the  foreigner,  however, 
who  is  not  able,  as  is  a  native,  to  discover  the  misguided  enthusiasm  of  the 
grammarian,  many  of  these  lauded  forms  are  very  misleading,  as  they 
represent  the  language  of  the  past,  or  of  poetry,  or  elevated  discourse. 
Even  the  great  learned  works  of  the  best  German  scholars  give  the  Student 
only  too  often  erroneous  ideas  of  the  present  State  of  the  language,  so  great 
is  their  zeal  in  unfolding  the  usage  of  earlier  periods  and  so  strong  their 
apathy  towards  the  questions  of  to-day.  These  decaying  forms  are  throughout 
this  work  always  treated  as  such  and  not  recommended  as  modeis  of  present 
usage.  To  every  people  and  every  generation  language  is  bequeathed,  not 
as  an  article  of  antiquarian  interest  that  must  remain  untouched  and  be 
carefully  kept  unchanged,  but  as  the  most  useful  and  plastic  of  things,  that 
which  is  connected  with  all  that  is  interest ing  in  life  and  which  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  the  new  and  changing  needs  of  the  generation. '  Also 
with  regard  to  new  forms  and  constructions,  the  usage  of  the  best  authors 
has  been  taken  as  authority  rather  than  the  dictum  of  conservative  gram- 
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manans.  A  rieh  and  plastic  language  like  the  German  is  capable  of  great 
and  varied  development  if  it  remains  the  language  of  the  nation  and  is 
not  degraded  to  the  position  of  the  language  of  a  few  narrow-minded 
theorists.  In  the  nation  lie  ever  concealed  countless  hidden  forces  that 
are  unceasingly  at  work  on  the  strengthening,  upbuilding,  and  beautifying 
of  the  language.  In  its  present  interesting  period  of  linguistic  growthi  may 
the  German  language  remain  uncbecked  and  free  I  However,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  still  believe  in  the  dictatorial  powers  of  the  granunarian,  in 
every  instance  there  is  a  note  alter  such  new  forms  indicating  that  they 
are  not  approved  by  certain  grammarians. 

The  condusions  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  are  the  result  of  the 
author's  personal  observations  in  different  parts  of  Germany  along  with 
a  study  of  the  rieh  literature  upon  this  subject.  The  signs  of  the  time 
seem  to  point  so  decidedly  to  the  Berlin  pronunciation  that  it  seems  foUy 
not  to  recognize  it  as  the  most  representative  form  of  the  spoken  language. 
The  author,  however,  has  not  in  other  respects  slighted  the  South,  as  can 
be  Seen  in  the  book  itself.  The  beautiful  style  of  certain  Swiss  and  Austrian 
authors  was  a  great  enticement  to  prolong  unduly  work  in  this  direction. 

The  Jllustrative  sentences  used  in  this  book  are  in  most  part  taken  directl}[^ 
firom^the  literature  of  the  language.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  the  cited 
sentence  is  long  or  intricate»  parts  not  necessary  to  the  thought  of  the 
sentence  have  been  omitted.  Thus  sentences  sometimes  appear  as  complete 
which  in  the  original  are  only  parts  of  sentences.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  liberty  wiU  be  pardoned  on  pedagogical  grounds  and  for  economic 
reasonsy  especially  as  otherwise  not  the  slightest  liberties  have  been  taken 
with  the  authors'  language,  and  great  care  has  been  employed  to  foUow 
closely  the  text  of  the  äuthorized  prints,  and  wherever  possible  the  latest 
editions,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  typographical  errors  or  careless 
proof-reading.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  ezamples  have  been  taken  from 
well-known  grammatical  and  lexical  sources,  as  the  Originals  were  not 
accessible.  In  a  number  of  very  common  idioms  no  illustrative  sentences 
could  be  found  in  the  dictionaries,  and  in  these  cases  they  have  been  taken 
directly  from  the  spoken  language.  It  l¥as  not  thought  necessary  to  cite 
always  the  author  in  case  of  common  usage,  though  in  many  interesting 
sentences  this  is  done.  The  authors'  names  are,  however,  given  where  the 
usage  in  question  is  disputed«  In  such  cases  only  one  or  two  sentences 
are  usually  quoted,  as  it  was  impossible  in  the  given  space  to  enter  into 
elaborate  discussion«  The  condusions,  however,  rest  usually  upon  an  ample 
collection  of  facts.  In  other  cases  the  facts  were  not  entirely  convincing, 
but  seemed  to  offer  the  proposed  Solution.  In  a  number  of  instances  where 
general  misconceptions  prevail  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  facts  was  made, 
contrary  to  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  In  a  number  of  instances  also 
three  representative  authors  are  cited,  one  from  the  early  part,  one  from  the 
middle,  and  one  from  the  present  part  of  the  period,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  usage  has  not  fluctuated  throughout  the  period.  This  occurs  especially 
where  some  particular  usage  is  represented  in  grammars  and  dictionaries 
as  obsolete,  dialectic,  or  as  belonging  to  some  particular  part  of  the  period 
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where  the  facts  of  the  language  clearly  show  that  the  word  has  been  in 
general  and  continual  use.  Also  in  a  number  of  cases  several  authors  from 
widely  diffe'rent  parts  of  the  country  have  been  cited,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  form  is  not  provincial  as  stated  by  certain  scholars.  Where  usage  is 
limited  to  a  particular  style,  section  of  the  country^  or  a  part  of  the  period, 
a  Short  Statement  of  the  facts  is  always  made  and  a  representative  author 
cited.  In  certain  parts  of  the  book,  however,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
noun^  the  strong  verb,  and  portions  of  the  syntax,  no  authors  could  be  cited, 
although  these  portions  rest  upon  a  coUection  of  facts  as  extensive  as  the 
others.    These  materials  can  only  be  used  in  a  dictionary. 

The  great  majority  of  quotations  have  been  taken  from  common  prose. 
The  usual  practice  among  grammarians  of  quoting  so  much  poetry  seems 
unsound  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  especially  as  the  unusual  and  exceptional 
forms  here  found  may  by  the  inexperienced  Student  be  taken  for  common 
forms  of  speech.  The  author  recalls  the  smiles  of  his  German  friends  of 
years  ago  who  could  not  restrain  the  irresistible  impulse  to  twitch  the 
muscies  of  the  face  at  the  familiar-unfamiliar  sound  of  his  '  classic '  language 
in  a  modern  conversation.  Their  Goethe  and  Schiller  seemed  inexpressibly 
odd  in  the  new  environment  The  object  of  a  grammar  should  not  only 
be  to  show  the  power  of  the  language  to  express  man's  highest  thoughts 
and  deepest  feelings,  but  also  to  show  its  manner  of  giving  expression  to 
the  needs  of  human  life  in  its  varied  aspects. 

At  the  dose  of  his  labors  the  author  confesses  that  the  ideal  which 
appeared  to  him  in  his  first  youthful  conception  of  the  work — that  of  giving 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  language  as  it  is  written  and  spoken  to-day — has 
not  been  completely  realized.  The  linguistic  phenomena  presented  by  the 
language  of  a  great  people  are  too  complex  to  be  fiiUy  comprehended  and 
faithfully  described  by  one  individual.  However,  the  author  has  allowed 
the  original  title  to  stand  upon  his  work,  as  it  represents  an  ideal  toward 
which  he  has  constantly  striven. 

Although  the  aim  throughout  was  to  build  up  this  work  out  of  the  actual 
fiacts  of  the  language  as  gathered  in  the  free  and  independent  study  of  its 
polite  and  coUoquial  literature,  nevertheless  much  of  that  which  is  good 
in  it  is  due  directly  to  the  labors  of  many  scholars  who  have  thrown  light 
upon  the  different  phases  of  the  study,  such  as  Grimm,  Vemaleken,  Andresen, 
Heyne,  Sanders,  Paul,  Wilmanns,  Matthias,  Wunderlich,  Behaghel,  Sütterlin, 
Minor,  Victor,  Engelien,  Blatz,  Heintze,  Hempl,  Valentine,  and  others.  The 
school-grammars  of  Lyon,  Weisse,  Brandt,  Thomas,  Bierwirth,  Eve,  Aue, 
Beresford-Webb,  Fasnacht,  also  the  notes  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme  in  his 
annotated  school-texts,  have  fumished  valuable  assistance.  The  author 
feels  himself  especially  indebted  to  the  foUowing  scholars  who  have  read 
all  of  the  manuscript  or  parts  of  it,  and  by  encouragement  or  fruitful 
criticism  have  contributed  much  toward  maklng  the  book  what  it  is: 
Professor  Hermann  Collitz,  of  Bryn  Mawr;  Professor  H.  C.  G.  von 
Jagemann,  of  Harvard ;  Professor  Gustav  F.  Gruener,  of  Yale ;  Professor 
George  Hempl,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ;  Professor  C.  H.  Grandgent, 
of  Harvard ;  Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  of  the  University  of  Chicago ; 
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Professor  James  T.  Hatfield,  of  Northwestern  University;  Professors 
Ernst  Voss  and  Edwin  Roedder,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  and 
Dr.  Francis  Wood,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  author  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  deßne  the  fuU  amount  of  his  indebtedness  to  his  colleague 
Mr.  Georg  Edward.  For  years  Mr.  Edward  has  by  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  native  language  and  literature  assisted  the  author  at  critical  points  and 
kept  him  away  from  gross  blundering.  The  author  feels  the  same  deep 
gratitude  toward  Professor  CoUitz,  who  gave  encouragement  and  support 
at  a  time  of  great  discouragement,  when  it  appeared  that  the  work  could 
never  be  carried  to  a  successful  close. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  recalls  the  helpful  Services  of  Mr.  William 
Klingebiehl,  of  Clutier,  Iowa,  in  the  earlier  draft  of  the  grammar,  also  the 
kindness  of  the  authorities  of  the  Public  Library  of  Chicago  and  the  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati,  and  last  but  not  least  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by 
the  foUowing  scholars  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs :  his  colleagues  Professor 
James  T.  Hatfield,  Dr.  Marcus  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Georg  Edward ;  Professor 
Starr  Willard  Cutting  and  Dr.  Francis  Wood,  of  the  University  of  Chicago ; 
Professor  William  Wirtz,  of  Parsons  College  (Fairfield,  Iowa) ;  Dr.  Fred.  C. 
Hicks,  of  Monmouth  College ;  Professor  Charles  R.  Keyes,  of  Comell  College 
(Mt.  Vemon,  Iowa) ;  Professor  Elfrieda  Hochbaum,  of  Wells  College ;  the 
foUowing  students  in  Northwestern  University :  Mr.  Walter  E.  Roloff, 
Mr.  Friedrich  Ruff,  and  Miss  Hedwig  H.  Hochbaum.  A  number  of  their 
remarks  upon  the  proofs  have  been  embodied  in  the  Grammar.  The  careful 
work  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  has  rendered  comparatively  easy  the 
efiforts  to  present  a  faithful  text. 


EvANSTON,  Illinois» 
April^  1904. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE   GERMAN   LANGUAGE. 

Thb  Germanic  family  of  languages  is  descended  from  the  same  original 
language  with  the  Indian  (i.e.  Sanskrit),  Persian,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  Greek» 
and  Latin,  from  the  last  of  whichhave  come  modern  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.  The  Germanic  languages  are  themselves  divided  into 
three  groups.  Of  the  first  group,  the  East  Germanic,  only  Gothic,  now 
extinct,  is  well  known  to  us.  The  second  group,  the  North  Germanic, 
includes  modern  Danish-Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic  The  third 
group,  the  West  Germanic,  embraces  High  German  and  Low  German,  to 
the  latter  of  whicb  belong  Engli^,  Dutch  (the  literary  language  of  Holland 
and  a  large  part  of  Belgiimi),  and  Low  German  in  the  narrow  sense,  Le. 
the  dialect  of  North  Germany.  Of  these  Germanic  languages  Gothic  has 
the  oldest  literary  documents,  reaching  back  into  the  fourth  Century  A.  D., 
and  thus,  by  xeason  of  its  age  and  highly  developed  grammatical  structure, 
is  much  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  obtain  an  iaea  of  the  oldest  Germanic 
language  known  to  us.  High  German,  usually  for  the  sake  of  brevity  called 
German,  is  the  languapfe  of  the  German  Empire,  a  large  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  is  characterized  among  the  Germanic 
languages  by  its  richness  in  grammatical  forms.  However,  in  earlier  periods 
these  forms  were  still  richer.  Upon  the  basis  of  its  gnunmatical  forms 
German  is  divided  into  the  following  three  periods. 

1.  0(ld)  H(igh)  G(erman)  is  the  period  from  the  sixth  Century  tili  about 
I  loa  In  this  pmod  Latin  was  the  language  usually  used  in  oliicial  docu- 
ments and  all  literary  and  scientific  productions,  and  hence  comparatively 
little  in  the  way  of  literature  proper  is  found  in  Üie  German  of  this  period. 
From  the  early  part  of  this  period,  only  a  few  individual  words  and  a  few 
meager  fragments  are  preserved.  Further  on,  poems  and  connected  dis« 
courses  appear.   The  center  of  the  literary  life  of  this  period  is  in  the  South. 

O.H.G.  was  distinguished  bv  rieh,  fuU  vowels  in  its  inflectional  endings, 
such  asa,Ofii:  (pL  of  tae  äay)  N.  taga,  G.  tago,  D.  tagum,  A.  taga. 

2.  M(iddle)  H(igh)  German)  is  Üie  period  from  1 100-1350.  In  this 
period  Latin  still  prevails  as  the  leading  literary  language,  but  there  is  also 
a  rieh  literature  m  German^  which  is  much  used,  especially  in  poetry« 
Between  11 80  and  1250  this  literature  culminated  in  the  first  classical  period 
of  German  poetry.  German  v/as  used  also  to  some  extent  in  prose,  especially 
in  writings  of  a  religious  character.  Since  1238  official  documents  occa- 
sionally  appear  in  German,  which  later  gradually  led  to  its  use  as  the  official 
language  of  the  empire.  The  center  of  Uterary  life  is  still  in  the  South,  but 
the  middle  part  of  the  empire  also  begins  to  play  an  important  r61e. 

M.H.G.  is  distinguished  by  the  decay  of  the  füll,  rieh  vowels  a,  o,  u  in  the 
inflectional  endings  to  the  monotonous  e :  (pl.  of  tag  day)  N.  tage  (O.H.G. 
taga),  G.  tage  (O.H.G.  tago),  D.  tagen  (O.H.G.  tagum),  A.  tage  (O.H.G. 
taga). 

3.  N(ew)  H(igh)  G(erman)  is  the  period  from  1350  to  the  present  time. 
In  general  the  pmod  of  N.H.G.  may,  from  the  Standpoint  of  language,  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  from  1350-1750,  which  may  be 
called  earfy  NJI,G.^  is  a  period  of  considerable  change  and  growth.  The 
second  part,  from  1750-18x0^  may  be  called  the  clasHcid  period^  by  reason 
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of  the  classical  beauty  and  strength  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
Lessing,  Goethe»  and  Schiller,  and  in  less  measure  of  other  writers  of  this 
time.  Language  questions  had  already  in  the  latter  part  of  the  early  N.H.G. 
period  been  eamestly  discussed,  and  greater  imiformity  of  usage  had 
gradually  been  coming  about.  The  great  literary  monuments  of  the  classical 
period  established  in  large  measore  a  firm  Standard  of  speech.  The  third 
part,  from  1810  to  the  present,  which  may  be  called  lote  NJI,G^  has  no 
marked  peculiarity,  but  shows  everywhere  a  tendency  to  level  away  little 
inequalities,  and  bring  about  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity.  The 
language  is,  however,  still  far  from  having  a  complete  Standard  of  usage 
either  in  grammar  or  pronunciation. 

The  Center  of  literary  life  shifts  within  the  course  of  the  early  N.H.G. 
period  towards  the  middle  of  Gennany,  and  one  man,  Martin  Luther,  plays 
a  very  tmportant  röle  in  the  development  of  the  language.  Latin  is  still 
much  usedy  but  the  stirring  questions  of  the  Reformation  brought  the 
mother-tongue  into  prominent  use,  and  gradually  Latin  retired  to  the  rear. 
The  year  1691  was  the  last  one  in  which  more  Latin  books  appeared  than 
German.  Luthei's  bold  stand  for  German  has  had  far-reaching  eflfects. 
His  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German  was  his  most  valuable  contribution 
in  this  direction.  This  great  and  successful  task,  however,  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Latin  had  so  long  been  the  medium  of  communication  in  the  higher 
forms  of  literature  that  the  native  language  was  left  largely  to  the  common 
people.  Thus  under  this  neglect  it  feil  more  and  more  into  dialects.  The 
books  that  were  published  in  German  before  Luther's  time  bore  strong 
dialectxc  traces.  The  only  common  language  in  Germany  was  the  ofiicial 
language  of  the  govemment  The  native  language,  though  n^iected  by  the 
best  thinkers,  had  now  long  been  used  and  developed  by  tradesmen,  jurists, 
and  govemment  ofiicials.  This  ofiicial  language  was  quite  generally  used  by 
those  who  wrote  in  German  for  a  general  public,  but  it  was  strongly  modified 
everywhere  under  local  influences.  The  confusion  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  North  Germany  spoke  a  form  of  Low  German,  a  quite 
different  language  indeed.  Luther  desired  to  be  generally  understood,  and 
wrote  in  the  official  language.  He  employed  that  particular  form  of  it  used 
in  Saxony,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  imperial  Chancery  in  having 
a  Middle  German  coloring.  This  language  was  also  modified  by  Luther's 
own  dialect,  another  form  of  Middle  German  speech,  and  was  probably  also 
influenced  by  the  Low  German  which  he  heard  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  Wittenberg.  Thus  the  language  in  which  Luther  wrote  was 
largely  Middle  German,  and  was  accordingly  without  the  extremes  of  either 
the  South  or  the  North,  and  had  something  in  common  with  both,  although 
it  was  much  nearer  that  of  the  South.  Luther's  translation  was  in  general 
well  received,  and  became  with  respect  to  its  language  the  basis  of  modern 
German.  As  it  was  essentially  the  language  of  Protestantism  it  helped  to 
extend  the  use  of  High  German  into  the  northem  Low  German  countries, 
which  were  Protestant,  and  for  the  same  reason  was  opposed  in  the  Catholic 
South.  This  form  of  German,  although  in  large  part  a  South  German 
language,  met  in  some  sections  of  the  South,  especially  in  Switzerland,  strong 
resistance  on  account  of  its  great  divergence  from  the  native  dialect.  But 
on  account  of  the  evident  necessityofa  literary  Standard,  and  the  leadership 
of  Middle  Germany  in  the  mental  and  literary  life  of  the  nation,  Luther's 
language  gradually  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Low  German 
(Plattdeutsch)  of  our  own  time  is  a  mere  dialect  or  a  group  of  dialects,  and 
though  used  by  several  talented  authors  in  their  best  works,  it  has  in  general 
relinquished  to  High  German  the  pulpit,  school,  and  press.  Low  Goman 
writers,  however,  who  at  present  occupy  a  commanding  place  in  literature, 
are  fond  of  interspersing  mto  the  literary  language  words  of  Low  German 
origin  with  High  German  inflection,  or  rather  they  allow  their  characters  to 
do  this  in  accordance  with  actual  usage  in  everyday  life. 
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In  a  part  of  the  N.H.G.  period»  especially  in  the  eigbteenth  Century,  High 
German  was  threatened  by  French,  which  was  much  used  at  the  different 
princely  courts  and  by  the  upper  classes  of  people  in  general.  The  pheno« 
menal  achievements,  however,  of  Goethe  in  literature,  of  German  scholars 
in  science,  and  of  German  soldiers  u^n  the  battlefields  of  the  nineteenth 
Century,  have  at  last  given  to  all  that  is  German  a  good  name.  There  is  at 
present  a  lively  interest  manifested  by  Germäns  in  the  process  of  the  purifica- 
tion  of  their  native  language  firom  foreign  words  which  remind  them  of  their 
fbrmer  dependence.  This  movement  is  not  merely  a  superficial  one  of  pride, 
but  a  general  and  deep  joy  in  the  development  of  the  mother-tongue  in  its 
purity  and  strength.  The  naturalistic  school  of  literature  has  also  introduced 
mto  literaiy  speech  the  fresh  tones  of  life,  of  which  it  stood  in  such  great 
need.  The  Germans  of  Austria  and  Switzerland  are  taking  part  in  these 
movements,  and  are  contributin^  their  füll  share. 

N.H.G.  is  in  general  distinguished  from  M.H.G.  by  the  foUowing  changes. 
(i)  The  most  £Eur-reaching  change  was  the  lengthening  of  all  short  vowels  in 
open  syllables :  M.H.G.  ätser^  N.H.G.  biefet.  This  development  is  discussed 
in  the  grammar  in  4.  i.  b.  Note ;  4.  2.  B.  ^.  Note  (i) ;  108.  Historiccd  Note ; 
199.  Historical  Note,  (2)  The  change  of  the  long  M.H.G.  vowels  f,  ü^  tu 
(pro.  ü)  into  the  diphthongs  ei,  au,  eu:  M.H.G.  sity  hüs^  hiute  have  become 
N.H.G.  3eit,  $au0,  (mtf.  (3)  Thechange  of  the  M.H.G.  diphthongs  f>,  uo^  üe 
into  the  long  vowels  ie  (» t),  ü,  u :  M.H.G.  diep^  huofy^tiiene  have  become 
5Dieb,  ^uf,  grün.  The  old  diphthongs  ie^  uo^  üe  are  still  preserved  in  S.G. 
dialect,  usually  in  altered  forms :  tV,  ue^  üe  (or  ie\  The  Bavarian  dialect 
sometimes  has  a  as  a  final  dement  in  these  diphthongs :  ia^  ua,  üa  (or  ia), 
These  dialect  forms  occur  of  course  in  populär  songs :  SBrl^üet  (for  htf)üV)  bid^ 
®ctt!  t6  toäx'  )U  fd^cn  gnoffen  (ScheffePs  Trompeter,  Lieder  jung  Werners,  XII). 
(4)  M.H.G«  ou  has  become  au:  M.H.G.  doum,  N.H.G.  93aum.  (5)  M.H.G.  e 
and  i  have  become  rounded  in  a  number  of  cases :  (a)  e  sometimes  becomes 
ö  in  the  neighbourhood  ofscA  or  /:  fd^cpfm  (M.H.G.  schepfen),  $ö((e  (M.H.G. 
belle).  In  a  few  cases  also  elsewhere  :  erßö^it  (M.H.G.  ergetzen).  (i)  i  some- 
times becomes  ü,  especially  after  w :  Sßucbe  (M.H.G.  wirde).  Earlier  in  the 
periody  forms  with  e  and  i  are  still  found.  In  dialect  the  opposite  feature  is 
lound,  Le.  the  unrounding  of  ö  and  ü;  see  12.  i.a  and  8.  i.<?.  (6)  M.H.G. 
u  and  ü  have  in  most  cases  become  N.H.G.  0  and  ö  before  n  or  nn,  and 
in  a  number  of  instances  before  m  or  mm:  @c](|n  (M.H.G.  sun),  @onne 
(M.H.G.  sunne),  gef)?onnen  (M.H.G.  gespunnen),  StöniQ  (M.H.G.  künec); 
Sommer  (M.H.G.  sumer),  grfd^toommm  (M.H.G.  geswummen).  (7)  S  in  the 
beginning  of  a  word  before  1,  m,  n,  and  w,  and  sometimes  medially  after  r, 
has  become  f(^:  M.H.G.  släf,  smSrze,  snel,  sw^rt,  hersen,  have  become 
N.H.G.  @^laf,  ©d^metg,  f^ned,  @cl^ti)ert,  l^nfiö^cn.    See  also  40. 2.^. 

Since  Luther's  day  many  more  or  less  important  changes  have  appeared 
in  the  literary  language  and  orthography,  as  tne  language  has  been  constantly 
growing  and  developing,  and  stricter  and  more  scientific  principles  now 
obtain.  Only  a  few  of  the  points  where  luther's  language  and  orthography 
dififer  from  present  usage  are  here  given,  as  they  are  treated  more  fuUy  in 
the  Grammar:  (i)  The  difference  of  vowel  which  existed  between  the 
Singular  and  plural  of  strong  verbs  has  been  leveUed  away  and  now  only 
one  vowel  is  found  throughout  singular  and  pluraL  Thus  id^  fsnb,  koit  fiinbnt 
of  Luther's  day  have  become  i(^  fanb,  tote  fan^cn.  (2)  Remutation  (see  208. 
i.a)  has  disappeared  in  a  few  verbs,  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive  now  standing 
in  all  the  forms  of  the  verb.  Thus  Luther's  id^  fe^,  past  id^  fa^te,  have 
become  iä^  fe|^r,  i^  fr^e.  (3)  Unaccented  e  has  dropped  out  in  a  multitude  of 
words.  Luther*s  l^öreten,  fciget,  have  become  ^örten,  fcrgt.  On  the  other  band 
Luther  dro^sßnalt  very  freely,  where  it  must  now  stand :  ber  €rjl(e),  bafr€lbi0(e), 
&c.  (4)  A  number  of  minor  changes  have  taken  place.  Initial  u  is  now 
always  written  u,  not  »  as  formerly :  »nb,  now  unb.  We  now  write  uniformly 
au  and  m  where  Luther  often  has  ato  and  tto :  hcaom,  titto ;  now  föaum,  treu. 
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We  now  write  &  where  Luther  has  e:  i^tnU  now  4&nbe.  The  doabling  of 
consonantB,  which  is  so  frequent  in  Luther's  writings,  is  now  limited  to  the 
one  case  that  double  consonants  are  used  to  show  shoztness  of  vowel.  This 
difference  can  be  noticed  bv  comparing,  in  the  present  revised  editions  of  the 
Bible,  Mark  iv.  26-27  with  the  following  from  the  edition  of  1545 :  9S911D 
et  fptac^  I  ^ca  rci(^  ®otte0  1^  fl(^  a(fo  |  ol^  tt>etm  ein  Menfd^  famm  aitffis  lanb 
wicfft  I  9nb  f(^lefft  J  vnb  jirl^t  auf  |  na^t  Dnb  ia^  |  IBnb  bct  Same  ge^  aitff  vnb 
toe^fet  I  bot  er6  ntdpt  ivei^.  It  will  also  be  noticed  in  the  preceding  passage 
that  capitals  were  not  as  now  uniformly  used  in  the  beginning  of  nouns,  and 
that  a  perpendicular  line  could  be  used  instead  of  a  comma  or  colon.  Luther 
used  to  write  especially  the  more  emphatic  nouns  with  capitals.  In  the 
leamed  literature  of  our  day,  there  is  an  attempt  being  niade  to  restore 
the  usage  of  a  still  older  period,  when  capitals  were  used  only  in  the  case 
of  proper  nouns  and  at  the  beginning  of  stanzas.  This  leamed  literatture 
usually,  however,  makes  one  exception,  namely  that  sentences  begin  with 
capitals.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  much  outlook  for  a  triumph 
of  this  usage. 

The  orthography,  which  has  gradually  developed  since  Luther^s  day,  has 
had  since  1880  a  formidable  rival.  In  that  year  Prussia,  the  largest  German 
State,  issued  a  little  book  containing  rules  for  a  reform  of  the  orthography. 
Also  other  states  had  adopted  a  refonned  spelling,  but  the  Prussian  ortho- 
graphy naturally  found  the  widest  support.  School-books  followed  closely 
the  proposed  rdbrms ;  books,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  designed  for  the 
general  public  held  more  or  less  conservatively  to  the  old  order  of  things ; 
scholars  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  reforms  went  still 
further  in  the  direction  of  conforming  the  orthography  to  the  spoken  language. 
In  1901  a  few  additional  changes  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  were  propo^d 
by  an  orthographical  Conference,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  govem- 
meuts  of  the  C^ennan  Empire,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Thus  these  move- 
ments  for  reform  have  culminated  in  an  official  orthography  for  the  German- 
speaking  peoples.  Althou^h  there  is  at  present  constderable  confusion  in 
this  matter  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  official  orthography  will 
in  time  supersede  all  others. 

The  confusion  in  the  orthography  is  accompanied  by  a  difference  of  usage 
with  respect  to  the  st)rle  of  the  letters.  The  so-called  German  alphabet, 
which  gradually  arose  in  early  times  among  the  monks  throughout  Europe 
as  a  modified  form  of  the  Latin  aiphabet,  was  continued  after  printing  was 
invented,  but  was  later  dropped  by  other  nations,  who  retumed  to  the  Latin 
letters.  In  Germany  the  love  for  the  old  German  aiphabet  is  deeply  rooted, 
and  the  Latin  chaiacters  find  £Eivor  only  in  leamed  circles  and  newspaper 
advertisements. 

In  our  time,  another  interesting  process  is  going  on.  The  North  has  at 
last  gatned  the  political  and  literary  ascendency  in  Germany,  and  it  in  its 
tum,  alter  South  and  Middle  Germany  have  each  in  their  tum  had  their 
day,  is  moulding  and  fashioning  the  language.  Maritime  terms  from  the 
Low  German  coasts  and  other  speech-forms  from  the  North  in  general  are 
finding  their  way  into  the  literature  and,  what  is  much  more  important,  the 
pronunciation  ot  the  North  is  gradually  making  itself  feit,  and  hence  in  this 
book  is  offered  as  the  model  pronunciation  for  a  foreigner.  Thus  the  literary 
German  of  our  day  is  the  product  of  all  three  parts  of  Germany.  South  and 
Middle  Germany  created  it,  and  North  Germany  is  giving  it  its  sounds^  and 
is  enriching  its  vocabulary. 
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Gbkman 
Typi. 

GntMAN 
S<»tPT. 

Gkkman 
Name. 

GnuAN 
Tyh. 

GSRMAN 

Script. 

Oerman 
Kamb. 

«     a 

^     ^«»' 

ah 

91     n 

^  ^ 

enn 

8     f> 

i^^  ^ 

bay 

0     « 

er  ^ 

o 

C     c 
(S     c 

^  / 

tsay 
day 

ay 

5ß     )> 
9t     c 

f  r 

pay 

coo 
airr 

8     f 

®    s 

eff 

gay 

r/,^ 
^   y 

ess 
tay 

3     i 

hah 

ee 

U      tt 

äs    V 

^  ^ 

^  ^ 

oo 

fow 

3     < 
ft     f 

^^ 

yott 
kah 

98    n> 
3E      t 

fr 

vay 
iks 

i     I 
9t    m 

eU 
emm 

9     V 
3     J 

ypsilon 
tsett 

MODIFIED  VOWELSt 
A      ä         ö      ö  Ü     U  Äu       äu 


H         ff        ft 

is-tay     CSS-CSS  es84sctt 


Compound  Consonants 
^      d       ^^      X%       %        f(^       et 

tsay-hah  Csaykah    pcy'bali    Cay-bali    tay>tsett    esn  firiy-hah    css-Uy 

*  0  at  the  end»  f  at  the  beginning  and  middle. 

f  In  naming  the  modified  voweU  gi?e  their  phonetic  Talnesi  L  e.  c,  /%  x',  or  saj 
srnUicd  0,  &c.  t  See  4.  d.  a 


Ö^^M^hJ^JmJ^^j^m^, 


J/ ^^ ,^*^i^ /'t^*^'^^  ^^^*^^^^«^ 


PART  I 

PHONOCOGY  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY, 

1.  Best  Pronunciation.  In  Germany  there  is  no  Standard  of 
pronunciation  that  is  acknowledged  and  absolutely  foUowed  by 
the  mass  of  intelligent  people.  The  so-called  Standard  of  some 
people  is  the  pronunciation  of  the.stäge^  which  a^ain  is  divided 
mto  öie  pronunciation  of  tragedy  ana  comedy.  In  the  latter  of 
course  is  heard  the  more  natural  pronunciation  of  everyday  life. 
The  sectional  differences  in  pronunciation  are  very  marked,  but 
in  general  there  is  a  North  German  and  a  South  German  pro- 
nunciation. The  historic  memories  of  Germany  lie  in  the  South, 
but  the  present  and  future  seem  firmly  seated  in  the  North.  For 
a  foreigner  who  is  not  interested  in  party,  it  is  only  natural  that 
he  choose  the  language  of  the  enterprising,  vi^orous  North. 
A  widespread  impression  prevails  that  the  Hanovenan  pronuncia- 
tion is  to  be  preferred  among  these  northem  pronunciations. 
There  appears  no  real  justification  of  this  general  impression  in 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Hanover  is  not  a  great  center  of  power 
that  can  now  or  in  the  future  exert  such  a  magic  charm 
over  the  development  of  things  as  to  turn  toward  itself  the 
thought  and  speech  of  Germany.  On  the  other  band,  mighty 
centralizing  forces  are  at  work  in  the  nation's  great  capital  city 
which  sooner  or  later  will  make  themselves  feit  in  a  tangible  way. 
The  logic  of  events  seems  to  point  to  the  North  in  ^neral,  and  to 
Berlin  in  particular,  for  the  best  pronunciation.  The  following 
Short  treatise  takes  into  account  the  pronunciation  of  different 
sections,  but  deals  principally  with  ^cfiLIo£uial  North  German  as 
spoken  by  the  mass  of  mteiligent  people,  as  nearly  as  such  a 
common  Standard  can  be  ascertained  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances.  Many  Germans  may  differ  in  particulars  as  to  this 
Standard.  Oratorical  German,  which  is  in  general  more  conformed 
to  the  written  language,  is  only  briefly  considered  here. 

Sounds  or  the  Letters  and  their  Classification. 

2.  A.  Sounds  of  ihe  Letters*  The  growth  of  letters  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  ot  sounds,  hence  one  letter  may  represent  several 
Sounds.  Phonetic  Symbols  are  used  in  the  following  treatise  to 
distinguish  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters.  In  the  following 
table  only  an  approximate  equivalent  is  given  for  each  German 
sound,  the  more  accurate  description  being  reserved  for  fuUer 
treatment  in  the  succeeding  articles.    The  first  number  after  the 
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phonetic  symbol  refers  to  an  ardcle  which  gives  a  more  accurate 
description  of  the  sound.  The  second  number  refers  to  an  artide 
which  gives  the  various  spellings  for  the  sound. 

Phonetic  Symbols. 

i a  (16. 2.  (tf);  16.2.(6))     as  a  in  fother, 

but  sharper. 

a,aa,a^ a.-(16.  i.  (a);  16.  r.(6))    asainfadier. 

at=^  ä  (26.  a)  ;    in  Dutch 

names  =  ä    (16.  i.  b. 

(7));  elsewhere  =  a + c : 

tittut^  (e  =  e:\  &c. 

ai _.    .    a1(22) asiinpfhe. 

ai  in  French  words=d  (18. 

i.(6).(4));=5(i4.(Ä)) 

aitt  in  French  words=rng 

(see26) 
am,  au  in  French  words  = 

ang  (see  25) 

an a&  (28) as  om  in  lofid. 

«II  =  5  (18. 1.  (b).  (8));  =  a + u 

(28.  Noie) 
at»  =  ä  in  @^ivt ;  SB.  4.  (4) 
a^  =  ai ;  See  22.  (4) 

i €  (14.  a ;  14. 6) .    .     .    as  ^  in  1^. 

t,ä^ 6;(18.  i.(a);  18. 1.(6))     a  prolonged  €. 

an oi aacyinhqy, 

aii  =  &+u(24.  A^t)/f  3) 

borbb 6(29;  80. 4)     .     .    .    as  6  in  6at. 

h  final  or  next  a  voiceless 

consonant  =  p 
t  before  front  vowels  (see 

e.a)  =  j(fe) 
C  in  some  French  words  s 

i(s);  see  88.2.(8) 
f  or  9  =  fi  (s). 
c  in  some  Italian  words  = 

/or//(88.4.(5)) 
c  elsewhere  =  ! 
(^  after  au  or  a  back  vowel    x  (82. 3. 6)    .    .    .    . 

(see  6.  b) 
(^  elsewhere  in  German     f  (82. 3.  a)     .     .    .    • 

words 
4  in  foreign  words ;  82. 3. 

a.Note 
<^f  or  ^=U',  see  8O.3.  (2) 
d  afler  short  vowels  =  I 
borbb </ (29;  80.5)    .    .    •    Bsdinday. 
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h  final  or  next  a  voiceless 

consonant  =  t 
e=  a 

e^ttfth «.*  (11. 1.  (o);  11. 1. (b))     asa  in  bake. 

e  unaccented 9  (21) 

6  in  French  words  =  e 
ean  in  French  words  s  ö 
ee  in  Engiish  words  =  t ; 

See  7.  i.(Ä).(7) 
ei  ==  ai ;    in  a   number  of 

foreign  words  =  e + 1 : 

ait^eift',  ©drmu«,  &c. 
ein  in  French  words  =  eng 

(c^) ;  See  25 
em^  en  in  French  words  = 

ang (ay) ;  see  26 
C0  =  e  +  0 :  3!^corie  {ß:ö:Ri/) 

il^eobor  (/^^d.'^.'i?) 
en  =  du  j   final    or   before 

a  Single  consonant  in 

French  words  =  5  (12. 

I.  (6).  (5));  elsewhere 

in   French  words  =  i 

(15.  (b),  (2)) ;  in  certain 

foreign   words  =  e + u 

(24.  Note  2) 
tff  in  proper  names  =  ai ; 

see  22.  (3) 
tff  final  in  äode^  =  e  or  ai 

(see  11. 1.  (b).  (5)) 

f^ /(d2.  i;  88.  i)      .    •    as/in/ine. 

0  initial ^  (29;  80.6)    •    .    •    as^in^od. 

g  medial  after  front  vowels 

=  i ;  see  86. 3.  (2) 
0  medial  after  back  vowels    g  (84. 4 ;  86. 4) 
0  final  after  front  vowels  s= 

^  inic^ 
0  final  after  back  vowels  := 

(^  in  ac^ 
0  after  n  is  silent;  see  86.  b 
0  in  some  French  words    5  (84. 5 ;  86. 5)     .    •    as  ^  in  roi^g^. 

before  e  or  i 
0  in  some  Engiish  words 

=  df  (see  89. 4) 
00  medial  after  short  vowel 

=  g;  see  80. 6. (3) 
0l^inGerman  names  =rg; 

in  foreign  words  =  g 
011  in  foreign  words  =  i^n 

and  nj;  see  86.  c,  (5) 
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0tt  before  front  vowels  in 

foreign  words  =  g;  see 

30. 6.  (4) 

"h  initial h  (28) as  A  in  Aat. 

i^  elsewhere  silent 

t i'(9.  i.(fl);  9.  i.(Ä))    .    asf'inpm. 

f p  i^ ^*  (7.  i.(a);  7.  i.(^))  .    asiinmachfhe« 

i  unaccented  before  a  vowel 

=  }  3  see  9. 2 
h,  iel^  =  t 
ie  and  ii  in  foreign  words ; 

see  7.i.{b).f/oki 
ier  in  French  words  =  ;e:  or 

i'R ;  see  7.  i.  (b).  Note  i 
icu  =  iö;  =eu(24.te)) 
il,  ill  in  French  words;  see 

39.5 
im#  in  in  French  words  = 

mg  (€^) ;  see  25 

f 7(34.3;  36.3)      .    .    as^inj^es. 

i  in  French  words = French 

g  before  e  or  i ;  see  34. 

5;  30.5 
i  in   English  words  =  05; 

see  39. 4 

f ^(29;  30.3)     .     .     .    as^in^ind. 

I /  (37.  i) as  /  in  /et. 

m m  (36.  a) as  /»  in  man. 

it  except  before  c,  g,  f ,  q     .    n  (36.  a) as  »  in  no. 

it  before  c,  g,  f ,  q ;  see  36.  c.  (3)    p  (36.  Ä ;  36.  ^.  (2),  (3))    as  ng  in  sin^r« 
ttg  =  5r ;  see  36. 6 

o o  (17.  a ;  17.  Ä) .     .    •    as  o  in  Noah. 

0/  o^^  00 o:  (18. 1.  a;  18.  i.b)   .    ^som  heroic. 

pa  in  Soa!d  (or  Jtofd)  =  ö ;  in 

Soajl  =  ö  or  ö:a' ;  else- 
where =  p  +  a :  Äloa'f  e, 

&c. 
9e  =  ö    (26.  a)  ;    in    L.G. 

names  =  ö    (18.  i.  (b). 

(5));  in  Dutch  words 

=ü(20.i.(*).  (8));  else- 
where =  0 + e :  ^ütff  &c 
0ei|  =  0  in  Dei^n^aufen 
9i  in  L.G.  names  =  ö(18.  i. 

(Ä).  (6)) ;  in  L.G.  words 

=  eu(24.(3));  in  French 

words = o.a.-  or  6:a  (16. 

i.(Ä),(5)and2.(6));  else- 
where =&%■':  3;ra))rjoi^', 

&c. 
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0111/  Ott  in  French  words  = 

Dng  (of^) ;  see  26 
0n  in  French  words=ü  (20. 

i.(*).(7));=ft(iö.(*).(3)) 

o\»  in  L.G.  and  Eng.  words 

=0(18.1.  (*).{7));  in  Sla- 

vonic  words =cw  medi- 

ally  and  of  finally  or 

betöre  a  consonant 
09  in  foreign  words  =  öy 
,      (86.3.  (5));  =  m (24.  (4)) 

0 fl?  (15.  (fl) ;  16.  (Äj)  .     . 

S,  d^ #(12.i.fl;  12,  i.(*))  . 

p p  {29;  30.1)    .    .    .    as ^  in ^en. 

Pfz=:p  +  ry   89.1 

p^,  ppl^  =  f ;  see  83.  i.  (4). 

(5) 
<|n  =  fn?  and  I ;  see  89. 7 

t  Uvular ie(34.6) 

^ß  f#  ff/  6 ;  see  88. 2  .    .     .    5  (32. 2 ;  88. 2)      .     •    as  55  in  mo55. 

f  initial  and  medial ;  86. 2.    z  (84. 2 ;  86. 2)      .     .    as  s  in  rose. 

(i).(2) 
ffj^ y(82.4;  88.4)      .    •    as  sh  in  shave, 

f^  in  English  words  =  f^ 

ip,  ft  initial  in  stem  syllable 

=  mfd?t;  88.4.(2) 

i,fi,tt,bt /  (29 ;  80. 2)     .    .    .    as  /  in  /en. 

ti  =  ii{isj);  see  89. 3.  (10) 
«  =  g ;  see  89. 3.  (2).  (3) 

tt u  (19.  a ;  19. 0).     .     .    as  f<  in  put,  1 

Ußüfy w  (20.  i.(a) ;  20.  i.  (b))  as  00  in  booty. 

ii  =  t;(86.i.(5).(6).(7).(8)); 

in  French  words  =  ü 
ite  =r  ü  (26.  a)  ;  in  the  name 

Äo^Bue=_ü;  in  French 

words  =  fi  (8. 1 .  (b),  (6)) ; 

elsewhere=  u+e :  J)uett' 
jii  =  fi  (8. 1 .  (b),  (4)) ;  =  eu  (24. 

(6));  =t;i;(86.  1.(8)); 

elsewhere=u+i:  Äulfe 

(Iwü^e^),   2ü'iti)i>Ib  (the 

i  =  i:-or*) 
nm,  ttti  in  French  words  = 

5n9  (o^) ;  see  26 
no^u/ö::  «Kuoni  (name) 

n ^(lO.a;  10.  b)      .    . 

5/fi* y:  (8.i.(a);  B.i.(b)). 

0  =  f;  see  88. 1,  (2).  (3) 
0  medial  in  Low  German 

wordssto;  see  86.1.(4) 
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t^  initial  and  medial  in  fo- 
reign  words  =  w;  see 

86.1.(3) 

t» V  (84. 1 ;  85.  i)     •    .    BSV  in  vtry. 

g  ==  f  d ;  see  89.  2 

j  =/in  Don  Ciuirote  {doti- 

ki:fo() 
^,  $  =  t,  t  or  ü,  ü  (see  9.  i. 

(*).(6);   10.  (Ä).  (3);    7. 

!•(*).(&)  (6);     8.1.(6). 

(5).  Note) 
9  in  some  foreign  words  = 

i;  see  35. 3.  (5) 
9  in  some  Dutch  words  s 

ai ;  see  22. 5 
a  =  t« ;  see  89.  3.  (i) 
S  =  f(«);  see  86.2.(3). 

B.  Classification  of  Sounds. 
I.  Vowels, 

Vowels  may  be  classified  from  different  points  of  view  The 
vowels  are  here  classified  according  to  the  horizontal  movement 
(see  S.i.a,  below)  of  the  tongue  in  forming  them.  The  various 
modifications  of  these  sounds  are  treated  later  under  each  vowel. 

Simple  Vowels. 

Front  Vowels. 

if  y'9  h  y,  ^'f  ff  € •»  €i  o?- 

Back  Vowels, 

a:,  a,  o,  o:,  u,  w. 

The  Mixed  Vowel  9  (see  21). 

IL  Consonants, 

The  aspirate  h  (a  voiceless  vowel,  but  in  function  always  a  con- 
sonant  with  the  acoustic  effect  of  a  voiceless  spirant). 

Consonant- Vowels. 

^ * . 

Stops  (explosives)  Spirants.  Nasab.    Liquida. 

Voiceless.    Voiced.      Voiceless.         Voiced.       Voiced.     Voioed. 

Labials    .    ,     p  b  f  v  m 

Linguals  /  d       s,/(32.4)    «,j(84.5)        n      /,  r(87.2) 

Palatals  .    .      k  g      {fj^^^^  |^|(84.4)    5^(86.*) 

Glottal  stop .      ?  (see  88) 

Note,  The  sonnds  have  here  been  divided  into  the  two  usoal  classes  of  vowels  and 
consonants  upon  the  basis  of  the  function  usnally  performed  by  the  various  sounds. 
A  vowel  can  fonn  of  itsdf  a  syllable.    A  consonant  does  not  of  itsclf  form  a  syllable« 


Diphthongs. 
aöy  öi  (eu  or  du),  äi  (et  or  ai). 
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but  is  only  nied  in  coDJnnction  with  Towels  to  form  syllables.  Hence  the  aboTe 
classÜication  does  not  always  hold  good.  The  consonants  l,  m,  tl,  i),  r,  are  sometimes 
vaed  as  Yoweb ;  tee  41.  4.  The  vowels  fonnd  as  the  less  aonorous  dement  of 
diphthongs  are  in  fact  conionants.  The  vowel  i  ölten  becomes  a  consonant  in  cettain 
p<Mations ;  see  36. 3«  (4).  The  dasiification  of  sonnds  npon  the  basis  of  fnnction  does 
not  always  help  ns  in  gaining  a  conect  conception  of  the  natnre  or  formation  of  the 
Tarions  sounds.  Thns  (,  m,  Xl,  and  lingual  t  (r)  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  point 
from  vowels  in  their  formationi  thongh  npon  tne  basis  of  fimction  they  mnst  in  most 
caaes  be  dassified  as  consonants.  Thns  also  1^  does  not  materially  diner  in  formation 
from  the  simjjle  Yowels  a,  0,  u,  8cc.,  except  that  the  vocal  chozds  do  not  vibrate,  bnt 
it  is  here  daasified  as  a  consonant,  as  it  always  has  the  fonction  of  a  consonant ;  see 
S8,  AaU. 

Formation  of  Sounds. 

8.  I.  In  forming  a  vowel  the  mouth  remains  more  or  less  open, 
and  the  vocal  chords  vibrate.  Each  new  position  of  the  tongue 
produces  a  new  vowel,  which  may  again  be  modified  in  various 
ways.  The  tongue  movements  and  various  modifications  can  only 
be  briefly  treated  here. 

a.  Tongue  Movements.  The  tongue  moves  horizontally  and 
vertically — backwards  and  forwards,  upwards  and  downwards. 
The  horizontal  movement  results  in  three  general  classes  of 
sounds,  back  vowels  formed  by  the  back  part  of  the  tongue, /n>«/ 
vowels  formed  by  the  front  part  of  the  tongue,  mixed  vowels  formed 
by  allowing  the  tongue  to  drop  into  a  neutral  position,  in  which 
neither  articulation  predominates.  The  vertical  movement  of  the 
ton^e  results  in  three  general  classes,  high  vowels  formed  by 
raismg  the  tongue  close  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  mid  vowels 
by  raising  the  ton^e  moderately,  low  vowels  by  lowering  the 
tongue.    These  positions  will  be  discussed  later  with  each  vowel. 

b.  Roundtng.  Vowels  are  rounded  by  protruding  the  lips  as  in 
whistling.  Thus  by  rounding;  ü,  i,  e:,  €,  become  y:^  y,  ^,  ce;  see 
8, 10,  12, 16. 

c.  Narroumess,  IVtdeness,  A  sound  is  said  to  be  '  narrow '  when 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  become  tense  and  bulge  up,  and  thus 
narrow  the  resonance  Chamber,  When  a  sound  is  formed  without 
this  tenseness  it  is  said  to  be  'wide.*  The  diflference  between 
e:  and  €.-  is  that  the  former  is  narrow  and  the  latter  wide.  In 
North  German  all  long  vowels  except  ä  and  &  (c;)  are  narrow  and 
all  short_  ones  wide.  This  explains  the  strong  tendency  to  pro- 
nounce  d  as  e:  instead  of  €.*.  These  modifications  will  be  given 
later  in  connection  with  each  vowel. 

d.  Nasalüy,  In  forming  nasal  vowels  the  breath  passes  through 
the  nose  as  well  as  the  mouth.  Nasality  is  the  characteristic  of 
vowels  in  many  words  from  the  French ;  see  26. 

2.  In  forming  consonants  the  mouth  is  either  closed  as  in  the  case 
of  stops  and  nasals,  or  narrowed  as  in  the  case  of  spirants.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  a  consonant  is  the  friction,  or  stopping  of 
the  breath  in  some  part  of  the  mouth  or  throat.  If  voice  enters 
into  the  formation  of  a  consonant,  that  is,  if  the  vocal  chords 
vibrate  in  producing  it,  it  is  said  to  be  voiced,  otherwise  it  is 
voiceless«  1  he  formation  of  the  different  consonants  is  described 
later. 
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QUANTITY  OF  VoWELS. 

4.  I.  General  niles. 

a.  Accented  vowels  are  long  when  final,  or  before  a  vowel  or 
one  consonant:  ba,  ®e*en,  SKof,  inä*Ien.  Notice  that,  if  a  vowel 
foUows  the  Stern,  the  final  consonant  is  always  carried  over,  and 
the  stem  syllable  becomes  open,  i.  e.  terminates  with  a  vowel. 

The  quantity  of  the  vowel  must  be  ascertained  from  the  simple 
stem  of  the  word,  the  inflectional  endings  that  may  be  added  not 
counting :  ber  ^üt,  M  <&ütd ;  loben,  bu  lö6{l,  ßtlöbt 

Note,  To  the,  in  general,  Texy  reliaUe  rale  that  the  Towel  of  the  simple  stem  gives 
the  quantity  to  the  deriTative  forms,  there  are  exceptions :  (i)  Exceptions  among 
veak  verbi  axe  limited  to  the  following  cases :  id^  ^äbe,  btt  l^afl,  er  (at,  et  ^Stte,  gel(&bt, 
i(S  ftiege  (^ä^/p)  I  gct,  btt  frieaft  {km^se)^  er  !rieat  {ksift),  friegte  {kRift9\  gefriert 
igfksifi),  the  uolated  participial  adjective  htvttt  (also  berät)  eloquent,  from  r?ben* 
(2)  A  difference  of  vowel  or  consonant  sometimes  makes  the  quantity  irregulär  in 
strong  or  inegnlar  verbs :  i(^  neunte,  btt  ntmmft.  The  special  cases  are  noted  under 
the  strons^  verbs.  (3)  The  monosyllabic  form  of  the  nonns  ending  in  B,  b,  f,  9,  0  are 
often  in  N.G.  short  instead  of  long,  since  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
consonants  finally  and  mediaily  has  prevented  the  spreading  of  the  long  vowel  from 
the  open  lengthened  forms  to  the  closed  monosvUabic  forma :  ber  %ä%  or  %Qia,  bat 
always  be0  ^;ge6.  See  a.  B.  ^.  Note  (1)  below.  (4)  The  adverbs  toeg  {p^  or  vcJ)  and 
fluad  (Jluks)  have  retained  the  old  short  vowel,  as  they  are  alwa3rs  in  a  closed 
syllable,  while  in  ^eg  and  Qftüg  it  has  become  long  after  the  analogy  of  the 
lengthened  forms  SBe^ge^  and  Slüsge^.  See  2.'B.b.Note  (i)  below.  (5)  A  difference 
may  arise  from  the  al^;^ce  of  the  feeling  of  the  original  connection  of  the  words : 
^eer,  but  ^ergog;  ffä^rt,  bat  fertig,  5cc. 

b.  An  accented  vowel  standing  before  two  or  more  consonants 
is  usually  short  and  the  syllable  is  closed,  i.e.  terminates  in 
a  consonant,  but  it  is  long  in  the  special  cases  (see  2.  A.  d.  (2), 
(3),  below),  where  the  syllable  is  open:  SßaO,  J&alt,  fln*!ejt,  faf*ten, 
but  «&9«bra.  Thus  a  vowel  in  an  accented  open  syllable  is  always 
long,  whether  it  Stands  before  one  consonant  or  more:  tnä'Ien^ 
SKeatrif ,  &c.  A  vowel  is  short  in  a  few  words  before  one  consonant, 
and  the  syllable  is  closed:  Sriafer  (also  Si'äfer),  ©rantmaf'if,  grami' 
ntät'if^,  «ota;  Ä<M)ifer,  WttihV^  (P^  =  f)/  öleUrf^  &hV'\'h  3it|fer 
(t$  =  t),  &c. 

Note,  The  great  majority  of  the  long  vowels  of  the  langnage  have  corresponding 
short  ones  in  M.H.G.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  all  short  vowels  became 
long  in  open  syllables,  i.  e.  where  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  was  carried  over  to 
the  next  S)rllable.  Thns  M.H.G.  bänen,  geben,  hönec,  gibel,  became  batf^nen,  gelben, 
^ö^ntg,  ®\tihti.  Before  one  consonant  the  syllable  was  nsnally  open  and  the  vowel 
became  long.  Before  a  combination  of  consonants  and  before  the  heavy  simple 
consonantal  sonnds,  ü^,  f  (only,  however,  the  new  f  developed  from  Germanic  p ;  see 
40. 1.  c\  f ,  nsnally  t,  and  sometimes  vx,  the  syllable  was  closed  and  the  vowel 
remained  shoit:  M.H.G.  halten,  lachen,  geschltfen,  ezzen,  geriten,  vrömen,  remain 
short,  l^älten,  (Sd^en,  geft^Iiffen,  effen,  geritten,  frommen.  In  foreign  words,  however, 
a  syllable  is  often  open  and  the  vowel  long  before  a  combination  of  consonants ;  see 
2,K,d.  (3),  below. 

Wherever  a  vowel  became  long  in  an  open  syllable  the  same  quantity  was  later 
extended  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  to  the  closed  syllables  of  the  same  inflectional 
System.    See  a.  R  b,  Note  (i),  below. 

The  above  described  lengthening  of  short  vowels  in  open  syllables  did  not  take 
place  in  parts  of  the  S.  W.,  which  still  preserve  here  the  ola  histoiic  short  soond. 

c.  Unaccented  simple  vowels   are  short,  except  when  final: 
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glauNfn,  Sfürflin,  ^l^Itng,  &c.    Unaccented  final  vowels  except  e  are 
long.    See  2.  B.  c,  and  Note  thereunder. 
2.  Rules  for  Quantity  in  Detail. 

A,  The  following  are  long : — 

a.  A  diphthong :  ®aul,  ®äule. 

b.  Doubled  vowels  and  ie :  $aar,  «&eet,  Soot,  Bieten.  Only  a,  e,  0 
can  be  doubled.  They  must,  however,  be  written  single  when 
mutated :  %Qiax,  but  $är(^en. 

c.  Simple  accented  vowels  when  final,  or  before  a  vowel  or  one 
consonant :  bä,  Seen,  (äben,  SKifrofföp'.  Exceptions :  54)rtr,  grob  (but 
long  in  open  syllables,  as  in  größter;  &c.),  Äa^jtt'el,  fiüt^cr,  ^i^tx, 
&c. 

The  length  of  the  vowel  may  also  be  indicated  by  a  silent  1^ : 
SBobt,  i^ni,  t(^n;  &c. 

d.  Simple  accented  vowels  are  sometimes  long  before  more  than 
one  consonant : 

(i)  The  vowels  a,  e,  and  less  fi^equently  other  vowels,  are  long 
before  r  +  a  dental  (b,  t,  g,  f;  \^) :  iterben,  ©(^wert,  Ouärj,  &c.  Thus 
these  vowels  are  long,  although  they  stand  in  closed  syllables ; 
see  B.  Ä.  iVb/^  (2)  below.  This  pronunciation  is  a  new  develop- 
ment,  and  is  not  yet  universally  recognized. 

(2)  Vowels  are  sometimes  long  before  fl,  Bft,  ))fl,  tfd^,  and  in  still 
other  cases.  The  words  will  be  given  later  under  the  respective 
vowels.  In  all  these  cases  the  consonants  should  be  carried  over 
to  the  next  syllable  wherever  it  is  possible,  so  that  the  accented 
syllable  may  be  open :  D*Pern,  bfi*ßer,  &c. 

Note.  These  vowels  were  long  or  were  diphthongt  in  earlier  periods  of  the 
laneiuage,  and  hence  their  length  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  lengthening 
explained  in  i.^.  ^oUy  above.  In  general,  long  vowels  have  come  down  to  ns  long, 
whatever  thei):  position  may  have  been.  There  is,  however,  in  onr  own  period 
a  tendency  to  shoiten  a  long  vowel  before  a  combination  of  consonants,  espedally 
before  d^t  and  n  + consonant,  and  also  before  the  simple  aonsonantal  somid  f(^  (/). 
In  some  words  the  vowels  have  already  become  short,  as  in  bid^t  (M.H.G.  dihte), 
^unb  (M.H.G.  stnont),  gina,  fing,  ^ing  for  older  gieng,  fleng,  Bteng,  &c.  In  othera  the 
qoantity  is  at  present  doubttnl:  bräfcl^  or  btäf((,  tcüAfi  or  tDtt($d»  toüfc^  or  to)üf((,  &c. 

(3)  In  many  words  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  the  consonants 
between  vowels,  especially  a  stop  (p,  t,  f,  6,  b,  9)  +  r  or  I,  are  carried 
over  to  the  next  syllable,  as  in  the  original.  This  leaves  the  pre- 
ceding  syllable  open,  which  according  to  German  usage  (see  x.  6. 
above)  becomes  long:  SÄütta,  9Re*trrim,  &c.,  also  in  words  with 
secondary  stress,  as  in  aÄr*!ro«»[!5<)',  &c. 

B.  Short:— 

a.  Simple  vowels  before  double  consonants,  or  two  or  more 
different  consonants :  ®atter,  <&unbe. 

b.  Simple  vowels  before  one  consonant  in  some  uninflected 
forms,  and  in  a  few  inflected  monosyllabics  that  do  not  form  open 
syllables  in  the  course  of  inflection  :  o:^,  in,  ab,  um,  tt?eg,  mit,  öon,  ob, 
Btd,  bad,  baf ,  load,  bin,  bift,  ifl,  the  article  ber,  bed,  &c.  (pronounced  dtR^ 
des,  &c.  in  careful  speaking  or  declaiming,  but  ordinarily  dsR,  d^s, 
&c.,  with  weak  stress).  Such  monosyllabics  are,  however,  always 
long  if  they  contain  a  1^,  final  x  (except  in  the  article),  or  accented 
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«em,  <tt :  il^m,  il^n,  wer  (ve:ii),  t>üt,  mpof,  the  demonstrative  and  rela- 
tive Ux  (de:R),  bem  {de.-m),  ben  (dem),  Ac 

NoU,  (i)  The  reasoii  that  the  Towel  of  most  of  the  above  words  U  ihoit  is  that  it 
always  Stands  in  a  dosed  ^llable.  Formerlj  the  vowel  of  mooosyUabic  nonns  ending 
in  a  Single  consonant  cotdd  also  be  short,  as  in  (8r&m,  CfH.  At  the  bef:inning  of  the 
present  period  these  same  vowels  became  long  in  all  lengthened  forms  in  aocordance 
with  the  new  law  that  lengthened  all  shoit  Towek  in  open  svllables:  %visXOLti, 
®tic4e<.  See  i.  h,  above  and  NoU  thezeunder.  The  long  Towel  of  the  lengthened 
forms,  following  the  general  trend  towaid  nniformity  thronghont  the  same  inflectional 
mtem,  spiead  later  to  the  closed  syllables.  Thns  ®ram,  @(¥(  bedbne  ®räm,  @HeI. 
For  sereial  little  irregolaxities  see  i.a.AM(3),  ^bore.  As  the  above-mentioned 
Short  closed  forms  were  never  inflected,  or  nerer  became  open  in  the  conxse  of  their 
inflection,  they  remained  short. 

(a)  Final  c  had  an  effect  npon  a  preceding  acoented  Towel  difiering  firom  that 
of  other  final  consonants.  It  usnally  lengthened  the  Towel,  althoogh  it  closed  the 
syllable,  as  in  vor,  tver,  &c. '  It  also  had  the  same  effect  medially  in  oertain  casea ; 
see  A.^(i)  above. 

In  S.G.  Yowels  become  long  in  closed  syllables  also  befoie  other  consonants :  Jtö)lf, 

c.  Unaccented  simple  vowels  are  short  except  when  final: 
l^altün,  ©efäng'ntd,  «Petrin,  Ac.  Unaccented  final  vowels  except  e  are 
long.  Long  unaccented  final  vowels  occur  in  a  few  isolated  words, 
as  U^^ü,  ®^u'^ü,  and  in  a  number  of  names,  as  Ot^tö,  Snt'no,  Sri^ba, 
<&<r^tä,  &c.  Aside  from  these  words  and  Suffixes,  such  as  «tic^,  *vx, 
4ing,  &c.,  which  have  secondary  accent,  weak  e  (^)  is  now  the  only 
German  vowel  found  outside  the  accented  root  syllable,  as  the 
various  fuUer  vowels  of  earlier  periods  have,  under  the  efiect  of 
weak  stress,  been  all  reduced  to  this  one  form.  Of  course  com* 
pounds  may  deviate  from  this  rule,  as  the  components  retain  the 
quantity  which  they  have  as  independent  words:  Sc^Iittfd^it^, 
Sc^tf ä^rt,  &c.  Also  the  heavy  sufiixes  ät,  ian,  bar,  fä(,  tum,  üt, 
usually  also  fäm,  which  were  in  part  once  independent  words^  form 
exceptions  to  the  rule :  «§ri'rot,  ^ör'fcär;  &c. 

Note.  Other  vowels  than  e  are,  however,  often  found  in  nnaccented  syllables  la 
foreign  words,  and  it  shonld  be  noted  that  they  do  not»  except  in  final  syllables» 
conform  to  the  German  mle  for  qnantity.  Foreign  vowels  except  e  are  long  when 
final :  SIn'nä,  @a'Umö,  H'IiK,  &c  Also  final  e  is  long  in  a  few  words :  At^^n^ 
Soffl'mUe,  Se't^e,  &c.  Elsewhere  unaccented  a,  d,  e,  i,  o,  i,  tt,  ü,  which  stand  in  an 
open  syllable  before  a  Single  consonant  or  a  combination  of  consonants,  vary  from 
half  long  to  short.  Except  in  final  syllables  they  are,  however,  nnlike  the  usnal  short 
vowels  in  quality^  bat  in  this  icspect  are  exactly  like  the  nsnal  long  vowels,  only 
pronoonced  a  little  more  qnickly,  and  hence  to  distingnish  them  from  the  nsnal  short 
soands  they  will  hereafter  be  marked  by  the  breve  u  over  the  nsnal  character  for  the 
long  sonnd :  Sligrdne  {nit:gR%^n9\  IDef ret  {dl-ikBe:f).  In  long  words  the  vowel  that 
has  secondary  accent  is  oftoi  really  long :  Ött)mo(i>gic  {e:''ty:md:l8:giy).  In  a  number 
of  common  words,  however,  the  9,  sometimes  also  e,  is  pronoonced  as  short  German  p 
or  e  and  the  syllable  becomes  closed:  j^olonic  Utold:Hi:')t  i^olonabe  {kjljnafd9\ 
Äolonne  {kobn'9\  Äotop  {koUs)y  fotoffat  {kolosa:r)^  i^omttce  {,komf:t€f\  i^rofobit 
{tiitM:di:V\  @(4ofoIabe  (Jok5:lafd9\  XropjÄe  {tm>fk:'9\  d^et)alere<!  {/^/LhB^sJT),  In 
unaccented  final  syllables  terminating  in  a  consonant  they  have  umfonnly  the  usnal 
prononciation  of  Üie  corresponding  short  Gennan  vowels :  IDoftot  (dcJi^i^M),  WUttxUM 
Itm/iBum),  (Sobfi  {ka/d^ks),  g»i>jiif  («y//«),  &c.,  but  it^eobor  (/*/A-ä.ä*),  &c 

In  many  common  words  e  becomes  9  instead  of  ^  or  c  if  it  foUows  an  acoent  and 
sometimes  even  a  secondary  acoent :  (Sl^oleta  (Jto/Usa:),  ll)>ancemmt  (aoof^^t^ma^),  dtc 

d.  Long  vowels  become  short  in  words  which  by  reason  of  their 
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lack  of  logical  importance  in  the  sentence  remain  entirely  without 
accent,  but  such  vowels  retain  the  quality  they  originally  had  as 
long  vowels»  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  usual  short  vowels 
they  are  marked  by  a  breve  "  over  the  usual  cfaaracter  for  the  long 
sound :  mx  i%  als  t/b  \^  bie  (dl:)  «ä'nbe  |  3(ufd  «a'u))t  btr  le^gen  fo'at'. 
3^  ^a'6  bic^  geU'ebet  fo  (ss6:)  ma'nc^ed  äa'l^r. 

C  RuUs  for  doubling  to  show  Üiat  the  vowel  is  short  A  sin^le 
consonant  must  be  doubled  ailer  a  short  vowel,  but  in  the  foUowing 
cases  variations  occur : — 

a.  The  final  consonant  in  the  su£5xes  nid,  in,  ad,  ed,  id,  od,  and  ud 
remains  single  when  no  inflectional  ending  follows,  but  when  an 
additional  syllable  is  added,  the  d  and  n  are  doubled :  bad  (Srfängntd, 
but  bed  ©efAngntffrd/  pl.  bie  ©efftngnlffe ;  bie  Jtönigln,  pL  bie  Jtönigtnnen. 

b.  Instead  of  double  j  the  combination  (  is  used :  bie  Mi^, 

c.  Instead  of  double  f  the  combination  d  is  used :  f%Wen,  but 
rrfc^rät  with  only  one  f  as  the  vowel  is  long. 

d.  The  combinations  ng,  fc^,  iSf  are  never  doubled  after  a  short 
vowel  like  the  other  characters  representing  simple  consonantal 
Sounds.  Doubling  does  not  take  place  here  from  an  aversion  to 
heaping  uptoo  many  unsightly  letters.  Before  ng  and  f(^  a  simple 
vowel  is  quite  uniformly  short.  Before  (^  the  vowel  is  sometimes 
short,  sometimes  long^  as  will  be  noted  bdow  under  the  different 
vowels. 

e.  When  from  a  verbal  stem  containing  a  double  consonant 
a  derivative  word  is  formed  by  means  of  the  sufiixes  b,  t,  or  fl,  the 
double  consonant  becomes  Single:  (Sef^inft  ih>m  f))innen;  9ta)inft 
from  geninnen ;  @ef^Aft  from  \(tfaftn ;  funb  from  fennen ;  ©eflatt  from 
jie(Ien,  &c. 

y.  When  a  vowel  in  the  sufBx  is  dropped,  bringing  doubled 
oonsonants  and  a  following  consonant  together,  one  of  the  doubled 
consonants  is  dropped,  as  there  will  still  be  two  consonants  left  to 
show  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short :  ®rumt,  Jltuntt,  (Samt,  Saft, 
See,  for  ®rummet,  Jtummet,  @ammet,  Xafet,  &c«  Similarly  in  Com- 
pounds :  ©d^iffal^rt,  &c.,  for  S^^ifffa^t,  &c. 

D.  Quantity  Unascertainabk  from  Position: 

a.  Before  ff  the  vowel  is  always  short :  efTen,  &c.  Before  §  the 
vowel  is  long,  if  a  vowel  follows  f :  af  en.  Double  d  is  always  written 
%  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  before  a  consonant,  so  that  in  these 
positions  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  cannot  be  ascertained  :  6t6,  a§t, 
cf(u§,  &u§.  The  auantity  can  be  ascertained  when  a  vowel  follows 
in  the  inflectional  ending :  bed  ^lüffed,  bed  9üped ;  i^  6i$,  bu  btffefl ;  i^r 
a§t,  fle  a^en. 

b,  Before  (^  the  vowel  is  sometimes  short,  sometimes  long: 
WUiita,  Brac^,  ge6r$(^n. 

Pronunciation  of  the  Different  Vowels. 

6.  The  following  description  of  the  vowels  is  only  approximately 
correct.     Even  the  most  scientific  analysis  cannot  take  the  place 

c 
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of  vwa  voce  pronunciation  of  sounds.    The  pronundation  given  is 
for  acceftied  vowels  unless  otherwise  stated. 

6.  (a).  The/rani  vowels,  so  called  because  in  their  formation  the 
tongue  is  advanced  to  the  front  part  of  the  mouth,  are  t,  fi,  \,  i,  t,  t, 
S  (Q,  0  in  the  order  of  the  positions  of  the  tongue,  beginning  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth  and  moving  backward. 

(b).  The  back  vowels  in  the  order  of  the  positions  of  the  tongue, 
beginning  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  mouth  and  moving  back- 
ward, are  a,  9,  ö,  &,  i. 

(c).  There  is  a  vowel  in  which  neither  front  nor  back  articulation 

f>revails.    This  b  unaccented  e  (s),  which  from  its  manner  of  articu- 
ation  is  called  mixed  e.    See  21. 

Front  Vowels, 

The  sounds  of  the  front  vowels  foUow  in  their  order: 

7.  I.  (a).  fV  (t),  the  high-front-narrow  vowel  (see  8.  i.a  and  c),  is 
pronounced  like  i  in  machine.  It  is  found  in  accented  open 
syllables  and  in  closed  ones  before  1^  and  r :  üt^U,  i^vx,  mir ;  also  in 
other  closed  syllables  which  become  open  when  an  inflectional 
ending  foUows :  Stiel,  bed  @tte4ed^  see  4.2.  B.6.iVbfe(i). 

(b).  i:  is  written:  (i)  ie  (or  te^)  in  all  German  words  except 
mir,  bir,  reit,  ibm,  il^n,  i^nnt,  il^r,  i^er,  i^rig,  ägel,  äfegrim,  ®i6er,  2ib,  wiber; 
(2)  ie  also  in  toreign  words  that  have  become  thoroughly  naturalized, 
as  in  Srief,  $arabied,  &c.;  (3)  i  or  ie  in  accented  sylkbles  before  one 
consonant,  or  finally  in  many  foreign  words,  wntten  i  or  ie  accord- 
ing  as  they  were  spelled  in  the  language  from  which  they  were 
taken,  as  in  Wta\^\m,  Srtiderie,  &c.,  but  written  ie  uniformly  in 
foreign  verbs,  as  in  ftubieren ;  (4)  %  (representing  iji  =  t  in  an  older 
orthographv,  and  hence  difierent  in  ongin  and  sound  from  the  ^  in 
8. 1.  £.  (5) )  before  one  consonant  in  S.G.  and  Swiss  proper  names, 
as  ®^n))93 ;  (5)  9  before  one  consonant  in  words  from  the  Greek,  as 
in  %nal)9fe,  &c.^,  where,  however,  the  pronunciation  y:  is  also  heard, 
as  explained  in  8.  i.6.(5)  and  the  Note  thereunder;  (6)  S)  final  in 
other  foreign  words,  as  in  3uri9,  SBiQ)^,  &c. ;  (7)  ee  in  a  few  words 
from  the  English,  as  in  ®))teen,  g^anfee  (f^ki:). 

Note  T.  Foreign  words  in  ie  present  many  difficulties :  (i)  Words  in  icr  &I1  into 
two  gronps,  whicü  have  beeo  introdaoed  into  the  language  at  different  periods  and 
have  developed  a  düferent  pronunciation.  The  older  group  is  pronounced  <;a,  the 
yonnger  group/e; :  Offigier  (ofl:tn:t^)t  (Rentier  {Btnife:').  No  safe  nile  can  be  given 
to  distingnish  these  gronps  except  that  the  verbs  uniformly  have  the  pronunciation  um, 
Elsewhere  the  dictionary  must  be  oonsolted.  (a)  Accented  ie  -*  t:  in  SXarif/  €o)>]^ie, 
i^olonie,  &c.,  hot^i:»  in  lengthened  forma  as  maRÜ'^ns,  AoÜf:m/9u,  8cc    Also  notice 


words  >-y>**  before  one  consonant  andyc  before  more  than  one:  $iebefla(  (Jffe:dksiar)y 
bnt  @en>iftte  {%*mj\f^.  (j)  ie  - 1:9  in  ^iero0ll)'rten:  -  f:e:  in  Jötjaie'ite.  (6) 
Unaccented  ie  •- />,  bnt^t:  if  it  has  secondary  stress.    ®(orie  {glo,^Mh\  bnt  ^ctterie 

NoU  a.  In  German  words  ie  was  originally  a  diphthong,  and  hence  both  vowels 
were  pronounced.  Later  ie  became  merely  long  i,  the  e  serving  as  a  sign  of  the  lengüi 
of  the  preceding  vowel,  and  words  which  originally  had  no  e  alter  the  i  took  it  to  show 
that  the  i  was  long.  For  example  see  4.  a.  B.  ^.  NoU  (i).  In  the  S.G.  dialects  ie  is 
still  pronounced  as  a  diphthong  in  woids  that  had  it  originally. 
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2.  In  unaccented  open  non-final  syllables  i  (also  ^)  has  the  same 
sound,  only  pronounced  a  little  more  quickly  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  i  in  closed  syllables  described  in  9.  i.  (a) :  Sßilität 
(mr;Ä;fc.-/?0.     See  4. 2.  B.  c.  Note. 

8.  I.  (a).  y:(n)f  the  high-front-narrow-round  vowel,  does  not  exist 
in  English  speech.  It  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  into  the 
Position  for  f ;  (or,  more  accurately,  by  lowering  somewhat  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue  and  drawing  in  the  tip  slightly  more  than  in  the 
Position  for  t:,  at  the  same  time  hollowing  it  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
resonance-chamber  back  of  the  teeth),  and  then  pronouncing  with 
lips  protruded  and  rounded  as  for  u.\  Instead  of  this  sound  we 
often  hear  i:  in  Middle  and  South  Germany,  and  in  parts  of  the 
North,  especially  among  the  lower  classes. 

(6).  This  y:  is  written  :  (i)  ü  before  one  consonant,  as  in  lauten ; 
also  in  iRüf^e,  the  plurals  ^häjtx,  Slft^e,  Zn(btt ;  (2)  ü  before  more 
than  one  consonant  in  bitfltr,  wüfl,  and  usually  in  9lüfttx,  fltüfler,  also 
in  8iü6fen,  and  the  proper  names  Üljen,  Üc^tn^;  (3)  üf),  as  in  $fü^I, 
&c. ;  U)  uiin  a  few  proper  names,  as  S)ui86ur9 ;  (5)  19  in  Greek  words 
(see  Note)  before  one  consonant,  as  in  %\'qI  ;  (6)  u  in  open  syllables, 
sometimes  followed  by  a  silent  t,  in  words  from  the  French : 
3tpet9u',  (Reoue'* 

AW^.  In  the  more  common  woxds  and  in  general  in  a  natural  nnaffiected  pronnnda- 
tion  9  is  commonly  pronoonced  i:,  as  in  ^Qntfer.  Many,  however,  prefer  to 
prononnce  \f  as  ^:,  as  they  ha?e  become  accnstomed  to  this  pronundation  in  thelr 
study  of  Greek. 

2.  In  unaccented  open  syllables  u  and  )}  have  this  same  sound, 
only  pronounced  a  little  quicker :  93utrau  {by:Ro/).  See  4.  2.  B.  c. 
Note. 

9.  I.  (ä).  I  (t),  the  high-front-wide  vowel,  is  pronounced  much  as 
I  in^m.     It  is  found  only  in  closed  syllables,  as  in  mit,  Srttunt,  &c. 

(b).  It  is  written  :  (i)  usually  i  before  two  or  more  consonants : 
bitter ;  (2)  i  in  monosyllabic  words  which  never  form  open  syllables : 
(in,  in,  &c.,  see  4.  2.  B.  £ ;  (3)  i  in  suf&xes»  as  ig,  nid,  in,  &c. ; 
(4)  i  also  in  april',  6Kque  (kliJ/9),  Stapit'tl,  git^er;  (5)  ie  often  in 
»ieOei^t,  SSiertd,  öierge^n,  öierjlg,  friegfi,  friegt,  friegte,  gefrUgt  (but  only  in 
the  meaning  to  getj;  (6)  ^  before  two  or  more  consonants  in  native 
German  names,  as  in  «6)^ttl,  and  also  usually  before  two  or  more 
consonants  in  foreign  words  (where,  however,  many  prefer  y ;  see 
8. 1.  b.  Note),  as  in  Ößipp'ten,  ©ijmpat^ir',  &c. 

2.  Unaccented  i  followed  by  a  vowel  becomes  unsyllabic,  i.e. 
does  not  form  a  syllable.  According  to  North  German  usage  it  is 
pronounced  almost  as  i,  and  is  therefore  in  this  treatise  indicated 
by  j :   fitlie  (li/ß»),    See  also  36. 3.  (4). 

10.  (a).  y  (u),  the  high-front-wide-round  vowel,  is  not  heard  in 
English.  It  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  into  the  position 
for  i  (or,  more  accurately,  by  lowering  somewhat  the  back  part  of 
the  tongue  and  drawing  in  the  tip  slightly  more  than  in  the  position 
for  t,  at  the  same  time  hollowing  it  so  as  to  enlarge  the  resonance- 
chamber  back  of  the  teeth),  and  then  pronouncing  with  Ups  pro- 
truded and  rounded  as  for  u.    It  is  found  only  in  closed  syllables, 

c  2 
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as  in  «6ütte.  Instead  of  this  sound  we  often  hear  i  in  Middle  and 
South  Germany,  especially  among  the  lower  classes.  We  also 
hear  i  in  the  populär  German  of  the  North. 

(b).  This  y  is  written :  (i)  ü  before  morc  than  one  consonant  or 
a  double  consonant,  as  in  %ViX%  «Oütte;  &c. ;  (2)  ü  also  before  (^  in 
brü^^ig,  Jtu<3^e,  S^jrüdje  (pl,  of  @^)r«d;),  and  the  proper  name  ©lö^^er ; 

(3)  i?  before  more  than  one  consonant  in  Greek  words,  as  in  SPhjr'te, 
&c.,  where,  however,  manypronounce  the  ^  as  i^  see  8.  i.  ä,  Note} 

(4)  u  in  closed  syllables  in  French  words,  as  in  ©urtout  (syÄ/ÄK). 
11. 1.  (ö).    e:  (e),  the  mid-front-narrow  vowel,  is  much  like  a  in 

büke.  In  English,  especially  in  England,  a  in  bake  is  oflen  a 
diphthon^,  beginning  with  e:,  and  running  over  into  a  sound 
approaching  to  />.    Be  careful  to  keep  the  e:  a  simple  vowel. 

(b),  e:  is  written :  (i)  e  before  a  vowel  or  Single  consonant,  also 
in  some  foreign  words  when  final:  5S:^eobor,  Aebe,  gfaffi^mile ;  (2) 
e  also  before  more  than  one  consonant  in  certain  words :  before  Tb 
in  ©cfc^itetbe,  Crbe,  «öerb,  »Serbe,  $ferb,  werben,  and  in  proper  names,  as 
in  Serben,  SBerber ;  before  rt(]^)  in  ©d^wert,  SBert,  and  in  proper  names, 
as  in  Jtaiferdirertl^ ;  also  in  erjt,  93rejel  (also  $rejel),  JCe68ttei6,  JtreM 
(also  kR€ps),  ne6{l|  itetd,  and  in  the  proper  names  S)redben,  ®<!^n?et, 
@<j^n?ebt,  «pebroig  (also  «^If^vig) ;  (3)  ee,  as  in  ^3eet,  SBeere,  &c. ;  (4)  el^,  as  in 
9lel^,  %t\fH,  &c. ;  (5)  ei9  in  3od^  (also  3odei ;  cf.  89.  ^) ;  (6)  t'  in  French 
words,  as  in  Safe' ;  (7)  l^ee  in  %\)tt,  also  now  wntten  %tt ;  (8)  er  in 
some  French  words,  as  SBanfier  (ba^kje/). 

2.  In  unaccented  open  non-final  syllables,  e  has  the  same  sound, 
only  pronounced  a  little  quicker :  ®ef retdr  (zi:kRi:U:R%  See  4.  2. 
B.  c.  riote. 

12.  I.  (a).  ^  (3),  the  mid-front-narrow-round  vowel,  is  not 
found  in  English  speech.  It  is  formed  by  placin^  the  tongue 
into  the  position  for  e:  (or,  more  accurately,  by  lowenng  somewnat 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue  and  drawing  in  the  tip  slightly  more 
than  in  the  position  for  r,  at  the  same  time  hollowing  it,  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  resonance-chamber  back  of  the  teeth),  and  then  pro- 
nouncing  with  lips  protruded  and  rounded  as  for  0:.  The  lip 
aperture  is  thus  larger  than  in  y:.  It  is  usually  found  in  accented 
open  syllables :  «&5i^«le,  3!5«ne.  Instead  of  this  sound  we  often  hear  e: 
in  Middle  and  South  Germany  and  in  parts  of  the  North,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes. 

(6).  This  ö  is  written:  (i)  5  when  final,  or  before  a  vowel  or 
a  Single  consonant,  as  in  ^ö,  (E^opö^e,  t5nen ;  (2)  i^  also  before  more 
than  one  consonant  in  8e^drbe,  SBorbe,  and  in  proper  names  in  'förbe. 
*t)örbe;  also  in  aöörfe,  ^ö<^fl,  and  the  three  proper  names  Sö^n, 
£)fi(er)reltit,  SBört^ij  (3)  ö^  as  in  ^h%\t,  ^ö^e,  &c.;  (4)  oe^j  in  the  Low 
German  proper  name  De^nl^aufen ;  (5)  eu  in  words  from  the  French 
when  final  or  before  one  consonant,  as  in  abieu  {a(f/^);  (6)  oeu  in 
French  words  when  final  or  before  one  consonant,  as  in  SBoeuf,  &c. 

2.  In  unaccented  open  non-final  syllables  ö  has  the  same  sound, 
only  pronounced  a  little  quicker :  ©öotien  (bf'o:'»tsJ9n\  See  4.  a, 
B.  c.  Note. 

13. 1.  (a).    €.*  (a)^  a  prolongued  c  (see  14«  a).    It  sounds  vexy 
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much  like  ei  in  iheir.  Instead  of  e;  we  often  hesTr  e:,  and  this  pro- 
nunciation  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  tendency  in  German  to  make  long  sounds  narrow  and 
Short  ones  wide;  see  8.  i.c* 

(Ä).  e.'  is  written :  (i)  d  when  final,  or  before  a  vowel  or  a  Single 
consonant,  as  in  ^J^Iä,  fäen,  wÄre ;  also  before  (^  in  6ra^e  (past  subj.), 
fptä^e  (past  subj.),  ®<f^r4d;;  in  gemäß;  before  bt  in  the  plural 
©tobte  (also  shts)\  (2)  d  also  before  more  than  one  consonant  in 
certain  words :  before  i\^  in  grdtf^en,  ^|dtf(^eln,  Äarbd'tfc^e,  Äartd'tfc^e ; 
before  ^{1  in  ndcbft ;  before  %  (ts)  in  proper  names,  as  in  .Röntggrä| ; 
frequently  in  Latin  and  Greek  woras,  as  in  ^fti^i^Iud,  «&et)l^d''flud;  &c. ; 
(3)  dl^,  as  in  md^en,  &c.;  (4)  oi  in  French  words  in  open  syllables, 
as  in  $aloi3  (pak/);  (5)  e  before  x  (not  silent  r,  but  only  when 
pronounced)  in  French  words,  as  in  S)effert  {d€S€:j^), 

2.  d  in  unaccented,  open  syllables  has  the  same  sound,  but  is 
pronounced  a  little  quicker :  |}Ubteren  {ptl-tü/Rnt).  See  4.  s.  B.  c, 
NoU. 

14.  (a),  €  Of  or  a),  the  short  mid-front-wide  vowel,  is  the  same 
sound  as  ^  in  kt,  This  sound  is  only  found  in  closed  syllables : 
fett,  *dnbe,  «iOett'  (also  »tUetO,  ^^  (^^  a-  B-  H  *ötel'  (4.  i.  b). 

[b).  c  is  written:  t,  as  in  SRe^;  d^  as  in  ffämmtm;  ai  in  some 
French  words,  as  in  Terrain  (/€ä€^,  S.G. /cä?/). 

15.  (a).  cß  (S),  the  niid-front-wide*round  vowel,  is  the  rounded 
form  of  6,  produced  by  placing  the  tongue  in  the  position  for  e  (or, 
more  accurately,  by  lowering  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  and 
drawing  in  the  tip  slightly  more  than  in  the  position  for  €,  at  the 
same  time  hoUowing  it,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  resonance-chamber 
back  of  the  teeth),  and  then  pronouncing  with  Ups  protruded  and 
rounded  as  for  o.  Thus  the  Hp  aperture  is  larger  than  for  y, 
Instead  of  this  sound  we  often  hear  €  in  Middle  and  South 
Germany  and  in  parts  of  the  North,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes. 

(b).  (B  is  written :  (i)  ö  in  German  words  before  a  double  conso- 
nant, or  two  or  more  consonants,  as  in  <&d(le,  «@5(jer;  (2)  eu  in 
French  words  before  a  double  consonant,  or  two  or  more  conso- 
nants,  or  the  combination  iO  or  i(:  Seurre,  Seuideton  (f(BJ9toy% 
gauteuil  (fö:tait). 

Back  Vowels. 

16. 1.  (a).  a:  (5),  the  long  mid-back-wide  vowel,  is  pronounced  as 
a  in /ather,  which,  however,  must  not  be  rounded  (see  8.  i,b.)as  in 
the  pronunciation  of  sections  of  our  own  country,  especially  in  the 
South.  In  Middle  and  South  Germany,  and  sdso  in  parts  of  the 
North,  it  is  lowered  and  rounded. 

{b),  a:  is  written :  (i)  a  when  final  (except  in  bS,  jid,  na  in  excla- 
mations),  or  before  a  vowel  or  a  single  consonant,  as  in  ^nnä,  ®aal 
(ba/al),  bttben ;  before  ^  in  brac2&  (adj.  and  past  tense  of  bre^en),  SBrad^e, 
@d?ma(i,  frtac^,  ©prad^c,  ftod^;  before  fc^  in  brafd;  (also  dua/);  (2)  or 
before  more  than  one  consonant  in  certain  words :  before  r  + 
consonant  in  %xt,  ^rjt,  ^ax\d),  Sart,  «^arj,  Ouarj,  ®tart,  SBarje  (also 
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Short),  jart ;  also  In  afta^b,  $a))fl,  Sbler ;  (3)  aa,  as  in  %al ;  (4)  af|,  as 
in  ^(;le ;  (5)  accented  l  (except  when  final  sound)  after  o  'in  French 
words,  as  in  93ouboit  {bü:dö:a:R^ ;  (6)  an)  in  the  English  word  @^aat 
(/a:l)f  better  ©ti^al ;  (7)  ae  in  Dutch  proper  names,  as  in  ^atUru 

2.  (a).  a  (a)  is  also  like  a  in  famer.  It  is  the  same  sound  as  a:^ 
only  shortened,  pronounced  more  sharply.  It  is  heard  in  accented 
closed  syllables,  also  in  unaccented  syllables:  Sali,  alt,  an  (4. 2.  B.  b\ 
JSflof  et  (4. 1.  V) ;  $apler',  Cn>am,  «'roBer. 

(6).  It  is  always  written  a  except  as  the  second  element  of  the 
diphthong  oi  in  some  French  words  when  it  is  the  final  sound,  or 
is  unaccented :  Octtol  (oktiiö:a^,  XoiUtU  {to:al€f9). 

17.  (a).  o  (5),  the  mid-back-wide-round  vowel,  is  somewhat  like  o 
in  Noizhf  as  usually  heard  in  American  English.  The  short  0  heard 
in  New  England  in  such  words  as  '  coat,'  *  road/  &c.,  is  still  nearer 
the  German  sound.  The  German  o  must  not  be  pronounced  as  o 
in  English  not^  which  is  a  low-back  vowel,  and  hence  has  a  lower 
position  of  the  tongue  than  the  German  vowel.  Be  careful  to  give 
it  its  füll  sound  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  and  not  to  slur  it  as 
in  unaccented  syllables  in  English  in  such  words  as  cannon. 

{b).  It  is  written  0 :  (i)  before  a  double  consonant,  or  two  or  more 
consonants,  as  in  ®xoVi,  @otte ;  (2)  before  a  Single  consonant  in 
Srom6eere,  ^on,  grot  (in  uninfl.  form]^  ®roo,  ^wfj^tit,  3ot,  üoxUtt,  ^on, 
SSorteil;  and  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  Sortor. 

18. 1.  (a).  0:,  the  mid-back-narrow-round  vowel,  is  like  the  o  in 
heroic,  as  heard  in  American  English,  but  the  lips  are  more  dis- 
tinctly  rounded.  In  the  English  of  England  ö  is  not  a  simple 
sound,  but  a  diphthong.     The  German  sound  is  pure  o:. 

(b).  It  is  written :  (i)  0  when  final  or  before  a  single  consonant, 
as  in  fo,  iRoa^,  Sfiofe  ]  0  before  <ii  in  \i^,  but  short  in  «Ooc^jeit :  (2)  also 
0  before  more  than  one  consonant  in  certain  words :  before  fl  in 
itlofier,  Oflem,  %xo%  and  the  name  3ofl;  before  6{l,  ^^  in  t)h% 
$ro^fl,  also  in  93ogt,  Sotfe,  9ßonb ;  before  xi  (silent  t)  in  words  from 
the  French,  as  in  S^ort,  Steffort';  in  itofd  (or  Soafd);  (3)  oo,  as  in 
600t,  &c.;  (4)  09,  as  in  ro^;  (5)  oe  in  Low  German  names,  as 
®oe{l;  (6)  also  as  oi  in  Low  German  names,  as  Sxoidborf,  &c., 
except  ^ot|enburg,  where  oi  is  pronounced  as  ö{\  (7)  ow  in  many 
Low  German  names  and  some  English  nouns:  ^rebow,  Soiole; 
(8)  au  in  French  words,  as  in  ®auce  {zo/s9);  (9)  eau  in  French 
words,  as  in  $Iateau^;  (10)  oa  in  English  words,  as  in  %siQ.^  (also 
i6:asfi 

2.  In  unaccented  open  non-final  syllables  it  has  the  same  sound, 
only  pronounced  a  little  quicker ;  see  4. 2.  B.  c.  Note. 

19.  in),  u  (u),  the  high-back-wide-round  vowel,  is  like  u  in  puif 
but  in  German  u  the  lips  are  more  rounded*  It  is  only  found  in 
closed  syllables :  Bunt,  k\xn% 

(b.)  It  is  written :  (i)  u  before  a  double  consonant,  or  two  or  more  • 
consonants,  as  in  ^ixtXtx,  ©ruft ;  (2)  also  u  before  one  consonant  in 
^ViX\)tXt  um,  jum,  and  often  jur,  and  in  Latin  suffixes,  as  in  SRetrum, 
8filfud )  (3)  ou  in  French  words  in  closed  syllables,  as  in  9teffource 
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20.  I.  (a).  u:  (n),  the  high-back-narrow-round  vowel,  is  much 
BS  00  in  booby^  as  heard  in  American  English  spoken  in  the  North. 
In  the  English  of  England  00  is  not  a  simple  sound,  but  a  diph« 
thong. 

(b\  u:  is  written :  (i)  u  when  final,  or  before  a  Single  vowel  or 
consonant,  as  in  bu,  S)uo  (but  pronounced  u  in  ](;ul,  pfnx),  Söube; 
(2)  u  in  the  sufiixes  tum  and  ut,  as  in  Sttiä^tum,  Snnut ;  (3)  u  before 
(^  in  SBu^,  fSu^t,  gflud;,  Stnäftn,  fu(3^en,  S:u(^,  HBuc^et;  (4)  u  before  a 
combination  of  consonants  in  tEBud^d,  »u(^d  (both  also  pronounced 
vuks),  ^uflen,  pufien,  ®d^ujter,  SBufl,  ®e6urt,  Subtoig,  Xru^fep,  and  proper 
names  in  nj,  n^,  as  Jtung  (also  short) ;  (5)  ul^,  as  in  Stui,  &c. ;  (6)  ue 
in  the  name  Xoijttut;  (7)  ou  before  a  single  consonant  or  when 
final  in  French  words,  as  in  S!our,  dtenbejooud  (Rat^de.'vu:^ ;  (8)  oe  in 
Dutch  words,  as  in  SBoer  (more  commonly  written  SBur),  &c, 

2.  In  unaccented  open  non-final  syllaDles,  u  has  the  same  sound, 
only  pronounced  a  little  more  quickly:  ä^ulatte  {mü:lat^9)*    See 

The  Mixed  Vowel  e  {a). 

21.  9  (unaccented  e),  the  mid-mixed-narrow  vowel,  is  a  sound 
somewhat  like  the  a  in  sqfa,  It  is  only  found  in  unaccented  syllables, 
as  in  lUfUrif  qi^U,  @pln'bcl,  6elte(tj  in  the  <£nclitics  (see  57.  B  and  C) 
ber,  M,  bem,  ben,  ed,  &c.  In  the  nnal  unaccented  syllables  el,  tm,  en, 
er,  the  e  often  naturally  drops  out  in  ordinary  language :  rittn  for 
Titten,  &c 

Diphthongs. 


I.  el  is  pronounced  much  as  f'  in  mine.  It  is  written :  (i)  ei,  as 
in  (St,  @tetn;  (2)  ai,  as  in  SD^ai;  (3)  e^  in  proper  names,  as  in  SHte^er; 
(4)  a)9  in  proper  names,  as  in  fßa^ttti}  (5)  ii  (9}  in  Dutch  names,  as 
in  3lffel  (©ffel). 

23.  au  is  pronounced  much  as  om  in  huä,  It  is  always 
written  au. 

^0t€.  In  some  foreign  woxds  au  represents  two  Towels  each  fonning  a  syllable ; 

24.  eu  is  pronounced  much  as  oy  in  bqy.  It  is  written  :  (i)  eu,  as 
in  <6eu,  but  for  exceptions  see  Noie  2,  below ;  (2)  au,  as  in  gläubig, 
but  see  Noie  3  for  exceptions ;  (3)  oi  in  a  few  Low  German  words, 
as  SBot,  al^ol,  ^oilenburg,  &c.,  and  the  foreign  word  £(o!oi^e  (or  more 
commonly  i^ebfoie  kfko:'jd) ;  (4)  09  in  Low  German  names  and  a  few 
foreign  words,  as  t&oijerÄwerbo,  SKiöbtojj ;  ^^robgerolc^t,  ©aöoij'en ;  (5)  ieu 
in  Bieutenant  {löttnant),  better  £eutnant;  (6)  ui  in  Dutch  words, 
as  in  Suibetfee. 

JVbte  z.   (5n  and  &u  are  varionsly  pronounced  in  the  different  dialects. 

A^/f  2,  In  lome  word^  eu  represents  two  vowels  each  fonning  a  syllable :  Sebe'unt, 
S^accalau'reud,  &c 

J^o/e  3.  In  some  foreign  words  &tt  represents  two  vowels  each  forming  a  syllable : 
SttbiiaTum,  ^aitffifni,  &c 

Nasal  Vowels. 

25.  In  many  of  the  later  loan-words  from  the  French,  nasal  vowels, 
which  are  indicated  by  a  foUowing  m  or  n,  are  pronounced  as  in  the 
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original :  am,  an,  em,  en  =  ä,  u  e.  nasal  a ;  ain,  ein,  im,  in  =  € ;  om  and 
m=d;  um  and  nn=ce,  when  the  m  or  n  is  not  doubled  or  followed 
by  a  vowel.  This  pronunciation,  however,  prevails  only  in  the 
South  and  parts  of  the  Midland.  In  the  North  ä,  €,  o,  ä,  are  quite 
generally  replaced  by  the  nearest  native  sounds,  ap,  cy,  öjr,  cf^,  i*  e. 
a,  €,  0,  (B  followed  by  ^r  (see  86.  by.  S^ance,  €ntm,  ©affin,  ^Ballon,  iUerbun, 
^Jarfum,  pronounce  faffs^^  antRe/^  haseff^  bahtf^  vtRdctff^  panfcetf 
(more  commonly  ^arfum/a^.-wO-  ^^  ^  ^'^^  thoroughly  naturalized 
words  these  endings  are  pronounced  as  in  German :  SatatOon  (baUU' 
jo:ff\.  SBalfon  (balko,W  or  oalko^,  ®amlfon  {gajmt:zo:f/),  &c. 

Mutation  (Umlaut)  of  Vowels. 

26.  A.  Mutation  oftke  Back  Vowels,  The  vowels  a,  e,  u,  and  the  diphthon^ 
au,  are  modified  or  mutated,  as  it  may  be  called,  when  an  t  or  {  follows 
in  the  next  syllable,  or  m  the  second  succeeding  syllable :  ®tunbe,  fiünbltcfi ; 
fWutter,  mütterlt^;  Olaum,  räumli^;  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  gebnibtgl 
fc^ulbia,  &c.  Tlie  cause  of  mutation  cannot  usually  be  seen  in  the  present 
period  of  the  language^  as  the  i  or  \  which  formerly  stood  in  the  foUowing 
syllable  has.disappeared  or  decayed  to  the  form  of  c :  ®äfie  (pl.  of  ®af)),  but 
O.H.G.  gesti ;  nagten,  but  O.H.G.  nerian.  The  mutation  of  a  was  in  earlier 
times  written  c,  which  is  in  part  still  preserved:  brennen,  brannte,  &c  The 
mutated  vowels  have  in  different  periods  been  designated  in  different  ways. 
In  earlier  N.H.G.  it  was  common  to  vmte  an  e  over  or  alongside  of  the  vow^, 
but  at  present  the  usual  sign  of  mutation  is  two  dots  above  the  vowels,  which 
are  the  remnants  of  the  e  of  former  times.  Older  usage  survives  in  a  few 
names:  ®oet^e,&c.   Also  sometimes  after  capitals:  $(e,  Dt,  Ue;  usually  &,  £),  U. 

The  pronunciation  of  these  mutated  sounds  has  been  treated  above. 
When  the  i  or  {,  which  are  pronounced  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth, 
followed  the  back  vowels  a,  0,  n,  and  the  diphthong  au,  the  result  was  that 
the  back  sounds  were  modified,  the  tongue  shifting  more  to  the  front  in 
unconscious  anticipation  of  the  foUowing  tor  J[. 

NoU.  Mntatton  is  still  an  active  force,  but  its  spread  is  bronght  about  by  qnite 
a  diflerent  cause.  The  cause  of  mutation  in  former  times  was  the  physiological  one 
mentioned  aboTC,  the  present  cause  of  mutation  is  the  psychological  one  of  analogy. 
Thus  certain  grammatical  groups  which  from  physiological  reasons  suffered  mutation 
in  former  periods  have  so  influenced  other  groups  that  they  too  haye  assumed  mutated 
form.    For  an  example  of  mutation  by  analogy  see  66.  o. 

B.  A'Mutation.  This  is  also  a  change  of  sound  in  the  stem  under  the 
influence  of  the  following  vowel.  The  vowels  /  and  ü  were  in  earlier  periods 
changed  to  e  and  o  respectively,  when  an  a,  e^  or  o  followed  in  the  next 
syUable.  This  change  is  called  a-mutation  from  the  frequency  of  the 
mutation  under  the  influence  of  a  following  o.  The  change  of  i  to  ty  whiie  not 
an  extensive  one,  took  place  in  a  number  of  cases.  Illustrative  examples  are 
given  in  198, 1.  Division,  d\  2,  Division,  d\  199,  i.  Division,  d.  In  English 
the  older  i  may  still  be  preserved :  £e(er,  but  liver,  &c  The  u  mutated  to 
0  here  quite  regularly  except  before  a  nasal +consonant,  or  before/  Thus 
the  pen.  participle  de^olfm  (O.H.G.  giholfan)  has  the  mutated  o,  while  in 
gcbuHbeii,  perf.  participle  of  binben,  a  word  belonging  to  the  same  gradation 
class,  the  mutation  did  not  take  place,  as  it  was  hindered  by  the  nb  following 
the  vowel  of  the  stem.  Thus  also  gfiKe  (O.H.G.  fulll),  füllen  (Gothic  fulljan), 
but  wU  (original  stem  folla).  Later  unmutated  u  became  ü  according  to 
Ay  above,  when  an  i  or  i  followed,  as  in  the  examples  SüHe  and  fäf(:n. 

C,  Mutation  of  e.  The  vowel  e  is  changed  to  i  before  a  nasal  +  a  con- 
sonant,  or  if  an  i,  {,  or  u  follows  in  the  next  syllable.  Thus  the  stem  vowel 
in  Mnben  is  i,  white  in  some  other  verbs  belonging  to  the  same  class  it  is  e. 
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as  in  l^jht.  Thus  alao  die  e  of  (Sibc  has  become  i  in  irbtfd^,  as  it  is  followed 
byi.  Thus  also  SÖftf  beoomes  koirfti«^,  &c.  Sometimes  the  force  at  work 
can  only  be  seen  m  its  efiects,  as  the  following  i  or  u  has  become  t,  or  has 
dropped  out :  ^crg,  but  ®e6irge  (O.H.G.  gibirgi) ;  ttäft,  but  ®m(^t  (O.H.G. 
^rihti) ;  Latin  sep/em,  but  jieben  (O.H.G.  sibun).  See  also  197.  C.  The 
different  forces  at  work  in  these  changes  are  no  longer  feit,  but  they  have 
[dayed  an  important  part  in  shaping  the jpresent  forms  of  the  language. 

D.  Vovfi/  Gradation  (Ablaut).  A  dinerence  of  accent  in  diffeient  forms 
of  the  same  word  developed  in  early  times  vowel  gradation,  that  is,  a 
difierence  of  vowel :  compare  Xforo»!  but  ?Airor.  In  English  vowel  grada- 
tion  often  exists,  although  it  is  not  indicated  by  the  orthography :  historian 
(histo:'ri9n),  hlstory  {his't9rt).  As  can  be  seen  from  the  examples,  loss  of 
accent  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  vowel  element  This  force  can 
now  ölten  be  seen  only  in  its  effects,  as  the  difference  of  accent  has  in  most 
part  disappeared :  ca'pio,  acd'pio  (formerly  ac^cipio,  hence  reduction  of  stem 
vowel).  Vowel  gradation  is  now  most  dearly  to  be  observed  in  strong 
verbs,  and  for  practica  reasons  this  snbject  is  discussed  under  that  head ; 
see  JWa  A. 

CONSONANTS, 

27.  General  Rule.  Unlike  vowelsy  which  do  not  change  their 
quantityand  pronunciation  from  the  addition  of  inflectionalendings, 
consonants  may  change  considerably  their  sound  in  certain  posi- 
tions,  as  noted  below  (in  articles  29-417)  under  the  dißerent 
consonants :  lefen  to  read,  bu  liefl ;  Ileqen  to  lie,  bu  Itegfl ;  here  the 
f  and  ß  in  the  different  words  have  different  sounds. 

The  aspirate  f). 

28.  «&  is pronounced  like  h  in  hand,  only  more  forcibly.  Only  the 
initial  1^  of  a  stem  syllable,  be  it  a  simple  word,  a  Compound,  or 
a  Suffix,  has  this  pronunciation :  «i^alt,  Utnl^alt,  9Beid^eit.  The  ^  is 
pronounced  medially  in  D^eim  and  Sll^otn;  as  they  are  Compounds, 
or  are  feit  as  Compounds.  The  1^  is  still  sounded  in  8Bil(^e(m;  &c., 
but  in  some  Compound  names,  as  9BaU]()er  (now  also  written  SBalter), 
a^atl^ilbe  (also  written  Sftatilbe),  &c.,  it  is  silent,  as  the  names  are  not 
vividly  feit  as  Compounds.  The  medial  1^  is  naturally  pronounced 
in  the  onomatopoetic  forms  U^u,  @diu^u,  also  the  exciamations  af^o^, 
ol^o^  Medial  1)  is  also  pronounced  in  foreign  words :  Se^öoa^,  ^2((f  ol^ol, 
&af)axa,  fontro^teten,  &c.  In  all  German  words  medial  and  final  1^ 
have  elsewhere  become  silent  except  in  the  South-west  (especially 
in  Baden,  Switzerland,  Tyrol),  where  it  can  still  be  heard  medially 
between  vowels,  as  in  fc^en.  It  must,  indeed,  have  thus  been 
pronounced  medially  throughout  a  large  part  of  Germany  up  to 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  or  it  would  not  have  come  down  to  us 
so  well  preserved  here  in  the  orthography,  Since  the  fifteenth 
Century,  however,  ^  does  not  possess  exclusively  an  etymological 
value,  as  many  new  unhistorical  t;'s  have  been  inserted  merely  as 
a  sign  to  showthat  the  preceding  vowel  is  long.  As  it  often  Stands 
where  the  preceding  vowel  would  be  clearly  marked  as  long 
without  its  assistance,  the  new  official  rules  require  here  its  Omission 
in  many  cases,  as  dlat  instead  of  fÜat^,  while  in  others  they  incon- 
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sistently  allow  it  to  stand.  This  inconsistency  is  easily  justified  in 
those  caaes  where  the  1^  is  not  a  mere  sign  to  show  the  length  of 
the  preceding  vowel,  but  is  an  etymological  part  of  the  stem  which 
has  m  course  of  time  become  silent,  although  in  other  words  of  the 
same  origin  the  1^  appears  in  the  older  form  of  a  pronounced  d^ : 
feigen  (pro.  ze:*9n)  io  see,  but  @id;t  sighL  The  silent  ^  has  been 
allowed  to  stand,  especially  in  words  with  a  stem  ending  in  I,  tn,  n,  x, 
where,  however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for 
using  it :  9tt)U,  rul^mtn,  f dienen,  fül^ren,  &c. 

An  A  is  in  N.G.  often  pronounced  after  ^,  t,  t  (as  also  in  English), 
although  no  printed  character  here  represents  it ;  see  29.  a. 

J^//.  Aocording  to  its  formation  1^  is  a  Towel,  differing,  howener,  firom  other 
Towels  in  that  it  is  voiceless.  It  always  has  the  month  position  of  the  foUowing 
▼oweL  Thiis  (u  is  a  voicelon  u  foUowed  by  a  voiced  n,  and  l^a  is  a  voioeless  a 
foliowed  fay  a  Yoiced  a,  Acc  The  one  character  (  Stands  thns,  not  for  one  soond,  bat 
for  a  nnmber  of  different  yoiceless  yowels.  ^  is  classed  here  as  a  consonant  becanse 
it  is  invariably  nsed  as  a  oonsooant  and  also  has  the  aoonstic  effect  of  a  consonant, 
namely,  that  of  a  voiceless  spizanL 

Stops  :  voiceless  <),  t,  f ;  voiced  i,  b,  fl. 

• 

20.  The  voiceless  stops  )ß,  t,  t  are  pronounced  much  as  in  English. 
The  voiced  stops  h,  b,  g  are,  according  to  the  Standard  of  the  stage, 
pronounced  as  in  English,  when  they  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Word,  or  elsewhere  before  a  vowel  or  voiced  consonant,  but  when 
final  (end  of  word  or  syllable)  or  next  to  a  voiceless  consonant  they 
become  voiceless  }p,  t,  t :  (voiced)  bieten,  ba^,  ^ut ;  but  final  (,  b,  g  in 
ob,  ^unb,  Xaq,  and  «Oebtoig  to  be  pronounced  voiceless,  as  op,  hunt, 
(a:k,  and  he:ivif;  also  (,  b,  g  in  W>t,  [be0]  (Etb0,  liegt  to  be  pronounced 
voiceless,  as  apt,  äits,  lükt  This  change  of  sound  from  (  to  )>  and 
b  to  t  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  or  next  to  a  voiceless  consonant,  is 
well  established  in  the  North,  but  that  of  g  to  f  has,  although 
supported  by  the  stage  and  many  scholars,  not  yet  become  general 
usage.  The  g  in  these  positions  is  in  the  North  still  usually  a 
Spirant  and  is  pronounced  as  the  voiceless  spirants  ^  in  i(b  and  a<!^ 
(see  82. 3.  a  and  b),  Good  usage  in  the  North  has,  however, 
decided  for  the  stage  pronunciation  g  initiallj^f  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  it  mediaUy,  especially  strong  in  foreign  words,  but  the 
general  pronunciation  of  medial  g  is  still  j  or^aa  described  in  94. 
3  and  4  and  86.  3  and  4.  In  the  South  the  g  m  all  these  positions 
is  pronounced  as  k ;  see  a.  Afler  the  palatal  nasal  n,  g  is  usually 
entirely  silent :  fing,  fingen ;  see  86.  b. 

a.  In  Middle  and  South  Germany  B,  b,  g  lack  voice  dement,  and  hence 
it  is  often  difficult  for  us  to  distinguish  in  these  sections  between  h  and  p, 
b  and  t,  g  and  f.  There  is  sometimes,  however,  a  real  difference  between 
M.G.  and  S.G.  voiceless  h,  b,  g  and  p,  t,  t,  namely,  the  explosion  of  the  latter 
is  more  sudden  and  is  foliowed  by  an  A  sound.  Thus  a  uerman  from  Prague 
pronounces  iDu  bift  ein  gutc6  Jtinb  as  tu: pist  <Un  ku:t95  khinU  North  Germans 
usually  pronounce  (as  we  do  also  in  English)  the  ^  after  )>,  t,  f,  but  Middle 
and  South  Germans  only  initially  at  the  most,  and  some  only  after  initial 
!  before  vowels,  and  some  do  not  distineuish  at  all  between  b,  b,  g  and  ^,  t,  f. 
As  differing  irom  the  abovei  it  should,  however,  be  noted  that  in  M.G.  and 
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in  pait  in  S.G.  (laige  paxt  of  S.£.)  medial  B  between  vowels,  or  after  I  or 
t  before  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  as  the  voiced  v  spoken  in  M.G.  and  S.G. : 
SifBe,  %aibt,  pro.  //.*v^,/a£vp.  In  sections  of  tbe  South-West  it  is  voiceless  v. 
In  the  North  the  populär  pronunciation  of  g  is  that  of  a  spirant:  initially 
Jy  f»^>  o^  ^9  medially  and  finally  according  to  the  general  usage  described 
aböve,  with  the  exception  that  it  often  becomes  voiceless  medially  in  the 
Midlajid. 

^.  In  derivatives  and  Compounds  these  stops  aze  pronounced  voiceless  if 
they  stand  at  the  end  of  either  component:  SIbart  (äjkoif)»  In  that  case 
(see  41. 3.  a),  however,  where  the  final  stop  is  caixied  over  to  the  next  syllable, 
k  is  pxoBOOBoed  Toioed :  Uso^ttäfiau 


How  THE  Stops  are  written. 

ao.  I.  The^  sound  is  written  p  or  pp  (after  a  short  vowel),  as  in 
füaax,  fRappt ;  b  finally  and  also  medially  before  a  consonant  except 
sometimes  before  the  Suffixes  lein,  U(^,  ling,  where  (  is  pronounced  p 
orb:  a(  {ap\  ob  {p^\  ^hi  (apf),  JtnABIein  (kn^.f'läin  or  knvVUin). 

2.  The  /  sound  is  written  t  or  tt  (after  a  short  vowel),  as  in  Xm, 
fftt;  t^  in  German  names,  as  @i>et^,  but  Christian  names  «Oerta 
rather  than  <&ftt^a,  &c. ;  i\)  in  many  foreign  words,  as  in  5l^ema, 
^l^emfe,  &c. ;  b  finally  and  also  medially  before  a  consonant,  except 
sometimes  before  the  Suffixes  Idn,  li^;  ling,  where  b  is  pronounced 
/  or  </,  as  in  9Runb  {nrnnf),  ^ubwig  {lu:tvif),  StintÜtin  (kinüatn  or  kind- 
Iaht) ;  bt  in  a  few  words,  as  in  @tabt,  fanbte,  berebt;  &c. 

3.  The  k  sound  is  written :  (i)  f  or  «f  (after  a  short  vowel),  as  in 
fa^l,  btd  j  (2)  ^  in  a  number  of  words  where  it  is  foUowed  by  an  f 
or  d  which  forms  a  part  of  the  stem,  as  in  Dc^d,  D^^fen,  but  not  in 
(M)  SBud^l,  »ac^'fant,  &c. ;  (3)  ^  also  in  many  foreign  words,  as  in 
C^or,  See  82.  o.  a.  Note.  (2);  (4)  q  before  u,  as  in  CLucOe  (kv^b) ;  (5)  in 
parts  of  the  Worth,  g  after  n  when  final  or  before  voiceless  con- 
sonant, as  in  ßing  (gipk\  bringfl  (bRitfks()\  (6)  g  also  elsewhere  in 
a  few  isolated  words,  as  flugd,  ^2lugdburg,  @rog;  (7)  gg  finally,  or 
medially  before  a  consonant,  as  in  Srigg,  flaggt ;  (8)  c  in  many  foreign 
words,  as  in  Sognac  (kofi^jak\  or  now  better  in  German  spelling 
Jtognaf ;  (9)  also  cc  in  some  foreign  words,  as  in  Sccorb^,  now  better 
in  German  spelling  3(!forb. 

4.  The  b  sound  is  written  only  (  or  b6  (after  a  short  vowel) :  Sal^n, 
(Kbe. 

5.  The  d  sound  is  written  only  b  or  bb  (after  a  short  vowel) :  b«, 
iUabbe. 

Noie,    The  b  it  süent  in  a  few  words  from  the  French:  gfonb«  (>sr)i  $(afonb 

6.  The  g  (voiced  stop  as  in  English  g  in  go)  sound  is  written  : 
(i)  g  initially,  as  in  gut ;  (2)  also  medially  in  many  foreign  words, 
especially  those  in  which  g  Stands  before  a  consonant  or  an  accented 
vowel,  as  in  5lgtaffe,  ©oange'lium ;  (3)  gg  medially  after  a  short  vowel 
when  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  Ivlagge ;  (4)  gu  before  a  front  vowel 
in  foreign  words,  as  in  ©uttar're,  or  now  better  in  German  spelling 
Äitane ;  (5)  g^  in  foreign  word%  as  in  ©^ibcOine,  @^etto  (or  ®etto). 
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Spirakts. 

31.  Voiceless  f,  d  (f,  ff,  ü),  (^,  ß,  fdj ;  voiced  w,  f,  i  fl,  r. 

Spirants  like  stops  vary  in  part  in  pronunciation  according  to 
their  position,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  following  articles. 

32.  Voiceless  spirants— f,  8  (f,  ff,  f ),  *,  fl,  f(^. 

1.  f  is  pronounced  Bsf  in ßne :  fünf,  &c. 

2.  0  (s)  Sounds  nearly  like  ss  in  fnoss,  but  is  narrower  in  its 
tongue  articulation,  that  is,  has  a  somewhat  smaller  air-channel 
between  the  tongue  and  the  teeth-roots,  which  gives  the  hiss  a 
higher  pitch :  «^aud,  ®id,  &c. 

3.  The  spirants  ä)  and  9  are  not  found  in  English.  Their  pro- 
nunciation depends  upon  their  position : 

a.  Medially  and  finally  after  a  front  vowel  (see  6.  a,  above)  or 
any  consonant,  initially  in  some  foreign  words  (see  Note,  below^ 
and  always  in  the  diminutive  suffix  d^en,  <4  has  a  sound  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  English  y  in  yes  pronounced  without  voice  (see 
art  8.  2),  but  it  is  much  stronger,  the  tongue  is  also  brought  closer 
to  the  front  part  of  the  hard  palate :  ße(^en,  iä^,fitxäft,  €^inirg,  Sl^dbc^n. 
Also  g  final  or  before  a  consonant  has  the  same  sound  when  it 
foUows  a  front  vowel  or  any  consonant:  Steg,  legt,  Strg.  The 
phonetic  symbol  for  this  sound  is  f. 

Nett,  In  foreign  words  iJBi  can  also  form  the  initial  sotmd  of  a  syllable.  Its 
pronunciation  in  this  position  depends  in  part  npon  the  origin  of  the  word:  (i)  In 
Gieek  words  it  is  prononnced  f  before  a  front  Towel  and  sometimes  before  a  consonant : 
CS^cmie,  G^tie  ifBifi),  &c  (a)  In  Greek  words  before  a  back  vowel  and  nsuallj 
also  before  a  consonant  it  is  prononnced  ki  (S^araftev^  G^olera,  (S^or,  G^rtft,  &c. 
(5)  In  Greek  wozds  between  yowels  db  is  prononnced  as  in  Geraian  words,  i.e.  f  after 
front  yowels  and  all  consonants,  and  x  after  back  yowels :  Sted^antf  (m€:fa/mi\ 
9Lxfy,  Dt^e'fier  (also  oRk9s't9R\  ^t)))0{(onbne  {k^:p8:xondMif).  (4)  In  Fiench  words 
it  is  prononnced  f  initially  and  medially :  (S^tca'ne  (now  better  written  ©cl^ifane)» 
(F^ofoCa^bf  (Span,  bnt  with  French  pronunciation  of  <!( ;  better  ®(!6ofo(abe),  93 ran (^f, 
&c.   (5)  In  English  words  -/(French)  or  (/'(Eng.)  :  (J^cd  (now  ^(Jerf),  4<trtetii,  &c. 

b.  After  back  vowels  (see  6.3,  above)  ^  becomes  a  guttural 
Spirant,  as  in  a(^.  It  is  heard  from  Scotchmen  for  ch  in  loch.  It  is 
formed  by  raising  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  towards  the  middle 
of  the  soft  palate,  a  little  higher  than  in  the  position  for  short  u,  and 
then  forcing  through  this  space  between  the  tongue  and  palate 
a  broad  current  of  air,  which  produces  a  rough  rasping  sound.  In 
a  few  foreign  words  cc^  has  this  same  sound :  ^JBac^ud;  &c.  In 
North  Germany  9  is  also  thus  pronounced,  when  it  Stands  after 
a  back  vowel  and  is  not  followed  by  a  vowel :  %a%  tagt.  The 
phonetic  symbol  for  this  sound  is  x. 

4.  f<^  something  like  sk  in  shy^  but  in  German  the  lips  are 
protruded  more,  and  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  less  raised :  fti^rf, 
©c^iff,  &c.  Though  usually  represented  by  three  letters  (f(^),  this 
sound  is  a  simple  one,  the  phonetic  symbol  of  which  is/ 

How  Voiceless  Spirants  are  written. 

33.  I.  The/sound  is  written :  (i)  f  or  ff(after  short  vowel),  as  in 
gfaH,  Schiff,  &c, ;  (2)  ö  in  a  few  German  words,  as  in  QSater,  33ettfr, 
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SetKitter,  Sehnte  (better  9mt),  oer^  Siiti),  \>itl,  ^itx,  aStie«  {^tit^l  SSogel, 
fßelt,  \>oti,  t>on\,  oon,  oor,  l^omr,  juoörberfl,  )>om,  Stel^el,  and  in  a  few 
proper  names,  as  QSilmat,  93tr(^ow,  SJof ,  ißifd^et;  &c. ;  ^at>tl,  iOelbede 
(townX  &c. ;  (3)  9  finally  in  all  foreign  words,  as  in  paffit),  medially  in 
iwnt,  sometimes  in  Braue  (StttU),  dltvvtn,  $ul9fr  (often),  @fiat>t,  and 
regularly  before  a  consonant,  as  in  J^eofoie,  initially  in  SJett,  ißerd, 
Sogt,  3ki((^en;  (4)  pif  in  foreign  words,  as  in  $l^ilofo))]^,  2)ip^t^on0,  &c. ; 

(5)  ^^(  in  the  Greek  name  ®app^o. 

2.  The  5  sound  is  written :  (i)  0  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  9Rood ; 
(2)  f  medially  before  consonants,  as  in  l&ifte,  also  before  vowels  if  it 
is  preceded  by  a  consonant  other  than  I,  in>  n,  r :  (SrSfe  (€Rp's9\  but 
the  f  is  voiced  in  £in{e  as  it  follows  n ;  (3)  ®  or  f  initially  in  foreign 
words  before  a  consonant,  as  in  @!t))e,  ©maragb,  Sjeite  {stsefttB) ;  (4) 
€  initially  before  a  vowei  in  some  nouns  from  the  French,  as  in 
Sftdcant,  @crt)ice,which  are^however,  also  pronounced  after  German 
fSeishion  with  voiced  f ;  (5)  ff  between  vowels  when'a  short  vowel, 
and  §  when  a  long  vowel  precedes,  as  in  &Iüffe,  ^ix^t ;  ^  at  the  end,  or 
medially  before  a  consonant  in  all  words  which  require  ff  or  §  between 
vowels,  as  in  8f(uf ,  G.  ffluffed,  9ä$,  G.  %vi^ti,  müfff n,bu  mu§t, fto^en,  bu  ftSßt ; 

(6)  heard  as  the  latter  element  in  the  double  sound  ts  (written  },  |,  t 
before  t,  c  before  front  vowels ;  see  39,  3)  even  before  vowels,  as  in 
JtatK/  ^jen,  $atient,  afgetifd^  {asise:h/,  also  written  adjettfcl^  or  adcettfd^ ;  or 
affetifdb  when  pronounced  with  a  !) ;  (7)  9  in  words  from  the  French, 
as  in  gfa^on  {jasotf) ;  (8)  c  in  some  French  words,  especially  before  ^, 
as  in  Annonce  {flnotf'si)\  (9)  g  in  SBtonje  (also  pronounced  with  si)^ 
and  in  the  Spanisn  words  S^imBora^o,  Sabij,  Sortej,  but  in  other 
Spanish  words  pronounced  as  /!s,  as  in  ^Icajar. 

3.  (T  is  written  d^  in  some  words  and  g  in  others,  as  described  in 
82.  3.  a. 

Also  X  is  written  d^  in  some  words  and  g  in  others ;  see  82.  3.  d. 

4.  /  is  written :  (i)  W  as  in  Warf;  (a)  f  initially  before  p  or  t  in 
all  Stern  syllables:  (prec^m,  {leiten,  t>tt\it\)^t\,  Qmd^iün;  (3)  c^  in 
French  and  other  foreign  words;  see  82.3.0.  iVbi^ (4). (5);  (4)  f^ 
in  English  words,  as  in  @fyircl,  better  ®(^al ;  (5)  c  in  Italian  words, 
as  Qtüo,  Stoloncett  (vu6:bhfdr^;  c  here  better  =  ^except  in  Sicerone 
(tsi.i&Rö/n3i)]  (6)  X  in  5)ou  Ouliote  {(Mki/o()\  (7)  contained  in  (^ 
in  English  words  (see  82.3.0.  Note  (5))  and  also  in  ®utta^er(^a 
(gutapti^tja:,  also  gutaptxfa:);  (8)  contained  in  the  Slavonic  tfc^ 
or  cj  (— ^X  as  in  3!f(3^cd^e  or  Sgec^e  (^ep). 

o.  In  foreign  words  f  before  V  and  t  is  usually  pronounced  as  in  German 
words,  bat  in  a  few  cases,  especially  Compounds  where  the  origin  of  the  word 
is  noc  vividly  feit,  and  hence  f|p  or  ^  are  not  feit  as  the  initial  part  of  a  stem 
syllable,  there  is  some  fluctuation  in  usage :  3nftinh  {inftitjkf  or  institjkf)^  &c. 

b.  In  Hanover,  Holstein,  Friesland,  and  Mecklenburg,  initial  f  before  p 
and  t  is  pronounced  as  voioeless  s  instead  of/:  stain  instead  oiftaXn  (<Striii). 

c.  In  the  Southwest  fl,  fp  are  pronouncedy?,  fp  also  finally  and  medially ; 
not  only  so  in  dialect,  but  often  also  by  the  educated  classes  :  kunft^  bvnjt»^ 
hafp9l  instead  of  Jtunfi,  Jdürftr,  ^f^et.  In  some  M.G.  dialectsy  is  heard 
fer  M  after  t :  b^Bf»  instead  of  86rfe.  In  the  dialect  of  Berlin  /  is  heard  after 
r  for  1  and  5  for  jr:  S)itc^  (ättsß)^  fttfe  {kisy). 
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VoicED  Spirants— w,  f,  i,  g,  i  or  8  (both  =  j),  r. 

34.  I.  »  (v)  is  much  like  v  in  t;^ry«  It  is  formed  with  the  lips 
and  teeth  in  much  the  sarae  way,  but  is  not  quite  as  distinctly 
huzzed  as  the  Enelish  v.  It  is  pronounced  in  South  and  Middle 
Germany  as  v,  a  bilabial  sound,  pronounced  with  both  lips,  some- 
what  like  our  English  w,  but  with  the  important  exception  that  it 
lacks  the  rounding  of  the  lips  and  does  not  raise  the  tongue  to  the 
Position  of  u  as  in  English.  The  S.G.  n>  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  buzz  as  in  the  North.  N.G.  tc  is  sometimes  bilabial  alter  a  con- 
sonant,  or  when  written  u  after  q,  as  in  ©c^weßer,  gtoti,  CueOe.  It  is 
here  more  commonly  the  usual  labio-dental  (i.e. v},  which, however, 
is  sometimes  almost  or  quite  voiceless. 

2.  Voiced  5  (z)  is  pronounced  like  5  in  rose :  feiten,  Stofe. 

a.  In  all  the  pbsitions  (see  96.  2)  where  f  in  N.G.  is  voicedi  it  is  in  S.G. 
voiceless. 

^.  l(J)  has  much  the  same  sound  as  j^  inyes :  ia,  Jagen,  &c.  The 
articulation  is  closer  in  German  than  in  English^,  and  hence  in 
German  there  is  a  gentle  buzz,  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  air  in 
passing  through  the  narrowed  space.  This  friction  is  more  marked 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 

4.  g  is  a  voiced  spirant  after  back  vowels,  when  also  followed  by 
a  vowel :  wagen,  nagen,  i^ugen.  The  English  g  is  here  an  explodent 
or  stop,  but  this  German  sound  is  a  continuant  or  spirant,  the  voice 
continuing  and  not  suddenly  stopped  as  in  Englisn.  Germans  in 
the  South  pronounce  this  g  as  in  English,  except  that  it  is  voice- 
less. If  the  g  of  the  stage  is  not  ^iven  the  precedence  the  spirant 
g  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  voiceless  stop,  as  it  is  the  common 
pronunciation  of  North  and  a  large  part  of  Afiddle  Germany.  The 
phonetic  symbol  for  this  sound  is  g. 

5.  5,  the  voiced  sound  corresponding  to  voiceless  fti^,  not  found 
in  German  words  but  in  many  Ibreign  ones,  is  somewhat  like  s  in 
pUasure :  3oumaUfl,  &c  For  spelUngs  see  M.  5.  This  sound  is 
replaced  in  S.G.  and  M.G.  by/f 

6.  German  r,  or  rather  French  r,  as  it  was  first  introduced  into 
the  language  from  the  French,  has  an  entirely  dlfferent  sound  and 
is  formed  dißerently  from  the  English.  German  r  is  produced  by 
the  Uvula,  the  little  fleshy  conical  body  suspended  from  the  middle 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  soft  palate.  The  uvuIa  is  set  in  Vibration 
by  the  current  of  escaping  air  pushing  against  it.  To  form  this  t 
the  root  of  the  tongue  must  be  quite  tightly  closed  in  around  the 
Uvula,  forming  a  little  groove  in  which  it  hangs,  so  that  the  escaping 
air  must  of  necessity  push  it  out  to  pass  beyond.  The  tongue  is 
kept  dravm  back  and  remains  moHonkss,  This  r  is  not  usually 
trilled,  but  is  pronounced  quite  softly,  and  often  passes  over  into  a 
or  9  in  final  svllables.  On  the  other  band  it  is  often  pronounced 
as  a  harsh  ^  (as  in  a^).  There  is  also  another  r  which  prevailed 
in  earlier  periods  of  the  language  and  is  still  heard  in  certain 
localities;  see  87.  2. 
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HOW  VOICED  SpIRANTS  ARE  WRITTEN. 

35.  I«  The  V  sound  is  usually  written :  (i)  »,  as  in  xnolfl ;  (2)  f  in 
a  large  section  of  the  North  when  the  f  Stands  before  a  vowel  of  an 
inflectional  ending,  in  case  of  nouns  and  adjectives  whose  simple 
stem  ends  in  f,  as  in  (^ö)  Stiefed  (bin/v9s\  peifer  {ßatv9R),  but  the/ 
sound  should  be  preferred  here,  as  the  v  sound,  although  supported 
by  historic  considerations,  is  now  generally  considered  dialectic, 
and  does  not  seem  likely  to  spread ;  (3)  D  initiaUy  and  medially  in 
foreign  words,  as  in  Safe,  $afft'oa,  but  never  when  final,  as  in  ^affto 
(pasi:/^);  (4) »  medially  in  Low  German  words,  as  in  IuJ>m ;  (5)  u  after 
q,  as  in  dual  {kva:l);  (6)  u  after  f  in  Sidfuit' ;  (7)  u  after  g  in  SinBUtfi', 
(Pinguin,  fangu7nifcl^ ;  (8)  u  after  z,  as  in  ®uabf,  Suite,  &c. 

^oie.  In  Middle  and  South  Gennany  v  is  pronounced  thiooghout  as  Gcnnan  9, 
i.  e.  as/.  Also  in  the  North,  familiär  words  as  9len>en,  $uber,  Ac*,  aic  sometimes 
pronoimced  with/ 

a.  The  e  sound  is  represented  in  print  by  the  foUowing  characters : 
(i)  f  initially  before  vowels,  as  in  jleben ;  (2)  f  also  medially  before 
vowels  (expressed  or  understood^  when  it  itself  is  preceded  by 
a  vowel  or  consonantal  vowel  (I,  m,  n,  x),  as  in  leife,  n?eif(e)re,  Älnfe, 
pronounced  with  voiced  f,  but  the  f  is  voiceless  in  Srbfe,  fc^no^fen,  as 
it  is  preceded  by  a  consonant  other  than  I,  xn,  n,  r ;  (3)  }  initially  in 
Low  German  and  Dutch  proper  names,  as  in  Qtt>maaT,  ßutberfee,  also 
in  a  few  other  foreign  words,  as  ®aje,  »pajarb',  SBajor',  SJejle/,  &c,  now 
better  written  *afarb,  ©afar,  SBeflt. 

a.  In  a  final  syllable,  e  is  often  dropped,  and  the  Omission  expressed  by  an 
apostrophe,  or  left  unexpressed.  In  these  cases  an  f  before  the  suppressed 
vowel  is  pronounced  voiced  or  voiceless  according  as  the  force  of  the  omitted 
vowel  is  feit  or  the  consonant  is  feit  as  a  final  one :  btafc  (3nd  person  imper.) 
or  blaf  (voiced)  or  Hai  (voiceless).  If  in  a  contracted  word  voiced  f  comes  to 
stand  before  a  suffiX|  it  is  pronounced  and  written  as  a  voiceless  < :  ^afe,  but 

d.  In  all  the  above  positions  f  is  voiceless  in  the  South,  as  can  be  seen  in  . 
the  rhymes  of  the  poets  from  this  section:   ttnb  tote  mit  bei  fenim  Bonner« 
<9etofe  I  entjlütgt  H  MfCenb  bem  ilnfletn  €(^of e  (Schiller). 

3.  j  is  written :  (i)  t  only  as  initial  letter,  as  in  ia ;  (2)  g  medially 
when  followed  by  a  vowel  and  preceded  by  a  front  vowel  or  by 
a  consonant,  as  in  @tege,  Serge ;  (3)  g  medially  also  when  followed  by 
l,  m,  n,  or  r  in  the  stem,  but  if  these  consonants  do  not  form  a  part 
of  the  stem,  the  pronunciation  of  g  here  is  f,  as  in  regnen  Re:jn9n 
(stem  regen),  93ög(etn  fyjlaln  (stem  93ogel),  ntögUti^  m^flif  (stem  m5g) ; 
medial  g  in  all  of  the  cases  given  in  (2)  and  (3)  is  auso  pronounced 
g\  (4H  unaccented  between  a  consonant  and  a  vowel,  as  in  Familie 
fämi/lpf  Station  natsjonft  (the  j  more  or  less  voiceless  after  the 

voiceless  consonant);  (5)  j^  in  some  foreign  words,  as  in  S^anfee 
{j^^ki:\  lo^al  (I6:jat\  ^oi^altfl^  {nöyalisf);  (6)  also  contained  in 
the  combinations  ü,  iü,  and  gn  in  French  (and  in  the  last  case 
also  Italian)  words:  Soutettte  (bwUFp),  S^ignon  (mtnjojT^  Sampagne 
(kampan'jd\  see  also  89. 5. 

4.  There  is  but  one  way  of  writing^,  namely,  g  after  back  vowels 
when  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  Sagen.  The  pronunciation  g  is 
also  heard  here. 
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5.  5  (voiced  f(^)  is  written :  l  in  French  word%  as  in  Sournar ;  g 
(before  e  or  i)  in  French  or  Italian  words,  as  in  genieren,  2ogt0  i&ji^) ; 
ge  in  French  words,  as  in  Sergeant  {z€R^ant^;  ior  9  in  some  English 
words,  as  in  3o(tej9  (ej^  =  e:  or  at),  ©entleman,  also  pronounced  dj  (see 
39.  4)  in  accordance  with  the  English,  or  in  S.G.  and  M.G./or  t/» 

6.  The  R  sound  is  written :  r,  as  in  rot ;  rr  after  a  short  vowel,  as 
in  ^arren ;  rl^  in  German  proper  names  and  in  Greek  words,  as  in 
fUtjtin,  Sft^ctj^fo'be ;  rr^  in  Greek  words,  as  in  Jtata^^^ 

Nasals. 

36.  a.  The  labial  and  lingual  nasals  m  and  n  are  pronounced  as 
English  m  and  n  in  mad  and  nag:  SDItagb,  «&anb.  They  are  always 
written  m,  n,  or  after  a  short  vowel  mm,  nn. 

b.  The  palatal  nasal  n  is  pronounced  as  m^  in  English  singer. 
The  character  n  that  represents  this  palatal  nasal  b  the  same  as 
the  one  that  represents  the  lingual  n,  but  they  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  the  palatal  n  is  always  followed 
by  another  palatal  (g,  l,  t,  i) :  in  «&anb  the  lingual  nasal,  but  in  ©ang 
and  finfen  the  palatal.  Phonetists  often  indicate  the  palatal  nasal 
by  ^r.  The  g  that  follows  this  palatal  nasal  has  become  in  native 
Uerman  words  entirely  silent  except  when  final  or  before  0,  i,  % 
where  it  is  pronounced  in  parts  of  the  North  as  k :  gingen  (giff^n), 
but  aften  in  N.G.  ging  (gitfk\  längd  {U.yks),  Bringt  (bripkt),  3tng{l(a9^s/). 
Provincially  the  g  that  follows  1;  is  pronounced  g  in  the  North 
when  followed  by  a  vowel :  be8  ®anged  {gai/g9S  instead  of  gaif9s). 
In  M.G.  and  S.G.,  prevailingly  in  N.G.,  and  also  upon  the  stage, 
the  g  after  ^  is  always  silent.  Be  careful  in  speaking  German  not 
to  foUow  the  English  practice  of  pronouncing  the  g  after  this 
palatal  nasal  when  the  g  is  followed  by  the  vowel  e :  say  9tng«er 
\fiff*9r^  not  fiff*g9r).    In  foreign  words,  however,  the  g  is  usually 

,  pronounced  :  @anged  (river),  lingual.  The  n  at  the  end  of  a  prefix 
does  not  in  a  choice  pronunciation  become  ^r  before  t  or  g:  anfommen 
{an'kom9fC)^  angreifen  (ati^gRaXfon). 

c,  p  is  written :  (i)  usually  ng,  as  in  fingen;  (2)  n  in  native  words  before 
l  or  «f,  as  in  n?infen,  SJintfe  (name) ;  (3)  n  mediallv  and  finally  before 
c,  g,  If  q  in  foreign  words,  as  in  ®alamanca  {zalaman^ka:\  dllbalonga 
(albalof/ga:),  &c.  However,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes  en,  in, 
(on,  ftn  the  n  is  also  pronounced  n  :  enflitif^  [v^kli^nf  ox  ^nklutif), 
änquifition'',  &c.;  (4)  n  or  m  in  French  words  in  the  combinations  an 
or  en,  in,  on,  un  or  um,  &c. ;  see  25 ;  (5)  g  before  n  in  foreign  words, 
however,  only  in  foreign  words  other  than  French  and  Italian,  as 
in  51gne«  {a^^ms),  Signal  {ztp»na:r).  Instead  of  the  t^  sound,  x  and  f 
are  often  heard  here :  ax^ms,  zifma:t.  In  French  and  Italian 
words  gn  is  pronounced  nj\  as  in  S^ampagn'er,  Sampagn^a. 

LiQUIDS. 

37.  The  liquids  I  and  r  are  sounds  differing  somewhat  from  the 
English  l  and  r. 

I.  In  forming  German  I  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  is  not  raised 
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as  in  making  English  1,  but  is  lowered,  while  the  front  part  of  the 
tongue  assumes  a  convex  form,  so  that  the  space  between  its  surface 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  more  narrow  than  in  the  position  for 
English  1,  and  hence  the  resultant  sound  is  clearer  and  lighter. 

2.  The  old  X  (r)  is  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with 
a  distinct  trilL  It  is  now,  on  the  one  band,  confined  to  provinces 
and  small  towns,  or^  on  the  other  band,  elevated  to  use  upon  the 
stage  on  account  of  its  forcible  sound.  It  is  disappearing  despite 
its  adoption  by  the  stage  and  certain  enthusiasts.  The  more 
common  r  is  the  uvular ;  see  84.  6. 

Glottal  Stop. 

38.  There  is  in  German  a  consonant  that  is  not  represented  by  any 
sign  in  the  written  language,  namely,  the  glottal  stop.  Phonetists 
represent  this  sound  by  ^  It  resembles  a  very  faint  cough.  The 
glottis  is  closed  and  then  suddenly  opened,  the  air  thus  escaping 
with  a  slight  explosion.  It  is  usually  found  before  all  strongly 
accented  initial  vowels,  but  is  not  found  at  all  in  some  sections, 
especially  in  the  South.  Thus  Germans  who  speak  the  glottal  stop 
de  not  run  words  together,  as  we  often  do  in  those  cases  where 
a  Word  ending  in  a  consonant  precedes  one  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  since  there  is  really  in  the  öerman  a  consonant  between  the 
words.  Thus  we  say  notatall,  but  the  Germans  say  ein  ?2l^jfel.  This 
glottal  stop  is  most  clearly  perceptible  in  strongly  accented  syllables, 
and  hence  often  entirely  disappears  in  rapid  conversation  in  words 
beginning  with  an  unaccented  svUable  and  in  enclitics,  also  in 
general  in  singing :  aUetn'  but  ^anc,  wenn  er  (=  »en'ner),  mu'J  e«,  &c. 
As  a  ruie  it  is  heard  in  the  second  element  of  Compounds,  if  that 
Clement  begins  with  a  vowel :  ffllnbeö^eile.  It  is  not,  however,  heard 
in  the  second  element  of  the  foUowing  classes  of  Compounds,  as  the 
separate  elements  are  not  distinctly  feit  and  thus  blend  together : 
(i)  in  Compound  particles,  as  l^erein,  booon^  &c.;  (2)  in  Obacht, 
beo6a(^;ten^  einanber,  öottenben,  »oUenW,  &c. ;  (3)  in  foreign  Compounds, 
as  Sijnobe,  Snterefie,  &c. 

The  glottal  stop  is  not  especially  indicated  in  this  treatise. 

CONSONANTAL  COMBINATIONS. 

89.  The  following  consonantal  combinations  are  discussed  here, 
as  they  may  present  some  difficulties. 

1.  ^f  represents  a  Compound  of  the  simple  sounds  ^  and  f,  the 
>  passing  over  into  f  before  the  closure  is  completed.  The  pho- 
netists and  grammarians  still  hold  to  this  Compound,  but  the 
people  in  a  large  part  of  the  North  and  Midland  pronounce  only 
f,  especially  in  the  initial  position :  Serb  (fe:Rt)  instead  of  ^Pfetb 
(pfe:Rt),  &c. 

2.  t  represents  a  Compound  of  the  two  simple  consonants  f  and 
I.  ks  is  written :  (i)  t,  as  in  Strt ;  (2)  d^6  and  d?f,  as  in  Dc^«,  Dc^fen ; 
(3)  U,  as  in  (Ded)  Sikrf 6 ;  (4)  A\  or  dd,  as  in  f  (eitfen,  Jtledd ;  (5)  g6,  as 
in  fbi0d,  3a0fi  (3art),  abigdtotg. 
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3.  ^  represents  a  Compound  of  the  simple  cohsonants  t  and  d.  t$ 
is  written :  (i)  g  initially,  or  elsewhere  after  a  long  er  half  long 
vowel,  as  in  itf)n,  bujen,  Inf^ijiercn  (infpl'tsu^R9n) ;  (a)  (  after  a  long 
vowel  in  a  few  proper  names,  as  ®räj  (now  usually  ©raj),  &c. ; 
(3)  %  regularly  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  <Ra|e ;  (4)  tf,  td,  as  in  ätdtfel, 
(ted)  «^o^mutd ;  (5)  m,  as  in  (bed)  ^rtttd ;  (6)  btd,  as  in  aBobenftebtd  (gen. 
of  a  proper  name);  (7)  t^d,as  in  Siretligratl^d  (gen.  ofa  proper  name); 
(8)  \At  as  in  (b<d)  üBabd;  (9)  c  or  often  better  j  in  foreign  words 
before  front  vowels,  as  in Jttccent'  or  9l!unt  {akts€nf)\  (10)  t  before 
an  i  that  Stands  before  a  vowel,  as  in  $atient  (patsj^nf),  but  not  in 
French  words  where  i>=r,  as  in  Partie  (panH:'))  (u)  33  in  words 
from  the  Italian  :  ©ranbej'^ga,  @!t)je,  &c. 

4.  The  Compound  sound  d^,  which  is  like  g  in  gentkman,  is 
represented  in  print  by  i  or  3  in  words  taken  from  the  English : 
Sotfej^  (d^oke:),  ©entleman.  However,  these  letters  are  often  pro- 
nounced  as  5  (84.  5) :  foke:  or  jokat    See  also  35.  5. 

5.  In  the  populär  language  of  the  North  U  after  t,  and  il  and  iU 
after  another  vowel  not  initial,  are  pronounced  Ij  medially  and  /f 
in  the  final  position  in  all  words  taken  from  the  French :  ^iQet 
{büjef),  STOebaitte  {fni:dafjd),  Sauteuil  (fo:tod^\  The  pronunciation  of 
the  medial  Ij  has  become  established  also  in  the  language  of  the 
educated  in  a  number  of  common  words,  as  SWebaitt'e,  SBouitton', 
(Reoeia'e,  SBittet',  fBojHaon',  &c.,  but  the  final  /f  finds  little  favor. 
Aside  from  the  list  just  mentioned,  educated  people  prefer  to  pro- 
nounce  these  sounds  more  in  accordance  with  the  French,  j  in  the 
medial,  f  (as  the  second  dement  in  the  diphthong  aT)  in  the  final 
Position :  Scuitlcton  {fceJ9ioff)^  JJauteuil  (f6:tcn),  5)etail  {de:iaV),  &c. 

6.  In  French  and  Italian  words  gn  is  pronounced  nj:  ß^ampagner 
(fampatijdR),  (Sauipagne,  &c.    For  gn  in  other  foreign  words  see  86. 

^-  (5)- 

7.  qu  is  pronounced  in  the  North  more  commonly  kv  than  iv 

(see  34.  i),  both  in  German  and  foreign  words :  Duette  (kvd^9), 
jDuabrat  {kvä:djia:f),  &c.  In  a  number  of  words  from  the  French, 
however,  (\n  is  pronounced  k :  Duarantöne  (kaRaytvnsi),  Dueue  (A^:), 
SBouquet  or  better  Sufett',  «D^arqui«  (majiktY),  WlaTqm%  &c.  These 
words  are  still  feit  as  French  words  and  follow  more  or  less 
closely  the  French  pronunciation,  but  in  case  of  older  loan-words 
the  pronunciation  has  become  German,  as  in  Outtt  (kvä). 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  CONSONANTS. 

Their  Relation  to  those  of  other  Languages. 

40.  I.  Consonants  form  in  every  language  the  strong  enduring  trunics  of 
linguistic  growth|  and  thus  remain  tolerably  constant  throughout  the  centuries, 
both  in  the  original  language  and  in  related  tongues,  also  in  words  which 
have  passed  from  one  people  to  another.  Thus  the  consonants  in  German 
and  English  are  much  the  same.    Although  consonants  in  general  have  thus 
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not  changed  radically  their  nature  as  have  vowels,  a  number  of  them  have 
nevertheless  a  dearly  marked  development,  which  famishes  important  data 
for  determining  the  relation  of  languages  to  each  other.  There  are  three 
distinct  pcriods  of  development  The  first  period,  which  represents  the 
original  order  of  things,  is  found  in  a  large  measure  preserved  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  other  older  languages,  and  their  modern  forms  such  as  modern 
Greek,  Italian,  French,  Russian,  &c.  The  second  period  appears  in  Gothic, 
Scandinavian,  Low  German,  and  hence  also  in  English,  which  in  its  original 
stock  of  words  is  Low  German.  This  first  change,  or  shifting,  took  place  in 
prehistoric  Germanic.  The  third  period  appears  in  High  German.  This 
second  shifting  began  in  the  fifth,  and  is  clearly  marked  in  the  seventh 
Century.  It  did  not,  however,  take  place  with  the  same  completeness  in  the 
different  dialects,  the  shifting  in  the  case  of  certain  consonants  being  defec- 
tive  or  entirely  wanting  in  large  sections  of  the  country.  After  the  second 
great  shift  had  taken  place  certain  other  consonants  manifested  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  new  peculiarities.  These  new  sounds  spread  to  other 
sections,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  districts  preserved  faithfuUy  the 
older  forms.  At  the  present  there  is  a  great  variety  of  dialects  in  the 
German-speaking  territory,  differing  in  grammatical  form  and  phonetical 
elements,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all  the  literary  language  flourishes, 
drawing  from  them  strength  and  beauty.  It  would  greatly  impoverish  this 
language  if  all  the  purely  dialectic  words  which  have  been  embodied  in  it 
should  be  withdrawn. 

A  brief  history  of  the  more  difficult  and  characteristic  consonantal  changes 
and  their  relations  to  the  different  dialects  and  kindred  languages  is  here 
given  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to  the  Student  in  increasing  his 
appreciation  of  the  lan^age. 

d,  Where  we  have  m  the  parent  language  (Indo-European)  bh,  dh,  gh, 
which  in  Latin  and  Greek  developed  into  f  (in  Latin  also  b),  th  {ß  in  Greek, 
but  f,  d,  or  b  in  Latin),  y  (in  Greek  x  \  >>^  Latin  h  or  g),  we  have  in  Gothic, 
Low  German  and  English  h  (in  English,  however,  appearing  as  b  initially, 
V  medially,  and  f  finally),  d,  g  (in  English  also  written  w,  y,  i,  medially  or 
finally),  and  in  High  German  b,  t  (sometimes  written  t^),  g.  In  passing  from 
the  second  to  the  third  period,  bb  (now  written  b  in  English)  and  gg  (often 
appearing  as  dg  in  English)  usually  become  pp,  (f. 

Examples : 

First  Period,  Second  Period,  Third  Period, 

Latin  and  Greek.         English  (First  Shifting).  German  (Second  Shifting). 

/Vater,  lu^t  ^ther,  lor«,  grat/e,  SBrubcr,  lieben,  gva^, 

cal/  ri*  (O.E.  ribb)  Äalb,  C«i^»>e. 

$vpa,JbTes  äooT  Sür  (3!ftür). 

XopTos,  Aortus ;  «rrcix«,    ^^arden ;  to  sty  or  stey ;  ®arten,  ftci^en ; 

ve-sti^ium ;  vc^o,  way  (O.E.  weg),  borrow,  SBe^,  borgen, 

haH ;  we^a^.  ^0el,  SOedP. 

J^ati  I.  We  often  find  in  literary  German  66,  gg  instead  of  pp,  d  :  SttahU  (Eng. 
crab),  flügge  (Eng.  fledge).  Such  words  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Low  German, 
whidi  in  general  has  mndi  inflnenced  the  literary  language. 

^aie  a.  Within  the  third  period  the  t  that  had  developed  from  Germanic  d  became 
▼oioed  after  nanls,  and  thm  r^ained  its  former  soond:  (O.H.G.)  bintan,  hnnt,  See, ; 
(N.H.G.)  Binben,  «ßunb,  &c  In  a  few  words,  however,  the  t  remained:  l^inter, 
iiaHa,  nnttt,  nnttn,  mnnter,  also  in  the  conjngation  of  verbs,  as  nannte,  fonnte,  &c., 
after  the  analogy  of  liebte,  &c. 

JVofe  3.  The  characters  b,  d,  g  do  not  represent  the  same  sonnds  in  different 
periods  and  different  parts  of  the  same  territory.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first 
shifting  they  were  voioed  spirants,  and  later  developed  quite  generally  into  stops  in  S.G. 
In  English  they  became  stops  initially,  and  d  also  elsewhere  (for  exception  see  JViffe  4), 
and  also  g  sometimes  clsewkere,  especially  afcer  a  nasal  and  in  a  nnmber  of  cases 

D2 
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when  doubled :  gaeat,  longer,  wag  (O.E.  *waggian).  In  N.G.  and  M.G.y  however, 
0  is  still  in  most  positions  a  Spirant.  For  füll  ezplanation  see  20  and  also  a  there- 
under.  Also  in  English,  g  remained  a  spirant  medially  and  finally.  Later  it 
developed  into  a  w,  y,  or  i,  and  still  later  after  variously  inflnendng  the  preoedlng 
vowel  became  cntirely  dient :  borgian  (O.E.),  borrow  (N.E.)  ;  weg  (O.E.),  way 
(N.E.)  ;  hagol  (O.E.),  hail  (N.E.).  In  M.G.  and  a  part  of  S.G.,  also  medial  b  has 
remained  a  spirant,  as  explained  in  29.  a.  In  Englisb  we  have  the  survivals  of 
Germanic  spirant  b  in  medial  v  and  final  f,  as  calves,  calf.  For  another  gronp  of  b's, 
d's,  g's  which  has  joined  this  one,  and  had  the  same  development,  see  a.  a,  below. 

Nöie  4.  In  a  number  of  English  words,  Germanic  ä  (inclnding  the  tTs  which 
resnited  from  M  in  accordance  with  Vemer*s  Law;  See  a.a,  below)  has  in  com- 
paratirely  recent  times  developed  into  a  voiced  M  before  (e)r,  andfonnd  a  corresponding 
expression  in  the  orthography:  iather  (O.E.  Ceeder),  IBatrr;  mother  (O.E.  modor), 
SRuttet;  weather,  ^ttUx,  &c. 

ö,  Where  in  Greek  and  Latin  we  have  the  voiceless  stops  p,  t,  k  (c,  q),  we 
find  in  Gothic,  Low  German,  and  English  the  voiceless  spirants  f,  Üi  (d  in 
modern  L.G.),  h  (in  English  also  written  gh),  and  in  High  German  f,  b,  ^  (((). 
The  character  h  does  not  represent  the  same  sound  in  the  difierent  periods, 
Early  in  the  second  period,  immediately  after  the  first  shifting,  it  was  pro- 
nounced  as  (^.  Even  as  early  as  the  Gothic  period  it  had  become  h^  at  least 
initially.  It  is  in  the  German  of  our  time  always  pronounced  as  k  initially, 
and  elsewhere  is  silent,  except  when  final  or  before  a  \,  where  the  older  pro- 
nunciation  is  still  sometimes  preserved,  and  is  indicated  by  the  character  (^ : 
t)oftrr,  but  \fi^ ;  fr^en,  but  @rft^t.  Also  in  English,  h  has  become  h  initially, 
elsewhere  it  has  disappeared,  or  is  represented  by  gh,  which  is  now  silent  or 
pronounced  as  f. 

The  various  changes  of  p,  t,  k  (c,  q)  in  the  difTerent  periods  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples : 

First  Period,  Second  Period,  Third  Period, 

Latin.  English  (First  Shifting).    German  (Second  Shifting). 

/es  ybot  Jfufl 

/res  Mree  tvet 

ror,  se^uor  («Wo» ;  see  ^eart,  si^^t  and  see,  iperg,  ®eft(^t  and  fe|^fn, 

2.  by  below)  ^^gK  rou^A  l^od^,  raut^. 

Note  I.  The  sonnds  p,  t,  k  did  not  shift  in  the  combinations  sp,  .st,  sk,  ft,  ht  (^t), 
bat  remained  here  nnchanged  throughont  the  two  shiftings:  spno  (L.),  spew  (£.)• 
fpeieit  (G.)  ;  hostis(L.),  gasts  (Gothic),  gaest  (E.),  ®a^  (G.)  ;  piscis  (L.),  fisc  (O.E.), 
fisc  (O.H.G.).  Later  sk  developed  into  /  (written  sh  in  English,  fd^  in  German) : 
fisc  (O.E.),  but  fish  (N.E.)  ;  fisc  (O.H.G.),  bnt  gif(^  (N.H.G.).  For  the  changc  of 
sonnd  in  case  of  f  in  fp  and  fl  in  initial  position  see  a.  ^,  below. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  the  combinations  sp,  st,  sk  existed  in  the 
first  period  and snrvived  two  shiftings.  Ine  Germanic  combinations  ft  and  ht,  however^ 
resalted  from  Indo-Eoropean  pt  and  kt,  the  first  sound  in  each  combination  shifting 
regnlarly  in  the  first  shifting,  the  second  sound  remaining  nnchanged.  The  resulting  Vi 
and  ht  (6t)  have  since  remained  intact  with  the  exception  that  the  h  ((()  in  ht  has 
become  silent  in  modern  English :  captns  (L.),  hseft  (O.E.),  (bie)  fyx\i  (G.) ;  octo 
(L.).  eahta  (O.E.),  eight  (N.K),  adftt  (G.). 

The  ft's  and  ht  s  have  been  increased  from  another  source.  In  Germanic  before  a  t 
all  labials  appear  as  f,  and  gutturals  as  h  (i«(() :  give,  gift;  geben,  ®ift;  may  (O.E. 
ms^),  might  (O.E.  miht) ;  mögen,  9)?ac6t ;  think,  thonght  (O.E.  Cohte)  ;  brnfen,  backte. 
This  movement  began  in  pre-Germanic,  and  is  so  complicated  that  it  cannot  be  ex-' 
plained  here. 

Note  a.  In  the  earliest  history  of  English,  Germanic  th  developed  into  ^  after  /,  so  that 
WC  here  find  (/in  both  English  and  German  :  wild,  tditb ;  gold,  €)o(b ;  needle,  Slabcl,  &c.^ 

While  Germanic  th  developed  into  German  b,  Germanic  thtk  became  ft :  the,  brr ;  lath 
(M.E.  la»e),  fiatte;  moth  (O.E.  mo))J>e),  «Kotte;  feather,  gitti*  (O.H.G.  fethdhah). 

Note  3.  Indo-European  p,  t,  k  have  been  seemingly  preserved  in  Germanic  where 
they  stood  before  an  accented  syllable  with  initial  n.  The  Indo-European  p,  t,  k 
became,  acoording  to  mie,  f,  th,  h  ((^),  which  according  to  Vemer*s  Law  (see  a.  0, 
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below)  dereloped  into  b,  d,  g,  ti  the  preceding  vowel  was  nnacocDted.  By  aasimila- 
tion  the  bn,  dn,  gn  became  bb,  dd,  gg.  Simple  b,  d,  g  were  spiranti,  but  bb,  dd,  gg 
developed  into  stops,  and  later  became  voiceless  pp,  tt,  ck,  pernaps  at  the  same  timc 
that  Indo-Enropean  b,  d,  g  became  p,  t,  k,  as  described  in  c  beiow.  In  the  second 
shifting  pp,  tt,  ck  became,  aocording  to  c,  below,  pf,  ^,  d,  so  that  in  case  of  k  tbere  is 
DO  diiference  of  sonnd  in  the  three  periods :  dnra  (L.),  tuck  (£ng.)i  gucf  rit.  Related 
words  will  hare  difierent  somids  here,  according  as  the  p,  t,  k  were  originally  simple 
Sounds  or  were  followed  by  an  accented  n :  tie  (O.E.  t^n,  the  regulär  h  having 
developed  into  g  according  to  Vemer's  Law)  and  tuck ;  gog  (gleiten),  gucf  en. 

c.  Where  in  Greek  and  Latin  we  find  the  voiced  stops  b,  d,  g,  we  find  in 
Gothic,  Low  Gcrman,  and  English  p,  t,  k  (c,  q,  in  Enghsh  also  ch,  tch),  and 
in  High  German  two  different  groups,  according  to  their  position  in  the  word 
—Pf,  j,  f,  on  the  one  hand,  and  f,  «  (ff,  f),  4  on  the  other.  In  passing  from  the 
second  to  the  third  period,  p  became  pf  initially,  also  after  m,  and  when 
derived  from  pp,  but  elsewhere  f ;  t  became  )  (ä)  initiaUy,  also  after  a  con- 
sonant,  and  when  derived  from  tt,  but  elsewhere  became  4,  ff,  or  f ;  k 
became  ^  only  medially  and  ßnally  after  a  vowel,  elsewhere  remaining  f ;  kk 
(now  written  ck),  however,  did  not  shift  in  any  position.  These  changes 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  foUowing  examples : 

First  Period,                   Second  Period,  Third  Period, 
Latin.                 English  (First  Shifting).  German  (Second  Shifting). 
b  (rare)                              (i)  /ool,  (2)  stum/,  (3)    (i)  9fvi%  (2)  ^tümpl 

laAium    (corresponding        hy^n  (Middle  Eng. ;  (3)  ^fi|>fen,  (4)  Seftf,  (5) 

to  4)                                  now  prov.  Eng.  hip  =  tief,  (6)  ^Ifm. 

hop),  (4)  liA  (S)  dee/, 
(6)  hei/ 

ikctm,  cor  (cor^s)           /en,  hear/,  si//an  (O.E. ;  je^n,  ^etj,  fl(|cn,  efFcn,  e«. 

now  sit),  ea/,  i/ 

ju^^iim,  <Pt»y€ip                  yo^,  ba^e,  cold,  drin^,  3oi^,   ba^    or    Bacfm 

mili,  li^-^  (NoU  4) ;  {No/es),faUMnftn,mtU 

hencAf  stre/cA  f m,  wen ;  8anf ,  firecf  en. 

Mt€  I.  As  Germanic  p  became  either  pf  or  f,  we  woold  not  ezpect  to  find  any  p*s  in 
German  except  tbose  that  came  from  Germanic  bb  and  sp  according  to  a  and  6  (^Note  i), 
above,  but  in  fact  we  find  a  considerable  nnmber  of  other  p\  and  )yp*8.  They  axe  not 
exceptions  to  the  rale,  bot  are  loan-words  in  laige  part  from  the  Low  German: 
^idfen,  )>nffeil,  $utnpc,  l^nm^eln,  Jhifippel»  &c  Also  from  other  languages :  $aft  (L.)» 
$atabc  (Fr.),  &c.  There  is  anolher  Ust  of  words  containing  p  from  another  source. 
As  explained  in  29.  tf,  South  Germans  prononnce  b  as  an  unaspirated  p.  In  earlier 
periods,  when  the  orthogiaphy  conformed  more  closely  to  the  spoken  language  without 
regazd  for  historical  considerations,  these  South  Germans  often  wrote  p  instead  of  the 
historical  b.  They  also  introduoed  into  the  language  many  foreign  words  in  which 
the  original  b*s  appeared  as  p*s.  A  number  of  these  remained  :  $anter  (Fr.  banniere), 
$cberC  Im.L.  bidellus),  ^ofal  (ItaL  boccale),  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same 
Sonth  Germans  had  lost  their  original  aspirated  p  through  its  shifting  to  p\  and  f,  and 
they  were  no  longer  familiär  with  this  sound.  They  had  difficnlty  in  reproducing  and 
representing  the  aspirated  p's  of  other  langnagea.  Thus  p  appears  in  a  number  of 
words  as  b,  the  character  often  used  bv  South  Germans  interchangeably  with  p  as  the 
designation  of  their  own  unaspirated  p^  for  this  was  the  nearest  sonnd  and  most 
appropriate  chaiacter  available  m  their  langnage  and  aiphabet :  Simtf  (L.  pumex),  &c. 

Note  a.  Tt  (or  t)  before  (e)r  (older  r^  did  not  shift  in  the  change  from  the  second 
to  the  third  period :  baitrs  (Gothic),  bitter  (Eng.),  bitter  (G.) ;  wintrus  (Gothic), 
Winter  (Eng.),  fflinter  (G.) ;  otter  (Eng.),  Dtter  (G.) ;  trae  (Eng.),  treu  (G.). 

Note  5.  The  Student  might  naturally  think  there  would  be  no  double  t  s  in  German 
«aide  from  those  in  the  words  given  in  Note  a,  as  the  others  shifted  to  (.  There  are, 
however,  a  nnmber  of  tt's,  not  exceptions  to  the  rule  but  mere  orthographical  forms. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  N.H.G.  period  all  simple  consonantal  sounds  except  x,  f,  y 
were  written  with  a  double  character  after  a  short  vowel.  Hence  in  this  way 
Gennanic  d  often  became  tt  in  H.G. :  sied,  ©^Uttetl  5  stead,  ^ott,  &c. 
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Note  4.  English  lick  and  Gemum  (rcf rn  are  related  to  Latin  lingere  and  Greek  XiAxw 
to  lick,  and  it  wonld  seem  at  the  first  glance  that  X^tin  g  and  Greek  x>  which  came 
from  Indo-£nropean  gh  (see  tf,  abore),  belonged  to  group  tf,  and  that  ck  of  the 
English  and  German  words  belonged  here.  An  intennediate  change,  howercr,  is 
hidden  from  view.  From  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  we  see  that  the  original  word 
actnally  belonged  to  gronp  a,  and  the  Gothic  laigön  to  lick^  which  is  the  cone- 
sponding  Gennanic  form  of  the  second  period,  confirms  this  Tiew.  The  Germanic 
Stern  lig-,  howerer,  had  another  form,  lign-,  which  was  formed  by  adding  the  aooented 
snffix  n.  Later  this  form  became  ligg-  by  assimilation.  Double  b,  d,  g  did  not 
remain  Spirant  b,  d,  g  thronghont  the  early  Germanic  period  as  did  the  simple  somids, 
bnt  dereloped  along  with  the  bb,  dd,  gg  deacribed  in  b,  Note  3,  above,  and  the 
original  Indo-Eoropean  Yoiced  stops  b,  d,  g  into  voiceless  stops,  i.  e.  pp,  tt,  kk  (de). 
In  this  way  *liggön  became  lecken,  and  passed  ont  of  the  gronp  a  and  joined  the 
words  in  this  gronp  (^),  which  had  developed  a  k  out  of  Indo-European  g. 

Note  5.  As  the  simple  and  double  sounds  had  a  diflerent  development,  we  find 
difierent  consonants  in  related  words  or  related  languages,  according  as  the  sounds 
were  simple  or  double:  toaifini,  tor(fcn;  bake,  batch;  Ba^Ntn  (early  N.H.G.  and 
still  in  S.G. ;  see  208.  i),  baaeit  (literary  word). 

2.  The  above  consonantal  changes,  the  main  points  of  which  were  dis-> 
covered  and  made  known  to  the  world  by  Jacob  Grimm  in  1822,  have  been 
sketched  only  in  their  roughest  outlines.  There  are  many  exceptions  and 
also  additional  cbanges.  Attention  is  here  called  to  a  few  oi  the  more 
important : 

Ä.  Vemer's  Law,  In  1877  the  Danish  scholar,  K.  Vemer,  discovcred 
that  the  cause  of  the  deviation  of  a  certain  group  of  words  from  the  laws 
given  in  the  preceding  articles  lay  in  a  difierence  of  accent  in  the  prehistoric 
period,  when  the  accent  must  have  been  in  general  the  same  as  that  originally 
found  in  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages  and  still  preserved  in  part 
in  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  In  this  prehistoric  period,  as  can  be  later  seen  in 
C^thic  and  less  perfectly  in  Old  English  and  other  Germanic  languages,  the 
voiceless  consonants  f,  th  (pronounced  as  in  English),  h  (»  <^)>  s,  remained 
voiceless  only  initially  and  after  an  accented  vowel,  but  after  an  ünaccented 
vowel  became  voiced  b,  d,  g,  z :  kle/'tö  (Greek),  hWßji  (Gothic)  to  steal^  but 
he/ta'  (Greek),  si^n  (Gothic)  seven;  fra'/er  (Latin),  bröMar  (Gothic),  but 

Ca/er'  (Greek),  fa^/ar  (Gothic)  /cUA^;  de'^m  (Latin),  tai^un  (Gothic)  t^ftf 
ut  de^u'  (pre-Ge^anic),  ti^us  (Gothic)  decade;  qu\s  (Latin)  smne  one  or 
atheTy  hwasuh  (Gothic)  any  one  at  cUl^  every  one,  Ei^lish  should  also  in 
general  show  the  same  consonants  here  as  the  Gothic,  but  in  the  course  of 
their  development  b,  d,  g  have  changed  considerably  or  disappeared 
altogether,  as  described  for  the  b's,  d's,  g's  in  i.  a,  above,  and  also  Notes  3 
and  4  thereunder,  for  both  of  these  groups  which  had  come  from  originally 
quite  different  sources  had  merged  into  one  in  prehistoric  Germanic.  From 
tnen  on,  the  b's,  d's,  g's  from  both  of  these  sources  had  the  same  develop- 
ment. Germanic  z  became  r  in  English,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
German  family  before  the  period  of  the  second  shifting :  Eng.  was,  were. 

After  the  second  shifting  of  the  consonants  had  taken  place  in  High 
German,  the  b,  d,  g,  which  resulted  from  f,  th,  h  ((^)  according  to  VemePs 
Law,  appear  as  b,  t,  g,  while  the  f,  th,  h  (^)  which  foUowed  the  accented 
vowel  appear  as  f,  b,  §  (^).  Germanic  z  had  already  become  r  previous  to 
this  shifting,  while  Germanic  s  remained  s.  Hence  different  consonants 
may  still  be  found  in  the  difierent  grammatical  forms  of  the  same  word  or  in 
related  words,  owing  to  the  original  difference  of  accent.  Thus  we  find  an 
occasional  change  of  f  to  B,  b  to  t,  ^  to  g,  f  to  r :  ^of  and  ^übfc^,  f(^nei^en  and 
fc^nitt,  jifbeii  and  \9^,  j^el^n  and  gtoansi^,  Sroft  and  frieren.  The  English  con- 
sonants here  as  elsewhere  did  not  participate  in  the  second  shifl.  Low 
German  differing  from  English  suffered  also  the  change  of  th  to  </,  but  the 
change  took  place  much  later  than  in  High  German. 

b,  The  labialized  gutturals  g^h,  k^,  g^  of  the  parent  Indo-European 
language  shifted  irregularly  in  difierent  languages,  although  they  in  general 
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foUowed  the  laws  described  in  the  preceding  artides.  They  consisted  of 
a  guttural  and  a  labial  dement.  In  the  course  of  their  development  they 
lost  sometimes  one  of  these  Clements,  sometimes  another,  and  were  other- 
wise  variously  afiected.  The  following  table  presents  a  general  view  of 
these  changes : 

L-E.  g^    Gr.  <f>,  6,  X    Lat  f,  gu,  v,  g        Germanic  gw,  g,  w ;  b. 
*y     It^       „   ir,  T, «       »     qu,c  „         hw,  h,gw,  g,  w;  f,  b. 

»    g""      n  ft  ^>  y      n    gu,  V,  g  »        q  (iw),  k  (c) ;  p. 

The  Germanic  g's  in  the  second  line  are  the  result  of  the  Operation  of 
Vemer's  Law  (see  o»  above)  and  hence  once  followed  an  unacoented  vowel. 
Also  the  change  here  from  f  to  b  shows  the  efiects  of  the  same  law.  Only 
a  few  examples  can  be  given  here :  angustus  (L.}y  aggwus  (Goth.),  eng  (G.) ; 
m,  quis  (L.),  who  (Eng.),  ton  (G.) ;  Xc/irw,  linquo  (L.),  leihwan  (Goth.),  loan 
tEng.),  leiten  (G.) ;  tranj^uiUus  (L.),  hweila  (Goth.),  whUe  (Eng.),  ®file  (G.) ; 
Wm,  quinque  (L.  for  *pmque),  üve  (Eng.),  fünf  (G.) ;  ßiog  H/e^  vivus  (L.),  quick 
(Eng.),  £lur(!itU>er  (G.),  erqui(fcn  (G.).  It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  table 
that  it  does  not  contain  consonants  that  were  usually  affected  by  the  second 
shifting,  so  that  in  general  we  find  the  Germanic  consonants  still  surviving 
in  both  English  and  German.  In  the  individual  life  of  the  two  languages, 
bowever,  these  consonants  have  here  devdoped  somewhat  differently,  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  examples. 

c.  Germanic  thw  nas  devdoped  peculiarly.  It  went  over  regularly  into 
dw  in  O.H.G.,  and  later  in  M.H.G.  devdoped  into  tw,  and  still  later  in  that 
period  into  zw:  thwingan  (Old  Saxon),  dwingan  (O.H.G.),  twingen  (M.H.G.), 
zwingen  (late  M.H.G.  and  N.H.G.),  twinge  (N.E.). 

Gomanic  dw  has  had  a  similar  development:  dwarf  (Eng.),  twerg 
(O.H.G.),  twcrc  (M.H.G.),  3iwr}  (N.H.G.). 

High  German  tw,  whether  derived  from  Germanic  thw  or  dw,  has  devdoped 
into  |)o  or  qit.  A  number  of  words  fiuctuate  between  the  two  fprms,  and  in 
other  cases  independent  difTerentiated  forms  have  become  establidied :  Stottg 
(literar^  German),  jQuerg  (E.M.G.) ;  ijtoänden  to  force,  squeeze,  quengeln  to  find 
ÜMilt  wtth,  stick  at  trifles ;  3wer(^fe((  diaphragm,  quer  across. 

d.  In  the  M.H.G.  period,  m  in  an  unaccented  syllable  devdoped  into  n : 
I3itfeii  bosom,  Sabett  fathom,  &c. 

€,  In  the  literary  language  n  has  disappeared  in  the  combination  ing  in 
those  words  the  stems  of  which  ended  in  an  n :  J^cnig  for  older  Jtöning,  &c. 
The  form  Pfenning  was  still  in  limited  use  in  the  classical  period. 

In  dialect  final  n  has  disappeared  in  lar^e  parts  of  the  Midland  and  South, 
especially  in  unaccented  syllables.  Occasionally  such  forms  appear  in  books 
which  refiect  coUoquial  usage :  ^täulein,  ta>ie  gefallt  e0  3^ne  (for  3^neu)  benn  in 
d^VMben?  (Raabe's  Pecklin,  chap.  12). 

The  opposite  tendency,  the  insertion  of  an  n,  appears  occasionally  in  the 
literary  language  as  well  as  in  dialect:   gennng  (Goethe,  Schiller,  &c.)  for 

Notice  that  the  m  and  n  which  preceded  Germanic  f,  th,  s  have  dis* 
appeared  in  English,  while  they  still  remain  in  German  in  the  form  of  n : 
sott  (O.E.  softe),  but  fanft  (O.H.G.  semfti  adj.,  samfto  adv^;  other,  but 
anbn;  tooth,  but  3a^n  (O.H.G.  zand  and  zan);  goose,  but  ®an6;  us,  but 
sn«;  &c. 

f.  The  older  tongue  r  has  been  replaced  by  a  uvular  sound ;  see  84. 6  and 
97.2. 

f.  The  5  (j)  of  earlier  times  has  within  the  present  period  becomey(«f4) 
initially  before  l,  m,  n,  xo,  p«  t.  The  present  orthography  refiects  this  change 
of  sound  in  case  of  f(^(,  fd^nt,  fi^n,  f^io,  but  not  in  case  of  initial  fp  (^/f)  and 
d  (^ß)i  sieht  (O.H.G.),  but  f(i^(e(^t  (N.H.G.);  smuz  (O.H.G.),  but  <^4mu^ 
<N.H«ti.) ;  sprehhaa  (O.H.G.)  and  A^ttd^  (N.H.G.).    The  beginning  of  this 
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chauge  cannot  be  accuiätely  assigned  to  any  definite  time.  It  was  a  gradual 
development.  It  began  in  the  South  and  then  spread.  The  orthography 
was  slow  to  recognize  these  changes.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  Century  we 
still  find  instances  of  f (,  fm,  &o,  even  in  the  South.  This  movement  has  not 
yet  come  to  a  dose,  for  \p  and  jl  are  still  pronounced  s^  ^d  s/  in  Hanover, 
Holstein,  Friesland,  and  Mecklenburg,  and  the  general  pronunciation  j^  and 
fi  has  not  yet  found  expression  in  the  orthography. 

Medial  and  final  s  became  f4  in  a  number  of  cases  after  r :  93urf(^c  (M.H.G. 
burse),  ^mf(^  (M.H.G.  hersen),  &c.,  but  ^nrfl,  9tx\t,  &c.  In  dialect  the/ 
sound  has  spread  further  still ;  see  83.  4«  c, 

The  old  voiceless  s  has  also  elsewhere  changed  its  character.  It  has 
become  voiced  in  the  North  in  certain  positions.  In  86. 2  the  exact  State- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  present  voiced  sound  is  given.  The  old  pronuncia- 
tion  of  s  only  remains  in  the  cases  stated  in  88. 2. 

A,  Foreign  words  of  course  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  the 
development  of  German  consonants  and  their  relation  to  kindred  languages. 
Recently  adopted  loan-words  usually  have  the  same  form  as  they  have  in 
the  language  from  which  they  were  taken,  sometimes,  however,  conforming 
to  German  orthography:  (S^uffee  (Fr.  chauss^e),  ^obiif  (Fr.  fabrique),  &c 
The  older  the  words  the  more  of  course  they  have  changed  and  taken  on 
German  form.  If  the  words  were  borrowed  before  the  period  of  the  second 
shifting  thev  devdoped  in  the  same  manner  as  German  words :  Pflaume 
(L.  prünumj,  Sttiö)  (O.H.G.  kelich,  from  the  L.  calicem),  Werfet  (from  L.  car- 
cerem ;  Statin,  derived  from  the  same  word,  was  introduced  into  the  language 
later  by  those  aci^uainted  with  the  form  of  the  Latin  but  employing  the 
modern  pronunciation  of  it),  Stttu^  (from  the  L.  crucem ;  a  later  mtroduction 
than  Sttdtt,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  c^.  &c. 
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Syllables  in  Individual  Words. 

41.  A  Word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  contains  separate  vowels 
or  diphthongs:  @e<n,  (aui^en.  In  dividing  words  into  syllables 
when  there  are  consonants  at  the  close  of  the  syllable,  the  division 
is  based  upon  the  following  principles : 

1.  A  Single  consonantal  sound  between  vowels  belongs  after 
a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  to  the  following syllable:  f)ö'Un,@pxä^, 
J^ei'Ug.  After  a  short  vowel  it  is  divided  equally  between  the  two 
syllables :  Raffen,  aVU,  Meißen  (lax9n\  flngm  {zü;'9n).  Such  divided 
consonantal  sounds  are  usually  represented  by  double  consonants 
except  in  case  of  (^  and  ng. 

2.  Two  or  more  consonantal  sounds  between  vowels  are  after 
a  short  vowel  divided  up  conveniently  between  the  two  syllables  : 
faf*ten,  @an!'tion,  für*i«ten.  After  a  long  vowel  they  are  carried  over 
to  the  following  syllable :  ^it«flen,  Ö'ftern.  In  words  of  Latin  or 
Greek  origin,  any  combination  of  consonants  that  can  begin  a  word 
is  carried  over  to  the  following  syllable :  WiAiMm,  &c.  See 
4. 2.  A.  d,  (3).  In  both  native  and  foreign  words,  however,  they 
musty  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  be  divided  up 
between  the  syllablesi  if  it  is  diilicult  to  carry  them  over :  $fet»be, 
9}un«tiu«. 

3.  Compouixd  words  form  exceptions  to  the  above  rules,  as  the 
syllabic  division  is  made  on  etymological  principles,  and  hence 
falls  between  the  components :  «^auMür,  ent«äu^ern. 

a.  Exceptions  are  bar,  toar,  ^,  I^in,  when  they  stand  before  a  vowel  in 
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Compounds :  ba^rü'bct,  loa^nt'iit,  t^sivfm,  j^ünei'n.  In  the  careless  pronunciation 
of  ordinary  conversation  other  exceptions  occur,  as  the  distinct  etymological 
dements  are  not  always  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Speaker :  btsö'iha^itcn, 

4.  In  unaccented  el,  em,  en,  tx,  the  e  in  rapid  talking  often  drops 
entirely  out,  and  the  consonants  (,  m,  n,  r  form  of  themselves 
svUableSy  which  is  indicated  by  phonetists  by  the  sign  ^  under 
the  letter.  <&üg(I,  liebem,  lieben,  pro.  hü:gl,  ii:bm,  Ivb^,  In  careless 
Speech  the  syllabic  lingual  nasal  n  often  becomes  the  labial  nasal  m 
aller  the  labials  i,  p,  m,  and  becomes  the  palatal  nasal  ^  after 
a  palatal  {^,  k,  n) :  libtgi,  Itpm,  namm  instead  ot  lieben,  Si^))en,  Flamen  3 
s^Vf  dapkn,  vaRn  instead  of  {Ingen,  banfen,  waren. 

All  syllabic  consonants  fiU  out  about  the  füll  time  required  to 
pronounce  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  hence  words  containing 
them  cannot  form  good  rhymes  with  words  containing  unsyllabic 
consonants  :  thus  Starren  {f^an^  should  not  rhyme  with  ®^x^. 

Syllables  in  Connected  Discourse. 

42.  In  ordinary  language,  words  often  lose  their  etymological 
identity  in  our  consciousness  and  different  words  blend  together, 
and  are  often  treated  in  actual  practice  as  one  word  with  different 
syllables,  in  which  case  the  rules  given  above  for  separating 
syllables  apply  also  here :  «&eute  tiaim  et  ba0  Su(^  mit  is  pronounced 
{heute  Hämmer  ba0  SBu(^  mit. 

Separation  of  Syllables  at  the  End  of  a  Line. 

48.  The  Separation  of  long  words  at  the  end  of  a  line  usually 
takes  place  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  Separation  in  the 
spoken  language  as  given  above,  but  a  few  variations  occur,  and 
hence  the  complete  rules  are  given  as  follows  : 

1.  A  consonant  between  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  foUowing 
syllable :  ^ö«ten,  £e*ben,  &c. 

2.  If  several  consonants  stand  between  vowels  usually  only  the 
last  one  is  carried  over :  diit^ter,  Sperlin-ge  {^ro,  Jp^R'liyd^  i.e.  j^  being 
pronounced  as  any  double  consonant  with  both  syllables),  flir»ren, 
Alem^ji'ner,  ^4'fe(,  frat^zen,  ®tdb'te,  a}em?anbi«te,  !&m)>»fen,  Aarp^fen. 

3.  %,  <^i  W/  P^f  ft  f 9  are  never  separated :  SBu^Je,  8Be*(ier,  ^ä*fö^et 
(but  «&aud*d^en ;  see  6,  below),  ©eo^ra^p^ie,  fia«ften,  Jt(i)«fieT,  SJ^a^t^ilbe. 

4.  <f  is  separated  into  \A :  S)ef'fel. 

5.  In  foreig^  words  all  combinations  of  b,  p,  b,  t,  g,  {  with  I  or  r 
are  carried  over :  ^Ui'bUfum,  Tlt»tmn\,  «^p'brant. 

6.  Compound  words  are  separated  first  into  the  different  Clements 
of  which  the  Compound  consists,  and  within  each  dement  the  rules 
given  above  are  observed:  $$iitflen«f(^Io§,  Xüx^^n^tl  (pro.  af^'^l), 
^uMIftn.     Notice  <S^ifa^rt,  &c.,  but  ©d^iff-fA^tt,  &c. 

a.  This  Separation  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  Compound  words  into  their 
component  elements  will  not  always  be  the  same  as  the  pronunciation  :  bantm 
(« bat + um)  is  separated  bat^um,  but  pronounced  ba^nim;  3nter«effe  ( »  L.  inter 
+esse)j  but  pronounced  ^nte^teffe. 
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ACCENT. 
General  Statement. 

44.  Particular  syllables  in  a  word  or  particular  words  in  a 
sentence  may  be  made  prominent  above  others  and  distinguished 
by  especial  stress.  Thus  there  is  a  word  accent  and  a  sentence 
accent 

I.    Word  Accent, 

45.  In  polysyllabic  words  there  may  be  not  only  the  principal 
accent,  but  also  a  secondary  accent,  and  even  a  third,  besides  the 
unaccented  syllables.  The  principal  accent  in  the  following  articles 
will  be  marked  by  \  or,  if  there  are  three  accents,  by '',  the  secondary 
by  \  or,  if  there  are  three,  by  ',  the  third  accent  by  \  the  unaccented 
syllable  by  - :  93or'utteil\  Uirc^Wn^eit'. 

Accent  must  not  be  confounded  with  quantity.  A  syllable  may 
be  long,  i.e.  contain  a  long  vowel,  or  diphthong,  or  a  short  vowel 
followed  by  two  or  more  consonants,  and  vet  have  weaker  accent 
than  a  short  syllable,  as  in  ^Ib^un^^  A  long  heavy  syllable, 
however,  has  a  tendency  to  attract  force  to  itself  from  the  principal 
accent,  and  in  cases  even  becomes  more  strongly  accented  than  the 
syllable  that  should  logically  have  the  chief  stress,  as  in  SBa^olVr 
instead  of  9Bad?''otber. 

The  placing  of  the  accent  in  German  is  regulated  by  the  following 
principles : 

1.  Logical  accent  Some  particular  syllable  in  a  word,  usually 
the  root  syllable  in  a  simple  word  and  the  modifying  component 
element  (see  248)  in  a  Compound,  contains  that  part  of  the  word 
which  is  logically  the  most  important,  and  hence  receives  the 
principal  accent :  {tng'fit,  ©efanq';  ^^ul'^aud. 

The  next  important  syllable  after  the  principal  one  receives 
secondary  accent,  and,  if  a  Compound,  that  syllable  in  the  basal 
Compound  element  receives  secondary  accent,  which  would  have 
principal  accent  if  the  component  element  were  an  independent 
word  :  2)urdi'mef^fer,  Ja^r'wafM'cr,  «&auÄ'^et^ren. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  these  examples  that  this  lo^cal  accent 
usually  brings  the  chief  stress  upon  the  first  syllable.  This  logical 
principle  of  accenting  words  is  the  leading  one,  but  the  following 
deviations  occur : 

2.  Emphatic  Accent  The  Speaker  may  for  some  emotional  reason 
place  unusual  stress  upon  some  particular  word,  but  he  is  then  not 
content  with  accenting  the  logically  important  syllable,  but  also  puts 
equal  or  perhaps  a  little  stronger  stress  upon  some  other  syllable, 
even  though  it  be  an  unimportant  one,  and  thus  arises  a  double 
accent:  un'banfba'reö  J^inb!  eine  auö^)ei>rod;'ene  ®(i^dn^ett,  eitb'Io'fer 
©tarn,  roun'betlic^'er  Oebanfe,  ge'rec^'ter  «&immel!  In  a  number  of  words 
thjs  emphatic  accent  which  does  not  rest  upon  the  logically  most 
important  syllable  has  become  permanent,  and  then  in  common 
unemphatic  language  becomes  the  principal  accent  of  the  word : 
augenblicf  U(^,  außeror'DentUd^,  &c. 
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3.  Rhythmical  AccenL  For  physiological  reasons  it  is  difficult  to 
pronounce  two  strongly  accented  syllables  in  succession.  There- 
fore  in  such  a  case  the  accent  is  divided  so  that  there  will  be 
a  rhythmical  succession  of  strong  and  weak  syllables.  This  rhyth- 
mical principle  is  quite  an  important  one  in  German  and  often 
disturbs  the  logical  accent.  Thus  it  is  more  common  to-day  to  say 
(Snb'urtfi(\  Sd^wtmm^anfialt'  than  ^nb'ut'tett,  Sc^ioimmWflalt.  As  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  accent  a  long  and  heavy  Compound  upon 
the  first  syllable  as  required  so  often  by  the  logical  force  of  that 
syllable,  the  principal  accent  is  sometimes  placed  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  the  second  component  dement :  «^ofmunb  fc^enf,  ^^fingfii' 
fonn'taci. 

4.  Foreign  AccenL  In  many  foreign  words  the  German  principle 
of  accenting  is  entirely  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  original  accent 
of  the  foreign  word,  and  hence  in  many  words  from  the  French 
and  Latin  the  chief  stress  is  found  upon  the  last,  or  less  frequently 
upon  the  next  to  the  last,  syllable :  fefefant^,  Snitiati're.  The  accent 
upon  the  last  syllable  is,  however,  for  rhythmical  reasons  removed 
to  the  first  when  the  final  syllable  is  followed  by  an  accented 
syllable  in  the  next  word:  @e'neral  SBlüc^>r  instead  of  ®enerar 
«liidj'fr. 

The  secondary  accent  in  these  foreign  words  is  usually  upon  the 
first  syllable :  5lf  tioitöt',  oc'compaflnie'ren.  Here  again  the  rhythmical 
tendency  to  distribute  the  accented  syllables  so  as  to  make  a  suc- 
cession of  strong  and  weak  syllables  sometimes  disturbs  the  usual 
Position  of  the  secondary  accent:  accom'pagnie'ten  instead  of  ac'compag* 
nic'ren. 

IL  Sentence  Accent. 

• 

46.  Logical  and  emphatic  stress  prevail  in  sentence  accent.  All 
that  seems  to  the  Speaker  logically  more  important  or  as  weightier 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  feeling  is  made  prominent  by 
accent.  The  number  of  shades  in  stress  is  here  much  greater  than 
in  word  accent,  some  being  more  or  less  marked,  others  very  fine 
and  scarcely  perceptible.  The  short  sentence  9Bo  n^oUt  t^r  benn  ^in  ? 
may  be  read  with  the  foUowing  accentuations  according  as  the  one 

I       4 
or  the  other  word  becomes  logically  more  important :   SOßo  rooQt 
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i^r  bf nn  ^in  ?  or  SUo  wottt  i^r  b<nn  ^in  ?  or  SBo  wottt  i^r  benit  ^n  ?  The 
lower  numbers  here  denote  stronger,  the  higher  numbers  weaker 
accent. 

DETAILS  CONCERNING  ACCENT. 

I.  Word  Accent. 
Principal  AccenL 

47.  I.  Accent  in  Simple  Stern  Words,    The  root  syllable  has  here  the 
accent :  @pra^<^,  ging'ln,  gtt'tifm. 

2.  Accent  in  Derivative  Words,  Words  with  Suffixes  and  prefixes  are 
often  differently  accented. 
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A.  In  words  with  sufiixes  the  accent  rests  upon  the  root  syllable :  hälfet, 
l)n'i%  trattm'()aft. 

The  following  exceptions  occur : 

a.  Words  ending  in  the  suffix  An  are  accented  upon  the  last  syllable,  as 
the  sufEx  tri  (i.e.  h'fui)  was  originally  a  noun,  and  the  element  preceding  it  is 
thus  a  modifying  adjective,  and  still  retains  the  weak  accent  which  usually 
belongs  to  an  adjective  in  sentence  accent :  einerlei',  maiK^erlei'.  Often,  how- 
ever,  especially  when  such  a  derivative  Stands  attributively  before  a  noun 
accented  upon  the  first  syllable,  the  accent  shifts  from  the  lei  to  the  finst 
syllable  to  avoid  the  coUision  of  two  accented  syllables :  ei'neclei  S^ar'be. 

^.  A  few  words  have  from  various  causes  shifted  their  accent  from  the 
root  syllable:  those  in  $en'ie(()n  (as  f(^am>enVliO  except  fou'Ungen;  ^omif'fe 
(also  ^or'niffOr  lebcn'big,  9Raf  ^ol'ber  (also  9)9af'^olber),  9Ba<^ol'l>er  (also  SDad^'olber), 
^ohm'Der;  offfnBat',  unmittelbar',  also  offenbar,  un'mütelbar;  gocfl'le,  Hermelin', 
äalfü're ;  a  ifew  feminine  Christian  names,  the  second  component  of  which 
ends  in  an  unaccented  syllable,  as  (^ettru'be  (but  ©eintrat),  ihinigun'be,  &c.; 
in  the  North  names  in  lin,  as  93öcf(in'  (in  S.G.  Sö(f ifn) ;  the  verbs  fto^tocfcn 
(also  fxoffUäm),  fc^maroj^'en,  toiKfa^ren  (also  »iirfa^ren). 

c,  A  very  laige  number  of  foreign  words  have  the  accent  upon  the  last  or 
next  to  the  last  syllable :  3nftiiitb',  3nitiati'i>e,  &c.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
those  accented  upon  the  last  svllable  to  shift  it  upon  the  first  in  accord- 
ance  with  German  iashion :  3n  finitiv,  &c.  Some,  as  Jtom)>a§,  have  become 
thoroughly  naturalized  and  have  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable. 

Foreign  names  of  nationalities  in  ftx  accent  the  next  to  the  last  syllable,  if 
that  sylUble  is  long,  otherwise  the  first  syllable :  ^ebra'er,  itartä'ger^but  9i'x&bn, 
3'tÄler. 

A  number  of  accented  foreign  suffixes  are  also  now  added  to  German  words, 
especiall]^  «'ge»  «'l^'»  1'"*^/  ^"*^»  ^^'r  ^i'*"  (infinitive  ending),  en'fev,  ie'ren  (infinitive 
ending),  ie'nina,  ifl',  H' :  ?aj?p5'lie,  ffieimarä'ner  inhabitant  pf  Weimar,  JBärferei', 
faflei'en,  3enenfcr  inhabitant  of  Jena,  flolgie'ren,  fd^auber^d'  (slang)  frightful, 
pe(^3^  (slang)  unfortunate. 

d.  In  adding  the  German  suffix  if(^  to  words,  foreign  adjectives  have  the 
accent  upon  the  syllable  preCeding  iSi,  while  German  words  accent  the  root 
syllable:  ara'bif«,  äii)t'x\\di,  but  Hop'flo(fif(^  or  flop'flotf'f«.  Only  lut^ie'rif* 
Luiheran  among  German  words  has  here  foreign  accent.  This  word  has 
also  a  regulär  German  accent,  but  with  a  difierent  shade  of  meaning :  Sut^'er; 
[i]f(ft  Luther's,  Coming  from  Luther^  as  bie  Sut^'er[i]f(^e  SBibelübrcfefcnng. 
Catholics  and  often  Protestants  pronounce  this  word  lut^'etif(^  in  both  of 
these  meanings. 

B.  Prefixes  are  differently  accented,  as  follows  : 

a,  Adjectives  or  substantives  with  the  prefix  %u  are  accented  upon  the  root 
syllable,  those  with  ant;,  et$,  ntig  upon  the  prefix,  those  with  un^  ur$,  and  vt\i 
sometimes  upon  the  root  syllable,  sometimes  upon  the  prefix:  ©efang', 
ant'wort,  et'wa«,  ÜÄifmut;  Un'^olb,  but  unübetfe^'bar ;  Ur'fnnbe,  but  utvlöflid^; 
(^Tü'bif^of,  but  ärgbieb'.  Nouns  with  vcca  and  ur^  and  monosyllabic  and  also 
polysyllabic  adjectives  with  the  prefix  un$,  provided  they  do  not  end  in  *X\^, 
fbar,  or  i\xai,  accent  usually  the  prefix,  while  nouns  and  adjectives  with  er§«, 
adjectives  with  ur$,  perfect  participles  with  um,  and  polysyllabic  adjectives 
with  un$  and  at  the  same  time  the  suffixes  iX\^,  $bar,  or  «fam,  take  usually  the 
stress  upon  the  root  syllable,  the  last  group,  however,  only  when  the  words 
have  passive  force:  Un'mnifc^,  Ur'fprung,  un'^>af,  uu'ab^änöig,  un'üorteil^ft, 
un'vermogenb ;  dr^fc^elm',  erjbuutm',  urolt',  untntnjegt',  ungelo'gen,  unverbient',  unbe* 
fi^af tt{)t,  unerfbrf(^'li4.  unau^f ü^i^bar,  unauf^alt'fam ;  but  un'erfTeuli^r  un'taugli^i  &c.| 
as  they  have  active  force.  A  few  in  4i(^  have  the  accent  uj)on  the  root  syllable, 
although  they  do  not  have  passive  force,  as  they  have  emphatic  accent  (see 
45. 2,  above) :  unmög'lii^,  unenb'lit^,  untjergüs'lii!^,  &c.  Even  where  the 
meaning  is  passive  we  find  the  accent  upon  the  prefuc  if  the  idea  is  that  of 
actuality  rather  than  mere  possibility :  un'au^ül^rlu^  not  carried  out  in  detail^ 
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but  iman^^t'iic^  or  unoudfu^t^Sar  impraciicabU,  Usage  üuctuates  with  regard 
to  the  accent  of  the  participle  with  the  prefix  uiu,  but  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency  to  place  the  accent  upon  the  root  syllable.  Only  a  few  nouns  with  erj;, 
as  (fir|'bif4of,  Qtj'^jog  (in  the  North),  have  the  accent  upon  the  prefix. 

Note,  DifTerent  foices  are  at  work  npon  the  accent  of  these  words.  Logical, 
emphfttic,  or  rhythmical  accent,  according  to  circumstaoces,  prevails,  and  hence  the 
Tuying  resnlts.  If  the  prefix  is  feit  as  an  esaential  modification  of  the  word,  it  is 
aocented,  if  it  merely  strengthens  the  meaning  of  the  stem  word  withont  adding  an 
eiseotial  element  to  the  meaning,  the  stem  word  is  accented.  Thns  we  say  Un'menfcb 
inhuman  creaiure,  lit.  n^t  Muman,  bnt  Unfum'nten  encrmous  sums;  @h:g'bifdi>cf 
arehbishopf  bnt  (SrgBctrü'ger  arrant  rogue,  Instead  of  um  and  tt\i,  nouns  are  often 
Bsed  for  strengthening  force :  ^öttmldnn',  ^etbengeCb',  (Riefenflcif',  ^erjbru'ber, 
(etgtieCfle,  &c.,  bnt  here  the  accent  upon  the  first  element  is  also  qnite  common,  as 
io  general  the  emphatic  or  logical  accent  may  according  to  circumstanoes  or  the 
iodividaal  prevail. 

A  derivative  shonld  have  the  accent  of  the  word  from  which  it  is  derived,  bot 
emphatic  or  rhythmical  accent  sometimes  prevents  this:  Uc'funbe  unb  uc'funbU^r  bnt 
UrflTviioand  utft)ntndli(^  (also  ut'f^^ningUc^). 

b*  The  verbal  prefixes  bf,  ein)),  cnt,  er,  ge,  )9er,  grr,  and  usually  uiig,  are  unac- 
oented :  bcfe^'Un,  jerfc^la'geiu  The  accent  of  verbal  prefixes  is  treated  at 
length  in  artides  215. 1  and  II  and  246.  II.  8. 

r.  Nouns  and  adjectives  on  the  one  band  and  verbs  on  the  other  are  some- 
times differently  treated  with  regard  to  accent  This  difference  points  to 
a  difTerent  condition  of  things  in  prehistoric  Gennanic  There  a  noun  or 
adjective  might  form  a  Compound  with  some  preceding  unaccented  word,  and 
then  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  tendency  to  place  the  accent  upon  the 
first  syllable  the  accent  shifled  from  the  basal  adjective  or  Substantive  com- 
ponent  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  Compound.  Verbs,  however,  could  not  as 
yet  form  thus  Compounds  with  prociitic  words,  and  hence  here  aiways 
retained  the  accent  upon  the  root  syllable.  Later  certain  prociitic  adverbs, 
such  as  be,  ent,  er,  &c.,  entered  into  a  loose  Compound  (see  3.  A.  e^  below)  with 
a  foUowing  accented  verb,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  Compounds,  retained  their 
original  weak  sentence  accent,  just  as  ju  Srie'betv  an  ®tatt',  &c.  became 
ittfnVben,  Wk^oXi,  &c.  This  early  condition  of  things  has  left  behind  the 
fbUowing  traces : 

aa.  9lnt  and  ur,  prefixes  of  nouns,  are  accented,  and  have  thus  with  the  aid 
of  accent  retained  their  füll  vowels,  while  the  same  prefixes  have  in  verbs,  by 
reason  of  their  weak  accent,  lost  their  fuUness  of  vowel  and  been  reduced  to 
the  forma  citt  and  er:  Ut'teil,  but  ertei'(en;  9lnt'n>ott,  but  entfprc(^'en.  When 
nouns  are  formed  with  ent  and  er,  they  are  not  direct  Compounds,  but  are 
derived  from  verbs:  (Sntfc^til'bigung  from  entf^ufoigen,  (Sttoer'bung  from  er^ 
tocc'bm.    9lntttwrteu,  urteilen  are  derivä  from  the  nouns  $(uhoort,  Urteil. 

hb.  In  nouns  and  adjectives,  mif  is  usually  accented,  while  in  verbs  it  is 
usoally  unaccented:  9)?t$'bratt(^,  mig'bräu^liq,  but  mifbrau'^en.  In  verbs, 
bowever,  there  is  at  present  a  marked  tendency  to  shift  the  accent  upon  the 
prefix :  ni^'brauc^en  instead  of  mifbrou'^en.  For  explanation  of  this  shifting  of 
the  accent  see  246.  II.  8.  Nouns  derived  directly  from  verbs  have  verb 
accent :  99if  ^nb'lung  from  mig^n'beln.  Sometimes  the  same  word  has  verb 
or  noun  accent  according  as  the  influence  of  the  verb  or  noun  is  feit :  ba4 
fSittntu'en  in  bte  (the  acc  showing  the  direction  of  an  activity  toward)  ^et>6(f< 
mni9  distrust  in  the  feopie,  but  bo^  SKif'trauen  in  ber  IBevclferung  the  ätstmst 
tkaiprevails  among  thepeopU^ 

3.  Accent  of  Compounds. 

A.  Accent  of  Compound  Nouns  and  Adjectives,  The  roodifying  com» 
ponent  takes  the  pnncipal  accent:  ^upfmann,  9e'febu4.  This  brings  the 
accent  nsually  upon  the  first  syllable.  There  are,  aside  from  the  one  word 
^^fvfftr  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  among  nouns,  provided,  however,  tbat 
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they  are  true  oompoundsi  and  are  not  decomposite.    In  other  classes  of 
Compounds  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions : — 

a,  A  number  of  Compound  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  «ig,  4i(^,  ?lo4,  have  the 
accent  upon  the  stem  of  the  second  component :  nottvfn'ttft,  abfl(^t'li4,  ^eiUo«'. 
This  accent  is  the  result  of  the  emphatic  stress  which  they  often  have  in 
forcible  lan^^uage;  see  45.2.  The  regulär  accent  upon  the  modifying 
component  is  silso  common :  not'mnbig,  &c.  A  number  of  other  common 
Compounds  much  used  in  emphatic  language  take  emphatic  stress :  antf» 
gcjei^'net  excellent,  fottloa^'rtnb  continually,  au^ne^'menb  uncommonly,  &c. 

b,  In  some  Compounds  the  accent  has  not  yet  settled  down  definitely  upon 
either  element,  since  the  logical  force  of  neither  is  strongly  pronounced.  In 
this  case  the  accent  üuctuates  accordlng  to  the  position  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence.  At  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  word  is  accented  upon  the  second 
dement,  within  the  sentence,  when  an  accented  word  follows,  the  first  element 
is  accented:  IDer  SRmfd^  ifl  nod^  Mutiung',  but  ein  blununger  ^m^.  These 
words  are : — 

oa.  Compounds  of  which  the  first  element  is  a  Substantive  that  does  not 
contain  an  essential  modification  of  the  basal  component,  but  only  strengthens 
it  by  giving  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  general  idea  already  contained  in 
it :  maufetot,  Mutrot,  )>e(^f(^toKitg,  (aumflatf,  lounbcrf(^ön,  fcber(ei(^t,  fonnenftar,  flocf blinb, 
grat^nm,  &c. 

bb,  Thus  also  Compounds  of  which  the  first  element  is  an  adjective  or 
adverb  that  does  not  contain  an  essential  modification,  but  only  defines 
more  definitely  the  general  idea  contained  in  the  second  element :  hellgelb, 
bunfrlgrlb,  ft^riac^rot,  vielgenannt,  neimpin^ig,  &c. 

c,  Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning  in  connection  with  a  difiereiice 
of  accent :  flein'ret^  stony^  but  tleinreic^'  very  rieh  ;  ein  au'f  erorbenttid^ct  $rotf 
feffor  an  assisiant  professor,  but  ein  auSerorbentCid^er  $rofeffor  a  professar  of 
extrcutrdinary  merit ;  IDon'neüoetter  thunderstarm,  but  IDonnenoef  ter  (exclama- 
tion  or  oath) ;  au^ge^eii^net  (participle)  distinguished^  but  au^ejeic^'net  (adj.) 
splendid,  The  accent  upon  the  first  syllable  marks  the  element  as  a  modi- 
fying one,  while  the  lack  of  the  accent  tLere  shows  that  it  contains  no 
essential  modification  of  the  basal  component,  or,  as  in  the  last  three 
examples,  the  removal  of  the  principal  accent  from  tiie  first  syllable  may  be 
for  emphasis. 

d,  The  adjectives  and  adverbs  a((,  grog,  and  especially  words  that  have 
intensifying  torce,  as  ]^o(^,  »ol^t,  &c.;  usually  have  chief  stress  in  compomid 
nouns,  while  they  have  secondary  or  fiuctuäting  (see  b*  aa  and  bb^  above) 
stress  in  adjective  Compounds :  9lU'ma^t  ®cog'ma($t  ^o(^Vutf(^,  SBo^rflanb,  but 
attmäc^'ttg,  gtofm&c^'tig,  ^o(^»ei'fe,  »ol^te'oef,  l^oc^f^tn',  &c.  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  nouns  made  fi-om  these  adjectives  also  have  the  accent  of  the 
adjectives:  angcmein'  and  $l((gemein'6eit.  The  difference  in  accent  usually 
found  between  nouns  and  adjectives  comesfrom  the  fact  that  the  logical  force 
of  the  component  is  feit  in  nouns,  while  in  adjectives  it  is  destroyed  by 
emphatic  accent,  or  the  first  component  has  only  strengthening  force,  as  in 
b,  aa  and  bbj  above.  Also  in  adjectives  the  first  component  must  have  accent 
when  it  really  contains  an  essential  modification  of  the  basal  component : 
aU'feitig,  großmütig,  ^oc^'beutfc^,  too^rgebottn.  Notice,  however,  that  the  second 
component  in  other  Compounds  may  take  the  accent  for  quite  a  different 
reason  from  that  given  for  the  above-mentioned  adjectives,  namely,  because 
it  becomes  logically  emphatic :  altin'bifd^  in  contrast  to  attuoi^Difd^,  but  alf« 
englifd^  in  contrast  to  neu'engtifd^. 

e,  A  large  number  of  Compounds  are  not  in  fact  true  Compounds,  but 
merely  the  syntactical  fragments  of  a  sentence  which  have  been  written  as 
one  word.  Such  improper  or  loose  Compounds  are  not  accented  as  true 
Compounds,  but  retain  the  accent  which  they  had  as  elements  in  the 
sentence,  i.  e.^ntence  accent.  A  few  illustrations  of  this  sentence  accent  in 
improper  Compounds  may  serve  to  explain  many  deviations  from  the  rules 
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giveir  above  for  accent  in  Compounds :  (i)  Adjectives  compounded  with 
a  Substantive  have  usually  the  accent,  but,  as  adjectives  Standing  before 
nouns  in  the  syntactical  structure  of  a  sentence  shift  the  accent  upon  the 
noim,  so  may  such  syntactical  constructions  retain  their  original  accent 
when  they  are  written  together  and  spoken  as  one  word :  dung'f^u,  ®xan*baxt, 
bat  ber  ^o^cpric'jlct,  ©c^tnerat'  (but  Oe^im'rat,  when  the  syntactical  structure 
is  broken  and  a  regulär  Compound  is  formed).  (2)  The  articles  in  loose 
Compounds  xemain  unaccented  as  in  sentence  accent:  berfel'bf,  be6g(ei'(^, 
etmnai'  (but  ein'mal  4?nce,  as  rin  is  a  numeral  and  not  an  article)  once  upon  a 
timef  but  bct^iraige,  as  the  demonstrative  force  is  feit.  (3)  An  attributive 
genitive  in  loose  Compounds  takes  the  accent  if  it  follows  the  dependent 
XKNin,  as  in  sentence  accent :  S^uttetgof  tf6,  }eitte'bend.  If  the  governing  noun 
foUows,  it  is  accented  in  case  of  Compounds  denoting  a  period  of  time,  as  in 
Sogcaan^futg,  thus  retaining  here  also  the  original  sentence  accent,  while  other 
Compounds  of  this  form  are  usually  true  Compounds  and  take  the  accent 

rthe  first  component.  (4)  A  name  of  a  material  or  something  measur- 
whcn  compounded  with  some  word  denoting  a  measure,  quantitv,  01^ 
neight,  takes  the  accent  as  in  sentence  accent :  Sirtte(fiim'be,  Sirrtelial)/,  ^ 
fymf\afft,  as  it  is  a  regulär  Compound.  (5)  Prepositions  in  loose  compoHtids 
lemain  unaccented,  as  in  sentence  accent :  ab^n'ben,  abfei'ttn.  (6)  Numeral 
Compounds  take  the  accent  upon  the  last  dement  except  in  the  attributive 
relation,  where  the  first  element  is  accented :  fünfunbgtoan'iio,  btd^un'bcrt,  britte» 
tott',  but  fünf unbgttKttiitg  9lcmn,  bref^unbctt  9^anit,  brit'tf^lb  hin,  (7)  The  last 
part  of  the  name  of  an  individual  takes  the  accent  as  in  sentence  accent : 
tniADQtfi'  (also  ^aitf'imtrfl)  iack-pudding.  (8)  When  a  whole  sentence  be- 
comes  a  loose  Compound,  the  accent  varies  according  as  the  origin  of  the 
Compound  is  feit,  or  it  is  feit  as  a  true  Compound:  Scbe^^x^',  gotttob',  but 
SUifcma,  ^aufava,  $acf  an.  (9)  Points  of  the  compass  have  accent  upon  the 
last  element :  9totbeV,  €&bor ,  9h)rbiof  {i^. 

/  A  few  peculiar  modern  foimations  have  the  accent  upon  the  second 
dement :  da^r^un'bert,  do^rton'fenb,  Sa^r^ef^nt'. 

g*  Names  of  places  vary  much  in  their  accent,  and  no  reliable  rules  can 
be  given  as  a  guide.  Usually  the  many  words  before  ^burg,  fhtt%,  «^im,  ^fiabt, 
^ni,  &c,  are  modifying  components,  and  take  the  accent,  as  ^6'nig6ber^ 
Sianf fort,  &c.  But  in  many  words  no  logical  relation  between  the  parts  is 
feit,  and  the  second  component  takes  the  accent  in  accordance  with  a  growing 
teadency  to  shift  the  accent  toward  the  middle  or  end  of  the  word,  as  in 
9Ü^li|,  fßnni^txo'ht,  Staimti'itabc^tn,  &c.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  second  component  ends  in  an  unaccented  syllable :  SBrmfartrl,  ^»(iivtin'bcn, 
itaif(T«(an'tem,  SBittntbct'gc  (but  fffiit'tenbnrg),  &c  In  the  following  cases  the 
final  component  is  usuallv  accented,  however  not  uniformly  in  all  parts 
of  the  country :  Compounds  of  which  the  first  element  is  an  adjective,  as 
DUm^\t[,  ®rof beehren ;  those  in  *het%  *fnetm,  thtnä^,  flnhd,  ^bninn,  «buf4,  ^f^tbr, 
^t,  sifcdi,  »^ttfen,  4^^'  ^mfinbe,  i^reut^,  «tobe,  f^tt,  stoaXU,  Aotxt%  fXoext%  as  in 
V«bctboni',  ^etlbronn',  Stöm^ffoxV,  QhnitoaVU,  &c.  The  first  component,  how- 
ever, must  in  all  cases  ^e  the  accent  when  it  becomes  essential  to  the 
tboi^t,  as  for  instance  to  make  a  contrast,  or  to  distinguish  two  names 
having  the  same  basal  component:  3(^  »o^e  tiic^t  in  dteviireU^,  fonbem  in 
ilf  jltc(t(.  The  local  pronunciation  of  names  of  places  often  varies  from  that 
generally  heard  elsewhere.  The  people  of  the  well-known  university  town 
OicifintDalb,  for  instance,  accent  the  name  of  their  citv  ui>on  the  first  syllable 
to  distinguisQi  it  from  the  names  of  other  places  having  the  same  basal 
component,  while  people  generally  accent  here,  as  in  numberless  other  cases, 
the  second  element,  as  t^y  are  not  acquainted  with  the  other  less  known 
places  having  the  same  basal  component,  and  hence  do  not  feel  the  logical 
feroe  of  the  first  component  On  the  other  band,  the  inhabitants  of  a  place 
which  has  for  a  name  a  Compound  word  with  a  familiär  basal  component,  as 
in  the  case  of  $a))nibiiTg',  mqy  accent  the  basal  component,  as  to  them  the 
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mere  naxne  with  the  accent  upon  the  second  dement  is  peifectly  dear,  while 
elsewhere  people  genenüly  accent  the  first  element  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  names  having  the  same  basal  component 

Thus,  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  iiregulanty.  Even  where  the  first 
element  is  a  modifying  component  it  does  not  uniformly  take  the  accent : 
Slorb'beutfi^tanb,  but  9Urbaiite'rifa.  This  irregularity  is  frequently  caused  by 
the  tendency  to  arrange  the  accents  so  as  to  make  an  easy  and  rhythmicsd 
succession:  bie  Jtüfit  ))on  9l0rb'a"frifa',  but  bie  norb'Vfrifa'nifd^e  Stüfit.  Also  in 
names  of  persons  the  usual  accent  is  disturbed  by  rhythmical  accent,  as  the 
titles  have  a  weak  stress  and  may  cause  a  rearrangement  of  the  accents  of 
the  name:  ^o"  fjVxWlft,  but  iüxfC  ^o'^nlo'^e. 

B.  Accent  of  Compound  Verbs,  The  accent  here  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Compound :  (i)  If  the  modifying  component  is  separable,  it  is  accented : 
auf  ftr^en,  un'terge^en,  autf'^e^nt.  (3)  If  the  modifying  component  is  inseparable, 
it  is  unaccented:  ü^efrn,  t^ott^ie^'en.  The  adjective  »ottfom'inrit  compUte^ 
perfecta  belongs  here,  as  it  is  in  fact  the  perf.  participle  of  the  lost  inseparable 
voUfcm'men.  As  its  origin  is  forgotten  and  it  is  feit  as  an  adjective,  it  also 
shifts  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable.  The  adjective  participle  toiUfcm'men 
welcome  has  been  infiuenced  in  its  accent  by  voüfom'men.  (5)  If  the  verbal 
Compound  is  not  directly  compounded,  but  has  been  formed  from  a  Compound 
noun,  it  has  noun  accent :  frü^'flücfen.  This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in 
artides  215-218. 

a.  Nouns  formed  from  these  verbs  retain  the  accent  of  the  verb :  isongiel^'eit^ 
SBoa^ug' ;  vor'faütn,  ^oc'faü. 

However,  here,  as  in  2.  B.  ^,  above,  we  find  in  one  group  of  words  a  dififerent 
treatment  of  noun  and  verb.  Nouns  in  composition  with  burc^,  l^inter,  über, 
um,  unter,  tviber,  have  uniformly  the  accent  upon  the  prefix,  althougb  the 
corresponding  verb  is  accented  upon  the  verbal  stem:  9ßi'berf))nu4,  but 
toiberfpce(^'en ;  lDur<^'{tt(^,  but  burd^flei^'en ;  Un'ter^U,  but  unter^arteii.  Noons 
compounded  with  these  prepositions  take,  however,  the  accent  of  verbs  if 
they  have  a  suffix :  Uuiae'buno,  Unter^aCtung,  ^intertarfenf^aft. 

b.  In  older  periods  of  the  language  the  perfect  partidple  Hke  other  adjec« 
tives  took  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable  and  hence  upon  the  prefisc,  while 
in  case  of  verbs  compounded  with  a  proclitic  adverb  (i.e.  an  inseparable 
prefix)  the  pure  verbal  forms  had  sentence  accent,  i.e.  accent  upon  the 
verbal  stem,  as  explained  in  2.  B.  r,  above.  The  old  manner  of  accenting 
the  participle  may  still  survive  in  the  one  participial  adjective  un'tettait 
subject  to^  participle  of  the  now  obsolete  untertun'  (still  found  in  early  N.H.G. ; 
see  I  Cor.  xv.  27).  It  is  quite  possible  here,  however,  that  the  present  accent 
of  the  adjective  participle  is  modern,  the  accent  shifting  from  the  verbal  stem 
to  the  prefix,  as  the  word  was  feit  as  an  adjective  and  noun,  and  all  relation 
to  the  lost  untertun'  was  forgotten.  Aside  from  this  isolated  example  the 
accent  of  the  participle  now  follows  that  of  the  verb :  von^o'gen,  part.  of 
9o(()ie'^n. 

C.  Accent  of  Compound  Adverbs  and  Interjeciions,    The  accent  here 
rests  usually  upon  the  last  syllable :  bergauf,  fitomab',  l^inü'ber,  l^ervor',  baranf ',     v 
m\[t\6:ji',  Dtelnte^,  juil^ei'  I    The  logical  importance  of  some  other  syllable  ^  A 
often  causes  exceptions  to  this  rule :  baburi^ ,  barin',  &c.  become  ba'burc^,  ba'ttn 
when  the  demonstrative  force  is  fdt ;  see  141. 5.  A.  ^. 

D.  Accent  of  Decomffosite  Words,  Although  a  Compound  may  consist  of 
two  words  or  several,  it  can  as  a  rule  have  only  two  component  elements — 
the  bcLscd  component,^  which  contains  the  more  general  idea,  and  the  modifying 
component^  which  contains  an  essential  modification.  Either  component 
may  be  a  Compound.  The  modifying  component  of  decomposites  takes  the 
accent  accordmg  to  the  principles  given  in  A  and  B,  above,  for  simple 
Compound  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs:  SBun'beMag^bef^luf  (Sdun'bedtag + 
®ef(J?(uf'),  öot'urteittfrei  (Sor'urteÜ  +  frei),  übctvor'teUen  (ü'bet+vor'teilen),  and  many 
Compounds  (see  246.  IV.  3.  B)  which  are  not  yet  genorally  written  as  one 
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wordy  such  as  in  ftaKb'  fetoi/  gn  <9ntit'bc  legen.  Nottfts  made  firüm  this  last  class 
of  verbs  retain  the  verb  accent  and  are  usually  written  as  tnie  Compounds  in 
one  Word:  Snfionb'fr^un^  Suütnt^tlcgttng.  If  the  Compound  bas  more  than 
two  components,  it  is  usually  a  loose  Compound,  i.e.  a  whole  sentence  or 
a  syntactical  fragment  of  a  sentence  which  is  written  as  one  word,  or  it 
may  be  a  mere  co-ordination  of  wozds.  Such  a  loose  Compound  has  in 
some  cases  sentence  accent  and  in  others  accent  upcm  the  first  syllable 
after  the  manner  of  a  true  Compound:  dinrndmia',  fed^li^unbettttnbbm'gig, 
ff^ioarirotdol'brne  ga^ne,  but  ^Uli'tidftin,  ©pcistgHti^fdb.  When  a  loose  com- 
pouna  becomes  a  modifying  component»  it  usually  retains  its  original 
sentence  accent:  Hvmfün^^^b,  SUttPci'^cfi^to&t,  ^attKcgnv'frQ^it,  Kummet« 
iaix^'mftmdf,  SSuttei^pt'tcaBttb. 

a.  Many  exceptions  are  found  to  the  above  general  rules.  There  is 
an  evident  tendency  in  long  words  to  shift  the  accent  from  the  first  com- 
ponent  to  the  second,  if  the  latter  is  Compound,  on  account  of  the  physical 
difixculty  of  accenttng  a  syllable  so  far  removed  from  the  ena.  This 
occurs  especially  in  case  of :  (i)  The  names  of  certain  church  festivals  or 
bdidays:  $oImfonn'tag,  itarftei^tod«  Slfd^cnitttfiDot^,  &c.  (i)  Many  titles  or 
official  positions:  9imHifeM^mawi,^9^mmifSiora>xt^^ 

tboae  in  ebtx*  and  nntev«,  as  Dber^oota'aniDalt,  Unierflaat^fcfretdr.  For  the  same 
reason  a  Compound  modifying  component  fihifts  its  accent  occasionally  upon 
Its  second  (i.e«  basal)  component,  whea.  the  basal  comoonent  of  the  decom* 
postte  is  a  simple  dement:  Sttt'^fcn,  but  9rei]^'f<np<iM;  Sanb'gmd^t,  but 
Hanbgcrit^t^TOt,  &c  This  shifting  of  the  accent  upion  the  second  component 
becomes  a  rule  where  the  first  dement  does  not  contain  an  essential  modifica- 
tion  of  the  basal  component,  but  has  only  strengthening  force:  muttftfceUtn^ 
adrin',  (^^gian'gemc^t«. 

£«  Accent  of  Derivatives  farmed  from  Compounds  and  Compounds 
formed  ßvm  Derivatives,  A  derivative  formed  from  a  Compound  is 
accmted  as  a  derivative,  but  a  Compound  in  which  the  basal  component 
is  a  derivative  is  accented  as  a  Compound:  Steb^oBmi'  (SieB'l^aba+fi),  but 
etabfpoUgci  ((3tabt+$oUinO;  ©d^ripeaeTtr  (^rift'jtcUcc+et),  but  $arf(^mfi 
($af+®^nei'). 

.  4.  Pronunciaium  of  Forei^  Words.  The  accent  here  depeads  upon 
whetherthe  word  is  still  distmctly  feit  as  a  foieign  or  as  a  German  word« 
Many  fcxeign  words  have  been  thoroughly  naturalized  and  have  received 
German  accent,  many  others  are  sometimes  pronounced  as  foreign  words, 
sometimes  as  German  words ;  the  greater  number,  however,  still  retain  the 
accent  of  the  language  from  which  they  were  borrowed.  Some  words  which 
are  now  accented  as  German  words  had  foreign  accent  in  earlier  periods  of 
the  language.  In  view  of  the  great  irregularity  that  here  prevails,  this 
subject  cannot  be  treated  in  a  grammar,  and  the  Student  must  be  referred 
to  his  lexicon.  The  German  dictionaries  in  use  in  Germany  avoid  these 
foreign  words,  but  they  are  usually  treated  in  a  separate  work  called 
9ttmbn>örtecbud^. 


^ 


Secondary  Accent. 


48.  Secondary  accent  is  not  bound  so  closely  to  certain  syllables  as  is  the 
principal  accent,  but  is  often  under  different  circumstances  shifted  from  one 
syllable  to  another.  There  are  two  factors  inyolved  in  determining  secondary 
accent— a  logical  and  a  physiological  principle.  Sometimes  both  unite  in 
fixing  the  accent  upon  a  certain  syllable,  sometimes  one  principle  gains  the 
victory  ovcr  the  othcr. 

I.  Logical  Principle  in  Secondary  Accent.  This  principle  is  applied 
in  Compound  and  derivative  words  as  follows : 

A.  In  Compound  words,  that  syllable  receives  secondary  accent  which 
would  receive  principal  accent  if  the  component  were  an  independent  word; 
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gfa^t^oarfet,  fyaifMitn,  aitf^ntec^^m.  In  decomposHes,  although  there  may  be 
a  number  of  difierent  wordsi  there  will  be  usually  only  two  components, 
80  that  the  prindpal  acoent  CelIIs  upon  the  principal  sjrllable  of  the  modifying 
component  and  the  secondary  accent  upon  the  principal  syllable  of  the 
basal  component:  fOa'ttdanUiit'bt  (ak'tfr(anb+^^Be),  gelb'bteb'Mt  The 
accent  here  is,  howeveri  often  disturbed  by  the  tendency  (described  in  2, 
below)  to  distribute  the  acoents  so  as  to  make  a  xegolar  and  rhythmical 
succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables:  Soc'anieiVf  (Snb'utteiHi 
instead  of  SBot^aitVistr  <Siib'ut*tei(e. 

B.  Accent  of  Suffixes.  After  a  root  syllable  whicfa  contains  the  principal 
meaning  and  chidT  accent,  certain  prefixes  firom  their  logical  force  as  modi- 
fying efements  taJce  secondary  accent,  some  of  which  are  the  remnants  of 
önce  independent  words.    These  suffixes  are : 

a.  Substantive  suflfixes :  öt,  fit.  öb^  ^eit,  In,  feit,  Irtn,  (ma.  nt^,  föL  f6afl.  tfhn : 
«ei'natm,  JHnWb«,  SU/m^,  ^x^i\ 

b.  Adjective  suffixes:  lux,  \jS^,  t^t/  \  tfd^#  ^9  fSm,  fi'Cia:   htM^fhixt, 

2.  Pkysiological  Prinäpie  in  Secondary  Accent.  For  physiological 
reasons  it  is  cufficult  to  pronounoe  two  accented  syllables  one  alter  the  odier. 
It  is  easier  and  at  the  same  time  more  rhythmical  to  place  an  unaccented 
syllable  between  the  first  and  second  accent.  Thus  to  avoid  the  clashing  df 
principal  and  secondary  accent  the  latter  is  often  removed  from  the  syllable 
togically  important  to  one  of  minor  importance:  SBorangti^ge  instead  of 
S^or'an^ietge.  On  the  other  band  it  is  dimcult  to  pronounce  more  than  two 
unaccented  syllables  one  after  the  other,  and  hence  the  natund  tendency  is 
to  give  one  of  several  unaccented  syllables  a  secondary  accent,  provided, 
however,  that  it  will  not  dash  with  another  accent  of  the  same  strength : 
fi«rf<tt*  ©c^olf,  but  the  secondary  accent  upon  a  final  syllable  must  be  snp- 

Sressed  or  shifted  when  it  would  stand  before  another  accent:  fle  ctkoat^tdi 
Va^non'nm ;  bos  (Snb'tttteiT  ftfolgf,  but  bos  dnb'nrM  fptic^f .  Thus  secondary 
Accent  depiends  largely  upon  the  accents  in  the  preceding  or  foUowing 
eyllables.    The  following  oetails  should  be  noted : 

iu  In  polysyllabic  words  the  secondary  accent  depends  upon  the  lo^cal 
value  or  the  position  of  the  syllable.  The  important  syllaUes  as  descnbed 
in  I,  above,  are  accented  if  their  position  admits  of  it  Also  a  short  logically 
unimportant  syllable  receives  an  accent  if  it  is  at  a  distance  of  two  or  mote 
syllables  from  the  principal  accent,  providmg  it  is  not  foUowed  by  an  accent: 

The  intensity  of  all  secondary  accents  increases  with  their  distance  from 
the  principal  accent,  and  sometimes  becomes  stron^r  than  the  accent  upon 
a  logically  more  important  syllable:  in  Qtitf'fe^^mn'nm  the  suffix  in  nas 
a  stronger  accent  than  the  root  syllable  fe^.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere, 
the  secondary  accent  is  influenoed  by  the  acoent  of  the  following  word,  as 
two  accents  must  not  come  together;  ^offnungen^  mDciff,  but  Sj^cü^toxiigtA 
tauftet'. 

b.  A  Single  syllable  between  two  accents  is  unaccented:  S)a0  9Xitt  \äfis!^ 
»or  Xot^tt  ni(^f . 

X.  li  there  are  two  syllables  between  two  accents,  they  are  both  unaccented 
if  Short,  but  the  first  may  be  accented  if  it  is  long :  ffii'bcrltc^fritV  but  Un"« 
i'bln^if ,  fclt^fähnl  $lrf .  The  second  of  the  two  syllables  Standing  between 
accents  can  be  accented  only  when  the  word  Stands  before  a  pause  in  the 
sentence  or  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  in  which  cases  it  does  not  xeally  stand 
between  two  accents,  but  between  an  accent  and  a  pause :  3)fm  <8liuf  (U^itt 
fonn"  H  oxi  ntc^t«'  ^^m^'m,  or  ^bm  ®Cü(f  llc|^eti'  |  fonn'  es  an  ni<(t^  ^thn6fr(L 
IDcm  V^ti^'ikln^n  Se'ben,  but  ®«  loec^felnb  ifl  be<  Vtamt^  mfc^  6irai,  bm 
Mm  Untertan,  tritt  t»e4^felnten\ 

ä»  If  there  are  three  syllables  between  two  accents,  the  middle  syllable 
vsuaBy  takes  the  secondary  accent  unless  it  be  considerably  lighter  and 
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shorter  than  the  fint  syllable,  b  which  case  the  first  syUable  is  accented^ 
ein  un'banfKi'tt«  Stvah',  but  eine  un'gliicf' (ti^lf  iWht.  The  third  of  these  syllables 
can  never  have  the  accent,  as  it  would  bring  it  immediately  before  the 
principal  accent  (see  e). 

e.  A  secondary  accent  can  stand  de/br^  the  principal  accent,  but  never 
immediately  before  it :  koi^beile'gen,  Xfyl'oiof^W.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  intensity 
of  the  secondary  accent  increases  with  its  distance  from  the  principal 
stress.  Thus  the  secondary  accent  is  mach  stronger  in  the  second  of  the 
two  preceding  examples. 

/.  In  foreign  words  the  secondary  accent  lies  npon  the  first  syllable,  and  if 
the  Word  is  long  a  third  accent  may  be  placed  between  the  two  accents^ 
dlc'Itftton',  dZe'ligiontät".  Here  as  elsewhere  the  natural  tendency  to  make 
a  succession   of  strong   and  weak  syllables  often  disturbs  the  accent: 

Unaccented  Syllables, 

40.  The  limitation  of  the  principal  accent  in  the  matn  to  the  root  syllable 
is  now  a  prindple  quite  generally  observed  throughout  the  Germanic  failiily 
o£  languages,  mduding  both  English  and  German.  This  System  has  not 
always  obtained,  as  fossil  remnants  still  show.  but  since  its  adoption  has 
been  of  great  iniluence  in  shaping  the  fonn  of  the  German  lan^uage*  Since 
tbe  principal  syllable,  which  is  usually  the  root  syllable,  receives  the  main 
accenty  the  inflectional  endings,  many  Suffixes,  and  the  prefixes  ht,  tmp,  tnt,  er, 
de,  9er,  ^er,  are  neglected  in  accenting,  and  hence  they  have  lost  the  füll  vowel 
forms  which  they  once  had,  The  various  vowels  and  diphthongs  c^  the 
languages,  as  a,  o,  u,  au,  &c.,  have  been  preserved  only  m  the  accented 
syllables,  while  in  the  unaccented  syllables  the  same  vowels  and  diphthongs 
have  all  been  reduced  quite  uniformly  to  e :  erfüricn  (Gothic  usfulljan).  In 
words  like  (St'g^ntithnifr  the  secondary  accent  has  preserved  the  vowels  from 
decay,  while  the  unaccented  vowels  have  been  reduced  to  e.  Many 
words  have  lost  their  fuUness  of  sound,  many  vowels  have  disappeared  for 
ever.  The  process  of  decay  has  not  yet  ceased.  Sometimes  the  vowd  e  is 
now  of  so  little  importance  that  it  can  be  pronounced  or  omitted ;  aerobe  or 
grab,  Banac  or  bong.  Sometimes  the  e,  although  it  has  dropped  out  m  com- 
paratively  recent  times,  is  no  longer  feit  at  all  No  one  thinks  any  more  of 
the  e  once  after  $  in  ®laube,  ®ikd,  &c.  In  ^he  different  inflectional  Systems, 
e  is  often  in  familiär  language  entirely  suppressed,  while  in  a  more  choice 
style  it  can  be  skilfully  dropped  or  employed  according  to  the  rhythmical 
requirements  of  the  sentence.  See  62.  F.  i.  It  will  also  in  this  oonnection 
be  noticed  throughout  the  Grammar  that  the  German  is  espedally  fond  of 
the  trochee  (~  v>)  or  the  falltng  spondee  (—  — )  as  a  word  foot,  and  is  now 
usually  disposed  to  change  longer  feet  into  these  favorite  shorter  feet  by 
dropping  an  unaccented  t,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done«  Thus^vw, 
jL  jl  w,  ^  w  i»;,  becomc  ^  w,  -^  -•  -^  ^ :  Wnig«,  not  ÄJ'nfges ;  SKö'ntög«^  not 
9)?ö'iilä^ld ;  ^mmHifc^,  not  ^fotmeTtfip.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  dropping  of 
e  here  is  soldy  a  question  of  accent,  for  in  disyllabic  fbrms  the  same  words 
retain  the  c :  (be€)  %a%<t^,  (ber)  ^immeL  Also  in  words  dosely  united  by 
thottght  we  can  notice  the  tendency  to  divide  up  the  syllables  into  disyllabic 
feet :  l^eute,  but  ^eut'ittjtö'gf.  Thus  also,  trisyllabic  rising  feet  become  disyl- 
labic: b^gln'lten,  from  Be+ geleiten;  HgnS'lgen,  from  be+ genügen.  It  diouldbe 
noticed,  however,  that  the  literary  form  of  speech  is  averse  to  all  these 
changes  of  feet,  if  the  cleamess  of  the  thought  could  thereby  be  endangered. 
Thus  we  must  say  toanbeUe  (past  indic.)  and  not  loanbeU,  for  the  latter  form 
would  be  the  same  as  the  pres.  indic,  and  would  thus  endanger  the  thought; 
In  the  first  class  of  strong  nouns,  however,  even  the  literary  language 
has  endorsed  this  dropping  of  t,  although  the  plural  became  thereSy 
identical  in  form  with  the  sing. ;  see  67.  Dialect  goes  much  farther  in 
suppressing  unaccented  sounds  than  the  written  language*     In  S,G.  dialect 
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also  unaccented  final  n  lias  disappeared :  S>ü  ntufd^t  (muf t)  Bei  mir  BteiBe  (fol: 
BUibni) — Auerbach. 

In  many  words  füll  vowels  have  been  preserved  in  the  unaccented  syllable, 
but  such  words  are  quite  uniformly  of  foreign  origin:  SRufofte,  IDoffor, 
SD^ittu'tr,  &c.  Only  in  such  words  as  U^u,  and  in  a  number  of  names,  as  Otto, 
J^erto,  &c.y  has  the  unaccented  vowel  been  preserved  in  Gennan  words. 

II.    Sentence  Accent. 

50.  In  a  sentence  the  difTerent  words  do  not  have  uniform  accent^  but 
here  again  the  logical  principle  of  accenting  the  important  words  and 
slighting  the  unimportant  is  observed.  This  logical  accent  falls  into  two 
general  classes,  which  may  be  styled  grammaiical  accent  and  logical  or 
emphatic  accent^  which  are  treated  in  the  two  foUowing  articles. 

• .  A.    Grammatical  Accent. 

As  certain  syllables  of  a^  word  take  accent  by  reason  of  their  logical 
importance,  so  also  are  certain  grammatical  elements  of  a  sentence  of  greater 
logical  importance  than  others,  and  receive  accordingly  greater  accent. 
General  mies  can  be  laid  down  for  the  accent  of  the  different  grammatical 
•elements,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  only  generaU  mies  and 
are  set  aside  whenever  the  logically  important  idea  shifts  to  other  elements. 
As  will  be  seen  below,  the  question  of  accent  is  sometimes  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  word-order. 

The  foUowing  hints  may  be  useful: 

1.  In  generai  the  predicate  as  the  most  important  thing  to  be  communi- 
cated  is  more  strongly  accented  than  the  subject :  ^er  ^unb  be'flt. 

2.  The  predicate  adjective  or  noun,  the  dependent  infinitive  or  participle, 
the  separable  prefix  of  a  separable  verb,  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
copula,  auxiliary,  or  finite  verb  which  bind  them  to  the  subject,  and  hence 
receive  the  accent,  and  according  to  German  usage  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
^sentence.    For  this  important  point,  see  215.  IL  i.  A  and  286.  IL  B.  b.gg, 

-    3.  If  the  predicate  verb  has  an  obiect  or  adverbial  modifier,  these  usually 
take  a  stronger  accent  than  the  verb  itself,  except  in  case  of  a  reflexive  or 

f»ersonal  pronoun :  IDa«  Serf  lobt  ben  ^tx'^tt,    (&t  fpri^t  (an't.    ©ie  rrbeii  iufa'mmoi 
at  the  same  time\  but  <Ste  re'ben  lufammtu  («mitfinattber).    dr  fren't  fi^. 

4.  If  there  are  a  number  of  objects  or  adverbial  modifiers,  the  logically 
more  important  are  accented  and  stand  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
especially  an  adverb  of  place :  @o(umbiid  fül^r  am  3.  ^lugufl  1492  t>on  $a'(o6  «B. 
The  Order  here  is  treated  in  detail  in  286.  IL  B.  r,//,  e, 

5.  An  adjective  usually  receives  less  stress  than  the  noun  it  limits :  S>(t 
ja^nfftfd^  jtai'fft.  Here,  however,  the  logical  importance  often  shifts  upon 
the  adjective :  ®ib  mir  ba6  brau'ne  $ferb. 

6.  Pronouns,  articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  auxiüaries  receive  less 
stress  than  other  parts  of  speech.  These  classes  of  words  often  become 
tnclitics  or  proditics,  when  an  accented  syllable  immediately  precedes  or 
follows,  that  is,  they  here  lose  their  accent  and  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
a  part  of  the  preceding  or  foUowing  word  :  (enclitics)  l^a'jl  bit  (pro.  ^a'jhi),  bte 
fSta'^t  btttd^,  &c.;  (proclitics)bur(^  Wht,  rt  i'fl,  er  iwi'g,  but  e'r  Hfe'nnt  because  the 
pronoun  is  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable.  Often  monosyllabic  pronouns 
or  articles  become  enclitics  after  prepositions,  and  are  sometimes  even  con- 
tracted  and  thoroughly  fused  into  one  word  with  the  preposition :  mi't  eu(^, 
bei'  t^m,  au'f  bad  or  aufiS,  in  bem  or  im«    See  also  57.  B  and  C,  and  68.  B.  b,  c, 

7.  When  two  or  more  elements  are  closely  related,  there  is  often  a  marked 
tendency  to  bind  them,  as  in  a  loose  Compound,  still  more  closely  together  by 
One  principal  accent,  which  rests  upon  the  last  element,  especially  in  tbe 
IbUowing  cases :    • 
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o.  When  the  one  word  is  in  apposition  with  the  other :  9Ruttet  Slotu'r.  SBcc 
foH  bein  «ütcr  fnn,  Oatet  9t^ei'tt  ? 

^.  When  a  title  and  a  proper  name  form  one  idea :  JTaifev  9ßi'(^e(m« 

^.  In  case  of  Christian  and  sumame :  Safob  ©ri'ntm ;  but  (B'rid^  ^c^mibt, 
nt<^  3o^'mi(€  ^c^mibt. . 

ä,  Usually  in  case  of  a  noun  and  its  modifying  genitive,  although  here. 
occur  many  exceptions  according  to  logical  requirements :  (Sx  n>irb  Me 
9tbt»tUt  meine«  ipan'fe«.  ni(^t  übcttmett,  or  m  wirb  meine«  i^anfe« 
Cic^lDC^Ue  nidfi  übntrrtcn.  The  genitive  of  specification,  however,  for  logical 
reasons  usually  takes  the  accent:  !Die  ftunfi  M  Ste'tben«  ift  aKgemein, 
or  less  commonly  5De«  ^te'tben«  ftiittft  ifl  aagemeiti. 

e,  Usually  in  case  of  a  noun  with  its  modifying  prepositional  phiase,  when 
they  together  form  one  idea :  IDaa  93u(^  auf  bem  Zi'iäf. 

/.  When  a  noun  denoting  a  weight  or  nxeasure  and  the  followin^  noun 
denoting  a  material  or  something  measurable  together  form  the  idea  of 
a  complete  whole :  na  (Stüd  Xu'f^,  nn  ®Ui  Sn'ti,  eine  fünftel  ^ti'U. 

g.  In  case  of  several  words  which  are  connected  bv  a  preposition  or  con- 
junction  and  form  together  one  idea :  Stoeig  auf  3n>ei  ge  one  branch  upon  the 
other i  i.  e.  all  upon  one  pile,  »eit  unb  brei't,  ®runb  unb  ^tf^ixi^operty^  realestaie  \ 
Jnng  unb  a'It,  grof  unb  flei'n,  arm  unb  rri'(^.  The  unity  of  the  idea  arises  herc- 
from  the  fact  that  the  words  are  either  synonyms,  and  thus  represent  the  same 
thing  from  two  difierent  Standpoints,  or  are  opposites  or  complements,  and 
thus  show  the  whole  ränge  of  the  idea  from  the  two  extremes.  Of  course  the 
logical  importance  of  the  first  word  may  sometimes  require  it  to  be  accented : 
Stoei'g  auf  3)oei'g  (compare  with  first  example  above)  one  branch  <U  a  Urne. 
The  accent  upon  the  nrst  word  here  shows  that  it  is  to  be  taken  separately. 

h.  When  several  nouns  denoting  things  of  the  same  kind  are  placed' 
together  to  express  one  idea :  IDaa  $lbc' ;  bunt,  bu'm ;  ©ubioe'jt. 

R    Logkai  and  Etnphatic  Accent. 

Logical  and  emphatic  accent  are  sovereign  and  can  set  aside  all  the 
preceding  rules,  disturbing  both  the  grammatical  and  word  accent.  "Any 
word  or  syllable  can  for  logical  or  emotional  reasons  receive  the  accent :  S)et 
SKa^nn  (the  man,  not  the  woman)  tfi  ni(^t  oii,  IDer  9?amt  i'ft  <A\.  ^er  SRann  tfl  ni'd^t 
(contradicting)  aü.  IDec  Stonn  ift  nid^t  a'Ü,  fonbem  {u'ng.  ^x  (that)  92ann  ifl  nid^t 
9M,  Thus  also  that  syllable  or,  in  a  Compound,  that  component  may  for  logical 
reasons  take  the  pnncipal  accent,  which  under  normal  conditions  uniformly 
has  the  secondary  accent,  or  remains  unaccented :  IDer  $afe  ijl  nidi^t  furc^tba'r, 
fonbem  furc^tfa'm.  (St  Ifii  nii^t  eine  93re'nnerei,  fonbent  eine  SrauVrei  angelegt.  3db 
l^be  bod  mir  ni(^t  e'rbeten,  fonbem  t>e'rbetm.  Slufgefd^o'ben  i|l  nid^t  aufge^o'ben.  !Rid^t  . 
bte  (Hartmtü'r,  fonbem  bte  ©artmntou'er  ifl  bef(j^äbtgt.  One  says  in  correcting  an 
incorrect  grammatical  form :  gebe'n,  nt(^t  gebe'. 

51.  Sentence  Accent  affectedby  the  Rhythm.  Words  that  are  comparattvely 
unimportant  to  the  meanmg,  and  hence  do  not  absolutely  demand  stress,  may 
be  with  or  without  accent,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  natural, 
rhythm  of  the  sentence.  They  remain  unaccented  if  their  accentuation 
would  bring  two  accented  syllables  together ;  but  when  they  are  preceded  or 
foUowed  by  other  less  important  unaccented  syllables  they  may  receive 
accent  in  order  to  make  an  easy  and  rhythmical  succession  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables.  Thus  in  the  foliowing  sentences  the  predicate  verb, 
which  in  general  is  weakly  accented  when  it  has  modifiers,  has  in  the  one 
instance  no  accent,  because  it  is  followed  by  an  accent,  while  in  the  other  it 
is  accented,  as  it  is  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable  :  93o'tgenma(^t  @o'rgen, 
but  iTfei'ber  ma^^n  Seu'te.  However,  when  the  logical  force  of  the  words 
becomes  strong,  they  must  receive  accent,  even  though  the  accent  disturbs 
the  rhythm.  Thus  we  answer  an  inquiry  after  the  number  and  sex  of  the 
childroi  that  a  man  has  with  the  words :  är  ^t  brei'  Xxl^tt. 
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B2»  Senience  Accent  affected  by  the  Tempo.  Aside  from  the  t^oints  men- 
tioned  above,  there  are  other  factors  whicn  influence  the  accent  Among 
these  the  tempo  plays  an  impbrtant  r61e.  As  the  movement  in  the  sentence 
increases  in  speed,  the  number  of  accents  decreases,  and  their  intensity 
becomes  greater.  Also  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence  or  before 
a  pause  the  accent  becomes  more  pronounced. 

PiTCH,  OR  Tone, 

53.  The  pitch  in  a  foreign  language  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  of 
thin^,  but  m  English  and  German,  so  closely  related  by  a  common 
origin',  pitch  is  for  the  most  part  the  same. 

UsE  OF  Capital  Letters, 

54.  The  useofcapital  letters  in  German  difiers  from  the  English 
in  several  points.     i  he  foUowing  are  begun  with  a  capital : 

1.  Every  complete  sentence  in  prose,  and  in  poetry  every 
verse, 

2.  Every  direct  quotation :  S)er  SBettelfad  fagt  nie :  «Sd^  ^a6e  denug." 
o.  Every  noun  and  any  word  used  as  a  noun,  if  it  can  take  the 

dennite  article,  an  adjective,  or  any  other  modifyingword  before  it: 
bet  S^ann,  bcr  ^Ite,  bet  Sunge,  but  alt  unb  {ung  old  andyoung,  because 
no  article  can  stand  before  these  words  in  this  set  expression; 
bad  SBetnen ;  bad  traulit^e  Su ;  ®c^dne8,  etn>a8  ®d^öne8. 

a.  Pronominal  adjectives,  indefinite  pronouns  and  nuraerals, 
though  often  used  substantively,  are  wntten  with  a  small  letter : 
mancher,  niemanb,  man,  einer,  ein  loenig,  &c. 

b.  Also  many  nouns  in  certain  set  ezpressions^  used  adverbially, 
are  written  with  a  small  letter :  )u  liebe  tun ;  ju  ftatten  fommen,  )?on 
altera  fyx,  anfangt. 

4«  Adiectives  and  ordinals  preceded  by  the  article,  when  they 
stand  after  proper  names,  forming  with  the  name  the  designation 
of  one  individual :  8riebri(4  ber  @ro§e  or  ber  3weite. 

5.  Adjectives  and  possessives  in  titles:  ®eine  SD^aiejldt;  bad  Jtdntg« 
Ud^e  3oaamt;  bet  SBirüi^e  @e]^etmrat ;  bie  SRorbbeutfd^e  ed^uljeitung. 

6.  Certain  pronouns  in  direct  address,  as  explained  in  138.  i, 
and  also  those  referring  to  the  Speaker  in  the  proclamations  and 
words  of  emperors  and  kings.  Also  other  pronouns,  pronominal 
adjectives,  and  the  numeral  ein  sometimes  take  a  capital  to  indicate 
emphasis,  but  more  conunoniy  are  written  with  a  small  letter  or 
spaced,  as  ein.  Difiering  from  English,  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person,  tt^  /,  is  written  with  a  small  letter,  unless  it  begins  a  sentence 
or  direct  quotation. 

7.  Adjectives  in  'f(^  derived  from  names  of  persons  and  those  in 
«er  from  names  of  places :  bie  ®rimmf(^en  or  ©rimm'fd^n  SRdrc^ ;  ber 
Jldlner  (sometimes  also  fö(ner)  S)om. 

a.  But  adjectives  made  from  proper  names,  whether  of  persons, 
peoples,  or  countries,  are  written  with  a  small  letter  when  used,  not 
with  reference  to  one  person  or  thing,  but  in  a  general  universal 
sense :  bie  lutl^'rif^e  Jtirc^e ;  r5mif^,  f  »uf  if(^,  {5Inif4,  &c. 

8.  Usually  only  the  first  element  of  Compound  nouns  is  written 
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with  a  capital,  but  sometimes  other  elements  take  a  capital,  especi- 
ally  in  the  foUowing  cases :  (i)  When  a  misimderstanding  might 
arise  from  the  use  of  small  characters :  (Srb4Ruden  to  keep  it  from 
being  confounded  with  <Er«brü(f cn ;  b(r  Q^iaut,  &c.  (a)  Proper  names 
and  adjectives :  @(^IetoiQ«4oIjleiit,  XaiStx^mi^lva^iant,  SflUbtrfc^Iefif^ 
aSArf  ifc^e  (ßfental^n.  (3)  The  last  component  element  in  long  com* 
pounds:  S)am4)ffi^ifa](^t8«®efeaf^ft,  9i^ptUationi^iä^i^ff^xäfÜ)tnt.  (4) 
Common  class  nouns  in  a  loose  Compound  (see  240.  II.  2):  M 
3n«'bie«@5]^e»!ommen.  Usage  differs  much  here,  some  writing  also 
common  nouns  with  smafi  letters :  bad  SmamtUeiien.  Notice  Uiat  in 
the  above  cases  a  hyphen  {*)  must  be  used  when  the  second  element 
has  a  capital. 

Apostrophe. 

85.  An  apostrophe  is  used  as  in  English  to  indicate  that  a  sound 
which  can  be  pronounced  is  suppressed :  ipen'ge  for  toetiigi ;  er  ttUi' 
for  rebete. 

The  exceptions  are  as  follows : 

1.  An  apostrophe  is  not  used  in  the  common  contractions  of  the 
articie  with  a  previous  preposition:  am,  and,  &c.  for  an  bem,  an 
bad,  &c. 

2.  It  is  not  now  usual  to  place  an  apostrophe  before  8  in  the 
gen. :  Sä^iUni,  @oet^d,  &c.    Older  usage :  Stffi\Ux%  &c. 

3.  If  a  proper  name  ends  in  a  sibilant  8,  f ,  |,  &c.,  no  additional 
9  is  required  in  the  gen.,  but  the  apostrophe  is  usually  employed 
here  to  indicate  the  case :  aSop'  (now  also  SBo^'d)  £ttife. 
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PART  II 

THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

THEIR  GRAMMATICAL  FORMS,  USE,  NATUR£. 

Preliminary. 
Number,  Case,  Gender, 

56.  a.  There  are  in  German  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
plural. 

b.  There  are  four  cases :  the  nominaiwe,  the  case  of  the  subject 
and  direct  address  as  in  English ;  the  genüive,  corresponding  to 
the  English  possessive  and  also  objective  after  the  preposition  of 
when  it  depends  upon  a  noun  or  adjective,  as  in  '  a  man  of  honor/ 
'conscious  ^guilt;'  the  dative,  corresponding  to  the  English 
indirect  object  of  a  verb  and  direct  object  after  certain  prepositions 
(see  list  in  227) ;  the  accusatrve,  corresponding  to  the  direct  object 
of  a  verb  and  direct  object  after  certain  prepositions  (see  list  ia 
227). 

c.  There  are  three  genders,  tnasculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  The 
general  rule  for  the  gender  of  nouns  denoting  living  beings  is  that 
the  noun  is  masculine  or  feminine  according  to  the  natural  sex  of 
the  object  represented  by  it,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
nile.  The  gender  of  nouns  denoting  things  destitute  of  sex  is  not 
always  neuter  as  in  English,  but  is  masc,  fem.,  or  neut.,  regulated 
in  part  hy  the  meaning  or  the  form  of  the  word.  Some  rules  for 
gender  are  given  in  98  and  99,  but  in  general  the  gender  of  each 
word  must  be  leamed,  as  there  is  much  irregularity.  The  gender 
of  the  noun  is  usually  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  preceding  article 
or  other  modifying  word. 

INFLECTION   OF  THE  ARTICLES. 

Definite  Article. 

57.  A.  The  definite  zvticlt  has  in  the  developmentof  the  language 
become  ever  more  and  more  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
noun,  so  that  it  now  fairly  deserves  its  name  (article,  from  Lat. 
articulus^biMi).  The  article  Stands  immediately  before  the  name, 
and  thus  not  only  indicates  its  gender,  but  also,  as  it  is  richer  in 
forms  than  the  Substantive,  marks  its  case  more  disttnctly. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc.    Fem.    Neut 

M.,  F.,  and  N.  alike. 

Nom. 

.    .    bft         bie        bad 

bie  the. 

Gen. 

.    .    be«        ber        be«    "    . 

Uxofthe. 

Dat.. 

,    .    bem       ber       bem 

ben  /o  iovfor)  the. 

Acc. . 

.    .    bett        bie        bad       ...      Wtthe. 
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B.  The  definite  articie  is  an  enclittc,  i.e.  it  leans  upon  a  preceding 
Word,  the  voice  passing  rapidly  over  it,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the 
preceding  word.  For  this  reason  the  articie  suffers  many  con- 
tractions  with  a  preceding  preposition  or  other  word,  especially 
the  contraction  of  bem  (neut  and  masc.  daL)  and  bad  (acc.)  witn 
a  preceding  nionosyllabic  preposition.  3ur  lor  311  ber  is  the  only 
fem.  contraction  allowed.  The  more  common  contractions  are  am, 
and,  aufd,  Seim,  förd,  im,  ind,  i^om,  jum,  for  an  bem,  an  bad,  auf  bad,  Bei  bem, 
für  bad,  in  bem,  in  bad,  t^on  bem,  )u  bem ;  sometimes  in  the  familiär 
language  of  every  day :  aufm,  ^interm,  gebend,  iibem,  &c.,  for  auf  bem,  1 
leintet  bem,  gegen  bad,  über  ben,  &c.  In  the  spoken  language  contraction  * 
with  a  preceding  verb  is  also  very  common :  (Er  l^at'd  (^t  bad)  grofe 
2od  gen?onnen. 

a.  In  the  classics  we  find  the  contractions  jun  for  gu  ben  (dat.  pl),  an 
(pronounce  an'n)  for  an  ben  (acc.  sing,  niasc.  and  dat.  pl.)t  and  in  («in'n)  for 
in  ben  (acc.  sing.  masc.  and  dat  pL),  which  have  since  disappeared  fron)  the 
literary  language :  9om  iTo^^f  bi^jun  %v$tn  (Schiller's  Räuber ,  2,  3).  3^r  torarft 
fle  bem  ffeinb  an  itcpf  (Goethe's  Götx,  i,  2).  Itnb  W  ^^  in  ^effel !  (ib.,  Famt, 
1.  2428).  (5r  fabelte  getotg  in  (r|tm  3üaen  (ib.,  1.  2962).  Such  contractions  can 
still  be  heard  in  coUoquial  and  populär  language. 

b,  Contraction  is  the  rule  in  all  the  above  cases  in  the  numerous  sei 
fhrases  where  the  articie  loses  its  demonstrative  (see  D^  force  entiiely,  and 
hence  its  importance,  pointing  to  na  concrete  object  m  particular  which 
thus  needs  to  be  pointed  out  or  described,  in  order  to  be  identified,  but 
to  one  which  has  taken  on  abstract  and  general  force:  dr  fd^luf)  bie  ©fgner 
Ottfif  «^f^t  He  defeated  his  opponents  (lit.  hit  them  upon  the  head).  (Sr  fa(te 
i^  fd^rf  in6  9uge  He  looked  at  htm  sharply.  (}r  ge^t  gut  ©d^ule  (no  reference 
to  a  particular  school,  but,  in  general,  to  the  place  where  one  learns). 

Outside  of  these  set  expressions  the  articie  is  also,  on  the  same  general 
princii>]e,  very  often  contracted  when  it  has  no  demonstrative  force,  especiaUy 
m  familiär  language  where  the  relations  of  the  persons  and  objects  to  each 
other  are  perfectly  clear  and  need  not  be  pointed  out.  However,  when  the 
least  demonstrative  force  enters  into  the  articie,  it  cannot  be  contracted, 
espedally  in  choice  lan^age :  3<!&  ^be  im  guten  ®(auB(n  ^e^nbett  /  cu:ted  in 
goodfodthj  but  3(^  1^  m  be'm  guten  ®Ianben  ge^nbelt,  baf  t(^  in  meinem  (Re<!^te 
»dff. 

e.  Instead  of  being  contracted  the  articie  is  sometimes  lengthened.  The 
lengthened  gen.  and  dat  forms  berer  (for  ber)  and  benen  (for  ben)  are  found 
more  or  less  frequently  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  Century: 
bte '  93efblaung  berer  Oefe^K  (Klopstock).  aBiedeic^t  ba(  ®ott  benen  ®rofen  bie 
ftugeu  aupt  (Goethe). 

C.  The  definite  articie  is  also  a  prociitic  (i.e.  leans  upon  the 
foUowing  word),  the  voice  passing  rapidlv  over  it  and  resting  upon 
the  next  word :  £er  fTOe'nf^  ifl  fterblic^.  Hence  the  articie  is  often 
contracted  or  written  as  a  part  of  the  foUowing  word :  'd  SRorgend  == 
bed  S^orgend  ofmomings,  berfe'Ibe  ihe  same.  The  articie  is  a  prociitic 
or  enclitic  according  as  it  precedes  or  follows  a  stronger  accent  to 
which  it  naturally  attaches  itself. 

D.  The  definite  articie  isin  fact  only  the  unaccented  and  shorter 
form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ber  that  (see  129.  i),  and  still, 
though  in  greatly  reduced  degree,  retains  its  demonstrative  force. 
Owing  to  its  enclitic  nature  the  pronunciation  of  the  def.  articie 
difTers  according  to  circumstances  just  as  the  Ene:li8h  ihe,  though 


Nom.     . 

ein 

eine 

Gen. 

eined 

einer 

Dat.  .    . 

einem 

einet 

Acc.  •    • 

einen 

eine. 
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always  more  or  less  short  and  obscure,  thus  differing  from  the 
demon.  prononn  ber,  which  has  a  strong  accent. 

Indefinite  Article. 

58.  A.  Its  declension  is  as  follows : 

Singular.  Plural. 

Masc.     Fem.    Neut.  M.,  F.,  and  N. 

ein     a  ...        meine  my 

eine«  o/a  •..        meiner  o/nty 
einem  to  (Jor)  a    ...        meinen  to  (for)  my 

ein     a  ...        meine   my 

B.  Of  cöurse  there  can  be  no  plural  of  ein,  but  as  all  the  other 
words  declined  like  ein  have  a  plural,  mein  is  declined  as  a  model 
for  the  whole  group  in  the  plural.  The  words  declined  like  ein  are : 
fein  no  and  all  the  possessives,  mein  my,  unfer  our^  bein  thy^  tntx  your, 
fein  his,  its,  i1)x  her^  \^i  their.  Notice  that  this  group  has  no  endmg 
to  showgender  in  nom.  sing,  o/the  masc.  and  nom.  and  acc.  sing,  of 
the  neut.  Of  these  words  ein  is  the  only  one  that  is  an  enclitic,  and 
hence  is  the  only  one  that  can  suffer  apheresis  (see  6). 

a.  The  indefinite  article  like  the  definite  is  an  enditic,  being  the  im- 
accented  form  of  the  accented  numeral  adjective  ein  one^  which  is  sometimes 
distinguished  from  the  indef.  article  by  bemg  written  with  a  capital  or,  more 
commonly,  spaced  letters :  din,  ein. 

b.  Owinj^  to  its  enditic  nature  the  inde£  article  sufTers  apheresis  with 
the  precedmg  word,  forming  in  the  familiär  language  of  every  day  a  complete 
enditic  dedension  as  follows ; 

Singular. 

Masc.                  Fem.  Neut. 

Nom.  .    «    •    'n                          'ne  'n 

Gen.    .    •    .    'ntf                       'ner  *nc0 

Dat.    .    .    .    'mm  (or  'm)            'ner  'ntm  (or  'm) 

Acc.    .    .    .    'nm  or  'n  (—n'tt)    *ne  *n 
Example:  (Sa  "wox  'ne  furchtbare  8ett  (M.  Dreyer's  Drei^  i). 

c.  This  group  of  words  had  in  early  N.H.G.  other  abbreviated  forms,  as 
cind  (nom.  and  acc  neut  and  gen.  masc.  and  neut)  for  eined,  eim  or  em  for  einem, 
rinn  or  ein'  for  einm,  &c.  These  forms  are  often  found  in  the  lan^^uage  of 
Luther  and  occasionally  in  the  works  of  Goethe:  da  tjl  bcffec  toonen  tm  mü^en 
Sanbe  |  IDenn  \^  eim  jendift^m  «nb  {omigen  SBeibe  (Proverbs  2i.  19).  SRit  ei» 
leiblid^  ®elb  (Goethe's  Urfaust^  1. 25S).  2Denn  id^  fo  fa(  bei  'tm  ©dag  (ib.,  1. 1372). 
Of  these  contractions  only  Substantive  forms  in  the  nom.  and  acc  neut.  sing. 
remain  in  the  literary  language ;  see  106.  Note  2.  In  the  careless  spoken 
language  of  every-day  life,  however,  these  contractions  still  continue  to  take 
place :  !02it  eim  Stal  ?  (M.  Dreyer*s  In  Behandlung,  i.)  In  the  same  manner  we 
find  earlier  in  the  period  contracted  forms  of  the  other  words  inflected  like 
ein,  namely,  fein  and  the  possessive  adjectives,  and  in  poetrjr  and  populär 
language  such  contxactions  still  appear:  itönig  @if(ib  liegt  in  feim  toten  ^lute ! 
(Uhland's  Die  drei  Lieder). 

d.  In  more  choice  language  the  indefinite  article  is  pronounced  in  fully  but 
with  weak  accent 

USE   OF  THE  ARTICLES. 

I.    General  Statement. 

50«  A.  The  indefinite  article  ein  a,  in  form  the  unaccented  numeral 
ffin  one,  true  to  its  origin  Singles  out  one  objecto  action,  or  quality 
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from  among  a  numben     It  designates  an  individual  object  in 
diffi^ent  ways : 

a.  It  points  to  a  person  or  thing  without  fucing  its  identity :  din 
Jtitib  Begegnete  und.  3^  ^U  einen  §^ntibt  gefannt  I  knew  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Schmidt  Cin  SBu^  liegt  auf  bent  Xtfd^.  If  the  individual 
introduced  by  the  indefinite  article  is  afterwards  referred  to,  it  is 
designated  by  the  definite  article,  since  it  is  considered  as  known : 
60  »or  einmal  ein  Jtdnig.    S)er  «König  ^te  fein  Jtinb. 

b.  In  its  more  indefinite  sense,  ein  is  equal  to  irgenb  ein  any, 
designating  no  individual  in  particular:  9lie  ifl  ein  jtaifer  fo  reic^ 
geu>efen. 

B.  The  definite  article  bet  the,  in  form  the  unaccented  demon- 
strative ber  äiat,  tnie  to  its  origin,  points  out  a  definite  object  or 
thing,  not  directly  by  a  gesture,  as  the  demon.  ber,  but  by  implication, 
rpferring  to  a  person  or  thing  which  has  already  been  brought 
before  me  mind  by  previous  mention,  or  which  is  clearly  indicatied 
by  the  context :  ^ru^en  l^atte  eine  arme  9Rutter.  %itt  bie  SU^utter  »ar 
fe^r  fromm  unb  gottetfut^tig.  S)er  iefige  Jtaifev  K^on  S)eutfi^Ianb.  !Da9  fbntff 
auf  bem  Slfi^e. 

C.  Both  articles  are  used  in  a  generalizing  sense  with  much  the 
same  force,  the  indefinite  to  single  out  of  a  class  one  individual  to 
serve  by  way  of  comparison  or  contrast  as  a  representative  of  its 
class,  the  definite  article  also  before  a  Substantive  in  the  Singular 
to  point  out  an  individual  as  a  fit  representative  of  its  class  or 
genus  in  all  its  entirety  or  all  its  characteristic  features :  Sin  SRenf(^ 
ift  in  feinem  2e6en  wie  9xa9  As  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass.  Sin 
S)ieB  ifl  fur^tfam,  ein  ihm  fiar!.  Sür  einen  StmUn  fiirbt  |  ein  $ofa  {a 
man  like  Posa)  ni^t  (Schiller's  Don  Carlas,  5,  9).  !Der  SRenf^  ifl 
fler6li(^.  S)er  SRenf4  fott  ni^t  flol)  fein.  S)u  bi^  bo(^  bie  geborene  alte 
3ungfet  (Fontane's  Effl,  chap.  i)  You  are,  indeed,  a  regulär  old 
maid.  !Da8  ift  bie  reine  Sikge  That  is  a  downright  lie.  The  jplural  of 
the  article  is  also  used  :  SBeibe  n;aren  ja  not^  bie  reinen  Jtinber  (R.  Voss's 
Psyche,  XIII)  Both  were  still  mere  children. 

D.  Omission  ofArtick.  Proper  names  do  not  usually  take  an 
article,  as  the  name  itself  points  out  clearly  the  object  in  question; 
and,  on  the  other  band,  there  can  be  no  article  in  many  cases  before 
the  names  of  materials  and  abstract  nouns,  as  these  substantives  do 
not  suggest  definite  objects  or  things,  but  on\y  general  ideas.  Also 
words  which  in  the  sing,  usually  require  the  article  oflen  drop  it  in 
ih^fJurcU  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  because  the  reference  is  not 
to  definite  individuals  but  only  in  a  general  way  to  a  class  or  in- 
definite number :  Jtinber  unb  üRanen  fagen  bie  SBa^r^eit.  In  all  these 
cases  when  the  reference  becomes  a  definite  one  the  article  must 
stand. 

£.  Nouns  which  do  not  usually  take  an  article  require  it  at  once 
when  they  become  modified  by  an  adjective,  a  ^enitive,  a  phrase, 
or  relative  clause,  provided  the  modiner  thus  with  the  aid  of  the 
article  marks  the  noun  as  a  definite  and  distinct  thing:  Sriebric^ 
Frederic,  but  ber  grof  e  Sriebrit^  Frederic  the  Great ;  feined  SBeijenmel^I 
fine  wheat  flour  (indefinite),  bad  feinfte  SBeiienme^l  ju  bem  biQigften  greife 
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the  finest  wheat  flour  at  the  lowest  market  price  (the  superl.  in  both 
cases  with  the  art.  as  a  deiinite  qualitv  and  price  are  stated),  but 
feinfle«  9Stij^tnmtf^l  j;u  Wöijjjiem  greife  very  nne  flour  at  a  very  low  price 
(not  entirely  definite) ;  in  bo^em  Qütet  at  an  advanced  age  (indefinite]^ 
but  im  ^o^en  9lUn  Don  78  ^a^ren  (deiinite) ;  @ott  ffi  3)anf !  thanks  be 
to  God  I  but  bem  ®otte  SdracM  to  the  God  of  Israel.  S)er  @ott,  ber 
i&iStM  »a^fen  Ii(§,  bft  iDoUte  feine  Xm^it  (Arndt's  Vateriandslüd). 

F.  The  article  must  sometimes  be  used  on  merely  formal  grounds 
to  make  clear  the  case :  (£r  giel^t  ben  fltofen  Steifen  )»or,  but  when  the 
Substantive  clearly  shows  the  case,  the  article  in  such  instances 
drops  out,  as  the  reference  is  an  indefinite  one :  (Sr  gie^t  Gipfeln 
$fir|l(^e  ]9or.  The  use  of  the  articles  is  especially  frequent  before 
names  of  persons  to  bring  out  clearly  the  case :  3c^  jiel^  ^onur  bem 
SSirgil  i9or. 

• 
n.    Detailed  Statement  of  the  Uses  of  the  Articles. 

A.  Common  dass  nouns  take  the  article  both  in  the  sing,  and  pL,  when 
they  are  the  names  of  definite  objects,  er  stand  as  repräsentatives  of  their 
class  er  genus,  but  drop  it  in  all  cases  where  they  express  an  indefinite 
number  er  an  abstract,  general  idea :  ^ic  Blatter  finb  ber  @(^mu(f  btc  ^&umr, 
but  2)er  99aum  trelH  ®(&tter.  S)ad  SBud^  auf  beut  XifdB,  but  3ebec  Jtaufmann  xxa^ 
(jel^öri^  ^uf^  füllten  Every  merchant  must  keep  his  book  account  (no  definite 
book,  but  his  accounts  m  general)  properly.  lDa6  ijl  ber  SBcft  l^ouf  Thai  is  the 
way  of  the  world^  but  Slu«  iebem  i^rer  SBorte  fptac!^  bie  ^xm  )9«n  9Be(t  From 
every  word  that  she  spoke  it  was  clear  that  she  was  a  lady  familiär  with  the 
ways  ^  POLITE  SOCIETY  {—^^^  here  used  in  its  abstract  application). 
^ft  !D?enfd^  tfi  flcrHid^  Man  (as  the  representative  of  his  race)  is  mortaJ^  but 
9?enfd^  fein  l^et^t  Jt&mi)fer  fein  To  be  a  man  (here  «  alive  to  all  that  is  of  human 
interest)  means  to  be  afighter  in  lifös  battles.  In  the  last  sentence  9)cnfd^ 
neither  refers  to  a  definite  individual  nor  does  it  picture  a  man  as  the 
representative  of  the  race,  but  is  used  in  a  general  abstract  sense  almost 
with  the  force  of  a  predicate  adjective ;  see  III.  a. 

a.  If  a  genitive  j^recedes  its  governing  noun,  the  latter  must  drop  the 
article,  as  the  geniti ve  points  out  definitely  the  particular  object,  and  hence 
must  itself  require  the  article :  IDet  $etr  be0  ^aufed,  or  beö  ^uftf  ^err. 

Not€,  In  an  earlier  period  the  article  was  not  reauired  before  the  gen.  which 
preceded  its  goyeming  neun,  and  many  snrvivals  of  tnis  constrnction  occnr  in  the 
form  of  Compound  nonns  :  SRanneADOrt  the  wordofa  man,  Sreunbe^ffet)  the  heart  of 
afriendf  Stenff^enl^erg  the  huntan  heart,  and  thns  also  many  fem.  Compounds  ending 
in  en,  the  old  weak  gen.  fonn  for  the  Singular  as  well  as  the  plural  (see  76.  II.  i)  : 
Srauenflimme  the  voice  ofa  looman,  (ine  SSal^nung  oaa  Srauemnunb  an  exhcrtatwn 
front  the  tnouth  ofa  woman,  &c. 

b,  The  definite  article  Stands  very  frequently  for  a  possessive  adjective 
when  no  ambiguity  could  thus  arise,  especially  before  parts  of  the  body 
or  articles  of  dothing,  often  accompanied  by  the  dat.  of  the  pronoun  or 
noun  referring  to  the  person  affected :  JDer  Äo|)f  tut  mir  fo  toe^  My  head  aches 
so  badly.  S^an  na^m  ten  SBeftegten  bie  Safen  ab.  (Sr  flecft  bie  9lafe  in  aHrtf.  dr 
Woi  i^m  bie  Sluaen  He  closed  his  (a  friend's)  eyes.  (5r  f(^(op  bie  9lugen  He 
closed  his  (own)  e^es.  dx  »etlor  bo^  8eben.  Sr  fam  ^ecein  mit  bem  $ttt  in  ber 
^nb.    Qx  rieb  fi^  bte  Singen. 

^.  In  a  distributive  sense  the  definite  article  in  German  often  corresponds 
to  the  English  indefinite  a  (in  2nd  example  not  the  indef.  art.  a^  but  a  form 
of  the  prep.  on):  2)iefe«  %uäi  foftet  90  $fenni9(e)  bie  ©flc  This  doth  costs 
90  Pfennigs  a  yard.    Sunfnot  ba6  äa^c  five  times  a  year. 
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d»  A  title  m  the  form  of  an  attributive  gen.  takes  the  indef.  art  in  Gerinan, 
while  in  English  no  article  at  all  is  used:  Sßtl^elm  I.  na^m  ben  Xy^A  einttf 
itaifertf  an  William  I.  accepted  the  title  of  emperor. 

e,  The  indefinite  article  in  German  is  used  in  many  idiomatic  expressions : 
tin  jebet  or  ein  icglic^  each,  everybody,  ein  folt^ev  (9)ilann,  &c.)  such  a  (man,  &&), 
fo  ein  (giDfe«  Sanb),  or  ein  fo  (grofe^  8anb)  such  a  (iarge  country),  &c. 

B.  Collective  nouns  are  treated  as  common  class  nouns,  the  artide  being 
used  if  the  reference  is  to  the  entire  body,  but  dropped  when  the  reference 
is  to  an  indefinite  portion :  9la<!^  bcm  SIreffm  erfc^iett  bol  $a)»^^mfii^e  S^^olf 
After  the  engaggment  Pafipenhatf^s  ittfantry  came  upy  but  (^  erfaßten  $ap)>en« 
]^ctmf(^(0  Sufoolt  Sam£  of  Pappenheinis  infemtry  came  up,  Notice  the  use  of 
äe  article  in  b(tf  ^atlamcnt  partiament,  bet  itongref  congress,  &a,  where  in 
English  the  article  is  usually  dropped. 

C.  Names  of  materials  usually  nave  no  artide,  from  the  idea  of  an  indefinite 
mass  which  is  usually  connected  with  their  use,  but  take  an  artide  like  any 
common  class  noun  when  they  denote  (i)  a  definite  portion,  or  (2)  variety  of 
the  material,  or  (3)  when  they  represent  the  matenal  in  all  its  entirety  in 
oontradistinction  tö  other  materials:  feinet  <9o(b  iine  gold,  gruiiet  ^oh  green 
wood.  JtoblenjiauB  becft  Sßkg  mtb  (9r(tf.  Itrinfen  @te  %n  ober  JTaffee?  But:  m 
(or  ba«)  ®Uid  a  glass  (drinking  Utensil),  ein  (or  b(tf )  Xvl&j  a  shawl,  ein  ®trin 
a  stone,  ein  <5ifen  horse-shoe,  bie  nngarif(^  Steine  the  different  sorts  of  wine 
from  Hungary.    S>a4  ®oIb  ifl  bo«  loflbarfie  VMoXi, 

o.  The  indefinite  article  is  often  placed  directly  befbre  a  noun  indicating 
a  food  or  drink,  where  in  English  such  nouns  are  commonly  preceded.by 
söme  other  noun  or  an  indefinite  pronominal  adjective  indicating  the  usual 
amount  of  the  substance  served  at  one  time  to  one  person,  or  the  usual 
amount  prepared  at  one  time  in  one  mass :  eine  @u)>pe  a  dish  of  soup,  ein 
Snttettoot  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  eine  Jlartoffel  some  potatoes,  a  dish  of 
potatoes,  ein  fBier  a  glass  of  beer,  ein  Sdittcrer  a  glass  of  bitters,  ein  ^rot  a  loaf 
of  bread.  Steine  Stau  bringt  mit  einen  itafee  mit  einem  €ium  My  wife  is  bringing 
me  a  cup  of  cofTee  with  nun.  Stl^tocb  bereitete  ftd^  einen  Xee  My  lord  made 
some  tea  for  himself. 

D.  Abstract  nouns  do  not  take  an  article  when  the  idea  of  amount,  extent, 
d^;ree,  or  kind  of  the  quality,  condition,  or  activity  is  defined  in  only 
a  general  way,  but  they  at  once  demand  an  artide  or  a  pronominal  adjective 
when  the  idea  is  individualised,  that  is,  when  the  extent  or  kind  becomes 
definite,  or  the  attention  is  directed  to  some  particular  case  or  cases,  or 
when  the  abstract  noun  is  used  in  the  sing,  to  represent  the  idea  in  all  its 
entirety,  in  its  widest  sense,  and  not  as  limited  to  one  individual  case  or 
several:  2>er  9}enf((  vxo,^  (Rti^m  nnb  Sobet  ertragen  lernen  Man  must  leam  to 
bear  both  praise  and  censure.  ®tii(f  moLÜ^i  Vttx\.  9x  trägt  aKctf  mit  @ebn(b. 
3<^  fange  nur  mit  freier  ^nb,  aber  ©eCenfigfeit  ge^rt  ba^n  I  catch  fish  with  my 
hands,  but  it  takes  some  skilL  ^er  $l(te  verfan!  in  9lad^f!nnen.  3ammem  i^ 
imnii^  But :  3(1^  flnbe  baiu  bie  3Ht  nic^t  I  have  not  the  time  (for  tlus  particular 
task).  (üne  ®ebnlb,  toe^e  nx^it  erfd^üttem  fonn ;  ber  Sriebe  ber  @eclc,  bie  !^if^e 
il^9^t$.  ^otd^e  Ungere^tigfeiten  ftnb  unerhört.  iM  Sammem  ifl  unnü]^  Your 
lamenting  will  do  no  good.  IDte  Seit  ifl  flü(!^tig  Time  always  speeds  along. 
dt  war  gang  IieBet>oner  (io^n,  bie  (Rücffid^t  nnb  C^^rerbietung  felbfl  He  was  quite 
an  affectionate  son,  the  very  personificcUi&n  of  consideration  and  respect, 
IDie  ltngere(^tigfett  flrafi  ft(^  felbfl.  3fl  benn  bo«  bie  aXöglid^Mt?  Is  it  possible, 
within  the  ränge  of  the  possible?!  or  in  shorter,  weaker  form:  3ft'^  bie 
aRcgtid^feit?  You  d<xi't  say  so ! 

£.  The  names  of  persons  in  general  need  no  artide,  as  the  name  itself 
indicates  with  sufficient  deamess  the  individual ;  but  as,  on  the  one  band, 
a  proper  name  needs  at  times  to  be  pointed  out  more  definitely  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  other  band  it  may  be  used  as 
a  common  noun,  the  artide  is  often  for  these  reasons  and  others  found 
before  it,  especially  in  the  Ibllowing  cases : 
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.  a,  When  tfae  reference  k  to  a  person  already  mentioned,  or  one  that  is 
explicitly  designated  by  some  adjective  modifier,  or  in  familiär  language  one 
not  designated  by  any  modifier,  as  it  is  supposed  that  he  is  a  jparty  weil 
known  to  the  person  in  question :  %9A  ifi  bet  Jtail  That  is  Carl  (ot  whom  we 
were  sp^üdng).  Sticbrid^  bcr  ®ro§f,  or  ber  grofe  ffriebrid^,  btr  bi<fe  äBit^m,  bcr 
atte  ^err  ©(^mibt.  SBcnn  bie  Jtinbcr  i^n  nur  von  toettrm  fa^,  fo  riefen  fie  fc^on: 
Shttter,  ber  S^ttgelfaTpor  lommt!  Whenever  the  childzen  saw  him  even  a^ 
off,  they  cried  out :   Mother,  Jasper  the  brezel-seller  is  Coming  t     SRit  brm 

;  XVobor  wiK  iA  gar  ni<l^t  me^r  umgeben.  3<!&  mag  unb  nn(('6  nid^t  ^Umlben,  baf  »i^ 
ber  9lar  mlaffen  fann.  In  ßimiliar  language  the  definite  artide  sometimes 
tsüces  the  place  of  ^err  Mr,  and  Stau  Mrs.  or  St&ulein  Miss  before  sumames^ 
when  the  persons  spoken  of  are  well  known  to  persons  addressed  and  need 
not  be  described :  iDer  ©di^ntibt  or  ^rc  @(^mtbt,  bie  Sd^mibt  or  Scan  Cdjfmibt. 
It  is  quite  common  to  use  the  article  before  the  names  of  celebrated  persons : 
bie  Startitt,  bie  dbnec  (grau  ^toonin  SRorie  i»im  (Ibnet^dfi^aibac^),  bie  ClUtot,  &c ; 

.  btr  ^t0mat(f ,  &c. 

Note,  The  definite  artide  before  namet  of  penons  and  animals  is  more  common  ifi 
the  ipoken  than  written  langnage.  and  yery  mnch  moie  common  in  the  Soath  than 
in  the  North :  ber  itorl  instead  of  itatt,  ber  $(nto  (name  of  a  dog).  In  the  North,  on 
the  coDtrary,  the  cnstom  of  using  proper  nonns  withont  the  utidc  is  extended  to 
common  class  nonns  when  osed  as  familiär  names  just  as  in  English :  SXutter^  iKfib 
.  mother*8  dress ;  lee  90.    In  the  South  the  artide  always  Stands  in  such  cases. 

b»  In  direct  address  the  name  or  title  is  usually  of  itself  definite  enougb, 
and  hence  is  without  artide:  Otto,  tue  bad  nid^!  Thus  also  in  letters: 
%rm^%  %xx\t\  ©ee^ttet  ^err!  lieber  (or  Siebfler)  @((mibtl  My  dear  friend 
Schmidt  In  conversation  the  manner  of  address  is  as  in  JEnglish :  fccr 
I  Sd^ibt  Mr.  S.,  Stau  €(!^ntibt  Mrs.  S.,  ffräulein  <S(^mibt  Miss  S.,  &c.  Boys 
are  addressed  by  their  Christian  name  for  short,  and  men  in  familiär 
language  call  each  other  by  their  surnames,  or  tifyxi  is  added  to  the 
sumame,  as  <Stenge((^en  my  dear  Stengd.  In  deferential  lan^age  the  third 
person  is  often  used  instead  of  the  second,  and  then  the  article  is  used,  or 
sometimes  after  the  analogy  of  the  direct  form  omitted  {for  number  of  the 
verb  see  253. 1.  X.  a) :  IDer  ^etr  ^)>tmann  toitb  getoi^  bte  ®fite  ^oben,  &c, 
Captain,  you  will  certainly  be  so  kind,  &c  91<I^,  9r6uleut  finb  fo  gut!  O,  Miss, 
you  are  so  good ! 

In  accordance  with  older  usage  we  sometimes  hear  in  provincial  language 
the  article  in  direct  address :  Suten  9lbenb,  bie  ^enren  l  Good  evening,  gent^ 
men. 

c*  Also  titles  in  the  third  person  which  precede  names  of  individuals, 
whether  persons  or  things,  usually  have  no  article,  as  they  are  feit  as  a  part  of 
the  name :  $rofejTor  Sl^uüer  Professor  Müller,  ^err  ©^ntibt  Mr.  Schmidt,  «ftomg 
i  9Bi(^(m,  @d^(og  SÖBalfetbingen  Castle  Walferdingen.  In  an  earlier  period  the 
Omission  ot  the  artide  here  was  not  so  common,  and  still  usage  fluctuate^ 
in  certain  cases.  In  the  nom.  the  Omission  of  the  article  is  deddedly 
more  common  than  its  retention,  and  also  common  in  the  acc»  but  not  so 
much  so  as  in  the  nom. ;  in  the  gen.  the  artide  is  retained  if  the  gen. 
foUows  the  governing  Substantive,  but  is  dropped  if  the  g^eming  noun 
follows :  9lbvofat  9}ül(er  Bat  eine  gcope  $rari0.  3<l$  ^6e  ba6  Setniitgen,  ^crm 
IDoftor  9Beft)e  nn  f^ret^f  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Dr.  Wespe.' 
i>\i  $cart0  bc6  ^IbDofolen  fRüHet,  but  Sovofat  aXfiflet^  $ran«.  The  Omission  of 
the  article  is  here  not  conmion  in  the  dat.  except  after  prepositions,  wbere 
the  title  sometimes  has  the  artide  and  sometimes  drops  it:  IDieitdienif«^ 
Xvx^^pvBi  unter  Dbcrfl  ffttintanbi*  2)er  iTöntg  nnb  bie  Jtönigin  von  ®(l6tt)ebett  nnb  Stör« 
»egen  neb(l  bem  ^ringen  (Sugen.  In  all  the  above  cases  when  the  title  is  fdt 
in  its  füll  force  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  usual  name  the  artide  must  be 
used*    In  the  plural  also  such  titles  naturally  take  the  artide,  as  they  are 
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fdt  in  tbeir  füll  force:  IDoftot  ®.  meint  2>^/<^  ^.  ikittks^  &*c.f  bat  bu 
IDoftoTen  SB.  unb  ^.  ttteincit  Doctors  B.  and  D.  think,  &c. 

ä,  Astde  ürom  the  previous  Ipgical  reasons,  the  article  is  also  often  used 
on  formal  grounds  to  distinguish  the  different  cases.  The  article  is  mach 
more  frequently  used  in  the  gen.»  dat,  and  acc.  than  in  the  nom.,  and  is 
Bvoided  also  m  the  dat.  and  acc.  if  the  coUoquial  weak  ending  »m  be 
used:  IDie  Setfe  bce  ^roritelcd,  bat  whexe  an  6  can  be  easily  added  bie 
S^ctfe  6^infel0.  iTatl  fagt  fd  bcm  %ni^  or  fogt  ce  9tt^.  i(ar(  (obt  ben  9ri(  or 
lobt  Srif^.  Also  in  case  of  a  preceding  title  which  usually  has  no  article 
or  inflection,  being  feit  as  one  with  the  name,  the  article  must  stand  if 
the  name  itself  resists  inflection  by  reason  of  its  sibilant  ending,  and  the 
case  relation  is  not  otherwise  made  clear :  ba4  £ebm  Jtaifer  SBU^eltnd  I.i  but 
bai  £ebm  bce  itaiftti  XibeniK.  But  occasionally  the  tiUe  is  inilected^  but  is 
without  the  art. ;  see  82.  i«  a. 

e.  Proper  names  of  course  take  an  article  when  they  are  used  as  common 
nouns.  Tbis  is  the  case  when  a  proper  name,  which  has  become  noted 
for  some  one  thing;  is  applied  to  any  individual  who  has  dlstinguished 
himself  similaily,  or  when  by  way  of  metonomy  the  name  of  an  individual 
is  applied  to  one  of  bis  works  or  creations,  or  a  work  of  art  is  named 
from  the  person  it  represents :  SBi^clitt  bet  @tt(U  toci^t  fu(,  ein  gtocttft  $rutu6, 
bcm  0Tof en  StiUegm  bcr  Steigt.  ^t(  ®ottf;^b  flnb  ja^Cret^ev  a(<  bte  (Sloet^  Men 
Uke  Gottsched  are  more  numexous  than  those  hke  Goethe*  3n  SIettia  lefen 
bie  C^üler  bm  JDDib.  34  ^^  ^  ©oet^  I  have  the  works  of  Goethe,  3<!^ 
bringe  t^r  ben  J&omer'  TU  bring  her  a  copy  of  Homer('s  poems).  IDer  dta)>^e( 
in  ber  ^retfbner  ©oKcrie  the  painting  by  Raphael  in  the  Dresden  galleiy, 
bcr  Heine  ^anber^  the  smaller  edition  of  Sanders'  German  dictionary,  bet 
(litdvXti  the  Statue  of  Hercules,  bet  Saufl  (pla^  named  from  its  leading 
character).  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  article  is  sometimes  dropped 
after  the  analogy  of  proper  nouns  in  general :  Unb  ^tet  1^  i((  ®erof  —  $alms 
bUtter  (Hauptmannes  Einsame  Menschen,  2,  p.  47)  And  here  I  have  Gerokj 
namely  his  PalmbUUter. 

f*  A  proper  name  takes  the  article  as  any  common  dass  noun  when  the 
xeference  is  to  one,  a  definite  group,  or  the  entire  number  of  individuals 
who  have  the  same  origin,  and  hence  a  name  in  common:  ein  99ourbon 
a  Boinrbon,  bie  ^onvbonen  the  Bourbons.  This  is  the  rule  in  case  of 
illustrious  or  well-known  houses,  but  m  case  of  private  fiunilies  the  article 
is  more  commonly  omitted:  Sdrannd  finb  ni(^t  reu^  The  Browns  are  not 
rieh.  Illustrious  names  must  of  course  drop  the  article  when  they  are 
used  partitively :  IDie  bentfc^en  iTatfer  bes  ad^ge^ten  Sal^r^nnberM  toaten  {Ktb^bntger. 

g.  Also  things  as  well  as  persons  may  take  names  to  distinguish  them 
from  others  of  their  dass,  especially  planets^^  ships,  newspapers,  hotds, 
usually  with  the  artide :  ber  9Rat^,  ber  3n)>iter,  bie  SßiRoria  (name  of  a  ship), 
bcr  $o(arflem  Polar  Star  (ship),  ber  (Eoriolan  (newspaper),  bie  Union  (news- 
pi^r)y  im  Alanen  @tetn  at  the  Blue  Star  (hotd). 

• 

Note.  In  the  marine  newi  of  North  German  newspapers  it  is  qnite  common  to  drop 
the  artide  befoie  names  of  thips,  thna  treating  them  like  names  of  peraoos :  ^annot)er 
(ship)  \%  geflent  ita)>  ^VKC^  paffiett  {HamburgUchtr  CorrespmdetUy  30.  Mai,  1901). 

F«  Geographical  names  fall  into  two  distinct  dasses,  one  with  the  artide, 
the  other  without  it : 

I.  The  names  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth's  suiface,  such  as 
rivers,  lakes,  seas,  oceans,  mouAtains,  forests,  peninsulas,  groups  of  Islands, 
&Cy  except  the  names  of  individual  Islands  and  the  names  of  continents, 
take  the  article,  as  they  were  originally  conmion  dass  nouns,  or  are  desig- 
nations  of  ÜBuniliar  objects  (see  £.  a,  above^ :  bec  fR^n  (G^c  Renos  river) 
the  Khine,  bie  ®a(}cu9  (a(!^  related  to  Latm  aqua  water)  tributary  of  the 
Inn,  ber  ^rocfen  or  ^Utfeberg  (peak  m  the  Harz  Mts.),  ba<  9{atter]^ro  (Mt)» 
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Ut  ®ntnniKiIb  (forest  near  Berlin),  Ut  ^^lopcmte  the  Peldjponnesusy  bie  d^ 
Kabelt  the  Cyclades,  but  Stxtia  Crete,  (Suxcpa,  Europe,  See 

2.  The  neut.  names  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  such  as  cities, 
coimtries,  and  minor  divisions  of  countries,  usually  have  no  artide  whea 
they  are  unmodified,  bat  recjuire  it  when  modified  by  an  adjective,  a  gen^ 
or  a  relative  dause:  93<rtitt  Berlin,  iDcutf(^lanb  Germany,  but  b<tf  fd^m 
lDcutf<l^(anb  beautiful  Gennany,  &c.  Many  names  of  places  had  an  artide 
in  an  older  period,  as  they  were  originally  common  dass  nouns,  or  had 
for  their  final  dement  a  common  class  noun ;  see  88»  i.  In  most  cases 
all  feeiing  for  the  origtn  of  such  words  is  los^  but  a  few  groups  of  wqrds 
and  a  few  isolated  names  still  retain  the  artide  in  accordance  with  dder 
usage : 

a.  Only  one  town  or  city,  bct  fya^  The  Hague  (lit  the  fosest),  takes  the 
article. 

^.  All  feminine  and  masculine  names  of  countries  and  districts  take  the 
article:  a  numbo:  of  fem.  in  *n  or  ü,  as  bie  l^omborbei  Lombardy  (i.e.  land 
of  the  Lombards),  bie  SHomumbie  Normandy  (i.e.  land  of  the  Normans); 
some  fem.  in  ^au,  as  bie  SRolban  Moldavia ;  fem.  in  biliar!  marck^  as  bie  9i\X* 
marf;  a  few  isolated  fem.,  as  bie  @<|toet|  Switzerland,  bie  $fa(|  the  Pala« 
tinate,  bie  Sauftt^  Lusatia,  bie  i^eva'tite  the  Levant,  bie  93cctagne  Brittany,  &c. ; 
masc.  in  ^gau  district^  which  are  also  sometimes  neut.  in  accordance  with 
the  earlier  gender  of  the  word,  as  bct  (ba<)  (R^gou ;  bet  or  more  cnmmnnly 
ba«  Qlfaf  Alsace. 

Noit,  The  poet  sometimes  takes  libeities  with  these  words  and  dzopt  the  axtide, 
thns  yiTidly  treating  them  as  real  proper  nouis  instead  of  common  nomis  accoiding  to 
their  origin :  SBeit  »ir  eS  fatt  ünb,  bag  9Rar!  SBranbenbtti^  iebem  aelbgiet'gni  €Qiifi 
ans  936^merUnb  »errtft^ert  »irb  (Wiidenbruch's  DU  QuUwws^  a ;. 


c.  Neuter  names  of  places  quite  uniformly  are  used  without  the 
except  the  few  in  b  and  those  in  >(anb,  where  the  4aiib  is  fdt  in  some  cases 
as  a  common  noun,  and  thus  requires  the  article,  or  in  most  cases  drops 
it  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  that  neuter  names  do  not  take  tne 
article :  im  J^en(onb(e)  or  in  ^effcnCoitb  in  Hesse  (lit  land  of  the  Hessians), 
baS  S3ogt(anb  section  in  Saxony  (lit  land  under  a  govemor),  once  a  bulwark 
against  the  Slavs,  boS  SBenblanb  section  in  Hanover,  originally  land  of  ikd 
Wenäs,  bie  91iebetlanbe  the  Netherlands,  &c,  but  IDeutfdl^lanb  Granany,  (Bnacs 
lanb  and  Entlaub  sections  in  Prussia  along  the.  Baltic,  &c 

G.  The  names  of  stxeets,  Squares,  and  dtywards  naturalljr  take  the 
article,  as  the  final  component  dement  is  a  common  noun :  bie  Srtebrii^fhage, 
ber  €d^i((et^(o|^  Schiller  Square,  bos  ^ponbouernertet  (part  of  Berlin).  In 
adverbial  expressions  indicatii^T  street  and  number  the  artide  is  often 
omitted:  SBo  loo^nfl  bu?    ^Ibborfilrale  funfge^n. 

H.  The  names  of  the  seasons,  months  (see  also  M.  3.  A.  b)^  days,  parts 
of  the  day,  and  the  meals  lequire  the  article  except  in  a  few  set  expres- 
sions :  im  Sommer,  gu  fftnfang  beS  9lngufl,  am  ©onntog.  ^r  SRorgcn  graut  3(1 
ba<  9rfi^u<f  fertig? 

I.  A  difference  of  conception  in  some  cases  leads  to  a  different  use  öf 
the  article  in  the  two  langiiages.  The  German  sometimes  uses  the  article 
to  indicate  that  a  word  Stands  for  a  collective  idea,  conceived  of  in  its 
entire  ränge,  or  for  a  definite  thing,  while  in  English  it  is  omitted,  as  some 
other  point  of  view  is  taken :  bos  Slltertum  antiquity,  baS  S^ri^entim  Chris« 
tianity,  baS  (51i)fium  el]^sium,  bie  <5^e  matrimony,  botf  4>(fic(  fortune,  ber  ^immet 
heaven,  bie  Sj^iit  hdl,  bie  9}a^toeltposterity,bie  9hitur  nature,  baS  $arabifS  paradise, 
bas  @<^i(f  fäl  destiny,  ber  Xob  death,  bie  93orfe^ung  providence,  &a  On  the  other 
band  the  artide  is  often  dropped  in  German  even  though  used  in  English,  to 
indicate  that  the  thing  or  idea  is  not  concdved  of  with  a  definite  extent  or 
intensity:  34  ^  St^'^%  I  have  a  headache.  di  1^  gamiÜc  He  has 
a  Dunily. 
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III.  Omission  of  the  Article. 

The  article  in  general  is  omitted :  (i)  when  the  noun  does  not 
designate  a  definite  object ;  (2)  when,  as  in  case  of  proper  nouns 
and  direct  address,  the  object  is  already  sufBciently  denned ;  and 
(3)  in  many  set  expressions  and  proverbs  coined  in  an  earlier  period 
when  the  article  was  little  used. 

The  article  is  omitted  in  the  foUowing  common  cases : 

<u  In  the  predicate  when  the  noun  does  not  designate  a  definite  individual 
but  something  abstract,  such  as  a  quality,  relation,  condition,  calling,  or 
capacity  of  any  kind,  moreover,  9ny  fact  or  idea  in  a  broad  general  sense» 
also  mdeiinite  time :  ^tt  8Rmf(^  ift  ein  ®ott,  foba(b  er  9}enf6  ift  Man  is  a  god 
when  he  is  humane.  3(!^  Bin  $artei  I  am  biased.  ^4  ^^^  ®taut  I  am 
betrothed.  Qlr  »iitbe  )pwx^\<fyx  Untetton.  @ic  tfi  no^  Jttnb.  Snt  (dninekoatb 
(forest  near  Berlin)  ifl  ^(^aitftion.  9r  ifl  SBoumeiflev.  <ft  fam  old  9{ettet  in  ber 
tkok.  IDic  Übctvrobnftioit  an  @taat6tiotcn  ifl  geioö^nti^  Sotge  eined  Stcxv^ti,  @0  toot 
(3(f}iminet  bed  Jßaufed.  @d  lontbe  9lbenb.  de  tvmbe  ä^tnter.  Sometimes  the  pre- 
dicate Substantive  assumes  almost  pure  adiective  force  and  can  be  modified 
by  an  adverb :  34  ^i>^  ^^^^  Jtenner  genug  (adv.).  Of  course,  however,  the 
slightest  approach  to  definiteness  calls  for  the  article :  ^a<  ifl  bec  93aumci{lec 
That  is  the  architect  (of  whom  we  were  just  talking). 

Note,  This  Omission  of  the  artide  in  the  predicate  is  especially  freqaent  in  apposi- 
tional  and  pafenthetical  phnses,  which  aze  oftea  contracted  ciaiiacs  in  which  the 
appositional  Substantive  is  the  real  predicate,  and  hence  the  omissioii  of  the  article  is 
natural,  bat  the  Omission  often  thas  occurs  evea  when  in  a  complete  sentence  the  same 
Word  in  the  predicate  wonld  leqnire  the  azticle:  ^{i  Sitrf&noer  (»  Dbgleii^  er 
anfanget  iji)  be^anbelt  er  bie  ®aAe  bod^  mit  a)teiflerf4aft.  Sdft  6fel,  bi^eifac^r  9fc( 
)»erf(ier)e  auf  biefe  SBeifc  meinen  Sreunb,  bat  3i^  bin  ein  (SfeL  Uatet  ber  (Reaicntna 
it€  Jtönigd  Siegmunb,  Sol^n  be6  beutr^en  Jtaiferd  Jtarte  IV  (^National-Zeitun^),  3($ 
fd^reibeS^nen  in  9lix  (el^emaltge  ^au))tfiabt  ber  $rooin}). 

b.  If  a  genitive  precedes  its  governing  noun,  the  latter  must  drop  its 
article  ;  see  II.  A.  /z. 

c,  The  article  is  often  dropped  when  a  singular  noun  is  used  by  way  of 
synecdoche,  to  de^^ate  raore  than  one  or  a  regulär  succession :  C^r  trug 
fi:  mit  jlarfem  9rm.  3n  tiefem  %oX,  auf  fc^neebcbecften  ^\^n  toar  ftetd  bein  Silb 
mir  nai).    9Rü  f(^arfem  @^ritt  with  a  quick  step. 

d^  In  prepositional  phrases  the  indefinite  article  can  be  omitted  when  the 
reference  is  evidently  to  only  one  object :  ein  ®ebäube  mit  fa(^  IDad^.  @iu  auf 
bemolbetem  Serge  licgotbe«  @d^(of .  Stuf  legerem  ^olfe  l^oB  fld^  ein  btafFe^  vergilbte« 
^rauenanttil^. 

e,  The  article  is  dropped  befbre  a  noun  as  in  English  when  it  introduces 
a  formal  definition  of  itself :  ihtnü  ift  (or  ^i$t)  bie  IDarfieüung  bed  ©c^önen. 

f,  The  article  is  dropped  before  a  noun  which  does  not  represent  a  definite 
object  or  thing  but  is  used  in  a  broad,  general  sense:  S)luttge(  ijl  Stutigel 
A  leech  is  a  leech  wherever  yon  find  it.  @nbe  gut,  alle«  gut  If  the  end  is  good, 
aÜ  is  good.  The  article  is  absent  thus  in  many  pithy  sayings  which  date 
back  to  a  time  when  the  article  was  little  used,  and  thus  bear  the  stamp  of  an 
carlier  coinage. 

The  article  is  frequently  omitted  before  the  absolute  Superlative  to  express 
a  high  degree  in  a  general  way  without  reference  to  any  particular  com- 
parison :  Üinfad^jte,  tiefjle  ^rmonie  ifl  im  @turm,  tote  in  ber  ÜBDmbfHHe  (Raabe). 
^uf  fabcfie  ^ummfö^fe  mad^te  er  Q^rucf,  auf  ^molb  nid^t  (G.  Hauptmann). 

ß^.  The  article  is  dropped  in  an  enumeration  of  things  or  particulars  belong- 
ing  to  the  same  class  or  category,  but  must  stand  before  each  noun  if  they 
are  considered  individually  rather  than  as  belonging  to  one  class :  ^  ber 
9ltt0fuUung  ber  grad^tbriefmbrif  ^$lrt  bet   SServadung''  \f±  ber  iBerfenbcr  einen 
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nto^i^ft  Bcici^noibm  Hulbntif  (Safi,  @adf,  Jhftc,  Jtafim,  Skacn  n.  b^t)  gn  tD&^cn. 
!Dic  falfd^,  ober  bU^  lonblduflge  «Inftd^t,  baf  CR^eiu,  CRrui  (R^ne  imb  Itcffin  am 
®t  ®oit^Tb  mtfpTUigeii,  ^ab  mdi  pt  einet  ictignt  Sluffaffimö  ber  Ctraf enver^Üniffe 
9n(a$.  «^  ®4i^<i^  Sitt^off,  Xo))nnarfte(!(,  ^intetl^,  vierte  (Stage  linfd.  Sürtd^ 
am  SUi^fluf  bet  Simmal  oxa  bem  Süric^er  <See,  {e^t  bie  volfreic^fle  ®tabt  bec  Ct^ireig 
(90,000  G.)f  92ttte())ttnft  einec  großartigen  3nbuflrte  in  6eibe,  93aumtDo((e,  ü^afd^inen 
u.  a.,  bebeutenber  ^anbel,  (Sifenba^nhiotent^unft  nnb  lebl^fler  9rembent>erfe^r.  But 
the  article  is  used  in  the  following  sentence,  as  the  objects  are  considered 
individually :  IDa  (unter  bem  G^riflbanme)  log  ein  braune«  SSüffd^n,  ein  [(^tDorgec 
^tmii^vt,  ein  bunte«  SdUit,  ein  tkäxä^näf,  ein  SBi(berbu<!^,  fe(^«  ®d^reiibebit(!^er, 
gebem  unb  @((iefrrftifte,  6tri(fgam  nnb  avidf  eine  lounberfc^öne  $u))ve. 

A.  Similar  to  the  above  is  the  very  common  use  of  dropping  the  artide  of 
each  of  a  pair  of  words  connected  by  nnb,  or  tt)eber — no4  neither  —  nor, 
m<!^t  —  no4  not  —  nor,  nid^t — ober  not  — or:  %a^  unb  SRa^t,  2eib  unb  @eele. 
Öingang  gu  harten  unb  Jtegclbabn,  ber  Sdlitf  be«  $aflor«  »on  Jtangel  unb  ftüar,  auf 
®ofa  unb  <Stü^Icn,  )toif(^n  9riebri(^«benfma(  unb  ^ranbenburgcr  Xor.  ^  loä^ft 
toeber  93aum  no^  ^traut!^.  3n  btinber  ^fl  jagte  itaft>at  ba^in,  artete  nid^t  auf  ®to<t 
no^  @tein,  ni<!^t  auf  Saun  nod^  Kraben, 

^ote,  This  Omission  of  the  article  is  not  limited  to  set  expressions,  as  stated  in 
some  grammars,  bot  is  permissible  before  all  words  tbns  conpled  together,  except  in 
the  gen.  case,  where  as  yet  the  Omission  does  notnniformly  occur :  SBater  unb  SSttttet  |tnb 

Seimgefebrt.    Siebe  IBater  unb  9Kntter.    ®e^or6e  SBaier  unb  SRutter,  but  ®ebenfe  be« 
3ater«  unb  ber  9Rutter.    Xxq^  Sträuben«  unb  Stemmen«. 

f.  The  artide  is  dropped  before  nouns  which  are  used  twice,  once  before 
and  again  after  a  piep. :  SBoj^e  auf  SBoae,  von  Xag  lU  Itage,  <Sd^ritt  vor  ^c^ritt,  &c 

j\  The  artide  is  dropped  in  a  veiy  large  number  ot  set  expressions  coined 
in  an  earlier  period,  most  of  which  have  this  in  common — that  they  have 
a  broad  genend  meaning,  and  do  not  refer  to  definite  objects  or  things. 
The  following  groups  of  expressions  are  thus  used  without  the  artide,  though 
in  some  cases  the  newer  form  with  the  artide  can  also  be  found : 

aa,  The  adverbial  gen.  of  time,  place,  manner,  condition :  morgen«  or  bc« 
morgen«  of  momings,  @ommer0  in  the  summer  time,  bei  erfter  Gelegenheit,  (öderen 
Ort«  before  a  higher  authority,  jlug«  quickly,  [(^limmften  Satt«  if  the  worst 
hapjpens,  in  the  worst  event,  &c. 

cS,  The  acc  as  object  of  a  verb,  or  the  dat.  of  acc.  after  preps.  in 
numerous  set  expressions  in  which  the  Substantive  does  not  retain  its  literal 
meaning,  but  enters  into  dose  relations  with  the  verb,  forming  with  the 
latter  cne  idea,  usually  of  a  general  or  figurative  application :  reinen  JDhinb 
^en  to  remain  mum,  ^nb  anlegen  to  put  one*8  band  to,  to  go  to  work, 
teUne^mm  to  take  part  in ;  )U  ^erge  fahren  to  ride  up  hill,  or  sail  up  stream, 
gu  Jtreuje  frieden  to  become  humbled ;  see  246.  IV.  3.  B. 

cc*.  The  dat.  or  acc  in  numerous  prep.  phrases  in  which  the  Substantive 
retains  its  separate  meaning,  independent  of  the  verb,  but  has  a  general  or 
indefinite  application.    The  more  common  cases  are  the  following : 

(1)  In  general  Statements  of  time :  vor  9Rittag  before  noon,  na$  Xifd^  after 
meal-time.    Xag  &ber  all  day,  &c.    SRa^  getaner  Slrbeii  ifl  out  ru^n. 

(2)  In  adverbial  phrases  of  manner  and  reason :  ju  9ug,  ju  SDaffet  gel^  to 
go  on  foot,  by  water,  &c;  9or  Ungfl  beben  to  tremble  on  account  of  anxiety, 
au«  Siebe  ^anbfln  to  act  prompted  by  love,  &c. 

JL  The  artide  is  dropped  before  certain  adjective-substantives,  see  IIL  7.  A. 

/.  The  indefinite  artide  is  not  usually  used  before  ^unbert  hundred  and 
tanfenb  thousand :  l^nnbert  ©d^üler  one  hundred  pupils. 

m.  The  aiticle  is  dropped  in  short,  concise  commands  or  wamings :  Sugcit 
linf«!  itot^fiunuf ! 

n,  The  artide  is  often  dropped  before  collective  or  abstract  noans  and 
names  of  materials ;  see  IL  B,  C,  D. 

Also  any  noun  which  usually  has  concrete  meaning  loses  the  artide  if  it 
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assumes  abstract  meaning :  S)(r  Dberft  fyiUt  \n  feiner  furgcn,  tttoa^  mHitm^äftn 
Htt  nnb  SDeifc  gefproc^en,  ani  bet  iebod^  ^et)  ftana,ba^  gutit  bergen  ging. 

o,  The  article  is  almost  always  dropped  before  proper  names  in  direct 
address,  and  as  a  ruie  elsewhere,  but  there  are  many  exceptions,  as 
enamerated  in  II.  £  and  the  sub-artides.  Also  the  followingf  points  come 
linder  this  head : 

aa.  In  familiär  language,  titles  and  desigpiations  of  relationship,  and  in 
poetry  and  folk-lore  the  names  of  familiär  objects,  may,  in  order  to  impart 
more  vividly  the  idea  of  personality,  be  treated  as  proper  names  and  thus 
drop  the  article  (see  IL  E.  a.Notey  and  90) :  n^  ^o^ttd  ®efe^(  according  to 
the  comniand  of  your  Highness.  ^errf^afttf  flnb  \fiyx\x  ganj  unter  {14  (words  of 
a  hired  girl)  My  employer  and  bis  family  are  to-day  entirely  to  themselves. 
%9xM  iMeib  Aunt's  dress.  itnabe  fpta(!^ :  x^  breche  bid^,  9löd(ein  fpra(i^ :  i(!^  jled^e 
bi6  (Goethe's  Heidenrösleiti). 

oh.  In  official  language  or  a  familiär  style,  definite  persons  or  organizations 
are  called  not  by  their  proper  name  but  by  some  common  noun  that  repre- 
sents  the  capadty  in  whtch  the  person  or  thing  appears.  This  common  noun 
like  a  proper  name  drops  the  article :  Seflagter  trete  vor  Let  the  defendant  step 
forth.    €^reiber  biefer  Seilen  the  writer  of  these  lines.    93erfaiTer  the  author,  &c. 

cc*  Names  of  books,  firms,  and  headings  and  addresses  like  proper  names 
in  general  drop  the  article:  ©ef^id^te  ber  93ölfetttKinberung  History  of  the 
Migration  of  the  Nations,  (Sifengieferei  von  9^.9)9.,  9lrtifel  bei  ^toffnamen  The  Use 
of  äe  Artide  before  Names  of  Materials  (heading  of  an  article  in  a  German 
Grammar).  !Retn  (S)ef(^fi  beRnbet  fld^  <S.®.,  Sriebrid^jt.  i6o  My  place  of  business 
is  in  the  south- west  part  of  the  city,  Frederic  Street,  Na  i6o. 

Inflection  of  Common  Nouns. 

60.  I.  Nouns  are  divided  into  three  decleosions,  the  Strong, 
Weak,  and  Mixed.  The  different  cases  and  numbers  in  all  these 
declensions  are  formed  by  adding  certain  vowel  or  consonant 
endings  to  the  stem  of  the  noun  and  sometimes  by  modifying 
(indicated  below  by ")  the  stem  vowel.  The  following  is  the  general 
outline  of  the  different  Systems  of  terminations  and  dinerent  methods 
of  treating  the  stem  vowel : — 
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The  declensions  are  distinguished  by  the  case  ending  in  the 
gen.  sing,  and  nom.  pl. 

A.  The  Strong  declension  has  d  or  eö  in  the  gen.  sing. :  bcr  Spattn 
spade,  gen.  M  Spatend.  It  subdivides  into  four  classes  in  the 
plural  according  to  the  formation  of  the  nom.  plural : 

f  a.  The  First  Class  has  no  additional  endmg  in  the  nom,  pL, 
but  sometimes  modifies  the  root  vowel :  ber  ®paitn,  pl.  bie  ®))atm ; 
ber  iSatet  father,  pL  Me  Säter. 

b,  The  Second  Class  adds  e  in  the  nom.  pl.  without  modification 
of  the  root  vowel :  Ux  9lrm  arm,  pl.  bie  5(nue. 

.'  c.  The  Third  Class  adds  e  in  the  plural  and  modifies  the  root 
vowel :  ber  Sfuf  foot,  pl.  bie  S^üfe. 

d.  The  Fourth  Class  adds  er  to  form  nom.  pl.  and  modifies  the 
root  vowel :  bad  ®ud^  book,  pl.  bie  Sud^r. 

B.  The  Weak  declension  has  n  or  cn  in  every  case  sing,  and  pl. 
except  nom.  sing. :  ber  Stnait  boy,  gen.  M  Stnabtn,  dat  bem  Jtnat^n, 
äcc.  ben  Jtnaben,  pl.  nom.  bte  Jtnabeit,  &c. 

C.  The  Mixed  declension  is  strong  (i.  e.  takes  6  or  e6  in  gen.)  in 
the  sing,  and  falls  into  two  groups  in  the  pl. 

a.  The  first  group  takes  the  weak  pl.,  Le.  ends  in  u  or  rn 
throughout  the  pl. :  ber  @taat  State,  gen.  bed  @taat(e)i8,  pl.  bie  (Staaten. 

b.  The  second  group  has  the  foreign  ending  5  throughout  the  pl. : 
bad  d^cbo  echo,  gen.  bed  (&dio^,  pl.  bie  (S^od. 

D.  In  any  of  these  declensions  where  the  case  ending  of  the 
noun  is  deficient,  the  article  (which  is  ever  playing  a  more  im- 
portant  röle)  marks  distinctly  the  case :  ber  Omntfiud,  bed  Omntbud, 
&c.    See  2,  below. 

2.  There  is  at  present  considerable  confusion  in  Grerman  de- 
clension. The  strong  declension  and  the  first  class  of  the  mixed 
are  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  and  the  strong  declen- 
sion itself  is  losing  in  many  words  its  6  of  the  genitive  sing. :  Qt^ 
fdnen  ibm  (Dem  QfyimaUon)  m  gefallen  attf  ben  fi^n^anfen  9)an!en  bed  (Efeu 
(Über  Land  und  Meer).  The  grammarians  severely  condemn  the 
s'uppression  of  6  in  such  examples  as  the  preceding,  but  in  a  number 
of  categories  this  Omission  has  been  sanctioned  bv  usage,  as  the 
feeling  has  prevailed  that  the  article  alone  marks  tne  case  clearly ; 
see  84,  86.  a;  86.  i,  and  a;  86.  2.  a  and  c;  92.2.a.6;  78.  In 
case  of  common  nouns  the  d  is  most  frequently  suppressed  when 
the  Word  ends  in  an  unaccented  sibilant:  M  Slobud  (or  ®Io6u{|e6)j 
eine6  gfetifc^  (Fontane's  Unlerm  Birnbaum^  II)  or  Sfetifc^ed. 

General  Rules  for  all  Declensions. 

•61.  a.  Feminine  nouns  never  vary  in  the  singular,  the  article  or 
context  alone  showing  case.  Thus  feminines  belong  to  their  respec- 
tive  classes  and  declensions  only  in  the  plural.  Occasionally 
traces  of  inflection  in  the  sing,  can  still  be  found,  indicating  a 
different  State  of  things  in  earlier  periods ;  see  76.  II.  i. 

b.  Nouns  ending  in  unaccented  ar,  e,  A,  cm,  cn,  er,  d^,  il,  ir,.letn, 
fei,  ul,  always  lose  the  e  of  the  case  ending :  ber  &IttgeI  wing,  gen.  bed 
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^ugete,  dat  pl.  ^n  ^Kioeln,  not  M  ^lugeled,  Un  &I&geIm ;  bif  9&k  pen» 
pl.  bte  Sebernj  ber  Un^gat  Hungarian,  pl.  bie  Un^^am,  but  ber  ^artar^ 
Tartar,  pl.  bic  flarta'ren. 

c.  The  last  noun  of  true  Compound  substantives  is  alone  declined, 
and  also  gives  the  gender  to  the  Compound.  For  loose  Compounds, 
See  80. 2. 

Strong  Declension. 
General  Rules. 

68.  A.  In  every  strong  masc.  or  neut  (for  fem.  see  61.  ä)  noun 
the  nom.  and  acc.  sing,  of  the  respective  gender3  are  the  same, 
and  in  nouns  of  all  genders  the  nom.,  gen.,  and  9cc.  plural  of  the 
respective  genders  are  alike^  the  accompanying  article  or  adjective 
alone  marking  case  relations. 

B.  Every  strong  noun  ends  in  eit  or  n  (see  61.  b)  in  the  dat.  pl. 

C.  The  case  ending  e  according  to  61.  b  is  dropped  after  the 
Suffixes  e,  et,  cm,  en,  er,  d^en,  lein,  fei :  ber  ßngel  ang^el,  ted  (Sngeld  (not 
(£n<)eled),  tem  @nge(  (not  Chigele),  &c.  In  case  of  those  ending  in  n,  no 
additional  n  is  added  in  the  dat  pl.:  ber  <S^aten  spade,  gen.  bed  S))atend, 
dat.  pL  ben  S))aten;  ba6  %x^yx\t\Jxyoung  lady,  ^bX.  pl.  ben  {^rduletn. 

Note,  The  general  rule  of  dropping  e  after  the  aboTe-roentioncd  suffixes  hos  becn 
▼ery  effective  since  early  M.H.G.,  and  has  prodnced  marked  results  in  the  mflection 
of  noiins ;  see  67.  The  cause  of  the  dropping  of  e  after  these  snfiixes  seems  to  be  the 
prononnced  tendency  in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  to  snppress  a  syllable  in 
oider  to  make  an  easy  and  rhythmical  snccetsion  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 
These  nnacoented  saffixes  follow  an  accented  syllable,  and  if  another  unaccented 
•yllable  were  formed  by  adding  e  the  favorite  rhythm  would  be  distnrbed.  Thns  the 
trochaU  word-foot  (-^  \j)  has  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  dactylic  word-foct 

D.  The  gen.  sing,  takes  ed  when  it  ends  in  some  sound  difficult 
to  unite  with  the  d  of  the  case  ending  without  the  aid  of  e,  just  as 
es  in  English  is  added  to  form  the  pl.  when  s  alone  would  be 
difficult  to  pronounce :  one  glass,  two  glasses.  Usually  ed  Stands 
after  final  %  b,  Tb,  nb,  m>f,  6,  %  ff,  i,  ft^,  ft,  or  after  a  final  vowel  or 
diphthong:  ber  S^ifc^  fish,  bed  Sifd^ed;  ber  Sau  building,  bed  SBaued. 
In  case  of  a  final  vowel  or  diphthong,  even  though  in  print  the  e 
(as  in  bed  Saud)  be  suppressed,  it  is  nevertheless  slightly  heard. 

.Also  in  other  cases  ed  is  often  used,  particularly  in  choio^ 
language,  but  simple  9  is  more  common,  and  in  familiär  language 
even  after  some  of  the  above-mentioned  consonants.  Simple  d 
is  used  in  the  following  cases :  (i)  Always  in  the  First  Cl^ss  and 
also  elsewhere  in  order  to  avoid  a  dactyl  (—  w  J)  or  an  antibacchius 
(—  ^  J)f  that  is,  when  the  final  syllable  of  the  uninflected  form  of 
the  Word  is  unaccented  or  has  only  secondary  accent :  ber  3JogcI, 
bed  iSogeld;  not  bed  SögH^d ;  ber  Jt&ftg  cage,  bed  itäftod,  not  bed  Jtd'ftijlfd ; 
W  ^ofeö,  but  be«  Jtird^^ofö,  not  usually  ^\\^\!J^\U]  ber  Sßö^amönb  füll 
moon,  be«  ffio'ßmönb«.  (2)  Also  in  the  adverbial  genitive :  tai^ö  brauf 
on  the  next  day,  ^ierort«  at  this  place.  (3)  In  proper  names  always, 
and  if  after  sibilants  simple  «  is  here  difficult  to  add,  the  genitive 
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may  take  enS  or  an  apostrophe  without  an  ending,  or,  in  case  of 
eitles,  the  preposition  t>on  is  usually  placed  before  the  name  to  show 
the  genitive  relation:  Snglanbd,  Sparend  or  SKor',  Me  (Strafen  9on 
$aTid ;  See  86. 3. 

E.  The  dative  sing,  ending  e  is  now  on  the  decline  and  confined 
largely  to  the  choice  language  of  painstaking  Speakers,  but  much 
disregarded  in  familiär  language. 

It  is  not  usually  found :  (a)  in  the  First  Class :  mit  bem  ®^atm  ; 
(b)  in  the  word  (Sott  God  when  no  article  Stands  before  ii :  ®ott  fei 
S)anf !,  but  bem  (Sötte  Sdraeld ;  {c)  in  proper  names :  in  S'ranfreid;  in 
France;  (d)  ailer  an  unaccented  syllable  when  it  would  form 
adactyl  (~^w)  or  antibacchius  (-^^v^):  mit  bem  StVviÜQ,  tiox  einent 
SRö^nät ;  (e)  after  words  ending  in  a  vowel :  in  bem  @ee ;  (/)  in  the 
names  of  winds :  bem  dloxt  (but  in  gen.  M  9lorbed)  aud^efe^^t  exposed  to 
the  north-wind ;  (^)  in  case  of  nouns  without  an  article  or  ad^ective 
modifier  in  prepositionai  phrases :  bon  3a^r  gu  3a^r,  ju  ffuf  on  K>ot,  ein 
{Ringoon® olb,but  with  an  article  or  adjective  modifierthe  e  may appear: 
bad  Chtbe  bom  2teb(e),  ein  8ling  bon  gebiegenem  @oIb(e);  (h)  in  nouns  which 
are  preceded  by  a  name  of  a  weight  or  measure :  mit  einem  £iter 
SBein ;  (1)  in  foreign  words :  bem  @enat,  bem  Problem,  &c. 

iVo/^r.  The  large  gronp  of  words  referred  to  in  S45.  IV.  3.  B  occarring  in  set 
adTerbial  expressions  form  often  a  very  noteworthy  exception  to  the  nile  that  the 
dative  drops  the  e  in  case  of  noons  without  the  article  in  prepositionai  phrases.  The. 
e  was  attached  to  these  words  in  an  earlier  period  when  an  e  was  common  here,  and 
now  it  remaias  in  a  complete  state  of  fossilization,  and  hence  cannot  always  be  naed 
and  dropped  at  will,  as  is  the  case  with  other  words :  dt  }ie^t  fein  SBdrtcrbiu!(  }n 
(Rate  (perhaps  more  common  than  (Rat)  J/e  c&nsuäs  his  dicHonaryy  bat  <Sr  gehört  gmn 
^^Xt  or  (Hat.  In  some  cases  this  e  is  veiy  firm  in  these  adverbial  expressions :  (tc 
gel^t  gn  (Srmtbe  He  is  going  to  rack  and  nun. 

F,  The  using  or  dropping  of  e  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  is  often 
a  matter  of  euphony.  The  following  two  ruies,  though  not  ab- 
solutely  followed  in  all  instances,  may  be  considered  as  a  good 
guide  in  cases  not  covered  by  the  rules  given  above : 

a»  The  e  drops  out  in  the  case  ending  if  the  following  word 
begins  with  a  vowel,  as  the  effect  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear  when  two 
vowels  come  together :  (Er  ifi  bem  ©et j  (not  @ei)e)  ergeben. 

b.  The  e  is  much  used  both  in  prose  and  poetry  to  avoid  two 
accented  syllables  Coming  together,  and  thus  Standing  between 
accented  syllables  it  causes  a  rhythmic  succession  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables :  9lic^  @o'(bl  brd'ngt,  am  <9o'(bif  l^'ngt  boti^  aUe«  1 

First  Class  of  the  Strong  Declension. 

63.  To  this  class,  which  has  no  additional  ending  in  the  nom. 
plural,  and  never  has  an  e  in  a  case  ending,  belong : 

a.  Masc.  and  neut.  nouns  ending  in  unaccented  «et,  *en  (always 
contracted  to  n  after  ^(  and  »er  in  verbal  nouns :  bad  «&anbeln  acting, 
bad  (Stottern  stuttering),  »er,  »t^en,  »lein,  »fei:  ber  ®)>aten  spade,  ber  SBatet 
father,  &c. 

Also  the  diminutives  in  »erl  and  I,  which  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  dialects,  belong  here  when  used 
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in  the  literary  language:  tad  <SäfnaUxffü)ß^l  humorbus  song,  M 
Sd^m'otx^VLpfnU,  pl.  bie  Sc^nabet^ü^ferl ;  ba0  übnbxtttl  high-grade  variety 
showy  M  Überbrettld;  pl.  bie  ÜhcxbxttiL  For  the  inflectioii  of  these 
nouns  in  dialect  see  79.  i.  b,  Note. 

b.  Ali  neuter  nouns  beginning  witli  the  prefix  gr*  and  ending 
in  «e :  ba0  ®emdlN  oil  painting,  &c. 

c.  Two  feminines»  S^utter  mothef  and  %f>^itx  daughter,  the  isolated 
masculine  Jtdfe  cheese,  and  two  neuter  verbal  nouns,  X\x\\  doing 
and  ®etn  being. 

d.  Diminutives  in  4e  in  the  Swabian  and  Alsatian  and  4t  in  Swiss  dialects  ; 
ba«  fyxiU  the  little  man,  M  ^rrtetf,  pl.  bte  (,  brr,  b^n,  bte)  Gerrit.  Some  Swiss 
dialects  lengthen  the  stem  in  the  plural :  botf  &ug[i  ^»iuglein),  pl.  N.  ^u^li,  G. 
(lacking),  D»  Jluglenr,  A.  älugli.  The  n  drops  out  in  all  theae  dialects  m  the 
dat.  pL  of  this  group. 

Inflection  of  the  First  Class. 

64.  This  class  in  its  declension  falls  into  two  divisions : 

a.  The  nom.  pl.  exactly  the  same  as  the  sing. 

b.  The  plural  is  modified  or  mutated 

Models. 

a.  Singular.  b. 

N.  ber  ^)paim  spade  ber  SBntbet  the  brother 

G.  bed  @i)atcnd  ofthe  spade  M  Sßruberd  ofthe  Brother 

D.  beut  @^ten  to  (for)  the  spade  bem  Sruber  io  {for)  the  brother 

A*  ben  @))aten  the  spade  ben  SBruber  the  brother 

PluraU 

N.  bie  ®))aten  the  spades  bie  SBrüber  the  brothers 

G.  ber  @i)aten  ofthe  spades  ber  SBrüber  ofthe  brothers 

D.  ben  ®pateu  to  the  spades  ben  SBrüberu  to  the  brothers 

A*  bte  ®))atett  /A^  spades  bif  SBrübet  ^^  brothers 

Singulan 

N.  ba6  ®emdlbe  thepainting  bie  SRutter  A^  ntother 

G.  bed  @emälbed  of  the  paintmg  ber  SKutter  ^/A^  mother 

D.  bem  ®emä(be  /o  thepainting  ber  S^utter  /o  /A^  mother 

A«  baS  ®emdlbe  ihepamting  bte  SRutter  /&^  nwiher 

Plural 

N.  bie  ®emälbe  ihepaintings  bte  SRütter  /A^  moäters 

G.  ber  @emälbe  of  the  paintin^s  ber  SJ^ütter  (y/A^  $nothers 

D.  ben  ©emälben  /o  thepainttngs  ben  SD^öttem  /o  /A^  mothers 

A*  bie  ©emdlbe  thepainttngs  bie  Sl^ütter  ^^  mothers 

65.  Notice  that:  (i)  if  the  noun  ends  in  en  it  does  not  add 
another  n  in  the  dative  plural;  (a)  feminines  do  not  vary  in  the 
sing.^  the  article  alone  marking  case ;  (3)  neuter  nouns  of  the  form 
@e  —  e,  as  ©ebdtibe,  often  (füll  explanation  in  Note  below  and  in  83.  b) 
modify  the  root  vowel«  and  usually  so  the  diminutive  endings  «c^en 
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and  4ein,  as  bad  ^itM^n  or  <6>'mblein  läile  dog  (iuller  Statement  in 
246.  L  8. 1.  c).  This  mutation  is  not  a  sign  of  the  plural,  but  goes 
throughout  tiie  sing,  and  pl. ;  (4)  words  of  the  forms  ®e  — e, 
jL  ci^f n,  -=-  lein  are  usually  neuter :  titx  «&unl>,  but  ba«  «ißuntK^en,  &c. 

Note,  Words  of  the  form  ®e  —  e  or  ®e —  (ending  in  e(,  er,  as  ©eflfber,)  oftcn  havc 
modiÄcation  of  the  stem  vowel  by  maUtion  (see  S6.  A  and  C),  as  they  oncc  had  aftcx 
them  an  i^  which  has  become  e  or  dropped  out :  ©cbränge  (O.H.G.  gidraigi),  ®t|Ube 
(O.H.G.  gifildi)  derivcd  from  gelb,  ©eftebet  (O.H.G.  presamablj  gifidari  or  gilidiri) 
derived  from  B^cbet.  Howevcr,  a  large  ntimber  of  verbal  nouns,  nsnally  new  formations 
formed  from  the  infinitiTe  stem,  do  not  mntate :  ba6  ©elaufe.  When  the  mntated 
form  and  the  immntated  form  exist  aide  by  side  there  is  often  a  little  shade  of  diflercQce 
in  meanlng ;  see  83.  b, 

66.  The  list  of  nouns  in  this  class  that  have  the  nom.  sing,  like 
the  nom.  pl.  is  much  larger  than  those  that  modify  the  root  voweL 
Among  those  that  sufTer  mutation  in  the  plural  can  be  safely 
counted:  only  one  neuter,  JHofltr  doister,  but  also  quite  often 
SBaffer  water,  and  sometimes  Sager  camp ;  two  feminines,  9Rutttr  and 
Xod^ter ;  the  foUowing  masculines :  9(<!er  field,  ber  3(^fe(  apple,  ^dben 
(pl.  also  SBoben)  bottom,  soil,  Sruber  brother,  Stäben  (earlier  in  the  period 
without  mutation  in  the  pl.)  thread,  ©arten  garden,  ®ra6eu  ditch,  ^afen 
harbor,  pot,  Jammer  hammer,  «^aitbel  contention,  £aben  shutter,  shop 
(in  the  nrst  meaning,  pl.  also  bte  £aben),  SKangel  lack,  fD^antel  cloak, 
SRagel  nai],  Ofen  stove,  ®attel  saddle,  ®ci^aben  damage,  <S(bna6c(  beak, 
@(^irager  brother-in-law,  QSater  father,  iBogel  bird. 

a*  Many  other  masculines  also  belong  here  sometimes :  93ogen  bow,  J(a{len 

box,  ^tragen  cdlar,  Stagm  stömach,  9labe(  navel,  Sagen  wagen,  &c.  Granmiarians 

discourage  the  spread  of  mutation  here,  as  these  wonis  were  unmutated  in 

earlier  periods  of  the  language.    When  this  class  was  formed  in  accordance 

with  the  development  described  in  67,  a  number  of  words  which  entered  the 

new  class,  as  aHtutter,  S3ater,  93tuber,  2!o(!^ter,  9lpfe(,  ^fen  pot,  SRantel,  füZagef, 

Sattel,  ®d^nabe(,  were  already  mutated  in  the  plural.    This  mutating  group 

possessed  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  words,  as  the^  had  a  plural 

form  clearly  distinct  from  the  Singular,  and  the  economic  instincts  of  the 

people,  undisturbed  bv  historical  consideiations,  appreciated  this  advantage 

at  once,  and  extended  the  mutation  in  the  plural  to  other  words.    The  list 

given  above  represents  the  view  of  conservative  grammarians.    Literary  men 

do  not  confine  themselves  to  it :  Sd^ubfäßen  (Gutzkow),  bte  ®(a6fi^flen  (Raabe's 

Hungerpastor^  chap.  iv),  bte  Jtc^fe,  bie  ^er^en  unb  9)?ä(^en  ber  99euf(^(feit  (Raabe's 

A,  7*.,  chap.  26),  ))tcufifd^e  SR&gen  (H.  Hoffinann's  Rittmeister^  p.  141).    South 

German  authors  use  mutation  still  more  freely. 

^      67.  This  class  is  historically  only  a  modified  form  of  the  Second  Class. 

The  ^eneral  rule  that  does  not  allow  e  to  stand  after  i^,  ^em,  ^en,  ^er,  ;(^, 

4ein,  i\t{^  caused  as  early  as  M.H.G.  many  words  that  were  formerly  in  the 

Second  Class  to  drop  the  plural  ending  e :  (O.H.G.)  engil  angely  pL  eugila ; 

M.H.G.  engel,  pl.  engel(e).     This  movement  has  thus  given  rise  to  a  new 

class  of  nouns  not  found  in  O.H.G.    The  neuters  with  these  endings  passed 

over   into  this  new  class  very  easily  and  naturally,  as  they  already  as 

neuters  in  general  had  no  plural  ending  in  the  nom.  apd  acc.  as  early  as 

O.H.G.,  and  hence  needed  only  to  drop  the  e  in  the  other  Cdse  endings. 

Also  SKiitter,  ^loC^ter,  and  35mber  had  no  ending  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  pl.  in 

O.H.G.     The  fact  that  only  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  came  over 

into  the  First  Class  shows  us  that  the  cause  of  dropping  the  e  lies  entirely 

in  the  accent.    There  has  long  been  a  growing  dislike  for  the  dactyl  (—  o  w) 

and  in  part  also  for  the  antibacchius  (—  ^v^)  as  a  word  foot ;  see  62.  D.  (i). 

This  change  of  form  consists  in  changing  a  dactyl  or  antibacchius  into 
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a  trochee  (-^v^)  or  a  spondee  (-^— )•  The  masculines  and  neutsrs  in  t,  tl, 
cm,  fit,  et  went  over  entirely  into  the  new  dass,  but  masc.  and  neut. 
words  in  at,  id^^  ig,  ing,  ling,  ni^,  fa(  were  only  in  part  affected  by  this  move- 
ment They  dropped  the  c  in  the  Singular,  but  retained  it  throughout  the 
pluraiy  m  oider  to  mark  more  clearly  the  plural  idea :  ber  SBagen,  M  SOBagend, 
pL  bie  Silagen ;  but  bet  Jüngling,  bed  ^üngtingd,  pl.  bie  SüngUnge.  Those  in  stiii 
took  ft€  in  the  gen.  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  uniting  simple  6  with  the 
Suffix,  but  dropped  it  usually  in  the  dat. :  bad  ®f fdngnitf,  M  ^efängniffe«,  bem 
(äkf&ngni«  (®efängntffe),  pL  bie  ®tf&ngniffe.  The  retention  of  e  in  the  plural  was 
facilitated  by  the  secondary  accent  upon  the  suffix.  The  t  was  m  general 
suppressed  in  the  Singular  more  easily  than  in  the  plural,  because  the  6  of  the 
gen.  sing,  dearly  marked  this  case,  and  there  was  iittle  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  dat.  on  account  of  the  pzeceding  article,  while  in  the  plural  the  artide 
is  often  dropped  and  a  clear  plural  ending  is  oAen  needed.  These  reasöns 
also  apply  to  nouns  in  Mn,  but  the  case  is  quite  different,  as  the  nouns  in 
$letn  were  neuter  and  in  the  M.H.G.  period  had  no  plural  ending  in  the  nonu 
and  acc.  pl.  and  often  throughout  the  entire  plural,  and  thus  in  N.H.G. 
simply  retained  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  pl.  the  historic  form,  and  extended 
it  nniformly  to  the  other  cases.  Nouns  in  sdftn  and  many  in  fi\,  sm,  stx  are 
also  neut.,  and  like  those  in  4eiii  had  no  ending  in  the  nom..  and  acc^  pl.,  and 
thus  by  their  example  facilitated  the  dropping  of  the  pl.  ending  here  in 
case  of  masculines.  On  the  other  band,  tne  great  majority  of  nouns  in  tat, 
*\ij,  ^ling,  fxxäf  were  masculine,  and  retained  their  historic  ending  (  in  the 
plural.  The  neuters  in  ^iit6  and  of  the  form  ®t  —  (69. 5.  d.  Note)  had  in  earlier 
periods  both  in  the  sing,  and  pl.  the  ending  t  like  Jt&fe,  which  they  have 
dropped  in  the  sing,  and  retained  in  the  pl.  Neuters  and  feminines  in  $fat 
took  e  in  the  plural  after  the  example  of  masculines  in  «fal,  which  were  once 
common,  but  have  since  almost  disappeared. 

The  words  in  this  new  dass  were  later  reinforoed  by  stragglers  from  other 
dasses  and  dedensions,  especially  from  the  weak  declension.  In  a  number 
of  weak  nouns,  as  M.H.G.  balke  beam^  the  ?en  of  the  oblique  cases  was  so 
frequently  used  that  the  form  in  $m  was  erroneously  taken  for  the  stem  of 
a  strong  noun  in  «eu,  and  was  accordingly  inflected  strong  :  (M.H.G.) 
N.  balke,  G.  balken,  D.  balken,  &c ;  (N.H.G.)  N.  SBalf^n,  G.  IBalfeiid,  D. 
99at!(n,  &c.  The  words  which  have  thus  come  from  the  weak  declension  are 
almost  whoUy  the  names  of  lifdess  objects,  which  fact  accounts  for  their 
change  of  declension.  The  most  common  case  form  of  names  of  living 
beings  is  the  nom.,  since  a  living  being  is  naturally  thought  of  as  acting, 
while  the  most  common  case  forms  of  names  of  lifeless  obiects  are  the  acci 
and  dat.,  since  we  think  of  them  as  things  we  use,  as  tne  objects  of  an 
activity  or  a  preposition.  Hence  in  case  of  these  weak  nouns  representing 
lifeless  objects  the  frequent  dat.  and  acc.  form  in  ^rn  became  fixed  in  the 
mind  as  the  usual  form,  and  gradually  displaced  the  less  familiär  nom.  form 
in  tt.  In  most  of  the  words  in  the  list  in  68,  the  old  and  correct  nom.  form 
is  still  struggling  with  the  acc.  form  for  the  mastery  in  the  nom.  case.*  As 
the  nom.  form  remained  firm  in  case  of  designations  of  living  beings,  and 
the  acc.  form  supplanted  the  nom.  form  in  case  of  names  of  things,  the 
same  word  was  split  into  two  ibrms  if  it  had  two  meanings,  one  the  name 
of  a  person,  one  the  name  of  a.thing:  ber  granf«  Frank  (race),  ber  Sranfeu 
(in  Switzerland)  franc  (coin);  brr  fiump  (formerly  Sumpf)  ragged  beggar, 
good-for-nothing  fellow,  ber  ßumpen  rag ;  ber  (Rappe  black  horse,  originally 
raveriy  and  still  so  in  S.G.  dialect,  bet  Otappen  (in  Switzerland  a  coin  upon 
which  is  a  picture  of  a  raven)  ^^  franc ;  bet  Xropf  (formerly  !Jtopfe)  simple- 
ton,  ber  7ropfm  drop. 

The  change  of  words  from  the  second  class  and  weak  declension  to  this 
class  was  a  gradual  one,  and  the  former  order  of  things  can  still  be  seen 
in  Luther's  works  in  a  number  of  cases  :  be«  garten  (2  Kings  ix.  27),  &c. 
On  the  other  band,  a  large  number  of  feminines  which  in  early  N.H.G. 
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had  their  sing,  and  pl.  in  most  part  alike,  and  hence  properiy  belonged 
here,  especiallv  those  in  tt,  An,  and  ?u%  passed  over  later  into  the  weak 
dedension,  following  the  general  tendency  of  feminines  towards  the  weak 
declension  :  (dat.  sing.)  f&nbe  (2  Cor.  v.  21),  (acc  pL)  fünbe  (i  Cor.  xv.  3) ; 
(nom.  sing,  of  26nnn)  bte  Sctvinne  (Ezek.  xix.  2),  (nom.  pl.)  Sctoinne  (Jdel  i.  6) ; 
(acc.  pl.)  tDonunge  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2). 

68.  Irreßularüies  in  the  Declension  of  the  First  Class.  Though 
often  deficient  in  the  nom.  sing,  ending  n  or  en,  the  following  masc 
nouns  may  now  be  safely  put  into  the  first  class:  Sfriebe  peace, 
Srunfe  spark,  ©ebanfe  thought,  ©efade  kind  act,  favor,  ®(au6e  faith, 
^aufe  heap,  9lame  name,  ®ame  seed,  Sd^abe  damage,  äBide  will,  an4 
usually  Seid  cliff.  Su0fta6e  letter  (of  the  alphabet^  which  is  usually 
a  weaik  noun,  belongs  here  sometimes.  All  these  words  ezcept 
9Bu(^fia6e  (nom.  S3ut^ftal6<n  still  rare)  may  also  have  the  sing.  nom. 
ending  in  «en,  and  S^nfen,  ®efa0en,  and  Sd^oben  almost  always  so, 
Sfelfen  usually  so  in  prose.  The  plural  is  entirely  regulär,  <^<^beit 
sufiering  mutation  according  to  art.  64^  subdivision  b^  and  the 
others  without  mutation  according  to  a. 

Singular. 

N.  ber  9lamf(n)  bcr  greifen  or  SreU  ber  Stoben 

G.  M  9lameu6  be6  gfelfen^  (Seifen)  be«  ®(!^aben9 

D.  bem  Spanien  bem  greifen  (ffeld)  bem  @t|^aben 

A.  ben  Flamen  ben  Seifen  or  Seid  ben  Sd^aben 

a.  Forms  varying  from  the  regulär  forms  above  result  £rom  the  previoos 
declension  of  these  nouns,  most  of  which  were  once  weak  or  both  weak 
and  strong,  and  hence  we  sometimes  find  be^  Seifen,  eine«  %t\\t^  (ear^ 
N.H.G. ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  12),  tu  einem  %%\A  (Schwab,  Sagen^  III.  149) ;  pl.  an  btt 
Seife  (Steinbach  ;  now  obs.).  In  a  few  set  expressions  the  old  nom.  e  is  very 
firm :  G6  tfl  Sd^abe  1  It  is  too  bad !  Sviebe  ferner  Slf^e !  Stiebe  (O.H.G.  fridu) 
was  not  originsul^  weak  but  strong.  It  had  in  early  N.H.G.  the  following 
inflection :  ber  Snebe,  be6  Stiebet,  bem,  ben  Snebe  alongside  of  the  forms  bct 
Snebe,  be^  Stiebend,  bem,  ben  Sneben.  The  forms  in  »en  show  that  the  nom.  e 
had  led  to  the  conception  that  the  noun  was  weak.  The  old  strong  gen. 
in  s^  is  now  obsolete,  the  nom.  in  ^e  is  still  (juite  common,  and  the  old 
strong  dat.  and  acc.  forms  in  i%  not  infrequent  m  the  dassical  period  when 
no  article  precedes  the  noun,  and  still  occurs  so  occasionally :  Unb  koie  lange 
^Ben  lotr  fcfton  Snebe?  (Lessing's  Minna^  2,  i).  3(m  litten  |  Ung^  bie  ftilleii 
^(^nxiriiDalbtamien  |  Snebe  KnA  ©emüt  ^vcmfini  (SchefTel's  Trompeter^  i).  The  n 
of  the  obliaue  cases  has  gradually  become  fixed  in  the  nom.^  but  has  not  yet 
displaced  the  old  ending  e. 

Second  Class  of  the  Strong  Declension. 

69.  To  this  clasSy  which  forms  its  plural  by  adding  e  without 
mutation  of  the  root  vowel,  belong : — 

T.  Masculine  monosyllabics: 

a.  Almost  all  masculine  monosyllabics  not  capable  of  mutation 
in  the  plural,  that  is,  those  monosyllabics  not  containing  one  of  the 
vowels  a,  0,  u,  au :  ber  SEBeg  way,  ber  Dienjl  Service,  ber  $rei0  prize^ 
ber  $lüft^  plush.  This  is  a  very  large  group,  but  the  words  need 
not  be  enumerated,  as  they  are  easily  recognized  by  their  fomu 
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L  The  foUowing  masculine  monosyllabics  containing  one  of  the 
vowels  a,  o,  yx,  au,  but  forming  their  pliiral  without  mutation. 
Those  marked  with  *  have  sometimes  a  mutated  plural,  those 
marked  with  t  fluctuate  in  the  plural  between  mutated  and  un* 
mutated  form:  *^a(  eel,  -9ar  eagle,  9lft  act,  ^If  (pl.  also  wk.)  auk, 
%{p  incubus,  %x  (also  neut.)  are,  ^rm  arm,  99alj  (also  fem.)  coupling 
(time  or  place  of  birds),  San  ban,  ruler  of  a  banat,  *Sann  proscription, 
ii8arfc(  perch,  SBad  master,  *99aß  bast,  SBau  (pl.  93aiie  dwellings  of 
animals,  pl.  SBauten  buildings)  building,  9B(aff  bark  (of  a  dog),  $BoU 
fellow,  dwarf,  SBorb  (rarely  neut)  edge,  border,  Sorb  (sometimes  neut. 
and  fem. ;  see  SBort,  74.  i)  board,  shelf,  *  Sorn  fount,  *  SBorft  crack, 
fissure,  ^Bud^d  box-tree,  Sult  (also  wk.  and  3rd  cl.  str. ;  nom.  also 
Suiten  and  bie  Sülte)  hill(ock),  Sutt  (pl.  also  wk. ;  also  a  wk.  fem.  bie 
SButte)  turbot,  Sl^an  khan,  @Ian  (pl.  also  Stand)  clan,  *S)a(^d  badger^ 
S)an!  (pl.  rarely  S)an!e  or  ^änfe,  usually  S)an!fagungen ;  see  96. 5.  B), 
SDo^t  wick,  2)ot4  dagger,  S)om  cathedral,  *S)orn  (see  83),  *£otfti^ 
torsk,  S)ratt  (also  a  wk.  fem.  bie  S)raUe)  groove  in  the  bore  of  a  rifle, 
Srofl  (also  wk.)  magistrate,  S>tud  (see  83),  tSDrufc^  thrashing,  2)un8 
(pl.  also  wk.)  dunce,  Sfalj  groove,  *S'ant  coxcomb,  ^axn  fem,  8raun 
(sometimes  wk.)  faun,  *^orb  (pl.  also  sometimes  {^jorbd,  ^jiorbfn) 
fiord,  Sla^g  flax,  9Ia))d  boor,  *&(aud  or  *%\a\x\6:f  tuft,  gflor  (pl. 
rare)  blooip,  blossom,  gflur  (sometimes  a  wk.  fem.)  entrance  hall, 
Sorß  (79. 1.  a),  *Srunb  find,  8fuf  (88),  @au  (pl.  also  ©auen  in  both 
meanings,  especially,  however,  in  poetry  in  the  second  one; 
sometimes  neut)  district,  field,  ®oIf  gulf  (of  sea),  ®rab  degree, 
@ran  (perhaps  more  commonly  neut)  grain  (weight),  *®rat  ridge, 
®roIl  (pl.  rare)  resentment,  @ntnj  groan  (sign  of  disapproval),  ©uct 
look,  ®urt  girth,  belt,  «^acf  stroke  with  a  hoe,  *«&aft  (pl.  sometimes 
wk.)  clasp,  t«&ag  enclosure,  fence,  grove,  «&aU  sound,  clang»  «&a(m 
(pl.  sometimes  wk.)  blade  (of  grass^  «Oalt  halt,  <&ar{l  (prov.)  troop, 
$ap  (pl.  rare)  hate,  «^au  place  where  timber  is  being  or  has 
been  cut  down,  blow,  often  in  the  pl.  with  the  meaning  flogging, 
^VLÜi  breath,  «&0I!  (see  79.  i),  <&olm  holm,  «&o))8  hop,  «&orfl  aerie, 
«&ort  safe  retreat,  treasure,  *«&uf  (pl.  sometimes  wk.)  hoof,  «&unb  dog, 
«&u))f  jump,  3ur  (pL  sometimes  wk.)  joke,  RM  lime,  Rani  (or  Jtanten 
[ist  cl.  Str.])  first  or  last  piece  of  a  loaf  of  bread  containing  the 
crust,  *  Jtarj^  mattock,  Maap^  or  t<^la)>d  slap,  «ftlatfc^  clash,  slap,  lash,. 
Jtlonj  wedge,  JUoon  ball  of  spun  yam,  kUxi^  kfiock,  RU)p^  cooked 
meat-ball,  ^«ffnaH  crack,  loud  sound,  Jtnafl  knot,  «l^naul  (also  neut ; 
also  ber  or  bad  Jtndut,  2nd  cl.,  now  usually  bor  and  bad  Jtnäuel,  Jtnauel, 
ist  cl.)  ball  (of  thread  or  wool),  *<l^norj(  knot,  Rixap^  thump,  t  Jtnufl 
(see  7L  i.  a\  RtiijX  cabbage,  RttU  or  @oa!8  (usually  a  pl.,  but  often 
used  here  as  a  sing.)  coke,  *J^oIf  deep  pool,  *Jtorf  (Äorfen,  ist 
cl.)  cork,  Jtroj]a](  (sometimes  neut)  kraal,  J^rad&  (pl.  also  Ära*«) 
Crash,  panic  (in  business),  Jtulm  peak,  ^u(t  or  Jtultud  (pl.  Jtulte)  cult, 
tÄum^jf  or  Äunn>  (N.G.)  basin,  Äurd  exchange,  course,  R\xx  share 
in  a  mine,  *  Äac^Ä  salmon,  fiacf  lac,  "i^ai^n  plate-wire,  Äaud^  leek,  iJaut 
sound,  »0^  (provinc;  also  neut,  pl.  Sö^er)  coppice,  i^olc^  cockle, 
»or(i^?  or  Äorf  (N.G.)  toad,  *»uci;8  lynx,  Äump  (79.  i.  a),  ^m^  (pl.  also 
£ttn(3^ed)  lunchi  inx^  batrachian,  SWaat  mate  (naut  term),  S^alfir  night- 
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mare,  9fta^  (70.  i.  a),  t  aRa(  Mat,  little  fool,  SRol^n  poppy,  ^offt  moreen, 
Sffolc^  Salamander,  Sßonb  (see  88),  9tex^  (pL  SRorbe  jbiufe  <y  murder^ 
pl.  ai^orbtateii  ^os^  ^  murder),  SKofl  unfermented  wine,  SKucf  half- 
audible  sound,  •\  9^uf  (also  a  wk.  fem.  bie  SS^ufe)  muff,  *  aVhtnb  (pl. 
also  SP^imber)  mouth,  WtmU  (pop.)  dirty  or  contemptible  fellow,  9Ku| 
(sometimes  wk.)  bobtail,  bear,  stupid  fellow,  short  coat,  SRorb  north- 
wind,  O^m  (also  neut.)  aam,  D(m  proteus,  Ort  (pl.  sometimes  Ortet, 
in  early  N.H.G.  also  £)rte;  in  early  N.H.G.  also  neut,  nowrarely 
so)  place,  Dfl  east-wind,  t^ad^t  (see  7L  i.  a\  5Jaf t  (pl.  sometimes  wk., 
especiallv  in  (S^epaften  maiTiageHX)ntract)  agreement,  ^}arf  (pl.  more 
commonly  $ar!d)  park,  $art  (also  neut.)  part,  t$afc^  doublets,  ^au 
(79, 1.  a\  q}fifo<>f  (79.  i.  a),  *5^rW  pool,  $oc^  rap,  $oI  pole  (north  and 
south),  ?^ortport,  t9Jta^m(alsoawk.fem.bie$ra^me)praam,  ferry-boat, 
$ratl  shock,  $uld  pulse,  t  fßump  (colloq.;  pl.  also  ^^umj^d)  loan,  $un!t 
point,  *$uttf(i^  punch,  ^utfcl;  revolutionary  attempt,  ^\\\  (pL  rare 
except  in  Compounds,  as  Jto^fpu^  different  styles  of  head-dress) 
adornment,  *Ouahii  vapor,  thick  smoke,  Oiiar^  quartz,  *&uafl  (more 
commonly  a  wk.  fem.  bie  Ouafle)  tassel,  (Ra^d  sharp  rap,  0la^  (88), 
ölaub  (pl.  rare)  robbery,  *{Rofl  grate  (of  a  stove),  *3l«(f  jerk,  JRiif  csdl, 
*9luft^  rush  (plant),  tflutfc^  land-  or  snow-slide,  ®alm  (sometimes 
wk.)  young  salmon,  ®amt  velvet,  tSti^nc^t  (pl.  sometimes  wk.)  shaft 
(in  mine),  tSdjalf  rogue,  wag,  *  (S<^tt  soimd,  t @{^au6  bündle  of  sjraw, 
@t^lain))  (pop.)  feast,  train  (of  a  dress),  untidy  man,  @d^Ia))d  lout, 
tS^Iot  cnimney,  tSd^lud  swallow  (of  water,  Ac),  ®^Iuf(f)  hiding 

f>lace,  hole  through  which  an  animal  can  slip,  Sd^Ittmjp  (pop.  N.G.) 
ucky  Chance,  t@0ma|  smack,  ®c^mu(f  (pl.  more  commonly  @<^inttcf» 
fachen)  omament,  <Sd|^muI  (coUoq. ;  pl.  also  ®(^utu(d)  Jew  (contempt.)^ 
@(l^mud  (pop.  and  colloq.)  foolish  talk,  @<^of  flock  (of  teals),  ®^orf 
scab,  *@(^d|  shoot,  branch,  @d?rat  s^lvan  spirit,  *€c^iift  scamp,  Sc^^u^ 
shoe,  @d^uj)p(«)  (N.G.)  or  ®^u^f  (S.G.)  shove,  *@(6urj  apron  (for  men^ 
€€^roa(c^  opening  (in  a  fumace),  t®(^n7a|  gossip,  Sd^ttof  (colloq.)  dance, 
hop,  ®^an?I,  better  @^al  (pl.  usually  S^ale)  shawl,  ®(afp  scalp,  €ob 
(pl.  sometimes  @öte,  ®öber)  boiling,  (Sog  wake  (of  a  ship),  @|)alt  split, 
@^)ann  instep,  @^3at  spar,  Sporn  (79.  i.  a),  S^jroO  (79.  i.  a),  @puf  ghost, 
©punt  (naut.  term ;  sometimes  neut.)  a  small  piece  of  timber,  €ta^ 
(see  Note),  @tafd  (N.G.)  lean  and  awkward  person,  Star  (sometimes 
wk.)  starling,  ©tart  (pl.  usually  Starte)  Start,  ©tod  story  (of  a  house), 
©toff  stufT,  ©topf  Stopper,  damed  place,  ©tranb  Strand,  ©traup 
(usually  here  in  first  meaning,  sometimes  however  wk.,  usually  in 
the  3rd  cl.  in  the  second  meaning,  always  in  the  ßrd  or  in  pop. 
language  4th  cl.  in  the  last  meaning)  ostrich,  combat,  bouquet, 
©trold?  vagabond,  ©tropp  strop,  ©tupö  (colloq.  N.G.)  or  ©tupf  (colloq. 
S.G.)  prick,  punch,  blow,  ©tuj  short  rifle,  *@ub  brewing,  ©unb 
sound,  strait,  3:aft  taffeta,  3'ag  (sometimes  3rd  cl.  in  S.G.)  day,  XqlU 
time,  measure(in  music),  ialfjtallow,  XM  talc,  itang  tang,  ilapö  clumsy 
fellow,  ilag  (N.G.)  heap  (of  sheaves),  *3:auf(l^  (pl.  rare)  exchange, 
il^ron  (pl.  sometimes  wk.)  throne,  iloajl  toast,  health,  3:ob  (pl.  ^obe 
kinds  ofdeathy  but  3:obe8fdUe  cases  öfdeath)  death,  ^on  clay,  Stopp  (pl. 
more  commonly  $opp6)  top  (of  mast),  tilorf  peat,  piece  of  peat,  ioft 
(provinc.)  tuft,  Jraft  tract,  Stretch,  %xm  train-oil,  Xx^^  trass^  ilrau<i^ 
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crank,  3!rott  (also  wk.)  hobgoblin,  boor,  Xrofd^  crestof  feathers, 
5rro§  crowd,  gang,  Xxwpp  (88),  3:uff  tuff,  XiDpf  (nom.  also  Zupftn)  dot, 
Spot»  Xu^ä)  flourish  of  trumpets,  UI!  joke,  Ux  ums»  Wal  whale.  9Balm 
hipside  (of  a  roof),  Sar(  swivel-hook,  SBor))  kedge,  SBort  warder, 
SBau  weld,  tSBuIji  (also  fem.  3rd  cL)pad,  busde,  roll,  äap}^  bald-coot, 
3oU  inch,  Qom  (pl.  rare)  anger,  Qvid  jerk,  twitch,  Qnlp  sucking-bag. 

'  NoU.  This  list  can  be  Increased  by  adding  (i)  other  nouns  decoting  materials, 
plants,  and  anioonls ;  (3)  a  large  number  of  technical  and  provindal  woixls ;  (3)  a  fcw 
more  foreign  monosyllabics.  The  plnrals  .of  noims  in  the  first  gronp  do  not  nsnally 
denote  dinerent  pieces  or  plante,  bot  difierent  ▼arieties  or  grades  of  the  material,  or 
difTerent  variieties  of  the  8f)ecies :  itx  Ctuat)  qoartz,  pl.  jQnarge  difierent  kinds  of  quartz. 
Differentiation  of  meaning  takes  place  sometimes  in  the  plnral  between  the  mntated 
and  nnmntated  form :  ^tS/i  steil,  pl.  @t&^(e  buUker^s  steels,  pl.  ®ta^I(  eUfftrtni 
kmds  rf  Steel.    See  also  96.  x 

2.  Masculine  disyllabics  and  polysyllabics : 

a,  A  number  of  derivatives,  the  nrst  component  of  which  is  a 
prefix  and  the  second  a  monosyllabic  noun  which  is  rarel^  found 
as  an  independent  word,  or  as  such  does  not  belong  to  this  class : 
fBefe^l'  command,  SBege^r'  (also  neut.)  demand,  desire,  Se^uf  purpose, 
^Stti&if  report,  Sßefi^eib'  answer,  information,  SBefud^'  visit,   SeweiÄ' 

Sroof,  ®rfoV  success,  *(SrIa§'  (^Xbla^  indulgence  granted  by  the  church, 
[berlaf  bleeding^  9(nlaf|  tausef  occasüm,  always  with  mutation  in  the 
pl. ;  Snrc^Iaf  culveri,  Sinlaf  entrance,  more  commonly  with  mutation, 
^cAjia^  bequesi,  that  which  is  kß  behind  afler  death,  sometimes  with, 
sometimes  without  mutation  m  the  pl.)  decree,  ^xxctxV  acquisition, 
gain,  ®ema6l'  (also  neut  in  the  meanings  htisbandy  wife^  especially 
Üie  latter)  nusband,  ®ef))an'  (sometimes  wk.)  comrade,  ®ef))an^  in 
Hun^ai7  a  count,  hi^h  official,  ®ff))ond^  (also  wk. ;  also  neut, 
especially  in  the  meanings  bride,  tmfe ;  now  rare,  usually  employed 
jn  humorous  language)  bridegroom,  husband,  ©etval^t^fam  safe 
keeping,  ©ewmn^  or  ©ewinfl'  gain,  SJetein'  society,  aJerglei^'  com- 
parison,  aSejr^atf'  or  SBet^au'  abattis,  •SSerlii^  loss,  SSerfud^'  attempt, 
experiment,  JBenoetd^  reproof,  SSerjid^t^  renunciation. 

o^  A  few  Compounds  the  last  component  of  which  is  rarely  found 
as  an  independent  word  or  as  such  does  not  belong  to  this 
class:  *5lufru^r  uproar,  revolt,  "höanÄttJurjl  buffoon,  Snfult'  insult, 
9XittTro(^  Wednesday,  iRad^roeid  proof,  Un^olb  mischievous  being,  Send, 
Unterf^Iupf  shelter,  a3ielfra§  glutton,  »gad  in  Compounds  (as  2)reija(f 
trident),  *3uita(^d  increase,  SioteBact  (pL  also  ^xsiv&^^i)  piece  of  cold 
toast 

c.  A  number  of  disyllabic  or  polysyllabic  nouns  with  accent 
upon  the  first  syllable  which  do  not  have  component  Clements  of  an 
appreciable  meaning,  but  are  made  up  of  elements  not  distinctly 
feit,  whether  it  be  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  the  course 
of  time  comipted,  or  because  they  are  of  an  origin  that  is  not 
clearly  feit,  including  a  number  of  foreign  words :  ^KbttCt  evening, 
'U^oxn  maple-tree,  9(m6o$  anvil,  %tlad  (pl.  »iUlaffe;  also  ^tlan^ten  in  the 
isecond  meaning)  satin,  atlas,  ^al^fam  (pl.  also  ^alfa'^me)  balm,  99aflarb 
(pop.  $a|lert,  pl.  SBaflcrte)  and  ^anfert  (vulg.)  bastard,  IBräutii^am 
intended,  9Buffarb  buzzard,  S)enrifci>  dervish,  Cibam  (poetic)  son-in-law, 
Srtttfd^  fetish,  «j^agc^olg  (also  wk.)bachelor,  «Oamifc^  armor,  «&erolb  herald, 
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«^erjog  (see  71.  i,  c.  (2)),  StoMt  cobalt,  JCoSoIb  (see  246.  1. 15.  a.Noie) 
hobgoblin,  ficic^nam  coq>se,  D^eim  or  D^m  uncle,  ^ottaf^  heavy  cavaliy 
sword,  ®tiegli(  (sometimes  wk.)  goldfinch,  ^a^bat  (also  Zaiät)  to- 
bacco,  SBattac^  (also  wk.)  gelding,  9Btebe^o))f  hoopoe. 

d.  A  few  onomatopoetic  formations :  StitU%  lapwing,  Stadixd  (pl. 
also  Jbt(fu(fd)  cuckoo,  \Xf)u  (pl.  also  U^ud)  homH>wL 

e.  A  small  but  growing  number  of  loose  Compounds  (see  249. 
II.  2),  as  ©^ringtndfelo  romp,  ®udinbien?eU  greenhorn,  &c. :  ®u(ftnbien;eUe 
(Storm's  Viola  iricolor,  II.  p.  71).  Most  Compounds  of  this  kind 
still  prefer  non-inflection :  aUt  ^^arifder  unb  ©etnegroß  (Fontane's 
Siechlin,  XXXII.  p.  398).     See  also  80. 2. 

3.  Masculine  derivatives  formed  by  the  aid  of  unaccented  sufHxes 
other  than  those  employed  in  the  first  class  and  »tum  of  the  fourth 
class,  namely,  those  in  ^at,  4S)^t  ^^^t  «id«  ^'^1  *^^^^  *%  '^4/  &c. : 
a^onat,  atettid),  <&a6id^t,  grü^Iing,  ^egerici^,  &c. 

Also  usually  unaccented  masculine  foreiga  sufGxes,  as  «>al,  «ian, 
A\>,  &c.y  except  those  in  79. 2  and  71. 4 :  $lu'ral  (also  $Iurar),  ®ro'6tan, 
®u^)>erlati)9  (also  @u))erlatioOf  &c.  Also  some  ofthose  in  79.2  are 
trending  in  this  direction ;  see  79. 2.  d, 

4.  A  few  feminines:  a  number  in  »nid  and  «fal,  as  ^trü£ntd, 
S)ran0fal,  &c, ;  @|)^tn£  sphinx,  Slnanad  (pL  »ffe  or  uninfl.)  pine- 
apple,  ®al^injc  Salpinx. 

a.  Earlier  in  the  period  the  feminines  in  $nU  and  ^fa(  were  also  inflected 
weak  after  the  analogy  of  other  feminines  that  do  not  sufTer  mutation  in 
the  plural:  SBerfle^  {t  biefe  atciil^niffm  (now  usually  neut.)  nic^t?  (Mark  iv.  13}. 
SBamm  flie^  xü^  Xrubfalm  ?  (Lessing). 

5.  Neuters: 


Historical  Note.    In  early  N.H.G.  neaters  might  have  thdr  nom.  and  acc.  pL 

Lactiv like  the  nom.  sing.:  meine  gratoe  (grane)  ^9x{,^^MXt,  accpl.;  Gen.  xiii. 

38).   This  former  manner  of  inflecting  the  pl.  is  still  very  common  in  one  constrnctioo. 


namely,  where  noons  are  nsed  as  weights  and  measares,  as  fe((6  $futlb  six  p<mnds\ 
see  96.  4.  r.  Here,  howeyer,  the  nnmflected  forms  of  the  nom.  and  acc  pU  havc 
spread  to  the  gen.  and  dat. 

The  present  plural  ending  e  of  the  following  neuter  groaps  is  after  the  analogy  of 
the  roascttlines  m  this  same  class.    See  also  b,  Note^  below,  and  67« 

The  following  neuters  belong  here : 

a.  All  ending  in  A^i,  ^nid,  «fal:  ^idit^t  thicket,  (Sreignid  event^ 
@^i(f  fal  fate. 

b.  All  befi;inning  with  ge"  and  not  ending  in  »t,  ptl,  «er,  as  ®efet  law^ 
except  the  few  in  74.  4. 

Note,  Nonns  in  this  eroup  had  in  an  earlier  period  both  in  the  nom.  sing,  and  pl. 
an  e,  which  was  originally  not  a  case  ending  but  a  part  of  the  stem.  Thus  this  gronp 
was  once  identical  with  the  words  of  the  form  ®e —  e  (as  in  ®ebir^)  in  the  First  Class. 
The  words  in  this  gronp  were  separated  from  the  others  by  dropping  the  c  of  the  nom. 
sing.,  so  that  the  e  which  remained  in  the  nom.  pl.  was  constrn^  as  a  pl.  ending. 
The  words  whose  root  svllable  ended  in  B,  b,  0,  and  ^  usually  retained  the  e  in  the 
sing.,  the  others  droppeü  it:  ©eMttbe,  ©ebirge,  but  (8rM(,  &c.  The  e  which  was 
once  in  the  sing,  of  these  words  was  originally  an  i^  and  henoe  the  mutation  in  most 
of  these  words:  ®efpr&<^  (O.H.G.  gisprächi). 

r.  The  majority  of  monosyllabic  neuters.  Among  these  words 
are  many  names  of  materials  the  plurals  of  which  we  translate  by 
kinds  or  grades  of;  see  i.b,Noie,  above.  The  list  is  as  follows: 
3(6  (be6  %^t%,  pL  bie  Slffc)  ace,  Satt  (also  a  wk.  fem.)  forecastle,  9fer 
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(in  early  N.H.G.  and  still  in  dialects  as  in  the  works  of  Rosegger ; 
now  a  wk.  fem.  in!  the  form  of  bie  f&tttt,  which  is  in  fact  the 
cid  pl.)  berry,  SBeet  (pl.  sometimes  wk.)  bed  (in  a  garden),  Seil  axe 
(with  Short  handle),  SBein  leg,  SBler  beer,  SUi  lead,  iBoot  (pl.  often 
fbbtt)  host,  Srdu  (71.  a),  Srot  (pl.  sometimes  fBxbU)  loaf  of  bread, 
IButa  bündle,  bunch,  S)e(f  deck,  S)ing  (88),<2)o(f  (pl.  more  commonly 
S)oifd)  dock,  (E(f  (in  use  earlier  in  the  period  and  still  occasionally 
found ;  now  usually  restricted  to  Compounds  such  as  S)reiedtriangle, 
&c. ;  elsewhere  now  replaced  by  the  wk.  fem.  Qdt)  comer,  @rj  ore, 
9tü  hide,  Senn  fen,  grep  festivaJ,  8rett  fat,  %itü  (or  8fie(b)  elevated 
piain  (in  Scandinavia),  Sla^  flat  bottom  of  a  boat,  Sfleet  (N.G.)  navig- 
able  canal,  SU}  horizontal  Stratum,  Stett  ferret,  ®arn  yarn,®ad  gas, 
®ift  poison,  ©leid  track,  ®(tt(f  happiness,  ©ol^gold,  ©ramm  gram,  ©ran 
(see  I.  b,  above),  ©rod  (M  (8xof^t9,  pl.  bie  ©roffr)  gross,  «&aar  hair,  «&aff 
(pl.  also  «Oaffd)  fresh  water  bay  (along  the  Baltic),  ^arj  gum  (of  tree 
4«d  Stern,  ^eer  army,  <&eft  note-book,  «&e^l  (also  masc.)  secret,  «&ei 
happiness,  salvation,  «&irn  brain,  3a^r  year,  3o(^  (also  a  pl.  äöd^r, 
a  minin^  term  used  of  certain  beams)  yoke,  Stinn  chin,  Stlx\\  (pl.  also 
Jtlip)  chfT,  Stnit  knee,  Jtreu)  cross,  Jtuff  (also  a  wk.  fem.  Stuf[t)  koff, 
Jtummet  or  ^mt  hame,  Sanb  (83),  2au6  (earlier  in  penod  with  the 
plurals  S&uBer  or  2au6e  in  the  first  meaning,  now  usually  in  the  second 
meaning  without  pl.)  leaf,  foliage,  itd  (also  masc.)  leak,  2ief<^  flowering 
Tush,  iob  (pl.  ususulv  Üo^dkr^ebungen  or  l?oBt>nic^e)  praise,  So9[g]  (ship's) 
log,  £od  lot,  £ot  pfumb-Iine,  2ü(^  (see  74.  i),  fD^a^I  (pl.  more  com- 
monly SRäl^Ier)  repast,  9^al  (pl.  more  commonly  SRäler,  but  alwavs 
SXerfmale  characteristics,  SBunbenmale  scars,  dlägelmalemarks  ofnails) 
mole,  mark,  sign,  SKal  time  (two,  three  times,  &c.),  Sl^alj  malt,  3kai 
measure,  Sl^eer  sea,  SlVe^t  flour,  ^eox  moor,  SRooD  ^1.  Sl^öfer  swampy 
lands)  moss,  SRud  (pl.  also  S^üfer)  stewed  fruit,  iRe|  net,  ffiod  yard-arm, 
t>1)t  eye  (of  a  needle),  £)t  oil,  ^Paar  pair,  $eti^  pitch,  5Pferb  horse,  $funb 

S3una,  ii^uU  desk,  Duart  quart,  Stecht  ^"^y  ^^'  horizontal  bar, 
tt)p  rope  (naut.  term),  Weff  reef  (in  a  saiT),  9le^  doe,  9it\^  empire, 
(Rieb  (pl.  sometimes  (Rieber)  reed,  swampy  land,  (Ried  ream,  (Riff  reef 
(of  rocks),  (Ro^r  (pl,  rarely  Äö^re)  reed,  pipe,  8lo$  (pl.  in  early 
N.  H.G.  9td{fer,as  in  Deut  xvii.  i6 ;  still  so  in  Äustria,  as  in  Rosegger^ 
Martin  der  Mann,  p.  So)  horse,  steed,  9)unb  (sometimes  masc.)  circle, 
€al)  Salt,  Sd^af  sheep,  ®(^af  (provinc;  pl.  sometimes  Schäfer) 
tub,  @c^at)^  (N.G.)  case,  cupboard,  ®d)iff  ship,  Sdf^ilf  (sometimes 
masc.)  reed,  ®(^Ieet  thin  tree,  @(^o(f  three-score,  Sd^ott  (pl.  also 
wk.)  bulkhead,  @c^rot  (sometimes  masc.)  cylindrical  block,  @c^n:ab 
(sometimes  masc.  2nd  cL  str.,  or  wk. ;  nom.  also  sometimes  bie 
@d^n?abe  or  ber  Sd^waben)  swath,  ®<^n)etn  ho^,  Seil  rope,  ®ieb  sieve, 
@U[l]  (also  wk.  fem.  @tI[IJe  or  @iele)  breast-piece  of  a  breast  hamess, 
@:piel  play,  S^itt  capstan,  @))inb  (70.  i.  b),  Spriet  sprit,  Stag  stay  (naut 
term;  pl.  also  @tagd),  ®tii(f  (pop.  often  @tud;  pL  sometimes  Stoffen, 
pop.  (Studfen  and  StüdPer)  piece,  Xwi  heavy  rope,  3!ei(  share,  Xief  deep 
Channel,  canal,  Xxtx  animal,  Sor  gate,  ^u(^  doth,  Ste^  (74.  i),  iBIie9 
fleece,  SBatt  (pl.  also  SBatten)  shallow  place  bordering  upon  the  shore 
only  covered  at  high  tide,  SBe^I  (also  masc. ;  also  fem.  SBe^Ie)  deep 
place  wrought  by  the  waves,  water-gall,  8Be^c  dami  SBerft  (more 
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commonly  a  wk.  fem.)  wharf)  SBert  work,  SBort  (88),  Sßxad  (pL  also 
^acfd)  wreck,  3eU  (pl.  sometimes  ä^lUn,  ßtlttx)  tent,  Qtu^  (in  earlv 
N.H.G.  also  masc.)  stuff,  troop  or  army  (early  N.H.G.),  3W  goal, 
3iuf  (sometimes  masc. )  zinc,  Qiwn  tin,  and  a  few  more  names  of 
materials  and  a  few  technical  terms. 

d.  A  few  derivatives  and  Compounds  the  final  component  of 
which  does  not  exist  as  an  independent  noun,  or  as  such  does  not 
belong  to  this  class:  9(ntlit  (poetic)  face,  ^genmerE  aim,  f&tfttdf 
(pl.  often  $f ßecfd)  knife  and  forte,  S)arle^n  (now  usually  ^atUfftn,  ist 
cl.  Str.)  loan,  <&unbert  hundred,  J^Ieinob  (79.  i.  b),  itÜad^  (pl.  also  wk.) 
sheet,  Sftucfdtat  backbone»  Xaufenb  thousand,  Urteil  judgment,  Salie^ 
dungeon,  ajerfle(f  (sometimes  masc.)  hiding-place,  93teIfla^{)olyhedron, 
SSottblttt  thoroughbred  horse. 

e.  A  few  disyllabics  the  component  parts  of  which  do  not  have 
an  appreciable  meaning :  S)u(enb  dozen,  SKammut  (pl.  also  SDiammutd) 
mammoth,  SReiTing  brass,  $etfc^aft  seal,  Xefc^ing  (sometimes  masc. ; 
pl.  also  i^efd^ingd)  a  gun  of  very  small  bore. 

6.  A  few  loose  Compounds  (see  80. 2) :  ^ergigmeinni^t  foiget-me« 
not,  itUvcoffl  farewell.  Non-inflection  or  a  form  in  rd  is  more 
common  here  in  the  plural,  and  non-inflection  is  also  fotmd  some« 
times  in  the  Singular ;  see  80. 2. 

7.  A  lar^e  number  of  foreign  words  accented  upon  the  last 
syllable.  1  he  striking  feature  of  these  words  is  the  very  strong 
preponderance  of  neuters.  Almost  all  the  neuters  in  the  language 
accented  upon  the  last  syllable  belong  here,  except  a  few  in  74. 5 
and  70.  2.  e  and  /  and  a  number  of  words  in  these  groups  are 
trending  in  this  direction. 

In  some  of  these  foreign  words  th^re  is  a  tendency  to  shift  the 
accent  upon  the  first  syllable  after  the  manner  of  German  words. 
Some  take  occasionally  the  plural  in  «^  instead  of  the  regulär 
ending  »e,  as  bie  ©raveurd  instead  of  the  more  common  ©raoenrc. 
In  general,  however,  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency  in  choice 
lanffuage  to  discard  *h  in  favor  of  the  German  ending  e. 

To  this  group  belong : 

a.  Masculines  and  neuters  ending  in  accented  a^,  aft,  at,  et  (ftX  et, 
il,  i%  it,  it^^,  tt,  ng,  og,  om,  0^,  i>P,  vi),  pt,  tt,  ut,  only,  however,  when  they 
represent  things,  for  nouns  which  have  these  same  endings  are 
weak  when  they  represent  persons  or  other  llving  beings:  btr 
®ranit^  granite,  ted  ®ranitd^  but  ber  »JBaubit^  bandit,  M  Sanbf  ten,  &c. 
For  exceptions  see  76. 1. 4.  a.  Note. 

The  list  of  the  above  endings  is  not  complete,  but  in  general  it 
holds  good  that  masc.  and  neut.  nouns  accented  upon  the  last 
syllable  belong  here  if  they  represent  lifeless  objects^ 

b.  Masc.  and  neut.  nouns  representin^  either  beings  or  things 
ending  in  accented  a(  (see  Note  i),  qlw  (see  riote  2),  äit,  ar  (see  Note  2), 
är,  dfl,  cm,  ert,  eur  (pronounce  5r),  ier,  iio,  It,  mm,  o(,  on  (see  Note  2),  or, 
and  the  sibilants  9,  ß,  x,  j :  $ennal'  pen-case,  ^(tnural^  Jtl)}{lter'  clyster, 
Offijier^  officer,  &c.  Occasionally  the  accent  shifts  upon  the  first 
syllable  after  German  fashion :  ber  ^om^^aj)  compass,  ted  Jtompaffe^, 
&c.     But  if  the  sibilant  was  originally  unaccented  the  word  does 
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not  belong  here :  Ux  Jtonfrn^  consent,  M  Jtonfen^ft^,  but  S^u^fiful  (82) 
musician,  M  S^uflfud, 

Mf<  I.  A  few  foreign  nom»  in  ^al'  belong  to  the  third  dass,  and  several,  aft 
Übmiral,  flnctnate  between  the  two  cUsies,  bnt  tfae  tendency  is  toward  non-mutation; 
See  71.  4. 

AcU  2,  A  few  nonns  xepresenting  living  beings  are  weak :  Ulan'  uhlan,  ^eteranf 
vetetan,  SBotbot'  barbarian,  £nfar^  husMur,  ed^olat'  (archaic)  pnpil,  Stuto^t^on'  (also 
llnto4to'nc)  antochthon,  IDiafoir  (sing,  also  str.)  deacon,  A  few  others  flnctnate  between 
tbe  strong  and  the  weak  inflection,  bnt  the  former  is  gaining  npon  the  latter. 

Nat$  3.  $aflin(^  and  %VM^  sometimes  form  the  irregnlar  plural  $a{löre,  Xtnöre; 
iee  71.  4.  If  $aftor  is  accented  npon  the  iirst  syllable,  which  is  moxe  common,  it 
doet  not  belong  here  at  all,  bnt  to  the  gronp  in  79.  a.  o.    ^aflor'  is  sometimes  weak. 

c.  The  isolated  masc.  (E^ararter  character  has  the  accent  upon 
the  final  syllable  of  the  stem  only  in  the  pl.,  S^arafte^re,  but  in  the 
language  of  the  common  people  the  pL  is  S^arafter,  and  the  word 
with  them  has  thus  passedover  into  the  ist  cl. 

General  Note,  It  will  be  obsenred  by  even  a  glance  at  the  pzeceding  gronps  that 
some  of  them,  espedally  the  masc  monosyllabics  and,  to  a  less  extent,  masc.  di- 
sjUabics  and  polysyllabics,  stand  nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  srd  cl.,  the  mntation  in 
the  pL  spreading  from  that  dass  by  analogy  to  this.  Thus  a  nnmber  of  words  are 
vncertaln  in  their  pL,  and  it  cannot  easily  be  determined  whether  the  regnlar  pl. 
without  mntation  or  the  new  one  with  mntation  is  the  more  common,  bnt  at  present 
the  tide  has  tnnied  and  in  geneial  the  drift  is  toward  the  nnmntated  forms.  See  71.  i.  a. 
Neu.  Earlier  in  the  period  a  nnmber  of  the  words  belonging  to  7  were  entirely  or 
paztially  weak:  bcr  {Roman  Cpl*wk.;  sing.  ttr.  ezoept  in  Compounds:  bf^  dloman^, 
bat  6tomanen^<Ibin),  93aron  (wk.),  @pton  (wk.),  Jtolofi  (wk.) ;  ba^  9tom  (wk.), 
Q^ngrantm  (str.  in  sing.,  wk.  in  pl^  $^ntom  (str.  in  sing.,  wk.  in  pL),  &c.,  a]l  now  in 
and  cl.  Str. 

70«  Models  of  Inflection  for  Second  Class ; 

Singular. 

Srm  arm,  m.  ®ef Angnid  prison,  n,  S)rangfal  disinss,  f. 

N.  ber  9(rm  bad  Stfangnid  *  bir  S)rangfal 

G.  M  %m(t}i  M  ®efdn9nif|ed  ber  S)rangfal 

D.  bem  9lrm(e)  bem  ®efdngnid  (or  i'Uiff^)  ber  3)rangfal 

A.  ben  %xm  ba0  ©efdngnid  ble  S)rangfal 

Plural. 

N.  ble  9nne  Me  ®efdngni{fe  bie  S)ran9fale 

G.  ber  9rme  ber  (Sejfdngnifre  ber  S)rangfale 

D.  ben  Ernten  ben  ©cifdngniflen  ben  S)rangfalen 

A.  bieSrme  bie  Sefdngniffe  bie  S)rangfale 

Ae/e.  Words  in  <  jpreceded  by  a  s^eri  vowel  donble  the  i  when  a  vowel  follows; 
aee  the  faiflection  of  ® cf&ngni<  ^^"f^-  ^^^  '^  ^er  3U\ß,  M  3Uifff< ;  Ui  9ltlai, 
U$  fttlofff«,  Acc.;  see  also  4. 3.C.0,  p.  17. 

Third  Class  of  the  Strong  Declension. 

71.  To  this  class,  which  mutate  the  root  vowel  in  the  plural  and 
add  t,  belone : 

I.  The  following  masculine  groups : 

a.  The  following  masc.  monosyllabic  nouns,  which  contain  a 
mutatable  vowel  {a,  0,  u,  au).  Those  marked  with  *  have  sometimes 
an  unmutated  plural,  those  marked  with  t  fluctuate  in  the  plural 
between  mutated  and  unmutated  form.  W>t  abbot,  %rjt  physician, 
%fd|^  bowl,  9Cß  branch,  Soc^  brook,  Salg  skin,  SaO  ball,  Sanb  volume, 
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8att  beardy  8a§  bass,  SBouti^  belly,  Saum  tree,  9auf(^  bokter,  päd,  Khd 
block,  Sod  he-goat,  Sranb  fire,  *  Stau  (now  more  commonly  Ut  or  ba9 
SBrdu,  2nd  cl.)  brewing,  Srau(^  custom,  Sru(^  fracture,  Sßrüc^  (74.  z),  Sug 
bend,  8unb  alliance,  ^^iift^  bush,  S^or  (see  3,  below),  S)aiitm  dam,  ^am}pf 
vapor,  Darm  intestine,  3)ra^t  wire,  S)rang  Impulse,  strong  desire,  tiDrufc^ 
thrashing,  S)uft  frac^rant  odor,  Dunfi  vapor,  9aQ  fall,  ^ang  catch,  tusk 
(of  boar),  tooth  (of  wolf),  talon,  claw,  gflo^  flea,  *  Stör  crape,  gauze, 
möß  (see  3,  below),  9(ud^  curse,  g^lug  flight,  ^lunf  hook,  fluke  (of  an 
anchor),  muf  river,  ßtad  (pl.  also  Sracf §)  dress-coat,  5rof(^  frog,  ffrofl 
frost,  Su^d  (S.G.  also  wk.)  fox,  9u$  (88)  foot,  ©ang  walk,  ®afl  guest, 
*@au(i^  (pl.  sometimes  wk.)  cuckoo,  fool,  *'®aul  horse,  nag,  @runb 
ground,  reason,  ®nt$  greeting,  ®u^  casting,  ff^ag  enclosure,  fence, 
grove,  ^af)n  (earlier  in  the  period  also  wk.)  cock,  ^aU  neck,  «gang 
declivity,  *{^of  Court,  <6u(  liil,  «&ut  hat,  «Ra^n  boat,  «Ramm  comb,  *  Aamp 
(pl.  sometimes  wk.)  enclosed  field,  Stam)pf  combat,  Jtauf  purchase, 
^au)  (earlier  in  the  period  also  wk.  and  2nd  cl.  str.)  brown  owl, 
fellow,  Man^  sound,  tJtla)}^  slap,  Jtlög  clod,  dumpling,  J^Ioft  block, 
t «Rlum^  (earlier  in  period  common,  still  in  use  in  N.G.  [in'n  Jt(ump 
gefci^offen,  Raabe];  now  usually  ist  cl.  str.  in  the  form  Stlumptn^ 
both  forms  from  older  wk.  J((um))e)  lump,  dumpling,  Jtnauf  knob, 
Änau«  (S.G.)  or  fStm^  (N.G.)  heel  (of  a  loaf  of  bread),  Äno^f  button, 
Jl^nuff  cuif  (blow),  Jtoi^  cook,  Jtog  land  wrested  from  the  sea,  Stoißf 
head,  Stoxi  basket,  Xtam  (now  usually  replaced  in  this  meanin^  by 
^ram6ube  or  Aramlaben)  booth  (shop),  Jrtani))f  cramp,  *Xxan  (sometimes 
wk. ;  nom,  sometimes  Jtraiwn)  crane  (machine),  Sttaxii  wreath,  Stxopf 
craw,  wen,  Jtrug  pitcher,  tJ^umpf  (60.  i.  b),  ku^  kiss,  Sa^  breast- 
cloth,  £auf  (sometimes,  especially  earlier  in  the  period,  also  Sauft) 
course,  time,  ioffn  reward,  Wtattt  market,  fRarf(^  march,  ffSflai^  Mat, 
little  fool,  SD^opd  pug  dog,  tfll^uf'(69.  i.  b),  SUapf  bowl,  t$a(^t  (more 
commonly  a  wk.  fem.)  lease,  rental,  *^aA  pack,  $ap^pope,  t$af(^ 
doublets,  $af|  pass,  ^fabl  stake,  $flod  peg,  ^ffug  plow,  $fro))f  (see  79. 
I.  a),  $Iatt  (pl.  earlier  in  the  period  $Iane)  plan,  $(at  place,  $ott(N.G.) 
pot,  +5Jra<)m  (69. 1,6),  5ßto^)ft  provost(of  a  church),  rector,  *  JPuff  thump^ 
t$ump  (69. 1.  b),  {Ranft  crust,  9lang  rank,  9tat  councillor,  *9tau(^  (pL 
rare)  smoke,  Otaum  space,  Slauf^  intoxication,  (Rod  coat,  Stumpf 
trunk,  body,  Saal  room,  Sad  sack,  @aft  juice,  &an%  song,  Sarg 
cofSn,  ®a|  sentence,  Saum  hem,  Sd^a^t  (69.  i,b),  *  Schaft  shaft, 
tS(^alf  (69.1.6),  S^a^  treasure,  fSc^auB  (69.1.6),  Schaum  foam, 
Sti^Iaf  (pl.  rare)  sleep,  Sci^laf  (usually  a  wk.  fem.  bir  Si^Idfe)  temple 
(on  the  head),  Sd^Iag  blow,  Sc^lauti^  leather  bag,  tS^lot  chimney, 
tS^Iud  (69.  I.  6),  Sc^lunb  chasm,  Sti^Iupf  hiding  place.  Schlurf 
gulp,  S(^Iu6  dose,  tS^ma^  smack,  S^maud  feast,  S^napd  whiskey, 
S^o))f  tufl  (of  hair,  feathers),  Sd^o§  lap,  St^ranf  case,  press,  Sc^runb 
(also  wk.  fem.  bie  S^runbe)  clefl,  Sc^ub  push,  Sci^urf  Scratch,  pit, 
opening  (min.),  S^uf  shot,  St^roamm  sponge,  S^man  (76.  3.  b)  swan, 
Sd^nning  swing,  S^waitf  prank,  farce,  Sc^toang  tail,  Sc^ioarm  swarm, 
crowd,  tS^raaj^  gossip,  S<)^n?u[fl  (in  the  first  meaning  also  fem. ; 
see  2,  below)  swellin^,  bombast,  Schwung  flight,  soaring,  Schwur  oath» 
So^n  son,  Span  shavmg,  Spaf  joke,  Spni^  saying,  saw,  Sprung  jump, 
Spunb  bung,  Sta6  stalf,  Sti^l  (69.  x.  b.  Note),  Statt  stable,  Stamm 
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trunk,  tribe,  ®tanb  stand,  rank,  Station,  ®tod  stick,  cane,  ®tord^  (some- 
times  wk.)  stork,  @to$  push,  pile,  @trang  rope,  trace,  Strauß  (pl. 
also  @trdu(^nr)  bush,  shrub,  ®trau§  (69.  i.  b),  Strom  stream,  Strumpf 
stocking,  *@trunf  stump,  @tu^I  chair,  @tum))f  short  end,  stump, 
6titnn  Storni,  @hir)  (earlier  in  the  period  2nd  cl.  str.)  fall,  Sum^f 
swamp,  3!an}  dance,  ^n  tone,  Xo}pf  pot,  tS!orf  peat,  piece  of  peat, 
S3ranf  drink,  Sraum  dream,  Srog  trough,  5^ro^f  (earlier  in  the  period 
wk.  and  sometimes  still  so)  simpleton,  kxu^  (pl.  rare)  deceit,  ^rum^f 
trump,  Surm  tower,  iBogt  governor,  Steward,  8Ba(l  rampart,  SBanft 
paunch,  SBoIf  wolf,  SBud^d  growth,  t^ulft  (also  fem. ;  see  2,  below), 
ffiunfc^  wish,  SBurf  throw,  3a^n  tooth,  Qant  (pl.  usually  Qänttxtitn) 
quarrel,  3auin  bridle,  Qann  hedge,  fence,  3oU  toll,  Qopf  plait  of  hair, 
cue,  3ug  train. 

^de.  This  mntatlng  gronp  it  m  iittle  tmaller  than  the  unmntatiDg  mntatable 
gfoiip  ui  60. 1.  b,  bot  it  may  tum  ont  to  be  much  smaller,  as  the  latter  gronp  may 
prore  to  be  larger  than  the  present  ennmeration  shows,  as  explained  in  the  Note  nnder 
66.  I.  b.  The  mntating  group,  however,  contains  a  nnmber  of  very  common  words, 
and  has  thna  naturally  from  the  earliest  historic  times  attracted  to  itself  words  from 
the  other  gronp.  It  has  thus  been  slowly  increasing  throughont  the  different  periods 
almost  np  to  onr  own  time,  but  at  present  mutation  in  this  group  seems  to  be  losing 


gronnd,  and  a  nnmber  of  words  haye  gone  over  to  the  other  group  or  flnctnate  between 

auo  not  the  prospect  of  attracting  foreign 
tyUabics  that  seems  to  be  before  the  non-mutating  gronp.    The  former  innection  of 


tbem.    Compare  69.  i.  b,    It  has  auo  not  the  prospect  of  attracting  foreign  mono- 


•ome  of  the  words  that  have  come  from  the  non-mutating  group  to  this  dass  can  still 
be  aeen  in  fossiUzed  proper  names :  ^öttt^^ofctt  (dat  pl. ;  see  88.  i).  The  pl.  of  ^of 
is  now  elsewhere  nniformly  $6ft. 

b,  Several  niasculines  of  the  form  ©e» :  ®e(rau^  custom,  ®enuf 
enjoyment,  ©eruc^  odor,  ®efang  song,  ©efi^mad  (pl.  often  @(f(^tnäder) 
taste,  ©eflanf  stench, 

c.  A  few  derivatives  and  Compounds,  the  final  component  of  which 
does  not  exist  as  an  independent  word,  or  as  such  does  not  have 
a  mutated  plural : 

(z)  Denvatives:  Sebad^t  (pl.  rare)  consideration,  SBelag  slice  of 
meat  for  a  sandwich,  veneer,  coating,  SBeflanb  amount  on  band, 
Setrag  amount,  (Ertrag  yield,  retum,  ^erba^t  (pl.  rare)  suspicion, 
8krbnt§  vexation,  Sertta^  contract. 

(2)  Compounds :  %6^  %ud«,  (5in^  «i&dnbfbfud  (see  S)ru(I  in  88),  916«, 
Sber«,  5[tt*,  2)ur(^,  ©n«,  fRoc^taf  (69. 2.  ä),  ^Tntrag  ofFer,  *5(nroalt  attor- 
ncy.  Seittag  contribution,  S)ie6^o^(  theft,  (Jiniranb  objection,  t«&att«n)Ut|l 
(89.  2.  b\  "land  Johnny  in  Compounds  (as  $ra^l^and  braggart),  <&er}og 
(earlier  in  the  period  wk.,  later  2nd  cl.  Str.,  now  also  3rd  cl.  str. ; 
still  wk.  in  Compound  names  of  places,  as  ^erjogenfiufc^)  duke,  earlier 
in  the  period  m  its  original  meaning  leader  of  an  army,  ieader, 
captain,  J6o(tmut  (pl.  rare)  pride,  SRarf^aO  (early  N.H.G.  9Kar[^alf; 
pl.  also  SKarfd^aCid)  marshal,  SSonvanb  pretext,  S^t^^^I  (89. 2. 6). 

2.  The  following  feminines  :  2lng|i  (see  a,  below)  anxiety,  QlrmBntft 
cross*bow,  %tt  ax,  Sanf  bench,  Staut  bride,  Srunft  fire,  heat,  desire, 
lust.  Stuft  breast,  g^auft  fist,  »flutet  in  the  Compounds  ^ludfiuct^t  evasion, 
3nflud)t  (pl.  rare)  refuge,  as  a  simple  noun  and  elsewhere  in  Com- 
pounds wk.,  8r(u^  (Swiss ;  see  also  c,  below)  wall  of  rock,  precipice, 
§tu(f7t  fruit,  ®and  goose,  ®ef(^iü{i  (less  commonly  S^wulf))  swelling, 
®tuft  vault,  «(anb  band,  ^mi  skin,  A(uft  (sometimes  wk.)  deft,  Ataft 
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strengtb»  Stnif  coW|  «fun^  in  Compounds  (as  in  Sinfunfi  incomeX  Stun^ 
art,  £aud  louse,  iuft  air,  2ufl  pleasure,  SD^a^t  might,  SD^agb  servant 
girl,  iTOaud  mouse,  Statut  night,  9la^t  seam,  9lot  (see  a,  below)  need, 
necessity,  strait,  9lu$  nut,  @au  (usually  wk. ;  see  88),  @^(u4t  or  the 
rarer  form  @c^Iuft  (the  former  now  usually  wk.)  defile,  cleft,  ©i^nur  (pl. 
sometimes  wk.)  string»  ®taU  city,  ®u<^t  (Hauptmannes  Heinrich,  i,  i. 
p.  6 ;  usually  wk.)  malady,  SBanb  wall  (of  a  room),  SBuIfl  (also  masc.  snd 
or  3rd  cl.)  päd,  bustle,  roll,  SBurjt  sausage,  3ud^t  (wk.  in  the  first  two 
meanings)  breed,  brood,  modest  act  that  shows  good  breeding^  S^nft 
guild, 

a.  The  regulär  dat  pL  ffUttn  is  used  in  many  idiomatic  expressions,  and  its 
frequent  use  has  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  plural  throughout  is 
9Uttn,  which  is  thus  somedmes  used  instead  of  the  regulär  form  9lot€.  For 
the  same  reason  we  also  find  the  pl.  Jlngflm  instead  of  jln^fie. 

d.  A  few  irregularities  indicate  a  different  declension  m  a  former  period : 
ab^n'bm  (dat.  pL)  lost,  mtsiatä,  vor^n'bm  fein  to  exist,  bei  4^nbtn  fein  to  be  ai 
kand,  and  other  such  fossilized  expressions ;  9Dei(na(^ten  (dat.  pL)  Christmas ; 
9}a(^t  is  regularly  wk.  in  the  two  Compounds,  Dl^nmai^t  swoon,  iS^xXKvnAi^i  fitü 
power  to  act  in  all  cases»  In  Goethe's  day  the  simple  word  could  be  wk. : 
^Skxi  SIRac^ten  fpnible,  €lue(l',  aud  beinen  ^ö^Ien  (Goethe). 

c.  In  M.H.G.  the  sing,  of  these  feminines  was  not  uninfiected  as  now,  but 
the  gen.  and  dat.  added  e  and  the  vowel  suifered  mutation.  This  former 
infiection  can  still  be  seen  in  proper  names,  also  in  a  few  Compounds  in 
which  the  first  component  is  a  gen. :  itlaua  ))on  bet  fflüe  (dat.  of  Slu^)  a 
character  in  Schiller's  Teil ;  ®änfefeber  feather  of  a  goose,  goose-quill.  In 
a  few  isolated  cases  both  the  nom.  and  gen.  (or  dat.)  f orms  of  a  simple  noun 
have  been  preserved,  but  they  are  not  feit  as  nom.  and  gen.,  for  they  have 
become  independent  nouns  with  differentiated  meanings :  Sfol^rt  joumey, 
drive,  gfä^tte  track,  trace,  scent. 

3.  Two  neuters :  SIöp  (sometimes  masc.)  rafl  and  (Sii^ipart  ofüie 
church  where  the  chair  sit,  also  in  populär  language  crowd,  gang. 
The  masc.  bet  S^or  is  used  for  the  ooay  of  singers  and  also  for  the 
song  they  sing.  Here  belongs  oflen  the  neut  SBoot  (pL  Soote  or 
S5te)  boat  and  sometimes  Srot  loafofbread,  Slol^r  pipe. 

4.  A  few  foreign  words  with  accent  upon  the  final  syllable,  but 
sometimes  after  öerman  fashion  upon  the  first :  %\iQxf  (and  in  earUer 
N.H.G.  9trtar,  pl.  also  %Viaxt)  altar,  fflif^'of  bishop,  d^xaV  hymn, 
(Srnerar  (pl.  in  choice  language  more  commonly  ©enera^Ie)  generali 
Jtanal^  canal,  Jta^Ian^  chaplain,  Jtarbinar  cardinal,  SRorafi^  (pl.  also 
SD^otaf'tc)  morast,  $ala{K  and  $arafl  palace.  In  these  words  it  is  the 
second  vowel  diat  suifers  the  mutation:  ber  SUtar,  pl.  bte  Q((tdre. 
Sometimes  other  foreign  words,  as  3(bmiral  admiral,  jom  this  group, 
but  present  feeling  is  opposed  to  the  mutation  of  foreign  words. 

72.  Models  of  Inflection  for  Third  Class : 

Singular. 

@o](|n  son,  m.  9Iof  rafl,  n.  <&anb  hand,  f. 

N.      berSo^n  bad  9lo§  bic^anb 

G.       bed@o^n(e)9  bed  S(of  e0  ber<^anb 

D.       bem@o]^n(e)  b<m  9Io^(e)  bet<6anb 

A.      ben®o](|n  bal  fflop  bie^anb 
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Plural. 

N.  bU®ö]^ne  Ue  gfßf r  bU  «^änbr 

G.  Ux@bffm  betrüge  ber<&änb^ 

D.  ben  &bf)nm  ben  SU§en  bm  <^änb<n 

A.  bie@5^ne  bie  SlO§e  bu^Anbe 

FOURTH    ClASS  OF  THE   StRONG   DeCLENSION. 

78.  This  class  adds  et  to  form  the  nom.  pl.  and  mutates  the 
root  vowel  if  it  is  capable  of  it :  ba0  SBuc^  book,  bed  Suc^d,  pl.  bie 
Sßüd^er.  Those  ending  in  tum  mutate  this  suffix  instead  of  the  rpot 
vowel :  bad  «ißerjogtunt  duchy,  pl.  bie  •^etiogtümer. 

a,  The  ending  ^tx  now  found  in  the  pl.  of  these  words  was  onoe  ^tr,  and 
hence  the  mutation.  Thb  ttt,  however,  is  probably  not  a  case  ending,  but 
a  derivative  suffix,  and  was  in  earlier  periods  also  found  in  the  sing.  It 
finally  disappeared  in  the  sing,  and  was  then  feit  as  a  pL  ending.  That 
this  er  is  not  an  inÜectional  ending  can  still  be  seen  in  the  pl.  when  the 
diminutive  suffix  fäftn  or  4nn  is  added :  itinbc^n  children  or  usually  Jtinbetd^ett. 
In  the  latter  example  tr  would  have  to  follow  d^,  instead  of  preceding  it,  if 
it  were  really  a  case  ending.  The  er  is  still  found  in  the  sing,  in  a  few  deriva- 
tives, where,  however,  its  force  is  no  longer  feit ;  see  245.  II.  3.  a.  Note, 

b.  This  «er  as  pl.  ending  is  a  ver^  populär  one,  and  is  often  used  in  dialect 
or  familiär  humorous  language  with  words  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  class  instead 
of  the  regulär  ending  of  those  classes,  as  <Steiner  for  Steine  stones,  &c  A 
number  of  words  fluctuate  between  the  second  class  and  this  class  even  in  the 
literary  language,  as  is  mentioned  in  particular  under  each  class.  Perhaps 
the  fonns  in  ;e  are  choicer  than  those  in  ttt,  even  sometimes  bordering  upon 
the  poetic,  but  they  are  often  much  less  common :  JDenfmale  and  ^nhn&ter, 
^enxinbe  and  ®ctt»dnber.  A  number  of  words  which  now  are  firmly  fixed  here 
were  in  earlier  periods  in  the  second  class,  lacking,  however,  endings  in 
nom.  and  acc  pl. ;  see  69. 5.  Historical  NotCy  and  74.  i.  a. 

74.  To  this  class,  which  has  no  feminines,  belong : 
I.  All  other  native  German  neut.  monosyllabics  not  found  in  the 
second  class  in  69.  5.  c  and  the  few  in  the  tktrd  class  in  71.  3  and  in 
the  mixed  dedension  (see  79.  i.  b\  namely :  3lad  (pl.  also  9lafe)  car- 
cass,  ^Jlmt  Office,  SBab  bath,  Said  (88),  8anb  (83),  Sßieft  (pop.)  beast, 
domestic  animal,  SBilb  picture,  IBIatt  leaf,  Sott  (also  a  masc.,  in  3, 
below ;  also  in  the  form  Sorb,  see  69.  i.  a)  shelf,  fißrett  (pl.  rarely  SBrettej 
board,  SBrü<^  (also  masc,  pl.  SBriiti^e)  bog,  SBüc^  book,  !Da^  roof, 
®aud  deuce,  S)ing  (88),  S)orf  village,  (Si  eg^,  Sä^i  compartment,  ff^^ 
barrel,  Selb  field,  ®elb  money,  ®id;t  convulsion,  ®Iad  glass,  ©lieb  link, 
®ra6  grave,  ®rad  grass,  ®ut  property,  «^au^t  head,  «i&aud  house,  {y^nib 
(79- 1.  b),  4oIj  wood,  •&om  hom,  »&u^n  fowl,  Äal6  calf,  Äinb  child, 
Jtleib  dress,  JTotn  grain,  9xwxi  herb,  Samnt  lamb,  Sanb  (88),  i\&ji  (88), 
Sib  eyelid,  Sieb  song,  i^&i  hole,  So^  (69.  i.  b\  Süc^  (sometimes  2nd 
cL  Str.)  marsh,  9na](;I  (69. 5.  c\  ü^al  (69. 5.  c),  SIKouI  mouth  (of  animals), 
92enf(^  (88),  Sflefl  nest,  9^fanb  pledge,  dtab  wheel,  Sfietd  shoot.  Stieb 
(pl.  usually  Stiebe)  reed,  Sltnb  beef,  @4ett  (88),  ©^ilb  shop  sign, 
®c^(o§  Castle,  @^n)ert  sword,  <Stift  endowed  Institution,  XcX  (in  poetic 
language  sometimes  2nd  cL)  valley,  5tu<^  (88),  Siel^  (coUective  noun, 
hence  usually  without  pl. ;  sometimes  referring  to  an  individual, 
occasionally  with  pl.  Ste^e,  but  more  commonly  Sieger  animals,  fig. 
ölinbijie^er  stupid feüows]  colloq.  and  pop.  pl.  Sieger  beasts,  *critterP) 
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cattle,  93oIf  people,  Samd  (sometimes  masc.)  waistcoat,  SBeiS  woman, 
9Bort  (83).  Here  also  belongs  ilruntm  (also  masc.)  min,  fragment 
Its  plural  is  usually  krümmer,  and  only  rarely  krümme  and  brumme. 
The  sing,  is  very  little  used,  and  hence  its  form  is  not  vividly  feit 
This  has  eiven  rise  to  new  formations  in  the  sing.  The  usual  plural 
form  is  ouen  taken  for  a  sing.  This  new  sing,  is  either  fem.,  masc., 
or  neut.  The  pl.  formed  from  this  new  sing,  is  of  course  wk.,  L  e. 
Krümmern,  if  it  is  regarded  as  fem.,  and  is  ist  d.  Str.,  i.  e.  Stümmn,  if 
it  is  feit  as  a  masc.  or  neut 

o.  In  early  N.H.G.  a  number  of  these  words  did  not  sufier  mutation  in  the 
plural  and  were  inflected  after  the  model  of  the  9nd  cL,  as  described  for  the 
early  N.H.G.  period  in  69. 5.  Historical  Note.  This  can  still  be  seen  in  many 
fossilized  forms,  as  in  ^au))t  in  names  of  places,  as  SBerg^u^^ten  (dat.  pl. ;  see 
88.  i) ;  also  in  the  dat.  pL  form  ^&u)>tm  in  a  few  set  expressions,  as  ta 
^äu^ten  (be«  ^ett(6,  &c.)  ai  the  heaä  {of  the  bed,  &c.).  In  early  N.H.G. 
^upt  had  as  a  rival  the  M.G.  form  ^du)}t  (O.H.G.  houbit,  and  hence  muta- 
tion), which  still  in  such  expressions  as  the  preceding  survives  in  its  early 
N.H.G.  dat.  pl.  form  ^u)>t«t,  which,  however,  in  meaning  has  now  the  force 
of  the  sing.  The  pL  form  here  is  probably  after  the  analogy  of  jn  Sttfen, 
where  the  plural  has  a  real  meaning. 

2.  All  in  *tum,  of  which  two  only  are  masc«  (3rrtum  error  and 
Sflei^tum  wealth)  and  the  rest  neut :  bal  S^riftmtum,  &c. 

3.  A  few  isolated  masculines :  SBort  (see  i,  above),  SB5ftiti(^t  (pl. 
now  perhaps  more  commonly  ^öKn)id^te)rascal,  3)orn(8d),  ®etfl  spirit, 
@ott  God,  god,  •^unbdfott  (pl.  «gunbdfdtter)  scoundrel,  £ei6  body,  Wlcmn 
man,  9)^unb  (69.  i.  b),  Ort  (69.  i.  b),  SMiad  youngest  child,  'kid,'  fRanb 
edge,  ®traud^  (71.  i.  a),  ®trauf|  (69.  i.  b),  aSomiunb  (in  early  N.H.G. 
wk.  with  form  9}ormünb(e),  later  str.  with  pls.  äiormünbe,  more  com- 
monly  äJomiunbe,  most  commonly  93ormünber)  guardian,  SBalb  ($ee  b) 
forest,  SBurm  (pL  rarely  SBürme ;  see  88). 

a,  Masculines  did  not  originally  belon|:  to  this  dass.  Some  of  these 
masculines,  as  Drt,  ®ott  (M.H.G.  der  got  uod,  but  daz  abgot  iitof),  wexe  once 
neut.  as  well  as  masc,  and  later  retained  the  neut.  pl.  form,  although  they 
dropped  the  neut.  article  in  favor  of  the  masc.  Several  masculines  were 
attracted  into  this  class,  assuming  the  neut.  pl.  after  the  analogy  of  neut 
nouns  of  a  similar  meaning :  9B&Iber  woods  after  the  analogy  of  ^oljer  woods ; 
®<tfler  sfdrits  after  the  analogy  of  %h\S!ixgods\  Staimcc  men  after  the  anaJpgy 
of  SBeibet  women. 

b,  Sälo  was  formerly  in  the  second  class,  as  can  still  be  seen  in  the  fossilized 
proper  name  Unterwalben  (dat.  pl.  ^  untei;  bcn  SIBälbcm). 

4.  A  few  neuters,  exceptions  to  the  2nd  cl.  (69. 5.  b) :  ®e^alt  (earlier 
and  sometimes  still  masc.  with  pl.  ©ehalte)  salary,  ®rma<^  room  (of 
a  house),  ©cmüt  disposition,  ©ef^Icd^t  (poet.  pl.  ®ef<^U^te)  generation, 
©(fielet  (83),  ©efpenft  ghost,  ®en?anb  (pL  sometimes  ©enanbc)  garments, 
®etr5I6  (usually  ®en?öI6e,  ist  cl.  str.)  vault 

5.  A  few  foreign  words :  (i)  exceptions  to  2nd  cl. :  bad  Äamifol' 
(now  usually  2nd  cL  str.)  jacket,  bad  J^apitäf  or  JTa^itcIl'  (both  forms 
usually  2nd  cl.)  capital  of  a  pillar,  AoQett'  (usually  2nd  cl.)  doublet,  bcr 
$ennal^  (pl.  sometimes  $(nna(e,  $(nnäle ;  nom.  sing,  also  ^ennAler) 
gymnasium  Student,  bad  $räfent^  (usually  2nd  cl.)  present,  bad  Stegi« 
ment'  regiment,  bad  @pitar  or  «j^cfpitaf  hospital ;  (2)  ber  ^ifing  ^L  also 
2nd  cl. ;  nom.  sing,  also  SBifinger)  viking. 
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75.  Models  of  Inflection  for  Fouith  ClftAs: 

Singular. 

SBu^  book^  n.  3trtum  error,  m,  f&il\i  ptciure,  n, 

N.       bad  SBu4^                    bet  Strtum  ba9  SBtIb 

G.       bed9iK{;(e)<               bed  SrrtuntS  bed  iBiIt(e)8 

D,      bemSu4(e)                bcm  Srrtum  bem  Stlb(e) 

A.      bo«  Sn^                   ben  3ntum  bad  »IIb 

Plural. 

N.  MeS8u(i^et  ble  Sntümer  bie  Silber 

G.  bet  Sucher  bet3ntümer  ber  SBilbn: 

D.  ben  Supern  ben  Srrtümetn  ben  SBilmn 

A«  bie  SBüdfier  bie  Srrtümer  bie  Silber 

W^AK  Declcnsion, 

76.  I.  The  weak  declension  ends  in  *n  or  «en  (see  61.  b)  in  every 
case  sing,  and  pL  except  the  nom.  sing.^  and  never  modifies  the  root 
vowel  in  the  pl. :  ber  JtnaBe  bov,  be0,  bem,  ben,  pl.  bie,  ber,  ben,  bte  ^na6en. 
Feminines  not  being  declined  in  the  singular  have  only  the  plural  of 
this  declension.    To  the  weak  declension  belong : — 

1.  All  the  native  and  foreign  fem.  nouns  in  the  language,  with  the 
following  few  exceptions :  (i)  Sl^utter  and  ^Oiü^ter  in  ih^first  class;  (2) 
those  ending  in  «nid  and  ^fal  in  the  second  class ;  (3)  the  list  in  the 
Mrd  class  (see  71. 2) ;  (4)  a  few  foreign  words  (see  80.  i  and  69. 4). 

a,  Foreign  fem.  in  ^a  and  ^t^  drop  these  letters  in  the  pl.  and  add  $en : 
bie  Stnna  firm,  pl  bie  Sinnen ;  bie  Saftd,  pl.  bie  SBafen.  All  in  ^in  double  the 
n  in  the  pl. :  Sfirflin  princess,  pl.  Su^innen. 

2.  All  masculines  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  unaccented 
ptf  provided  they  represent  persons  or  other  living  beings :  ber  StnaU 
boy,  ber  $reu§e  Prussian,  ber  ^bvct  lion,  &c.  Also  three  names  of 
lifeless  things  belong  here :  ber  fBud^flabe  (see  68),  ber  4irfe  (also  ist  cl. 
Str.,  often  with  shortened  form  in  dialect  ber  «&ird;  now  more  com* 
monly  fem.  bie  «^irfe)  millet,  ber  3^^nte  tithe.  The  list  of  lifeless  things 
was  once  much  larger ;  see  67. 

3.  The  following  list  of  masculines,  which,  having  no  »e  in  the 
nom.  sing.,or  having  lost  there  the  e  which  once  belonged  to  them, 
cannot  now  be  recognized  by  an  ending :  9l^n  (79.  i);  9llf  (sometimes 
2nd  cl.  Str.)  elf;  SBär  (str.  sometimes  in  sing.)  bear ;  93a^er  Bavarian ; 
SBIof  (»Blef ;  also  2nd  cl.  str.)  blazed  horse ;  ^:8ult  (69.  i.  b) ;  ^urfc^  (pl. 
not  infrequently  SBurfd^e)  or  Surfc^e  young  fellow,  Student,  servant ; 
SBu|  (also  S3u|e  and  99u^n  [ist  cl.  str.])  core ;  S^rifl  (but  2nd  cl.  str. 
in  the  meaning  Chrisimas  present)  Christian ;  ^olmetfc^  (sing,  also 
uninflected,  pl.  also  iDoIntetfiti^e ;  usually  replaced  by  the  str.  iDoU 
metf(^er)  Interpreter ;  Drofl  (also  2nd  cl.  str.)  magistrate ;  Drub  night- 
roare ;  C^^alt  (early  N.H.G.  and  still  used  in  the  South)  servant ;  ®If 
elf;  5arr  or  more  commonly  Sarre  (both  words  now  little  used)  bull, 
bullock,  in  S.G.  also  draught-ox;  Sann  (usually  2nd  cl.  str.)  faun; 
%tt  (more  commonly  2nd  cl.  str.)  fool ;  &ilj  (rarely  wk.,  usually  2nd 
cL  str,)  miser ;  Sinf  finch ;  Sranf  (sing,  also  Str.,  pL  also  8franf 0,  nom. 
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sing,  in  Switzerland  9tan!en,  ist  cl.  str. ;  see  also  67»  towards  end) 
franc  (coin);  gfraft  (also  str.  in  sing.)  silly  fellow ;  %Vixft  ruling  prince, 
prince ;  ®ed  (earlier  in  the  period  also  2nd  cl.  str.)  vain  fellow ;  ®efeU 
warkman, /eüow,  and  with  the  exception  of  ®ema^((69. 2.  a),  ®efpan 
(69. 2.  a),  and  sometimes  ©ef^ond  (69. 2.  a)  all  other  masculines  of  this 
form  (i.e.  beginning  with  ®t*  and  not  ending  in  *t)  representing 
persons ;  ®nom  gnome ;  ®raf  count ;  ®rtif  (also  2nd  cl.  str.)  grüBn ; 
«^agefioh  (also  2nd  cl.  str.)  bachelor ;  ^tlt>  (sometimes  still  2nd  cL  str. 
as  in  M.H.G.)  hero;  ^ttx  (ixd  «&erm,  pl.  We  Ferren)  Mr.,  gentleman, 
lord,  master ;  <6irt  shepherd ;  «^o^enjoUer  (also  str.  in  sing. ;  the  form 
«bol^enjoQrrn  is  also  used  as  a  collective  noun  inflected  as  a  proper 
name :  «l^o^enjoQentd  Xattn  [Wildenbruch's  Quäzows,  3,  12]  th^  deeds 
ofthe  family  of  Hohenzouem)  a  member  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollem ;  «Rafer  (79.  i.  a) ;  Aaferlaf  (see  79.  i.  a) ;  Jtum^n^  (usually  2nd 
cl.  Str.)  companion ;  £eu  (dat  and  acc  sometimes  Seu;  poetic  word  for 
£dn7f)lion ;  9kcnf<^  human  being ;  9tto^r  Moor;  9^ufe(man  (or  9Kuf(Iinann, 
gen.  ^,  pL  »mdnner)  Mussulman ;  9la^fal^  (sing,  sometimes  str.)  succes- 
sor,  descendant ;  9}arrfool;  £)6erß(ormorerarely£)(rifl;  sometimes 
Str.  in  sing.)  colonel ;  D(^fd  ox ;  5ßarb  panther ;  ^fajf  priest j>arson  (con- 
temptuously) ;  $fau  (also  2nd  cL  str.)  peacock ;  $ommet  Pomeranian ; 
$nnj  son  of  a  Sfürft ;  $ro|}  vulgär,  conceited  man  of  wealth ;  dieif  (79. 
i.a);  ®c^ed  dapple  (horse);  Sci^elm  (earlier  in  the  period  wk.  and 
sometimes  so  still ;  now  usuaJly  2nd  cl.  str.)  rogue;  @(^enf  cup-bearer; 
@^ö^d  (usually  2nd  cl.  str. ;  only  rarely  wk.  as  a  simple  word,  but 
regularhr  so  in  Compounds,  as  in  ®(i^dt)fenfleifi^)  wether ;  ®d^ro(l  rüde, 
coarse  fellow;  @(^ult^i$  mayor  (especially  of  a  small  place);  ©^n^i^ 
(69. 5.  c) ;  <S^at  (also  2nd  cl.  str.,  but  usually  mixed)  sparrow;  ®i)on9 
(now  rare,  usually  found  in  humorous  language)  fianc^ ;  ®^ro$  (79, 
I.a);  Steinmet}  stone-cutter ;  ©tieglit)  (usually  2nd  cl.  str.)  gold- 
finch ;  ®ton  or  Störten  (ist  cl.  str.)  stump ;  Sto^^  or  @to|en  (ist  cl. 
Str. ;  both  forms  now  S.G.)  stump,  block  of  wood ;  %aXfx  (also  ist 
cl.  str.)gypsy;  %ox  fool;  3!ro))f  (71.  i.  a) ;  Snt^feß  formerly  one  who 
placed  food  before  his  lord ;  SSorfa^r  (sometimes  str.  in  sing.)  prede- 
cessor,  ancestor ;  SBei^  (sometimes  2nd  cl.  str.)  and  9Bei^  (suso  a  wk. 
fem.)  kite  (bird);  SBelf  Guelph;  3^^  (sometimes  2nd  d.  str.)  czar; 
3wctg  (rarely  wk.,  in  Compounds,  however,  often  so,  as  in  Qxttu 
genfdnid — ^Wildenbruch's  König  Laurin,  i,  2,  i ;  usually  2nd  cl.  str.) 
dwarf ;  also  a  few  names  of  nationalities  and  famous  ramilies  which 
are  usually  found  only  in  the  plural :  ringeln  Angles,  QxmUtn  Cimbri, 
üUibelungen  (pl.  sometimes  9liiielunde  as  in  M.H.G.)  Nibelungs,  &c. 
Most  of  the  weak  nouns  denoting  nationalities  have  e  in  the  nom. 
sing,  (as  ber  SDäne  Dane,  ber  Shiffe  Kussian,  &c.),  and  hence  belong  to 
2,  above. 

a.  Also  others  sometimes  drop  the  e  of  the  nom.  sing.,  as  ber  G^rang  or 
Seetange,  &c.  ^irf^  sta^^  l^eng  (poetic)  spring-tims,  ^^x  May,  ^m  Afarck^ 
^oim  young  salmoHy  @tat  starltng,  and  ©trauf  ostrichy  are  occasionally  weak, 
but  are  more  commonly  2nd  cL  str.,  9D?ai  and  9K&r),  however,  are  still  more 
commonly  uninflected  (see  86.  a),    %\x6;it/ox  is  sometimes  weak  in  S.G. 

b,  Some  of  the  words  which  used  to  belong  here,  especially  names  of 
living  beings,  after  throwing  off  the  $e  which  distinguished  them  as  weak, 
drifted  over  into  the  strong  declension,  but  still  show  their  original  weak 
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inflection  in  Compounds :  (Stcifenaltev,  ^a^mn^t,  ^^koaitcnsefang,  ^itxnmlfimmtt, 
&c.f  from  ®tcid,  ^f^v,  6d^nKm,  ®teni,  &c,  all  now  jrd  cl.  str.  except  the  first 
and  last,  which  are  in  2nd  cl.  str.  For  fuUer  Statement  see  249.  II.  i.  B.  a. 
Provinaally,  especiall^  in  the  S.W.,  some  of  these  words  which  represent 
animals  are  stiÜ  as  smiple  nouns  inflected  weak  when  used  as  names  of 
tavems ;  „  }u  ben  brel  ©(^toanen"  (on  a  sign)  *  At  the  Three  Swans/  im  ^irfc^m 
^see  a,  above),  &c  The  frequent  use  of  the  oblique  case  ending  $en  of  these 
iNPeak  nouns  after  prepositions  has  left  the  impression  that  the  words  also 
in  the  nominative  end  in  en,  hence  such  forms  as  ber  $irf((en,  ber  @^toar^ 
^tta,  ber  $fancn  (Spitteler's  Conrad,  p.  204),  all  names  of  tavems. 

c.  There  is  a  tendency  for  some  of  the  above  list  of  weak  nouns  to  become 
strong,  which  especially  manifests  itself  in  the  acc. :  !Da  lauerte  einft  ber  toilbe 
Urgermane  auf  ben  sottigen  SBdr  (instead  of  SB&ren)  (Raabe's  A.  T,,  chap.  xiii). 
Less  frequently  in  the  gen.,  but  sometimes  also  there:  mit  Ui  fRarfgrafS 
Sei(>  (Hauptmann's  Schluck  und  Jau,  p.  24),  but  be<  iungen  Parfgraf^ 
Selb  (ib.). 

4.  Many  masc.  foreign  nouns : 

a.  Those  ending  in  accented  ag,  ard^,  aft,  ai,  et  (ft),  et,  if,  il,  ift, 
U,  it^,  n,  ng,  og,  om,  0^,  ofl,  ot,  xH),  ^)t,  rb,  tt,  urg,  ut,  only,  however, 
when  they  represent  persons  or  other  living  beings :  i^egät^  legate, 
^llöt'  pilot,  &c. 

NoU,  The  following  ezceptions  occnr:  ^eb^ffC  (and  cl.  str.  or  wk.)  beadlc» 
4ip))ogr^|)V  (and  cl.  str.  or  wk.)  hippogrifif,  2eo)}Srb'  (sometimes  and  cl.  str.)  leopard ; 
the  following  mascnlines,  which  are  wk.,  though  they  represent  things:  !Denbrtt^ 
dendrite,  ^ip^t^0n(^(also  and  cl.  str.)  diphthong,  itomef  comet,  fDtagnet'  (usually  and 
cL  Str.)  magnet,  (wonodt^^  (also  and  cl.  str.)  monolith,  $(anet^  planet,  ^ateHtt' 
satellite ;  the  plnral  $lnnä'len  annals. 

b.  Names  of  peoples  having  a  consonantal  ending  which  is 
accented  upon  the  last  syllable :  St^^V  Cossack,  Saraji^nife)  Saracen, 
SBuIgär^  Bulgarian,  &c.  A  few  which  have  the  accent  upon  the  first 
syllable  or  on  either  (see  61.  b) :  Un^gar  (sometimes  str.  in  sing.) 
Hunearian,  Jtaf  fer  (see  70.  i.  a\  fla(r)tar'  or  ila(r')tar  Tartan 

c.  Masculines  ending  in  accented  anb,  enb,  ant,  ent,  idf,  gta^l^ 
representing  persons  or  things  :  !I^u(tt:|}Itfanb^multiplicand,  S)oftoranb^ 
one  who  is  passing  his  doctor's  examination,  «Ronfonant^  consonant, 
DJtant'  octant,  ©tubent'  Student,  Duotlent'  quotient,  Dfcelißr  obelisk, 
%t\t^CiXHf  telegraph,  &c.  Neuters  having  these  endings  belong  to 
the  2nd  cl.  str. :  Aompliment^,  &c. 

Noi^  The  above  lists  of  endings  are  not  complete,  bnt  in  general  all  foreign  nonns 
accented  upon  the  last  syllable  which  represent  persons  or  living  beings  are  weak 
except  those  in  69.  7.  b.  In  familiär  conversation,  however,  this  declension  is,  as 
a  whole,  on  the  decline,  espedally  in  the  sing. 

5.  Only  several  isolated  neuters  are  weak :  StutogröV^'  (also  in  2nd 
cl.  Str.)  autograph,  Ouabru^eb'  (also  in  2nd  cl.  str.)  quadruped.  This 
group  was  once  larger ;  see  General  Note  under  69. 7.  c. 

II.  I.  In  an  earlier  period  of  the  language  and  often  as  late  as  early 
N.H.G.  the  feminines  were  also  inflected  in  the  singular,  and  forms  showing 
weak  inilection  here  are  often  still  found  in  poetry,  in  prose  in  a  very  few 
set  expressions,  such  as  auf  (Srben  upon  earih,  and  quite  commonly  in  some 
dialects :  (Sin  Derferet  ^x^  flnbet  ni^td  guttf  |  iOnb  bet  )>erfereter  3ungen  tfl  |  »irb 
in  »ngtücf  faüen  (Prov.  xvii.  20).  ^^  ein  Jtnab'  ein  (Ho^lein  fte^n,  |  0}ö6(etn  auf  bet 
^iben  (Goethe's  Hetdenröslein),  In  S.G.  dialect  the  n  of  the  oblique  cases 
faas  spread  to  the  nom.,  so  that  singular  and  plural  end  in  en :  @(^arf  auf 
ten  %\\ii  faUen  lajfen  mu^  er  ja  batf  ^ügeleifen,  fonji  toirb  bie  ^ofeit  nid^t  glatt 
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(Rosegger's  Der Bauermpöttler).  Stoifd^m  l^oB  i^^  bie  langnt  ütiefen  (timber- 
slides)  (id.,  Stadt  im  IVald),  The  drop|)mg  of  the  weak  endings  in  tbo 
Singular  of  feminines,  according  to  usage  in  the  literary  language,  resulted 
originalhr  from  the  confounding  of  the  feminines  of  the  weak  declension  with 
those  of  the  second  class  strong,  which  always  remained  uninflected  in  the 
sing.  Thus  in  a  strict  sense  there  is  to-day  no  weak  declension  of  feminine 
nouns,  but  only  a  mixed  declension,  as  they  are  usually  strong  in  the  Singular 
and  weak  in  the  pluraL  In  the  same  manner  the  feminines  of  the  third 
class  strong,  whicn  were  once  inflected  in  the  sing.»  as  described  in  TL  2.  r, 
became  uninflected  there  after  the  analogy  of  the  second  class,  and  thus  all 
feminines  have  become  uninflected  in  the  sing.  On  the  other  band,  of  the 
large  number  of  feminines  which  were  originally  in  the  strong  declension 
the  large  majority  have  become  weak  in  the  plural,  leaving  in  the  strong 
declension  only  the  few  that  have  akeady  been  enumerated  under  the  fint 
three  classes. 

2.  Earlier  in  the  period  strong  nouns  have  not  infreqnently  the  «nk 
eenitive  ending  $m  in  the  plural :  t^oK  füfcr  SGBortot  snb  @ittcnf)nrjU^  (Goethe). 
3(4  bin  fo  frol^  unb  guter  IDingm  (Chamisso).  This  usage  has  entirdy  disappeared 
except  in  a  few  adverbial  expressions :  «Kasottm  everywhere,  t)ie(etotten  in 
laany  places,  attccioegnieveiywhere,  always. 

77«  Models  of  Inflection  for  the  Weak  Declension : 

Singular. 

^obtboy,m.  ®xaf  count,  m.  ^anwofnan,{,  9tUxpen,f. 

N.    bcr  StnaU  Ux  ®raf  bie  S^au  bie  Siebet 

G.    M  Xnabtn  M  @rafeti  ber  Sfrau  ber  Siebet 

D.    beut  JtnaBen  htm  ®rofen  ber  grtau  bet  9ebet 

A.     ben  Stnattn  bm  ®rafen  bie  8rrau  bie  Sebec 

PluraL 

N.  bie  Jtna(eit  bie  ®rafen  bie  SNrauen  bie  gfebecn 

G.  ber  AnaBen  ber  ®rafen  ber  grauen  ber  fiebern 

D.  ben  Jtna6en  ben  ©rafen  ben  Srrauen  ben  grebern 

A.  bie  Anaben  bie  @rafen  bie  grauen  bie  Gebern 

Mixed  Declension. 

78.  This  declension,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  and 
foreign  declensions,  falls  into  two  groups — one  strong  in  the  sing, 
and  weak  in  the  pl.,  the  other  also  strong  in  the  sing,  but  with  the 
foreign  ending  ^  in  the  pl. :  ber  Staat  State,  M  @taai{t)^,  pi.  bie  Staaten; 
bad  (Sc^o  echo,  be0  d^c^od,  pl.  bie  Sd^od.  There  are  but  few  native 
German  words  in  the  mixed  declension,  but  a  large  number  of 
foreign  nouns  in  both  groups,  among  which  there  is  a  tendency,  not 
now  so  marked  as  earlier  in  the  period,  to  drop  sometimes  the  9 
of  the  gen.  sing. :  bad  S)rama,  M  S)rama<,  or  occasionally  !Drama. 
Foreign  words  in  this  declension  do  not  so  frequently  take  the 
accent  upon  the  last  syllable  as  in  the  other  declensions. 

79.  To  the  group  that  forms  the  sing,  strong  and  the  plural 
weak  belong:  * 

I.  A  few  native  German  or  naturalized  words : 

a,  Masculines :  S^n  (also  wk.)  ancestor,  (HI!  (pl.  also  9I!e)  auk,  Sauer 
Talso  wk.;  always  str.  in  the  Compounds  ÜRafc^inenbauer  machinist,Orgeb 
pauer  organ-buUder,  &^i^f>Mn  ship-builder,  &C.,  where  it  is  feit  as 
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derived  from  tauen  to  build)  peasant,  Srofam  (poetic;  sometimes 
neut. ;  pl.  sometimes  SBrofame;  nom.  sin^,  sometimes  SBrofamen; 
rarely  fem.  with  the  form  S9rofame,  which  is,  however,  historically 
the  correct  form,  and  still  survives  in  the  usual  pl.  Srofamcn)  crumb, 
SBur  Boer,  Sutt  (69.  i.  b)  turbot,  S)orn  (83),  i^Iauni  down,  hair  (on  the 
face  when  beginning  to  appear),  SUtter  (pl.  also  str. ;  sometimes 
fem.)  gaudy  thing,  ^otfl  (pl.  oflen  Worfle,  rarely  Srörfle;  also  fem.) 
well  kept  forest,  mai^  (also  wk.)  silly  fellow,  Sau  (69.  i.  b),  @t^atUx 
godfather,  <@aber  old  rag,  «0alm  (pl.  usually  <&alnu)  blade  (of  grass), 
^olf  and  «&ulf  (both  also  2nd  cl.  str. ;  also  neut)  hulk,  bärge,  ^ube( 
(also  ist  cl.  Str.)  rag,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  «Kummer  (also  ist  cl. 
Str.)  lobster,  Sta^n  (also  wk. ;  used  only  contemptuously)  peasant, 
«Raffer  (also  wk.)  Kafir,  jtaferla{  (sing,  also  wk.)  albino,  £orieet  laurel> 
Suin^  (sing,  also  wk.,  pl.  also  ii^umpe)  shüUess,  worthless  fellow, 
Wtax^  (also  fem.)  top  (naut.  term),  Wla\t  (pl.  also  S^afiO  mast,  Wlurtü 
(sometimes  fem.)  muscle,  fflaä^bar  (sometimes  wk.)  neighbor,  9lttt> 
(sometimes  wk.;  also  a  wk.  fem.  bie  d\txr>t)  nerve,  Oberft  (76. 1. 3),  gSfau 
(sometimes  wk.,  sometimes  2nd  cl.  str.)  peacock,  $fro^f  (nom.  also 
SSfro^jfen;  pl.  $fto^fe,  ^^bpft,  perhaps  more  commonly  ??fro^fen)  cork, 
4}falm  psalm,  Sla^  (83^  Oieif  (pl.  sometimes  Steife  as  in  early  N.H.G. ; 
sometimes  wk. ;  used  especially  in  the  first  meaning ;  nom.  sing, 
also  Steifen  [ist  cl.  Str.],  especially  in  the  second  meaning)  ring, 
hoop,  circle,  ®^men  (bed  @4nietje0,  &c. ;  earlier  in  the  period  nom. 
also  @(^nierje  or  S^merjen,  gen.  ®(^merjend,  dat.  ®4mergen,  acc. 
Sd^merjen)  pain,  @ee  lake,  ®inn  (from  early  N.H.G.  almost  up 
to  our  time  pl.  @inne  and  Sinnen,  now  usually  the  former)  sense, 
@^at}  (sometimes  wk.  and  2nd  cl.  str.)  sparrow,  ®^orn  (pl.  usually 
®^oren,  but  also  sometimes  Spornen  and  @)>ome,  the  latter  always 
when  it  refers  to  persons,  as  «&eif  fporne  hot  spurs)  spur,  ®^rof  (pL 
also  ®pro{|e,  rarely  ®^röffe,  also  wk.,  ber  ®^ro{fe)  shoot,  o&pring, 
®taat  State,  ®ta(]^el  sting,  @tta^I  beam,  ray,  jet  (of  water,  &c.),  Ungar 
(usually  wk.)  Hun^arian,  Untertan  (sometimes  wk.)  subiect  (of  a  king, 
&c.),  iBetter  (sometimes  wk.)  cousin,  3^^  (sometimes  wk.  and  2nd  cl. 
Str. ;  more  commonly  a  wk.  fem.,  bie  3^^0  ^^t  3t^rat  (pl.  also  3i^trate ; 
sometimes  fem.)  ornament,  3ind  (pl.  sometimes  Zixi\t,  earlier  in  the 
period  also  a  wk,  fem.  bie  3infe)  interest  (on  money),  and  often  3i€g^t 
(perhaps  more  frequently  ist  cl.  str.,  sometimes  fem.)  tile.  We 
often  nnd  a  wk.  sing,  or  a  wk.  case  in  the  sing.,  especially  the  gen., 
with  some  of  these  nouns,  as  they  were  formerly  wk.  The  wk. 
plural  in  other  cases  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  words 
are  also  fem« 

Noit.  In  the  langnage  of  the  common  people  many  words  that  belong  to  the  ist  cl. 
Str.,  especially  those  in  «e(  and  ^rr,  are  inflected  accordmg  to  this  group.  This  arises 
from  the  feeling  that  the  plnral  onght  in  some  way  to  be  distingnished  from  the  sing. 
This  tendency  appears  occasionally  in  good  authors :  f)ji(^e  ®ie(>f (n  (Goethe),  l^oö 
einzige  ®elag,  toeiifeed  nod^  Senllern  %QAXt  (^Immermann).  ^ie  fci^iimmflen  ©ctotiTend^ 
ffcSpeln  (Raabe's  A.  T.,  chap.  xxiii).  2)ie  ©plittetn  i  lerbred^enber  ©(feifte  (Scheffel). 
i((tmnb  9i}0en  bie  6)>nttent  bed  äOnrfgefi^offed  (Raabe).  The  plaral  @tiefe(n  boots  is 
quite  common»  but  not  so  much  so  as  a  little  earlier  in  the  period :  ta0  $aar  neuer 
®tiefe(n  (Raabe),  ein  $aar  ^o^et  ®ttefe(n  (Spielhagen's  Faustulus,  p.  45). 

b.  Neuters :  %v%t  eye,  Sett  bed,  dnbe  end,  ®att  (pl.  also  ®(iiU,  @att9) 
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hole,  passage,  ®5r  (N.G. ;  also  a  wk.  fem.  bte  ®5re)  a  little  child, 
urchin,  brat,  «^emb  (rarely  4th  cl.  str.)  shirt,  «fant  in  Compounds  with 
the  force  of  *ed  (as  ^terfant  sc^uare,  &c.),  .^lei^nob  (pl.  Jtleinö^tien,  also 
ÄUinö^Ut  always  when  figurative)  jewel,  Äelta*  (69.  5.  d),  ^löM  (pl. 
earlier  in  the  i)eriod  ^bhtU  and  9){5((ln,  of  which  the  latter  is  still 
used,  but  is  being  gradually  replaced  by  ^bUl)  article  or  piece  of 
fumiture,  D^r  ear,  ©t^ott  (69.  5.  c),  ©Dant  frame  (of  ship),  ®))inb  or 
®)7inbe  (pl.  also  ®))inbe,  the  first  form  is  also  masc.  and  the  second 
is  also  fem.)  case  (for  clothes,  books,  &c.),  SBatt  (69. 5.  c),  9Br^  (in 
M.H.G.  also  wehe,  a  wk.  masc,  the  plural  of  which  still  survives; 
also  a  wk.  fem.  Ut  SBe^e  in  the  meanmg  throe  of  birth)  pain,  pang, 
throe,  and  ^cr)  heart,  which  inflects :  N.  and  A.  bad  4n:{,  G.  be0 
«fterjen«,  D.  bem  «öerjen,  pl.  ble,  ber,  bcn,  bie  »&erjfit 

Nöte^  In  Anstrian  and  Bavarian  dialecU»  notins  with  the  diminntive  snffix  $eC  are 
declined  aocoidiog  to  this  gronp :  bad  ^enbel  chicken,  pl.  bt€  ^cnbrltt ;  bad  SRanbl 
male  fowl,  pl.  bie  SRanbeln;  bad  9Deibe(  female  fowl,  pl.  bie  SBcibetn,  &c.  £vea 
fometimes  in  serions  prose :  cined  ber  launtaflen  liebeln  ber  ©ammlimg  (A.  Bettelheim 
in  Beilage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeilung,  29.  Nov.  1901,  p.  i). 

2.  Many  foreign  nouns : 

a.  Masculines  ending  in  «on  and  i'Or  (both  short  and  unaccented 
in  the  sing,  and  long  and  accented  in  the  pl.) :  ber  3)of  tor  doctor,  pl. 
bie  S)of tönten ;  ber  S)d%on  demon,  pl.  bie  S)anto'nen. 

AV/tf.  Sometimes  those  in  *cn  take  a  pl  in  ^one :  bie  ^dwB'ne  instead  of  the  more 
common  ID&mö'neit.  Of  coune  words  in  accented  «or  and  fion  (see  69.  7.  ö)  belong  to 
the  and  cl.  str. :  bet  S^ajöt'  major,  bed  Paj[örd',  pL  bie  SRajö're ;  ber  itantön'  canton» 
bed  itantönd',  pl.  bie  itantö'ne. 

b.  Masculines  in  A^^mu^i  ber  Jtatei^id^muS,  bed  Jtateci^id'müd,  pl. 
bie  J^otec^i^men.  They  do  not  add  an  additional  d  in  the  gen.  sing., 
and  they  change  in  the  pl.  «mud  to  ^men. 

c.  Neuters  in  *a  which  often  drop  the  0  of  the  gen.  sing,  and 
usually  change  «a  in  the  pl.  to  »en :  bad  S)rama  drama,  bed  S)ramad  or 
bed  S)rama,  pl.  bie  S)ramen.  Sometimes  d  is  added  to  form  the  pl. : 
bie  S)ramad. 

d.  Neuters  ending  in  ^'um,  «ium,  uunt,  «on  (unaccented)  and  mas* 
culines  in  unaccented  *n^  and  »iud,  all  of  which  take  d  (except  those 
in  ud  and  iud)  in  the  gen.,  or  sometimes  remain  unchanged,  and 
change  in  the  pl.  «um,  i*on,  and  «*ud  to  »en :  bad  Wlufl^um  museum,  bed 
SD^ufrumd,  pl.  bie  SOhife^en }  bad  ^axt\ii')p\um  participle,  bed  ^artiji^^iumd, 
pl.  bie  ^artijiV^n ;  bad  3nbi)?i^uum  individual,  bed  3nbi)?i^t>uumdr  pl.  bie 
ainbiüi'^buen ;  bad  S)ifH(i^on  dislich,  bed  S)ifh(^ond,  pL  bie  S)i{!id^en  (al^o 
3)i{li^a),  &c. .  Those  in  «ud  and  «*iud  usually  remair  unchanged  in 
the  gen.  sing. :  ber  iKuntiud,  bed  iKuntiud,  pl.  bie  SRuntien.  A  number  of 
veiT  common  nouns  in  i'Ud  are  manifestine  a  decided  tendency  to 
add  the  endings  of  the  2nd  cl.  str.  to  the  foreign  ending  «ud,  more 
frequently,  however,  in  the  pl. :  ber  JTrofud,  bed  Ärotud,  pL  bie  Ärofuffe ; 
ber  Dmnibud,  bed  Dmnibud  or  OmniSuffed,  pl.  bie  Omnibuffe  or  Omnibud ; 
like  Jtro!ud  also  gfofud,  Stattn^,  ®(obud  (pl.  also  @Io6en).  This  tend- 
ency is  also  marked  in  a  number  of  proper  names  in  »ud,  «ed,  i-ad, 
whether  used  as  proper  names  or  as  common  class  nouns :  SBrutud, 
«Öertuled,  Subad,  pl.  bie  Srutujfe,  »gerfulefie,  Subafie.    A  number  of  words 
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may  drop  the  foreign  ending  in  the  sing.,  and  then  add  9  in  the 
gen.  sing,  and  i(n  in  the  plurai,  or  may  be  inflected  according  to 
the  2nd  cU  Str.:  bad  ^attiiip',  M  ^artiji^d',  pl.  bte  $arti{i>Un  or  bir 
$arti}i>. 

Sonie  neuters  in  «um  take  d  in  the  gen.  and  change  um  to  a  in  the 
plural :  ba0  ^aStuWnnm,  M  Wta^tuWmm^,  pl.  bie  Wla^tulrfna.  Some  of 
these  nouns  oflen  drop  the  «um  of  the  sing.,  then  take  d  in  the  gen., 
and  change  the  a  of  the  pl.  to  tn :  bad  fßtth  or  ajerfium,  M  ^txH 
or  93et6umd,  pl.  bU  fßttbtn  or  SSerBo.  A  few  of  these  neuters  in  «um 
take  d  in  the  pl. :  bad  QUbum,  bei  ^I6uml,  pl  bie  VlbuM  (also  3lI6en, 
SlBum,  %I6ume). 

e.  Neuters  formed  from  neuter  adjectives  which  in  the  Latin  end 
in  ^  in  the  sing,  and  ia  in  the  pl.  The  German  nouns  drop  the  e  of 
the  sing.,  thus  ending  usually  in  «i^  and  ^V,  and  change  the  Latin 
pl.  iä  into  icn :  ba0  ^offir  fossil,  bed  Sfoffite^  pl.  bie  groffiaien ;  bad 
Shneral^  mineral,  be0  VäntxaW,  pl.  bie  SDHnera^Iten,  &c.  A  number 
of  these  words  are  drifting  toward  the  2nd  cl.  str. :  bal  SRtneral,  bed 
aSinerald,  pl.  bie  SJ^ineratien  or  fRinerale. 

/  A  number  of  isolated  foreign  words :  the  masculines  ^marant^ 
(also  2nd  cl.  str.)  amaranth,  %f))eft'  view,  omen,  Su'gur  (also  wk. ;  pl. 
Su^gunt  or  %ugu  ren)  augur,  Server  (also  str.)  Berber,  SBtiHant^  (also 
wk.)  brilliant,  (Eentaur'  (also  wk.)  centaur,  ^tyw^t)xx  (also  wk.)  decem- 
vir,  Diamant^  (also  wk.;  poet  form  Demant  usually  and  cl.  str.) 
diamond,  ^afatr  (also  2nd  cl.  str.)  pheasant,  ©rofmogul  (pl.  also  «I) 
Great  Mo^l,  «RonfuI  consul,  «Rorfat^  (also  wk.)  pirate,  Pantoffel 
(also  ist  cT.  Str.)  slipper,  $a^agel'  (sometimes  wk.  and  2nd  cl.  str.) 
parrot,  $räfef  t'  (dso  ^k.  and  2nd  cl.  str.)  prefect,  8lu6in^  (usually  2nd 
cl.  Str.)  ruby,  ®at)^r  (also  wk.  and  2nci  cl.  str.)  satyr,  ^ri6un^(also 
wk.)  tribune  (magistrate),  Xriun/oir  (sometimes  wk.)  triumvir ;  the 
neuters,  3nfe!t^  insect,  3nteref  fe  interest,  ^nvotV  (sometimes  2nd  cl. 
str. ;  sometimes  masc.  2nd  cl.  str.)  jewel,  Statut^  Statute. 

g.  A  number  of  neuters  in  «end  remain  unchanged  in  the  sing, 
and  change  in  the  pL  «enS  to  jien  (tien):  ba0  8teagen0^  reagent,  beS 
Sleagend^  pl.  bie  (Reagen^jien  (9leagentien). 

h.  A  number  in  unaccented  «od  and  «ad  remain  usually  unchanged 
in  the  sing,  and  change  in  the  pl.  the  stem  and  shift  the  accent  upon 
the  suflSx:  ber  «öe'rod  hero,  bed  «&e'tod,  pl.  bie  »&ero'en;  ber  Äuf'tod 
custodian,  bed  Jtuf  tod,  pl.  bie  Jtufto'ben ;  ber  Xt^Iad  atlas,  bed  ^t^Iad 
or  bed  att'Iafled,  pl.  bie  at'lajie  or  «tlati'ten;  ber  ^ri^mad  primate, 
bed  $ri^mad  (or  bed  ^rima^ten),  pl.  bie  ^rtma^ten,  $ri^mad,  or  $ri'maffe ;  but 
bad  dl^ino^jerod  rhinoceros,  bed  8l^ino^jeto(iTe)d;  pl.  bie  St^ino^jeroffe. 

80.  To  the  group  that  takes  the  d  m  the  gen.  sing,  and  throughout 
the  pl.  belong : 

I.  A  large  number  of  masc.  and  neut.  words  from  the  French, 
English,  and  other  modern  languages  that  are  still  feit  as  foreign 
on  account  of  their  foreign  sound,  accent,  or  endings  (often  a,  o,  u,  i; 
the  French  nasal  vowels,  atit,  ein,  im,  in,  om,  on,  um,  un,  for  which  see 
26 ;  a  vowel  before  a  silent  final  consonant)  that  cannot  easily  be 
fitted  into  the  German  dedensions :  ber  2)omino  domino,  bed  iDominod, 
pl  bie  S)pminod ;  bad  Stefiaurant  {R€std:Ray^  restaurant,  bed  Sleftaurantd^ 
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pl.  bteSteflautaitt«^;  bet  $aIetot  {pabto/),M  $aMotd^,  pl.  bie  fßaletotd'. 
Also  a  few  feminines  belong  here :  bie  Sab)},  pl.  bic  SabQ0 ;  bie  Tlanxaf, 
pl.  bir  SRamad^;  bie  9Ri$,  pl.  bie  SRiffed  or  3Fhf{en;  bie  fßiüa,  pL  bie  aSlOad 
or  SiCfen. 

In  the  choice  language  of  our  time  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
replace  the  foreign  pl.  ending  0  by  German  e  in  case  of  masculines 
and  neuters,  and  thus  place  these  words  in  the  2nd  cl.  Str.,  or  in 
case  of  feminines  to  inflect  according  to  the  weak  declension.  A 
number  of  these  words  are  already  entirely  or  partially  naturalized, 
especially  words  from  the  Low  German  and  English:  bad  S)o(t 
(English),  bed  SDotfd,  pl.  bie  !Do(!d  or  Dode.  The  words  ending  in  a 
vowel  sound  or  the  French  nasals  ofFer  the  most  stubbom  resistance. 
Where,  however,  the  nasal  vowel  has  been  replaced  by  a  German 
vowel  plus  lingual  n,  the  words  may  be  inflected  according  to  2nd 
cl.  Str. :  bad  SatatOon  ijHUaljom%  pl.  bie  ^ataillo'ne.  If  the  nasal  has 
been  replaced  by  a  vowel  +  palatal  n  {y)  the  words  resist  German 
inflection :  bad  Saffm  (dosc^Ö  basin,  pl.  bie  Saffmd. 

a.  Sometimes  the  €  drops  out  in  the  sing,  of  the  masculines  and  neuters, 
but  it  Stands  oftener  in  the  plural :  bod  $Utca]t  {plato/)^  btf  $latcau<  or  some* 
times  $lattau,  pL  bie  $(ateau<. 

2.  A  few  German  words  not  really  substantives  may  take  an  d  in 
the  gen.  sing,  and  throughout  the  pl.»  such  as  letters  oi  the  alphabet, 
exclamatory  particles,  otner  parts  of  speech  used  as  substantives,  or 
the  syntactical  fragment  of  a  sentence  or  a  whole  sentence  used  as 
a  loose  Compound  (see  249.  II.  2;  for  rule  as  to  gender  see  98. 2. 
C.  ^) :  bad  ^  the  letter  a,  bed  ^d,  pl.  bie  ^d ;  bad  3a  the  word  yes,  bed 
3ad,  pl.  bie  3ad;  bad  «^  the  exclamation  Oh  IL  M  at^d,  pl.  bie  3((^«« 
S)a  9iBt'd  ©utentagd  unb  ©utenaSenbd,  bag  fein  dnbe  ift  (Goethe).  (Sin 
ganje^  «&eer  t)ou  &reili<^d,  S)ennot^d  unb  3(6erd  (Gutzkow). 

The  authors  of  our  own  time  seem  to  prefer  non-inflection  here : 
bad  %  M  %  pl.  bie  %.  ^ad  IBilb  einel  freien  i&tni^tgut  (Fontane's 
Vor  dem  Sturm,  IV.  19) ;  aOe  ißbarifäet  unb  ©etnegrofi  (id.,  Stechlin, 
XXXII). 

In  a  number  of  cases  there  is  a  tendency  more  or  less  strong  to 
inflect  such  formations  according  to  the  regulär  declensions :  ade 
Hjxt  ©tedbtc^eine  (rare)  (J.  Paul),  ^augeni^tfe  (nom.  pl.;  very  common), 
bie  Xunid^tgute  (Fontane's  Pog.,VlIl),  93ergi§meinnid(;te  (nom.  pl. ;  quite 
common) ;  meines  ®egenü6erd,  &c.    See  69. 2.  e  and  6. 

3.  Many  words  in  the  regulär  declensions  take  coUoquially  this 
d  in  the  pl.,  especially  so  in  N.G. :  bie  9^&bt^end  the  girls,  bie  ffrdu* 
leind  the  young  ladies,  and  even  in  case  of  wk.  nouns :  bie  «^enenS 
the  gentlemen,  bie  3ungend  young  chaps. 

a,  This  tf  was  used  in  Gothic  to  form  the  pl.  of  all  masc.  and  fem.  words, 
but  it  had  disappeared  in  H.G.  before  the  O.H.G.  period.  Although 
this  plural  ending  is  now  supported  by  universal  usage  in  French  and 
English  and  also  the  Low  German,  and  is  much  used  coUoquially  in  the 
North  by  those  speaking  High  German,  it  is  carefully  avoided  in  choice 
language. 
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81.  Models  of  Inflection  for  Mized  Declension : 

Singular. 

<Staat  State,  m.  ^ama  drama,  n.  Xx\x}p}p  troop,  m.  tßlUa  väla,  t 
N.  ber®taat                badS)rama               ber3:nt^))  bie  Siaa 

G.  bed  ®taat(e)d  bed  S)rama(d)  '   bed  Siru^^d  ber  SSilla 

D.  bem  ®taat(e)  bem  S)roma  bem  34ru^))  ber  ^ida 

A.  bcn  (Staat  ba9S)rama  bmSIru^))  bie  aSiUa 

Plural. 

N.  bie  ®ici(itvx  bie  {Dramen  bie  Xru^))^  bie  iBlIlad 

G.  ber  Staaten  ber  S)ramen  ber  Slru^^d  ber  Sitla9 

D.  ben  ®tMtm  •  ben  Dramen  ben  S:ru^^9  ben  SSiQad 

A.  bie  Staaten  bieS)ramen  bieSna)))^  bie  iQUlad 

Foreign  Words. 

82.  A  few  foreign  words  that,  on  account  of  the  retention  of  their 
foreign  endings  (us,  is,  um,  o^  &c.),  cannot  be  declined  in  any  of  the 

i>receding  declensions  remain  as  they  are  found  in  their  native 
anguage»  the  form  of  the  nom.  sing.  }>eing  used  throughout  the 
sing.,  and  the  nom.  pL  throughout  the  pl.,  the  article  alone  marking 
the  other  cases :  ber  (ted,  bem,  ben)  9^ujl!ud  musician,  pl.  bie  (Der,  ben,  bie) 
a»uflci ;  ber  Safuß,  pl.  bie  Safu^  &c. 

Scholars,  however,  often  prefer  to  decline  Latin  words  through- 
out as  in  the  original,  more  frequently  so  earlier  in  the  period: 
3n^)erfectum,  3m))erfecti,  &c.  This  is  most  common  with  grammatical 
terms. 

o,  Kote  the  fbllowing  irregulär  formations :  ber  S^eniB,  bt<  (S^erubtf,  pl.  bie 
<5^entbtm  (also  Sl^erube,  @^rubd,  (l^entM'nm) ;  ber  Serap^,  bed  Sera)>^,  pl.  bie 
Sen4)l^im  (also  ^era))^,  Seraph«,  Getapl^in,  €erap^i'nen). 

Differentiation  of  Substantive  Forms. 

88.  Many  nouns  have  two  forms  and  may  be  declined  according  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  This  redundancy  may  assume  one  of  four  forms :  (i)  The 
noun  may  have  two  genders  for  the  same  form,  as  ber  or  more  commonlv 
bie  ^irfe  milUt  (2)  There  may  be  two  forms  for  the  same  noun,  each  witfi 
n  different  gender,  as  ber  Cluafl  tassel  or  bie  Cuafle.  (3)  The  noun  may  have 
only  one  form  for  the  sing.,  but  two  in  the  pl.,  as  ber  Drt  plitcsy  pL  £)rter  or 
more  commonly  Drte.  (4)  The  same  word  may  have  in  different  dialects 
the  same  gender,  but  different  forms  or  declensions  or  both,  which  often 
pass  from  their  respective  dialects  over  into  the  literary  language  with  or 
without  differentiated  meaning :  @(^(uft  (H.G.,  but  now  litde  used)  and 
^d^tud^t  (L.G.,  but  now  well  established  in  the  literary  language)  deft,  goijge ; 
ber  Brunnen  well^fountain,  93ont  (L.G.  and  M»G. ;  poetic)  fount,  well^spnn^. 
Redundant  forms  occur  often  in  the  spoken  and  written  language,  and  it 
IS  frequently  difficult  to  choose  between  them,  and  no  härm  will  be  done 
if  the  one  or  other  be  chosen,  unless  usage  at  last  settles  down  upon  one 
of  the  forms,  as  in  ba4  Bfinbet  bündle^  bec  S)o4|t  wick,  bet  ®arau^  finishinf^ 
stroke^  ber  i^äfig  cage^  &c.  Double  forms  have  sdways  existed  in  the  language 
and  have  resulted  m  good,  for  many  of  them  have  been  put  to  use  by  the  people 
who,  led  by  an  economic  instinct,  have  given  to  each  form  a  slightly  different 
8hade  of  meaning.  Words  also  which  have  only  one  form  for  different  mean- 
ings  and  applications  tend  to  develop  different  forms  for  the  different  meanings 
and  applications.  Also  nouns  which  are  derived  from  the  different  forms  of 
the  sameverb  or  other  word  tend  toward  a  distinct  differentiation  in  meaning« 
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Either  the  difference  in  gender  or  in  the  form  of  the  noun  in  the  Singular 
or  plural  may  cause  the  difference  of  meaning,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
following  illustrative  examples  : 

IDer  9iU  act  (in  a  drama),  pl.  9lhe;  tic  9ittt  act  (of  parliament  or  some  other 
authority),  document,  pl.  bic  Sthen. 

IDte  (Goethe's  Ezmont^  5 ;  this  attempt  at  differentiation  has  not  been 
generally  sustained,  now  usually  batf)  Argenti^  anger ;  ba<  ftrgeniitf  that  which 
causes  anger,  i.  e.  oflfence. 

IDer  S8a(^  skin, pl.  93&(ge ;  in  the  meanings  child^  thin^ijn  ßuniliar  language 
referring  to  a  child,  boy,  or  girl),  also  in  a  bad  sense  arat^  ber  93a(g,  pl.  ^&(gf, 
but  now  also  frequently  neuter  with  plural  !Bd(ger,  following  the  analogy  of 
bae  Jtinb. 

S)er  8a((,  pL  SäUe  ball ;  ber  Satten  bale. 

5Drr  ^anb  voIume,  pl.  IB&nbe ;  ba0  SBanb  ribbon,  pU  Sß&nbcr  \  ba0  93aiib  tie  (of 
friendship,  &c),  fetter,  pl.  Sanbe. 

2)er  Sauec  peasant ;  ba<  (also  ber)  Sauer  bird  cage. 

5Der  Sninnen  well^  fountain^  ordinary  prose  word ;  ber  Som  well^spring^ 
founiy  poetic  word, 

IDer  ^unb  alliance ;  batf  SBimb  bündle. 

^er  (S^oT  song  sung  by  the  choir,  or  the  choir  itself ;  ba4  (Sifix  place  in  the 
church  where  the  choir  sits. 

IDer  CI(}Ti^  (pop. ;  also  in  Faiist^  Abend)  Christmas  present,  beS  (S^rijle^,  pl. 
bic  (S^rifle ;  ber  S^rifl  Christian,  be«  S^rijleit,  pl.  bie  d^ri^en. 

lDa6  IDenhnal  monument,  pL  usually  ^nfmäler,  but  often  ^enhnale  in  choice 
laxiguage. 

£er  ^ienjhnarin  man  on  the  streets  who  carries  bundles  for  hire,  vassal ;  pL 
bie  ^ienQm&nner  in  the  first  meaning  ;  pl.  bie  IDienjlteute  servants  of  a  house ;  pL 
bie  ^ienflmannen  vassals. 

^oS  ^Ding  thing,  pl.  ^m^t ;  pl.  Finger  when  speaking  of  the  young  of  animals^ 
birds,  or  of  girls  (as  '  queer  things ') ;  baS,  ber,  or  bie  ^ing,  or  more  commonly 
iDing«  (a  genitive  used  now  for  aJl  cases;  see  M6.II.  i.H.^)  ba  (when 
memory  fails  to  recall  a  thing  or  person)  wkat'yau^ma^-call-'ity  wkat-^au* 
may^call-hitn  or  »her.  The  form  lDtng0  is  also  used  of  girls :  boa  f (eine  £ing0 
(Storm's  Ein  Doppelgänger^  p.  215). 

IDer  IDont  thom  ;  jm.  bie  IDometi  used  of  the  bush ;  pL  bie  ^ome  with  reference 
to  different  varieties,  as  bie  ^e^  itreuj«,  ©d^loari«,  SSBeifbome ;  pl.  Körner  and 
^ome  of  the  individual  thoms,  and  also  in  the  mechanical  arts  of  a  punch, 
toDgue  of  a  buckle,  &&  Usage  in  all  these  points,  however,  is  not  yet 
firmly  fixed. 

5Der  ^bxvd  priniy  pressure^  pl.  of  the  simple  form  usually  bie  3>ru(fe ;  pL  in 
Compounds  usually  unmutated  where  the  word  is  feit  as  belonging  to  briufen 
toprintf  as  in  bie  ^^vxStpiraUdeditianSy  bie  Sibnufe  reprints^  bie  9leubnt<fe 
reprifUs ;  pl.  in  Compounds  usually  mutated  where  the  word  is  feit  as  belong- 
ing to  brüdf«!  iopress^  as  in  bie  Sibbrücfe  impressions  (by  stamping),  proofs  (of 
photos),  copies  (of  books),  9lui0brft(fe  expressions^  (Sinbrftife  impressions  (of  the 
mind),  f&nbebrfid^e. 

5Der  (Klfeft  eifect,  impression,  pl.  bie  (Sffefte;  pl.  C^feften  efTects,  movables, 
Stocks. 

^r  (Srbe  heir  ;  ba<  (}Tbe  inheritance. 

IDie  (Srfenntnia  perception,  comprehension ;  ba«  (Srfeimtni«  dedsion  of  a 
judge ;  bie  (Srfenntni«  ber  @(^utb  ge^t  bem  (Srfenntni«  be«  ^väfitct  i9oran. 

^ie  (Srfpami«  saving,  pL  Chfpamine;  ba«  (Srfpami«  that  which  is  saved,  pL 
(SrfpantifTe.    This  differentiation  is  not  yet  established. 

i>tt  Saben  thread,  pl.  bie  Säben ;  ber  gaben  fathom,  pl.  bie  Soben. 

IDer  Siecf  and  bet  SIecfen  both  have  the  meanings  stain^  spot^  blemisk^  piace^ 
and  large  village^  but  the  tendency  is  to  use  SUcfen  in  sense  of  village  and 
Sie«!  or^(e(fen  in  the  other  meanings.  In  the  Compound  9Sadt(U(fett  market^ 
town^  boraugh  the  form  in  »en  is  always  used. 
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IDcc  (sometimes  tic)  SfCnr  entrance  hall  of  a  house,  pl.  bie  B^ure  if  masc ;  bie 
%iax  field  (poetic),  pL  bie  Slumu 

2)fr  Snf  foot  (of  a  person),  pL  bie  Sfifc ;  gtoci  %vi  (see  96.4.  (i))  (ang  two  feet 
loDg;  Sufc  iMTfi^iebtner  S&n^c  feet  (Standards  of  measurement)  of  different 
length. 

$\t  ®astf  goose,  pL  bie  ®&nfc ;  bad  ® oitf  word  goose,  pL  bie  (Basa  or  ®anfc« :  5Da« 
etfle  ®aitf  ifi  ni<l^t  fo  f^to  gefi^rieim  wie  ba0  gtoeüe.  Tbus  any  noun  of  any  gender 
beoomes  neut.  when  it  Stands  not  for  a  person  or  object  but  for  the  written 
word  which  represents  it 

S)er  &tl^U  intrinsic  worth  or  value,  also  ber  Solggel^li  M  SDaffri*^,  &c. ;  ha$ 
^metimes  still  ber,  in  accordance  with  older  usage)  ®tf^\t  salary,  pl.  bie 
@e^ftec  (sometimes  as  formerly  ®e^Ue^. 

i>Qi  ®cf4rei  cry,  damor ;  beul  &t\i^tdt  continued  disagreeable  screaming ; 
see  ^,  below. 

^M  ®tidft  face,  pL  bie  ®t^ätUx ;  ba0  ®efi(^t  vision,  pL  bie  ®efl(^te. 

lD<tf  (Bettonb  galrment ;  pL  bie  (Sitt&nber ;  pL  bie  ®etwinbe  (poetic) ;  see  also 
78.^. 

2)ie  ®i1l  (rare  except  in  the  Compound  bie  SSitgifl)  present ;  bad  (see  100.  x) 
(Biß  poison. 

<Det  IM  dasp ;  bie  ^oß  axrest. 

Skc  ^oit  Support,  halt,  halting-place,  pL  bie  falte;  dti  (neut.)  f  alt  a  stop  or 
end,  as  in  ein  ^t  gebieten  to  put  a  stop  to.  Tbis  is  a  case  of  only  seeming 
diffeientiation.  The  second  form  is  in  £Etct  the  imperative  of  the  verb  galten, 
which  is  here  nsed  as  a  noun,  and  hence  is  neut.  according  to  rule  (see 

00. 3.  \^»  £}• 

5Dec  ^ibe  heathen ;  bie  ^ibe  heath. 

^m  fyvx  hom,  pL  bie  ^mer ;  pl.  bie  f  orne  kinds  of  hom. 

IDer  f  ut  hat ;  bie  f  nt  guard,  bie  Sßor^nt  vanguard. 

S)et  3ttbe  Jew,  in  populär  language  bec  Sfibe  (Raabe's  HöxUr  und  Corvey^ 
chap.  xiv). 

2>er  Jtolben  gunstodc,  piston ;  bie  JtoIBe  facetiously  for  head. 

S)er  Jhinbe  customer ;  bie  Jhtnbe  Information. 

2)et  Soben  shutter,  pL  bie  Soben  (also  Hben) ;  ber  Saben  störe,  shop,  pl.  bie 
S&ben. 

IDos  Sonb  land,  pL  bie  Sftnber ;  pl.  bie  Sonbe,  the  older  pl.  form,  which  still 
remains  (i)  in  poetry,  as  in  über  alCe  Sanbe  ijxL  prose  S&nber);  (2)  in  proper 
names,  as  in  bie  9tieberlanbe  the  Netherlands,  bie  (R^einlanbe ;  (3)  to  designate  the 
different  divisions  of  one  political  whole :  bie  betttfd^  £anbe. 

^boA  Si^t  light,  candle ;  pL  bie  Sinter  lights ;  pL  bu  l^id^te  candles. 

IDer  %vMp  poor,  ragged,  worthless  fdlow,  pl.  bie  Sunq^en,  also  2ttni))e;  bev 
SviRpen  rag. 

S)gr  SBonn  man,  pL  bie  Stdnner ;  pl.  bie  Pannen  warriors,  vassals ;  pL  Shnn 
(see  86. 4.  (i) ) ;  pL  4eute  (see  96. 9). 

iDer  92enf(^  human  being ;  bo«  9Renf(^  wench,  pl.  bie  SRenfc^. 

IDer  9)9ittag  noon ;  ba0  (aiso  ber)  Stittoa  dinner. 

^et  S^ontent'  moment  (of  time) ;  bo^  9Xomcnt^  moment  (consequence,  weight). 

5£>et  SRonb  moon,  sateUite,  month,  now  2nd  d.  str.,  was  also  weak  earlier  in 
the  period.  The  weak  gen.  still  occurs  in  the  first  meaning  in  Compounds  in 
poetic  style,  as  in  SRonbenglani.  In  the  last  meaning  9Ronb  is  still  sometimes 
weak  inpoetic  style,  especially  in  the  plural. 

ß:>9A  9Roo0  moss,  pl.  bie  SRoofe ;  ba<  9too«  (or  (Rieb)  swampy  land,  pl.  SRofer 
(^iebe). 

IDie  SRutter  mother,  female  screw ;  pl.  bie  92iitteT  mothers,  bie  Stottern  (earlier 
here  also  Stütter)  female  screws. 

IDft  Dfl  east  wind,  SRorb  north  wind,  @fib  south  wind,  &c.,  all  with  a  pl.  in 
e  ;  bet  Cfien  the  East,  Seflen  the  West,  9brben  the  North,  ^itben  the  South, 
all  indicating  a  section  of  country.  Bothforms  may  also  often  be  used  for 
the  points  cS  the  compass,  the  shorter  forms  especially  in  maritime  expres-* 
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sions :  S>er  SBinb  tarn  rein  aui  Dil(ett).  In  piain  prose  it  would  be  more  common 
to  say  DfhDinb,  SBcfhoinb,  &c.  for  the  winds. 

^tt  (sometimes  boa)  $adf  or  $(ufm  pack ;  hca  $a(f  rabble. 

S)ie  $firf(i)(!^c  or  more  commonly  ber  Vftrfld^  (pl.  bic  ${trfi(^)  peach  (fruit) ; 
ber  ^{trfid^  peach-tree,  more  commonly  Vflrftd^baum. 

1l>ca  $robuff  production,  pl.  bie  $robuf  t(  productions  of  the  mind ;  pL  bic 
$robuften  productions  of  the  soil,  produce.  Thb  distinction  is  common  in 
familiär  language,  but  the  pL  $Tobitft(  is  the  only  form  used  in  the  literary 
language  for  all  these  meamngs  except  in  Compounds ;  $cobuf  te,  but  $r«buhriu 
$änbl(v,  $robttftettmar!t. 

iDie  (Ratte  (or  less  fiequently  (Ra^)  rat ;  ber  Sta^,  now  usually  broadcr  in 
meaning  than  (Ratte,  including  animals  of  a  similar  natuxe. 

S)er  (Reü  that  which  is  left,  ruiui  pL  bic  (Re^e,  pl.  bie  (Refier  or  (Refie  remnants 
of  cloth  in  a  dry  goods  störe. 

IDie  ^u  sowy  pl.  bie  @due(early  N.H.G.)  sows^swine^  in  the  latter  meaning 
still  @&ue.in  expressions  following  more  or  less  accurately  biblical  utterances, 
as  in  9Ran  muf  bie  $er(en  nid^t  i9or  bie  @&ue  toetfen  (G.  Ompteda's  Eysen^  chap. 
xxxiii);  (eighteenth  Century)  pLbie  ^msows^damesticswiney  ^nen  wüäswine\ 
now  the  wk.  pl.  is  usually  used  for  domesttc  sows  and  wildswine, 

5Da4  ®(^eit  piece  of  wood ;  pl.  ^ij^t  or  @((eiter  pieces  cut  for  a  purpose,  as 
to  bum,  &C..  pL  @(^{ter  pieces  broken  by  violence  s  botf  ®(^tff  ge^t  gu  @(^eit«nt. 

IDec  ^<^ml  cup-bearer  ;  bie  @d^fe  beer  house. 

^et  <S4tIb  shield ;  bo^  @(^ilb  shopsign. 

IDie  ®(l^tt>u(^  swelling,  or  more  commonly  bie  ®ef(^lottIfl ;  ber  ®^1vul{l  bombast. 

^r  ^d^ur)  apron  for  men»  pl.  ©(^ucge;  bie  ©d^firge  apron  for  women  and 
children. 

IDer  ®ee  lake,  pL  bie  ®ee» ;  bie  ^  sea. 

!Die  ®^te  (sometimes  ber  ®))alt  in  the  first  meaning)  split,  column  (in  a  news- 
paper) ;  ber  ®patt  (pl.  bie  @^Ue)  split  in  a  figurative  sense,  contentious  divi- 
sion,  quarrel,  espeaally  common  in  the  Compound  3tDtef^U  dissension. 

^er  @))ro{fe  or  ®prcf  ofTspring,  scion ;  bie  ®ptofit  round  of  a  ladder. 

5Der  ©todp  stick,  cane,  story  (of  a  house),  pl.  bie  ^tödPe  canes,  pl.  Stocfe  or 
@to(f  stories :  @^ierßö((t  Walking  stickst  but  ein  ^n6  )»on  brei  ^iodtn,  or  &ed 
a  house  ofthree  stories^  and  ^04  ^antf  i^  brei  @to(f  ^o((. 

IDer  Xet(  part ;  botf  %di  share. 

3)cr  3!ri>))fen  drop ;  ber  Xropf  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

S)er  Xrupp  gang,  unorganized  crowd,  pL  bie  %caifip^  (or  Sm)9)>e);  bie  XvoOfipi 
organized  Company  or  troop. 

IDatf  Sud^  piece  of  doth  (handkerchief,  shawl,  &c.),  pL  bie  Sfid^;  pl.  lCn<^ 
kinds  of  cloth. 

(Sine  U^r  a  dock,  watch,  pL  bie  U^ren ;  ein  (neut,  uninflected)  VSfC  (uninflected) 
one  o'dock»  pl.  gkoei  Ul^r  two  o'dock,  &c. 

^er  ^Bcibtenfl  wages ;  batf  SßerbicnQ  merit.  desert 

S)ie  aOalnuf  (pL  äDalnüffe)  wahiut  (fruit) ;  ber  SSklnnf  (pL  SDoInitffe)  or  more 
commonly  ber  ^alnuf  bäum  walnut  (tree). 

IDie  9Be^r  defence ;  ba<  SEBe^r  dam  (in  a  river). 

fDa0  Sßort  word  with  reference  to  meaning  in  connected  discourse,  pLbieSßorte ; 
pL  bie  SDörter  words  apart  from  their  meaning  :  Cfo  fprot^  in  Beriten  äBorten,  but 
^00  !£e(egrantnt  l^at  i6  äOörter.  This  distinction  is  not  yet  universallyobserved» 
Sorte  seeming  to  be  the  favorite  in  both  meanings. 

2)er  SEBurm  worm ;  batf  Snrm  helpless  habe,  'poor  thing'  (man  or  woman). 

lDä0  3eug  material,  substance,  stufT,  bad  3en^  (gen.  now  used  for  all  cases  ; 
see  266.  n.  i.  H.^)  siuffxn  a  contemptuous  sense. 

The  similarity  in  form  is  sometimes  merely  accidental :  ba0  Xor  gate,  bec 
£or  fool ;  bie  9Rar{  mark  (coin),  bod  9Rarf  marrow,  &c 

a.  There  is  a  tendency  to  niake  a  difference  between  the  neut.  pL  in  tt  and 
that  in  ;;er,  when  they  both  occur  with  the  same  word.  The  former  has  ia 
a  number  of  cases  collective  force,  denoting  a  number  of  connected  parts  or 
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related  individuals,  the  latter  form  has  separating,  individualizing  force: 
ba0  SEBort  word ;  pL  SBortr  words  in  connected  discourse  with  reference  to  their 
meaning  ;  pL  SDöttet  words  as  individuals  without  reference  to  their  connection 
in  one  sentence,  as  SEBörteriud^,  lit.  word-book,  dicttonary;  bo«  ^anb  tie, 
ribbon,  pl.  93anbe  ties  of  affection  which  bind  us  together,  pL  Sänber  ribbons. 
Thus  also  ba0  Sonb  country ;  pl.  I^anbc  different  divisions  of  one  country,  pL 
2&nber  countries.  Thus  also  a  number  of  words  found  in  the  above  lists. 
The  difference  between  words  in  ^cc  and  st  is  also  sometimes  merely  a  matter 
of  style ;  see  78,  ^.  The  forms  in  st  are  older  than  those  in  ^r,  and  hence 
often  naturally  incline  to  use  in  poetical  or  less  common  expressions.  Some- 
times the  older  and  newer  form  for  the  pl.  are  both  used  without  difierence 
of  meaning,  contrary  to  the  above  mentioned  tendencies,  but  in  accordance 
with  former  usage :  ein  Srlegromm  i9on  i6  Sßotten  (or  more  commonly  SS^örtcnt). 

b,  There  is  a  tendency  to  disdnguish  between  the  meaning  of  words  of  the 
form  (Sie — e  and  on  the  other  band  ® e  —•  The  form  ®e  —  e  (never  mutating 
the  Stern  vowel)  has  a  more  abstract  meaning,  indicating  a  repetition  or 
continuation  of  some  action,  or  often  implying  contempt  or  dishke  for  the 
Performance,  and  hence  on  account  of  its  abstract  nature  without  a  pL,  while 
the  form  ®c-^  (always  mutating  the  stem  vowel  if  capable  of  it)  has  a  more 
concrete  meaning,  and  admits  thus  of  a  plural :  batf  duellengetmifd^e  the  noise  of 
the  murmuring  sprin?  (which  unceasingly  murmurs  on),  bo^  ©efürre  ber  Xaffeit 
tinb  ©d^üffetn  the  ratuing  of  the  cups  and  dishes  (in  washing),  ba^  ©efinge 
tedious  singing ;  batf  ®etue  an  affected  noisy  manner  that  proceeds  about 
doing  something  unimportant,  as  if  it  were  cf  great  importance  (not  always, 
however,  in  a  disparaging  sense  :  2l^t  SSene^men  toar  ein  »enig  fccf,  ba<  fonnte  er 
jid^  ni^t  )9er^]^Ien,  ober  tote  fo  gang  frei  von  IDvei^gfeit  toox  biefe  ifeif^eit,  »ie  fo  goni 
süfot  ©efanfttd^t  i^r  gefällige^  ©etue  unb  ®el^abe— Wildenbruch*s  Die  heilige  Frau^ 
p.  130),  bol  (S)eno)>fe  a  continual  unpleasant  knocking  or  hammering,  batf 
Slekttfe  a  continual  unpleasant  running  to  and  fro,  but  bod  ®er&uf(^  the  noise, 
pL  bie  ®er&uf(^e^  &c«^  The  form  ®e — e  is  usually  made  directly  from  the 
stem  of  the  verb  without  mutation,  but  if  the  verb  itself  is  mutated  the 
vowel  of  the  derivative  noun  must  of  course  also  be  correspondingly  modified : 
bod  ®e^&mntere,  &c.  from  Jjf&mmem,  &c.  The  $e,  however,  sometimes  distin- 
^ishes  the  one  form  from  the  other,  although  the  distinction  cannot  appear 
m  the  stem  vowel :  ba^  ©efd^reie  continued  disagreeable  screaming,  but  ba< 
<9cfi^tei  a  cry^  clamor^  &c« 

Note,  Bnt  the  distinction  between  these  forms  cannot  be  made  throoghont,  as, 
according  to  piesent  nsage,  b,  b,  %  and  usnally  f,  do  not  as  a  mle  stand  as  a  final 
letter  in  theae  fonnationa,  and  henoe  e  must  be  added,  thus  destroying  in  all  woids  not 
oipable  of  mutation  the  difference  of  foim  and  hence  the  possibility  of  making  a  dis- 
tinction in  meaning:  (betreibe  grain  with  e  although  with  concrete  meaning,  &c.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  e  of  the  abstract  form  usually  drops  out  after  ^e(  and  ^er,  according 
to  the  general  mle  that  e  cannot  stand  alter  ^ e(  and  ^er^  and  thus  the  abstract  form  cannot 
here  be  distinguished  from  the  more  concrete :  ®ef[tm)>er  drumming  (upon  the  piano). 
The  e,  however,  is  now  often  added  here  in  spite  of  the  nie,  as  it  seems  necessary  to 
pKCserve  the  shade  of  meaning:  ba<  ®e)oinfe(e  (Inunermann),  ®e^mmere  (Fontane). 

c.  There  is  a  tendency  to  difTerentiate  the  meaning  of  words  in  *vc^ 
according  to  their  gender,  the  feminines  assuming  more  abstract,  the  neuters 
more  concrete  meaning:  bo«  ^inbemi^  obstacle^  but  bie  SSefugnid  authority. 
Compare  also  (Srfenntaitf  above.  There  is,  however^  much  irregularity  and 
fluctuation  here. 

Inflection  of  Proper  Nouns. 

84.  Proper  nouhs  as  well  as  common  nouns  were  once  inflected  str.  and 
wk.,  but  almost  all  traces  of  the  wk.  declension  in  names  of  persons  have 
disappeared  from  the  literary  language  except  the  rather  coUoquial  dat.  an4 

H  a 
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acc.  ending  m  (see  87)  and  the  comipted  gen,  en«  (86. 2.  a),  which  is  in  hct 
a  Str.  gen.  added  to  a  wk.  gen.  Other  weak  forms  are  still  occasionally  found : 
fSka  i$  ^ie  gönne  fd^lcAoid^^otfleinir«^«  ® efd^i((te  neben  ber  ©e fd^id^te  M  $lUen  ^nlua  ? 
(Fontane*s  Der  Tunnel  über  der  Sfree^  chap.  iv).  SKit  ted  alten  ffri^  eiaen« 
i^&nttdem  JMcfflocf  (id.,  Vor  dem  Sturm^  III.  chap.  ii).  SRit  be«  ^fx%ti^  SRotUMt 
DBerüen,  bent  ^ecnt  ©eBafHan  i9on  SBaln>i^  (Raabe's  Unseres  Herrgotts  Kanzlei^ 
chap.  vi),  dl  rebete  aud^  ben  iungilen  Ur^Ceuen,  f^in  $aten«  unb  C^nfeUinb,  an  in  etnev 
SEBeife,  bte  m^  befonbet«  beCn^e  (R.  Huch's  Luäolf  Ursleu^  chap.  xi).  The  old 
weak  gen.  has  also  been  preserved  in  a  niunber  of  Compounds :  Ottenbcif, 
^nifenflrafe.  Outside  of  these  Compounds  the  gen.  of  these  names  is  Otto«, 
2ttife(n)d.  A  few  other  traces  of  weak  inflection  in  the  names  of  persons  and 
families  are  given  in  98.  i.  b,  (6).  The  ending  «en  is  best  preserved  in  the  dat. 
and  acc.  of  unmodified  names ;  see  87.  Though  this  form  in  »en  is  now  feit 
as  a  weak  case  form,  it  was  originally  in  all  strong  masculine  proper  names 
an  ending  borrowed  from  the  acc  of  the  strong  adjective  declension,  as 
in  biefen,  guten.  Later  it  spread  to  the  dat.,  as  it  was  tsücen  for  a  weak 
case  ending,  which  is  the  same  for  the  lacc.  and  dat  This  misconception 
was  all  the  more  natural,  as  many  masculine  and  feminine  proper  names 
were  originally  weak  and  hence  had  ^en  in  the  dat.  and  acc  Thus  this  «m, 
now  used  uniformly  in  the  dat.  and  acc  of  masc.  and  fem.  proper  names,  had 
a  twofold  origin. 

The  Str.  dedension  has  also  been  much  reduced,  and  there  is,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  much  fiuctuation  in  present  usage,  pointing  to  still  iarthi^  decay. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  in  all  dasses  of  proper  nouns  and  in  titles  to 
drop  the  t  of  the  gen.  whenever  preceded  by  an  artide  or  other  modifying 
word  that  marks  distinctly  the  case.  With  names  of  persons  this  can  now 
be  considered  a  rule. 

85.  Those  proper  nouns  that  have  the  article  always  before 
them — i.  e.  the  names  of  natural  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  (as 
rivers,  lakes;  seas,  mountains,  plains,  forests,  &c.),  the  names  of 
countries  of  the  fem.  or  masc.  gender,  names  of  newspapers,  works 
of  art,  months,  nations,  peoples,  parties,  dynasties — were  originally, 
and  in  part  are  still,  common  class  nouns,  and  hence  are  in  general 
declined,  as  common  class  nouns  of  the  same  form  would  be : 
ber  Sl^etn  (i.e.  ihe  rwer)  the  Rhine,  M  Sl^eind,  &c. ;  ber  Srocten  (peak 
in  the  Harz  Mts.X  M  Sroctend,  &c. ;  bte  3((^en  the  Alps,  bet  '2tl^en, 
&c;  bte  Sd^ivei)  Switzerland,  ber  ®^n}eij,  &c.;  in  ben  legten  Sagen 
M  %ugufi9  (Raabe) ;  ber  $teupe  the  Prussian,  bed  $reu^en,  &c. ;  ber 
Jtaroltnger  Carlovingian,  M  JtatoIinger9,  &c. 

a.  The  names  of  months,  newspapers,  works  of  art,  literary 
productions,  organizations,  now  more  generallv  drop  the  0  of 
the  gen. :  %m  (H6enb  M  aa.  ^ugufl  {Beilage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung, 
iB.  Sept.  1901);  ber  Slebafteur  M  (Soriolan,  bed  ^unb,  &c.,  editor  of  the 
Coriolan,  Bund,  &c. ;  ber  S)i(l^tet  bed  Sfaufl  the  author  of  Faust ;  ber 
@ntp  bed  «Sd^ubertbunb"  the  greeting  from  the  Schubertbund  (musical 
Organization),  &c.  Also  foreign  names  of  rivers  and  mountains  as 
a  rule  drop  ihe  9  in  the  gen. :  bte  «&ö^n  M  WlonU  €aoo  the  heights 
of  Monte  Cavo,  bad  Xal  bed  untern  Simone,  &c.  This  usage,  though 
strongly  condemned  by  grammarians,  is  spreading  even  to  German 
geographical  names :  für  einen  3lnn?o^ner  M  @te(^lin  (lake)  (Fontane's 
3lechlin,lll),aufltm  ®ipfeIbed«&o!^enfiaufen (Raabe's /VcA/iW,  chap.  xiv), 
am  Ufer  bed  dUdax  (ib.,  1 1,  chap.  vii),  bed  Speffart  (forest),  &c.  Examples 
can  even  be  found  in  textbooks  on  geography«     It  is  a  natural 
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jmpulse  towards  uniformity,  as  all  other  proper  nouns  drop  d  in 
the  gen.  when  preceded  by  an  article  (see  86.  i). 

&  The  names  of  the  months  often  drop  the  article  and  remain 
uninflected  after  Anfang,  mtU,  (Enbe :  (Enbe  9Rai  the  last  of  May.  See 
M.  3.  A.  Ä. 

c,  The  great  mass  of  forei^n  names  of  peoples  and  tribes  have 
been  conformed  to  German  inflection,  but  those  which  still  retain 
endings  {a,  i,  0,  u,  See.)  which  resist  inflection  according  to  German 
modeb  take  an  6  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  throughout  the  plural,  or 
perhaps  more  commonly  remain  uninflected,  especially  in  the  plural, 
the  article  alone  indicating  the  case  and  number:  bev  (SStimo,  M 
emme{^),  pl.  bie  mtime(i). 

86. 1.  Names  of  persons  and  all  political  divisions,  as  countries, 
States,  counties,  cities,  and  the  like,  do  not  in  general  take  an 
article  except  when  modlBed  by  an  adjective.  They  take  an  8 
(never  eö)  in  the  gen,  sin^.  when  they  are  not  preceded  by  an 
article  or  pronominal  adjective,  but  take  no  ending  when  an  article, 
pronominal  adjective,  or  appositive  precedes:  ^il^dmd  ^ut,  but 
Ux  <6ut  M  lUintn  SBiI](|eIm;  9(nnad  <&ut,  or  Ux  <&ut  \>n  3(nna;  bic 
Unioerfttdtm  Seutf^Ianbd,  but  bie  Armeen  M  mdc^tigen  S)eutfd^Ianb  j  bie 
6in)vol|ner  bet  «^auptfiabt  Serlin  3  bad  Jtinb  be9  @^it^ma^ft6  @d)mibt. 

If  the  person  has  two  or  more  names,  the  last  one  only  takes  the 
6 :  bie  diegterung  gftiebri^  3(u^0u|ld ;  !Rarie  bon  (Sbner^Sfcf^enlbacf^d  gefammelte 
@^rifteti,  &c. 

o.  If  a  masculine  neun  in  the  genitive  modified  bv  a  preceding  article  or 
other  pronoun,  adjective,  or  an  appositive,  precede  the  neun  upon  which  it 
depends,  it  usually  takes  an  $,  unless  it  ends  in  a  vowel  or  a  Sibilant :  be6 
grof m  ^atU  Xatm  (but  bie  Xaten  M  ^xofm  Staxi),  M  (Rbclf  93urgrra  ^ui,  bc< 
)>enatenen  ^ittf^vxi  Sßater  {LitnhBv&sJCöm^Ar/Aufy  5),b(d  $ajbr  Sriebrt^«  ^o^n, 
bat  M  o^Uebten  ®0(tV  Sicbev,  b<6^^$lid^  X^rrfite«  ©^^a^nngen.  We  still,  however, 
sometimes  find  the  6  in  the  genitive  also  when  it  follows  the  neun :  (Sr  (bcr 
S^onb)  giufte  milb  in  bie  Jhttfi^e  be6  }el^ntcn  i^arU  (Charles  X  of  France)  (Raabe's 
Hun^ef^astor,  chap.  vi).  The^  0  in  the  genitive  in  all  these  cases  is  the 
sarvivaT  of  an  older  usage  which  always  required  an  ^  in  the  genitive  of 
strong  masculine  names  (see  89).  New,  however,  not  even  the  above  men- 
tioned  remnant  of  this  ruie  is  observed  dosely  :  be0  4<ing(  Wutter  (Meinhardt), 
U$  otten  6)Kin  Otugen  (Wildenbruch),  bed  alten  ^etecftn  Xod^tet  (Fontane). 

In  case  of  neuter  names  of  countries,  continents,  and  cities  the  genitive 
ending  is  much  better  preserved,  occurring  not  infrequently  even  when  it 
fbUows  the  governing  noun:  avA  einer  aröieren  ®tabt  be6  wittUren  2>eutf^(anb6 
^torm's  Eine  Malerarbeit^  vol.  iL  p.  65),  bie  brei  bet&^mtejlen  ®emen  be<  jeftigen 
wnropoa  (Lienhard's  Münchhausen^  i).  iivtx  (in  VAäultera)  Betritt  et  (Fontane) 
ben  äoben  bed  mobemen  S3erlin6  (A.  Bartel's  Deutsche  Dichtung^  p.  214). 

ö.  If  a  proper  name  is  used  as  a  common  class  noun  it  may,  lUce  dass 
nouns,  be  mflected  in  the  sin^.  and  pl. :  bie  (Reben  nnfcte^  Sicero6  the  Speeches 
of  our  great  orator  (lit.  our  Cicero),  bie  (Siceio^,  bie  GvonttteHe  unb  ^imnonfe  ber 
3ufnnfl.  But  like  a  proper  noun  it  is  often  uninflected  after  an  article :  eine 
alte  Slnflage  bea  93&befer  (Rodenberg's  Klostermanns  Grundstück^  III). 

2.  For  names  of  persons  and  places  not  preceded  by  an  article, 
the  foUowing  variations  of  the  general  rule  for  the  formation  of  the 
gen.  occur : 

a.  Names  of  persons  ending  in  a  sibilant  9,  f ,  f(^,  r,  ),  may 
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remain  nnchanged  in  the  gen,  sing.,  adding,  usually,  however, 
the  apostrophe:  So^'  ©ebi^te,  nad^  0ettt|'  SBeifung  (Fontane),  )9on 
3ned'  lleinm  frdftiden  «&&nben  (StormX  bie  Stimmen  ^on  gfeltjr'  J^amtroben, 
3(oned'  «eo^geit  (G.  Hirschfeld),  bad  Silbntd  au^  bem  butifolit  SBinfcI  ber 
@tubtfr{lu6e  9(bam  Oleariud'  (Jensen),  3folbe  Stuxi,  bic  5lo<l^tet  «t^rmann 
<Xurj'  (Bartels'  Detäsche  Dichtung^  p.  202).  Many  prefer  %  after  those 
in  %  and  f(^ :  8ufd;'d  iSrjd^Iung  (Minor),  6eim  StnbUd  ®xtAi%W^  (Hart- 
leben). Some  use  in  case  of  all  sibilants  the  mixed  gen.  ending  cn9, 
a  form  once  common,  but  apparently  much  less  used  to-day,  more 
frequent,  however,  with  Christian  names  than  sumames :  an  Subtoig 
^Utfd^end  @eite,bie  ®ttmme  Sfelurend,  «&anfend  unbber9ftomanti!er«9BaIbein« 
famfdt"  (Raabe),  auf  ^anfcn«  Sitten  (Hauptmann). 

Nbte^  In  case  of  names  which  foUow  the  goveniing  noon  the  gen.  i  is  sometimes 
ftToided  by  nsing  the  artide:  bte  Suchet  bed  Sflir.  In  S.G.  the  aitide  and  Dott  U 
nsed  in  coUoqnial  langiuige :  bie  SBüd^et  19om  9^ax.  In  general,  however,  the  axtide 
is  aToided  betöre  an  nnmodified  name,  althongh  it  is  regolarly  naed  if  modified :  bie 
Sudler  bed  Keinen  Bfclix.  In  case  of  somames  the  use  of  the  artide  becomes  natnFal, 
wben  a  title  or  some  descriptive  nonn  is  inserted  between  the  aitide  and  the  name : 
bie  (Reben  bt«  9[Itertnm«forf4er6  (Snrtiu«. 

b.  Fem.  in  h  may  add  «9  or  i^end:  9^aried  or  !Rariend  «^ut. 

c.  Foreign  nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant  usuaily  prefer  the  artide, 
and  thus  remain  uninflected,  as  bie  ©ennania  be6  ^facitud  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus;  or.they  may  less  frequently  be  treated  as  a  German 
wqrd,  5tacitud'  ©ermania,  or,  in  case  of  a  few,  having  thrown  off  their 
foreign  ending,  may  take  end:  <&ora}end  Oben  the, ödes  of  Horace, 
instead  of  bie  Oben  bed  «^otatiud ;  %nt'txi%,  gen.  of  ^ne'a9,  &c. 

d.  Foreign  names  of  persons  do  not  now  retain  their  orinnal 
Latin  or  Greek  declension  except  in  a  few  biblical  names :  N.  ^efu9 
Cfirifiud,  G.  3efu  S^rifli,  D.  3efu  S^rißo,  A.  Sefum  (S^riflum ;  bad  ^^n^ 
gelium  !02att(|äi  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  &c.  Even  here  the  rule  for 
German  nouns  is  often  preferred :  S^rifhtd'  ©eburt,  &c. 

e.  As  it  is  not  customary  for  names  of  places  to  insert  en  before  % 
of  the  gen.,  such  names  of  places  as  end  in  a  sibilant  form  no  gen., 
but  express  this  relation  by  the  prep.  9on  of:  bie  Strafen  ^on  ^arid, 
but  bie  Strafen  «^amburgd,  or  <&am6urgd  ©trafen.  In  poetry,  however, 
the  apostrophe  may  be  used  after  sibilants :  an  Jtot^id'  Jtftfle  (Grill- 
parzer's  Argonauten,  a),  für  ^tUaV  <&ei(  unb  ©I&d  (ib.). 

87.  Names  of  places  and  persons  take  no  sign  for  the  dat  and  acc.  in 
choice  language,  but  earlier  and  still  in  the  classical  period  the  ending  ita 
for  dat  and  acc.  sing,  was  quite  common  in  case  of  unmodified  names  of 
persons.  This  ^en  survived  in  the  coIIo<^uial  language  and  has  again  become 
quite  common  in  recent  literature  which  reilects  coUoquial  speech:  ^bcA 
tranfm  toic  immer  Bei  9)i0mar(f en  (Sudermann's  Es  lebe  dcis  Leben,  p.  60).  $116 
Statt  3mme  öffnete,  jlanb  Otnbotf  auf  bem  fleinen  9(ur  nnb  fagte,  ba$  er  ißatem  ^olrn 
fofle  unb  ^biotgen  au(^  (Fontane^s  SteckUn^  chap.  xiv).  For  the  origin  of  the 
forms  in  ^m  see  84. 

88.  In  a  number  of  instances  words  which  are  in  an  oblique  case  are  not 
feit  as  such|  and  are  inflected  as  if  they  weie  simple  stems : 

I.  The  many  geographical  names  in  «en  are  in  fact  datives :  92euenftr^m, 
©ad^fen,  from  older  ze  (» gu)  der  niuwun  kirchun,  ze  den  Sachsen.  They 
originated  in  prepositional  phraaes,  later  the  preposition  and  artide  disap- 


et  SBatfm  ^ten  folle  unb  i^ebkoigen  au(^  (Fontane's  Siechlin^  chap.  xiv).    34 
)t  @rofmnltet  bitten.    Likewise  fem.  titles :  SRaiejt&t«  93efe^(  His  Majesty's 
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{>eax€d  and  the  dative  became  the  stem  o£  the  new  ibnn :  bie  ^au))tflabt 
^ad^fen«. 

3.  Thos  an  original  gen.  is  often  not  feit  as  such  and  treated  as  a  simple 
stem :  Sir  koerben  un6  n&d^fUn  3o]^aimi  (St  John's  day)  toicber  fprcd^en  (Spiel- 
hagen's  Was  will  das  werden^  II.  ii)«  !Bi^  fünftige  Sol^annid.  Here  3o^nni, 
or  3o^nni^,  b  a  masc.  gen.  treated  as  an  acc.,  the  gender  being  masc  after 
the  analogy  of  the  word  Sag  understood,  or  fem«  after  the  analogy  of 
SBei^nad^t6)eit  Christmas-time,  $1in9{i)eit  Pentecost. 

80«  Formerly  and  still  in  the  claäsical  period  the  gen.  which  was  preceded 
by  an  artide  usually  took  an  i :  IDie  Seiben  bc^  3nnaen  Sertl^  Ths  Sufferings 
of  Young  Werther  (title  of  one  of  Goethe's  worksj. 

90.  colloquiaUy,  especially  in  the  North,  masculine  and  feminine  common 
nouns  (the  latter  of  which  according  to  the  general  rule  are  not  inflected  in 
the  sing.)  are  often  treated  as  proper  nowis,  the  Substantive  dropping  the 
artide  and  taking  an  6  in  the  gen.  and  sometimes  (e)n  (see  87)  in  the  dat  and 
acc.,  when  it  refers  to  a  definite  person :  $ater  (ommt.  9Benn  ße  i^aifetd  ®eburt<; 
toa  feiern  (Fontane's  Effi^  chap.  vii).  %Vi  bifl  SBoterd  Siebter  (Hauptmannes 
Michael  Krämer^  Act  i).  3a,  bcine  34>(^ter  nnb  SBatcr^  bin  i^  (ib.).  SlaAbartf 
^xa^tjvx,  @c^u^et«  IDort^en,  SRamad  (SSttttettf,  XaxAti)  3i»tmer.  3(^  »erbe  ba« 
buttern  fagen.  9i\A  Scan  3ntiiie  öffnete,  jlanb  Otubolf  auf  bem  Keinen  Slur  unb  fojte, 
baf 
toerbe 
Order. 

A  title  with  a  preceding  artide  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  name,  if  it  is 
used  as  such :  be6  IDefan  (Marriot's  Der  geistliche  Tod^  chap.  ii),  mit  ben  @a(^ 
be6  IDoftor  (Hauptmannes  Friedensfest^  p.  15)1  but  more  cpmmonly  with  in- 
flectional  < :  bie  @timnie  be«  IDoftor«  (ib.,  ^.  48),  bed  S)oftors  ^dnb  (ib.,  p.  52). 

91.  The  residence  of  an  individual  is  often  written  in  one  woxxl  with  his 
name :  fyxt  2antnter0«93tnnen  Mr.  Lammers  from  Bremen ;  IDireftor  SBirtl^« 
$l«t^fee  bei  Berlin  Director  Wirth  from  Plötzensee  near  Berlin.  Formerly 
Dan  was  placed  before  the  name  of  the  place.  The  t>on  is  not  now  used,  as 
it  might  be  construed  as  representing  a  title  of  nobility. 


Inflection  of  Titles^ 

92.  A  füll  treatment  of  the  proper  titles  which  must  be  given  to 
people  of  different  social  Standing  can  be  obtained  in  any  of  the 
numerous  SBriefflellrr  which  usually  treat  this  delicate  subject. 

The  leading  points  as  to  the  inflection  of  these  titles  are  as 
follows : 

I«  When  a  title  (or  titles)  not  preceded  by  an  article  Stands 
before  a  name  of  a  person,  the  name  alone  is  inflected,  except 
the  one  title  «^err  Mr.^  which  is  always  inflected :  Jtaifer  fflil^Imd 
@(^Iof  Emperor  William's  Castle,  $rofetTot  £)r.  9t.  Jtul^ind  SSorlefungen 
the  lectures  of  Professor  A.  Kuhn,  Ph.D.  Da«  Seben  «&njog  SBern* 
\flx\Ä.  (Er  f))ra(3^  ^on  $rä{lbent  ®rant,  ^on  ®raf  Sted^ferg.  But  <6emt 
@d^mibtd  «i&ut,  ber  <6ut  bed  «^errn  Sd^mibt,  ber  ®o](|n  bed  Kaufmann« 
«ßerrn  @cl^mibt.  Earlier  in  the  period  <&err  was  treated  like  other 
titles  and  was  left  uninflected  when  not  preceded  by  an  article  r 
9Ra(!^  <£r  <6en  3u{ten  (see  87)  ben  At^\  nid^t  n;amt  (Lessing's  Minna, 
1,2). 

a,  Exceptions  occur  not  infrequently  when  a  gen.  follows  its  governing 
neun.    Here  the  title  and  also  the  name  if  the  latter  has  an  appended  title 
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(see  3,  below)  and  does  not  itself  end  in  a  Sibilant  have  quite  frequently 
infiection  instead  of  the  name  alone  having  it :  bie  SSebaiflen  ^co^^i  iEltmtni 
M  ©iebentm  (Goethe),  ein  »rief  SUn\^  Subioi^  (Kölnische  ZHtung),  ^SA  !)M« 
fotger  toeilanb  ^^cfycfMi^  ®il^lm  (Über  Land  und  Meer)  ^  bte  Xe^^ta  M  oütti,  aU 
1^16  \e{{  bcfannten  4^etnt  «on  %p9Xt,  M  3&0enitaflcr6  toeilanb  ^rfürflcn  3oad^i»i« 
bc6  (Srjim  (Wildenbruch),  \^  sunt  Sffonnmmtc  Jtönig«  9Rax  II.  (Hans  Hopfen). 

2.  a,  When  the  title  or  other  similar  modif^ing  noun  Standing 
before  the  name  is  preceded  by  an  article,  it  may  be  inflected, 
or  more  commonly  remains  unchanged,  the  name  itself  usually 
remaining  without  inflection:  bie  SBerfo  bed  $rofefford  or  fßrofeffor 
S^mibt,  bie  Jtix^^bien  bed  Stdulein  JHara,  bet  Srief  be9  Ö^im  ©rüneBaum 
(Raabe),  mit  <&iklfc  bed  O^eimd  (Srünebaum  (ib.),  unter  bent  Jtommanbo 
eined  <&au4)tling  namend  Siamen  {Kölnische  Zeüung),  an  Sorb  be9  ®(^if 
(or  @d^ifed)  ^bm,  oini)alb  M  Sta}^  SiSmard,  M  Si  bed  IBogel  Ko^  im 
>:0i^x6itn  &\nVbaM  M  @eefal^rerd  (Raabe). 

When  the  gen.  precedes»  the  name  sometimes  has  9  and  is 
sometimes  without  it :  meine«  8rteunbed  ^ctpp\)9^i  Otegenfd^irm  (Raabe's 
Frühling,  chap.  iv),  bed  Onfel  «^einrid^d  ®timme(Storm*s  Carsten  Curator, 
"p.  144),  M  ®taMtrom)>etet  8iaf mann  SBIafen  (Scheffel's  Trompeter,  6. 
Stück). 

Inflection  of  the  title  is  more  common  in  the  wk;  declension : 
ber  @f>f)n  M  @rafen  3it^tn%,  but  an  8orb  be«  »$rin$  KBalbemar'*  (boa^ 

Earlier  in  the  period  and  sometimes  still  we  find  inflection  of 
both  title  and  name^  even  when  the  gen.  follows:  bie  ioii^xü^ 
M  Jturfürfieu  ^Ibrecl^td  (Lessing),  auf  ber  flauBigen  S^auffee  bed  Setter« 
SBaffertreter«  (Raabe's  A,  T.,  chap.  xxxvi).  Sometimes  we  find  the 
inflection  of  the  name  alone:  ber  Stian^  ber  «&au«dIo(te  be«  S>oftor 
S)a^reiter«  (Raabe^s  Pechlin,  IL  chap,  xiz). 

^o/€.  In  the  rare  case  where  a  tiüe  in  the  gen.  is  preceded  by  a  dependent  gen. 
whidi  b  ihodified  by  an  article  or  pronominal  adjective,  the  governing  title  mnst  of 
conne  drop  iti  article.  In  this  case  nsage  does  not  commonly  lequire  a  gen.  ending 
on  the  governing  gen.,  as  t&e  force  of  the  article  or  pronominal  adjective  before  the 
preoeding  dependent  gen.  is  feit,  bat  more  consclentions  writers  nse  the  gen.  ending 
here :  an  ®otb  €einet  SRafeft&t  ^Aiff  (instead  of  €4iffd)  Wlem,  bec  UebenADÜtbke 
Aommanbant  @.[etnec]  SR.Laiefldt]  Stitnmi  ffalfe  (Kölnische  Zeitung,  Others  prefer 
here  to  replace  the  governing  gen.  by  a  cUt.  after  )»on :  Ott  93otb  9im  deiner  fRatefUU 
e^iff  SRöioe. 

b.  \(  several  titles  preceded  by  an  article  stand  before  a  name, 
usually  only  the  first  title  is  inflected,  but  there  is  here  much 
fluctuation  in  usage,  the  tendency,  however,  being  towards  non- 
inflection:  bie  Sorlefungen  be«  $rofeffor«  «&ofrat  ®^mibt;  be«  «^erm 
@taat«minlfler«  bon  Stein;  bie  üßitteUung  unfere«  berel^irten  <(kmi  ^xxtU 
tot«  S)oftor  (RofenBerg  (Hirschfeld);  be«  <&erm  fßrofeffor  9}iebetm&(Iet 
(M.  Dreyer);  ba«  grogl^erjioe  (Entgegenfornmen  be«  ©e^eimen  üßebijtnalrat« 
fßtofeffor«  Dr.  Stül^ilVeser Zeitung);  an  Stelle  be«  (Sel^elmen  S^ebiainalrat 
$rof.  Dr.  ^tnodf  (National-Zeitung) ;  ber  3:ob  be«  Dr.  IBaron  Saromir 
9htnb9.  The  title  «^n,  as  in  the  secönd  and  third  examples,  is  always 
inflected,  as  is  also  an  adjective  which  Stands  in  the  title,  as  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  examples. 

3.  An  appended  title  is  inflectdd  whether  the  preceding  name  is 
declined  or  not :  bie  lange  Stegieriing  fftiebd^«  bc«  ®ro^n;  or  bie  lange 
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Stegietung  M  Jtönigd  9titMdi  M  ®ro§«i.  Some  prefer  to  drop  d  in 
the  first  example,  as  the  inflection  of  the  appended  title  clearly 
marks  the  case  relation :  htx  S9niber  SrieMd^  M  ©rofeit  (Fontane's 
Vor  dem  Sturm,  II.  14).  The  title  alone  may  be  inflected  in  case 
of  iunior,  fenior :  auf  bem  Settc  Susann  {uniord  (Raabe's  Deutscher 
Adel,  chap.  xx),  fk^U  iuniord  Stimme  (Halbe's  Mutier  Erde,  p.  157). 
We  also  oflen  hear :  bU  ®ttmme  (RaaBed  iuntor.  If  the  name  is 
preceded  by  an  article  the  title  here  remains  uninflected:  had 
<6o(^jettdgefd;enf  M  ^ttxxi  Gcfart  jiunior  (Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn, 
chap.  xi). 

4.  Such  words  as  S^mnb,  Sater,  &c.,  are  often  treated  as  titles : 
S)ad  ifl  Srrunb  a^üOerd  Srrau. 

5.  The  name  foUowing  t^on  in  titles  of  nobility  originally  marked 
the  residence  or  locality,  but  it  has  largely  lost  its  force  to-day  and 
is  feit  as  a  part  of  the  name,  and  hence  the  9  is  appended  to  it : 
Otto  »on  SBidmar(f 9  (Reben.  When,  however,  the  governing  noun 
precedes,  we  find  the  part  of  the  name  before  me  öon  inflected 
according  to  older  usage :  bad  8e6en  ®d|end  t)on  SBerlic^ingen  (Goethe), 
Me  SBraut  9tiebrt(^8  s^on  ©limmem  (Raabe's  A.  T.,  chap.  xii),  ein 
Sttgenbporttdt  SBil^elmd  )»on  Oranien  (Kölnische  Zeitung,  No.  i,  1895). 
Present  usage  also  allows  here  inflection  at  the  end  of  the  entire 
name :  im  3cttalter  Otto  bon  Stdmardd  (Fontane's  Cälnle,  XIII),  ivoti 
Briefe  SBil^elm  bon  «^umBoIbt^  (Beilage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung,  1901, 
No.  84).  S)ad  ifl  eine  SBeleibtgung  be9  (Snbenfend  unfered  Sdteri^end  unb 
ißrofefor  )?on  Stangenl^ofend  (G.  Ompteda). 

6.  The  title  Srau  is  placed  before  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
husband,  and  f^rau  or  9tdulein  before  a  designation  of  relationship, 
and  usually  alone  have  inflection,  if  the  article  or  a  pronominal 
precedes:  (Die)  gfrou  ®^mibt,  gen.  ber  8frau  @c^mibt,  &c.,  but  ^au 
©d^miDtg  ©o^n ;  (bie)  gftau  ^rofeffbr,  (Die)  Stau  ©oftor,  (Die)  jjrau  Dberil, 
&c ;  3^re  grau  SKutter,  3]&re  gfrau  3:ante,  3]j)r  (3^re)  gfraulein  JTante,  &c. 
Earlier  in  the  period  «in  was  oilen  added  to  the  title  and  still 
occasionally  occurs :  bie  Stau  $rofefforin  (Goethe).  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  old  ending  i^in  is  still  usually  employed :  (Die)  gfrau  diätin, 
(Die)  Stau  @e^eime  Statin,  (bie)  Stau  ©enatorin,  bie  ©r&fin  or  bie  Stau  ®räf!n, 
bie^perjogin  or  bie  Sfrau  4<rjogin,bie  Königin  or  bie  9tau  Königin,  bie  Aaiferin 
Sriebri(^  the  wife  of  Emperor  Frederic,  &c. ;  if)xt  %xavL  ®ema^Iin,  3^e 
gfrou  ®4^n>ä9erin,  ii^v  (3^re)  ^dulein  ®(^tt?dgenn,  &c  If  the  title  is 
preceded  by  an  adjective»  as  in  the  second  example,  it  must  be 
inflected. 

Instead  of  Srrau  or  SrrduTein  the  fem.  article  is  often  placed  before 
the  name,  which  in  populär  language  often  adds  in  (usually  cor- 
rupted  to  en)  and  in  N.G.  dialect  also  fi^e :  bie  SD^arlitt  Miss  Marlitt 
(the  Pseudonym  of  a  well-known  authoress),  bie  ©d^uljen  (corruption 
of  Sc^uljin)  Mrs.  Schulz,  bie  SBederin  or  Secferfd^e  Mrs.  Becker,  bie 
9rau  $afiorf(^e  (Raabe's  Odfeld,  chap.  xxii).  Formerly  in  was  added 
to  the  name  also  in  the  literary  language :  bie  ®ottfd^ebin  (authoressy 
1713-62),  bie  Jtarfd^in  (poetess,  1722-91). 

In  case  of  males  ^txx  is  placed  before  the  designation  of  relation- 
ship  or  rank,  and  is  always  inflected :  3^r  <&en  SSatet,  S^red  «&erm 
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aSatrr« ;  3^r  ^tn  »ruber,  &c. ;  Sl^r  ^ttt  ®ma%  &c. ;  3l{ir  ^m  6^f 
your  employer;  ber  »gerr  OSerfl,  &c.,  «&err  DBerfl  (direct  address); 
Ut  JQtix  *5Jrofeffor,  &c.,  «ftcrr  ^rofeffor  (direct  address). 

Plural  of  Names  of  Persons  and  Places. 

93.  There  is  considerable  diversitv  of  usage  in  the  formation  of 
the  plural  of  names  of  persons  and  places : 

I.  The  favorite  formation  in  familiär  lan^age  is  either  to  add  9 
(often  end  after  sibilants)  to  the  name  or  title  used  as  a  name,  or 
less  frequently  to  leave  the  name  undeclined  in  all  the  cases: 
SRüHer«  f)aUn  SBefud^  The  Müllers  have  Company.  SBir  gc^n  ju 
©(^uTjenö,  ju  SDoftor«  We  are  going  to  Schulzens,  to  the  family  of 
the  doctor.  3n?cl  ffiolfö,  gwi  SKaricö  (or  very  commonlv  SWarien 
according  to  b.  (2)below),  two  persons  by  the  name  of  Wolf,  Mary; 
bie  Reiben  (Slifabet^d  or  (Slifa6et^  (or  often  (SltfaBet^en  and  sometimes 
(SlifaBet^c  according  to  b.  {2)),  but  usuallv  bie  Bciben  2lgne8,  3neÖ  with 
non-inflection,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  sibilant,  non-inflection 
being  also  more  common  here  than  the  form  in  •en  according  to  b.  (2); 
bie  bieten  Subrotg  in  ber  frang5{!f(l^en  ®t\^i(t)U,  im  Samilien^aufe  ber  SBet^Ianb 
(Raabe's  IVunnigd,  chap.  i). 

Geographica!  names  especially  remain  uninflected  in  the  pl. : 
bie  6eiben  &ran!fiirt  the  two  eitles  of  Frankfurt,  bie  Beiben  SKeÄlenburg 
(or  SKedlenBurgö)  the  two  Mecklenburgs. 

If  the  title  used  as  a  name  is  wk.,  the  plural  will  end  in  end : 
«Präflbentenß  treten  ^eute  eine  f (eine  Weife  inS  ®ebirge  an  The  family  of 
the  President  Starts  out  on  a  little  trip  into  the  mountains  to-day, 

a.  In  such  examples  as  ©it  ge^en  gu  ®4u(jt«  the  e«  is  now  feit  as  a  plural 
ending,  although  the  noun  originally  was  a  gen.  dependcnt  upon  a  governing 
noun  understood  such  as  ^u«  or  gamiUe.  In  S.G.  populär  language  the 
gen.  of  the  sing,  article  in  tht  reduced  form  of  *i  is  here  still  placed  before 
the  name,  even  though  the  verb  plainly  shows  that  the  noun  is  feit  as  a 
plural :  '$  fyixttxuaaa  begleiteten  un«.  In  other  cases,  bowever,  as  in  bie  beiben 
öcrto«  the « is  a  real  plural  ending.  ,.  .  , 

d,  Many  prefer  to  inflect  names  of  persons  accordmg  to  the  regulär 
deciension  for  common  nouns,  as  follows :  (i)  Most  of  the  masculines  end 
in  the  plural  in  e :  bie  fficlfe,  griebri^e,  ber  lejte  ber  aöeDlanbe  (Raabe's  JVun- 
ntFel,  chap.  ii)  /Ä^  ^asi  of  tke  Weylands^  &c.  Earlier  in  the  period  the 
plural  of  ^an<  John  was  weak,  but  it  is  now  usually  ^anfe,  or  when  used  as 
a  common  class  noun  ^dnfe  (see  TL  i.^.  (2)).  (2)  Most  feminines  take  the 
weak  plural  ending  en  except  those  in  a  and  ^,  which  take  «  quite  uniformly : 
bie  SWarien,  SRat^ilben,  Slbell^iben,  but  bie  Söerto«,  Wanni?«,  &c.  Those  ending  in 
a  consonant  have  sometimes  a  strong  plural  according  to  the  2nd  cl. :  bie 
(Slifabetbe  instead  of  the  more  common  wk.  form  dlifabet^en.  Diminutives  in 
i^m  and  *el  form  the  plural  accordmg  to  the  ist  d.  str. :  bie  ^ann^n,  a»attBeL 
(3)  Those  masculines  ending  in  «e,  ?el,  ^en,  ^et,  also  all  diminutives  in  *(^ett 
and  *%\,  take  no  ending  in  the  plural :  bie  fintier,  @*(eöe(,  Äarlc^en,  &c.  (4) 
Foreign  nouns  may  remain  uninflected,  but  may  also  add  ?<  or  ?e,  and  some 
in  *o  may  add  ^nen  or  me :  bie  S^oo^,  «Ibo,  &c ;  bie  Sogliofho«,  &c, ;  bie  SBerftile, 
&c. ;  for  those  in  *9A,  *e<,  iVA,  see  79. 2.  d ;  bie  datone,  Gatonen,  or  Sato«,  &c 
(5)  As  a  rule  names  of  persons  are  not  inflected  according  to  the  3rd  and 
4th  classes  of  the  strong  dcdcnsion,  as  there  is  at  least  in  the  literary 
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language  an  aversion  to  mutation  here,  but  in  coUoquial  speech  mutated 
plurals  can  also  be  found  after  the  anaiogy  of  common  nouns :  bie  SEBdlfe 
m  bct  @4ule,  bie  Cluäfle  (pl.  of  Duajl)  (Fontane's  Wanderungen^  voL  I.  chap. 
@aT)).  These  mutated  plurals  are  not  infrequently  used  m  a  sarcastic  or 
humorous  sense :  d^  tvirb  gctvünf^t,  baf  f&mtUd^e  Jtortmftnner  (pL  of  Jtorttnann)  in 
3ufttnft  i^re  unvcrfd^imtcn  SubtingU^feiten  gcf&niaft  mttettaffcn  (Stader).  ®ie  ifl  eine 
®ritne6anni,  nnb  bie  ®rnneBänme  fönncn  im  S^otfau  bie  3&j^ne  gnfantmenbeiSen  (Raabe's 
Hun^erfastoTy  chap.  i).  (6)  Only  the  names  of  nationalities  and  a  few  famous 
&milies  are  inilected  weak ;  see  76. 1. 3  (toward  end).  Raabe  in  his 
EuUnpfingsten^  chap.  ix,  has  formed  the  plural  of  the  family  name  SleMung 
weak,  perhaps  facetiously  after  the  analogy  of  the  mythical  dynasty  bie 
^Ribetungett  (see  76. 1. 3,  toward  end).  Fontane  in  his  Vor  dem  Sturm  forms 
the  plural  of  the  family  name  SSi^i)^  accordin^  to  the  2nd  d.  str.,  but  in 
one  place  (I.  i)  we  find  a  weak  plural  where  it  is  represented  as  a  part 
of  an  inscription  upon  a  house  of  the  year  1634 :  ^o^  tfl  bet  93i{^e)oi^u  ^vA, 
Some  N.G.  authors  employ  the  weak  plural  quite  commonly:  IBeonie  bei 
^eanxl  Sie  flingt  bir  bai  von  einet  ©(^neibertcd^ter  ^iet  im  Sanbe  ber  ^ri^i  unb 
itirlinen?  (Raabe's  Die  Akten  des  Vo^elsangs^  P-  7i)*  ^^  toor  bie  @U))?fi!^aft 
ber  U^Un  (rrenssen's/c^nf  £/^/.  chap.  i,and  often  elsewhere).  IDie  Urdteuen  bet 
atten  Seit  maren  i9ie((eu^t  teligicfe  @4t9&tmet  (R.  Huch's  Ludolf  Ursleu^  chap.  ii). 
c,  The  names  of  countries  and  places  usually  form  their  plurad  with  tf  or 
remain  uninflected.  The  plural  of  bie  ®d^1oeig,  however,  occurs  with  the  endin^ 
df  the  2nd  cl.  str. :  IDie  ®^n)eiie  koetben  immer  Seinet  (Fontane's  IVanderungen^ 
vol.  I,  chap.  Die  Ruppiner  Sckweix), 

2.  Some  make  a  shade  of  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
uninflected  plural  form  and  the  plural  in  9.  In  the  sense  of 
men  like,  all  proper  names  remain  uninflected  in  the  plural,  while 
they  end  in  d  to  designate  all  or  several  members  of  a  family : 
bie  ^^erer,  bie  ®rimm  men  like  Scherer,  Grimm,  but  braune  flnb  nicJ^t 
Tet<^  The  Browns  (a  definite  family)  are  not  rieh.  Here  again  we 
find  a  difference  of  usage.  Sometimes  we  find  in  die  former 
meaning  also  plurals  in  e  and  8 :  bie  Saljmanne  men  like  Salzmann, 
bie  <&um6oIbtd  men  like  Humboldt,  Heine  Sinbaud  unb  ^tument^ato 
(A.  Bartels)  little  Lindaus  and  Blumenthals. 

Some  add  9  to  indicate  different  members  of  the  same  family 
and  inflect  the  name  according  to  the  regulär  declensions,  to 
distinguish  different  families  of  the  same  name :  bie  Sdpmibtd  the 
different  members  of  a  definite  family  by  the  name  of  Schmidt. 
60  9i8t  ^iele  ®<6mibte  (or  Sc^mibt)  There  are  many  families  of  the 
name  of  Schmidt. 

3.  Several  names  are  often  found  in  the  singular  after  one 
plural  article,  which  indicates  the  case  of  each  of  the  proper 
names  and  by  its  plural  form  shows  that  all  are  included  in  the 
Statement:  (lic^^om  n^ar  aud  ber  ^tit  ber  Sefreiungdfriege  (er  befannt 
atd  ein  ^eunb  ber  3(mbt,  @cl(Ieiermac(er,  ^ttifyt^,  Sleimer.  S)ie  Sinbatt 
unb  @enoffen  Lindau  and  his  literary  following ;  bie  ®(!^mibt,  Später 
unb  @o^n;  bie  beibeu  Sted^lind,  93ater  unb  ®o(n  (Fontane's  Stechlin, 
chap.  u);  and  also  without  the  article:  ®trabni|  QSater  unb  @o(n 
(Marriot's  Seine  Gottheit^  chap.  vii),  bon  ^Urußein  Söhnen,  9Bien(H.  von 
Hofmannsthal's  Der  Abenteurer^  p.  161). 

Sometimes  we  find  not  only  a  plural  article  but  also  a  plural 
adjective,  both  of  which  show  b^  their  plural  form  that  they  apply 
to  all  the  proper  names :  Sei  Steinou  jwang  er  bie  böttig  überrafc^ten 
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^ixTti  unb  Suhta  au  fd^im))fn<^er  Jta)>ituIation.  The  article  in  each  of 
the  above  cases  has  collective  force,  and  hence  when  the  names 
are  to  be  taken  separately  the  article  must  be  dropped :  9la(^fommm 
\>on  ®t\^U^ttm,  beten  iRamen  mit  ben  ^ogen  Staxl  Slugufld,  Smaliad,  ®ottf)t^ 
[ür  tnimer  t^erfnüpft  finb,  tooQten  bie  neuerjrifc^te  ®f>tifyt^axitit  förbem. 

Instead  of  the  definite  article  before  a  number  of  names  we  often 
find  the  indefinite  with  the  force  of  such  men  (warnen)  as:  3^  ben 
S)orfgef(^i^tenerjd^Iern  {leSen  n^ir  fd^Iie^üi^  aud^  nod^  einen  ^id)ttx,  ber  mit 
feinen  iRatur»  unb  Sanbfc^aftdfid^ilberungen  einen  gen^iffen  ©egenfa^  ju  ben 
Stnltnx*  unb  Sittengem&Iben  eined  %uer6a(^,  (Hanf  unb  dtofegget  btibet,  9(bal» 
6ert  @tifter  (L.  Salomon).  3(uf  ber  anbeten  ®eite  n;oÖen  n?it  aSer  aud^ 
ni(^t  bergeffen,  ba$  in  bem  iavä>  etned  albert  SBi^tud,  eined  ©ottfrieb  SttUa 
unb  eined  Sonrob  ^erbinanb  SUiet^er  ber  beutf^e  ©eifl  mit  feine  fierrli^ßen 
fblütm  getrieben  ^at  (Hamb,  Correspondent^  July  5,  1902). 

4«  If  a  title  Stands  before  the  name,  the  plural  form  depends  upon 
the  relation  of  the  title  to  the  name.  If  title  and  name  are  usually 
found  together  and  are  thus  feit  as  one  name,  the  combination  is 
accordingly  treated  as  a  single  name,  and  hence  d  is  added  to  the 
last  Word  of  the  combination :  bie  grräulein  @d^mibtd  Üie  Miss  SchmüÜs, 
Usage  here,  however,  fluctuates  as  in  268. 1. 1.  a  and  also  in 
English,  and  hence  we  also  find  bie  Srrdulein  Sd^mibt  the  Misses 
Schmidt,  especially  where  no  ambiguity  can  arise,  as  in  case  of 
a  modifying  word  or  a  plural  verb :  Die  leiben  Srtdulein  ®4mibt.  S)ie 
Sräulein  ©d^mibt  flnb  franf.  But  even  where  there  is  no  ambiguity 
we  also  find  the  pl.  in  d:  bie  beiben  (Fräulein  Selgentreud  (Fontane's 
Frau  J,  7*..  iv).  In  bie  Srau  SRutter  the  second  word  usually 
takes  the  pl.  form:  tjon  ben  ^rau  !Rüttern  (Raabe's  Deutscher  Adel, 
chap,  iii).  In  case  of  «&err,  however,  both  words  are  inflected :  meine 
lieben,  oerel^itten  <&errn  £eutnantd  (Hartleben's  Rosenmontag,  2.  3). 
Also  in  case  of  ffrau :  mit  ben  S'rauen  !Riittern  (Raabe's  uuimanns 
Reisen,  chap.  iv). 

If  the  title  or  other  appositive  does  not  necessarily  form  a  part 
of  the  name,  but  is  feit  as  containing  a  definite  important  modifica- 
tion  of  it,  it  is  inflected,  while  the  name  itself  remains  uninflected  : 
bie  (^otf^ungen  ber  beiben  Settern  ®ara{tn.  S)ie  ©ebtüber  ©rimrn.  Both 
words  are  oilen  inflected:  9^eine  Settern  Stambergd  (Hartleben's 
Rosenmontag,  3.  5).  ®rafen  Saffeborad  ffait  ed  im  Sanbe  gegeben,  fo« 
lange  aRenf(^n  jurütfi^enfen  fönnten  (SpieUiagen's  Herrin,  p.  209). 

Peculiarities  in  the  Inflection  of  Nouns. 

94«  I.  Many  nouns,  especially  those  that  have  no  article  or  other 
modifying  word  before  them,  remain  uninflected  in  certain  rela- 
tions,  described  briefly  as  follows: 

a.  Unmodified  nouns  connected  by  unb:  bie  ®ren}e  jwifd^en  3(ffe 
unb  S^enfc^,  bad  Serl^dltnid  Oon  «&err  unt)  ®fla9e,  ein  3^ann  bon  <&er}  unb 
9Rut.  fflun  fe^  bi(^  Ml^in  gioifc^en  JQtxx  unb  8rrau  S)drr  (Fontane),  but  in 
this  combination  also  with  inflection :  S)ort  t>erabfdbiebete  er  {t(^  fofbrt 
bon  <&erm  unb  Srau  Seemann  (Hirschfeld's  Das  grüne  Band,  viii). 

b.  Ina,  list  of  unmodified  words :  bie  Stufen  t)on  Sterling,  ©efed  unb 
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9?etfltr  the  different  stages  of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and  mästen 
Adjective-substantives,  however,  must  always  be  inflected,  even  in 
sudi  lists :  bie  (Smttung  i9on  ®(^if/  SRannfcbaft  unb  flftcifenben. 

c.  As  an  unmodified  objective  predicate  (262.  III.  2.  A):  S)er 
9Btrt  nannte  mic^  ®raf  unb  bann  (ErgelUnj  (Immermann).  Sometimes 
inflection  occurs  here :  (Sd  tcax  ungefähr  fo,  n^U  n?enn  @ie  auf  bcr  ^uxä)^ 
reife  na<^  einem  anbern  ®tem  n^aren  ober  \>on  einem  anbern  fdmen.  Jturj  tt>ad 
man  fo  Sbealiflen  nennt  (Wilbrandt's  Franz,  III). 

<if.  As  an  unmodified  appositive :  bad  ®e6e(l  be9  fmtrrif<^en  «(^of^unbd 
®en>iffen  (Goethe's  Götz,  2,  i).  S)em  Otuegeflo^'nen  feine  ^Tod^ter  qeBen,  | 
^ift  felSfl  fld^  um  ben  9lamen  3ube  l^ringen  (Gutzkow's  Und  Acosta^ 
3,  4).  The  noun  which  the  appositive  explains  may  in  German  be 
suppressed ;  SBad  )9erflef|en  Sie  unter  (Sngel?  SBer  fommen  €ie  mir  ni(f;t 
mit  [bem  SBortl  8fl&0el  (Fontane's  Frau  Jenny,  chap.  ix). 

€.  Modifieo  or  unmodified  nouns  that  have  become  so  closely 
associated  with  a  verb  as  to  form  one  idea  with  it,  especially  in  the 
predicate  relation :  SBir  flnb  nid^t  me(^r  ^txx  über  bad,  n^ad  entf))rungen 
ifl,  aber  »ir  finb  «&err,  ed  unfti^dbliti^  gu  ma(^n  (Goedie's  Wahherw. 
3,  12)«  Unter  Umftänben  fönnen  »ir  ade  SRobeK  fein  (Hauptmann's 
Michael  Kramer,  Act  2,  p.  58).  9la(^  einigen  8Bo4fen  fc^on  waren  |!e 
0ut  9reunb  mit  mir  (Marriot's  Seine  Gottheit,  chap.  iij. 

/.  In  case  of  an  unmodified  noun  that  Stands  betöre  a  preposition 
and  is  repeated  again  after  it :  <Sie  ruhten  «&er)  an  <&erj. 

g,  Neut.  and  masc.  nouns  used  in  a  collective  sense  after  expres- 
sions  of  wdght,  measure,  extent,  or  quantity ;  see  96. 4.  (i). 

2.  An  unmodified  noun  in  the  singular  foUowing  bon  in  a  phrase 
which  Stands  as  an  appositive  to  a  preceding  noun  acn^es  with  this 
preceding  noun  in  case :  ein  armer  Seufel  t>on  $](|iIologe  (Schücking),  ein 
^nvod  9on  «^erjendmenfd^  (F.  Lienhard).  (Er  fi^alt  «ben  £&mmel  \>on 
3ttngen,''  ber  9on  „Stuten  und  Slafen  n\<ijti  teu^U  "  (Frenssen's  Jörn  UM, 
chap.  xviii).  In  the  plural  the  dative  form  is  required :  Unb  meine 
<6unbe  bon  {Reitern  I  (Goethe's  Götz,  3,  13);  wir  betben  bummen  3ungen 
bon  fRebijinem  (Hartleben's  Das  Kalbscötelette).  If  an  articie  or 
adjective  precedes,  the  dative  is  also  required  in  the  sing.:  ein 
Schürfe  bon  einem  ®oIbaten  (Lessing's  Minna,  3. 11). 

3.  A.  When  a  noun  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun  denoting 
weight,  measure,  extent,  quantity,  or  kind,  and  forms  together 
with  it  the  idea  of  one  complete  whole,  it  Stands  in  the  gen. 
only  in  a  rather  choice,  literary  style,  while  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  every  day  it  more  commonly  Stands  in  apposition 
with  the  preceding  noun  of  weight,  measure,  extent,  or  quantity, 
except  when  that  preceding  noun  is  in  the  gen.  sing.,  in  which 
case  it  more  commonly  takes  the  form  of  the  nominative :  ein  $funb 
^leifd^  (instead  of  gfleifc^ed),  ein  ©lad  guter  aBein,  ber  $reid  bed  $funbed 
gteifd^  (instead  of  gfletfc^ed),  ber  $reid  einer  HBagenlabung  f^Ieftfd^e  StMt, 
famt  einem  Shtber  öfleneic^tfc^em  Sßein,  mit  einem  S)u^enb  guten  ^fe(n  (or 
often  guter  9l^fel,  as  the  gen.  is  better  preserved  when  it  Stands  in 
the  pl.  and  is  modified),  äJafen  aud  (made  out  of)  einer  ^rt  fc^5nem 
üKarmor,  ein  ®tab  bon  40  Zentimeter  Jiänge,  s^ielm  3!aufenb  S)eutf(^en 
befannt;  nac^  einer  @tunbe  9lafi,  na^  bier  3a()i^en  Sfrifl  after  a  period  of 
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four  years,  6  Zaqt  bid  i  (read  einen)  SRonat  ®efängnid  from  six  days 
to  one  month's  imprisonment,  feit  S^iHiarben  Salären«  Sr  fauft  ein 
X)u6enb  gute  @ta(Ifebern.  Staxtai  ifl  eine  ®tunbe  (Sifenba^n  t)on  Sten^an* 
tino^I  entfernt  Cartal  is  an  hour's  ride  by  rail  from  Constantinople- 
(&t  hat  um  eine  ä^inute  gndbtged  @e^^  He  begged  for  a  moment's  Und 
hearing. 

The  gen.  ending  d  of  the  noun  denoting  the  weight  or  measure  is 
often  suppressed,  while  the  dependent  word  has  the  regulär  gen. 
form:  gum  9tnfauf  eine«  ®tüd  f8'uf)9  (Raabe*s  Die  Innersie,  chap.  i). 
The  gen.  ending  d  of  the  noun  denoting  the  weight  or  measure  is 
sometimes  suppressed,  while  the  followmg  noun  is  without  inflec- 
tion :  bie  <&dlfte  M  ^alUti  ^äfoppm  Wp^lwdn  (Raabe's  Eulenpfingsten, 
chap.  x). 

It  must  be  noticed  that  in  case  of  a  pl.  noun  of  weight,  measure, 
or  quantity,  the  following  noun  in  apposition  can  sometimes  alone 
show  the  case,  as  the  noun  denoting  weight,  &c.  has  the  same 
form  for  sing,  and  pl.  and  cannot  distmg^ish  case  relations  in  the 
pl. :  mit  }n;ei  fDuf^nb  Stpfeln,  mit  brei  @^o(t  Client 

The  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  the  weight,  measure,  &c.  some- 
times follows  the  dependent  noun  and  may  even  be  separated  from 
it  by  one  or  more  words,  in  which  case  words  modified  by  a 
pronominal  adjective  (see  B)  can  also  take  the  appositional  con- 
struction:  «&armonif<^ed  @etön  roax  wenig  baBei  (Raabe's  Hom  von 
IVanea,  chap.  xvi).  @on{l  Bot  ed  (i.  e.  bad  ®ebii^t)  angreifSare  $unfte 
bie  9ßenge  (Fontane's  Vor  dem  Sturm,  I.  chap.  xvii).  (Rnfaä^t  3a^(» 
obüerBia  gibt  ed  nur  njenige  (Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatii, 
p.  202).    @oId^e  ffe^Ier  fdnnen  bie  SRenge  im  ißlinhtd  fein. 

a.  Instead  of  the  appositional  construction  the  dependent  noun  often 
prefers  the  nom.  form  of  each  number  throughout  that  number,  except  in 
the  masc.  acc.  sing,  and  the  dat  pL,  where  the  appositional  construction  is 
the  rule :  ber  $reitf  trnte  gubet«  6{lermd^if(!^  Sßdn  the  price  of  a  fuder  (a  mea- 
sure) of  Austrian  wine,  fantt  einem  ^uber  d|ierrei(^if(!^  SBein^  tin  ffttbet  (acc) 
ofimtic^tfd^m  fEkva,  bet  $rei4  einea  $aat6  topflene  Ctriimpft,  mit  ctnem  $aar  twümm 
€trftm)^n. 

^.  With  names  of  streets,  months,  and  seasons  the  artide  often  diops  out 
and  the  gen.  then  gives  way  to  the  appositional  construction,  or  more 
commonly  retains  the  nom.  form  throughout :  Qdt  ^o^ct  <Steimocj)  on  the 
comer  of  the  High  Causeway,  mit  bem  Einfang  3uli  with  the  begmning  of 
July,  ^be  IDegember,  9kuiaan^6  @ommer,  and  always  so  in  naming  the  day 
of  the  month :  ber  crfie  [Itag  understood]  9Rai  the  first  of  May.  In  a  more 
careful  style  also  inflection :  an  ber  (Bif e  ber  93u(fo)oerfhaf e  unb  U6  Euifenufni, 
am  dntt  br«  IDritmber. 

c,  The  gen.  also  gives  way  to  the  appositional  construction  in  certain  cases 
of  proper  nouns  where  possession  is  not  to  be  emphasized,  but  where  it  is 
desued  to  show  that  the  proper  name  is  closely  identified  with  the  thing 
expressed  by  the  preceding  noun  :  ba<  $otttät  SB.  Simmermann  the  portrait  of 
(i.  e.  representing)  W.  Zimmermann,  btr  IKntrag  (Rumelin  the  motion  made  by 
Rümelm,  im  Querlage  ber  befannten  itunflanflaU  (Rnbolf  <S(6ufler,  93fr(in  published 
in  the  well-known  art  Institution  conducted  by  Rudolph  Sdhuster,  Berlin,  bec 
$ro)ef  (Reintfborff  the  law  suit  carried  on  by  or  against  Reinsdorflf,  ba<  i»ot 
einignt  Xagen  oorgefommme  IDuetl  Jto(e»®(^raber  the  duel  which  took  place  a  few 
days  ago  between  Messrs.  Kotze  and  Schrader,  Serbinanb  @(^mibt  9{a((fblgcc 
(on  a  sign)  Ferdinand  Schmidt,  now  followed  by  a  aucoessor,  bec  gräfi^e 
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Sivttg  (Bl^ftn  (G.  Ompteda)  the  branch  of  the  Eysens  that  has  the  rank  of 
count3,  bic  Slr^e  9toa$  Noah's  ark,  bie  ^\i{a  ^äiixviaä^tt  the  villa  of  Mr.  S..  &t 
fugten  ut  Uü  SSo^nl^of  Jtafiel  (into  the  railroad  Station  at  Cassel)  ein  unb,  ebenfalls 
^dlidittmi^t,  balb  toeitrr  (Raabe's  Gutmanns  Reisen^  chap.  iv).  S^et^obe  ^ißz* 
mann  inr  (SrUntung  ber  cn^Ufc^en  ®^rad^  Schliemann's  method  of  leaming 
Ei^lish,  ba<  Stiniftennm  9Buibifd^&(  the  ministry  fonned  by  prime  minister 
Windischgrätz.  And  often  by  Luther  where  we  would  expect  a  gen. :  bie  %t^irc 
yi^TODybie  (Sdcm  SiBonon.  This  idiom  is  also  very  common  with  geo^phical 
names  after  the  word  £ini(:  S>a<  Qlfäffifi^  tr^tecft  lid^  )»on  einer  ^inte  Sobem, 
ffieifenbtttg,  @e(l^  fiibtt>&ctt  bt<  {nc  €leid^<($rcnge  The  Alsatian  dialect  extends  from 
a  line  passing  through  Zabern,  Weissenburg,  Seltz,  southward  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Empire. 

B.  The  gen.  alone  can  be  used  in  all  the  above  cases  if  the 
dependent  noun  is  modified  by  an  article  or  a  pronominal  adjective : 
ein  $funb  guter  Xtt  or  Beffetet  Xu^  but  M  Beflen  Xeed,  ein  (Dfunb  unfcred 
Seed,  &c.  The  dat  after  t)on  here  often  takes  the  place  of  the  gen. : 
einet  t)on  blefen  fRdnnern.  For  an  important  exception  to  the  general 
nile  See  last  part  of  A. 

a*  The  gen.  is  also  still  used  in  case  of  infinitive-substantives  and  certain 
set  expressions:  faum  etne^Ibe  ®tunbe  ®e^n^  entfernt  scarcely  a  half  hour*« 
vraDc  distant,  ein  ©tünbd^  SDegetf  a  short  hour's  walk,  &c. 

4*  Titles  of  books,  &c.  are  inflected,  or  more  commonly  unin- 
flected:  in  «gau^^tmannd  «(Sinfamen  aRenfd^en,"  in  «S)er  SIect  auf  ber  ^xt^ 
See  also  266.  III.  i.  A.^. 

5«  The  inflectional  ending  is  sometimes  afüxed  only  to  the  second 
of  two  nouns  connected  by  unb,  to  emphasize  their  oneness  of 
meaning  (see  MO.  II.  2.  F.  a):  ber  S3e{l(  eigenen  ®runb  unb  SBobend; 
^on  @ott  unb  Ste^td  wegen  by  rights ;  tro(  Stumt  unb  Siegend ;  atid 
ber  SWitte  feine«  energifc^en  Sun  unb  treiben«  (Raabe's  P.M.,  xviii]^; 
aSerlttfi  i^red  «^ab  unb  ®uted.  The  inflection  of  the  second  of  a  pair 
of  words  connected  by  unb  was  employed  freely  in  early  N.H.G.: 
^vA  Jtom  bnb  SKofid  »iUen  (Luther),  mit  gefd^end  Dnnb  gabenn  (id.^  or 
also  with  inflection  on  the  first  word,  mit  gefe^en  ober  vottd  (id.). 
This  usage  is  still  not  infreouent  in  the  classical  period:  mit 
mand^erlei  S^ängel  unb  ®e6re(^n  (Goethe);  qxl  Xier  unb  S&geln  fe^It  ed 
ni^fi  (id.,  Faust,  1.  238).  fflon  Sonn  unb  ®eltett  »eif  i<^  nld^t«  ju  fogen 
(ib.,  1.  279).  With  the  exception  of  a  few  set  expressions,  as  those 
ffiven  above,  it  is  now  rare :  S)ann  l^ört  man  fle  auf  Xxt^)p  unb  ®dngen 
pö^nen  (Storm's  Im  Nachbarhause  links). 

6.  When  Compound  nouns  have  been  formed  by  wrüing  as  one 
ward  2L  noun  and  a  precedin^  modifying  adjective  which  enters  the 
Compound  with  its  inflected  form,  the  adjective  is  declined  through- 
out  as  if  it  stood  apart  from  the  noun :  ber  «6o]^e)>riePer  the  high 
priest,  M  «6o^eni>rie|ler8,  ein  ^oi)tt}pxit^tx.  If  such  a  Compound  enter 
again  into  a  new  Compound  of  which  it  is  itself  the  first  component 
Clement  and  another  noun  the  second,  the  inflected  adjective  of  the 
first  component  element  usually  agrees  illogically  with  the  second 
component  element :  ber  arme  ® önber  the  condemned  criminal,  but 
ein  Bleibe«  2lrme«fünbergefld^t  a  pale  face  of  a  condemned  criminal^  bad 
Wei^e  «rmefönbergejlti^t,  ju  ben  Olrmrnfüttberfrü^Püden ;  Xaufenb  unb  eine 
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SRa^t  The  Arabian  Ntgkts,  but  »te  ein  StBenb  aud  bem  Saufmbunbetnnt« 
na<!^tBu^  (Raabe's  Zum  WHdenMann,  chap.  vii).  Such  Compounds 
are  mere  syntactical  fragments  struggling  toward  the  estate  of  a 
true  Compound.  The  adjective  is  inflected,  since  it  is  customary 
for  adjectives  to  be  inflected,  and  usage  here  as  elsewhere  requires 
inilectional  forms  to  foUow  the  last  component  A  more  logical 
System  of  inner  inflection  is  to  construe  as  often  as  possible  the 
first  noun  of  the  Compound  as  plural  and  allow  the  adjective  of  the 
Compound  to  agree  with  it :  ein  ^(rmefünbergefld^t  a  face  such  as  poor 
condemned  criminals  have.  ffion  Vtmeleutemalerei  üU  fun{l]^iflonf(!^ent 
Segrife  ifl  in  einem  eben  erf<^tenenen  «&efte  bie  Stebe.  A  still  more  logical 
way  of  declining  such  Compounds,  bound  to  triumph  though  in 
many  cases  not  as  yet  so  common  as  the  above,  is  to  form  them 
into  genuine  Compounds  and  dispense  with  the  inflection  of  the 
adjective  of  the  first  element :  bad  bleiche  ^rmfunbergefi<3^t. 

In  many  cases  such  Compounds  are  not  written  together  as 
forming  one  word,  although  they  are  entitled  to  such  recognition 
as  well  as  the  preceding :  bet  {llberne  JTreujbnnb  Society  of  the  Silver 
CrosSi  &c.  A  number  of  similar  formations,  as  ein  gerdu^ertet 
gfif^l&änbTer,  teitenbe  Qlrtitteriefofeme  (inscription  formerly  upon  the 
barracks  near  the  'Oranienburger  Tor'  in  Berlin),  ein  oulgefto^fter 
Xvtx\iMAttf  ein  wo^Irie^nber  SQaffeifabnfant^&c.,  are  capable  of  a  comical 
construction,  a  smoked fishdeaUry  instead  of  a  smoketlfish  dealery  ftc. 
The  comical  feature  of  this  clumsy  construction  has  helped  to  bring 
it  into  disrepute  and  facilitate  the  movement  toward  the  form  of 
a  genuine  Compound,  mentioned  above. 

7.  In  a  few  loose  Compounds  (240.1  La),  which  in  reality  are 
each  only  a  fragment  of  a  sentence  written  together  as  one  word, 
that  element  of  the  Compound  may  be  inflected  which  in  the 
syntactical  structure  of  the  sentence  would  be  inflected,  or  the 
Compounds  may  remain  whoUy  uninflected :  bie  «^anb^oQ  handful, 

L  jn^ei  «&dnbe  t^ott  or  <&anbt)oO.  Some  of  these  Compounds  are  now 
elt  more  or  less  as  true  Compounds  and  hence  are  treated  as  such, 
the  final  element  alone  being  inflected :  ber  ®)}ringindfe(o  romp,  be9 
®^ringindfelb(ed),  pl.  ®^rtngindfelbe.    See  80.  a. 

8.  A  fossil  noun  in  an  oblique  case  may  not  be  feit  as  such  and 
hence  construed  as  a  simple  stem :  M.H.G.  ze  den  wlhen  nahten 
(dat.  pl.)  on  the  holy  nightSy  now  SBeil^no^ten  construed  as  a  fem., 
neut,  or  masc.  sing. ;   see  06.  i.     Compare  88. 

9.  Feminine  nouns  are  not  now  in  general  inflected  in  the  sing., 
but  the  foUowing  exceptions  occur : 

I.  The  foUowing  groups  of  feminines  take  an  ^  in  the  gen.  sing,  alter  the 
manner  of  strong  mascuhnes  and  neuters : 

a.  Feminine  names  ;  see  86.  i  and  a.  b» 

ö.  Names  of  relationships  and  feminine  titles  when  used  as  names; 
see  00. 

c,  Some  artideless  feminines  depending  upon  a  preposition,  prep.  phrase, 
or  an  adjective  which  govems  the  genitive:  an  3a^tung0  @tatt  instead  of 
payment^  after  the  modd  of  an  Jtint(6  %\^  \  von  Obtigfeittf  loegen  by  order  of 
the  authorities^  after  the  model  of  ]9on  Slmtd  ttegen  officictlly ;  f ranf (ntd^Ibrc 
after  the  model  of  Setettog«  falber.     9nt)0Qrt<  (now  9lntioott)  genug  (Lessing) 
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after  the  analogy  of  Srotf  gcmsg  (Luther).    The  <  of  Itottootts  may  also  be 
explained  according  to  102.^. 

2.  Feminines  show  weak  inflection  in  the  singular  only  rarely  in  simple 
forms,  bat  quite  fiequently  in  Compounds  ;  see  76.  II.  i  and  240.  II.  i.  B.  a. 

Declension  of  the  Adjective-Substantive. 

06.  Nouns  made  from  adjectives  are  only  rarely  declined  according 
to  any  of  the  regulär  declensions  for  nouns ;  see  111.  lo.  A  few 
substantives  made  from  adjectives  have  no  inflection ;  see  111. 7.  h. 
They  are  usually  inflected  just  as  the  adjective  would  be  in  the 
same  position,  but  like  nouns  are  written  with  a  capital  letter: 
ber  VXit  the  oid  man;  bie  Vlit  the  old  woman;  ba9  ®<3^dnc  tiie 
beautifuL    For  declension  in  füll  see  100« 

I'eculiarities  of  Number  in  Nouns« 

06.  !•  While  in  general  the  sing.denotes  one  and  the  pl.  more  than 
one,  in  certain  cases  the  opposite,  namely»  that  one  denotes  many 
and  many  one,  may  be  true.  A  number  of  objects  may  be  divided 
into  groupsy  each  one  of  which  may  be  looked  at  as  a  unit,  a  whole : 
ein  5£attffnb  Sigatren  a  thousand  cigars;  ein  S)u^nb  a  dozen;  ein 
®(^od  a  numerical  whole  consisting  of  60  units ;  eine  Sftanbel  a 
numerical  whole  consisting  of  15  units.  Thus  also  collective 
nouns,  as  bie  «ßerbe  herd,  bte  ^rmee  army,  &c.,  are  nouns  in  the 
sing,  denoting  many.  These  words  can  usually  form  a  plural 
as  naturally  as  any  common  noun,  but  some,  as  bad  Siel^  catäe^ 
bad  @e{lnbe  servants  taken  colkcUvdy,  cannot  form  a  pL,  since  they 
are  conceived  of  in  3,  general  y^ay  and  not  as  divisible  into  distinct 
groups.  Thus  as  the  mind  can  conceive  of  individual  units  as 
a  whole  and  give  expression  to  this  conception  in  language, 
the  form  of  the  word  does  not  always  distinguish  between  sing, 
and  pl.,  and  colloquially  and  in  populär  language  we  can  even 
find  pL  words  with  a  sing,  article :  ein  jel^^n  SOJatf  the  sum  of  ten 
marks,  ein  (also  eine)  8  Sage  a  period  of  a  week^  am  (Enbe  bet  jweiten 
ac^t  ^age  (Wildenbruch)  at  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Thus  also 
Oßem  Easter,  Vfingflen  Pentecost,  SBei^nac^ten  Christmas,  though 
they  were  placed  in  the  pl.  on  account  of  these  festivals  each 
lasting  several  days,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  fem.  (under  the 
influence  of  the  pL  bie),  masc.  (under  the  influence  of  ber  ^ag), 
or  perhaps  more  commonly  a  neut.  (under  the  influence  of  bad  8feß): 
@o  »aren  n?iebet  $fingflen  gefontmen,  abet  »ie  n?aren  ed  biedmal  anbere 
^ftngßen!  (Stifler's  ShuL,  i.  154).  S)ie  ewigen  Ofiern  bed  «f^erjenS 
(KeUer's  Seldivyla),  borige  SBei^na^ten  (Fontane's  £^,  chap.  xi); 
lebe  SBei^nad^ten  (Lewald).  ®eben!fi  bu  nod^  an  einen  Iffieil^na^ten  ? 
(Storm's  Unter  dem  Tannenbaum^  vol.  I,  p,  180).  Suf  ein  frol^ed 
ffie^na^ten  (Fontane's  Unwiederbringlich^  chap.  vii).  Dftem  fdUi  (or 
bie  Oftern  faden)  biefed  3a$r  ^»dt. 

Thus  also  aBu<^  book^  literally  letters,  now  always  sing,  for  one 
object,  was  in  Gothic  and  O.H.G.  in  the  pl.  to  designate  one  book. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pl.  is  so  assodated  with  the  original  sing. 
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form  ©efiü^wifin  (in  Lessing's  Nathan^  i,  q,  still  used  in  sing.^ 
a  collective  noun  meaning  brothers  and  sisiers,  that  the  pl.  article 
is  now  used  (bie  ®ef<!^wifter),  while  we  in  other  cases  use  the  sing, 
article  before  collective  nouns  of  the  same  form :  bad  ©ebränge  throng, 
bad  ©eSirge  mountain-system,  &c. 

2.  Names  of  materials  do  not  from  their  very  nature  admit  of 
a  plural  in  the.  usual  sense,  but  may  take  a  plural  to  designate 
dinerent  species,  varieties,  or  grades  of  the  same  thing :  ber  ^nn 
wine,  pL  SBeine  different  kinds  of  wine,  St^^inwetne  Rhine  wines, 
SSotioeine ;  bad  «&pI}  wood,  pl.  «65(jer  different  kinds  of  wood ;  Ht  SBkmm>« 
tüoXU  cotton,  pl.  bie  amerifanif^  SBaumwoOen  American  varieties  of 
cotton ;  feine  Sleie  fine  grades  of  lead  (for  pencils^  &c.). 

a.  This  simple  pl.  is  often  replaced  by  Compound  plurals,  formed  by 
adding  to  the  name  of  the  matenal  the  Substantive  9[rt  for  the  species  o£ 
life  or  growthy  or  kinds  of  manufactured  artides,  and  <^octe  for  dÜfexent 
varieties  of  the  same  species  of  life  or  growth,  or  for  different  brands  or 
sorts  of  manufiictured  artides,  or  by  addixig  Stoffe  (or  Beuge  or  &ttDtU)  to 
the  name  of  textile  goods :  ®ftmbeatten  different  kinds-  of  grain,  ^oljarten 
different  kinds  of  wood,  Staffiaxtm  different  kinds  of  sted ;  Jtaf^orten  different 
sorts  of  coffee,  SBrannitoeinfotten  different  sorts  of  brandy;  Cetben^offe  or 
^eiben^euge  silks,  Sltfodgckoebe  satin  fabrics. 

^.  Of  course  when  the  names  of  materials  *  denote  a  definite  portion  of 
the  matenal  a  plural  can  be  formed,  which  in  a  number  of  cases  (see  88)  has 
developed  a  different  pl.  from  the  form  indicating  different  kinds  of  the 
material :  ba«  93rot  bread,  loaf,  pl.  bie  IBrote  loaves ;  bad  ^otn  hom,  pl.  ^6nifC 
pieces  of  hom,  homs  (of  an  ammal),  pl.  ^ome  kinds  of  hom ;  botf  2^d^  cloth, 
pl.  Xüäftv  pieces  of  doth,  thawls,  pL  Xüä^  kmds  of  doth. 

3.  Names  of  persons  do  not  take  a  pl.  except  when  they  indicate 
that  a  number  of  persons  enjoy  a  common  name,  or  when  they 
assume  the  force  of  common  nouns :  ®oet^e9  the  Goethes  (family), 
bie  ©oetl^e  great  poets  like  Goethe. 

4.  (i).  An  important  group  of  words  have  an  uninflected  pl.,  in 
form  exactly  like  the  nom.  sing.,  when  they  are  used  in  a  collective 
sense  to  express  weight,  measure,  extent,  and  quantity — ^namely, 
all  neut.  and  masc.  nouns,  and  the  feminines  &aufl  or  «&anb  band, 
«&anbt)oU  handful,  9D2anbeI  (pl.  also  S^anbeln)  a  numerical  whole  con- 
sisting  of  15  Units,  Wtaxt  mark  (coin) :  jtvei  Raffer  kifo  separate  casks, 
but  mti  Saf  SBetn  two  casks  (as  a  measure)  of  wine;  jToei  Siete 
iwo  Rinds  of  beer,  but  jtDei  SBter  two  glasses  of  beer;  gicei  ®ä(fe 
two  (empty)  sacks,  but  jiuei  ®clA  9ße^I  two  sacks  of  flour;  ein 
®en}i(^t  bon  140  Jtilogramm  (or  9\\o\  a  weight  of  140  kilograms; 
400  istann  Snfanterie  400  men  of  in/antry  (who  move  as  one  man 
under  the  conunand  of  one  man),  but  4  Wt^nntt  four  men  (taken 
individually) ;  jel^n  Pfennig  ten  pfennigs  in  one  piece,  but  je^n  Pfennige 
ten  one-pfennig  pieces ;  einige  S)ut^nb  Jtab^tten  several  dozen  cadets 
in  one  group,  but  S)ü4^nbe  foI(!^er  ffäUe  dozens  of  such  cases ;  irotx 
SKarf,  ein  $ferb  15  ffaujl  ^od^,  bie  brei  «öanbbott  Ctbe.  »ier  SWanbel  geben 
ein  Sc^od. 

In  case  of  other  feminines  be  sure  to  place  the  noun  in  the  pl. : 
i»ei  8rlaf(!^en  SBein,  jnjei  3!affen  Jtaffee. 
If  it  is  not  a  question  of  weight  or  measurement,  but  of  a  mode  of 
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weighing  or  measuring,  the  regulär  pl.  form  is  used :  ^n  StWo  ^at 
potx  $funb  unb  bad  $funb  500  ®ramm  A  käogram  contains  two  pounds 
and  a  pound  ^00  grams,  but  aSei  und  n^iegt  man  na<^  $funben  In  our 
couniry  we  wetgh  by  pounds. 

a,  This  usage  of  leaving  nouns  in  the  sing,  fonn  in  the  pL  when  used 
coUectively  started  with  the  neuters,  which  in  an  earlier  period  had  their 
regulär  pL  like  the  sii^.,  as  in  English  one  sheep^  two  skeep,  Later  this 
plural,  which  in  form  was  like  the  sing.,  did  not  seem  to  suffice,  and  hence 
alongside  of  the  old  form  a  new  plural  was  formed  in  one  of  two  ways,  either 
by  adding  tr,  which  still  later  changed  to  the  present  form  er,  or  the  word 
took  on  the  common  masc.pl.  ending  f,  and  thus  for  each  word  there  arose 
two  pl.  formsy  as  %{oA  and  ®l&ftr  glasses  ;  $funb  and  $fünbe  pounds.  Later 
both  of  these  forms  were  put  to  a  good  use  in  that  a  dÜTerent  shade  of  meaning 
was  given  to  each.  The  fonn  in  er  or  e  was  applied  to  objects  taken 
separately,  the  one  that  took  no  pl.  ending,  in  accordance  with  its  apparently 
sing,  form,  was  invested  with  collective  force  to  express  weight,  measure, 
extent.  This  usage  was  found  so  convenient  that  it  spread  to  masculines 
and  to  the  few  feminines  above  mentioned. 

(2)  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  stated  above : 

a.  Foreign  nouns  and  native  masc.  take  sometimes  their  regulär 
pl.  ending  to  express  weight,  measure,  and  extent,  or  may  remain 
uninflected,  apparently  without  any  diSerence  in  meaning  between 
the  different  forms :  }e^n  2!a(ente  10  talents,  eine  @umme  boii  30  XAtx 
or  3^alem,  10  ^Jfeunige  or  ^Jfennlg,  gel^n  ©dritte  or  ©c^^ritt.  The  plural 
form  IS  used  especially  to  give  individualizing  force  and  thus  oflen 
to  add  emphasis,  even  in  case  of  native  words  of  all  genders: 
ganje  «ßänbeboü  entire  handfuls.  @r  l^attt  ntel^r  ald  einmal  biele  ^aufenbe 
Seitrag  gejault,  njenn  e0  galt,  ba9  gfortieflel^n  irgenb  euter  SBol^ltätigfeitdt 
einrit^tung  ju  fl^em  (G.  Ompteda's  Eysen,  chap.  ix). 

b.  Nouns  expressing  measure  of  iime  may  be  inflected,  or  remain 
undeclined  afler  numerals  except  in  the  gen.  and  dat  pl.,  where 
they  are  always  inilected :  jn^ei  sb^onat  or  !D^onate  iu)o  montks,  but  in 
gn)ei  S^onaten  in  two  months. 

c.  Originally  all  these  neuters  were  without  pl.  case  endings  only 
in  the  nom.  and  acc.,  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  taking  a  regulär  case 
ending,  and  even  to*day  a  gen.  and  dat  ending  can  occasionally  be 
found :  roegen  gweier  $funbe  @alg,  mit  gn^ei  $funben  @alg. 

5.  A.  Abstract  nouns,  especially  neut  adjective-substantives  and 
neut.  infinitive-substantives,  do  not  admit  of  a  plural  as  a  rule: 
bad  @(^5ne  that  which  is  beautiful,  bad  ©te^en  Standing,  bie  HBeidl^eit 
wisdom,  bie  ©d&ön^eit  beauty,  bie  gfreil^eit  freedom,  bie  ®rßpe  great- 
ness,  &c. 

a.  Abstract  nouns,  however,  take  a  plural  when  they  take  on 
concrete  meaning,  also  to  express  a  number  of  kinds  and  distinct 
actions :  baö  S^reiBen  writing,  in  the  abstract,  without  a  pl.,  but  ba« 
©(abreiten  letter,  pl.  bie  ©(^reiben ;  baö  5(nbenfen  memory,  without  a  pl:, 
but  ba«  5tnben!en  present,  a  token  of  remembrance,  pl.  bie  5(nbenfen ; 
thus  also  ©d^önl^elten  beauties,  ffrei^eiten  liberties,  Oröfen  sizes;  to 
express  kinds:  bie  Äranf^it  sickness,  pl.  bie  Ätanfl^eiten  different 
kinds  of  sickness ;  to  express  different  acts :  ber  Sprung  jump,  pl. 
bie  ©prunge  Jumps,  &c. 

I  2 
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Note.  Fossilized  lemnanta  point  to  a  more  libenl  uae  of  the  pl.  here  in  an  earlier 
period  to  ^ve  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  abstract  idea  or  to  show  that  the  idea 
continoed  m  force,  or  was  repeatedly  expressed :  in  ©naben  Bei  jetttanb  Sli^'^^vx  to  be  in 
CftTor  with  some  one,  to  be  ledpients  of  repeated  faTon,  ju  S^ten  IDtenften  at  yonr 
Service,  Offiaier  in  ))reuf if^en  ^ienfien  an  officer  in  Pnissian  sendce.  In  some  soch 
ezpressions  tne  pl.  force  can  scarcely  be  feit,  and  is  in  fact  a  fossil :  mit  (K^ren  with 
honor,  )u  ©unflcn  in  favor  of,  )u  meinen  Ungunflen  ober  (fünften,  )u  @d^anben  mattes 
to  destrov,  ju  @<^u(ben  fommen  (äffen  to  make  onetelf  gnilty  of,  &c.  Sometimes 
this  emphatic  pL  is  retained  in  English  where  the  sing,  is  fonnd  in  German :  SRon 
l^egt  ^Öffnung,  $erba<^t  Hopes,  suspidons,  are  entertained. 

h.  The  plural  of  abstract  nouns  sometimes  expresses  a  part  of 
a  whole,  hence  with  less  extensive  meaning  than  the  sing. :  S)cr 
gfürfl  t)er(te^  bem  aSolfe  flatt  bed  9le(^td  Siedete  The  prince  gave  the 
people  instead  of  justice  certain  rights.  Thus  also  ble  ffiki^r^eit 
truth  is  broader  in  meaning  than  Sie  pl.  9Ba^r^eiten  tniths.  In 
similar  contrasts  even  concrete  nouns  taxe  on  real  abstract  sense 
in  the  sing,  with  broad  generalizing  force,  while  the  pl.  is  more 
concrete  and  of  narrower  application  :  SBüfUinge  rul^men  f!(!^  flol}  unb 
mit  9led}t,  {le  fennten  bte  SBeiber,  jarte  ©emüter  allein  fennen  unb  e^ren  bad 
3Beib. 

B.  A  few  abstract  and  coUective  nouns  can  form  no  pl.  in  the 
usual  way,  but  borrow  a  form  from  some  kindred  derivative,  or 
enter  into  a  Compound  to  form  a  pl.,  which  of  course  in  the  case  of 
abstract  nouns  must  have  a  more  distinctly  concrete  meaning  than 
the  sing.,  as  no  strictly  abstract  noun  admits  of  a  pl.,  or  in  case  of 
coUective  nouns  must  have  individualizing  force : 

Singular.  Plural. 

ber  Semf  calline,  profession,  Sentfdatten. 

bad  Sefhreben  enort,  Sefhebungen. 

ber  SBetrug  deceit,  fraud,  SBetntgereien. 

ber  SBunb  league,  Sünbniffe. 

ber  S)anf  thanks,  gratitude ;  SDanffagungen,  expressions  of  grati* 

bielen  S)anf !  many  thanks  I  tude. 

bad  (Erbe  inheritance,  <Srbf<!^aften. 

bad  Breuer  fire,  conflagration,  J^euetdbritnfle. 

brr  ^iebe  peace,  ^ebendf^Ififfe,  SfrlebenSbnträge  trea- 

ties  of  peace. 

bie  J^rt^t  fear,  93efitr(^tungen. 

bie  ©ewolt  force,  violence,  (Betoalttdtigfeiten. 

ba9  %\vA  luck,  fortune,  SlüddfdUe  pieces  of  good  fortune* 

bie  ®unß  favor,  SunßBejeigungen. 

ber  «Summer  sorrow,  Jtümmerniffe. 

bad  i^eben  life,  9ftenf(^enleben  lives. 

ba8  Seib  mef,  £eiben  (pl.  of  bad  i^eiben). 

bie  i^iebe  Tove,  Siebft^aften  amours. 

bad  2o6  praise,  Sobeder^ebungen,  ^obfpriu^e. 

ber  So^n  reward,  ^Belohnungen, 

ber  a^orb  (see  60.  i.  h)  murder,  SKorbtaten. 

bie  9lot  necessity,  distress,  dlotwenbigfeiten  necessities,   neces- 

sary  things,  ^Idte  distress. 

ber  9lat  advice,  (Ratfc^idge  counsels. 
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Stäuiereien« 

@<^neemaffm  heaps  of  snow. 

©treitigfeiten. 

SobedfdUe  cases  of  death. 


ber  9tauB  robbery, 

ta  ©^mud  Ornament, 

ber  @<^nee  snow, 

brr  @fgen  blessing, 

ber  Streit  dispute, 

ber  2!ob  death, 

bor  Sxoft  consolation, 

Ue  (sometimes  ber,  bad)  UnBiQ,  less 
commonly  bie  (bad)  UnBUb,  bie 
UnbUbe  wrong,  injury,  inclem- 
ency, 

bad  Unglüd  misfortune, 

ber  Sertoip  vexation, 

ber  aSerrat  treason, 

bie  iSerteibigung  defence, 

ber  Sernug  delajr, 

bie  a)or{i(^t  caution, 

ber  SSal^n  Illusion, 

ber  3an{  quarrel, 

bod  (ber,  bie)  Sube^dr,  or  less  com- 
monly bie  3uBe]^&rbe  all  that 
belongs  to  a  thing, 


Unglüd^fdUe  unhappy  accidents. 

aSerbrie^Iid^feiten. 

aSerrdtereien  treacherous  acts. 

Serteibigungdtrerte  fortifications. 

aSerjogerungen. 

aSorfl^tdma^rcgeln  precautionary 
measures. 

9Ba]()nborfteaungen. 

Sdnfereien, 

SuBel^öre,  Z^U^hnn,  Z^Ui^httstn,  ^xu 
beld&rungen  all  the  various  things 
which  belong  to  a  thing. 


Note*  IDer  SBan  bnilding,  thongh  not  an  abstract  noon,  forms  also  its  plnral  with 
a  boiTowed  fonn,  bie  Tanten ;  lee  also  69.  i.  b, 

6.  A  few  nouns  have  no  plurals  at  all :  bie  Sfi^e  ashes,  ber  Sobenfa^ 
Sediment,  dr^s,  ber  <&afer  oats,  ber  «&o)?fen  hops,  ber  3n^It  Contents, 
bad  Unfraut  (sometimes  also  in  pl.  Unfrduter)  weeds ;  and  the  names 
of  Sciences  ending  in  i{ :  bie  ai^at^ati!  mathematics,  bie  ä^etapl^s^flf 
metaphysics,  bie  ^olittf  politics,  &c. 

7*  Some  nouns  are  only  used  in  the  plural : 

a.  Certain  words  which  were  originally  conceived  of  as  plural : 
Serien  vacation,  holidays,  Saften  lent;  sometimes  Oflern,  $tiugften, 
8Bei^na(^ten,  for  which  see  i  of  this  article.  Also  a  number  of  Roman 
festivals  usually  occur  in  the  pl. :  bie  SBact^analien  bacchanalia,  Slora» 
lien  festival  of  Flora,  Satumalien  festival  of  Saturn,  &c. 

b.  A  number  of  words  which  contain  the  idea  of  a  group  of 
distinctly  difierent  but  related  individuals  or  of  connected  parts 
have  usually  only  the  pl.  form,  though  occasionally  a  sing,  occurs  : 
abmalen  annals,  »JBeinfleiber  or  4ofen,  or  sing,  bad  SBeinfleib  or  bie  <&ofe 
trousers,  SBrieff^aften  letters,  papers,  (Sinfünfte  income,  Altern,  ®ro)V 
ellent  parents,  grand-parents,  (£requien  obseauies,  8rortf(^ritte  progress, 
(fkhtixut  brothers  (as  partners  in  some  ousiness),  ®efdtle  duties, 
revenue,  income,  ®erdtfd^aften  implements,  tools,  ®efc!^roifler  brother 
and  sister,  or  the  children  of  a  family,  ®(iebmaf en  (replaced  in  the 
sing,  by  bad  ®Ueb,  or  the  name  of  the  particular  limb)  limbs,  ^aut 
(see  also  Note  a,  below)  flogging,  lit«  blows,  «Salbauneii  tripe, 
ilotteftaneen  coUectanea,  Jtojlen  costs,  expenses,  «^riegdldufte  warlike 
times,  Q^xüiix\i%  times  (hard,  good,  &c.),  2aren  lares,  Seute  (see  9, 
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below)  people,  ÜÄonen  manes,  SWafern  measles,  fWotten  whey,  Statutalicn 
productions  of  nature,  $erfonaIten  short  description  of  a  person, 
Renaten  penates,  $oden  or  Slattmt  small-pox,  ^r&Iimtnarien  prelimin* 
aries,  $rettofen  valuable  articles,  such  as  precious  stones,  jewelry, 
dtdnfe  intrigues,  9t5te(n  German  measles,  @(^Ia(fen  dross,  @^effn  or 
Unfoflen  transportation  charges  and  all  expenses  connected  with 
a  shipment  of  goods,  ®^orteIn  fees,  perquisites,  Xre(er  (sometimes 
3:rebern)  or  Xxtftn  (sometimes  3!reflern)  draff,  5trümmet  (see  this  word, 
74.  i)  ruins,  Umtriebe  machinations,  Utenfllim  Utensils ;  also  geo- 
graphical  names  just  as  in  English :  bi«  9Llpm  the  Alps,  bte  (S^flaben 
the  Cyclades,  bie  iDarbaneHen  the  Dardanelles,  bic  »^eBriben  the 
Hebrides,  bw  S^teberlanbe  the  Netherlands,  bU  ^t^renden  the  Pyrenees, 
bte  Siogefm  the  Vosges,  &c.,  but  these  plurals  do  not  correspond 
in  every  case  in  the  two  lang^ages,  as  bad  ^clfengeBlrge  the 
Rockies,  &c. 

^^/^  I.  Besides  the  more  common  words  in  the  above  list,  there  are  many  othen, 
especially  those  scientific  terms  which  designate  classes  of  animal  or  plant  life :  bie 
^crbiooten  herbivorous  animals,  JDti^ibem  orchids,  &c. 

/iToU  2.  The  sing,  is  often  nsed,  in  order  to  indicate  an  individnal  of  a  dass  or 
groop,  or  a  fragment  or  portion  of  a  whole,  or  to  express  a  collective  idea :  bic  ^Ipe 
a  Single  ränge  of  the  Alps.  IDiefc  ^aue  (pl.  used  as  a  aing.  in  a  collective  sense) 
erfolgte  (Langenscheidt  Berl.  55).  Unter  btefen  äOorten  toaren  fie  bi«  in  ben  ©arten 
aefommen,  an  eine  @te((e,  too  ^xtl  fBn^dbaunt  (sing,  nsed  in  a  collective  sense)  ^anb 
(Fontane's  Stechlin,  chap.  vi).  „  SBenn  alfo  bo^  <S$iJf — a)}ro))o0,  too^  fann  c<  getaben 
^aben?''  ,,3ebenfaIU  gering. 4^en  5Do!tor,  fallen  nnb  frifc^en''  (Spielhagen*s/aMj/«/«x, 
p.  60). 

8.  Several  very  common  words  are  sing,  in  German  (and  hence 
also  capable  of  a  pl.)  which  are  only  pl.  in  English :  bad  SUmofeit 
alms,  pl.  bte  ^(ntcfen  difierent  items  of  alms,  bie  SBriUe  spectacles,  pl« 
bie  SBrtden  the  pairs  of  spectacles,  bie  JTnei^jange  nippers,  bie  Sid^t^u^e 
snufTers,  bte  SV^eetenge  straits  (of  the  sea),  bad  einjtge  Sftittel  the  only 
means,  remedy,  bielerlei  S^ittel  many  different  kinds  of  means, 
remedies,  bte  SRac^^ri^t  (piece  of)  news,  bie  neueren  9la€^ri(^ten  the  latest 
items  of  news,  bie  @d^ere  scissors,  bie  3<tnge  the  tongs,  pl.  bie  3«ngett 
the  pairs  of  tongs,  ber  3ttf e(  pair  of  compasses. 

9.  The  pl.  of  «mann  in  Compounds  is  usually«Ieute;  which,  however, 
does  not  mark  sex  as  «mann  does  in  the  sing.,  but  may  include  both 
sexes,  and  thus  represent  people  not  as  individuals,  but  as  belonging 
to  a  distinct  class,  or  protession,  or  trade  :  bet  (Sbelmann  nobleman, 
pl.  @telleute  people  of  noble  birth ;  ber  «Hauptmann  captain,  pl.  «&au^t« 
leute;    ber  Jtaufmann   merchant,  pl.  Jtaufleute.     Thus   many   such 

Elurals  :  Serßleute  miners,  {Jul(^rleute  drivers,  &c.  The  regulär  pl.  is, 
owever,  used  when  the  sex  becomes  prominent:  ber  i^emann 
married  man,  pl.  bie  ^^emdnner  married  men,  but  (Sl^eleute  married 
people.  Thus  also  when  the  persons  designated  are  not  so  much 
thought  of  as  belonging  to  a  dass^  but  rather  are  conceived  of  as 
indwiduals  who  embody  the  idea  of  inner,  personal,  manly  worth : 
ber  (S^renmann  man  of  honor,  pl.  bie  ^renmdnner ;  ber  Araftmann  man 
of  power,  genius,  pl.  Jtraftmänner.  Thus  also  Siebermänner  honest 
men,  Staatsmänner  statesmen,  «&au)9tmdnner  leading  tnen,  but  «{^aupt« 
leute  captains.    Thus  sometimes,  as  in  the  last  example,  the  same 
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Word  forms  a  plural  either  in  «tndnner  or  *Uukt,  according  to  the 
meaning.  The  plural  in  «mänatr  is  also  used  with  reference  to  the 
ezterior  form  of  mcn,  as  in  ^iii))elmdnner  jumping-jacks,  ®(£neemänner 
snow-men,  &c. 

^ate,  Synonymons  with  teilte  is  the  coUective  nomi  hü$  SßoXl  peopU  and  bie 
9Renf4feit  peopU,  iBoIf,  as  its  uie  ia  the  sing,  wonld  indicate,  ezpresses  stzongly  the 
coUective  idea  with  many  shades,  as  bo^  beutf<^e  SBolf  the  German  peopTe,  baf 
literartf^e  SBolf  litexmry  peoDle,  verliebte«  SSotf  people  in  love,  ba«  gemeine  ^olf  the 
common  people,  ba6  8anb9clt  the  rnral  popalation.  (t«  ifi  f^le^tef  ä^olf  They  are 
a  bad  set,  &c  teilte  may  also  refer  to  &  crowd  or  class  of  people,  bat  rather  as 
individnalsy  and  thos  the  coUective  idea  in  it  is  mnch  weaker  than  in  ^olf :  bie  tente 
in  biefem  ^aufe  the  people  in  this  honse,  arme,  xÄä^x,  ölte  %%xXt  poor,  rieh,  old  people» 
^mbe  teute  strangers»  meine  tente  my  servants,  factory  men.  96  toaren  nur  gtoei 
«ente  im  Simnter,  atf  t4  fftnt.  ^ie  teute  fagen'«  People  say  so.  JMeiber  ma^en  Seute 
Clothes  make  the  man.  Unfete  SB&tev  UMten  teilte  1  (Goethe*s  Egmont^  a)  Our  fathers 
were  men  of  Sterling  qnalities.  As  can  be  seea  in  the  last  example  nnder  SBotf  and 
the  last  two  nnder  teute,  the  forroer  often  ezpresses  contempt  and  the  latter  honor  and 
importance.  S^rnfÄnt  differs  from  teute  in  that  it  lacks  entirely  coUective  force  and 
thns  refers  to  individnals  only :  $l((e  SRenf^en  (every  individnal)  muffen  flerben,  bot  Sitte 
teste  (as  a  class^  müffett  (lecBen,  junge  teute  f 6nnen  Herben.  Stenf^^n  differg  from  9Rännet 
only  in  that  it  udndes  males  and  females,  while  9Rännet  refiers  only  to  the  former. 

Note  that  $otf  in  the  sense  of  nation  has  a  pl.  SBölfer. 

10.  If  a  noun  is  modified  by  two  numeral  adjectives,  the  first 
indeclinable  with  pl.  force,  the  second  declinable  with  sing,  force, 
added  to  the  first  to  complete  and  make  more  exact  the  Statement, 
the  noun  may  be  either  sing,  or  pl.  If  the  sing,  form  of  the  noun 
be  chosen,  then  the  second  adjective  must  agree  with  it,  but  if  the 
pl.  form  be  preferred,  which  is  more  common,  then  the  second 
adjective  like  the  iirst  remains  uninflected :  Saufenb  unb  eine  0la<^t 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ('The  Arabian  Nights'),  l^unbert  nnb 
ein  Jtamel  one  hundred  and  one  camels,  in  jn^et  unb  einem  ^T6en  Sal^r 
in  two  and  a  half  years,  brei  unb  eine  a<!^tel  9ßetle  three  and  one-eighth 
miles,  or  more  commonlv  fezcept  in  the  first  example  in  this  one 
meaning)  in  jn^einnbein^alo  ^a^ren,  breiunbetna<3^tel  Steilen.  For  a  case 
where  the  noun  must  be  in  the  pl.,  see  121.2.  d,  Note. 

11.  In  German  the  sing,  is  used  where  in  English  the  pl.  is 
employed,  in  that  case  where  a  pl.  noun  refers  to  as  many  difierent 
things  as  it  has  modifying  adjectives,  as  bie  engUf^e  unb  bie  beutfc^e 
®prac^e  the  English  and  German  languages,  ber  erjle  unb  gwette  Serd 
the  first  and  second  verses. 

12.  The  Germans  often  use  the  sin^.  in  a  distributive  sense  (where 
we  use  the  pl.)  when  the  reference  is  to  a  Single  thing  or  respect 
which  applies  alike  to  a  number  of  persons :  Siele  l^aben  bad  Ideben 
verloren  Many  lost  their  lives.  3lKe  l^oben  bie  rechte  «&anb  oitf  All  raised 
their  right  hands.  2)et  «genfer  ^ieb  ben  aSerurtetlten  ben  9xip\  oB.  %^x 
müft  ben  Jtopf  gerabe  ]()alten. 

13.  The  sing,  is  much  used  with  generalizing  force  both  in 
German  and  English,  but  in  the  former  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  latter:  S)et  SKenf^  n?itb  ^um  Unglücf  geboren  Man  is  bom  unto 
trouble.  Often  this  generalizing  sing,  takes  on  real  abstract  force, 
as  is  described  in  5.  A.  6,  above. 

14.  For  the  words  which  have  different  plurals  with  differentiated 
meanings,  see  88. 
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Gender  of  Nouns. 

07.  Gender  in  Gennan  is  not,  as  in  English,  determined  by  sex 
or  non-sexy  but  is  either  natural  or  grammatical. 

The  gender  of  nouns  is  natural  when  it  is  based  upon  sex. 
Katural  gender  is  confined  to  names  of  animate  beings.  Such 
nouns  are  masculine  if  they  denote  males,  and  are  feminine  if  they 
denote  feroales. 

Grammatical  gender  is  determined,  not  by  sex,  but  by  the 
meaning  and  form  of  the  word.  It  is  of  three  kinds — masculine, 
feminine,  neuten  Bv  grammatical  gender  even  nouns  denoting 
things  and  abstract  ideas  are  often  masculine  or  feminine  by  virtue 
of  tneir  meaning  or  form :  bcr  «C^rSft  autumn,  Ut  SIu§  river,  bie  Bfa^rt 
drive,  bie  (Reife  ripeness.  The  origin  of  grammatical  gender  and  its 
original  relation  to  natural  gender  is  not  clearly  understood.  Some 
think  that  the  basis  of  all  gender  is  the  natural  sex  of  man  and 
beast,  which  originally  in  the  lively  play  of  the  Imagination  was 
also  ascribed  to  lifeless  objects.  Others  with  greater  probability 
think  the  question  more  a  matter  of  form.  The  idea  of  masculine 
or  feminine  sexcould  attach  itself  to  certain  Suffixes  which  occurred 
in  certain  words  denoting  males  or  females ;  or  these  suffixes  mi^ht 
coincide  in  form  with  the  endings  of  certain  pronouns  which 
referred  to  males  or  females,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  sex. 
Many  nouns  which  denoted  lifeless  objects  or  abstract  ideas  had 
the  same  form  as  these  nouns  denoting  animate  beings,  and  thus 
became  intimately  associated  with  them  and  were  treated  gram' 
matically  in  exactfy  the  same  way,  their  modifiers  being  required  to 
assume  a  masc.  or  a  fem.  form.  Also  words  which  had  a  meaning 
similar  to  these  latter  nouns  were  similarly  treated,  their  modifiers 
being  required  to  assume  a  masc.  or  a  fem.  form.  Thusthere  arose 
quite  a  large  number  of  words  which  were  masc.  or  fem.,  although 
they  did  not  represent  males  or  females.  In  the  present  period  of 
the  langua^,  and  probably  also  in  earlier  periods,  no  idea  of  sex 
was  associated  with  these  words  in  ordinair  language.  In  a 
limited  number  of  words,  however,  masc.  and  fem.  forms  have  led 
to  the  idea  of  sex.  Thus  populär  fancy  pictured  to  itself  the  moon 
as  a  shepherd  among  his  sheep  (stars)^  starting  from  the  grammatical 
gender  of  (ber)  SK^onb.  The  Imagination  may  also  in  a  limited 
number  of  words  have  directly  personified  things,  assigning  gender 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  some  fanciful  resemblance  to  animate 
beings. 

The  neuter  (i.  e.  neither)  gender  denoted  originally,  as  its  name 
signifies,  absence  of  gender,  and  has  arisen  to  the  dignity  of  a  third 
gender  only  by  its  difierence  in  grammatical  form  from  that  of  the 
other  two  genders.  It  is  now  only  possible  by  the  aid  of  philology 
to  determine  the  different  forces  at  work  in  gender,  and  that  only 
iroperfectlv.  The  foUowing  detailed  treatment  is  intended  only  as 
a  practica!  guide  to  the  use  of  gender  as  it  is  to*day« 
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98.  I.  The  gender  of  nouns  indicating  animate  beings  is,  as  in 
English,  masc.  or  fem.  according  to  sex :  bet  Sater  father,  bit  fTOutter 
mother;  ber  SRann  man,  bU  ^au  woman;  Ut  SBruber  brother,  bie 
®(^n}e{ler  sister ;  ber  Stntäit  servant,  bie  9ßagb  maid*servant ;  ber  9Bo({ 
male  goat,  bie  3\t%t  female  goat ;  bet  O^fe  ox,  bie  Au^  cow. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions : 

a.  A  few  isolated  words :  bad  9Bei6  and  Sirauen}immer  woman,  bod 
SPI^enf^  wench,  in  the  language  of  the  common  people  bad  S^annfen 
man,  bad  SBeiBfen  woman. 

b.  Nouns  representing  not  an  individual  but  a  species  or  class 
are  not  of  uniform  gender,  some  being  masc.,  some  fem.,  some 
neuter :  ber  SIRenfc^  man,  ber  Vbler  eagle,  bie  $erfon  person,  bie  SBaife 
orphan,  bie  &(!i)xoalf>t  swallow,  bad  $ferb  horse,  &c. 

c.  In  nouns  denoting  the  young  of  animals  and  also  of  human 
o&pring  the  idea  of  sex  is  not  prominent,  and  hence  the  gender 
is  usualhr  neuter :  bad  JtaI6  cal^  bad  füllen  colt,  bad  Sunge  eined  @^afed, 
ein  galt}  Xltint^  baby,  &c. 

a.  All  nouns  representing  living  beings  become  neut.  when  they 
take  a  neut.  suffix :  ^rdulein  Miss,  young  lady,  IkM  fitßed  S!ant^en 
dear  gpod  Auntie. 

2.  The  gender  of  nouns  indicating  lifeless  objects  is  difficult  for 
the  foreigner  to  detect,  but  may  be  learned  in  part  by  the  following 
rules: 

A  Masculines  are : 

The  names  of  the  da3rs  of  the  week,  months,  seasons,  winds, 

g>ints  of  the  compass,  mountains,  stones,  and  foreign  rivers  (see 
.  a) :  ber  SH^ontag  Monday,  ber  Sanuar  January,  ber  lUiinter  winter, 
ber  ^JJaffat  the  'trade-wind,*  ber  sterben  the  north,  ber  Sßrotfen  the 
Brocken,  ber  S)iamant  diamond,  ber  S)on  the  Don  (river).  Of  course 
if  such  names  are  Compounds  they  are  not  necessarily  masc.,  but 
are  governed  by  their  last  component:  bad  Sfrü^iol^r  Spring,  baö 
Sl^atter^orn  (peak  of  the  Alps),  &c. 

B.  Feminines  are : 

(i)  The  names  of  most  German  rivers,  most  trees,  plants, 
flowers,  fruits  (except  ber  9l^fel  and  ber  ^firflc^,  the  latter  of  which 
also  has  a  fem.  form,  bie  $ftrf{^e),  cigars  (see  b,  below),  postage 
stamps  (see  b,  below),  and  cardinal  numerals  used  as  substantives : 
bie  aSefer  the  Weser  river,  bie  QXbt  the  Elbe  river,  bie  (Sidje  oak,  bie 
(Hofe  rose,  bie  Äartoffel  potato,  bie  XxavAt  grape,  bie  ^tnt^  Qiati  (name 
of  a  cigar),  bie  $ortorifo  the  Porto  Rico  postage  stamp,  bie  (^ind  the 
figure  I.  For  more  concerning  the  gender  of  numerals  see  12L 
3.  Note. 

a,  The  prevailing  gender  for  German  rivers  is  fem.,  as  a  number  were 
originally  compounded  with  a  fem.  suffix  -aha  related  to  the  Latin  acjua 
water :  SBcrra  n-om  Werraha.  A  few  German  rivers,  as  ber  f&ohtx,  (Sifatf ,  (Slbmg, 
3nn,  Sto^tXf  it(if,  SDIain,  9le(far,  $rfge(,  CRe^en,  and  (Rfjtiw,  are  masc,  as  are  also 
American  rivers  and  foreign  streams  m  general  excepting  those  ending  in 
a  fem.  suffix,  as  t,  a,  and  often  these  are  masc. :  bec  9Xiffijftvpi,  ^on,  (Sciumbia, 
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&c.,  but  bie  %fym^t  Thaines,  Whiffii,  &c  Some  foreign  rivers  have  double 
gender,  sometimes  according  to  the  langnages  iram  whlch  they  were  taken, 
as  bec  (R^one,  ber  Xihvc,  sometimes  fem.  after  German  fEishion,  as  bü  SUtom^ 
bie  XxUx. 

d.  The  names  of  cigars  and  postage  stamps  are  fem.,  as  the  mind  supplies 
the  words  Sidarrr,  ^axft.  In*  the  same  manner  other  words  may  take  the 
gender  of  some  word  supplied  by  the  mind  :  ein  (neut.)  Stallt,  for  <Sta^Ipubfr ; 
feiner  Jtcrn  (with  the  gender  of  ©ronnttoein)  Dutch  gin  ;  beim  ©linbehi^  (with 
the  gender  of  @piel)  (Fontane's  L^AduUera^  chap.  viii^  in  the  play  of 
blindmatC s-buff\  bie  S3IidFen0berfer  (name  of  eine  ©d^mbstafci^tne). 

(2)  The  gender  of  the  names  of  ships  is  usually  that  of  the 
original  word,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  the  feminine 
gender :  ber  «ftaifer  SBil^Im,  bie  Suife,  bie  ^mt,  but  bie  ^cutf^Ianb,  bie 
ßfitic,  ^xi,  SBorb  ber  „  3ÄoU!e "  {Hamburgischer  Correspondeni,  24.  Juni 
1903),  auf  ber  „«öo^enjottertt"  (ib.),  bie  Döbotne  (ib.),  bie  i&amburg  (ib., 
29.  Juni  1903),  bie  SRobal^oe  (ib.).  Instead  of  the  feminine  we  some- 
times find  the  masculine  gender :  wx  beut  Untergang  bed  „  SU^aine "  {Neue 
Zürcher  Zeüung,  23.  März  1898),  bet  ßaraca«  {Hamburgischer  Corre- 
spondeni, 24.  Dez.  1902). 

C,  Neuters  are : 

(1.  The  names  of  minerals  except :  ber  ©tal^I  steel,  ber  3!om6af 
(sometimes  neut)  tombac,  ber  JtoBalt  (sometimes  neut.)  cobalt ;  and 
hlidtl  (masc.  in  the  meaning  Qtf)npftnniQ,^d)  nickel,  9Bidmut  bismuth, 
3inf  zinc,  which  are  either  neut.  or  masc,  but  perhaps  more 
commonly  the  former. 

b,  The  names  of  countries,  islands,  provinces,  and  places  except 
those  that  always  take  the  article  (60.  IL  F.  2.  a  and  b). 

Note,  In  poetle  style  cities  are  often  personified  and  txeated  as  fem. :  0^0  thront  am 
($Ibeflranbe  I  bie  ^oUe  a^aabeburg  (Arndt),  ^ie  rege  SüriA  »affitet  ifire  Sünfte 
(Schüler). 

er.  Certain  abstract  nouns,  especiall^  abstract  adjective*substan- 
tives,  as  bad  ®c!^&ne  ihe  beautiful,  and  infinitive-substantives,  as  bad 
(Singen  singing. 

d.  The  Tetters  of  the  aiphabet,  as  ba8  9f  the  a,  bad  2(bc  the  A-B-C. 

e.  Loose  Compounds  and  nouns  formed  from  other  parts  of 
speech  (see  80. 2),  except  those  that  denote  persons,  which  also 
sometimes  take  the  neut  but  usually  the  natural  gender :  ein  93er« 
gipmeinni^t  forget-me-not,  ein  S^e^r  a  majority,  ein  ^4)Iud  that  which 
is  above  and  beyond,  ein  unBefannted  @tivad  an  unknowti  something, 
baö  Beffere  3^  in  unö  (Goethe's  WUhelm  Meisters  Lehrfahre,  IL  chap.  xi). 
2)u  l^eiraten?  SBen?— (5ben  biefeö  fflen  wottte  i^  bir  unterbreiten  You 
marry  ?  Whom  ?— It  is  just  this  question  of  the  whom  that  I  was 
about  to  lay  before  you.  3^  l^affe  biefed  )}ebantif<!^e  aUerbeootefle  beutfd^e 
«Sie  (Wilbrandt's  Franz,  III).  ®ei  Xifd^e  ^atte  \6f  ein  reijenbe«  ©egenuber 
At  the  table  a  charming  youne  lady  sat  opposite  me.  SBenn  fle  ntiti^ 
irottte— Sie!  fflel^e  Sie?  (Wilbrandt's  Makr,  3,  4)  If  she  would 
have  me— She  !  What  She  ?  dö  ifl  fein  ©r ;  eö  ifl  eine  Sie  (Raabe's 
Frau  Salome,  chap.  xi)  It  (here  the  thief)  is  no  male  person ;  it 
is  a  girl.  (Sin  (masc.)  S^ringindfelb  romping  boy  or  girl,  ein  (masc.) 
@aufaud  toper,  &c.  £ugintianb  watch-tower  is  masc  after  the  ana- 
logy  of  Xurm. 
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The  gender  of  loose  Compounds  is  sometimes  regulated  by  the 
first  Word :  see  102.  h  (toward  end). 

Gender  according  to  Form. 

M.  To  some  of  the  ruies  of  formal  gender  there  are  many  excep- 
tions.  In  the  foUowing  articies  only  the  general  outline  of  present 
usage  can  be  given : 

r.  Masculines  are : 

a.  Most  monosyllabics  by  gradation  (107.  A.  a\  showing  in  many 
cases  the  same  vowel  as  the  past  tense  of  the  strong  verbs  from 
which  they  are  derived :  bcr  SBonb  vo/unte,  from  Btnben  to  bind;  ber 
SBif  bite,  from  M%tn  to  bäe ;  bet  @^rop  sprout,  from  fprief^n  to  sprout; 
ber  @(9^lu§  chse,  from  fd^Ite§nt  to  dose,  A  few  monosyllabics  show 
another  vowel  than  that  of  the  past :  ber  ^tttt  step,  from  treten  to  step ; 
ber  SBefe^I  ordere  from  Befel^Ien  to  order,  &c.  A  few  are  neuter :  ba0 
(sometimes  ber)  8rlo$  raft,  bad  ®(^Io§  lock,  castle.  A  few  are  feminine ; 
see  2.  Of  below. 

Examples  of  this  class  of  words  with  the  peculiarities  of  their 
formation  are  mentioned  in  articies  198-206  under  each  class  of 
strong  verbs,  where  they  should  be  studied  carefully. 

b.  Most  monosyllabics  formed  from  the  stem  of  wk.  verbs  or  the 
stem  of  the  present  tense  of  strong  verbs :  ber  ^anj  dance,  from 
taitjen  to  dance)  ber  8aU^  from  faUen  tofall,  &c. 

c.  Nouns  having  the  following  sufiixes:  *er,  4er,  »ner,  denoting 
agents,  as  ber  @(^reiBer  clerk,  ber  Jtünfiler  artist,  ber  $förtner  door- 
keeper,  ber  9Be(fer  alarm  clock,  literally  awakener;  those  in  *el 
denoting  an  Instrument,  as  ber  <&e(e(  crow-bar ;  those  in  ^m,  aöhj,  «ig, 
«Ing,  4tng,  «rt^,  as  ber  9(tem  breath,  ber  Sitttd^  wing,  ber  Jtönig  king;  ber 
«gering  herring,  ber  Sfrü^Iing  Spring,  ber  ®änferic!^  gander,  &c. 

2.  Feminines  are : 

a.  Disyllabics  by  gradation  ending  in  t,  showing  in  many  cases 
the  same  vowel  as  the  past  tense  of  the  strong  verbs  from  which 
they  are  derived :  bie  S^rati^e  language,  from  fpre^en  to  speak,  &c. ; 
(with  another  vowel  than  that  of  the  past  tense)  bie  Sf liege  y7y,  from 
fliegen  tofly,  &c. 

Most  monosyllabics  by  gradation  are  masculine,  but  a  few  are 
feminine :  ®(^ur  shearing,  ^ul^r  (usually  in  Compounds,  as  ^ludful^r 
exportation).    See  close  of  i.  a. 

0.  Nouns  having  the  following  suffixes  :  <  (in  abstract  nouns  and 
names  of  lifeless  objects) ;  many  in  «t ;  all  in  «ei  (accented),  »in,  »ung, 
Aitxi,  *U\if  »fd^aft ;  a  few  in  «ut  and  «at )  a  number  in  «nid  and  «fal :  bie 
@rö^e  greatness,  size,  bie  ®tu6e  room,  bie  9Ra(^t  might,  bie  ^lederet' 
teasing,  bie  ®r&fin  countess,  bie  «&ei)ung  heating,  bie  Sernte^enl^eit  auda- 
city,  bie  {(rdmmigfeit  piety,  ^ie  £anbf^aft  landscape,  bie  9(rmut  poverty, 
bie  «C^eimat  native  place,  bie  SBetrübnid  sadness,  bie  SBirrnid  chaotic 
condition,  bie  Sangnid  State  of  fear,  bie  SBilbnid  wildemess,  bie  5triib[al 
(see  3.  Cf  below). 

3.  Neuters  are : 

a.  Nouns  having  diminutive  suffixes  (see  245. 1. 8.  i./),  and 
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those  in  4d^t  denoting  a  coUective  idea :  M  XMoäftn  little  child, 
9Dtdi(^t  thicket,  but  ber  or  bad  Xtffxi^t  sweepings. 

b.  All  in  «tum  (except  Ux  9tei(^tum  wealth,  and  ber  Srrtum  error) 
and  those  in  «tel  (from  Seil  part) :  bad  Sütftentum  principality,  ba9 
aJiertel  fourth. 

c.  The  majority  ofthose  in  ptii^,  «fal,  rfel:  bad  ®ef&ngnid  prison,  ba9 
®(^idfa(  fate,  bad  Stätfel  riddle,  &c.  A  goodly  number  in  «nid  are 
fem.  A  few  iluctuate  between  fem.  and  neut. :  bte  (Da0)  Srfparnitf 
economy,  saving,  (Srfenntnid  (see  88),  bte  (bad)  ®dutnnid  delay,  bte  (^d) 
Serberbntd  comiption,  &c.  Four  in  «fa(  are  usually  fem.,  sometimes 
neut:  S)rangfal  distress,  Sltü^fal  drudgery,  @aumfa(  siothfulness, 
XrüBfal  affliction.  A  few  in  «[al  are  generally  neut.,  sometimes, 
especially  earlier  in  the  period,  masc. :  dlinnfal  Channel,  &c. 

ä.  All  of  the  form  ®e  —  t,  or  ®e«  (without  e),  except  the  strong 
masculines  ®e(irau(^  use,  ®eban!e  thought,  ®tUi^  (now  obsolete)  pros* 
perity,  ®efane(n)  favor,  ®e^a(t  (see  88),  ®e]^orfam  obedience,  ®entt$ 
enjoyment,  ®enid;  odor,  ®erang  song,  ®ef(^mad  taste,  ®e|}anf  stench, 
®en>a^rfam (earlier  in  the  period  fem.,  sometimes  neut.)  custody,  ®en>inn 
or  ®etrinti^  gain ;  the  masculines  ®efeO(e)  companion  and  all  other 
masculines  of  this  form  (®e  —  e  or  ® c«)  which  represent  persons ;  the 
feminines  ®e6ärbe  gesture,  ®thuf)x  due,  fee,  ®e6urt  birth,  ®ebulb 
patience,  ®efa^T  danger,  ®efä^rbe  fraud,  danger,  ®emeiitbe  Community, 
®enüge  satisfaction,  ®ete<3^tfame  privilege,  ®efc^i€^te  history,  ®t\äfXoul^ 
swelUng;  ®eftaU  form,  ®en9%  guarantee,  ®etcalt  power. 


Fluctuation  in  Gender. 

100. 1.  The  foUowing  substantives  have  double  gender  with  a  preference» 
perhaps,  for  the  first  mentioned  form :  ber  and  bo^  Üitax  altar,  bie  and  ber  (in 
early  N.H.G.  and  classical  period)  SIngel  fishing-hook,  ber  and  bad  $lrfeittf 
arsenic,  batf  and  ber  93aurr  bird-cage,  ber  and  ba6  $Bem<^  reach,  domain,  bo^  and 
ber  SBntd^  swampy  land,  botf  and  ber  SBfinbel  bündle,  ba0  and  ber  (rare)  ^Datnin 
date,  bte  and  ba6  ^rangfal  trouble,  perplexity,  bo«  and  bet  <$lfaf  Alsace  (name 
of  a  German  province),  ba0  and  ber  (Suter  udder,  ba0  and  ber  S(oS  nift,  ba^  (with 
Goethe  and  Schiller  also  masc.  and  still  occasionally  so,  especially  in  a 
figurative  sense ;  in  early  N.H.G.  fem.)  ®tft  poison,  ber  and  bod  ®tat  ridge,  ber 
and  bie  ^fpel  reel,  ba6  and  ber  ptfjH  secrecy,  bte  and  ber  ^trfe  millet,  ba#  and  ber 
Sutoel  iewci,  ber  and  hoB  Jtantitt  fire-place,  ber  and  bo^  Jtat^ber  chair  (in  a 
College),  ber  and  ba^  Jht&uef  ball  (of  yam,  &c),  ber  and  ba6  Jtcmpromif  com- 
promise,  ba6  and  ber  (rare)  Serifoii  lexicon,  bo^  and  ber  So(  prsüse,  ba6  and  ber 
Wttttx  metre,  botf  and  ber  (after  the  analogy  of  ber  IDont)  9)?&nfler  cathedra!, 
boö  and  ber  $ult  desk,  bad  and  bie  IReunauge  lamprey,  bie  and  brr  ^aä^t  lease,  batf 
and  ber  $enbe(  pendulum,  ba6  and  ber  $ervenbife(  plumb-line,  pendulum,  ha$  or 
ber  Oiücfgrat  backbone,  bad  and  ber  ^ctpttx  or  Septer  sceptre,  hai  and  ber  (rare) 
@emefler  semester,  ber  and  ba0  Ungeflüin  vehemence,  ba6  and  ber  93er{le(f  hiding- 
place,  ber  and  bie  Sierrat  omament,  and  a  number  of  others. 

o.  In  dialect  many  deviations  from  the  literarv  language  occur  in 
the  gender  of  words :  bie  (for  ber)  Sdadf,  ber  (for  bie)  Butter,  ba0  (for  ber) 
SWonat,  &c. 

2.  The  following  have  not  only  double  gender,  but  also  double  forms,  with 
perhaps  a  preference  for  the  first  mentioned  at  least  in  ordinary  language, 
and  in  some  cases  a  leaning  to  the  second  in  elevated  diction :  bte  ^aäe  and 
ber  (as  a  nile  earlier  in  the  period)  fbaätn  cheek,  ber  Jtarren  and  (especially  in 
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N.G.)  bie  Xattt  cart,  bft  ffttvo  and  bie  9lcn>e  nerve,  bn  9fix^^  and  bie  $ftr{id^ 
{»each,  bn  $fofleit  and  bie  ^fo^e  post,  bct  $frtem  or  $^rmen  and  bie  $frieme  awl, 
bie  dmfit  and  ber  Duafl  tassel,  bie  €imiU  and  ber  ClueA  spring  (of  water),  bie 
(Ri^  and  bet  (Ri(^  chink,  bie  6d^Iäfe  and  ber  ©d^taf  temple  (on  the  forehead),  bie 
^qttbt  and  ber  (S.G.)  ^d^erinm  shard,  ber  <S))arren  and  bie  ©parte  raAer,  bie 
(and  lai)  9Berft  and  bie  9Berjf^e  dock-yard,  bie  3el^  and  ber  3e(  toe,  and  others. 
The  difierent  dialects  and  sections  often  diveige  here  widel^. 

3.  For  nouns  which  have  difierent  genders  and  fonns  with  difierentiation 
of  meaning,  see  88. 

Gender  of  Foreign  Nouns. 

101.  Foreign  nouns  retain  the  gender  which  they  had  in  the 
language  from  which  they  were  borrowed :  ber  Jtrrfer  from  the  Latin 
carcer,  m. ;  bad  Stlofttx  from  the  Latin  dausirum,  n, 

tf.  A  nomber  of  foreign  words,  however,  have  changed  their  gender  in 
aocordance  with  the  rules  for  German  words,  influenced  in  some  cases  by 
their  meaning  and  in  other  cases  by  their  ending :  ba<  Statin  school  prison 
(L.  carcer,  m.)  on  account  of  batf  (def&ngnid  prison ;  ber  SIKtarmor  marbU  (L. 
marxnor,  n.)  on  account  of  ber  €tein  stone ;  bo«  S8anner  and  $aitier  banner^ 
Standard  (from  the  French  banni^re,  f.)  under  the  influence  of  boö  Selbgeid^en 
banner ;  names  of  foreign  countries  usually  neuter  after  the  analogy  of  German 
geographica!  names,  as  ba<  alte  Chtropa  (in  Latin  fem.)  oid  Europe ;  ber  fetter 
£gllar  (L.  cellarium,  n.)  after  the  analogy  of  German  words  in  ^er ;  bie  ^ia^t 
(masc.  in  French)  ^to^  (of  a  house)  uter  the  analogy  of  German  words  in 
9t  \  bie  itangel  and  bie  SBiBel,  as  they  are  in  fact  plurals  (the  Latin  pl.  cancelli 
altaris  the  railing  ofthe  aüar  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  pl.  biblia),  which  here, 
as  often  dsewhere,  are  used  as  feminine  Singulars.  Words  from  the  English, 
which  no  longer  has  grammatical  gender,  talce  their  gender  from  some  resem- 
blance  in  meaning  or  form  to  Geiman  words :  ba<  IBecffleaf  after  the  analogy 
of  ba«  (Rtnbffeifi^,  ber  €treif  or  €trife  after  the  analogy  of  ber  €treid^.  As  the 
French  has  no  neut,  names  of  things  which  in  it  are  masc  often  become 
neut.  in  German :  ba4  $ottr&t  from  le  Portrait^  ba6  (Refnltat  from  U  risultat^  the 
former  foUowing  the  analogy  of  ba<  l9Ubtii4,  the  latter  the  analogy  of  other 
words  in  »at  On  the  other  band,  words  which  originall]^  in  the  Latin  are 
nent,  have  become  masc.  influenced  by  the  French,  which  has  converted 
the  neut.  into  the  masc  :  ber  $a(a^  from  Latin  paiaäum^  n.  through  French 
^alaiSf  m. 

b»  In  quoting  from  a  foreign  language,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  placing 
an  artide  before  a  foreign  word  or  the  first  word  of  a  quoted  phrase,  the 
gender  is  commonly  conformed  to  the  gender  of  the  corresponding  word  in 
Gennan:  Gtocet  in  feiner  History  (bie  (S)ef(^i(^te)  of  English  Sounds. 

Gender  of  Compound  Nouns. 

102.  Compound  nouns  have  the  gender  of  the  last  component : 
Me  «t^audtur  door  ofthe  house,  bet  «^audput  entrance-hall  of  a  house, 
te6  «^auMicr  domestic  animal. 

The  exceptions  are : 

a.  A  number  of  words  having  for  their  final  component  ^}ii,  namely,  Fenint, 
Sangmnt,  ^nfhnut,  Unmut,  ®»{mut  (sometimes  masc.),  (Sd^ioentittt,  9Bel||mut,  are 
Hem^  while  othen,  as  Sreimut,  Gieid^mut,  ^o^mu^  Sasbmut,  Jtleinmut  (sometimes 
fem.),  Sl^ifmiit,  Übermut,  Unmut,  &c,  are  masc.  Here  the  fem.  words  have  a 
diffmnt  ori^n  from  the  masc.  wonis,  being  originally  abstract  nouns  derived 
Irom  adjectives  formerly  in  use  and  having  in  M.H.G.the  fem.  ending  e,  while 
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the  masculines  are  compounded  with  the  masc  Substantive  9)hit  and  are 
according  to  rule  masc  At  length  the  final  c  of  the  fem.  nouns  entirely  dis- 
appeared,  and  they  became  identical  in  form  with  the  masculines,  but  retained 
their  fem.  artide.  However,  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  also  exercised 
8ome  infiuence  over  the  gender  of  these  words,  for,  after  the  masc.  and 
fem.  forms  had  become  identical,  some  masc.  became  fem.,  and  some  fenL 
became  masc,  and  of  words  of  modern  coinage  some  took  on  the  masc, 
some  the  fem.  artide.  At  piesent  the  feminines,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
above  complete  list,  express  the  milder  virtues  and  qualities,  while  the 
masculines  denote  the  more  vigorous  or  violent  traits  or  feelmgs,  or  their 
opposites. 

k  Hbfd^eu  dtsgusi,  Q^ogelfi^  (Goethe's  Egmoni,  act  4,  Strasse;  now  bte 
SBog^Ifd^ciu^e)  scarecrow^  are  masc,  but  other  Compounds  of  %&fax  are  fem.,  as 
bie  aßaficrfd^u,  &c. 

€•  IDie  $lnttt>ott  answer^  but  SBort  and  its  Compounds  are  neut.  Snhrort  is  in 
fact  not  a  comp>ound  of  SSort,  but  a  derivative  from  it,  and  had  in  M.H.G. 
a  different  form :  antwürte  (later  changed  to  fbittsort,  as  its  form  was  influenced 
by  that  of  SBort),  neut.  or  fem.  In  early  N.H.G.  Sintloott  is  still  neut.,  and  a 
few  survivals  of  this  usage  still  occur  in  Uie  dassical  period :  ein  nd^tigetf  antloott 
(Prov.xxiv.26).  3(!^a(aubte,ba«fei9lttt)oott«Qeima(Lessing*s£M//i4!i,4,3).  The 
0  of  $litt»ort  may  in  the  sentence  from  Lessmg  be  also  explained  accoiding  U> 

d,  %fxi  is  now  usually  masc,  but  it  is  still  neut  in  accordance  with  older 
usage  in  certain  set  expressions :  ber  (e^e  Seil  be<  IBuc^,  ber  tierte  Xeil  b<4 
eonbe«  (but  in  early  N.H.G.  ba«  u^be  teil  ber  @tab  lleC— Rev.  xi.  13).  It  is  still 
neut.  in  the  meanings  eUloited porHoHy  Portion  (in  certain  set  expressions), 
and  sometimes  a  good  deali  @te  ^oben  i^r  %t\{  ba^in  They  have  their  portion 
(i.  e.  reward).  IDu  ^fl  botf  be^ce  Heil  ettoä^tt  (Schiller's  Maria^  5, 6  ;  compare 
Luke  x.  42).  (Hin  aut  Xeil  ^etd^tfinn,  um  ein  %^i  Seil  reicher  a  good  deal  ridier. 
Also  its  Compounds  are  usually  masc,  except :  the  contracted  and  uncon- 
tracted  form  in  fractions,  as  bat  ^Drittel  or  IDritteil  third,  &c ;  ba<  Gegenteil  oppo- 
Site,  Hinterteil  (perhaps  more  commonly  masc)  backpart^  IBorberteil  (perhaps 
more  commonly  mscsc)  forepart^  ${Iid^tteil  (more  commonly  masc)  thatwhich 
necessarily  falls  to  a  U^al  heir^  whether  the  testaior  will  or  no^  (Stbteil 
inheritancey  9}utterteil  inheritance  from  the  mother^  ^atntt^  patrimofiy,  Ws 
teil  (n.)  is  not  a  Compound  of  %tii,  but  is  derived  from  the  correspondmg  verb 
ertei'len  (itt:;  reduced  to  tu  by  reason  of  loss  of  accent),  which  formerly  also 
had  the  meaning  to  pass  sentence  or  judgment  besides  its  present  significa- 
tions.  This  old  meaning  is  now  expressed  by  urteilen,  which  is  a  derivative 
of  Urteil. 

e.  SRitÜood^  Wednesday  is  masc  after  the  analogy  of  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 

/.  ^irat  marriage  is  fem.  although  Otat  is  masc,  since  the  origin  of  the 
word  was  foigotten  and  the  force  of  (Rat  was  no  longer  feit.  The  abstract 
nature  of  the  present  meaning  led  to  its  use  as  a  fem. 

g,  Compounds  which  are  the  names  of  places  are  neut.  even  though  the 
last  component  is  of  some  other  gender,  smce  they  foUow  the  geneial  rule 
for  the  gender  of  places :  bot  fd^öne  Hamburg  beautiful  Hamburgs  but  bie 
SDortburg  (a  single  Castle). 

h.  A  number  of  Compounds,  which  are  in  fact  each  a  syntactical  fragment  of 
a  sentence  or  a  whole  sentence  written  as  one  word,  are  neut.,  or  if  they 
xepresent  persons  have  natural  gender  without  reference  to  the  gender  of 
the  last  component:  bat  93ergigmfinm(^t  forget-me-not,  ber  ©pringin^lb 
lomping  boy,  ber  S^augenic^ttf  a  good-for-nothin^  feUow,  &c.;  see  98. 2.  C.  e. 

In  other  cases  where  the  natural  gender  is  not  pronounced,  the  gender 
of  such  a  syntactical  fragment  is  sometimes  regulated  by  that  of  the  first 
word:  bie  Hanbvoll  handful,  ber  £öffel9oll  spocmful,  ber  gfnf breit  the  width  of 
a  foot.  * 
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INFLECTION  OF  THE  ADJECTIVES. 

108.  Adjectlves  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — quali^ 
fying  (or  descriptwe)  and  limüing  (see  118)  adjectives. 

QuALiFYiNG  Adjectives. 

104.  I.  A  qualifying  or  descriptive  adjective  is  one  that  expresses 
some  quality  or  attribute  of  the  object  designated  by  the  noun. 
Contrary  to  English  usage  these  adjectives  are,  except  in  the 
predicate,  inflected,  forming  two  distinct  declensions — the  strong 
and  the  weak,  The  leading  points  as  to  the  inflection  of  the 
adjective  are  as  foUows : — 

A.  The  strong  declension,  which  has  by  far  the  fuller  inflection 
(see  106),  is  employed  when  the  adjective  is  not  preceded  by  a 
modifying  word,  or  when  there  Stands  before  the  adjective  a  limiting 
Word  which  has  no  ending  to  showgender  and  case :  N.  guter  38ein; 
mein  fleinet  Stuber.  Hence  the  strong  adjective  not  only  limits  the 
meaning  of  its  noun,  but  it  also  marks  its  case  and  gender  in  the 
absence  of  the  article  or  some  other  limiting  word  that  has  füll 
ending  to  show  case  and  gender. 

B.  The  weak  declension,  which  has  only  two  endings,  e  for  the 
nom.  sing,  of  all  genders  and  for  the  acc.  sing,  of  the  fem.  and 
neut,  and  en  for  aU  other  cases  of  the  düTerent  genders,.  sing,  and 

{>L,  is  employed  when  there  Stands  before  the  adjective  some 
imiting  word  such  as  the  def.  article  or  a  pronominal  adjective 
with  strong  inflection  which  can  show  the  case  and  gender :  N.  ber 
gute  Jtna6e,  G.  M  guten  JtnaBen« 

a,  Sometimes  the  limiting  word  is  understood,  having  already  been  pre- 
viously  used  in  the  same  sentence,  in  which  case  the  adjective  is  weak : 
ber  (Stbfeinb  ttnfcred  9ifi<^6  vnb  ^eiligen  CBloubeitf . 

Sometimes  in  coUoquial  language  the  article  is  omitted  even  where  there 
has  been  no  previous  use  of  one :  Lotte :  3<l^  benf *  mir  boa  gar  nid^t  fo  fd^ön,  oxa 
bem  ^^m  2ebm  loieber  j^urucf  in  bie  (Sinfamfeit.  Döring :  3m  ©egenteil !  (Iin|ig 
(Ric^hge  (Halbe's  Die  Heimailosm^  p.  37). 

b,  £arlier  in  the  period  the  strong  forms  are  often  found  after  str.  limiting 
words  in  accordance  with  an  older  usage :  unfre  eigne  SBeibcr  (Lessing),  biefe 
einneble  €tucfe  (id.). 

C.  If  the  qualifying  adjective  is  preceded  by  two  pronominal 
adjectives  with  different  inflection,  its  declension  is  controUed  by 
that  of  the  second  pronominal :  S)iefet  mein  guter  Sreunb. 

D.  Two  or  more  qualifying  adjectives  which  limit  the  same  noun 
take  the  same  inflection :  guter,  alter  SBein ;  ein  guter,  alter  S^ann )  biefer 
gute,  alte  2^ann. 

2.  The  qualifying  adjective  or  participle  is  not  declined  in  the 
foUowing  cases : 

A.  In  the  predicate  in  the  positive  and  comparative,  but  it  is 
inflected  here  in  the  Superlative  (see  112.  i).  In  the  predicate 
relation  the  adjective  or  participle  is  used : 

a.  As  the  predicate  complement  of  intransitives  of  incomplete 
predication  (as  fein  to  be,  bleiben  to  remain,  (feinen  to  seem,  iperben 
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to  become)  or  of  passive  verbs :  Cr  ifl  alt  3)a«  Setter  fd^eint  Beffer. 
(Sr  ift  ber  öttefte.  (St  n^irb  findliäi  genannt.  Here  also  belongs  the  past 
participle  in  the  Compound  tenses  of  such  intrans»  verbs  as  are 
conjugated  with  fein :  ®r  Ifl  flefommen. 

b.  As  predicate  apposüwe  (see  Note  below) :  ©le  famen  glütflid^  am 
®ie  faf  n^einenb  am  SBette  i^ret  a^utter. 


JVdffe,  The  adjective  which  is  used  as  an  apporitiTe  Stands  after  intransitives  of 
complete  predication,  and  must  not  be  confonnded  with  adverbs  which  describe  the 
manner  ot  the  action,  for  this  predicate  appositive,  like  the  predicate  complement. 


qualiües  the  subject  and  not  the  action  of  the  veib:  <St  (tcgt  fran!  (pred.  appos.)  ffe 
lies  süky  bot  (Sr  liegt  gerabe  (adverb)  He  is  lying  straight, 

c.  As  ohjective  predicate^  i.  e.  ^hen  the  adj.  predicates  a  quality 
or  State  of  the  object.  This  predication  is  not  represented  as 
absolute,  but  as  limited  and  modified  by  the  idea  contained  in  the 
verb :  @r  ^\wM  ft(^  franf  (=  (5r  ifl,  na(!^  feiner  SD^einung,  franf).  @ie  »einte 
^ül  !ranf  (=  ®ie  würbe  bur(!^  Seinen  fran!).  9Bir  fanben  il^n  fel^r  leibenb 
(=  (Sr  titt  fe^r,  gemdf  unfrer  SBal^mel^mung).  3(!^  Betraute  bied  ald  xAn* 
Pfftg  (=  SIReiner  S^einung  na^  ift  bied  üBerflüffig).  3(^  l^alte  bie  @a(!^e 
für  abgemad^t.  3(^  fel^e  \\&i  gegürtet  unb  gerüftet  (s  S)u  btfl,  »ie  id^  fe^ 
gegürtet  unb  gerüflet).  But  in  the  Superlative :  ^wx  greift  biefen  SD^ann 
ben  fllüctli(^flen.    3(i^  füllte  nttd^  ^eute  am  fd^n^dd^flen. 

Here  also  belongs  the  past  participle  in  the  Compound  tenses  of 
transitive  verbs :  (ft  l^at  ben  99rief  gef(^rieBen. 

Note.  The  objective  predicate  often  indicates  the  resnlt  of  the  action  of  the  ^rerb 
npon  its  object,  and  henoe  is  in  this  nse  by  some  called  the  faetitive  predicate :  (St 
f(9(ttg  '\\x  iti. 

B.  After  the  noun  which  it  limits,  but  only  in  the  positive  and 
comparative,  never  in  the  Superlative : 

a.  Instead  of  Standing  attributively  before  a  noim,  an  adjective 
or  participle  often  foUows  it  in  the  relation  of  an  appositive. 
A  Single  adjective  or  participle  rarely  Stands  after  the  noun,  as 
8l5d(ein  rot,  except  in  poetry,  but  it  usually  takes  this  position  when 
it  is  itself  modified  by  an  elliptical  clause  or  by  a  phrase  which  is 
limited  by  a  clause,  also  sometimes  if  it  is  merely  modified  by 
another  word  or  words,  or  if  there  are  several  adiectives  or  parti- 
ciples  separated  from  each  other  by  commas  or  by  unb :  eine  Sftofe 
rot  wie  Slut  [iß],  ein  S^ann  diter  A%  i(^  [bin].  (Sin  t)anif(^er  ®(!^retf ,  t^ermefirt 
bur(!^  bad  falf^e  ®erü(^t,  baf  bor  ben  äloren  fld^  S&fard  Sleiter  gezeigt 
glätten,  fam  über  bie  borne^me  ^elt.  Unb  f üf  te  fle  wx  (now  usually  auf)  ben 
a^unb  fo  bteiti^  (Uhland).  (Eine  ®tange  brei  Steter  l^oti^.  (Snblit^  erfc^eint 
ein  n)eibliti^ed  S)ing,  flüd^tlg,  unbeba^tfam,  n)itb,  n)i|^ig  bid  mr  Unioerfc^dttttfieit, 
luflig  bid  jum  3!oDen.  S)er  «Fimmel  n'fAi  unb  fern,  er  Ifl  fo  Hör  unb  feierlich. 
(Sin  (Ebelfnec^t  fanft  unb  fetf. 

But  in  the  Superlative :  S)iefer  ül^ann,  ber  dltef^e  unter  aDen. 

The  adjectives  in  111. 7.  c:  can  only  in  this  position  be  used 
attributively. 

Note  I.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  cases  roentioned  above  whidi  requiie  the 
adjective  or  participle  to  stand  after  the  noun,  this  position  of  an  adjective  and 
participle  is  pecoliarly  adapted  to  poetic  style,  and  in  prose  is  often  repiaced  by  the 
usaal  attributive  position  before  the  nonn,  an  arrangement  of  words  wnich  often  is 
markedly  diffetent  from  the  EngUsh,  as  is  nicely  illustrated  by  the  foUowing  sentcnce : 
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rin  her  rerery  which  canied  her  bock  to  her  jonthfnl  days]  (Sie  fal^  {i((  l^erantiDai^fm 
Utt  ^aufe  i^red  ^attxi,  bea  alten,  teilten  J^auf^erm,  ein  )>on  Surud  nntfiebene«,  bni4 
@4meic^eleien  ^tmöf^ntH  nnb  bo4  inmitten  a((e«  fHei^tnmd  ein  armed,  loeiC  oon  feinet 
Dtntter  be^utete^  a)}&b<^  (Helene  Stökrs  ^m  keiiigm  Abend). 

Note  2.  The  non-inflection  of  these  adjecÜTe  or  partidpial  appotitives  is  leadily 
explamed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  real  attribative  adjectives,  but  stand  in  elliptical 
danses  of  whidi  they  are  feit  as  predicate:  @ie  \fiX  einen  Sladfen  Ober]  »ei^er  [i^,] 
a(0  @c(nee. 

Note  3.    For  ezceptions  to  the  role  that  the  adjective  is  here  nninflected,  see  Hl.  o. 

Note  4.  If  the  adjective  or  partidpial  appositive  have  an  artide»  whidi  is  espedafly 
the  case  in  poetic  style,  wheie  for  emphasis  an  epithet  instead  of  preceding  follows  the 
noon,  it  is  always  inflected :  9lnf  beut  $eid^,  bent  teguna^Ufen,  koetU  be«  9Jfonbe^  falber 
@(an).    Also  in  prose  in  case  of  tltles :  Stiebri^  ber  Q^rope,  .((ar(  ber  fünfte. 

Note  5.  In  M.H.G.  the  postpositive  adjective  conld  be  inflected,  and  this  older 
nsage  survives  in  rare  instances  in  poetry :  3<^  l^abe  einen  folgen  S3aum  ifingli  ^efe^, 
^ebo^enen  über  eined  Sa^fed  ®aum  nnb  f^manfenben  in  Srü^linoijlitfte  SBe^en  (Rüdcert). 
A  little  more  common  is  the  inflection  here  of  feti0  äeceasedi  SRein  Slann  fe(iaer  tvar 
bei  3a^ren  nnb  nic^t  (eid^t  )n  rühren  (Goethe).  The  nom.  masc.  form  fedger  has 
become  a  mcre  fossil,  as  it  is  also  nsed  in  the  obliqae  cases :  3c(  li^^bt  bie  ^a^e  t»cn 
nteinent  Q3ater  feliaer  ererbt  (Immermann).  Non-inflection  here,  however,  is  the  mle : 
mein  SBater  feiig  (or  still  more  commonly  mein  feliger  SBoter). 

b.  In  case  ofthose  nouns  (see  96. 4.  (i))  which  remain  uninflected 
when  used  in  a  coUective  sense  to  express  weight,  measure,  extent, 
the  modifying  qualifjring  adjective  follows  the  noun^  and  hence  is 
not  inflected :  fünf  $funb  fidmif<l(f,  jel^n  %\x%  r^einifti^. 

C.  Uninflected  adjectives  or  participles  often  stand  in  the  relation 
of  an  appositive  to  a  following  or  preceding  noun  or  pronoun, 
when  the  adjective  or  participle  represents  a  subordinate  adverbial 
clause  of  which  it  would  be  the  predicate  complement  or  verbal 
predicate  :  [n;eil  fie]  &¥0^  [yow],  ganj  aOein  unb  ieber  läfiigen  Seobad^tiing 
entrücft  gu  fein,  ^atte  fie  {Iti^  in  bie  (Ede  gurüdgelel^nt  unb  bie  klugen 
9ef(!^Io|Ten.  2)ied  ^5tenb  (=  ald  tt  bieS  l^rte),  (ratid  er  in  tränen  aud.  ®r 
Atü§te,  flc^  tief  I9erl6eudenb  (=  inbem  er  fld^  tief  mSeugte).  Stagu^aff  gefpannt 
(=  xotxvx  er  aUjufitaf  gef)^annt  uoirb),  jerft)ringt  ber  Sogen. 

Note.  The  partidple  nsoally  refers  to  the  snbject  of  the  sentence,  as  in  the  above 
examples,  bat,  as  it  is  also  nsed  as  objective  predicate  and  in  this  capadty  most  refer 
to  the  object,  ambignity  ma^  arise :  34  "onWt^  i\m,  fein  Ung(ü(f  beflagenb.  Here 
beHageitb  may  refer  to  i^  or  tfin.  The  piatidpial  constrpction  shonld  be  avoided  here, 
but  of  conrse  is  anobjectionable  where  no  ambignity  is  liable  to  arise :  3d^  faub  i^n, 
feine  Sü^er  orbnenb. 

D.  In  the  absolute  construction,  where  the  participle  or  adjective 
is  not  in  apposition  with  any  word  in  the  main  clause,  non*inflection 
is  the  uniform  ruie.  This  absolute  construction  is  treated  at  length 
in  265.  B. 

£.  Sometimes  non-inflection  of  adjectives  and  participles  occurs 
in  the  attributive  relation,  in  poetry,  dialect,  familiär  language,  and 
in  many  set  expressions  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  earlier 
period  when  non-inflection  here  was  more  common.  In  all  of  these 
cases,  however,  non-inflection  is  now  usually  limited  to  the  nom. 
and  acc.  neut.  sing,  in  the  stroilg  declension :  (f in  unnü|  iSeSen  ifi 
ein  frül^r  ^ob  (Goethe's  Iphigenie^  1.  115).  Jtein  größer  ®(üd  atd  ein 
t)ertrauenb  «^etj  (Dahn's  Jugendgedichte^  190).  £ie6  9Beil6,  Ite6  Jlinb,  auf 
gut  @Iüä  at  random,  auf  Falbig  SBieberfe^en  1  hope  to  see  you  again 
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soon.  Especially  frequent  in  old  maxims :  8ar  @elb  lauft  mo^IfdL 
The  uninflected  attributive  form  occurs  only  rarely  elsewhere :  5)a« 
alter  ifl  ein  ^ftfli*  mann  (Goethe).  «ie6  Änate  (Schiller's  Teü,  1,  i), 
ber  gleifenb  SBoIf  (Uhland).  ® innettb  \pta^  ju  il^m  iung  SBerner  (SchefTers 
Trompeter,  Sechstes  Stück).  Sieber  iun^  SBemerd  (ib.,  p.  212).  Unb 
iä)  mif  eilt  anber  £teb  ^on  |  einent  iung  ]ung  3iQtmersefe(Ien  (ib.,  Zweites 
Stock). 

a.  Luther  was  much  freer  in  the  use  of  uninflected  forms  than  even 
elevated  discourse  allows  to-day.  ^  He  often  dropped  the  strong  masc.  nom. 
sing,  ending  and  also  final  e  both  in  the  strong  and  weak  dedensions  in  any 
gender,  case,  or  number :  numd^  fmm  (*«  frommer)  pxitfitt,  etu  nomig  man,  »eltli^ 
gcnxklt,  tie  toelttic^  ^tacit,  ctUc^  gotUd^  ))ub  d^riflCid^  articfä.  This  older  usage 
survives  in  Compounds :  Qbeimann,  @rof  ftobt,  &c. 

A  historical  view  of  the  case  is  at  this  point  helpfuL  The  so-called  unin* 
flected  form  is  here  in  a  number  of  cases  the  natural  historic  form.  The 
adjective  foUowed  in  earlier  periods  the  inflection  of  nouns,  as  can  also  be 
Seen  in  Latin«  In  course  of  time  the  endings  of  the  nouns  became  much 
weather-beaten,  so  that  they  seem  to-day  endingless  in  the  nom.  and  acc 
sing,  of  masctilines  and  neuters,  and  in  case  of  neuters  (see  69.5.  H.N,)  also 
in  the  plural :  ber,  ben  %a%,  ba4  äOort,  ge^n  $fut^.  The  adjective  should  here 
also  be  endingless,  and  the  uninflected  forms  we  find  m  Luther's  writings 
are  in  part  the  correct  historic  forms.  Even  in  the  earliest  historic  period 
the  Germanic  adjective  had  borrowed  endings  from  the  pronouns  to  maik 
gender  and  case  more  dearly,  and  these  new  endings  and  those  borrowed 
still  later  have  in  large  measure  displaced  the  correct  historic  endingtes 
forms.  On  the  other  band  the  old  endingless  form  •  has .  supplanted  the 
inflected  forms  in  the  predicate  relation  in  the  positive  and  comparative. 
In  certain  pronominal  adjectives  we  still  find  both  old  and  new  forms,  but 
with  diflerentiated  fimction :  meiit  fdvJ^,  but  ba«  9nd^  ifl  meinem. 

106.  General  RuUs.  The  fem.  and  neut  have  each  their 
respective  acc.  sing.  like  the  nom.,  the  nom.  and  acc.  of  all  genders 
are  alike  in  the  pL,  also  the  gen.  and  dat  sing,  of  the  fem,  are 
always  identical. 

106.  Strong  declension  of  gut  good. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Masc.        Fem.       Neut         Common  form  for  all  genders. 

N.  guter         gute  gutc^  gute 

G.  gute»  {t%y  guter  gute ti(e«)^  guter 

D.  gutem        guter  gutem  gute« 

A.  guten         gute  gute«  gute 

Note  I.  The  itrong  qnalÜying  adjective  is  now  xeally  weak  in  the  gen.  of  the  masc 
and  Deut,  ling.,  as  the  old  ttioog  form  tH  is  nsually  replaoed  here  oy  the  weak  *vx 
except  in  a  few  set  expreasions,  as  teined  ^tt\tM  rf  atun  heart,  &c,  which  have 
come  down  to  ns  fzom  earlier  periods  nnchanged.  J .  Giimm  and  other  grammarians 
have  songht  to  bring  the  strong  gen.  into  favor  agaio,  and  a  few  recent  anthors  as  von 
Sybel  have  foUowed  their  enmple,  bnt  in  general  the  weak  form  is  very  hrm  in  present 
Qtage.    Grammarians  nsnally  State  that  the  gen.  of  the  adjective  is  stroog  when  xt 


^  For  fall  explanation  of  this  form,  see  Note  i. 
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UmitB  a  weak  noim :  Qnfc#  %üxftm,  &c.  This  caae^  however,  is  extremely  nuDe,  as 
weak  poons  by  rirtne  of  their  mcaning  are  nsoally  aocompanied  by  an  aiticle. 
JLimiting  adjectives  (the  numeral  ein,  the  article8,and  pronominal  adjectives),  however, 
still  reüdn  as  a  rnle  itrong  inflection  in  the  gen. :  liefet  93ud^ed,  ta)e(^e#  ^w^e^. 
Bat  the  new  weak  gen.  is  now  also  often  fonnd  in  pronominal  adiectives,  espedally 
in  adterbial  expiessions:  ottenfaHtf  and  jebenfaQd  in  any  evaU,  fctncdfafl«  or  feinen« 
fall«,  &C.  Also  occasionally  elsewhere :  S^immelte  e^  boq  . . .  9on  .Rinbem  . . .  {eben 
SUterf !  (Spielhagen's  IVas  will  das  werden,  L  chap.  iy). 

Nüie  2,  In  early  N.H.G.  the  strong  ending  ed  (masc  and  neat  gen.,  and  neut  nom. 
and  aoc.)was  often  in  both  qnalifyizig  and  limiting  adjectives  contracted  to  ^  :  Ö3nb  et 
tfftt  tibram  ^uU  t>nib  iten  toiflen  (Gen.  zii.  i6).  This  contraction  is  still  fonnd  in 
Goethe's  time,  and  even  np  to  the  present  day  in  poetry  and  dialect :  Ultt  ®utd  )U  hm, 
^au4t'<  feinet  ilbetle0un<s  (Goethe's  Ipkigeme,  1.  1989).  ^aft  bu  fein  fi^unb(i4< 
SBott,  bn  ®  ntc  (Grillpaner's  Du  Argonauten,  Act  a).  @(^6nd  ®i^aj^(e.  ))eT0ig  bu  nit 
mein  (Anerbach).  In  geneiai  this  contraction  is  now  rare  in  qoalifying  adjectives 
except  in  a  few  set  expressions,  such  as  »at  dte((td  (also  ^vSeiiti)  somethingfine,  nnb 
fo  tootf  <9nt<  (HaQptmann*s  Michael  Kramer,  Act  i)  and  such  gslod  things,  Howeveri 
m  the  nent  nom.  and  acc.  sing.  Substantive  forms  etn^  (see  121.  i.  D)  and  feind  (as  in 
fein^  )»on  beiben  miiker  one)  this  contraction  is  stiU  qnite  common  even  in  literaiy 
Geiman.  In  coUoqnial  language  it  is  also  common  in  the  nent.  nom.  and  acc  sing. 
Substantive  ponessive  forms  meind,  bein<,  ftc,  and  also  in  the  Substantive  demonstrative 
{en<:  (Bin  rrentbetf  J^inb  i^  fe^r  nett  fo  von  toeitem,  aber  toenn  man  ti  aU  fein« 
betra((ten  foU  .  .  .  (Ompteda^s  Cäcilis  vm  Sarryn,  chap.  zx).  ^wx  lernt  j[a  )9on 
mon^em  fc  bad  unb  ien'<  (Haaptmann*s  Michael  Krämer,  Act  i). 

Note  3.  The  strong  ending  ent,  masc.  and  neut  dat  sing.,  is  in  different  periods 
lometimes  replaced  in  cardess  language  by  the  more  convenient  ttn,  which  gives  the 
Word  the  apjpearance  of  a  weak  form.  Weinhold,  in  his  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik, 

g-  B^9  gives  examples  for  M.H.G.  In  earW  N.M.G.  this  seemingly  weak  form  is  quite 
cquent:  Von  ben  9tomifd^en  reubtr  (Luther),  t)on  einen  Sif^off  (Luther),  vor 
anbredfeenben  SDtorgcn  [Fcmstbuch  des  ChristUch-Meynenden,  1725).  It  occurs 
occasionally  in  the  dassical  period  and  still  later :  9on  tociten  (Lening),  baf  i(^  mid^ 
iannt  t>or  ientanben  fe^en  laffen  fonnte  (Lessing),  totify  S^tai^e  nientanben  t>on  ber 
Bfantilic  fremb  loar  (Goethe).  ®ie  traneten  niemanben  me^r,  nid^t  bent  9lac(bat,  nid^t 
best  S^cnoanbten,  ia  faum  nod^  bem  Herrgott  (Raabe's  Else  von  der  Tanne),  It  now 
zarely  oocurs  in  the  literaiy  language,  but  is  quite  common  in  populär  speech :  @ie 
etenbcr,  nnbanfbatet  0{enf<|.  ifl  ba«  ber  fiol^n^  baf  ta)ir  3(nen  in  unfern  ^an«  ein 
3a(r  unb  fed^d  SRonat'  6e(b  (ab'n  »erbtenen  laffen  (Ansengruber's  Das  vierte 
Gebot,  J,  8). 

107.  Weak  dedension  of  QUt : 

Singular.  Plural  for  all  genders. 

Masc        Fem.  Neut 

N.  bcr.gute  lit  gutt  bad  gute  Ue  \ 

G:  bf «  ftuteit  ber  guten  bcd  guten  ber  f     . 

D.  bem  guten  ber  guten  bem  guten  ben  i  ^ 

A.  ben  guten  biegute  baftgute  bie  j 

Note,  In  early  N.H.G.  the  acc.  fem.  sing,  sometimes  ended  in  en  Instead  of  t,  thut 
occasionally  preserving  here  the  M.H.G.  form :  «ber  bie  ganzen  (instead  of  gonfte) 
Qrbe  {ptxi,  i  26). 

108.  Mixed  Dedensüm.  It  must  be  especially  noted  that  after 
ein  and  the  words  inflected  like  it,  i.  e.  fein  and  the  possessive  pro- 
nominals  (see  68.  A  and  B),  the  adjective  is  strong  in  the  nom.  ot  the 
masc.  and  the  nom.  and  acc«  of  the  neut,  because  these  words  are 
here  deficient  in  endings  to  show  gender  and  case.  The  plural  is 
of  course  weak. 
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imiti  guter  ffreunb^        mdite  gute  Säfvotf^tt,       mein  guted  fBvOf, 
tny  goodfriend  nty  good  sister  my  good  book 

Singular. 

N.  mein  guter  Srreunb         meine  gute  @(!^n7efter  mein  guted  tBuc^ 

G.  meined  guten  gfreunbed   meiner  guten  @d^efler  meined  guten  aBu(^e)d 

D.  meinem  guten  8rreunt(e)  meiner  guten  6tit|wefier  meinem  guten  CBud^e) 

A.  meinen  guten  Sreunb     meine  gute  ®^n^fler  mein  guted  9u(^ 

Plural. 

N.  meine  guten  {^reunbe  meine  guten  @(^n?e{lem  meine  guten  Sü^er 

G.  meiner  guten  grreunbe  meiner  guten  @(i(^n9efiem  meiner  guten  SBüc^r 

D.  meinen  guten  grreunHn  meinen  guten  @ti^neflem  meinen  guten  Sßüc^em 

A.  meine  guten  Sreunbe  meine  guten  (Sd^neflem  meine  guten  Sudler 

100.  Adjeciive''Subsianiives.  Nouns  made  from  adjectives  or 
participles  (see  b)  are  declined  as  adjectives,  but  are  written  with 
a  capital : — 

fich         (hat  which 

ihe  rieh  man       a  rieh  man         the  rieh        people        is  good 

N.  beriReid^e  ein  {Reicher  bie  Steid^en  fifteid^  bad  ®ute 

G.  bed  {Reid^en  eined  9ieid^n  ber  Steid^en  Siei^er  M  ®uten 

D.  bem  iReid^en  einem  8lei(^n  ben  Sleic^en  flüeic^n  bem  ®uten 

A.  ben  {Reichen  einen  {Reichen  bie  Steidden  Stdä^t  bad  ®ute 

a.  (i)  The  gender  of  adjective-sabstantives  which  do  not  repreaent  living 
beings  can  often  be  explained  by  snpplying  some  word  unaerstood :  bie 
2infe,  Short  for  bie  (infe  ^onb  the  left  hand ;  ber  CBittere  for  ber  bittere  ^ä^map^ 
bitters ;  ®egeniD&rtig^  (referring  to  ba0  €(^reiben  UfUr)  bejioecft  4erm  (8.,  ^offa 
eine^  unferer  ^ieflgm  fftrnnbe,  S^nen  beftend  ju  em))fe^(en.  3iel^  IDir  rafc^  ^eiit  9Rcers 
grünet  (referring  to  bod  J^teib)  cm.  The  neut.  form  is  used  for  the  young  of 
animals  and  for  children  (see  88.  x.  c) :  i^r  3ungt6  her  (i.  e.  the  cow's)  calf, 
ein  ganii  Sünnti  a  baby. 

(2)  The  neut.  adjective-sabstantive  preceded  by  the  definite  artide  bas 
a  comprehensive,  generalizing  force:  tca  <S(^öne  the  beautiful,  all  that  is 
beäutituL  The  form  without  the  article  contaiüs  a  collective  idea :  @<^cnc^ 
beautiful  things.  meinfted  mirb  an  bem  getabelt,  ber  in  SRengc  Orofte«  abelt 
(Rückert)  People  censure  very  little  things  in  him  who  puts  nobility  into  raany 
very  great  things.  (für  8ft&ulein  IDora  toxir  natürlich  'me^rere^  babei  Among  them 
were  of  course  several  things  for  Miss  Dora. 

The  neuter  adjective-substantive  often  has  a  meaning  that  cannot  be 
embodied  in  one  English  word :  fein  iluf  erc6  bis  exterior  appearance ;  .t^c 
Snnerfied  her  inmost  feelings.  £attge,  lange  tonte  e6  uac^  in  bem  metaHmen  9leifen, 
ald  ^e  bie  ®(o<fe  nun  caa  Gigmem  noc^  gu  fptri^  For  a  long  time,  after  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  ceased,  it  kept  on  resounding  as  if  it  had  now  something 
to  say  of  its  own  initiative.  SRcrgen  ein  mel^rfrr^  I  will  write  something  addi* 
tional  to-morrow.  (5r  l^t  von  einer  CBafe  ein  koenigrtf  geerbt  He  inherited  a  little 
property  fix)m  a  female  relative.  (St  tut  nie  ein  iibn^^  He  never  does  more 
than  he  must  do. 

d.  Participles  when  used  as  substantives  still  retain  their  former  verbal 
nature,  and  hence  retain  their  adverbial  modifiers  and  take  direct  objects : 
etnKi^  Idngft  Sefannted  something  that  has  been  known  for  a  long  while»  ein 
S^etiiin  ^^tubirxtnber  a  stadent  of  medicine  (lit.  one  stndying  medicine). 
See  111. 7.  d. 
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e,  The  unmodified  adjective-substantive  foUowing  »on  in  a  phrasewhich 
Stands  as  an  appositive  to  a  preceding  noun  is  reguJated  in  its  inflection  by 
the  artide  of  the  preceding  noun,  and  also  agrees  with  it  in  case :  iDcr 
®d^(tngel  von  ^ebtente  the  rogue  of  a  servant,  ein  alter  @<l^elm  von  Sol^nbebienter. 
If  the  adjective-snbstantive  is  modiiied  by  an  adjective,  it  is  nniformly  in 
the  dat.  instead  of  agreeing  in  case  with  the  preceding  noun :  bet  ^itnb  von 
einem  altm  SBebtr nten. 

ä,  The  inflection  of  adjective-substantives  was  originally  weak ;  see  IIL  xo. 

110.  Adjectives  having  a  sxifBx  sometimes  vary  from  the  regulär 
inflection: 

A.  Adjectives  ending  in  i*e(,  #f  n,  »et  now  usually  drop  in  colloquial 
laneuage  the  e  of  these  su£Bxes  when  a  case  ending  foUows :  ebel 
noble,  ber  eble  9)^ann,  M  eblen  Wiann^,  &c. ;  mit  offnem  9hinbe  with  open 
mouth ;  mit  l^eitrem  9\\d  with  cheerfui  k>ok.  Thus  also  adjective* 
substantiyes :  !Der  6ble,  bed,  bem,  ben  (Sblen.  In  dignified  language  the 
füll  form  is  now  perhaps  more  frequent,  less  commonly,  however, 
in  case  of  the  adjectives  in  »el :  bei:  ofene,  ber  fettete,  ber  ebele  (or 
perhaps  more  frequently  ber  eb(e).  The  older  short  form  is  still  the 
rule  when  the  sufiU  ioUows  a  diphthong:  ber  teure,  sometimes 
ber  teuere. 

o.  Nouns  made  from  adjectives  (see  lll.  lo)  with  these  Suffixes  do  not 
foUow  this  rule  of  contraction,  but  that  in  vogue^for  nouns  (see  62.  C),  and 
until  recently  also  for  adjectives  (see  b) :  IDols  Übet  evil,  betf  VÜbtlbt  dat.  pl. 
ben  äbcUi.    See  c. 

b.  Goethe  and  also  earlier  writers  usually  contract  the  adjectives  in  «e(  and 
«er  in  harmony  with  verbs  (178.  i.  B.  a  and  c)  having  the  same  suffix,  as 
cble,  ebUr,  eble«,  ebehn,  be«  (bem,  ben,  &c)  ebeln,  &c.,  thus  dropping  the  e  of  the 
Suffix  before  the  case  endings  e,  er,  ctf,  but  before  other  case  endings  the  e  of 
the  case  ending  itself.  This  usage  is  still  not  infrequently  fonnd,  but  in 
general  the  new  and  natural  trend  of  colloquial  usage  is  to  make  the  declension 
uniform  and  after  the  imalogy  of  the  nom.  to  inflect :  ber  ebU,  bctf,  bem,  ben  eblcn, 
&C.  This  new  toadency  of  the  adjective  to  retain  the  e  of  the  inilectional 
ending  after  »el,  ^en,  «er,  also  manifests  itself  in  any  adjective  in  the  case  ending 
of  the  comi)arative  after  the  degree  suffix  «er:  loetc^er,  tteid^ere«,  or  nmd^'rer, 
Xtttxüfxti ;  loeic^erem  or  meic^'rem  rather  than  »ei^erm.  The  noun,  however,  is 
true  to  the  older  rule  (see  62.  C),  which  rec^uires  the  dropping  of  e  alter  «e(, 
«en,  ^er,  and  thus  the  new  tendency  of  the  adjective  to  retam  the  e  of  the  case 
eading  after  these  suffixes  has  isolated  a  few  nouns  and  adverbs  which 
aze  derived  fiom  sudi  adjectives,  so  that  their  origin  is  not  always  feit :  ber 
Sünder  i^t»  Sünger«,  dat.  pl.  ben  3üngem)  disciple,  fit.  the  yaunger  in  contra- 
distmction  to  tne  master  (^etr),  but  ber  jängere  (dat  pL  ben  {üngrren)  !8rttber  (dat. 

gl.  SBriibem)  the  younger  brother ;  thus  also  bte  (Bltetn  parents,  Üt.  older  ones, 
ut  bie  dtteren  93rüber  the  older  brothersy  bo«  5Dunfe(  (be«  Daniel«)  darknessy  but 
bad  bttii!(e)(e  Simmer  the  dark  rwmiy  gen.  bee  bnnf(e)(m  äimmer« ;  also  anbeut 
(adv.)  otherwise,  but  the  adj.  nom.  neut  form  anbete«;  befonberd  (adv.) 
espedall^j  but  the  adj.  nom.  neut  form  befonberc«.    See  c. 

c.  Onginally  there  was  in  most  cases  no  vowel  before  the  (,  n,  r  in  adjective 
and  Substantive  suffixes.  A  vowel  developed  here  in  a  IfUer  period  which 
has  ever  since  remained  firm  in  nouns.  However,  in  adjectives  containing 
a  diphthongal  stem  the  vowel  did  not  fully  develop  when  a  vowel  followed 
in  the  next  syllable,  and  we  still  say :  ber  teure  (or  sometimes  teuere).  In  other 
adjectives  the  e  developed  in  the  suffix  and  remained  firm  up  to  our  time,  as 
described  in  b,    To-day  the  e  of  the  suffix  is  often  suppressed ;  see  A. 

In  M.H.G.  the  e  ot  the  inflectional  endings  was  suppressed  after  the 
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Suffixes  ;el,  $en,  ^.  This  older  usage  is  still  observed  in  nouns  (see  62.  C), 
and  survives  also  in  verbs  before  n  (see  178.  i.  B.a)  and  sometimes  in 
adjectives  before  m  and  n  (see  b^  above).  Present  usage  is  not  üavorable 
to  the  mutilation  of  adjective  inilectional  endings.  llius  the  fluctuation 
described  in  the  above  articles  represents  the  struggle  of  modern  usage  with 
older  laws, 

B.  Adjectives  ending  in  «ig  often  in  N.G.  lose  in  pronuncia- 
tion  and  sometimes  in  print  the  i  of  the  sufiBx  before  the  case 
ending  ed,  while  in  S.G.  the  t  of  the  case  ending  is  rather  sup« 
pressed :  niut(i)ged  (mwips)  8io$  (N.G.) ;  mutigd  9to$  (S.G.). 


Peculiarities  in  the  Declension  of  Adjectives. 

111.  I.  Adjectives  in  the  vocative  (case  of  direct  address)  do  not  sufTer 
an  article  before  them^  and  hence  are  usually  strong:  lieber  ffrcunb,  liebe 
Sreunbe.  Not  infrequently  weak  forms  still  occur  in  the  plural,  the  siuvivals 
of  a  once  common  construction  (see  6.  o,  below) :  ®uten  %x^  iungen  l^ente ! 
(M.  Dreyer  in  Der  ProbekamUdaty  p.  25).  <9e§t,  lieben  Seilte  (Keyserling  in 
Der  dumme  Hans^  Aufzug  2). 

a.  In  beginning  letters  an  exdamation  point  is  placed  after  the  vocative : 
l^iebc  <S(btt)efler  I  SiebjUr  SBntber  1 

2.  Adjectives  in  the  nom.  and  acc  pl.  followin^  the  indefinite  pronominal 
adjectives  and  indefinite  numerals  anbete  other,  betbe  both,  einige  some,  einzelne 
Single,  tXxfy,  some,  geloiffe  certain,  nton^  many,  mehrere  several,  famt(t6e  all, 
whole,  complete,  f«l<l^e  such,  fonfHge  other,  the  remaining,  )»etf(^iebene  diflerent» 
viele  itaany,  trgenb  toelc^  any  at  allytoenige  few,  &C.,  are  more  commonly  declined 
strong,  aldiough  the  precedinj^  limiting  word  is  strong  and  shows  the  case  : 
betbe  g(et(!^e  ^l^en  (Fontane),  etniae  %}aXt  ^üd^et.  In  the  other  cases  of  the  pL 
the  adjective  is  wk.  or  str.,  perhaps  more  commonly  wk. :  gen.  pl. :  toeniger 
guten  (or  not  infirequently  guter).  Wk.  forms  occur  sdso  not  infrequently  in 
the  nom.  and  acc  pl. :  f&mtTid^  b(Utf(^  Stämme  {Über  Land  und  Meer)^  foUbe 
bunflen  Grübeleien  (H.  Hoffinann).  In  the  sing.«  adjectives  after  these  words 
are  almost  uniformly  weak :  eimged  frifc^e  Dbft,  but  occasionally  strong  as  in 
IDarin  ifl  einiget  SS^a^e^  entölten  (Hauptmann).  Thus  after  these  words  usage 
fiuctuates  principally  in  the  plural,  but  the  trend  is  also  here  toward 
regularity,  hence  toward  the  wk.,  especiaUy  so  after  the  words  a((e  all  and 
feine  no^  which  now  regularly  have  wk.  forms  after  them:  a((e  guten  ^uc^ec^ 
&c.  Earlier  in  the  period  the  strong  form  of  the  adiective  is  not  infrequent 
after  a(U  or  fein«  either  in  the  sing,  or  the  pl.,  and  survivals  of  this  older 
usage  still  occur  occasionally :  aüe<  @^ttte0  fLessing),  alle  ted^tf^affrne  Triften 
(id.),  i\ii%  alter  angetoanbtet  SKül^e  (Raabe's  Die  Leute  aus  dem  Walde^  II. 
chap.  x),  &c.  ®otd^e  seems  to  be  about  to  follow  the  example  of  alle  and 
feine,  as  it  often  requires  the  weak  infiection  of  the  foUowing  adjective :  fold^ 
fliQen  9lbenbe  (Fontane's  Schach  von  Wuthenow^  chap.  iv). 

a.  In  the  gen.  pl.  after  gn^eiet  and  bteier  there  is  fiuctuation :  b<tf  Sufonu 
mentreffen  jtDeter  gleiten  (or  not  infrequently  g(et(^)  J^onfcnanten. 

3.  lif  several  adjectives  limiting  the  same  noun  are  co-ordinate  they  have 
the  same  declension :  frifc^,  flare6  äOafer.  But  if  the  second  or  second  and 
third  adjective  stand  closer  in  meaning  to  the  noun,  forming  with  it  one  idea, 
the  first  adjective  is  infiected  strong  and  the  following  adjectives  may  be 
inflected  weak,  to  show  that  they  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
noun :  folgenbed  eigene  (2h:lebni^.  The  rule  of  showing  Subordination  in  the 
adjective  by  placing  it  in  the  wk.  declension  is  new  and  not  yet  finnly 
established,  and  is  as  yet  restricted  to  the  following  cases : 
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a,  The  foUowing  adjectives,  which  resemble  in  their  natore  limiting  adjec« 
tives,  may  aller  the  manner  of  limiting  adjectives  require  a  wk.  adjective 
alter  them,  but  usoally  only  in  the  sing,  and  much  more  rarely  in  the  pL, 
though  the  trend  is  in  that  dh%ction:  ^nannt  aforenamed,  bef^dt  ettoöl^tit, 
üomiD&Bnt  afoiementioned,  bciou^t  the  (point,  matter,  &c)  in  question,  bcrarttg 
of  this  kind,  erflet«  the  fonner,  fbtgeub  following,  gebac^t,  mel^t  gebac^t  mentioned, 
several  times  mentioned,  Uif/itt*  the  latter,  na^fic^eiib  foUowing,  vorße^b 
pxeceding,  obig  abovementioned,  &c.,  all  of  which,  contnuy  to  the  English 
idiom,  may  have  no  artide  before  them :  fblgcnbct  f (eine  (Roman,  U\  bcc  JBefpre^tttig 
oon  fyawoAt  cno&^ntan  ato jtii  ®frf,  folambc  un^tige  (or  perhaps  less  conmionly 
mid^%n)  (»riinbe.  äSHr  lotffen  BmiW  buri^  bol  Xöd^tcrletn,  baf  brc  (Rat  mebelung  nid^t 
tan(^,  fonbem  nur  fc^nitpfte,  snb  Ic^tered  l^rmlofe  SBergnügm  litten  bie  ®öttrr  j)leid^ 
benntt,  &c.  (Raabe's  EuUnpfingsten^  chap.  iii).  The  sing,  form  is  somedmes 
strong :  bnouf  tetf  nnjigc«  (8rbtö<$ter(tin  (Voss's  Psyche^  IV). 

b.  Also  in  the  dat  sing,  and  less  onen  in  the  fem.  gen*  sing,  and  the  gen. 
pl.  after  any  strong  adjective  a  second  adjective  in  ihe  same  way,  to  show 
Subordination,  may  be  weak :  in  lonoan  groitm  SRantel ;  ein  SRann  von  gro^ 
iitti^f^  aSBiffen ;  mit  oottmbetcm  ffinf)e(nten  2cb«tfia^re;  gn  n&d^ßet  grofnt  9Rtffc; 
ivfgen  cingetttttnet  f^feil^trn  ^cfi^ffmlb^  b<t  ©trage  {Deutsche  Rundschau] ;  reimt 
ftan)öfif4fm  SEBeine,  &c.  The  second  adjective  is  often  wk.  simply  Irom  an 
aversion  to  the  recurrence  of  the  uneuphonious  ending  em:  mit  Meid^r 
üergenten  ^eft^t  (Spielhagen).  It  is  ^bable  that  the  aversion  to  the  repeti* 
tion  of  such  endings  as  em  and  et  iirst  gave  ris6  to  the  wk«  forms  here,  and 
later  the  mind  perceived  that  there  also  often  existed  here  a  difference  in 
the  relation  of  the  different  adiectives  to  the  noun,  and  then  for  logical 
reasons  began  to  distinguish  regularly  between  them  by  their  endings.  There 
is  at  present  considerable  fluctuation  of  usage  here,  some  authors  preferring 
the  weak  form,  others  the  strong. 

4.  Adjective-substantives  difier  only  rarely  from  the  regulär  inflection  of 
adjectives : 

0.  When  an  adiective-substantive  follows  one  or  more  strong  adjectives  it 
IS  sometimes  weak  contrary  to  rule  :  S^etrogette  ©tcrblicben !  (Ha^g;edom).  (Sin 
e^ttoüfbiser  lllte  (Lessing).  SBe((^  ein  gtücftic^ec  @tecb(i<l^e !  (Heine).  ^boA  (Sioentnm 
loeni^er  @tccbU^  (Schiller),  d^in  l^übf^«  (Slange  (Goethe).  CNn  bcrbei  »ufere 
(Herne).  The  weak  forms  occur  still  in  the  neut.  nom.  and  acc.  and  in  the 
gen.  pL,  as  in  ein  fc^önc«  Auf ere,  bie  3^ö(^ter  bärbei§iget  lllten  (Wildenbruch's  Das 
Riechbüchschen^  p.  10).  Sometimes  also  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  pL  :  3^r  feib 
fc^öne  betreuen  (Frenssen's  Die  drei  Getreuen^  I).  The  weak  forms  here  are 
the  survivals  of  a  once  common  construction  which  required  the  inflection  of 
adjective-substantives  to  be  weak ;  see  lo.  Note  and  6.  o,  below. 

b.  Adjective-substantives  not  preceded  by  an  artide  orinflected  pronominal 
adjective  are  now  quite  uniformly  strong,  although  the  older  weak  foilhs 
occasionally  occur,  espedally  in  the  words  Beamter  official  and  ^ebientet 
servant :  Sebienten  eilten  ibm  bienfiferttg  entgegen  (Tenmie).  S&nf  ximt  Siebten 
(H.  Hofimann's  Wider  den  Kurfürsten^  chap.  iv). 

In  the  masc  dat  sing.,  however,  the  weak  form  is  not  thus  restricted,  but 
is  in  general  still  ^uite  common :  bem  ^erm  91.  IR.,  dkfanbten  or  ©efanbtem  ber 
9liebn(anbe  in  a3erlin.  ®o  blieb  ibm  a(4  SRann,  ^Ib  vnb  ä^etliebten  md^t6  übrig 
(Raabe's  A,  T.,  chap.  xxix).  The  old  wk.  dat.  of  the  neut.  and  fem.  is  also 
occasionally  found:  nad^  oenoflenem  fluten  (Raabe's  Höxter  und  Corvey^ 
chap.  xv).  $lber  ein  faubetet  iBrei  • .  •  tod^  na^  $e<^,  @d^ioefe(  unb  nod^  oiel  @(^(im^ 
mem  (id.,  Stopßuchtn^  p.  138).  3m  flanken  toar  übrigen«  biefe  tirtr  unverfeben«  gu 
einet  Hirt  Settrauten  (used  here  with  reference  to  a  lady)  von  toilbfremben  SRenfd^i 
f  e)nref  t  )n  toerben,  vM&iX  be bagU(^  (S.  Junghans  in  Zwei  Brüder^  p.  62).  Sometimes 
vci  other  cases  when  the  form  follows  a  dependent  gen. :  au«  Streue  gegen  ben 
IBtnber  nnb  beffen  Slnge^örigen  (Ludwig's  Zwischen  Himmel  und Erde^  X). 

The  weak  forms  in  all  these  words  are  the  survivals  of  a  once  common 
construction  which  required  the  mflection  of  adjective-sul^tantives  to  be 
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weak;  see  i<x»NoU  and  6.0,  below.  In  early  N.H.G.  weak  forms  were 
much  more  common  here:  $nb  etf  aiengen  gu  |m  (i^m)  S3ltnbm  vnb  Sa^en 
(«  ^linbe  unb  ^a^rne) — Matt  xxi.  14.  In  the  first  dement  of  Compounds  the 
plural  form  of  adjective-substantives  is  still  always  weak :  9lrmenargt  parish 
doctor,  lit.  doctor  of  the  poor,  9irmeiq9f[ege  relief  of  the  poor,  ®dc^rtent)crfaimn« 
lung  Convention  of  leamed  roen»  &c 

5.  An  adjective  which  modifies  a  noun  that  Stands  in  apposition  with  a 
preceding  word  is  usually  inflected  regularly,  bat  the  foUowmg  irregularities 
occur  when  the  adjective  is  not  pieceded  by  an  artide : 

a,  The  proper  mflection  of  an  adjective  which  is  not  preceded  by  an 
article  and  Stands  after  a  personal  prononn  is  not  entirely  clear  to  the 
German.  As  personal  pronouns  have  neither  an  article  nor  the  strong 
endings  of  the  other  pronouns  to  mark  gender,  it  would  seem  natural  for  the 
adjective  in  a  following  appositional  phrase  to  be  inflected  strong,  which  is 
also  usually  the  case,  except  in  the  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pL  and  sometimes  in 
the  acc.  pL,  where  accordmg  to  present  usage  either  str.  or  wk.  forms  may 
stand,  in  the  case  of  the  nom.  pL  perhaps  more  commonly  the  wk.,  in  the 
acc  pl.  the  str. :  id^  anner  Viwxn,  but  mir  armrttt  or  less  commonly  ormoi  fRann, 
mir  armem  Surm  (Fontane),  von  IDtr  Jungem  ^d^naufer  (Raabe),  mir  fronten  ®o]^ 
ber  Stufen  (Heine) ;  mir  armer  or  perhaps  more  commonly  armen  %xw,  mit  mir 
armen  Sürjlin  (Freytag) ;  toir  alten  Suri^en  (Kaabe),  loir  IDentfc^e  (Fontane),  mr 
üloei  (Sinfamen  (Lienhard's  König  Arthur^  5) ;  D  i^r  nArrif^en  Seute  (Raabe), 
less  commonly  strong  after  i^r :  3l^r  I^oi^ioütbige  Ferren  (Anzengruber*s  Der 
Schandfleck^  chap.  ii),  il^r  ipivsacpt,  xsüj/t  flRenfd^!  (Scheffel's  Trompeter^ 
Zehntes  Stück),  tlftr  $lu0eTto&^te  (Halbe's  Dcu  tausendjährige  Reich^  p.  71); 
für  un^  anne  Srouen  (Fontane)  rather  than  vxA  armen  ^voxa,  to  distinguish 
it  from  ViVA  (dat)  annen  Stauen.  Fluctuation  often  occurs  even  in  the 
same  author :  IDer  {unge  93ttrfd^  mit  bem  9}iC%efid^t,  rr  fleHt  und  Site  in  ^c^eit 
(Mdnhardt).  dr  fd^i(6  und  anbeten  in  bie  SBetge  \vx  (Sr^olung  (Meinhardt).  The 
weak  forms  here  are  survivals  of  a  construction  common  in  earlier  periods ; 
see  6.  /t,  below. 

b.  When  an  adjective  which  modifies  an  appositive  noun  is  not  preceded 
by  an  article  and  foUows  a  noun  or  pronoun,  it  is  usually  str.  except  in  the 
gen.  and  dat  sing,  of  the  fem.,  where  the  wk.  fonn  is  also  found,  ana  perhaps 
more  frequently  so :  von  bem  ^^rm  (StiA  ^mibt,  otbentlt(^  $rofeffor,  but  mit 
ber  fd^önen  93aroneffe  G^rifline  9lme,  iitngften  ^^»efiet  feined  ®utdna(^bam  9rm 
(Fontane's  Unwiederbringiichy  chap.  ij.  9tan  fptic^t  Je^  von  9rau  Jtredcentia 
^«ff^^r  gebotenen  ^4op)>  (P.  Heyse).  VtxX  emer  9tt  ttilben  3tonie  (Raabe's  Die 
Leute  aus  dem  IValde^  III.  chap.  vii).  But  also  the  strong  form  :  von  . .  . 
beffen  . . .  SeiBe  $lnna,  geborener  SQeibifin  (Raabe's  Meister  Author  All),  Occa- 
sionally  wk.  forms  occur  in  the  niasc.  and  neut.  dat.:  einem  @tii(f  gebadfnen 
gfif4  (Goethe),  mit  einem  @tü<f  britd^igen  difen  (Raabe's  A.  7*.,  chap.  xx),  Heine 
^otteile,  bie  i^m  ald  Ölteflen  Hauptmann  eigentüc^  gufamen  (Tägliche  Rundschau)^ 
The  wk.  forms  in  all  these  cases  are  survivals  of  a  construction  common 
in  earlier  periods ;  see  6.  <z,  below. 

6.  The  adjective  following  a  gen.,  especially  beffen  or  beten,  gen.  of  the 
demonstrative  or  relative,  is  sometimes  wk.^  though  the  preceding  word  can 
in  no  way  show  their  gender  and  case :  tn  ber  9{atur  balfam'f(^ett  ^tÜfx^oX 
(Goethe),  dd  flang  ivie  drlöfung  au<  S^^ead  rafd^  l^otgefiopenen  Srage  (from 
a  irecent  novd).  Ißad  in  $rcufen  nur  iventge,  aufec^lb  $reu§end  niemanb,  an^ 
nt(^t  beffen  beflen  Sccunbe,  )u  verlangen  toagten,  fbtbette  na<!^  furgem  ^(^nwnfen  Xrritfi^fe 
(name)  mit  rüd^ttlofer  dntfi^ieben^eit :  bie  ^Bereinigung  ^(l^ledivig^^olfteind  mit 
$teu$en  (Bailleu  in  Deutsche  Rundschau^  1896,  Hdt  i,  p.  61).  f^^re . . .  Slugen 
. . . ,  von  beren  i^m  ge^orenbf it  SBunberreit^tum  er  ni^td  tvufte  (Raabe's  Die 
Akten  des  Vogelsangs ,  p.  1 14). 

a,  This  is  äe  survival  of  a  once  common  construction,  which  required  the 
adjective  to  be  weak  when  it  had  individualizing  force,  that  is,  when  it  ex- 
pressed a  quality  that  was  to  be  especially  at^buted  to  the  person  or  thing 
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in  (}uestion.  This  limitation  of  the  quality  implied  in  the  adjecttve  to  a 
distinct  object  was  usually  made  still  more  definite  by  a  preceding  gen., 
a  noun  in  diiect  address,  or  a  preceding  article  or  other  demonstrative  or 
wozd  that  pointed  out  the  distmct  object  to  which  the  quality  was  to  be 
attributcd.  In  accordance  with  this  fbrmer  rule  the  adjective  is  still  always 
wk.  after  the  article  and  demonstrative,  and  sometimes  in  the  following 
cases:  when  used  as  a  Substantive  (see  4.a  and  d,  above,  and  lo.  No/e 
below),  in  the  attributive  relation  before  a  vocative  (see  i,  above),  before  an 
appositive  (see  5.  i),  following  a  gen.  (see  6  and  4.  ö)^  and  in  the  ordinal 
Compounds  fdbanber,  fclbbritt,  &c.  (see  126.2.^  and  JVo/e),  where  the  distin- 
guishing  wk.  ending  has  disappeared.  The  former  individualizing  force  of 
the  adjective  is  now  little  feit,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  fluctuating  fqrms  given 
in  5.  a,  above.  Its  inflection  to-day  is  usually  a  mere  question  of  fbrmi  the 
Str.  or  wk.  being  used  according  as  no  limiting  word  or  a  str.  limiting  word 
precedes. 

7.  The  adjective  is  not  declined : 

a*  When  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  city  and  is  fbrmed  by  adding  er 
to  the  proper  name :  bcr  alte  berliner  ^e^rcr  the  old  Berlin  teacher,  M  alten 
S3erliner  itffxtci,  &c.  In  Substantive  use,  such  adjectives  are  manifesting 
a  tendency  toward  inflection,  to  the  vexation  of  stnct  gpinmiarians,  who  are 
mindful  of  the  origin  of  the  form  (see  Nofg) :  @t}äl^te  mir  bavcn,  dbtt  tttc^td  von 
ben  grönlänbifc^n  @q>eiiflern ;  i(^  ffoAt  an  nnferen  ^o^Sie^ern  [name  of  place 
^o^nt^itl^]  über  nnb  übergenug  (Fontane's  Vor  dem  SHtrm^  II.  chap.  xvi). 

Nde^  Here  l9erUnet  is  feit  as  tn  indeclinable  adjective,  and.  hence  written  8ome> 
times  with  a  small  letter,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  noiui  in  the  gen.  pl.»  and  means  ofthepeople 
üf  Bn-iin.  That  it  is  now  feit  as  an  adjective  can  be  seen  from  the  adverb  which  is 
often  placed  before  it  instead  of  the  originally  more  correct  adjective :  tUji  Sl^ün^ner 
Sömenbräu,  or  eistet  Stün^ner  SötoenbcAu  genuine  Munidi  beer  of  the  lion  brand. 

b.  If  it  is  the  first  of  two  or  more  adjectives  which  together  unite  in 
forming  o?ie  idea:  rot  unb  toeife  itül^e  cows  spotted  red  and  white,  bie  weif  unb 
toten  S)o(ben  be6  SDafferliefc^  (Fontane's  Steckliny  chai>.  i),  in  gäng  unb  gäber 
9Rüngc  in  current  coin.  IDeutfc^c  fc^müden  i^re  ^&nfer  mit  f^u>ar),  U)etg  unb  roten 
(^a^nen  Germans  adom  their  houses  with  the  national  flag  consisting  of  black, 
white,  and  red  stripes.  The  inflection  of  the  first  adjective  in  a  number  of 
cases  would  entirely  change  the  sense :  tote  unb  ttmge  Jtü^e  red  cows  and  white 
cows.  Instead  of  the  uninflected  forms  we  also  find  now  quite  commonly 
Compound  adjectives:  ein  fc^UKttgrotgoIbene«  Sanner  (Treitschke^s  Deutsche 
Geschichte^  II.  422),  bie  f(^nxirgrotgolbenen  Starben  (ib.,  III.  756).  In  some  cases 
two  adjectives  form  a  real  Compound,  the  second  dement  alone  assumlng 
the  inflection,  but  are  written  as  separate  words :  bie  grog^^rjo^Ud^  babifc^e 
(Regierung  the  govemment  of  the  granä-duchy  of  Baden^  bie  föntgUc^  preufifd^e 
9(agge  the  fiag  of  the  kingdom  offrussicL 

Note.  In  the  early  K.H.G.  literary  langnage  it  was  quite  common  to  leave  unin- 
flected the  first  of  two  adjectives  connected  by  unb :  ein  oroö  unb  me(^tige6  SSoId 
(Gen.  xviii.  i8).  This  nsage  continued  thronghout  the  dassical  period  and  even  later 
in  poetic  language :  in  ftar  unb  trüben  Xagen  (Goethe).  Also  where  unb  is  omitted : 
JDa«  SEBi4t*ge  tetegt  ni(^t  gleid^  in  bein*,  in  i^rem  Stunbe  (GriUparzer's  Lilmssa,  i). 
This  nsage  survives  only  where  the  two  adjectives  form  a  real  componnd,  as  in  rot  unb 
Uxif  e  Jtü^e.  In  snch  componnds  the  language  of  onr  time  prefers  the  outward  form  of 
a  Compound  and  drops  the  unb :  f4toar2U>ei|e^a|fnen.  This  fondncss  for  the  Compound 
form  goes  so  far  that  the  first  of  two  adjectives  is  now  often  left  uninflected  where  they 
do  not  in  a  strict  sense  form  a  Compound :  in  fd^lii^t  (instead  of  ((^(id^tem)  treu^r}igem 
Sone. 

r.  In  the  case  of  the  following  adjectives,  since  they  are  only  used  as 
predicate  complement  or  objective  präicate,  or  in  some  cases  in  the  apposi- 
tive relation  following  the  noun  (see  104.2.  B) : 

(i)  Adjectives  which  were  formerly  nouns  and  still  resist  adj.  dedension  : 
ongft  uneasy,  btad^  fallow,  feinb  hostile,  gram  filled  with  dislike  toward,  not 
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necessary,  fd^obe  too  bad,  a  pity»  fifiulb  at  fault,  to  blame  for,  toett  even,  quits  : 
SRiT  ifl  no4  atigfi.  (Sc  iji  bcn  ^ügm  fcinb.  S)a«  i^  nid^t  not.  3^  l^be  bod  nid^t  not 
(objective  predicate).  The  absolute  proof  that  these  Substantive  forms  are 
now  feit  as  adjectives  is  the  occasional  comparative  fonns  that  occur :  9Hc  tctt* 
ein  25fe(e[üi]  Sarmcd  no^  nötec  (H.  Kun's  Sormenwirty  318). 

Note,  A  number  of  sabstantives  ha^e  thnt  first  bccome  predicate  adjectives,  and 
later  were  feit  as  gennlne  adjectives,  and  are  now  nsed  attibntively  with  üiU  adj. 
inflection :  ftontnt  (from  M.H.G.  vrnme  use)  good,  pioos,  lit.  nseful.  A  number  of 
nonns  have  not  gone  so  far  as  the  nouns  in  the  above  list,  bnt  have  dropped  their 
article  in  the  predicate  and  now  stand  on  the  bonndary  line  between  adjectiye  aad 
nonn :  3(^  bin  SBrout  (->)>er(obt).    Qt  ifl  XMt%x  lDi))(ontat  a(0  ffclb^ert. 

(2)  Also  the  following,  which  are  now  usually  confined  to  the  predicate 
or  appositional  relation,  although  a  number  of  them  were  earlier  in  the 
period  used  attributively  and  bence  inflected :  ob^Ib  averse  to,  unfovorably 
inclined  toward,  abfpniflig  alienated  from,  abtoenbig  alienated  from,  allein  (from 
which  comes  the  attributive  form  atteinig  singUy  soU)  alone,  on^fc^ig  obligated, 
anfl^tig  with  toerben  to  get  a  sight  of^  au^flnbtg  with  matten  tofind  outy  bacfng 
(in  attribiUpve  use  barfugig)  bare-footed,  bar^u)>t  (attributively  bat^tt)}tig)  bare- 
headed,  emgebenf  mindfid  of,  gdng  ut^  gäbe  (sometimes  inflected;  see  ^, 
above ;  similar  formations,  as  ffi)))»  nnb  f(ac,  nu((  unb  nid^tig,  m^t  nnb  bittig,  also 
uninflected)  current,  aar  done  (of  things  cooking;  but  in  other  meanings 
inflected :  gared  IBebec  dressed  leather,  &c.),  ^efonnen  willing,  inclined,  getroft  of 
good  cheer,  cheerful  (in  this  meaning  sometimes  inflected :  @eien  ®ie  getroften 
^^t^  !),  genKi^c  aware  of,  with  loerben  to  perceive^  gettdrtig  on  the  lookout  for, 
expecting,  gett>int  willing,  inclined,  l^bl^ft  with  »etben  to  get  possessian  of^ 
^nbgemein  engaged  in  dose  fight,  irre  astray,  wrong,  ftmb  knovirn,  leib  sorry  for, 
disagreeable  (in  this  meaning  inflected  in  early  N.H.G.  and  still  in  S.G. 
dialect),  nü^  or  n}x%  (more  conunon  earlier  in  the  period  ;  in  early  N.H.G. 
both  forms  are  inflected,  now  replaced  attributively  and  in  lai^^  measure 
predicatively  by  ni^Iic^,  although  the  negative  form  ttnnü(^  is  still  quite  common 
m  both  relations)  of  use,  quitt  rid  of,  even  (with  somebody^,  teil^ftig  sharing 
in,  un))af  unwell,  Untertan  subject  to,  Derluftig  deprived  of,  (with  verbs)  to  lose, 
forfeit,  gugetan  devoted :  (5r  i^  mir  ab^olb.  3^ntad^  müi  bt^n  an^fc^ig  I  pledge 
myself  to  do  it.    5Der  Jtnabe,  ein^ebenf  ber  früber  erlittenen  Strafe,  ge^oc(^te. 

d.  When  adjectives  or  participles  which  are  modified  by  an  adverb  are 
converted  into  adjective-substantives,  the  limiting  adverb  does  not  make  the 
corresponding  change  into  the  State  of  an  adiective,  but  still  like  an  adverb 
remains  uninflected,  though  it  modifles  a  Substantive  :bie  geizig  Sinnen  those 
weak  intelUctualfyy  from  the  adjective  expression  geifHg  arm;  etnxis  längft 
S3e!annteS.  The  words  geiflig  and  l&ngfl,  though  they  apparently  limit  their 
respective  substantives,  do  not  take  on  adjective  force  and  inflection,  because 
the  former  still  as  an  adverb  limits  the  quality  in  the  word  Slrnien,  and  the 
latter  modifles  the  verbal  force  in  ^efannted  (perf.  part.),  aAd  neither  rder 
to  the  living  bein^  or  the  thinjg^  implied  in  the  noun.  However,  if  the  word 
before  the  adjective*substantive  limits  the  Substantive  as  a  whole,  induding 
both  the  (|uality  (or  action)  and  the  individuals  or  things  represented  by  the 
noun,  it  is  inflected :  get|ige  dteid^c  stingy  rieh  people,  ein  fleißiger  ©tubierenber 
(pres.  part.)  a  diligent  Student. 

^.  In  the  case  of  a  very  few  foreign  adjectives,  especially  those  denotmg 
colors  :  prima  9)taterial  flrst-dass  material,  bad  rofa  ^leib  the  rose*colored  dress, 
lila  ©c^leifcn  lilac-colored  bows.  Thus  also  farmeftn  crimson,  penfee  pansy- 
colored,  and  a  few  others  less  common.  They  are  of  oourse  inflected  when 
compounded  with  the  German  words  farbig  or  färben  colored  \  in  Utafarbigen 
Jtleibem,  in  orangefarbnem  ^nt. 

yC  In  a  few  geographical  terms  where  adjective  and  noun  together  form 
one  name :  in  (Rnffifc^  $olen,  or  written  together  (RnfTtf^^V^^tn  in  Russian 
Poland,  and  many  other  simUar  expressions. 
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'  g.  An  apparent  exception  is  the  non-infiection  of  eigen  awn :  ^otf  \%  ntetit 
tigen.  Here,  howevefy  eig^n  is  a  neut.^  Substantive,  which,  thoagh  once  in 
common  use,  is  now  so  little  used  that  it  is  quite  usually  feJt  as  the  common 
adjective  eigen,  and  hence  is  written  with  a  small  letten 
h.  In  the  case  of  the  following  adjective-substantives : — 
(i)  When  no  article  preoedes  and  they  are  mentioned  in  pairs,  or  occur  in 
set  piepositional  expressions :  IDer  SLbflanb  t)on  ret^  unb  atm  (see  54.  3),  von 
vornehm  unb  gering  the  contiast  between  rieh  and  poor,  genteel  and  humble, 
glei^  nnb  gleidp  'birds  of  a  feather/  jung  unb  ^i  young  and  old,  f(^nxir)  auf  toeig  in 
writing,  ))on  Hein  auf  from  early  childhood,  &c. 

(2)  When  the  adjective-sabstantive  characterizes  a  general  condition  of 
things,  always  without  the  article : 

(a)  As  subiect  or  predicate :  ®ut  ifl  gut  nnb  Beffet  t{i  beffet  A  good  thing  is 
good,  but  a  better  thing  is  better  yet.  $ll()u  f4arf  ntac^t  f(^rtig  An  extreme 
condition  or  position  01  things  is  like  a  knife  with  too  fine  an  edge,  it  will 
break  off.  (S^rlid^  to&^tt  am  Ung^en  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Thus  also 
of  participles :  €c^(e<^t  geritten  tfi  Beffer  ald  gut  gegangen,  ffrifd^  getpogt  ifl  («(b 
getDonnen  A  bold  start  bnnes  us  half  the  Victory.  UWMrfnc^t  fi^medt  nic^t  You 
can't  teil  how  it  tastes  tiu  you  tiy  it.  ffenec  auf  ben  fyx^  gemad^t  ift  gut  für 
Gewitter  Fire  upon  the  hearth  is  good  protection  against  lightning. 

NoU,  These  partidple-rabstantiTes  can  not  only  be  modified  by  adyerbSy  bnt  also 
as  in  the  last  sentenoe  can  haye  an  object. 

{b)  As  an  object :  SBir  ]^n  frei  We  have  vacation.  %\t  l^oben  re((t  You  are 
right.  @r  ^Ct  aut  für  böfe  He  considers  good  bad.  (8r  nta^t  au^  arg  drger 
He  makes  a  baa  matter  worse. 

(3)  Of  colors  when  used  in  the  abstract ;  bat  when  a  concrete  meaning 
enters  into  the  Substantive,  inflection  according  to  the  adjective  declension 
tsüces  place :  bo^  Sraunbrown,  ^&jta9X\  black,  ®r&ngreen,  ba^  SBlau  bee  ^intnteU. 
Often  with  an  t^  in  the  gen.  instead  of  the  indeclinable  form,  except  after 
sibilants :  be«  ^Wxii^fl),  ®raun(6),  @<iBlDar),  ®run(6).  ^iefed  %xm  entfielt  au«  ber 
9?if4nng  V^en  ®elb«  unb  bunHen  ^[axiA,  But  with  concrete  meaning:  ba« 
©d^rge  the  bull's-eye  of  a  taiget,  ber  SSraune  brown  horse,  ba«  ©rünc  the 
green  fields,  ®rünc«  greens,  eilt  Srüner  a  greenhom,  a  hunter  (from  color  of 
Eis  uniform),  bad  Steife  im  Huge. 

(4)  Of  languages  when  used  in  the  abstract  with  regard  to  their  quality, 
their  varying  forms  in  different  periods  and  in  dinexent  dialects,  their 
employment  as  a  mode  of  personal  expression,  but  when  they  take  on  more 
concrete  meaning  and  become  names  of  definite  things,  as  the  languages  of 
nationsj  they  are  dedined  according  to  the  adj.  declension :  ein  fd^Iec^te«  £eutf<^ 
a  bad  German,  baa  IDeutfidft  ber  (feutigen  Seit,  bie  Aneignung  eine«  bialeftfreten  ^eutfi^, 
in  marfigem  %vx\\^  in  pithy  German.  (5r  überfe^e  ba«  (SJebic^t  in  fein  geliebte« 
^eutfd^  He  translated  the  foem  into  Gennarty  htsfanjored  mode  of  expressing 
himself  but  Qr  'äberfe(^te  ba«  ®ebi<!^t  in«  2)eutf(^e  ne  translated  the  poem  into 
the  German  language.  üt  befd^fttgt  ft^  mit  bem  ^eutf(^en  He  is  studying  the 
German  language. 

8.  The  adjective  in  the  predicate  is  now  uninflected,  but  in  M.H.G.  was 
here  inflected  as  elsewhere,  as  one  or  two  fossilized  remnants  still  show : 
(fr  iß  t>olIf r  £ü(fe.  This  strong  masc  nom.  sing.  ))oUcr  is  still  mach  used  in 
the  predicate  before  nouns  not  preceded  by  a  modifier,  but  all  feeling  that 
it  is  a  masc.  nom.  sing,  is  lost,  as  it  is  used  of  all  genders  and  numbers  as 
predicate  complement,  as  objective  predicate,  or  in  the  appositive  relation : 
$)a«  @tü(f  »ar  voHer  ^nblung.  !Dte  Singer  ^nb  ))oUer  (Ringe,  but  before  an 
adjective  modifier  «oft  vcn  fd^önen  (Ringen.  9Bir  loerben  ba«  ^ait«  )>oUer  ©äftc 
IfibtvL.  3n  (elfter  3eit  toar  bie  unglüdfCid^  9rau  in  ©d^ulben  unb  9tot  geraten,  au«  ber 
^e,  vodec  9$ergn>eiflung^  koo^t  feinen  anbem  $lu«tt)eg  fa^  a(«  ben  Ztit,  Sometimes  also 
before  modified  nouns,  where  the  adjective  is  usually  strong,  but  sometimes 
also  weak :  v«((er  bc«l^fler  C^nurren  (Lessing),  votter  tiefen  borgen  (id.).    9Saa 
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toar  mUct  ))eitt(i(^cis  (StttMttitng  {Beilage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung^  Jahrg.  1901, 
9.  Nov.,  p.  ^).  In  the  language  0?  the  common  people  ^(6er  and  a((rr  are 
also  used  like  »otter:  IDie  9}a^t  ift  ](fa(ber  Ifin.  ^ma^  toontt  fie  fein  attrr  )>oH 
{Bayerns  Mundarten^  1. 190).  5Det  Jtaffce  ^el^t  an  aKer  no<^  ba  (Anzengraber's 
/7<f£^  auf  der  Ehr^  2,  14).  In  the  last  example  al(rc  may  be  a  case  of  real 
predicate  inflection,  which  still  survived  in  early  N.H.G.  and  may  live  on 
more  or  less  intact  in  the  dialects.  In  the  neut  sing,  and  in  the  pl^  predicate 
inflection  of  al(  is  still  common  even  in  the  literary  language :  i>ca  gonie 
Sdtlb  tfl  oKed  Sid^t  (Goethe),  ^tefe  toaxtn  aiit  anioefenb.  Elsewhere  non-in- 
flection  in  the  predicate  is  now  the  rule :  IDie  SBelt  \^  all  ein  jlüd^tig  ©d^nm 
(Freiligrath).  This  uninflected  all,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  aUe,  is  also 
used  sometimes  for  the  neut.  sing.  aUetf :  SEBie  ba«  ^nbvolf  aU  ^beiliff  (Goethe). 
flOie  ba«  3nig  allt  ^ief  (id.). 

The  inflected  pl.  form  a\U  has  become  a  fixed  form  for  all  genders  and 
numbers  in  the  meaning  allgonei  IDcr  SEDein  i^  alle.  SVcine  ^^gint^tn  jinb  alle. 
Also  the  uninflected  form  is  used  here :  3^r  liwoH  bt$<^m  hx9i  toarb  nid^t  all 
(Gebrüder  Grimm). 

In  some  Alemannic  dialects  the  predicate  adjective  is  inflected  still  as 
in  earlier  periods :  ^rtt  fetter,  3^r  fetb  ^roBe  (»  ^ober,  here  in  rhyme  with  lobe) ! 
(Scheffel's  Trompeter,  Lieder  jung  Werners,  VII).  JD'  Sfted^t  ifl  ftfteti  («  Rnflere) 
(Frei's  Schul^ammatik^  art  67),  ®'  SBdtter  \%  vj^vxxcA  (>=undeflume6)  (ib.) 
The  weather  is  stormy. 

9.  As  explained  in  104.  2.  B.  a,  Note  2,  the  adjective  is  not  inflected  when 
it  follows  its  noun,  because  it  is  feit  as  the  predicate  adjective  of  an  elliptical 
clause ;  but  if  such  is  not  the  case  and  it  is  feit  as  an  attributive  adjective 
it  must  be  inflected  here  as  elsewhere  :  Sunt  btitten  9iaU  burc^fur^ten  wir  Ua 
tDrr^entfd^e  9)9etr,  bad  wir  nnn  in  all  feinen  Saunen,  freunblti!^  tmb  fd^limmen,  fintnen 
gelernt  litten.  G^ion,  infamer!  (Lienhard's  Münchhauseny  i).  Often  in  the  market 
reports :  Xee,  inbifc^er,  m^ig  {Hamäurgischer  Correspondent,  22.  Juli  1903). 

10.  Some  adjective-substantives  cannot  be  either  strong  or  weak  like 
adjectives,  but  are  inflected  according  to  one  of  the  regulär  dedensions  for 
common  or  proper  nouns :  ber  ^err  (compar.  of  the  adj.  ^(c  august,  honored) 
master,  gentleman,  be«  fyxtVLf  pL  bte  Ferren ;  bie  CHtem  (compar.  of  alt  old) 
Darents.  bet  3nnge  lad,  be«  Snngen,  pl.  bie  jungen  (colloquially  in  N.G.  bie 
jungen«),  ein  3un^e  a  lad,  but  the  wora  applied  to  the  young  of  animals  has 
the  regulär  adj.  mflection,  as  ein  Sun^e«,  pl.  bte  3ungen,  {toei  Sunge ;  ber  %Vix^ 
([M.H.G.  vürste  thefirst,  wk.  Superlative)  ruling  prince,  be«  dürften,  &c. ;  ber 
Dberft  (Superlative)  colonel,  be«  Dberflen,  &c. ;  ber  ®tei«  old  man,  be«  ©reife«, 
pl.  bie  ®reife;  ber  Sfmger  disciple,  lit.  the  younger  in  contradistinction  to  the 
master  or  teacher,  be«  Sünaer«,  pl.  bie  Sitnger ;  ba«  ®ut  jestate,  be«  ®nt«,  pl.  bie 
©fiter,  but  ba«  ®ute  that  which  is  good,  be«  (Unten ;  ba«  Übel  evil,  be«  Übel«,  &c ; 
ba«  dled^t  right,  be«  iHe(^t«,  pL  bie  (Rechte,  and  thus  also  Qnrei^t  injustice;  the 
fossil  gen.  *J{e(^ten«  (in  such  common  expressions  as  ba«  ifl  äfec^ten«  That  is 
the  law,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  &c.),  the  wk.  gen.  of  the  adj.  re^t  to  which 
a  strong  gen.  has  been  added ;  bo«  iDunfel  darkness,  be«  IDnnfel«,  but  still  with 
adj.  dedension  in  certain  set  expressions :  in«  ^unfle  gelten  to  go  out  into  the 
darky  int  IDunfeln  X^Xt^^  to  grope  in  the  dark ;  many  names  of  persons,  now 
inflected  like  other  names  of  persons :  ^err  SBei^e,  (Xot^e,  ®(^kparge,  braune. 

Note,  The  wetk  declension  was  originally  the  form  of  dedension  usually  cm- 
ployed  in  the  inflection  of  adjective-substantives.  The  final  e  (wk.  nom.  ending)  in 
proper  names,  as  93  raune,  ©(biparge,  &c.,  still  shows  that  the  former  inflection  here 
was  weak.  Also  a  number  of  the  words  ennmerated  in  the  above  article  have  still 
retained  in  their  oblique  cases  in  the  sing,  and  throughout  the  pl.  their  original  wk. 
inflection.  Some  of  these  nouns  which  are  now  usually  strong  were  weak  in  an  earlier 
period  and  occasionally  eren  still :  <De«  ©reifen  (now  usually  Steife«)  äBan^e  (Uhland). 
Adjective-substantives  in  N.H.G.  have  more  and  more  conforaied  their  inflection  to 
that  of  adjectives,  nntil  at  present  it  is  strictly  reqtiired  of  them  aside  from  the  special 
cases  described  in  the  above  artides. 
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ADJECTIVES   AND   ADVERBS. 

ASCENDING  COMPARISON. 

112.  Adjectives  are  compared  by  adding  «er  to  form  the  com« 
parative  and  »jl  to  form  the  Superlative : 

Relative  Adverbial 

Positive.         Comparative.         Superlative.  Superlative. 

fd^Ian!  siender         fd^Ianfer         ber,  bie,  bad  f^Ianfße  am  f^Ianfßen 

flein  small  {(einer  ber,  bie,  ba0  fleinf^e  am  Heinflen 

A  few  monosyllabics  modify  the  stem  vowel  in  the  compar.  and 
superl. ;  see  118. 4. 

1.  Inflecthn,  The  above  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Super- 
lative, the  simple  uninflected  forms  as  found  when  the  adjective 
Stands  in  the  predicate :  SBiD^elm  ifl  !(etQ,  Roxi  ifl  fleiner. 

In  the  attributive  relation  the  positive  and  comparative  are 
declined  by  adding  the  regulär  strong  or  weak  endings  to  the 
simple  positive  and  compar.:  ein  Heiner  Jtnafie,  ein  Heinerer  JtnaBe, 
^  Heine  Jtnaie,  ber  Heinere  JtnaSe,  &c. 

The  relatrve  superl.  adds  jl  to  the  simple  positive  and  is  inflected 
strong  or  weak,  ooth  attributively  and  predicatively,  except,  how- 
ever,  the  one  form  aOerliebfl  (see  3.  C.  a,  belowj,  whicn  is  unmflected 
when  used  predicatively:  SRein  Heinfted  ^ndj.  4an0  ijl  ber  Heinfle  SttiaU, 
Unter  aUen  Räumen  ifl  biefed  ber  Heinfie. 

The  adverbial  superl.  always  remains  unchanged  (see  281. 11, 
an,  i.A.b), 

2.  The  comparative  is  used  in  general  just  as  in  English  with 
the  foliowing  exception.  The  comparative  is  sometimes  used  in 
German  absolutely,  i.  e.  to  indicate  that  the  degree  of  the  quality 
is  not  conceived  with  reference  to  any  particular  object  or  objects, 
but  only  in  a  general  comparative  sense:  !Die  ältere  !Dame  the 
comparatively  old  lady,  the  elderly  lady,  neuere  @pxa(titn  modern 
languages,  feit  längerer  3<it  for  some  time.  (Sr  gel^drt  gu  ben  U\\txn, 
irenngleid^  no^  ni^t  ju  ben  guten  ©d^ülern  He  is  a  pretty  good  or 
comparatively  good  Student,  but  not  among  the  really  good  students. 
SBtr  ftnb  in  biefen  3inimem  ßen5^n(ic^  nnr  an  fü^Iem  @ommer«  ober  n^ärmern 
^ert^tagen.  This  comparative  is  used  much  more  widely  in  poetry 
than  in  prose,  and  often  where  in  the  latter  we  would  use  a  positive, 
especiaily  in  hexameter  verse,  where  the  compar.  so  readily  forms 
a  dactyl :  (^n  frember  |  ®eiß  t^erireitet  {Ic^  fc^neU  über  bie  frembere  i^lur 
(Schiller^s  Spaziergang). 

o.  Earlier  in  the  period,  even  in  the  classical  authors,  the  Superlative  was 
sometimes  loosely  used  of  two  objects,  from  the  desire  of  making  the  superior 
degree  more  prominent :  Sßir  twUta  fej^n,  totldin  ©eniutf  ber  ^ärf  jle  (instead  of 
ber  fiärfrre)  i^,  betn  f^ttatier  ober  mein  toeifer  (Goethe). 
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3.  The  diiTerent  forms  of  the  Superlative  and  their  use : 

A.  The  rdaiive  Superlative  expresses  only  relative!^  the  highest 
degree,  and  thus  represents  the  highest  degree  attained  by  some 
person  or  thing  as  compared  with  other  persons  or  things  of  the 
same  class :  <&and  i|i  ber  ^etpigfie  )9on  aK  ben  Jtnabciu    !Der  flei^igfic  Stnobt 

B.  The  adverbiai  Superlative,  which  is  restricted  to  the  predicate, 
represents  the  highest  degree  attained  by  some  body  or  thing  as 
compared  with  itself  at  different  times,  places,  and  under  different 
circumstances,  which  are  usually  indicated  by  some  accompanying 
adverbial  dement:  !Der  ®tumt  voax  am  ^eftigftm  gegen  SD^orgen.  «^irr 
ifl  Ut  ®ee  am  tieften.    3(^  fü^Ie  mi<^  am  glüdßd^flen,  tctm  i^  aOein  Bin« 

a,  The  adverbial  Superlative  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  above  use,  but 
is  often  used  in  the  predicate  in  a  relative  sense  in  accordance  with  its 
literal  meaning  (see  23LI1,  an,  l.A.^),  whenever  the  attribute  is  feit  dis- 
tinctly  as  a  r^  predicate  form,  no  one  particular  noun  being  understood, 
and  hence  must  always  be  employed  when  the  objects  or  acts  compared  are 
not  of  one  kind :  Jtarl  ifl  bct  9et§ißfle  ^understand  Gemüter),  but  SBtr  t^  in 
^(^rribcn  am  beßnt?  (lit.  at  that  which  is  best,  i.e*  in  the  first  place).  9im. 
ocrlegenflen  xoax  bet  3ujHirat;  aber  er  fammelte  {tc^  tafc^  (Fontane's  Unterm 
Birnbaum^  XI).  SEßaren  bie  (Irbberren  ni(!^t  beffet  ald  bie  €ta(^(becren  ?  3a,  aber 
bie  Strauben  tt)artn  am  befien. 

b.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  adverbial  Superlative  is  only 
found  in  the  predicate :  am  meiflen  and  9m.  tocnigflm  are  often  used  substan- 
tively,  and  hence  can  stand  in  any  position  where  a  Substantive  would  be 
found:  9li(^td  bebfivfcn  \%  göttlid^:  unb  am  ttmigfim  (object)  bebürfen  bringt ber 
®ottbeit  am  n&(^flm.  @ie  koifTen,  t4  i»er(tcre  felbfl  am  mf tflen  (object)  babei.  They 
are  also,  as  any  Substantive  indicating  quantity,  followed  by  a  partitive  gen^ 
which  now  usually  (see  M.  3.  A  and  B)  gjoes  over  into  the  appositional 
construction:  !Die  Stebte  ...  |  in  trcld^fn  am  meiflen  (subject)  feinet  Xbaten  geft^ben 
tDaten  (Matt.  xi.  20).  Gte  toarteten  bie  Seit  ab,  in  )oei(^er  vtx  meinen  (subject) 
SRenf(^  (in  apposition  with  am  meiflen)  bie  ^ab^butgerfhape  ^ffierten. 

C.  There  is  also  an  absolute  Superlative  (with  the  same  form 
and  inflection  as  the  relative  superL),  which  expresses  in  and  of 
itself  a  very  high,  not  necessarily  the  highest,  degree :  atterlicBfl 
very  pretty  indeed,  eine  aOerliebfle  SBIume.  £)te  Slumc  iß  atterlieBjt 
^2.1). 

a.  This  Superlative  is  not  common  in  German  in  the  predicate 
relation  except  in  the  category  cc,  below,  and  in  the  one  word 
aKerliebfl,  which  is  thus  used  attnbutively  or  predicatively,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  above  examples.  In  the  attributive  or  Substantive 
relation  the  absolute  Superlative  is  not  infrequently  used,  but  is 
usually  confined  to  particular  cat^ories.   It  is  employed  especially : 

aa.  In  direct  address  or  at  the  dose  of  a  letter :  Itebfier  ®obn  dear  son, 
teuerfle  @An>e^er  dear  sister,  3^  etgebenfiet  fftennb  91.  9L  Your  most  devoted 
friend  N.  N. 

bb.  In  many  prepositional  phrases,  used  adverbially :  in  tieffler  Xiqlvax  in  the 
deepest  sorrow,  in  befter  Stimmung  in  the  best  humor,  mit  gröf tec  ^o(^ad^timg 
with  very  great  respect. 

cc,  Before  names  of  materials  and  other  articleless  nouns,  to  indicate  in 
a  general  way  a  high  d^ree :  feinfte^  SBeigenmebt  {U  bidigfiem  $ret<  very  fine 
flour  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  erflc  €<(nf tftetter  authors  of  the  first  nmk,  befü 
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&ttm  brands  or  aorts  that  are  among  the  best.  Q9  toaf  (ieMi^fitt  Srfi^ling. 
iSm^aWt,  tiefte  ^atmanit  ifl  im  @tnnit,  tote  in  bct  9Btnbfli((e  (Raabe's  Leuie  aus 
dem  WakUy  III.  5).  $(uf  fabefle  ^vmmföpfe  wai^it  er  GinbrudP,  auf  Slntolb  nic^t 
(Hauptmann's  Michael  Krämer^  Act  i). 

^.  Sometimes  after  ein,  fein,  ieter,  a((e  (pL),  and  other  pronominal  adjec- 
tives :  eine  leifefle  @pur  a  voy  üaint  trace.  Jtein  leifefirr  4au4  regte  ild^  Not  the 
£Euntest  breath  of  wind  stimd.  3ebe  (eifefte  ^ü^mng  every  touch,  even  the 
feintest}  aHe  bebenicnbfiett  Sfige  au«  ber  ^(benfage  all  of  the  most  important 
lieatures  of  heroic  legends.  S)er  Slrtifel  ift  von  «ielen  erflen  Slutoritäten  uxirm 
cnq^fo^len  This  artide  is  warmly  xecommended  by  many  of  the  very  best 
authorities.  9lun  loirb  fi((  glei(^  ein  ®rduU(({le6  eräugnen  (-» ereignen ;  Goethe's 
Fausty  II,  L  5917). 

b.  More  usually  this  idea  is  expressed  by  placing  fel^r,  l^oc^,  äuferfl, 
jiberaud',  or  some  such  word  having  the  general  meaning  of  very^ 
before  the  positive :  ein  fe^r  or  (öc^fl  fhid^ttered  2anb  a  very  fertile 
land,  indeea. 

In  colloquial  language  in  German  as  also  in  English  a  high 
degree  is  often  expressed,  not  bv  an  adverb  and  the  positive  of 
an  adjective,  but  bV  certain  simple  adjectives  which  have  become 
very  emphatic,  sucn  as  famo^  splendid,  capital,  rieftg  gigantic,  very 
great,  ^^ramibal'  very  great,  large,  lit.  pyramidal,  fotojfal'  very  great, 
&c. :  famofer  Jterl,  famofc0  SBetter,  ein  rtefiged  aSergnügen.  ^Hed  iri^t  in 
)>9ramibalen  3u(el,  In  SanattdmuS  aud  (Gutzkow).  Such  words  can  also 
be  used  adverbially,  like  fe||r,  &c.,  to  strengthen  an  adjective :  ein 
f olofal  netter  SD^enf^  a '  mighty '  nice  fellow. 

4*  The  force  of  the  comparative  is  often  heightened  by  prefixing 
iceit  or  Bei  tpeitem  hy  far,  and  that  of  the  superl.  by  aller  (gen.  pl.) 
qfalli  Stoixl  Ifl  weit  teigiger  ald  Chiiil.    ®uflaO  ifi  ber  aaerf[ei§igfle. 

5.  The  proper  conjunctions  to  be  used  with  the  different  degrees 
are  discussed  in  articles  280.  x*a,b  and  a,  a. 

113.  The  foHowing  variations  from  the  regulär  comparison  as  given 
above  occur : 

X.  o.  Adjectives  ending  in  e(,  en,  er  sometimes  form  their  comparative  by 
sappressing  the  e  of  the  suffix  as  in  the  positive,  and  sometimes  m  addition 
also  the  e  of  the  case  ending  before  n ;  ber  eb(e)iere,  be«,  bem,  ben,  bie,  ber 
cb(e)(er(e)n.    See  110.  A.^. 

b.  The  snperlatives  of  adjectives  ending  in  e(,  en,  er  retain  the  e  of  tho 
suffix:  ber ^terfie Sterben. 

3.  Monosyllabic  adjectives  ending  in  a  Sibilant,  f,  f ,  f(^,  %  or  in  b  and  t, 
add  e^  to  form  the  Superlative :  ber  &lte{ie,  &c«  OJften,  however,  contraction 
takes  place  in  familiär  language :  ber  l^&rtfte,  &lt{ie,  f&$te,  &c,  insteadof  ber  ^rte^e, 
ditefte,  f üfefU,  &c,  the  hardeety  oldest,  sweetest,  &c.  The  contraction  of  grö^t  from 
gröf e^  is  now  the  usual  form  even  for  the  literary  language.    Grammarians 


endmg  in  b  and  i  uniformly  add  fl  to  form  the  Superlative  provided  the  svllable 
preceding  the  fl  is  unacoented :  ber  blinbefle,  but  blenbenbfle.  Even  alter  an 
nnaccented  sylüible  we  find  eft  here  if  otherwise  a  combination  of  consonants 
would  arise  which  would  be  difficult  to  pronounoe :  in  ber  boa^fteßen  ®entüt<> 
Mrfaffnng  (Raabe). 

Adjectives  enoin^  in  \\^  may  add  fl :  bie  finbif((ile  %ad^,    Some  recommend 
here  t  as  a  Superlative  ending,  as  the  f  is  often  absorbed  in  the  preceding  f<^ : 
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bcT  Bäu(e)rtfd^tf.  Our  time,  however,  seems  avene  to  the  mutilation  of  gnun« 
matical  forms,  and  hence  we  even  find  here  the  ending  e^  as  a  way  out  of  the 
difficuhy :  ba<  $ta!tif(^efle. 

a,  Sometimes  to  avoid  such  and  other  dumsy  foims  writers  and  Speakers 
prefix  am  meiflen  or  im  l^(^ftcn  ®rabe  to  the  positive  to  fonn  the  saperiative : 
aU  bie  am  meifleii  ))rafttfi^  bct  brei  !£)amcii  (Roquette) ;  am  mciflm,  or  tm  ^(^m 
©rabe  barbarifc^. 

3.  We  often  find  the  compaiative  repeated,  the  two  forms  being  separated 
by  unb  :  totxUx  nnb  ^oatxircfarther  anäfarther^  or  ever/arther,  Instead  of  this 
form  we  also  find  the  positive  instead  of  the  first  comparative :  rot  rnib  roter 
(Goethe),  na^  unb  nd^  (Johannes  Scherr's  SchilUr,  IL  chap.  iii).  2>ie  Stide 
brr  SRüttcr  tonrbm  tü^I  nnb  fü^ler,  bie  ^änbebrücfe  ber  9)&ter  flüchtig  imb  flüd^tigec 
(O.  V.  Leixner).  In  the  lang^uage  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  the  first 
member  of  such  expressions  is  often  a  positive  in  form,  bnt  in  lact  a  com- 
parative, the  Suffix  ^er  being  understood  in  accordance  with  older  usage» 
which  often  in  case  of  two  words  separated  by  unb  expressed  the  suffix  or 
case  ending  but  once  (see  UL  7.  b,  Note) :  (ftbenft  no($  fc^ön  nnb  ((^oner  Sßeitf 
(Spee's  TnUznachtigal^  5*83),  ))tr(  loet^  unb  Meid^er  al^  ber  SRon  (ib.,  38.  li). 
Thus  also  in  case  of  the  Superlative :  tu  ben  a[(erf(^6n  mib  lujiigftcn  tonbfd^aften 
(Zesen's  AdritU,  Rasemundy  154. 13). 

4.  The  following  monosyllabics  are  mutated  in  the  comparative  and  super* 
lative :  alt  oLd,  arg  bad,  arm  poor,  grob  coarse,  grog  laige,  l^rt  hard,  ^i|  (see  5, 
below)  high,  jung  young,  falt  cold,  Hug  wise,  franf  sick,  lurj  short,  lang  long,  tta^(e) 
(see  5 ,  below)  near,  fd^arf  sharp,  fi^toftr)  black,  fiarf  strong,  uxirm  warm.  El^utmple : 
arm,  compar.  ärmer,  superl.  ber,  bie,  bad  ärmfle  or  am  &rmflen.  The  following  are 
sometimes  mutated  and  sometimes  unmutated :  bang  anxious,  Man!  bright, 
polished,  b(a$  pale,  bnmm  stupid,  fromm  pious,  gefnnb  hodthy,  glatt  smooth,  fara 
stingy,  fna))p  dose,  tight,  frumm  crooked,  nag  wet,  rot  red,  fanber  dean,  f^wai 
narrow,  ;|art  tender,  and  a  number  of  others,  all  of  which  mutate  more  or  less 
frequentier  in  the  individual  cases  in  familiär  speech,  though  not  so  commonly 
in  the  written  language.  Of  these  doubtful  words  bang,  bumm,  and  cot  are, 
perhaps,  more  commonly  mutated,  but  the  unmutated  forms  are  not  infre- 
quent.  €9ot  is  usually  unmutated  in  figurative  meaning  and  in  Compounds, 
as  in  bie  roteflm  ©eftnnungen  ihe  most  extreme  socicdistic  vieurs^  bie  bnnfelrotefle 
(Rofe  the  rose  of  the  darkest  red\  but  sometimes  with  mutation:  ber  rcteftc 
^ogtalbemofrat  (Telmann's  Was  ist  Wahrheit  t^  V).  Also  a  number  of  other 
adjectives  which  usually  mutate  in  simple  forms  usually  remain  unmutated 
in  Compounds,  as  in  case  of  rot :  ber  flügge  ihe  wisesi  atu^  bot  anf  bie  altflngfle 
SBeife  in  the  most  precocious  manner,  &c. 

Note,  In  a  former  period  of  the  Unguage  the  eompantive  md  snperlatii«  bad  eadi 
two  methods  of  formation :  the  comparative  ended  in  -tr  or  «Ar,  the  Superlative  in  -ist 
or  'oft,  Those  that  had  ir  and  ist  weve  of  coaxie  mutated  fsee  86.  A),  and  the 
others  did  not  tuffer  mutation.  Later  ir  and  or  became  rr,  and  tst  and  ost  became  est^ 
mutation  alone  distinguishlng  still  the  former  groups.  Many  words  which  were  not 
entitled  to  mutation  assumeait  later  after  the  analogy  of  the  mntating  gronp.  Sinoe 
the  daasical  period,  however,  mutation  has  been  slowly  declining. 

5.  The  two  adjectives  ifiHt^  high  and  na((e)  nearzx^  irregulär :  in  1^  the  ^ 
becomes  1^  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the  Atgjcet  or  case  ending,  as  ber  ifi\^,  ber 
bctjere,  but  ber  l^oc^fle ;  na^  becomes  nS(^fl  in  the  Superlative.  We  sometimes 
find  an  unmutated  absolute  superl  of  na^  with  1^  instead  of  <^ :  baa  9to<^«nä^ 
bringen  von  )roei  fo  aHemal^eflen  ^er^en  (Suttner's  Die  Waffen  nieder/  III,  p.27o)« 

6.  Sometimes  words  for  especial  emphasis  or  to  convey  a  little  difierent 
idea  than  is  usually  implied  m  them  are  compared  when  in  their  ordinary 
meaning  they  do  not  admit  of  comparison  :  f^n  bifl  mein  unb  nun  ifl  batf  9Reiiie 
meiner  ald  iemald  (Goethe*s  H,  u.  i>.,  IX.  311).  At  the  close  of  letters  we 
sometimes  find:  ^er  IDeinigfle,  ber  SBrigfle.  We  say  bie  etfemflc  ^errfc^ft 
ausüben  to  exercise  the  most  oppressvue  (lit.  most  ixon)  asitharity^  although  in 
a  literal  sense  eifern  cannot  be  compared. 
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114.  Aduerbs  have  in  the  positive  usually  the  uninflected  form  of 
adjectives,  and  also  elsewhere  have  no  inflection  whatever,  They 
are  compared  just  as  adjectives  except  in  the  Superlative : — 

Relative  Absolute 

Positive.  Comparative.      Superlative.      Superlative. 

^ort  hard  \fixin  am  ^drtejlen         aufd  l^ärtefle 

fc^5n  beautifuUy         fc^öner  am  fd^önflen        aufd  f(^5n^e 

I.  The  relaitue  Superlative  (see  231.  II,  auf,  2.  G.  Note)  of  the 
adverb  expresses  the  relatively  highest  degree  attained  by  some- 
body  or  somethin^  as  compared  with  somebody  or  something  eise, 
er  with  itself  at  different  times  and  under  different  drcumstances : 
tSr  fd^teih  am  fd^^njien  )oon  ad  ben  StmUn.    S)ie  @onne  fle^t  um  aUttag  am 

a.  For  a  few  adverbs  which  form  the  relative  superl.  dilTerently,  see  2.  a 
and  Cf  belorv^y  and  also  117. 2.  ö. 

a.  The  absolute  Superlative  (see  28L II,  auf, 2.  G.  Note)  expressea 
in  a  general  way  ä  very  high  degree  in  and  of  itself  without 
reference  to  that  attained  by  anybody  or  anything  eise :  (Er  fd^reibt 
auf0  (or  auf  bad)  fi^dnfte  He  writes  very  beaut^ftiHy  indeed,  lit.  in  the 
direction  of  that  which  is  most  beautiful. 

a.  A  few  adverbs  form  the  absolute  superL  without  the  aid  of  prepositions 
by  simply  suffixing  %  especially  those  in  «ig  and  tXvS^ :  balbigfl  very  soon, 
iimig^  very  deeply,  ^öfttd^ft  very  politely,  gefäKigfl  be  so  kind,  if  you  please,  &c., 
and  a  few  monosyllabics  as  ^öd^ft,  &n$er|i  very,  Idngft  for  a  long  while,  oXim 
litbfl  very  nicely,  metil  usually,  almost,  &c.  This  form  is  sometimes  used 
with  relative  force :  bte  näd^^folgenb«  Seile.  Some  of  these  words  also  have 
lengthened  forms  in  en<,  some  of  which  are  used  relatively  and  some  abso« 
hitely :  (absolutely)  bcjieiid  as  best  I  can,  meiflentf  for  the  most  part,  n&4flcn< 
presently,  f(^6n^enl[  as  nicely  as  possible^  very  mtichy  as  in  ^d^  banfe  f^önflen^ ; 
(relatively)  erjlend  in  the  first  place,  firstly>  ^d^flend  at  the  most,  längflen^  or 
fpdtcflend  at  the  very  latest,  frü^en^  at  the  very  earliest,  minbeflen^  or  loenigflen^ 
at  the  very  least,  && :  (Sr  i^  minbeflend  le^it  3a^rc  alt 

b.  A  few  absolute  superlatives  are  formed  with  tm  (with  dat  of  the  adj.) 
instead  of  anff,  usually  m  negative  sentences :  nic^t  im  geringften  or  im  minbefleu 
not  in  the  least,  nid^t  im  entfmite(lcn  not  even  the  most  remotely,  niil^t  im 
leifeflen  not  in  the  slightest. 

c*  The  absolute  superl.  is  sometimes  formed  with  gum  (with  dat.  form  of 
the  adj.)  instead  of  onfd,  and  sometimes  this  form  with  jum  is  used  instead 
of  the  relative  superL  with  am :  3(^  ^be  {te  )um  fc^ön^en  gebeten  I  asked  them 
as  nicely  as  I  could.  9li4t  ber,  »eld^er  guerfi,  fonbent  jum  (»  am)  ftd^rfien  auf 
bell  gfeinb  trift,  ^t  fi(^  bem  ©iege  gen&^. 

d  The  absolute  Superlative  is  often  replaced  by  the  positive  modified  by 
another  adverb  denotmg  a  high  degree,  such  as  febr,  rec^t,  böd^ffi»  auSerfl,  au^er« 
otbcntUc^,  nnaemein :  @ie  tangt  febr  fd^oiu  @eine  ©efunbbett  ßefUe  flcb  toieber  \in, 
ober  dnferfi  uin^fam.  In  coUoquial  language,  in  German  as  also  in  English, 
a  high  degree  is  often  expressed,  not  by  fe^r,  &c  and  the  positive  of  another 
adverb,  but  bv  certain  simple  adverbs  which  have  become  very  emphatic, 
such  as  famor  splendidly,  folof al'  hugely,  very  greatly,  riefig  very  greatly,  very 
much,  &c :  Scp  l^e  mid^  famo«  am&ftert.  isüsi  l^be  mic^  foloffal  gefreut  3(| 
langtDciU  mi(^  tiefta.    See  also  112. 3.  C.  b, 

3.  When  an  siaverb  modifies  an  adjective  or  participle,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  the  higher  or  highest  degree  of  the  adverb  and  not  the  adjective  or  par- 
ticiplei  the  adverb  should  logically  take  the  degree  endings,  but  often  the 
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adjective  or  participle  takes  it  instead,  as  the  two  are  feit  rather  as  one  woid 
than  two,  ana  the  adjective  or  participle  usually  Standing  last  naturally  as- 
sumes  the  endings  of  the  Compound :  ^dfitdftfi  oui^nnfitt,  &c^  and  also  in 
{^ood  authors  fc^Ifi^taudgerüßetefl,  &c.  The  Compound  form  is  most  natural 
m  set  expressions  which  have  developed  a  peculiar  meaning :  f4b)enmcgenbft, 
tiffgteifmbfi,  ticfgefül^Uefter  IDanf,  too^lgemeiniffie  Gtna^nnngen,  feinfu^lmbete  ^eutf, 
bie  QUtgeartetflen  Jhnbcr,  bte  l^oi^rdrüte^en  SRätmet,  ^oc^fliegenbfte  $(&ne,  ktteihreic^cnbfle 
S^erbinbungen.  A  natural  tendency  to  exag]^erate  leads  some  to  give  both 
words  degree  endings :  gröf tmcglii^fl  for  mögUd^fl  gro^,  &c. 

Periphrastic  Comparison. 

115.  Besides  the  case  mentioned  in  113. 2.a,  where  the  periphrastic  form 
of  comparison  occurs,  are  the  foUowing : 

1.  When  two  qualities  of  one  thing,  or  two  adverbs  or  adverbial  phraaes 
modifying  one  verb,  are  compared  with  each  other,  the  comparative  is  usually 
formed  by  placin^  ntf ^t,  also  tf^tx,  before  the  simple  positive  instead  of  adding 
ttx :  fDad  Stmmft  tfl  me^t  lang  aU  breit,  dt  ifl  t^r  nein  ali  grof  He  is  rather 
to  be  called  small  than  large.  (St  fptat^  me^r  aufrichtig  aU  Uu%.  @ie  bcücfte 
mt4  an  ben  fBufen  mcl^  mit  ft^metitic^ec  aU  )&tt(i<^er  SSeioegtmg.  (Sr  loa  e^  (out 
aU  beutCic^. 

The  regulär  comparative  suffix  ^et  is  also  used  here  in  the  dassical 
periody  and  not  infrequently  still :  SBiefleic^t  ^t  er  UMl^rer  aU  ffug  unb  fromm 
gefproc^n  (Goethe's  E^mont,  i,  Palast  der  Regentin).  IDad  stoeifenflrige 
^tmaä^  toax  bebeutenb  länget  aU  bteit  (Raabe's  Du  Leute  a$is  dem  IValde^ 
chap.  vii). 

2.  In  comparing  two  objects  as  to  the  one  quality  which  each  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree,  me^t  may  be  placed  before  the  positive  of  each  adjective» 
or  the  comparative  may  also  be  formed  regularly  with  «et,  the  fonner  method, 
however,  emphasizin^  the  comparison  of  the  predicates,  the  latter  emphasizing 
the  subjects:  Jtarl  t^  me^t  fing,  äBU^lm  ifk  me^t  f(^(au;  or  StwA  ifi  Hü^ 
SEBil^Im  ift  [(flauet.  SRel^t  is  also  used  in  the  same  manner  in  the  attributive 
relation  to  call  attention  to  the  characteristic  feature  of  some  object: 
98ü((er«botf  ttat  toiebet  batauf  au«,  bod  (Slefpt&d^  auf  me^t  gleii^üUige  ^inge  |tt 
lenfen  (Fontane's  Effi^  chap.  xxviii}.  9Re^t  )yta!tif(^  Stete  ))etfbigt  bie  fBtofd^ure, 
toelc^e  $tcf.  IDt.  <$un|tfet  in  Slatau  tm  SUtfttoge  be<  SlKbcutfc^en  Sßcrein^  ^etavAiab 
(A.  Büchi  in  Anzeiger  fiir  Inda^Gertiumische  Spreuh'' und  Altertumskunde^ 
xiii.  Band,  p.  62).  (Sine  me^t  nebenfäd^Ii^e  (Ro((e  f^nelen  bei  bet  $lb(autftage  foU 
aenbe  gtt>ei  utibg.  ^antetfd^inungen  (Brugmann's  Lautlehre^  p.  145).  Oft  toax 
fe^t  tui^ig  unb  benahm  jid^  ))etjiänbig  unb  nxit  in  feinen  ttttetUn  fo  befefttgt,  baf  er  bie 
me^  t^tetift^en  ^lu^ffi^tungen  t>on  $aflot  gtiftu^  unb  bie  me^  ^taftif<$en  9lnf(^cnif 
ungen,  bie  Sehtet  ^Ket  entioicfelte,  bei  a((em  guten  SßiKen,  ben  et  aU  ji^^ivS^  SRomt 
l^tte,  nidftt  ))etloenben  bnnte  (Frenssen's  Die  drei  Getreuen^  chap.  iii). 

SRebt  is  also  used  in  the  predicate  with  reference  to  one  person  or  object 
when  the  question  is  raised  as  to  which  of  two  qualities  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  subject :  3$  Clu4  um  ben  ^aU  fa —  [HenJ  —  feib  3^t  me(t  nörtifc^  ober 
me^t  fce(^  ? !  (Lienhard's  Till  Eulenspiegely  Der  Fremde). 

3.  If  an  attribute  of  one  object,  or  an  activity,  is  compared  with  itself 
under  difTerent  circumstances  or  at  difTerent  times,  the  comparative  is  formed 
with  mel^r,  or  also  regularly:  34  ^^^  ftü^  me^t  befannt  nnb  vertraut  (or 
befauntet  unb  oetttautet)  mit  i^m.  ^ie  @a(^  »itb  immerMenftic^,  or  loitb  me^r  (unb 
mel^r)  bebenfCtd^.  3m  $(ntli|au^m(f  eigentitmli^  ^tb  bet  $f9(^e  unb  l^Ib  bem  SImot 
glei^enb,  nut  tooKte  tt  ben  B^ottge^nben  bebünfen,  ^t  fei  ^e  toä^tenb  feinet  Sibioeffa» 
^it  bem  (ej^teten  ettw«  me^t  äJnU$  geworben  (Jensen's  Das  Bild  im  Wasser^  p.  335). 

a,  SReljft  is  often  used  in  connection  with  the  word  immer  ever^  or  in  the 
form  me^t  nnb  me^t  more  and  more^  to  indicate  a  gradual  increase  of  in- 
tensity :  Cfo  wuttte  babutd^  immer  mel^t,  or  mel^t  unb  me^t  oettegen,  or  immer  »etlegencc 
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4.  Adjectives  and  participlea  which  reqaire  after  them  an  object  I11  an 
oblique  case  or  a  prepositioxuü  object,  and  thus  approach  the  nature  of  vtahsy 
are  compared  either  as  regnlar  adjectives,  or  by  i>lacing  me(v  hefopt  the 
positive  and  am  nteiflen  before  the  Superlative:  Subtotg  ifl  mir  älj/tdiäf  y.  Üb  ^abt 
Irin  mir  ö^nlid^ete^  or  me^r  d^nli(!^  J(inb  (Daniel  Sanders)  ;  fttnd  wemericinbfr 
xft  mir  äf)n{\äftx,  or  meBr  ä^nu(^ ;  er  i^  mir  am  meiflen  &^nlid^,  or  am:  4^n!i<^Pcn. 
IDiefer  ^ttotxB  ijjt  brr  ältefle,  f t&refle  (now  Horfie)  unb  ber  acmeinen  3Xenfi(l^en))aniitnfi 
am  metften  angcmeffme  (Kant),  ^ad  miäf  am  mei|len  95rrbrie$enbe.  Wlkere  the 
verbal  nature  of  the  participle,  as  in  the  last  example,  is  distinct^felt,  the 
compar.  and  superL  are  more  commonly  formed  by  prefixing  mel^c  and  an 
meinen  to  the  positive. 

5.  Adjectives  fllL  7.  r.  (i))  or  adverbs  which  are  derived  firom:  «iibstantives 
or  other  parts  ot  speech  and  are  not  yet  feit  fully  as  adjecti^ßS:  or  adverbs 
are  usually  compared  with  me^r  in  the  compar.  and  am  meiften  in  the  saperl« : 
Zäf  bin  ii^m  mel^r  gram  ali  bir.  IDad  tut  mir  me^t  leib  aU  i^  fagen  !anii.  IDem 
tn^enbUi!^  rafllofen  ©reife  93lü4er  (proper  name)  lourbe  bit  Unentf^icbenl^t  bet 
S)inge  ^uerfl  unb  am  meinen  ^moiber  (also  preposition  and  adverb).^  The  r^;ular 
forms  m  ^er  and  ifi  are  sometimes  found,  though  rarely. 

a.  Thus  also  nouns  and  the  pronoun  r^  which  stand  ip  the  predicate  with 
the  force  of  adjectives  are  compared  :  (5r  i|l  mel|t  !Di))(omat  ote  Selb^err.  <5d 
loar  me(r  ®pa$  aU  Qttn%    &äfen  Hfl  bu ;  idt^teil  W€  minber,  btt;)pftrefl  t€  me^r. 

6.  Some  adverbs  which  denote  a  relative  position.  with.  iccgard  to  the 
Speaker  or  some  other  point  form  a  comparative  with  mebr  or  loeiter  and  a 
Superlative  with  am  meifien  oram  toeite^ett:  dt  flanb  me^  linra  He  stood  more 
to  the  left    See  also  117. 2.  d,  second  paragraph.. 

A  few  adjectives  which  denote  a  relative  position»  sachv  a$  Auf  er,  inner, 
duf  etlt^,  form  a  comparative  with  me^r,  but  their  Superlative  with  the  regulär 
ifi  ending :  ®on{t  ging  bie  diitttiiSmig  nnfeter  <Sptad^t  ba^in^bie  Beiben  SteriDn^fbrmen 
gon)  nnab^ngig  i»on  ^ebeutung^gru^pen  bei  olltn  ^Itttvoi^  nadf  melier  Anferen  99ebin^ 
gnngen  gn  regeln  (Wunderlidh's  JDer  deutsche  ScUzbau,  ist  edition,  p.  170). 
Sente,  bie  teenig  ober  gar  fein  ®emifl[en  tKiBen,  loürben  auc^  aKgn  g(&cKi(^  fein,  ircnn  bie 
dvige  ®ere(^tigfeit  e^  nid^t  fo  )>r&(^tig  verflänbe,  i^en  au(^  an  mc^r  &uf erli(^  Steife 
ben  @a4ber^It  flar  gu  machen!  (Raabe's  Die  Leute  cfus^äem  IVaide^  II.  chap.  viii). 
See  also  117. 2.  a. 

7.  <5<  ifi  möglid^er,  baf ,  &c,  is  not  so  common  as  <S0  ifl  e^  mö^xäf,  &c 

8.  Occasionally  we  find  periphrastic  comparison  elsewhere,.  where  we 
should  expect  the  suffix  ;er :  Unb  bir  ifl  9)atetl(mb  me^r  aU  bie  Srcmbe  fremb 
^Goethe). 

9.  Double  comparison  is  rare :  eine  me^c  fAi^id^ere  Urfac^e  (jLiessing).  3n 
>en  ^onan^Sürflentümem  toarb  bie  Sage  M  ruffifdpen  ^eere€  me^  unb  me^r  un^t^ 
mrer  ( Volks-Zeitungy  24. 267).    See  also  117.  i.  b. 


Descending  Comparison. 

116.  Descending  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  is  formed 
by  placing  weniger  or  minber  kss  before  the  positive  to  form  the  com- 
parative, and  am  »enigflen  or  am  niinbefien  to  form  the  Superlative : 
Xfixi  hard,  n?eniger  (or  minber)  l^art  kss  hardf  am  u^enigflen  (or  om 
minbeflen)  ^art  least  hard. 


Irregulär  and  Defective  Comparison. 

117.  X.  Irregulär  adjectives  and  adverbs  (the  simple  stem  only  is  here 
given) : 

L  2 
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!Ba(b  (adv.)  soon  e^  rather,  sooner  (olbigft  «s    soon    as 

possible. 
fru^(adj.&adv.)early,    fcü^  (now  less  commonly    frü^efl  (B&lbefl,  balbcfi) 
soon  (albrt  or  balber)  earlier,        earliest,      ^soonest, 

sooner  £xsL 

gern  (adv.)  wilLingly.        liebet  (see  e,  below)  Uebjl. 

ttitgetn  unwillingly,  often  r^^aiar,  move  commonly,  however,  as  gern, 
gut  (adj.  &  adv.)  good,    beffer  beft 

well  (baf,  adv. ;  see^,  below)       (gntefl;  see/). 

rocf/i  (adv.)»  sometimes  used  in  the  positive  instead  of  ^ut  (see  c^  below)* 
(  oft  (adv.)  o/ten  or  öfter  (adj.  &  adv. ;  see  a)     (  öftefi  (adv.) 

I  öfterer  (rare)  I  öfterjt  (rare) 

)  oftmalia  (adj.)  } 

(  ^nf{g  (adj.  &  adv.)  ^ufiger  (adj.  &  adv.)  (  ^ufigfl  (adj.  &  adv.). 

»Kl  (adj.  &  adv.)  mach  ,{ S^Äi)  j  Ä  (,ee  3). 

( loenig  (adj.  &  adv.)  h'itU  i  tom\%tx  (adj.  &  adv.)  (  toeitigfl  (adj.  &  adv.) 

<     (in  amount  or  de-  <  minber  (adj.  &  adv,)  <  minbefl  (adj.  &  adv.). 

(     gree),  pl./«ef  (  .( 

o.  Öftere,  <xnnF>arative  of  oft,  is  often  used  adverbially  in  an  absolute  sense, 
and  18  to  be  distinguished  from  the  relative  comparative  öfter :  ^ad  begegnet 
mir  öftere  Tbat  -happens  to  me  comparatively  or  quite  often.  SSerfiu^uitgen 
tttttti  und  öfter  naf)t,  atd  toir  glauben  Temptations  come  near  to  us  tnore  often 
than  we  think.  The  comparative  öftere  is  also  used  in  adjective  function  in 
an  absolute  sense :  vftere  SBefud^e,  feine  öftere  ©egemoart. 

^.  SDle^rer«  (due  to  double  comparison)  greater  (before  a  sing,  noun),  mort 
and  nte^rjl  (superl.  formed  from  the  compar.  me^r)  most  are  not  inire(}uent 
•earlier  in  the  period^  SBnb  ba  bie  Slnfurt  )}ngetegen  »xtr  }u  kointem  |  beftunben  ir  ba< 
ntebrer  teil  anff  bent  dlat  .|  t)on  bannen  ju  faren  (Acts  xxvil  12).  ^a$  ein  SCufent^KiU 
in  biefem  Unttfenfaal  beut  ftubierenbeu  Jtün^ler  mehrere  IBorteile  gen)ä^rte,  ald  eine 
Soüfa^rt . . .  na^  dtom  (Schiller,  3.  ^^i).  %\t  »ebrefien  biefer  Unglucftic^en  (id., 
Kab.:?,  2).  This  older-usage  is  stiÜ  occasionally  fbund:  3ur  <Seite  fummte 
ber  b€tntli<|(  XeefefTel  unb  ))on  Seit  gu  Seit  fü((te  er  bie  Uetne  ^inefifd^  Slaffe  mit  bcr 
golbtkren  fflfiffigfeit,  ber  er  gu  mehrerer  Sliergeiftigung  autf  blanfer  jhn^fta(tflaf(^e  etti>el(^en 
91rraf  gngufet^n  pflegte  (H.  Seidel's  Der  Luftballon).  ®ol(^e  SODiberfprü^e  in 
ben  (5ntf41ie|sn^en  beö  Jtönigd  g^i^ten  fi(^  nun  balb  immer  mehrere  unb  immer 
grettere  (Karl  Biedermann's  Dreifsig  Jahre  deutscher  Geschichte^  I.  p.  93). 
This  H>lder  nsage  is  most  common  im  a  few  set  expressions :  ^a))on  funftig  ein 
me^rere^  tnore  about  that  some  other  time,  bed  mehreren  more  in  detcdl^  ntore 
fitlly*  SDte^rere  (pl.  of  me^rer«),  however,  is  still  quite  common  as  an  indefinite 
numeral  adjective  in  the  sense  of  several ;  see  139.  \,h, 

c.  SOo^l  is  a  predicative  adjective  which  is  only  used  in  the  meaning  well 
with  reference  to  the  health  or  bodily  comfort,  and  is  entirely  regulär  in 
comparison.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  gut,  which  besides  its  usual 
adjective  meaning  good  is  used  as  an  adverb  of  manner  with  the  meanings 
tvellf  nicely,  and  also  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  comparative  and  Super- 
lative with  the  force  of  too^l :  CIr  fc^reibt  gut,  beffrr,  am  benen,  but  3(^m  ifl  Yi^vAt 
n>o^(,  socialer  or  beffer.  (Sc  befinbet  {14  too^t»  loo^Cer  or  betfer,  am  n>oT)(ften  or  am 
beflen.  HistoricaUy  considered,  n>o^l  was  originally  not  an  adjective  as  at 
piesent,  but  the  adverbial  form  of  the  adjective  gut.  This  original  usage 
occurs  frequently  as  late  as  the  dassical  period,  and  is  still  retained  m 
adjective,  participial,  and  Substantive  Compounds  and  in  a  number  of  set 
expressions  :  looblgemut,  U)oblf<^me(fenb,  lool^erbalten,  tooblbefannt,  SBo^lflang,  SBo^U 
geru(^,  &c  SBo^l  is  found  before  adjective  participles  also  where  they  are 
not  written  as  a  part  of  a  Compound :  @etn  ^interßübd^en  iiKir  loo^l  gegirrt 
(Raabe).  In  set  expressions :  (5r  »iK  mir  loo^l.  är  tut  mol^l  baran.  3^  )i>ünf(^ 
3^nen  >oo(fl  gu  fd^lafen  I  wish  you  a  good  night's  resL    SDlöge  tt  3^nen  too^ 
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brf oimsen !  May  it  agree  with  you-  well  l    SDltr  gefSlUt  ber  Stttt  audnel^mmb  too^I 
(also  gut)  (Raabe*s  Zum  wilden  Mann^  chap.  x). 

d.  An  old  adverbial  comparative  of  ^xX  fs  baf .  It  \s  sometfines  in  antigue 
style  or  dialect  still  used  with  the  meanings  better^  more^  rather^  more  ne- 
quently  very  muchy  againyjtirther ::  34  ^be  mi(^  mand^ntal  ^^  (very  much) 
gctt>unbert  über  bic^  (Hauptmann's  Vor  Sonnenauf z(Mgy  l  )•  The  adverb  was 
not  mutated  in  the  compar.  in  older  periods  of  the  l^guage  as  was  the  adj., 
as  can  be  still  seen  in  this  fossilized  form  )^%  (adverb)  in  contradistinction  to 
bfffft  (adj.). 

e.  In  earlier  periods  the  compariison  of  gern  was  regulär.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently  regulär  in  early  N.H.G.  and  occasionally  even  later^  and  is  still 
often  so  in  populär  langu£^,  which  thus  preserves  here  older  usage. 

/.  The  regulär  Superlative  of  gut  is  not  infrequent  in  colloquial  speech, 
especially  in  comic  or  sarcasti.c  language,  only,  however,  in  direct  address : 
^elji'n  @ie,  mein  ©ute^er,  bad  nennt  man  fo  9Renf^enIteBe  in  ben  Xxafpvx  (Schuke- 
Smidt's  O  Tannebaum^  l).    jRee,  mein  ®ute{ler !  (¥\x\dsi's  Jugendfreunde^  i,  7). 

2.  Defective  adjectives  with  positive  wanting,  only  used  attzibutively  or 
substantively : 

Comparative.  Superlative, 

^er,  bie,  ba<  &u$ere  outer  ber,  bte,  bad  dufer^e  outmost 

erftere  former  erfte  first 

innere  inner  innerfle  inmost 

ffintete  hinder  Binterfte  hindmost 

entere  latter  le^te  last 

mittlere  middle  mtttetfie  middlemoat 

obere  Upper  oberfte  uppermost 

untetf  under  nnterfle  undermost 

!i»orbere  in  front  i  ))orber{le  foremost 

vdrbere  (earlier  in  the  <  vorberfte  (still  surviving  asan 

period)  (     adverb ;  see  by  betow) 

tf.  Of  these  er^  and  tej^t  are  superlatives  treated  as  positives,  from  which 
compar.  forms  erßer«  and  le^ter^  have  been  made.  The  compar.  forms  of  the 
others  have  been  made  from  adverbs  and  are  in  fbrce  really  positives,  and 
of  the  one  word  mittel  all  three  degrees  can  sometimes  be  found  without 
differenoe  of  meaning :  ber  mittele  (or  mittlere,  or  mittelfle)  gfinj^er.  When  it  is 
desired  to  impart  real  comparative  force  to  these  comparatives,  which  does 
not  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  prefix  me^r ;  see  115. 6. 

b,  Only  the  superl.  of  adverbs  is  formed  from  these  adjectives :  ju  fiuferfi 
the  farthest  away,  gu  If^intec^  the  farthest  behind,  gu  innerfl  the  farthest  within, 
2U  mittelfl  the  farthest  towards  the  middle^  &c.y  and  three  in  which  )u  and  the 
adverb  are  written  together,  guer^  first,  lute^t  last,  ^nvörberft  or  )ui»orber^  fore- 
most, in  the  first  rank,  in  front,  before  all  (things),  m  the  first  place,  first  and 
foremost.  In  the  case  of  guvorberfi  and  )ut>orber{i  there  is  a  tendency  to 
differentiate,  so  that  the  former  is  used  with  regard  to  time  and  the  latter 
with  regard  to  place. 

However,  corresponding  to  these  defective  adjectives  denotmg  a  position 
are  other  adverbial  forms  of  kindred  origin,  which  with  the  aid  of  para- 
phrasing  can  form  all  three  degrees :  aufen  without,  out  of  doors,  innen  within, 

ifinten  behind,  oben  above,  unten  below,  ))orne  in  firont.  Their  comparatives  are 
brmed  by  placing  before  the  adverb  the  comparatives  iseiter  fariher  or  mef^r 
more^  and  Üieir  superlatives  by  the  superlatives  of  the  same  adverbs :  oben, 
toeiter  oben,  am  »eitejten  oben ;  unten,  me^r  unten,  &c.  Likewise  in  case  of  other 
adverbs  denotmg  position :  ltnf<  to  the  left^  toeiter  linf^,  am  toeiteflen  Itnf^.  In 
case  of  some  of  these  adverbs  we  sometimes  find  here  in  facetious  language 
the  regulär  comparative  ending  ^er :  SBenn  toir  fte  erfl  (infd  j^ben,  bamt  ifl'<  ni^t 
mel^r  f^toer :  bann  graulen  toir  jie  il^m  9Xiin  )oo^(  immer  linf fer  (WUbrandt's  Hermann 
Jfinger^  chap.  iii). 
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LiMITING  AdJECTIVES. 

118.  A  limiting  adjective  is  one  that  merely  defines  or  restricts 
the  meaning  of  a  noun« 

Limiting  adjectives  differ  in  form  or  meaning  from  qualifying 
adjectives  in  that: 

a.  They  do  not  stand  uninflected  in  the  predicate,  and  hence  the 
masc.  form  for  the  nonu  is  usually,  except  m  the  case  of  uninflected 
wordsy  given  in  the  dictionary  to  represent  the  word  instead  of 
giving  the  simple  stem,  which  only  occurs  in  a  few  cases,  as  wül 
be  found  recorded  in  the  proper  places.  The  simple  stem  of  these 
latter  words  is  often  given  to  represent  the  word,  as  indeed  these 
forms  do  sometimes  occur. 

b.  They  cannot  all  be  inflected  strong  or  weak.  Some  are 
always  declined  strong,  even  in  the  masc.  and  neut.  gen.  sing.; 
some  are  inflected  str.  or  wk.  according  to  circumstances.  Thus 
the  difTerent  groups  of  this  class  must  be  treated  separately. 

Nciä,  The  weak  forms  in  this  cUss  of  adjecÜTes  aie  in  genenl  of  compantiTeiy 
recent  origin  and  bare  been  gnulnally  inaeadng;  as  they  haye  been  influenoed  by  the 
dedension  of  qnalifying  adjecüvei. 

r.  They  cannot  be  compared,  except  a  few  which  are  treated  under 
« the  head  of  comparison  of  qualifying  adjectives ;  see  117,  and  113. 6. 

119.  Limiting  adjectives  are  divided  into  two  classes — nutneral 
and  pronominal  adjectives. 

lao.  Cardinals:  Nümerals, 

0,  nuQ 

1,  ein,  fine,  ein,  but  einS  in  count- 

ing  when  no  noun  follows 

2,  jwei ;    early  N.  H.  G.   ivotvx 

(masc.),  gwo  (fem.) ;  see  121. 
2.  a.  Note 
3,brel 


4,  ölet 

S  fünf  or  fünf  (early  N.H.G.) 

6,  fe<^ 

7,  jleSen 

8,  ac^t 

9,  neun 

10,  je^n 

11,  elf,  eilf  (now  obsolete) 
la,  jwölf 

13,  breijelSin 

14,  ^Kttytifx 

IS  fwwfje^n  (funfy^n,  pop.  füfje^n) 

16,  fe<^jf^n 

I7>  Ma^^tt  (flebenge^n) 

18,  ac^tjeljin 


',  jwanjfg 

21,  einunbjwonjig 

22,  )weiunbjn?anjig 

23,  breiunb3wan2ig 

30,  bteißig 

31,  einunbbrei{iig 
40^  öiernfl 

50^  f«nfiiö(funfilflfPop.fufji8) 
60,  fe(^jlg 

70,  fle*a^Ö  (fbtenjlg) 

80,  a^tjfg 

90,  neungifl 
100,  ^unbert 
loi,  (ein)^unbertunbeind 
102,  (ein)faunbertunbjwei 
200,  jweipunbert 
300,  brei^unbert 
400,  pler^unbert 

1.000,  taufenb 

1.001,  (ein)taufenbunbeind 
10,000,  je^ntaufenb 

100,000,  ^unberttaufenb 


19,  neun;elj|n 

eine  frötaion  a  million,  gniei  SRiOionen  two  mülions,  eine  aRtHtattt 
a  thousand  millions^  eine  SiKion  a  billion. 
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121.  Inflection: 

z.  (Sin  is  inflected  strong  or  weak  as  any  qualifying  adj.  with 
several  variations: 

A.  If  it  is  used  attributively  and  is  not  preceded  by  a  limiting 
Word,  it  is  inflected  exactiy  as  the  indefinite  article,  differing  from 
it  only  in  being  more  strongly  accented:  ein  (see  68.  B.  a)  Sßann 
nid^t  püti,  ein  ibu^  nic^t  jn?ei,  ein  guter  Sü^onn. 

a.  Before  numerals  used  as  collective  nouns,  before  fractions  and  the 
Substantive  U^r  o^clock^  and  also  before  certain  pronominal  adjectives  and 
nouns  denoting  an  indefinite  quantity,  ein  is  found  uninflected :  mit  ein  (i.  e. 
about  a  dosen^  but  fbr  an  exact  dozen  we  say  einem)  IDu^enb  guten  ä)>fe(n.  Gin 
@e4^e(  »on  ein  ^a(B,  Bleibt  ein  ^Drittel  One-sixth  from  one-half  leaves  one-third. 
2o  multipU^iett  mit  ein  SBiertel  gibt  5.  9la(^  ein  UI^t  after  one  o'clock,  mit  ein 
bifc^en  SRnt  with  a  little  courage,  in  ein  paar  klagen,  mit  ein  loenig  ®ebulb. 

b.  The  uninflected  ein  is  found  in  a  few  set  expressions  connected  by  nnt 
and  ober  (see  2.  d^  below) :  3c^  fa^  ed  ein  unb  anberem  Slugen^xiar  an,  baf  l^ier 
geioeint  tootben  uxir.  Sramerl  (proper  name)  toar  fein  ein  (or  eind ;  see  B,  below) 
»tb  auf«.  Hn  einunbbemfelben  Xage ;  )U  (at)  breiunbein^lb  $ro}ent ;  ein  cbet  jioei 
WM^n. ;  in  ein  ober  gttei  @tnnben ;  in  colloquial  language  in  ein  ^gcr  (contracted 
from  Xag  ober)  fed^d  in  about  six  days,  &c. 

c.  The  uninflected  form  ein  (or  eine)  is  used  in  colloquial  language  to  give 
a  collective  idea  to  nouns  in  the  pl. :  (Sr  bleibt  no(^  toobi  ein  (or  eine)  8  Xagr 
He  will  probably  remain  yet  about  a  week.  93or  ein  7,  8  3abreu  about  7  or  8 
years  ago.  SDenn  i(^  nur  eine  2  ober  300  italer  ^tte  1  If  I  only  had  the  sum  of 
two  or  three  hundred  thalers  1 

B.  If  ein  is  preceded  by  some  limiting  word  which  cannot  mark 
the  gender  and  case  of  the  neun,  as  the  possessive  gen.  of  a  noun  or 
pronoun,  or  the  nom.  masc  and  nom.  and  acc.  neut.  of  a  possessive 
pronoun,  it  is  inflected  strong :  S)e0  Adnißd  eined  Sd^Io^  liegt  in  ®tutt« 
gort,  bad  anbete  in  Subnigdburg.  SKein  8rreunb  unb  befjen  einer  ®ol^n  (or 
eine  %o^in  or  eined  Jtinb)  ftnb  fd^on  angefommen.  SBir  feiern  l^ute  einen 
ttogifi!^  boppeltfffUic^n  Slag. . . .  Snbem  fl^  mein  eined  Sluge  für  bie  ©rabrebt 
fim^tct,  fängt  ba0  anbete  ^t  bie  frdl^Iic^e  ®e6urterebe  ju  la^n  an  (Wilbrandt's 
Die  MateTf  2, 7). 

C.  Preceded  by  the  definite  article  or  some  other  limiting  word 
idiich  marks  gender  and  case,  ein  is  inflected  weak :  ber  eine  Jtnabe ;  ber 
eine,  ber  anbere  the  one,  the  other.  In  S.W.G.  we  find  sonietimes  the 
form  ber  einte  instead  of  ber  eine  when  used  in  contrast  to  ber  anbere. 

a.  In  German,  difTering  from  English,  the  definite  article  ma^  stand  before 
the  pL  of  ein,  referring  coUectively  to  one  of  two  groups :  bte  einen ...  bie 
Mbem  the  persons  in  the  one  group  . . .  those  in  the  other. 

D.  Used  substantively,  Standing  alone,  ein  is  declined  as  a  strong 

adj.,  the  neut.  nom.  and  acc.  usually,  however,  in  the  contracted 

form  eine:   einer  bon  biefen  «Ferren,  ein(e)d  bon  biefen  Suchern,  fo  einer 

such  a  one. 

a.  The  uninflected  neut  form  ein^  occurs  in  some  very  common  idioms : 
|0plf  SRinnten  na(^  ein«  twelve  minutes  after  one  o'dock,  mif  ein«  suddenly, 
von  ein4  bi«  ^nnbert  gA^Ien  to  count  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

3.  The  cardinals  except  ein  are  not  now  usually  inflected :  ge^n 
flringrr,  einige  )n>angig  3a^re  some  twenty  years,  einige  ^unbert  3a^re 
several  hundred  years. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  some  preceding  article  or  pronominal 
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adj.  to  show  case,  the  prep.  t^on  marks  the  gen.  relation  of  these 
indeclinable  numerals :  Ui  britte  ^eil  \>on  fc(^d  ijt  gtm.  In  the  other 
cases  the  context  as  in  English  shows  the  case. 

a,  Sometimes  ixoti  and  btet  are  in  the  attributive  relation  declined  strong 
in  the  gen.  and  dat.  pL»  if  there  is  no  preceding  word  to  show  case:  Q\mn 
Settgcn  3)tunb  tut  aUe  ^al^r^it  f unb  The  testimony  of  two  witnesses  establishes 
the  truth.  The  gen.  stoeirr,  breier,  occur  more  frequently  than  the  dat.  gnxien» 
breten,  as  some  preceding  preposition  in  the  latter  case  usually  makes  the 
dative  relation  sufficiently  clear  without  the  aid  of  the  case  ending.  Some- 
times we  find  the  strong  gen.  pl.  form  of  other  numerals»  but  non-inflection 
is  much  more  common :  ma^renb  ^toclfer  !£age  (Niendorfs  Gudrun,  i.  lo). 

The  neuter  of  btet,  and  much  more  rarely  of  \>in,  has  when  used  substan- 
tively  developed  strong  sing,  forms  with  collective  force  after  the  analogy  of 
Bfibfd  (see  IBB,  ud):  3(^  tDt((  aHtß  breir^  tncrffn  I  will  note  all  three  points. 
^{it€  breie^  toixtU  mäd^tig  gufanraun  All  three  things  worked  powerfuUy  together. 
Unb  iäf  bin  eigentlich  a((e^  bret'd  (i.e.  Stint,  9larr,  $oet)  (Fontane's  LAdulierot 
XXI)  And  I  am  really  all  three  (of  the  things  you  have  mentioned).  In  populär 
language  the  neut.  of  gloei  is  oflen  used  instead  of  Beibe^ :  biefe^  gtoeied  neunte  i(^. 

NoU*  In  early  N.H.G.  the  forms  jtoeen  (masc.),  )tO0  (fism.),  gtoei  (neat.),  weie 
much  used  for  the  nom.  and  acc.,  and  still  occnr  in  poetry  and  S.G.  dialects.  In  the 
eighteenth  centorv  and  later  they  are  not  dearly  understood  and  hence  often  confonnded. 
The  neuter  form  has  at  last  crowded  out  the  masc  and  fem.  forms. 

In  a  few  Compounds  the  older  form  gtDte  is  fonnd  instead  of  gtoet,  as  S^^ielid^t 
twilight,  StDietrac^t  dissension,  &c 

h,  The  numerals  in  «gig  lengthen  this  form  to  ^giger  to  show  the  decades  of 
the  Century  or  of  human  life,  and  remain  uninflected :  in  ben  ac^tgiger  3a^rrn 
bed  )>origen  3a^r^unbertd  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  last  Century,  bie  nac^ftebgtgev 
3eit  the  period  in  Germany  aner  the  great  political  changes  of  1871,  in  brr 
SRitte  ber  ))ietitger  Sebentfja^re  in  the  middle  of  tne  forties ;  see  also  5,  below. 

c,  When  these  numerals  stand  alone,  either  substantively  or  with  some 
other  noun  understood,  they  are  sometimes,  especially  in  the  dat.  and  least 
frequently  in  the  gen.,  declined,  usually  with  the  infiection  of  nouns  of  the 
second  class  strong ;  but  in  general  this  infiection  is  limited  to  certain  set 
expressions,  and  snould  rather  be  considered  as  quaint,  and  hence  avoided : 
biefe  \i\nt  these  four  (boys),  fec^^  (more  common  than  fe(^fe)  famen  sbc  (people) 
came,  mx  jinb  unfer  fec^d  (or  fec^fe)  there  are  six  of  us,  ber  S^oX  ber  Sünf  ^unbert 
the  Council  of  the  500  (in  France,  in  1795),  ^^^  ^orl^aben  ber  ^rei  the  Intention 
of  the  three,  ein  Sßann  in  ben  @ec^gigen  (or  fe^^ig) ;  toenn  einer,  h)ie  ic^,  über  bie 
^<(tii9(e)  ^inaud  i|l ;  gu  brei  (or  breten)  ft^n  to  sit  three  together,  anf  a((en  t^iertn 
frieden,  mit  fed^fen  fahren  to  go  in  a  coach  and  six.  <It  1efiX  alle  nenne  getoorfen  He 
has  knocked  down  all  the  nine  (nine-pins).  (Sr  fam  tnit  fünfzig  (more  conunon 
than  fünfgigen).  $l((en  t>teren  (to  all /cur  persans)  fagte  Dnfa  ®ottfncb  gugUtd^ 
guten  %Ci^  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer^  XI). 


Nütt,  We  sometimes  find  the  Substantive  forms  of  numerals  inflected  like  adjecti' 
instead  of  non-inflection  or  inflection  according  to  the  and  class  of  strong  nouns,  much 
more  frequently,  however,  early  in  the  period:  34  toil  inen  ni<^t«  t^tttt  J »mB  ))iergigrr 
tüiKen  (Gen.  xviii.  39).  Sad  meine  feeU  t>nb  bie  feele  beiner  Jbie((te  btefer  funffgiaen 
fnt  bir  ^\:m9^^  gelten  (a  Kings  i.  13).  3e^n  ®d^ü(er  ^aben  aearbeitet;  biefetf  {tnb 
bie  9lrbeiten  )}tereT,  ad^ter  —  ebenfo  (nnbertet,  taufenbec  c wetzers  bie  deutsche 
Sprache^  p.  197,  loth  ed.).  5Daa  @ci^t(ffa(  aller  »ieren  {J&\8X£^  Neuhochdeutsche  Gram- 
matih,  I.  p.  390,  3rd  ed.) ;  bie  9ugen  taufender  (Heeres  Der  Koni^ der  Bernina,  chap. 
zv).     This  inflection  is  also  established  in  case  of  brei  in  the  neut.  sing. ;  see  o,  above. 

d.  Also  numerals  which  äre  capable  of  inflection  remain  usually  uninflected 
when  brought  into  connection  with  uninflected  numerals  by  some  conjunction 
or  preposition,  or  sometimes  the  inflected  numeral  agrees  with  the  noun  in 
the  sing.  (96. 10) :  in  einet  ^^^  von  ein  bi<  gtoei  SReter(n),  aud  I;ttnbertunbeiu  triftigen 
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Orünben,  or  au0  ^nnberi  unb  einem  triftigen  ®tunte  for  a  hundred  and  one  good 
reasons,  breiunbetn^alB  (or  brei  unb  ein  fjCilM)  $ro}ent,  in  fe(^duubein^aI6  Sauren,  or 
in  fe(^d  unb  einem  l^atbeu  Zaijx,  ein  für  alitmai  once  for  all,  in  ein  ober  gtoei  S^gen. 

A'bU.  If  an  article  or  inflected  pronominal  adj.  in  the  pl.  precede  snch  mixed 
nnmerals,  the  noon  mnst  be  in  the  pi.  and  the  nnmeral  maj  remain  entirelj  nninflected, 
or  the  dcclinable  numeral,  namely  ein,  may  show  the  gender,  not  case  or  number, 
as  it  has  no  pl.  forms,  and  hence  no  attempt  on^ht  to  be  made  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  governing  nonn  in  case  and  number :  au^  btefen  (nnbertunbein  triftigen  ®rünbm, 
nnter  ben  fünfeinhalb  or  ben  fünf  unb  eine  (albe  (agreeing  with  the  noun  in  gender 
ooly)  Sliflionen  Seaeffioniflen  among  the  five  and  a  half  milUon  Secessionists.  3d^ 
^be  me^r  gu  tun  als  eure  taufenb  unb  eine  ^dfeleien  )u  f6(t4ten.  Some,  however, 
make  ein  agree  also  in  case,  which  sonnds  very  har^,  as  tnis  attempt  to  malce  adj. 
and  nonn  agree  brings  a  sing.  adj.  before  a  pl.  nonn  in  the  same  case  and  brings 
abont  a  daä  instead  of  an  agreement:  von  ben  taufenb  ttub  einem  SRiggefffeicfen 
(Sealsfield*s  Transatlantisclu  Reiseskisten ,  I.  64). 

e,  The  nnmerals  are  especially  uninüected  in  giving  dates,  numbers  of 
houses  (in  the  street),  time  of  day,  and  often  with  suppression  of  the  case 
form  of  the  noun»  the  Omission  of  articles,  and  even  of  noims  and  prepositions : 
^^iifl  ^^^  35o>ooo  (5inn>o(ner  in  1890  (in  imitation  of  the  French,  or  more 
commonly  according  to  the  German  idiom  im  3a^re  1890,  or  simply  1890) 
«aen  170,000  in  1885.  (5r  loo^nte  (im)  ^ei^ember  (be^  3a^red)  76  Sinbenftrafe  74 
(Short  for  im  i^anfe  74  ber  Sinbenflra^e).  ^ie  Strecfe  SBerlin$$otdbam,  1838  ercjfhet, 
UKir  bie  erjle  )»reu^ifd^e  SBa^n  The  line  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam  was  the 
first  Prussian  railroad,  opened  in  1838.  (Sin  Giertet  (auf)  eind  or  ein  9^iertel 
na<^  itDclf  a  quarter  after  twelve,  ^Ib  (auf  understood)  gtoei  half-past  one, 
btfi  SBiertel  auf  brei,  or  ein  Stiertet  ))or  or  bi6  brei  a  quarter  to  three,  or  in  railroad 
language  as  in  English  :  je^u  (U^r)  gkoangig  (written  10.20). 

3.  When  used  substantively  as  names  of  figures,  all  numerals  are 
declined  weak,  as  they  are  all  fem. :  S)ie  (Sind  ift  nic^t  beutU^  the  figure  i 
is  not  piain.  ^u  ^afl  bie  8rünf  gu  grofi  gef^rieien  You  have  written  the 
5  too  large.  (Sine  römifc^e  3^^n  a  Roman  X.  The  form  in  »e  is  less 
common :  ®o  ?  unb  warum  nennt  3^r  |  tie  S^ünfe  eine  ^eilise  ßal^l  (Schiller's 
Piccolomini,  2,  i).  The  plural  always  has  «en :  bie  3^^^  1881  entl(|ält 
ixcti  (Stnfen  unb  jn?ei  ^c^ten. 

Note,  These  nnmbers  are  also  used  as  feminine  snbstantiTcs  in  varions  other  applied 
idations :  eine  ft^öne  IDrri  )»on  Sreunben,  eine  Böfe  hieben  a  yixen,  gtvei  IDreien  a  pair- 
foyal  of  treys.  @o  fteflt  jii  enblidj  |  bie  oroge  JDrei  (Jupiter,  Venus,  Mars)  »«ftänani«* 
»oU  jnfammen  (Schiller's  WaiUnsteins  Tod,  \,  i).  IDer  einzig  (Sine  bifl  bu,  bod^  bu 
Icnlf  |,aU  eine  m#if(^  groge  IDrei  bie  9BeU  (Platen). 

Stoei  and  IDrei  are  sometimes  used  as  neuter  substandves  in  a  collective  sense :  IBiebe, 
ncnf<^li4  HU  begtiufen,  |  nätfert  fie  ein  eblee  Sivei ;  I  bodft  }u  göttli^em  Clnt|ü(!en,  | 
bilbet  (ie  ein  föfi(i((  ^rei  (Goethe).  %^  fc^toejlerliQe  IDrei  the  three  Graces  (or  the 
thice  Parcae  or  Fates), 

4.  «{funbert,  taufenb,  SRIHion,  SRiHiarbe,  Million,  can  be  used  substan- 
tively, and  are  then  inflected  as  nouns,  the  first  two  according  to  the 
2nd  class  strong  and  the  others  weak :  ^ad  erfle  «^unbert,  ganje  ^unbette 
s»0it  Sftfnfd^en.  (Sd  ge^t  in  bie  2!aufenbe  It  reaches  up  into  the  thousands. 
9tan  fd)ä(t  bie  ^o^i  fämtlid^er  dtumdnen  (Roumanians)  auf  10  SIRiUionen. 

5.  Masc.  substantives  are  formed  from  the  numerals  by  adding 
er,  all  inflected  according  to  ist  class  strong:  bie  (Siner,  3(^ner, 
^unberter  units,  tens,  hundreds,  ein  Fünfer  a  5-pfennig  (in  the 
Empire)  or  kreuzer  (in  Austria)  piece,  ein  äSierjiger  a  man  of  forty, 
ein  ^((^tunboierjtger  one  who  took  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  184B, 
bie  9i4tunb{n?an)iger  the  troops  of  the  aSth  regiment,  ein  (S^lAdc^en 
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S)niunba^i;|i9er  a  nice  glass  of  wine  of  the  year  '83,  ein  ®reid  no^ 
bfti  ^^tjtgem  (or  ben  a^t^iger  3alj|ren,  or  ben  ad;t3tden,  or  beti  ad^tjig) 
an  old  man  near  the  eighties,  ein  mittlerer  Siergiger  (Fontane)  a  man 
in  the  middle  of  the  forties,  ein  Siittn  a  boat  with  four  rowers,  ein 
@ie6ener  a  member  of  a  body  or  committee  of  seven.  Some  of  these 
formations  are  also  common  in  Compounds :  äiierer  jug  team  of  four 
horseSy  ©icBeneraudfd^u^  a  committee  of  seven  men. 

122.  Ordinals: 

1.  The  ordinals  except  those  for  *first/  'third/  and  'eighth/ 
which  are  irregulär,  are  formed  by  adding  t  to  the  numbers  2-19, 
and  jl  from  20  on.  They  are  declined  strong  and  weak  as  adjectives. 
Only  the  last  number  is  inflected  if  Compound. 

ist  ber  (bie,  bad)  erfle  22nd  ber  gweiunbjttanjigfle 

2nd  ber  peite;    earlier  in  the  loist  ber    ^unbertunberße,    some- 

penod  also  ber  jn^eete,  bie  times  ber  ^unberteinte  or 

(fem.)  ffc9tt'f   also  ber,  bie,  ^unberieinfh 

ba0   anber  (still  found   in  io2nd  ber  l^unberiunbjweite 

anbert^att ;  see  126. 2.  b)  io3rd  ber  ^unbertunbbritte,  some- 

3rd  ber  britte  times  ber  ^unbertbreite 

4th  ber  liierte  io7th  ber  ]6unbertunb{ie((en)te 

7th  {le6ente,or{leSte,earlyN.H.G.  loSth  ber  punbertunbac^te 

fieSenbe  2ooth  ber  groei^unbertfle 

8th  ber  ad^te  (adds  no  t)  ßooth  ber  breil^unbertße 

2oth  ber  jwanjtgfie  loooth  ber  taufenbße 
2ist  ber  etnunbjn9an)ig|ie 

a.  Ordinals  are  sometimes  uninflected  in  the  idiom  ;u  jweit,  britt, 
&c.,  with  the  force  of  ju  gnjeien,  breien,  or  m  jnjei,  brei  iwo  or  three 
togetheri  3^  bin  ie^t  »al^rlic^  nid^t  in  ber  Stimmung  ju  britt  ju  fein 
Indeed  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  have  a  third  party  with  us. 

b.  Ordinal  adverbs  are  formed  by  addmg  end  to  the  simple 
stem :  erjlend  in  the  first  place,  jn^eitend  in  the  second  place,  }man« 
jigftenö,  &c. 

c.  After  the  analogy  of  ber  )>ierte  (&c.)  and  ber  ||wan2ig{le  are  formed 
ber  wievielte  and  ber  nieDtelfle  whal  date,  what  number,  how  tnany: 
2)er  n;iet)ielte  ift  ^eute?  or  S)en  wteoieUen  ^aben  wir  ^eute?  IVhat  is  theday 
of  the  month?  S)er  nieoielte  waren  Sie  im  (Eramen?  What  was  your 
place  in  the  examination  ?  S)ie  wieoielfte  £ie6ft^aft  ifi  bie0  wo^I?  About 
how  many  love-affairs  does  this  make  that  he  has  already  had? 
Also  other  similar  formations  occur:  in  ber  etf^reioiertelten  ®tunbe 
in  the  last  quarter-hour,  literally,  in  the  last  quarter-hour  before 
twelve.     See  also  126.  2.  b. 

2.  The  ordinals  are  often  in  certain  set  expressions  replaced  by 
cardinals,  which  in  this  case  stand  after  the  noun:  Aa))itel  fed^d 
chapter  6,  SBonb  fünf  vol.  5,  &c 

123.  The  ordinals  all  require  an  artide  or  pronominal  adj.  before  them, 
but  er^  often  drops  it  and  is  then  used  in  the  sense  of  an  absolute  superl. : 
erfte  ©^riflflener  authors  who  are  amang  the  öesi,  but  bie  erflen  <Sd^riftjlellcT  the 
Ust  authors. 
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124.  The  days  of  Ae  mantk  As  in  English,  the  ordinal  is  used 
for  the  days  of  the  month.  Letters  are  usually  dated  after  the 
foUowing  model:  Serltn,  ben  5.  (read  fünften)  9^är)  1894.  3^r 
Sct^reiSm  Dom  19.  (read  neunjel^nten)  bd.  (btefed  Sl^onati»),  am  9LUnt 
M  20.  (read  gwangigflen),  t)om  3.  (read  dritten)  Kd  14.  (read  ben  \>\tt^ 
geinten)  from  the  3rd  to  the  i4th,  U8  mit  Un  i.  (read  erften)  Dtioittf 
or  m  unb  mit  ben  i.  Oftoier  up  to  and  including  October  the  first 

125.  Distributive  numerals  are  formed  by  jprefixine  Je  to  car- 
dinals  or  ordinals:  dt  ga(  ben  .Knaben  ie  itf)n  Pfennig  He  gave  to 
each  of  the  boys  ten  pfennigs.  S)ie  (befangenen  würben  }u  jie  gmtx  unb  gmi 
(by  twos)  gufammengeounben.    3e  ber  gel^nte  Sürger  every  tenth  Citizen. 

126.  Compound  numerals : 

1.  Numersus  formed  from  cardinals  are :  ^ 

a.  Variative  numerals,  which  add  «erlei  to  the  simple  cardinal, 
forming  an  uninflected  Compound :  einerlei  of  one  kind,  jweierlei 
of  two  kinds,  breierlei  of  three  kinds;  ^unberterlei,  allerlei  of  all  kinds, 
&c.  The  lei  in  these  Compounds  is  in  reality  a  fem.  noun  in  the 
gen«,  as  can  still  be  seen  in  the  ending  of  the  cardinal  (einer  fem. 
gen.^  but  it  is  feit  and  treated  as  an  uninflected  adjective :  allerlei 
gute  SBit<^er  all  kinds  of  good  books,  dat  bon  allerlei  guten  SBü^em, 
allerlei  guter  SBein  every  kind  of  good  wine,  .^inber  ieiberlei  @ef^le(]^t8, 
bte  man^erlet  ^olterfc^rauBeU;  &c.  Substantively :  mit  ](|unberterlei  folci^er 
Sotfä^  (Hauptmannes  Friedensftst^  3). 

b.  MtdtiplicativeSf  which  add  «fa^  and  «fdltig  to  the  cardinal :  einfa«^ 
Single,  simple ;  einfältig  simple  (silly) ;  xtoeifa<|  and  jweifdltig  twofold ; 
brei^d^  and  breif&ltig  threefold,  *&c.  The  inflection  is  strong  and 
weak.  •• 

c.  /i^a/w^adverbs,  which  add  »mal  to  the  simple  cardinal:  einmal 
once,  gweimal  twice,  breimal  three  times,  &c.  Also  with  inflection :  bad 
eine  iBtcl,  mit  einem  SD^ale  all  at  once,  }u  bier  oerfid^ieDenen  Scalen,  &c.  Also 
the  ordinal  is  thus  used :  bad  erße  SRal  the  first  time,  &c.  See  a.  d, 
below. 

Nliii  I.   AdjectiTes  aie  formed  from  itemtiTe  adverbt  by  adding  the  adj.  ending  «ig  « 
to  «mal :  ein  breimaliger  Singriff  a  thrice-repeated  attadc. 

Note  2,  Obsenre  the  difference  of  aooent  between  etn'mal  opue  and  einmal'  ff»^^ 
upon  a  time.  In  the  fonner  case  ein  is  a  nnmeial  and  hence  is  accented,  wfaile  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  an  article,  and  hence  is  nnaccented.  The  article  in  einmal  is,  howerer, 
acoented  when  the  word  indicates  fnture  time  and  is  nsed  in  the  meaning  irgenb  eimnal' 
somt  Hm4 :  (9r  toitb  b9c!(  ein'mol  f  ommen  He  vrill  snrely  come  same  time, 

2.  Numerals  formed  from  ordinals  are  found  in : 

a.  The  neut.  substantives  expressing  fractions,  formed  by  adding 
«tel  (reduced  form  oi'SxWparf)  to  the  stem  of  the  ordinals,  suppressing,  ^ 
however,  the  final  t  ofthe  ordinal  before  the  t  of  the  suffix:  ein 
©rittel  a  third,  ein  SSiertel  (pro.  f^rtßl)  afourlh,  fleben  5t(^tel  =  J,  &c., 
but  instead  of  ein  3weitel  is  used  ein  l^alb  (121.  i.  A.  a  and  139.  a.  d, 
Notes  I  and  a)  or  bie  «Hälfte  (except  in  the  technical  language  of 
business  and  music,  where  ein  S^^it^l  is  also  employed,  as  in 
3igatren  in  Sw^itelfi^en,  eine  ßweitelnote) ;  bier  «6unbertfünftel=x^y; 
^unbert  unb  l^unbertoier  «^unbertfünftel=ioo+Hii  ^^  «i&unberteintel=s 
j^;  ein  •öunbertjweitel=YJy;  ein  3w«njigflel=^0 ;  ein  4^unbertflel=y^. 
Sometimes  teil  is  still  used  in  fiill  instead  of  the  reduced  form  tel, 
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especially  after  ^unbert  (formerly  also  used  as  ordinal  instead  of 
l^unbertß)  in  the  meaning^^  cent. :  ein  S)titteil  ene-ihird,  92  «i&unbertteilc 
92  per  Cent. 

A^/*/.  These  substantives  aie  often  considered  as  indedinable  adjectivet:  eilt 
fünftel  Jtilometet^  eine  fünftel  9Rei(e,  brei  viertel  $funb,  brei  ))ierte(  etunben.  The 
nnmeral  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  first  element  of  a  loose  Compound,  and  hence 
both  parts  are  then  written  as  one  word:  eine  SStettelftun'be,  ein  SBierteIia(i<.  The 
accent  in  such  Compounds  still  shows  that  they  are  not  feit  as  true  Compounds ;  see 
47.  3.  A.  e.  (4)  and  50.  A.  7./. 

b,  The  Compounds  which  add  ^al(  to  the  ordinal,  which  though 
formerly  declined  are  now  usually  uninflected :  britt^ti  or  britte^alb 
two  and  a  half,  lit  (two  and)  half  of  the  third,  \)itxtf)<dh  or  ^itxttffdih 
three  and  a  half,  &c,,  but  always  anbertffaK  (for  anbere^alb  half  of  the 
second ;  see  122.  i ;  the  t  in  place  of  e  after  the  analogy  of  \>inii)alh, 
&c.)  instead  of  gw«t(e)^alb.  Exs. :  Doö  flnb  fc^on  britt^alb  3a^re  (Hebbels 
Agnes  Bemauer,  4,  3).  Um  britt^alfi  Sa^re  (Fontane*s  Frau  /enny, 
chap.  ii).  . . .  I^atte  er  feiner  9Bittn)e  einen . . .  ))terte^a!6  ff u§  ^o^en  @tra§^ 
bürget  S^ünfier  ||inter(afjfen  (id.,  Vordem  Sturm,  III.  chap.  iv).  This 
construction  is  not  now  so  common  as  gn;ei(unb)ein^a(6  two  and  a  half, 
brei(unb)etn^aI6  three  and  a  half,  in  fe<J^d(unD)ein]^aI6  Sauren,  or  in  fe(^d  unb 
einem  (aI6en  Sa^re,  &c.  3(nbert^al(,  however,  is  much  more  common 
than  the  other  words  of  the  same  formation. 

When  these  words  in  AjQXh  stand  alone  substantively  theymoybe 
inflected  strong :  SD^ein  SSatter  l^ett  nut  einen  3(rm,  fo  ^a('  iti^  anbert]^aI6en 
(Fischart,  Gar^.,  94  b).  Th«  original  nature  of  this  construction 
requires  the  smg.  form,  and  this  still  occurs,  but  the  plural  is  now 
more  common :  auf  einen  @4elmen  anbert](^al(e  (Goethe),  {^r  }n?ei  effen 
ober  n)enigflend  für  anbert^albe  (Kurz,  W,,  89). 

Corresponding  inflected  forms  with  a  stem  in  «t  and  the  force  of 
ordinals  occur  occasionally :  noc^  in  ber  gn^ölfte^albten  ®tunbe  (MonL- 
Ztg,,  i^.  17)  in  the  last  half-hour  (before  twelve).  Sometimes  the 
form  without  t  is  used  here :  in  ber  jn^dlftel^alBen  @tunbe. 

c.  In  the  following  idiomatic  Compounds : 

r  (i)  Inflected  :  ber,  bie,  bad  jtt>eit6e{le  the  next  to  the  best,  ber  brltt&efle 
the  third  from  the  best,  ber  t^orle^e  the  next  to  the  last,  ber  brittle^e 

uthe  third  from  the  last. 

(2)  Uninflected  (see  Note):  felBanber  (not  felBjnjeit)  myself  the 
second,  Le.  myself  along  with  another,  felbbritt  myself  the  third,  felB» 
biert,  &c. :  3ti^  Pflege  feI6anber  ju  reiten.  Inflection  here  also  occurs : 
feI6an)anjigfler  gefangen  (Lessing's  Nathan,  i,  5)  taken  prisoner  along 
with  nineteen  others.  The  use  of  the  cardinal  here  is  less  common, 
and  from  the  strict  Standpoint  of  grammar  is  incorrect  It  occurs, 
however,  in  the  best  authors:  felfcfünfe  (Goethe's  Wanderjahre, 
2,  12),  felBfl  (instead  of  felS)  funfjiger  (Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti,  3,  i). 

Mfie.  The  apparently  uninflected  forms  felbbtittr  See  are  mutilated  remnants  of 
older  weak  forms,  fe(6e  britte,  &c  The  force  of  the  weak  inflection  is  the  same  as 
described  in  111.  6.  a. 

r  d.  The  ordinals  can  be  compounded  with  mald  to  form  adverbs 
and  with  malig  to  form  adjectives:  erftmald  for  the  first  time,  bie 
erflmalige  dufammenfunft  ber  beutfd^en  9(rc^iteften  in  )^ei))jig  the  first 

L  meeting  of  the  German  architects  in  Leipsic.    Compare  i.  c,  above« 
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Demonstratives. 

127.  The  demonstratives,  which  can  be  used  either  adjectively 
or  substantively,  are:  biefer,  biefe,  biefe«  this;  jener,  jene,  jened  that; 
4er,  bie,  bod  this,  that ;  ber'jenlge,  bie'ienige,  boö'ienlge  that ;  folc^r,  fo%, 
fok^«  such,  such  a,  or  \o^  <iii  {,  eine,  ein),  or  ein  fold^^er,  eine  folt^e, 
ein  frld^e«,  or  fo  ein  (,  eine,  ein),  or  simple  ein,  eine,  ein  (see  18L  2.  a) ; 
betferSe,  blefel'fce,  baSfel'Be  the  same ;  ferfciger,  feKBige,  fel'Blgeö  the  same ;  "^ 
ber  namllc^e,  ble  namtlt^e,  bad  namllc^e  the  same;  ber^artlget,  bet^artige, 
bet'arttgeÄ  of  such  a  nature.  The  inflection  of  these  pronominals  is 
treated  in  the  foUowing^  articies.  For  a  few  demonstratives  or  deter- 
minatives which  are  always  uninflected,  see  161. 2  and  3,  also  143.     ^ 

128.  A  S)lefer,  blefe,  blefed  this,  and  {ener,  jene,  iened  that,  are  inflected 
like  the  strong  qualifying  adjective  except  in  the  genitive  of  the 
masculine  and  neuter  sing.,  where  the  regulär  strong  ending  «e8  is 
used  instead  of  the  weak  »tn  (see  108).  In  the  nom.  and  acc.  neut 
sing,  biefed  is  oflen  contracted  to  bie0.  In  the  masc.  and  neut.  dative 
sing,  we  sometimes  find  the  weak  ending  ^en  after  a  strong  limiting 
adjective  after  the  analogy  of  qualifying  adjectives :  in  aUem  btefen 
Trubel  (Bismarck  to  his  wife,  Nov.  17,  1848),  allem  biefen  Sammer  fern 
(Marriot's  Dergeisäiche  Tod,  p.  266,  5th  edition). 

a.  The  forms  blefed  (or  more  commonly  bled)  and  {ened  remain 
uninflected  when  they  are  used  in  connection  with  the  verb  fein 
and  a  predicate  noun,  to  indicate  that  the  subject  is  identical  with 
the  predicate:  (Srlau6en  @te  mir,  3^nen  ble  «Ferren  )9orju{le(len.  S)led  ifl 
^err  €ti^mlbt  unb  ienei)  Ift  ^txx  üfte^er.  S)led  Ifl  eine  f(!^one  SBlume.  S)ied 
|bib  f(^öne  Slumen.  3fl  bieg  3^re  greber?  Note  in  these  sentences 
that  the  verb  agrees  with  the  predicate.  The  regulär  inflected 
form  showing  the  proper  gender  and  number  can  also  be  used : 
ber  or  bled  ifl  ber  ®^ulblge. 

b.  !Dled  is  also  uninflected  when  it  is  used  as  a  subject  or  object 
referring  to  something  that  is  introduced  to  one's  attention  by 
a  gesture  or  explained  by  the  context  immediately  preceding: 
Ißpfur  ^Iten  ®ie  bled?  What  do  you  take  this  for?  2)lefed  Oi\it^ 
gefd^a^  auf  ber  92lttagdfeüe  bed  ®d;Iacl;tfelbed. 

B.  Diefer,  often  strengthened  by  the  adverb  l^ler,  refers  to  some- 
thing near  the  sp>eaker,  while  jener,  often  strengthened  by  some 
adverb  as  ba,  bort  ihere,  yonder,  points  to  something  more  remote : 
biefed  «i&aud  ^ler  unb  iened  bort ;  in  bie [er  unb  (ener  SBelt  in  this  world  and 
the  one  to  come.  Hence  blefer  is  often  translated  by  the  latter  and 
Jener  by  the  former  \  Der  Srül^ling  unb  ber  »&erbfl  ^at  feine  ffreuben :  blefer 
gttt  St&c^te,  ientr  Slumen. 

Both  are  used  much  more  in  the  attributive  than  the  Substantive 
relation.  The  neut.  sing.,  however,  is  often  used  substantively 
(see  A.  a  and  b).  Also  the  other  genders  are  frequently  employed 
in  the  Substantive  relation  in  the  meanings  thefomter,  the  latter, 

a,  Sener  is  also  much  used  to  indicate  something  well  known, 
either  by  referring  backward  to  some  definite  person  or  thing 
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already  mentioned  or  represented  as  well  known,  or  by  pointing 
out  somebody  or  something  that  is  so  described  in  a  foUowing  adj. 
clause  as  to  be  represented  as  Standing  in  eeneral  for  a  class  of 
familiär  persons  or  things  ratber  than  for  dennite  individuals :  Jene 
ekn  citterten  @teQen.  3ene  SBIätter,  nac^  benen  @ie  fragten^  fyiU  i^  noc^ 
ni^t  gefunben.  (£8  voax  jene  S^ac^t,  in  ber  bte  btdbaucbige,  fd^warjgeteerte 
<&ondnber  Jtuf  gegen  ben  SBüfener  S)ei(^  iagte  (Frenssen's  Die  drei  Getreuen^ 
III,  i).  3lba  warniti^t  s^on  jenen  $u^)>en,  bie  mit  {Id^  machen  liefen,  xoa% 
man  njollte.  gflec^ten  t^on  lenem  ((i^önen  AaflanienBraun,  wie  man  ed  in 
S)eutf(^Ianb  fo  feiten  finbet.  3^m  fam  ber  ®ebanfe,  fein  C^m  muffe  au^ 
ju  ienen  SRenf^en  gehören,  bie  ein  Serfl&nbnie  für  bte  @)>ra(^e  ber  SVatttrbinge 
befdf  en  (Jensen*s  Das  Bild  im  Wasser^  p.  87).  Cr  meint  iene  Sorge,  bie 
und  ju  furc^tfamen  ®fla9en  bed  ^aged  unb  ber  ^inge  ma^t^  t^ne  ®orge,  burcS^ 
tt?el^e  xoix  {tit(f»eife  an  bie  HBelt  berfaOen  (Harnack's  Das  Wesen  des 
Christentums^  Fünfte  Vorlesung). 

b,  Often,  espedally  in  populär  ballads,  jener  is  used  in  a  quite 
indefinite  sense,  indicating  a  place  well  known  to  the  Speaker,  but 
not  in  any  way  described  so  as  to  be  clearly  recognized  by  tfaose 
addressed :  S)a  broien  auf  jenem  Serge,  |  ba  fie^t  ein  feined  ®4^Ipf 
(Heine).  !Die  ®onne  ^eBt  fi^  nod^  einmal  |  leu^tenb  s^om  IBoben  enq^or,  j 
unb  geigt  mir  jene  @teOe,  |  tt;i)  i(!^  bad  £ie6ße  berlor  (id.). 

c,  For  determinative  use  of  jener,  see  180. 2.  a. 

129. 1.  S)er,  bie,  bad  that  are  used  either  adjectively  or  substantively, 
but  with  somewhat  different  inflection  for  each  use.  Adjectively 
used,  ber  is  inflected  exactly  like  the  def.  article^  diiTering  from 
it  only  in  being  strongly  accented,  and  hence  in  print  is  sometimes 
written  with  a  capital,  spaced  letters,  or  furnished  with  an  accent : 
!£)er,  b  e  r,  or  ber''.     Used  substantively  it  is  declined  as  foUows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut 

Common  form. 

N. 

ber 

bie 

bad 

bie 

G. 

fbejfen 
\bed 

(beren 

/ber 

(berer 

fbeffen 
Ibe« 

f  beren 

-{ber 
(berer 

D. 

bem 

ber 

bem 

benen 

A. 

ben 

bie 

bad 

bie 

2.  From  the  beginning  of  the  N.H.G.  period  there  has  been 
considerable  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  forms,  and 
usage  is  not  yet  entirely  settled.  The  prevailing  usage  of  our  time 
seems  to  be  as  foUows : 

A.  Genitive  Forms.  The  form  here  depends  up>on  the  grammatical 
function : 

If  the  demonstratives  are  used  attributively  before  the  noun  the 
Short  forms  are  uniformly  used :  ber  9lame  be8  (that)  Jtnaben,  ber,  &c. ; 
bie  SRamen  ber  «Knaben,  bie,  &c 

If  the  demonstratives  are  used  substantively,  the  forms  vary 
according  to  their  grammatical  function  and  fall  mto  four  groups :  . 

First  group.  If  they  are  used  as  pure  demonstratives,  or  instead 
of  personal  pronouns  (see  141.  a)  or  possessives  (see  188.  a.  d)^  the 
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forms  are  quite  uniformly:  (sing.)  beffen  (masc.)^  beten  (fetn.)^  beffen 
(neut) ;  (pl.)  beten  (for  all  genders).  Exs. :  3(!^  etinnete  mi^  beffen 
nic^t  mel^t  I  do  not  remember  that  any  more.  @ie  empfing  il^te 
Srteunbtn  unb  beten  (her)  ^oc^tet.  (Sd  lagen  @)>aniet  biet;  beten  etinnete 
idf  mi(^  U^x  xtof)t    9lmm  bie  XtauBen,  i^  f^aU  beten  (of  them)  genug. 

Secand  group.  If  they  are  used  determinatively  followed  by 
a  relative  clause,  the  forms  are:  (sing.)  beffen  (masc^  betet^  beten^ 
er  still  more  commonly  bet  (fem.),  beffen  (neut) ;  (p\.)  betet  for  persons, 
unless  it  Stands  before  the  governing  noun,  where  the  form  is 
usually  beten  (sometimes  betet) ;  pl.  for  things  beten,  or  more  com- 
monly betienigen,  sometimes  betet.  Exs. :  (£d  ifl  bet  ®o^n  beffen,  ben 
»it  gefletn  9efe](|en  ^a6en.  ^ad  @Iu(t  betet,  bie  fetn  t)on  i^m  UHit  (Ompteda's 
Syhestervon  Geyer^  LXXVIII).  S)et  «Fimmel  \fiX bun^  bie  4anb  detet^bte 
bu  Itebfl,  xox^  ba^ot  gefd^ü^t  (Jensen)  (also  beten  and  more  frequently 
bet,  but  better  bet  S)ame.  It  is  often  better  in  the  gen.  of  the  fem. 
to  use  a  noun  here,  as  the  thought  will  otherwise  be  impaired, 
for  the  forms  betet  and  beten  are  feit  as  plural,  and  bet  has  not 
yet  become  fixed  here  as  a  sing,  in  contrast  to  the  plurals  betet  and 
))eten).  S)ad  ®(^i<ffal  beten,  bie  il^u  ttug  (Auerbach's  Dorfgeschichten^  i, 
6i).  @i^  Udfnlxäi  gu  ma^en  in  ben  %ugen  bet,  bie  i^n  gu  einem  @i)tt  etl^eben 
fann  (Spielhagen's  Selbstgerecht,  II,  p.  45).  S)et  «&ett  ^etnt^tet  bie 
fDtaä^t  betet,  bie  flc^  wibet  il^n  auf(e^nen.  Stodne  bie  Xt&nen  \>on  beten 
@efU^t,  bie  bann  nm  mic^  wintn  (Kleist).  S3ei  bem  @tubieten  bet  SBifTen» 
ft^aften,  (efonbetd  beten,  n^eld^e  bie  9tatut  kl^anbeht  (Goethe).  S)a9  &tvid 
•  •  •  (Ed  n>at  eind  betet  (now  more  commonly  betjenigen),  bie  bamaU 
fBeifaO  fanben  (id.).  !Dad  Sa^t^unbett  |  ift  meinem  3beal  niti^t  teif.  3^ 
leBe  I  ein  SBütget  betet  (now  more  commonly  betienigen),  n;el(^e  fommen 
wetben  (Schiller),  ateifit  ade,  aQe  [^JBIumen]  ab,  \  fogat  bie  Jtnof^en 
betet  (now  more  commonly  betienigen),  bie  etfl  fommen  (Hebbels 
Nibelungen,  II,  V,  7). 

Third group.  If  they  are  used  determinatively  followed  by  a  gen. 
or  a  prepositional  phrase,  the  forms  are :  (sing.)  beffen  or  bed  (masc), 
bet  (fem.),  beffen  or  be«  (neut.) ;  (pl.)  betet  for  persons,  beten  (also  bet  and 
sometimes  betet)  for  things.  Exs. :  Die  SBefptei^ungen  meined  %xixocXx% 
unb  beffen  (or  be0)  meined  ®egnetd  l^aben  gu  einem  Setglei^  gefiil^tt.  3(^ 
Bin  in  ®otge  nic^t  fowo^I  wegen  behtet  9(ngelegen]^eit,  wie  wegen  bet  beined 
IBtubetd.  ®ie  etinnett  fi^  getn  i^tet  Sreunbiunen,  (efonbetS  betet  a\x%  '\%xn 
®(^ul)eit.  St  fanb  neue  Sunbedgenoffen  flatt  betet  wi^  ftu^n  ^tWtxu  @ie 
etinnett  fle^  getn  il^tet  ftü^etn  Ctlefcniffe,  Befonbetö  beten  (or  bet)  a\x%  ben 
®(^ulia^ten.  3^te  3(ugen  Ibatten  nt^t  gan)  bad  leuc^tenbe  '3(au,  a\x^  m<^t 
ben  tiefen  ©rnft  betet  ©o^jpien«  (PerfaH's  Der  schöne  Wahn,  p.  60). 
To  this  group  also  belongs  betet  before  Jjon  in  names  of  people  of 
noble  binh :  bad  ®ef(!^Ie(^t  betet  Don  i^ogau. 

Fourth  group.  The  following  corrupted  gen.  forms,  beffent  (masc. 
and  neut),  betent  (betet)  fem.  gen.  sing,  and  gen.  pl.  for  all  genders, 
are  not  infrequently  found  in  composition  with  iregen  on  account 
pf,  um  —  wiUen  for  the  sake  of,  ]^al6(en)  on  account  of:  betentwegen  on 
account  ofthese  things,  &c.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  in  choice 
langua^e  to  restore  the  correct  form,  especially  in  case  of  um  — 
»iaen :  SQenigflend  ^foffe  iä),  baf  fl(^  3^te  SSetti^tungen  in  ®taunf(^weig  . . . 
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• 

loerben  fo  ge&duft  "fyaUn,  ba§  ®te  n)entg{leit8  berenwegm  Bleiben  muffen 
(Lessing).  3^  voiü  fein  ®eld  )?on  (Su^ ;  um  beffen  neiden  bin  i^  nic^t 
gefommen  (Storm's  Im  Brauer^Hause,  p.  102).  (£in  mutma^Ud^  aud 
einem  alten  märfifc^en  <&erren^aufe  l^erßammenber  . . .  ^feilerfpiegel  —  lief^ 
ber  dtmli^en  (Sinri^tung  tro(  il^red  3ufammengefu(^tfeind  obet  s^iedei^t  au(^ 
um  bellen  »iUen  etroad  )9i>n  einer  erlöf^enben,  abet  bo^  tmmerl^in  'mal  bo* 
gen^efenen  ffeubaßtdt  (Fontane's  PoggenpuUs,  chap.  i). 

a,  The  short  gen.  form  bed  is  now  qutte  rare  aside  from  the  use  in  the  second 
and  third  groups  given  above  and  its  employment  in  adverbial  and  con- 
junctional  Compounds,  as  um  be6to)i(Ien  on  accaunt  of  that  ^with  reference,  not 
to  a  particular  object,  but  to  a  thought :  „  90ie  fann  icp  iel&t  au(^  an  mein 
lotrbeinbc«  iDafetn  ein  anbrcd  gu  fetten  toagm  ?  "  ^  93egrnf9  bn  md^t/'  f üftttte  fte, 
,M%  i<^  gerabe  um  beftoiUen  su  btr  ^e^m  toili? ''— Telmann's  Wahrheit,  XXIV), 
bcAoeaen  on  that  account,  betf^alb  (earlier  in  the  period  bed^ben) /S?r  that  reason^ 
be^UiAm  likewise,  inbed  (more  frequenüy,  however,  inbeffm)  while^  in  the 
meanttme,  untetbcd  (more  commonly,  howeyer,  nnterbeffm)  »  inbed,  also  in  the 
combinations  M  unb  M,  or  M  unb  jene^  ofthis  one  and  that  &ne,  and  in  poetic 
language  and  old  sayings,  as  SEBc^  iBrot  id^  effe,  be6  Sieb  \6:j  finge  I  sing  the  praises 
of  him  whose  bread  I  eat.  These  are  survivals  of  early  N.H.G.  usage, 
where  the  short  gen.  forms  bec,  bed  (later  also  falsely  written  be$)  were  the  rule. 
The  short  form  ce^  has  become  quite  firm  in  the  above-mentioned  adverbial 
Compounds  bedivegen,  &c.,  where  the  reference  is  to  a  thought,  less  firm,  how- 
ever,  in  inbed  and  unterbe^,  where  the  same  idea  is  found.  The  long  form  beffen 
is  also  often  used  here  in  inbeffen  and  unterbeffen.  The  comipted  form  beifent 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  adverbial  Compounds  beffentioegen,  &c,  where  the 
reference  is  to  a  thought,  but  it  is  more  commonly  employed  where  the 
reference  is  to  a  definite  antecedent  Either  be^  or  brffen  is  used  in  con- 
nection  with  um  totUen  when  a  relative  clause  introduced  by  UHitf  follows: 
(5r  (T.  Mommsen)  nxit  feit  langer  Seit  in  SEBa^rl^eit  bet  gürtet  ber  Unioer^t&t  ni(^t 
nur  nm  be^  (Sffanjeis  feine«  ^Ramend  toiUen,  fonbem  nm  be^iCien,  )oa6  er  il^r  leiflete 
(Adolf  Hamack  m  Naiionai^Zeitung,  1903,  No.  588).  3(^  fage  bad  aber,  Jtinb, 
um  beffen  »ilien,  tt>ad  mir  no(^  gu  erj&^len  bleibt  (Spielhagen's  Was  will  das 
werden,  I,  chap.  xi). 

The  new  lengthened  forms  berer  (fem.  gen.  sing,  and  gen.  pl)  and  bencn  (dat. 
pl.)  were  formed  by  adding  the  regulär  strong  adjective  endings  to  the  original 
Short  forms.    The  origin  of  beffen  and  beren  is  not  yet  clear. 

In  early  N.H.G.  also  the  lengthened  forms  bere  and  bero  were  used  with 
the  force  of  beren :  !Denn  xo^X&jt  biefe  Qbxfxod  t^un  bere  feelen  foden  ausgerottet  »erben 
von  {rem  volcf  (Lev.  xviii.  39).  Of  these  5Dero  Yaur,  His,  used  in  speaking  to  and 
of  persons  of  high  rank,  still  lingers  on  in  officiai  style  and  in  the  language  of 
the  princely  courts :  IDero  (Erlaubnis  the  permission  of  Your  (or  His)  Higbness. 

b.  Earlier  in  the  period  the  distinction  that  the  short  forms  should  be  used 
in  the  gen.  and  dat.  for  attributive  and  the  long  ones  for  Substantive  use  was 
not  known,  and  even  in  the  dassical  period  was  not  yet  fully  developed: 
34  ^abe  oben  gefagt,  ber  (Raum  fei  bie  Orbnuna  berer  2)inge,  bie  j|uglei(^  flnb,  bie  Seit 
hingegen  bie  Orbnung  beifen,  toa«  auf  einanber  folgete  (Chr.  Wolff).  !Denen  S^aul^erren 
geliel  mein  S^orfci^lag  fel^r  U>ob(  (Goethe).  Present  usage  is  nicely  reflected  in 
tiie  following  sentence  from  Wildenbruch:  <Seine  bunflen,  blaugriinen  klugen 
l^atteu  ben  f^arfen  fOixd  ber  9Renf(^en,  bie  viel  unb  aufmerffam  mit  ber  9latur 
verfebren,  unb  feine  l^ageren  ©eftc^tsjüge  {ene«  na6  innen  ßefe^rte  Säc^ein  berer,  bie  viel 
erlebt  ^aben,  unb  beren  (161.  i)  ptxi  ein  gute«  ®ebÄ(!btni«  befi^t.  The  lengthened 
forms  are  to-day  found  attributively  only  in  antique  or,  as  in  the  following 
sentence  from  Hans  Hopfen*8  Studiosus  Taille/er,  p.  37,  in  comic  style: 
(Sd  fam  ibm  vor,  a(d  fo((t'  er  von  ibm  mie  von  beut  9te)?rafentanten  afler  berer  braven 
^urfc^ett,  bie  eben  nic^t  vom  gleichen  ®anbe  umfiblungen  getoefen  loaren,  ba«  irrige  abct 
in  (S^ren  getragen  Ratten,  giei^fatt«  gerul^rten  Slbfc^ieb  ne^fmen. 
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c.  Thegenitiveforais  beifenand  beten,  which  are  used  instead  of  a  possessive 
(see  138. 3.  d)^  are,  though  they  are  genuine  pronouns,  sometimes  treated  by 
the  authors  of  our  time  as  adjectives  and  mflected  like  fein  and  i^r :  SDtinna 
MieB  9on  intern  ®atten  l\i  gu  beffem  Xobe  getrennt  (Stahr's  Goethes  Frauengestalten^ 
3. 286).  3ene  SefenVimtr  $farrerto(!^ter,  «on  bertm  naben,  liebe)>oüen  Sefen  me^r 
aU  ein  3ug  auf  bal  Stlhtüftvi  ber  IDid^tung  übergegangen  ifl  (ib.,  i.  119).  (St  nia(!^t 
eine  (Reife  nac^  Stalten,  oxa  berem  ©d^toeiger  anfange  n^ieber  entgücfenbe  Briefe  flammen 
{Gegenwart),  This  is  as  yet  oonfined  to  the  dat.  of  the  masc  and  neut. 
See  also  161.  i.  c.  In  the  same  manner  within  historic  times  the  possessive 
i^r  her^  their  was  developed  out  of  the  gen.  of  fte.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  this  historic  development,  as  beffem  and  berem 
are  losing  ground. 

B.  Dative  Forms.  The  form  depends  upon  the  grammatical 
function  in  the  dat.  pl.  The  distinction  is  the  same  as  for  the 
gen.,  namely,  the  short  form  is  used  attributively  before  the  noun, 
the  lengthened  form  substantively :  9on  ben  iiieuten,  bie,  &c. ;  mit 
feinen  93em>anbten  unb  benen  feiner  ^rau. 

a.  Earlier  in  the  period  the  lengthened  form  brren  was  also  used  in  the  fem. 
dat.  sing. :  ^ab  beren  ju  )!itb  ein  neu'd  Siebtin  gtbi(^t,  fo  ($uer  ®nab  bae  begel^rt  gu 
^ören,  kDoHt'  ic^'d  beren  gur  Se|^  fingen  (Wickram's  Rollwagen).  Still  in  dialect 
In  the  form  of  bere,  beren,  or  bercr :  äöann  id^  nur  von  berer  n^gfimm !  (Anzengruber's 
Kreuzelschreiber^  3,  9).  Also  in  adjective  function :  3(^  frag'  bic^  nur,  ob  btt 
gtaubfl,  bag  bu  in  berer  SBeife  irad  ri(^t'fi  ?  (id.,  Schandfleck^  xiv). 

b,  Earlier  in  the  period  the  distinction  between  attributive  and  Substantive 
use  of  the  double  forms  had  not  developed  so  sharply  as  to-day :  von  benen 
(now  ben)  beuten,  bie,  &c.  (Goethe). 

C.  The  Nominative  and  Accusative  Form  baö.  The  neut  nom. 
and  acc.  bad  (in  dialect  frequently  spoken  bed  or  böd)  oflen  remains 
uninflected  in  the  following  cases : 

(i)  Like  bied  (see  128.  A.  a)  the  nom.  is  used  to  express  identity : 
S)ad  ifl  meine  Seber.  S)ad  ftnb  meine  {^ebcru.  It  is  often  very  similar  in 
meaning  to  bied :  3fi  bad  (or  bieg)  ber  SBeg  auf  ben  ^a^nl^of  ? 

(2)  It  is  often  used  as  subject  or  object,  a  more  emphatic  form 
than  e«,  referring  without  regard  to  the  gender  of  the  noun  to  some 
object  at  band,  some  matter  in  band,  a  condition  of  things,  or  an 
activity :  9Bie  l^eigt  man  bad  ?  What  do  you  call  that  ?  ^ad  9ef<^ie^t 
i^m  rcd^t  That  serves  him  just  right  S)ad  ge^t  bei  mir  nit^t  fo  That 
won't  do  with  me.  iDad  fönnen  wir  nitftt  ru^ig  mit  anfe^en  We  cannot 
tolerate  that  (Dad  berivicfelt  ftc^  Matters  are  becoming  complicated« 
<£r  arbeitet  unermübliij^,  bad  ifl  feine  Sreube. 

(3)  5)a6  with  sing,  verb  is  used  to  represent  a  class  of  people 
as  a  virhole :  .^inber  leben  forglod  ba^in ;  bad  fingt  unb  fpielt  bei  ben 
ernflefieu  iJagen  be«  Äebend.  Often  also  with  reference  to  one  or  more 
in  a  contemptuous  sense :  *IBitt  baö  (referring  to  Riccaut)  ju  und  ? 
(Lessing's  Minna,  4,  2).  9(bet  bal  (i.e.  bie  2lrfebujiere)  benft,  wie  ein 
©eifenficber  (Schiller's  Lager,  1.  1006). 

(4)  As  a  predicate,  to  refer  emphatically  to  an  idea  already 
expressed  in  some  preceding  noun,  adjective,  or  participle :  (Sr 
i|l  ein  Bettler,  or  (Sr  i|l  arm.  I)a8  war  er  frül^er  iud;t.  2)iefe8  Srouen* 
{immer  gibt  fl(]^  för  bie  %^in  bed  eng(if(j^en  Jtoufuld  au«.  S)ad  ift  jle 
auc^  in  ber  XaX, 

Also  ed  can  be  here  used  instead  of  bad;  and  indeed  much  more 
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frequently,  differing,  however,  from  it  in  that  it  is  less  emphatic 
and  has  not  the  freedom  of  word-order,  only  Standing  after  the 
verb :  dt  \\t  ie|t  ein  »ettler,  or  ®r  Ifl  ie|t  arm ;  er  war  ed  (or  ba«)  ain 
früher  ni^t,  S)ief(d  (^rauenjimmer  gibt  ftd?  für  bte  Z^Ut  M  engUfc^ 
Jtonfuld  au8.  €ie  ifl  ed  au(^  in  ber  Xat»  Sie  meint,  bu  feiß  entfio^n ;  unb 
^^alB  unb  ^aI6  biß  bu  ed  f^om 

D.  Dative  and  Accusative  after  Prepositions.  After  prepositions 
the  demonstrative  usually  takes  the  adverbial  form,  if  it  points  to 
things;  see  141. 5.  A,  b,  c,  d. 

NoU,  This  adverbial  form  is,  however,  «soally  replaced  by  the  inflected  form  of  the 
demonstrative  when  it  points  to  a  following  relative  clause:  IDer  Stintflcr  bat  bie 
Jtommiffton^mitgliebcr  gebeten,  «)on  bem  (instead  of  bavon),  toad  er  gor  SBegrünbung  ber 
SBorlage  gefagt  bat,  ni(bta  in  bie  J&fFentIi<bfett  fomwen  §tt  laffen.  This  nile  is  not  rigidly 
followed:  9l*u(b  ton§ten  fie  nt(bt<  ba'von  (instead  of  von  tem),  loa«  an  biefem  fronen 
Sonntage  vorging  (G.  Keller). 

3.  S)er,  bie,  bad  ihis^  that^  are  the  most  populär  demonstrative 
forms,  although  the  least  definite,  as  they  are  used  in  a  general 
way  for  both  biefer  and  iener,  indicating  the  {>osition  of  objects  as 
near  or  distant  only  by  the  aid  of  a  gesture  or  the  context. 

S)er  is  used  substantively  more  than  attributively,  yielding  in 
large  measure  to  btefer  and  jener  in  the  latter  function.  In  several 
Substantive  relations,  however,  biefer  and  {euer  are  common ;  see 
128.  A.  a  and  b ;  128.  B.  Besides  the  meanings  of  bitfer  and  jener,  ber 
has  other  meanings,  often  replacing  the  personal  pronouns  (see 
14L  a)  and  being  used  like  berjenige  (see  130, 2)  as  a  determinative 
followed  by  a  genitive,  prepositional  phrase,  or  relative  clause. 
Before  a  genitive  and  a  prepositional  phrase  it  is  much  more 
common  than  berjientge.  In  all  these  common  Substantive  uses  of 
ber  the  primarily  adjective  forms  btefer  and  jener  are  little  used. 

a.  S)er  is  not  infrequently  omitted  before  a  dependent  gen.,  not 
only  in  poetry  as  stated  by  grammarians,  but  also  in  piain  prose : 
Unb  »eld;  ein  SBanb  ifl  fic^rer  aU  [ba0]  ber  @uten  ?  (Goethe's  7^550,  3, 2). 
S)ur(!b  »effen  @dbulb  ifl  f!e  fo  gen^orbett,  n>enn  ni^t  burd^  dyxM  nnb 
Oaleiben«?  (R.  Huch's  Ludolf  Ursleu,  chap.  xxiv). 

130.  z.  2)er'ienige,  bie^ientge,  bad'jenige  thai  are  declined  as  if  each 
element  (^r  and  fenige)  were  written  apart  and  the  latter  element 
were  a  wk.  adj,  Used  adjectively  or  substantively,  their  declension 
is  as  foUows : 


1    «\«A4 

VrTT«7  • 

Sing;ular. 
Fem. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Neut 

Common  form. 

N. 

ber'ienige 

bie'  enige 

bad'ienige 

bie'ienigen 

G. 

bed^jenigen 

ber^  enigen 

beg^jenlgen 

ber'ienigen 

D. 

bem'ienigen 

ber'ienigen 

ben/jenigen 

ben'jenigen 

A. 

ben^'lenigen 

bte'ienige 

ba«'ienige 

bie^jentgen 

A  Earlier  in  the  period  up  to  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  Century  we  find 
here  the  simple  wk.  form  of  jen^:  bem  jenen,  welcher. . .  (Opitz  i.  105).  From  the 
sixteenth  Century  we  find  the  lengthened  form  jenig.  Earlier  in  the  period  it 
could  be  used  without  the  def.  art :  id^  verfing  aüe  jenige,  bie  anberer  SReinnng 
fein  (Fischart). 

b,  The  form  bieferjenige  this  one  (here)  is  used  in  populär  speech :  34 
benfe  immer,  ber  })^i  ftc^  and  einer  anbem  Se(t  in  biefejenige  verirrt  unb  fann  ben  ®eg 
nic^t  ivieber  |nr6cffinben  (Raabe's  Schüdderump,  chap.  ix). 
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2.  S)er{entge,  unlike  ber,  which  is  either  a  determinative  or  a  pure 
demon.,  has  only  determinative  force,  i.  e.  is  followed  always  by  a 
gen.,  prep.  phrase,  or  a  relative  clause :  bcrieniße,  n?el^er  thai  one  wno; 
nic^t  mein  ^ut,  fonbem  berimige  meined  SBtubnd ;  ni^t  btefed  SBut^,  fonberii 
badimtge  im  roten  (Sin6anb ;  berienige  9^ann,  n^eI(^er.  There  is  no  difference 
of  meaning  between  the  determinative  ber  and  ber^enige  except  that 
the  latter  is  a  heavier  and  consequently  more  emphatic  word. 
S>tt,  howeveri  is  much  more  common  with  a  gen.  or  prep.  phrase. 

a.  Sometimes  also  {entt  is  used  determinatively  instead  of  brr  or  berjenige» 
either  modified  by  a  gen.  or  a  relative  clause.  £et  l^o^e  %bel  gümte  über  ben 
)«o(ttifd^en  (Sinfluf  betf  ^ürgertumd,  xotid^ti  im  fReid^drat  \>a€  9lnfe^n  be«  ^etrtn^ufc^ 
bnrc^  jene«  ber  Sbgeorbneten  in  ©chatten  fttUit  (von  Sybel).  fBtix  bienen  |  aU 
Sengen  j[me,  bie'd  mit  fingen  fal^'n  (Fulda's  Der  Taäsman,  4,  6).  fRur  gering  ift 
bie  üo^i  berjenigen,  todd^t  ft(!^  mit  ber  ^tnn^  befc^äftigt  ^aben,  no(^  geringer  bie  äaf)i 
jener,  n>e((!^e  auf  biefem  $laneten  ehoad  geft^en  iftaben,  unb  am  anergeringjten  bie  Qaiii 
jener,  beren  {Beobachtungen  toirHi^  einen  SBert  be^^n  (Leo  Brenner).  SBenn  er  von 
jenen  IDingen  fprac^,  bie  er  ber  Seit  unb  bem  itUn  otiuringen  . . .  l^offte,  fo  toar 
immer  nur  von  inneren,  feeüf(^en  ©emtnnen  bie  (Rebe  (Ganghofer*s  Der  Glück' 
sueher\  Also  in  general  usage  jener  or  its  governing  word  is  followed  by 
a  relative  clause,  but  it  here  difTers  in  meaning  from  the  determinatives  ber 
and  berjenige  in  that  it  only  points  out  somebody  or  something  that  has  already 
been  mentioned,  or  refers  to  something  well  known,  or  some  class  of  familiär 
persons  or  things.  For  e3camples  and  further  ezplanation  of  this  use  of  jener 
seel28.B.a. 

131. 1.  ®oI^  such,  such  a  is  strong  or  weak  as  any  adjective, 
but  is  uninflected  before  ein  and  inflected  or  uninflected  before  an 
adjective.  If  strong,  the  een.  of  the  masc.  and  neut.  sing,  ends 
properly  in  ed,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  qualifying  adjectives,  a  weak 
gen.  is  often  found.  Exs. :  fol^er  fletne  <6unb,  or  ein  fold^er  fleiner 
«&unb,  or  folc^  Heiner,  or  (perhaps  the  most  common  form)  folti^  ein 
Heiner  <6unb )  folc^ed  or  folc^n  ©lütfed  ungen?o]^nt.  Noi  such  is  trans- 
lated  by  fein  foI(^ :  3d^  bin  fein  folc^er  Starr.  Substantively :  ®oI4 
einer  foQte  mir  fommen!  Just  let  such  a  fellow  show  his  face  to  me! 
9^u§te  ni(^t  S^riflud  folc^e«  leiben  ?  (Luke  xxiv.  26).  £)ad  flnb  ein  $aar 
£^]^riie^dngc,  vo\t  ber  «&err  feine  )n?eiten  fold^e  finbet  in  Senebig  (H,  von 
Hofmannsthars  Der  Abenteurer  und  die  Sängerin,  p.  171). 

€U  In  colloquial  language  \e\6j  is  very  commonly  replaced  by  fo  ein,  ne^- 
tively  often  in  populär  language  in  the  form  fo  fein :  9)on  fo  einem  9]tanne  fprt(i^t 
man  äa^r^nnberte.  ®o  einer  such  aone,  &c  €0  Im  ©citd^t  fa^  i^  in  meinem  ^eben ! 
(Goethe's  Fat^t,  2808).  ^&i  l^abe  einen  junger,  fo  \i^V  id^  mein  £ebtag  feinen 
»erfpürt.  Instead  of  the  neuter  Substantive  form  folc^ed  we  now  more  com- 
monly hear  in  colloquial  Speech  fo  ttWit :  ^^i  man  je  fo  etn>ad  gehört?  ^0  etwad 
t>erlemt  ^6^  ni(^t  fo  leicht.  Instead  of  the  attributive  fo(c^  we  often  find  the 
adverbial  form  fo  in  populär  language :  (S6  gibt  fo  @änd(^en  (i.  e.  girls),  bie 
^bfdj^  U)eidj^e  ©d^näbel  l^aben  (H.  Hoifmann's  Wider  den  Kurfürsten^  diap.  i). 

Note  I.  €0  ein  is  often  asec(  referring  to  something  so  well  known  that  there  is  no 
nced  of  detailed  description :  (5r  trägt  au((  fo  (inen  grogen  breitfräm)>igen  ^nt  He 
ftlso  wears  one  of  those  large  hroad-bnmmed  hats  (.which  are  now  so  commonly  wom). 
34  möchte  fo  ein  ^i(berbn((  für  ein  Keine«  Jtinb  }:i9bvx  I  shonld  like  to  have  a 
pictnre  book  snch  as  would  be  suitable  for  a  little  cbild. 

Note  2.  @o  ein  is  often  contracted  to  fo'n  And  qaite  freqnentlv  takes  a  plnral, 
althongh  simple  (in  has  no  form  for  the  plural :  3(^  bdi^te,  menigjfend  unfere  ftreng 
gefitteten  Jtreife  l^aCten  fi<(  -—  fo  ^  nen  ^  fo  ne  ®  a^en  9om  ^alfe  (Sndermann's  Heimat^ 
*f  7)- 
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67  Instead  of  feld^  we  sometimes  find  in  coUoquial  langoage  fo  todä^i,  only, 
however,  in  the  Substantive  relation  :  (S€  itnb  SBatbBrrrtn ;  fo  t9et(^e  ttKu^fen  in 
ben  ©arten  nid^t  (Storm's  C/n/er  dem  Tannenbaum^  vol.  I.  p.  191). 

r.  Different  from  the  above  is  the  case  where  a  qualifying  adjective  follows 
the  demonstrative  and  the  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  quality  is  more 
prominent  than  the  demonstrative  idea.  Here  such^  such  a  are  asually 
translated  by  fo,  ein  fo :  such  bad  weather  fo  f<!^le(^te«  SEBettet,  such  a  good  maa 
ein  fo  guter  SRann. 

2.  €01^  is  also  a  determinative,  foUowed  by  a  relative  clause, 
a  genitive,  or  a  prepositional  phrase :  ^\xx  ä^eijlettung  eined  SlügeU 
fang  bort  eine  angenehme  weiBItc^e  ©tirnme  ein  leibenfc^aftlid^ed  16ieb,  ein  foI(^#, 
bad  Sturm  imb  Sufru^r  bcr  ^eftiöflen  Oefü^Ie  barflettte  (H.  SeidePs  Lorelei), 
Der  weife  ©rjie^er  le^rt  feinem  35glitig  folc^^e  ffia^r^^eiten,  bie  ber  Stufe  feiner 
erfal^rung  unb  feine«  aSerflanbed  entfpre^en  (Kuno  Fischer),  ©le  ^anf^eit, 
welche  e(en  s^onviegenb  eine  fold^e  bee  aSUlen«  gewefen  war  unb  ntd^t  bed  Jt5r)>erd 
(Frenssen*sZ)ii?Sa«<feti*Äii,  chap.viii).  SBiMang  war  eö  mir  no(^  nie  in  beit 
Sinn  gef ommen,  ba§  mein  ^ater  flc^  )?tellei(^t  mit  no^  anberen  entfc^ibenberen 
©ebanfen  trug  ald  nur  mit  folgen  ber  Sotge  unb  bed  Aummerd  (R.  Huch's 
Luddf  UrskUf  chap.  xxii),  (£6enfo  »i<^tig,  wie  ditere  9lat^n:etfe  für 
Xoßwut  flnb  mir  natürli(!6  fold^e  für  tottwütig  (Stosch  in  Zeitschriß  für 
deutsche  Wortforschung,  I.  Band,  p.  374).  Sol^  differs  here  from 
the  determinatives  ber,  berjenige,  and  etn^,  in  that  it  refers  not  to 
individuals  as  do  they,  but  to  a  kind  or  kinds.  It  is  often,  however, 
used  where  we  would  expect  ber,  berienige,  or  ein* ;  see  3,  below. 

a.  Accented  ein  is  oflen  used  here  like  fot(^ :  C^d  toar  eine  (=  eine  fo((^) 
9la(i^t,  in  loet^er  man  nid^t  gern  einen  $unb  ^iuau^jagt.  5Dad  ^enjt  ijl  eine,  bie  einen 
9Rann  glüdflid^  machen  fann  (Voss's  Psyche,  VIII). 

3.  Solti^*  is  also  oflen  used  instead  of  a  personal  pronoun,  the 
numeral  ein,  the  indefinite  weld;*,  and  ber  or  berjenige  before  a  gen. 
or  prepositional  phrase,  in  all  of  which  uses  it  is  condemned  quite 
generally  by  grammarians :  9tunme^r  fu^r  ber  Jtaifer  bei  bem  3^1t  an, 
betrat  fold;eö  (=  e8)  unb  . .  .  (Goethe).  (Sin  ^aufe  granctireurö  iiBerpel  bie 
Srüde  unb  f^rengte  folt^e  (=  fte)  in  bie  Suft  (Kölnische  Zeitung).  Unter 
ben  jal^Ireic^en  3!elegrammen  behübet  {l(^  aviii  ein  folc^ed  (=  eined)  aud 
9lew»3)i>rf  (ib.).     Sei  adebent  berbrauti^te  er  aber  ®elb,  ol^ne  j;undcbfl  foId^S 

=  welches)  etnjune^men  (R.  Huch's  Schlaraffis,  p.  140).  S)abei  be^ 
c^weren  {l<j^  bie  3:iirfen  ftber  SBeoorjngung  ber  (S^riflen,  bie  Serben  über 
oKift  (=bie)  ber  3!ürfen.  Grammarians  have  written  a  good  deal 
upon  the  false  use  of  fol^ir,  but  their  censure  is  oflen  indiscriminate. 
In  very  many  instances  the  use  of  fol^  is  not  incorrect  as  in  the 
preceding  examples,  but  manifests  a  keen  sense  for  a  fine  shade 
of  meaning,  the  fol^i*  referring  not  to  some  particular  individual 
as  in  case  of  er,  fle,  ed,  eiui»,  ber,  berjenige,  but  rather  to  an  object  or 
objects  of  some  particular  kind,  often  described  by  the  modifying 
element  of  the  Compound  in  case  of  a  Compound  antecedent,  or  by 
a  modifying  word  following  or  preceding  a  simple  antecedent :  3ti^ 
burfte  ben  armen  Stubenten  bo(^  uid^t  für  einen  fed^dwoti^igen  JturfuS  i^re 
legten  Sn'anjigmarfftücfe  aud  ber  S^afc^e  gießen,  wenn  fle  über^au))t  noc^  foI<^e 
befafen  (H.  Hoffmann).  3d^  banfe  ^i^nm  fel^r  bafur,  ba$  Sie  fo  gütig 
waren,  bem  «^erjog  in  meinem  Tanten  ein  (Sremplar  ber  «i&oren  ju  überreic^n. 
Sd  folgt  fol(!^ed  [sbafür  ein  anbered  QtxtnvpUx  ber  ^oxtn]  1)itx  jurüd 
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(Schiller  an  Goethe,  1. 105).  dt  erwartete  t)on  i^r  unBfbingtben  erjlen 
Srief  unb  biefer  fBrief  tarn  m6)t,  benn  {!e  ertrartete  einen  fold^en  "oon  i](|ni 
(Ompteda's  Frieden,  chap.  xii).  3c^  l^atte  mir  . . .  eingeSilbet ...  auf 
bem  iSod  fäfe  ber  ^ob  in  einem  f(^'n?arjen,  flatternben  S^antel,  auf  feinem 
flap^ernben  @ti^äbet  einen  blanfen  nicbrigen  ^\xt,  n?ie  ic^  folc^e  an  unferen 
Drof^fentutfö^ern  ju  feigen  geroo^nt  war  (R.  Huch's  Ludolf  Ursku^ 
chap.  xxvi).  ®oId^  often  refers  similarly  to  a  simple  noun,  where  in 
English  we  use  the  word  tnere  before  the  repegted  noun  :  (5r  meinte, 
fie  wäre  felbflfüd^tig,  {!e  gönne  i^m  bad  SSergnügcn  (of  studying  Spanish 
dialects  in  Spain)  ni^t,  baö  i^m  me^r  alö  ein  fol(^eö  {mere  fleasure)  war 
(Ompteda's  Frieden,  chap.  xii).  @ol(^  also  as  a  determinative  refers 
to  a  simple  noun ;  see  2,  above. 

132.  I.  A.  S)erfer6e,  biefer6e,  badfefbe  ike  same  are  inflected  like 
berienige  -,  see  130.  i. 

o.  If  contraction  with  a  preceding  preposition  takes  place  the  parts  are 
separated :  am  felben,  gur  felben,  &c. 

d.  Sometimes  the  article  is  dropped  and  fe(B  is  inflected  strong :  um  fetbe 
Seit  (Schiller).  3(^  nrl^me  meinen  ^nbern  alfr  IBüd^er  ab,  fobatb  fle  felbe  nid^t  me^r 
brausen,  unb  lege  fle  in  SBrrtt>a]^runa  (Rosegger). 

c.  Lengthened  forms  both  with  and  without  the  article  were  common  earlier 
in  the  period :  berfelbige,  felbiger.  With  the  article  the  form  is  weak,  without 
it  strong.  The  lengthened  forms  are  little  used  to-day  in  piain  prose,  but 
still  occur  not  infrequendy  in  poetic  language  or  in  antique  or  solenm  style» 
It  is  sometimes  usedt  as  an  em'phatic  form  of  berrdbr :  ^näj  menn  man  itoeimal 
badfelbe  tut,  i|l  H  gleid^faUd  nid^t  mel^r  ba^frtbige  (Raabe's  A//e  Nester,  I.  chap.  x). 

d.  In  S.G.  dialects  berfelbe  or  felbiger  have  aeveloped  various  forms,  as  brrfa((, 
berfetf,  feKer ;  befeb,  feb.  These  forms  usually  have  demonstrative  force  —  ber  or 
j^ner ;  see  B.  a,  Note,  below.  These  dialects  use  bet  nämli^e  instead  of  the 
literary  berfetbe. 

en  The  form  biefer  felbe  is  occasionally  found,  usually  with  a  slight  shade  of 
difference,  in  that  it,  as  the  English  ihis  same  or  this  very  same,  has  more 
distinctly  demonstrative  force  and  conveys  more  emphasis:  ^itfe  ))lö(lic^e 
3rage  fe^te  bad  9R&b(!^en  faum  in  (Srfiaunen,  bae  fi(^  l^eute  unb  gelletn  mit  nid^td 
anberem  al«  nur  mit  biefem  felben  ©egenftanbe  befc^äftigt  l^atte  (C.  F.  Meyer). 

/.  The  form  jener  fetbe  that  same  is  occasionally  found  :  3n  {enem  felben  Sa^re 
no(!^  UHxr  e^,  too  ufw.  It  was  in  that  very  same  year  that,  &c. 

R  S)erfelbe  has  a  wider  ränge  of  meanings  than  the  English 
the  same  as  used  in  ordinary  prose.  Besides  its  primary  meaning 
it  is  also  used  in  the  following  derived  meanings : 

a,  S)erfelbe  is  oflen  used  instead  of  a  personal  pronoun.  See  141« 
2, 3,  4, 5.  B.  b,  6,  7.  This  use  developed  out  of  its  employment  as 
a  demonstrative,  which  was  common  in  early  N.H.G.     iSee  Note. 

Note,  The  demonstrative  idea  and  that  of  identity  approach  each  other  at  times  very 
closely.  In  reply  to  the  questioa  @inb  @ie  nicpt  4err  äBalbfrieb,  ber  ©ol^n  be^ 
I3e)irfdförfterd?  the  answer  may  be:  "^6)  bin  bcrftlb^  01-  ^tx  bin  i((.  From  snch  or 
similar  cases  berfelbe  assumed  in  early  N.  H.  G.  prononnced  demonstrative  or  deter- 
minative force :  SBeb  aber  bem  Menf^en  |  bur^  n>el(^en  ttt  menf^en  Son  verrbaten 
loirb  I  £0  toere  bem  felben  SRenfi^en  bcffec  |  ba«  er  nie  gebom  U)ere  (Mark  xiv.  ai). 
SBenn  bu  in  einem  ungrniffen  unb  itoeifclbaften  SGBerfe,  ba  bu  ^»eierlei  für  bir  baft, 
begriffen,  fo  ern>eble  (enodbU)  benfelben  Xeil,  n)e(4er  am  let(!bte{len  at  Ü^wx  ift 
(Olearins»  Rosenthal).  Also  used  snbatantively :  vnb  toenn  bu  fftncn  Munb  auff« 
tbnfl  I  toirjtn  einen  ©toter  {inben  |  S)en  felbigen  nim  t)nb  gib  in  für  mi(b  unb  bi6 
(Matt.  xvii.  27).  As  can  he  seen  in  the  first  two  sentences  of  this  Note,  hoth  ber  and 
berfelbe  may  have  the  force  of  emphatic  personal  pronouis.  Both  of  them  often  lose 
their  original  force  and  are  then  used  merely  to  replace  personal  pronotms,  as  described 
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in  141.  X,  a,  3, 4,  5.  B.  h,  6,  7.  The  older  nse  of  berfrtBe  as  a  demooftiative  or  deter- 
minative pure  and  simple  has  in  a  lar^e  measnre  disappeared  in  the  liteiaiy  language 
of  onr  time,  snmving  only  in  dialect  (see  A.  d,  above).  Its  ose,  howeyer,  instead  of 
the  personal  pronomis  has  increased.    See  141.  S. 

b.  !DerfeI6<  is  used  in  connection  with  aSltx^b6)%  1)bäf%  f)o^  in 
addressing  an  emperor,  king,  and  other  potentates,  and  also  legis- 
lative bodies,  to  replace  the  title  (Str.  .^aiferlt^e  9^ate{ldt,  ^ot^x 
8lei(!^dtag,  &c.,  or  the  usual  ®ie  employed  in  common  intercourse. 
The  exact  form  de^ends  upon  the  title  in  question:  SUer^öti^ft« 
biefelbeh  {to  the  emperor ;  pl.  in  form,  also  with  pl.  verb),  «&oci;berfel6e 
(to  the  Reichstag),  &c. 

Note«  Wherever  berfelbe  in  the  cases  in  a  and  b  is  used  to 
replace  a  personal  pronoun  it  is  more  weakly  accented  than  in  the 
pnmary  demonstrative  use. 

r  2.  £)er  ttämli^e  the  same,  the  very  same,  the  tdenttcal  is  inflected 
like  berfelSe;  the  parts,  however,  are  separated  in  writing.  The 
parts  of  berfelte  were  also  written  separately  early  in  the  period. 
^et  nämliche  has  a  much  narrower  ränge  of  meanings  than  berfeI6e, 
not  bein^  used  at  all  in  the  groups  a  and  b  under  i.  B,  above.  It 
is  sometimes  used  with  the  primary  meaning  of  berfeUe,  sometimes 
with  a  different  shade  in  the  sense  of  idenUcmi  tinter  bemfeI6en  93(au, 
ft6er  bem  ndmltd^en  ®rüu  (Schiller's  Spaziergang,  199).  9Bir  ge^it 
taufenbmal  bm  ndmlid^en  (identical)  SBeg,  ßbtt  nimmer  »ieber  benfeltat 

^(Raabe's  Alte  Nester,  I.  chap.  x). 

133.  !Derartig  o/such  a  nature,  strong  or  weak,  or  less  frequently 
betart  uninflected :  berart  or  berartige  ^eleibigungen  insults  of  such  a 
nature.  S)ad  9}etl^dUnid  war  ni(^t  berart  or  ein  berartiged,  baf  ed  So^anna 
groge  iBerlegcn^ett  Derurfa<j^t  l^dtte.  (Eine  berartige  ©ti^neÖigfeit  war  tid^ 
ttnerl^ört.    S)erartiged  fommt  ni(^t  bor  Such  things  do  not  occur. 

JVb/e.  The  fonn  berart  or  ber  9lrt  shonld  remain  uunüected,  as  it  ic  in  fact  a  fem. 
nonn  in  the  gen.  However,  it  is  sometimes  feit  as  a  demon.  adj.  and  accordingly 
milected :  t)on  berarten  SRapna^men  {yoI^-Zeüwtg). 

Interrogative  and  Relative  Adjectives. 

134.  I.  The  interrogative  adjective  weither,  welche,  weites  which, 
what,  used  adjectively  or  substantively,  in  questions  direct  or 
indirect,  is  always  strong  when  declined,  but  must  be  uninflected 
before  ein,  and  may  be  before  an  adjective  and  sometimes  before 
a  neut.  noun  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  sing.:  tcelti^er  ®<!^üler?  welc^ed 
eble  4erj  ?  SBe((^  eblen  or  wel(^ed  ebten  S^anned  ^at  ift  bad  ?  3(^  möd^te 
njiffen,  welcher  ^lami  M  gefagt  ^at  (indirect  question).  The  uninflected 
form  is  especially  frequent  in  exclamations :  SBelc^  ebler  STOann! 
aSBelc^  ©lütf !  What  good  fortune  1 

2.  The  parts  of  the  interrogative  wad  für  ein  (eine,  ein)  what  kind, 
used  in  questions  direct  and  indirect,  are  indeclinable  except  ein, 
which  is  declined  as  the  indefinite  article  when  used  adjectively, 
and  like  strong  adjectives  when  used  substantively :  9Ba8  für  ein 
SButi^  ifl  bad  ?  (^tn  beutf<^ed.  SBad  für  etnd  ?  What  kind  of  a  book  is 
that?  A  German  book.  What  kind?  3d^  möd^te  njlffen,  waö  für 
ein  SBu(^  Sie  lefen  (indirect  question). 
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The  ein  drops  out  before  a  ndun  denoting  an  abstract  idea 
or  a  material  and  in  the  plural  of  the  adjective  use,  but  in  the 
Substantive  use  it  is  replaced  throughout  by  the  streng  indefinite 
irelc^  some:  ®ad  füt  Vorfielt  treibfl  bu  ^?  ^ad  für  SBein  ^a6en  @te 
getrunfen  ?  SBir  l^aBen  flarfeit  aBein  getruufen.  SBad  für  n?el(^n  ?  ^Aa/ 
>bW?  SBa«  fut  SBüc^  flnb  bad  ?  S)eutfd^  SBu^er.  SBad  für  xotXö^t^  What 
kmd?  (Sr  l^t  gfreunbe,  (An  wa«  für  n?el^e?  Slßit  toad  für  einem  SBleiflift 
fc^rei6t  er?  The  für  in  these  examples  is  not  a  preposition,  but 
a  particle  introducing  the  following  appositive.  For  the  history 
of  this  construction  and  the  relation  in  meaning  between  »ad  für 
ein  and  n?el^^  see  d,  below.  * 

The  use  of  vatl&i*  in  the  Substantive  relation  after  names  of 
materials  and  abstract  ideas  and  in  the  plural,  as  found  in  the 
above  examples,  is  quite  common  and  general.  Some,  however, 
prefer  to  drop  the  »elc^« :  ®ünf(!^en  ®ie  Butter  ?  SBad  für  ^^abtri  @te  ? 
(instead  of  Sad  für  nel^e  ifaUn  ®ie?).  3ti^  taufte  gwei  Sucher.  SBad 
für  flnb  ed?  (instead  of  SBad  für  toelc^e  {Inb  ed?).  In  populär  language 
eine  is  often  heard  in  the  plural  instead  of  n^el^e :  3n  bem  $ar!  tcad^fen 
^irmt.    SBad  für  eine? 

When  the  reference  is  not  to  a  material  or  an  abstract  idea,  but 
to  a  Single  thing,  n?ad  für  nad  is  used  in  the  Substantive  relation : 
»SBie  \ii\^t  er  benn?"  „  iliSeriu«."  „fflaö  für  waß?"  frug  er,  unb  baö 
Jtinb  n^teberl^olte  bad  SSort  (Storm's  Böijer  Bosch,  p.  27). 

a.  In  the  noni.and  acc.  für  can  be  separated  from  taoA :  ®ad  ift  bad  für  ein  SSogel? 

b.  9Ba4  für  ein  is  often  used  like  melc^ ^  in  exclamations :  SBa6  für  ein  f (^önetf  ^aud ! 

c.  In  questions  diiect  and  indirect,  also  in  indefinite  or  general  reUttive 
clauses^  )va0  für,  often  strengthened  by  tbe  adverb  aUr^,  is  used  in  the  general 
indefinite  sense  of  whaty  what  all,  what  differenty  all  the  various  (things,  &c.) 
which :  SBad  i^  ba«  aUt€  für  ein  ^d^xdtn  unb  XQUnl  SEBa«  ftnb  ba«  niä^t  alit^  für 
dueßüc^tel  9Ba6  bu  bir  loä^  alUe  für  @oraen  ntat^fl!  @ie  flna  an,  Vrgui|ä()(en, 
UMie  ade«  für  gute  !£)titge  unb  f^öne  @a(^en  im  ipaufe  fettn,  toad  fte  felbfi  füc  ^auptfai^m 
in  einer  Keinen  Xrn^e  befl^. 

ä^  In  M.H.G.  and  early  N.H.G.  xoa9  with  the  partitive  genitive  was  used, 
where  we  now  find  toai  für  ein :  9Bad  Sllu(en«  ^a^  bu  von  mir  ?  (Steinhöwel)  In 
what  have  you  received  any  benefit  from  me  ?  Here  as  elsewhere  the  genitive 
passed  over  into  the  appositional  construction^  later  the  appositive  bein^ 
usually  introduced  by  für :  3n  toad  !Banb  [now  toa6  für  ein  £anb]  gießen  ni(^t  bte 
Sigeiner  [Sigeuner]  ?  (P^ischart,  1590).  ^äf,  n>a6  i^'d  ein  9)i{ann !  (Goethe's  Egmont^ 
I,  Bürgerhaus).  Now,  and  even  in  Goethe's  time,  the  usual  form  is  SBa6  tfl'6 
für  ein  Slann !  The  simple  appositional  construction  is,  however,  still  common 
in  colloquial  language,  especially  in  exclamations :  (Si  load  ®e»i(fen]^aftigfeit  I 
(Ludwig^s  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde,  XIX).  9Bad  ein  ®efi(!^t!  (M.  Dreyer*s 
I>reiy  3).  D  UHid  fomifc^e  @a(!^en  I  (id.,  In  Behandlung,  i).  For  a  luUer  history 
of  the  construction  see  147.  i.  £.  In  such  sentences  n>ad  für  ein  may  be 
replaced  by  tteld^  when  it  inquires  after  a  particular  thing:  Selchen  9tu|^m 
(what  particular  benefit)  l^fl  bu  t)i>n  mir?  There  is  often,  however,  no 
difterence  between  toa«  für  ein  and  iBotX&ji,  but  the  growing  tendency  has  b^n 
to  difierentiate  the  meanings  of  the  two  expressions,  the  former  expressing  an 
inquiry  after  a  particular  kind  or  sort,  the  latter  an  inquiry  after  a  particular 
thing :  9Da0  für  eüi  $ferb  ifl  ba«  ?  What  kind  of  a  horse  is  thatf  but  Iffielc^ed 
$ferb  »oUen  @ie  reiten?  —  JDen  braunen  Which  horse  are  you  going  to  ridef — 
The  bay^  In  some  dialects  toeld^er  is  not  used  here  at  all,  »»a«  für  ein  still  being 
used  for  ta)e(<!^er :  SEBa^  for  en  SRann  xt  bed?  (dialect  of  Mainz). 

3»  The  early  N.U»G*  fonn  toafer  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  tootf  für  ein : 
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ftn«  toafer  (now  toa<  fitr)  mod^t  tl^nfitt  ba<?  (Mark  xL  38).    See  also  147.  i.  £ 
for  explanation  of  the  form. 

135.  The  relative  adj.  votKbtx,  n>el(6e.  ml^ed  is  declined  like  the 
interrogative :  dt  fagte  „  guten  Sag/'  wel<l^eii  ®nifi  fle  freunblic^  enviberte ; 
with  noun  understood :  S)if  Seiodlfetuttg  {Rumdniettd  Befielt  ju  ^  aud 
ätumAnen,  einem  S^ift^UngdooIfe  au9  lotetntfc^n  unb  f Iai9tf^en  »3effanbtci(en, 
rvtl^t  leiteten  (the  latter  of  which)  romaniflert  n;urben. 

a,  SBelc^er  is  usually  a  pure  pronoun  with  the  additional  function 
of  a  subordinate  conjunction,  and  requires  the  verb  at  the  end  of 
its  clausel  Even  as  real  adjectives,  as  in  the  preceding  examples, 
enough  of  the  pronominal  and  conjunctional  nature  is  leil  to  re- 
quire  the  Verb  at  the  end. 

Possessives. 

186.  The  possessives  are  mein  my,  bein  thy,  your,  fein  his,  its, 
il^r  her,  its,  their,  unfer  our,  euer  your,  3^r  your.  These  words  are 
used  either  adjectively  or  substantively,  but  with  different  inflection 
for  each  use.     For  their  use  see  138. 

a.  In  S.G.  dialects  other  possessives  are  in  use :  enfer  «  enet  your^  i^net 
M«r,  fönet  iAetr. 

Declension. 

137.  I.  Used  adjectively  the  possessives  are  inflected  exactiy 
like  the  indefinite  article  in  the  sing,  and  like  the  strong  adjective 
in  the  pl. :  mein  ^nt,  meine  Seber,  mein  9Bu(^,  biefer  mein  @o^n  Ats  my 
soHf  pl.  meine  «&üte,  Sebem,  $ü^er.  When  a  strong  pronominäd 
precedes,  we  not  infrequently  find  weak  inflection  of  the  possessive 
afler  the  analogy  of  qualifying  adjectives :  in  biefem  unferen  $^antaftc« 
flübc^en  (Raabe  s  Die  Akten  des  yogelsangs,  p.  90).  dSei  aOem  feinen 
großen  Slul^m  (Ebner-Eschenbach's  Glaubenslos^  chap.  iii). 

A  In  poetry  the  uninilected  form  foUowing  the  noun  can  still  be  found : 
Stel^  anf,  bu  ^öifmt^tt  mein  (Uhland).  This  word-order  is  also  found  in  the 
first  words  of  Uie  Lord's  Prayer,  always  when  used  as  a  noun :  ®atet  nnfec 
nf».  Our  FatheTy  &c.,  ba^  SBaterunfrt  the  Lortts  Präger*  Also  the  form  Ohiet 
(sometimes  found  in  the  contracted  form  Cho.,  which  form  is  explained  by  the 
older  spelling  eioer)  is  still  sometimes  uninilected  when  used  in  addressing 
people  of  high  rank  or  Station :  IDie  9la(^n<!^ten  aud  $arid,  koetd^e  (5utr  (Snefleni 
bur^  ba0  SluAodrtige  9lmt  mitgeteilt  ipotben  ßnb,  &c.  (General  Tresckow  to 
General  Roon). 

2.  A.  Used  substantively  they  agree  in  gender  with  the  noun  to 
which  they  refer  and  are  inflected  like  any  adjective,  and  hence 
have  three  forms — the  strong,  weak,  and  in  the  predicate  the 
uninflected  form. 

a*  When  standing  alone  without  a  preceding  modifying  word 
they  are,  especially  in  familiär  language,  inflected  like  strong 
adjectives,  except  in  the  gen.  of  the  masc.  and  neut.  sing.,  where 
they  still  have  the  strong  form  e8  instead  of  the  wk.  en  (see  108) : 
nom.  metner,  meine,  meined,  &c.  3fi  bad  %%x  «gut  ober  ifl  ed  metner? 
S^ein  SBntber  unb  feiner,  unfer  «Saud  unb  3^re8. 

b.  If  preceded  by  the  def.  article,  which  form  is  now  a  favorite 
.Substitute  for  the  simple  possessive  (see  a,  above),  they  are  declined 
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exactly  as  the  wk.  adj. :  ber  meine,  bie  meine,  bad  meine  ]  mein  SBtuber  unb 
ber  feine,  meine  ©c^ivefler  unb  bie  feine,  mein  Su^  unb  bad  feine. 

Often  the  stem  mein,  bein,  &c.  is  lengthened  by  adding  ig  and 
then  inflected  in  the  same  way :  ber  meinige,  bie  meinige,  bad  meinige ; 
Unfer  «ßauÄ  unb  ba^  S^rige.  These  lengthened  forms  have,  perhaps, 
become  more  common  than  the  unlengthened  ones.  The  latter, 
however,  are  in  no  wise  feit  as  unusual,  and  are  even  favorites  in 
choice  prose  or  poetry:  Sßenn  3l^r  ®efe(  benn  anberd  lautet  ald  bad 
meine,  fo  fann  id^  nur  bem  meinen  folgen,  ßte&er  xoxU  id^  ein  gequälter 
€ünber  bleiBen  aU  eine  $u^^e  in  ber  <^anb  meiner  S^utter  ober  in  ber  3^ren 
(H.  Hofimann's  Rittmeister). 

c.  These  possessives,  with  the  exception  of  il^r  her^  tkeir,  3l^r  your, 
which  are  now  usually  inflected  or  replaced  bjr  some  other  constnic- 
tion,  may  like  adjectives  remain  uninflected  in  the  predicate  after 
the  intransitives  fein,  werben,  bleiben,  f(^einen,  and  sometimes  gel^oren 
(not  only  colloquially,  as  often  stated,  but  occasionally  even  in 
elevated  discourse),  and  as  an  objective  predicate  after  nennen, 
wiffen,  glauben,  füllen,  empfinben,  machen,  &c.,  if  they  express  the 
abstract  or  general  idea  of  ownership,  authorship,  but  they  are 
inflected  strong  or  weak  if  it  is  simply  desired  to  indicate  that 
the  thing  represented  by  the  predicate  is  identical  with  that 
represented  by  the  subject :  ®a«  euer  ift,  foll  euer  bleiben  What  is 
yours  shall  remain  yours.  S)er  SBagen  ift  nur  ^alb  mein.  Dad  ®elb 
ift  fein.  ®o  lang  bad  6<f^n?ert  \6^  f^winge,  |  gel^ört,  \xcl%  ic^  bej!^,  <&err, 
ayxiii  bein !  (M.  Greifs  Heinrich  der  Löwe,  i,  2).  2)ein  g'^ört  alle«  ba 
f^erum  (Ebner- Eschenbach's  Glaubenslos,  chap.  vii).  S)er  ^ag  ift  unfer 
(Liliencron's  Kriegsnovellen,  battle  of  Vionville).  SWein  f^eint  bie 
@(^ulb,  bod^  itei§  ic^  fte  bein.  S)er  SAenfti^  l^at  nur  f!(!^  felber  fein  ju 
nennen  (P.  Heyse).  Earlier  in  the  period  also  il^r  was  used 
predicatively,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  construe  this  form  in 
early  N.H.G.  as  a  gen.  of  the  personal  pronoun  (see  140.  b),  and 
later  in  the  period,  where  the  reference  is  to  one  woman,  as 
a  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  (see  268.  i.A.  c):  Selig  flnb  |  bie 
ba  getfllic^  arm  ftn^  |  Senn  bad  «Himmelreich  ift  {r  (Matt.  v.  3).  (Sagen  @ie 
meinem  Sränj^en,  baf  ic^  no(^  immer  il^r  Bin  (Goethe  to  K.  Fabricius, 
June  27,  1770).  3^r  bin  id^,  bilbenb  foll  fle  mid^  beft^cn  (id.,  Tasso,  2, 2). 
Instead  of  3^r  and  i^r  in  the  predicate  we  now  often  find  3^re  and 
i^nr  (see  Note  2,  below).  Perhaps  most  people  would  avoid  this 
construction  here  and  use  another. 

But  inflection  for  the  expression  of  identity :  Kein  ©efti^macf  ifl 
immer  aucb  ber  feine  (Fulda's  Talisman,  2,  6).  ©ein  £od  ift  unfrei  I 
(Hebbel's  Nibelungen,  III,  IV,  4).  Die  Sßünfc^e,  bie  fie  ^egt,  fmb  a\x6:f 
iie  meinen  (Fontane's  Vor  dem  Sturm,  III,  8).  Compare  these  last 
examples  with  3^r  (abt  mic^  audenväblt  gu  (Surem  J^ül^rer,  |  mein  )rurbe 
euer  aSiae,  (Sure  ^at  (Wildenbruch's  Die  Quiteows,  2). 

^(ffe  I.  If  the  sabject  is  er,  fle,  ti,  the  uninflected  form  of  the  possessive  is  nsnally  em- 
ployed  in  the  predicate,  bot  if  the  indefinite  ti  (141. 9.  a),  which  does  not  diange  form  for 
gendcr  and  nnmber,  is  made  subject,  the  inflected  Substantive  forms  must  be  used  :  äDtnt 
Qtl^öxt  ber  ^ut— bie  5eb«— ta«  ©ucft?  Answer:  Qr  ifl  mein— fie  ifl  mein— c«  ifl 
«ein ;  or  ti  ijl  meiner  (,  ber  meinige,  or  ber  meine)  —  meine  0  bie  meiniße,  or  bie  meine) 
—  meinet  (,  iaß  meinige,  or  bad  meine),  and  in  the  pU:  ed  (speaking  of  hats,  pens. 
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books)  ünb  tltetne  (,  bie  tneinigen,  or  bie  meinen).  The  nninflected  form  emphasiies 
the  idca  of  pouession,  and  the  inflected  form  that  of  identity.  Even  if  the  tabject  is  er, 
fie,  or  H,  the  inflected  form  mnst  be  osed  if  the  idea  of  identity  is  prominent :  ^Deitt 
ffieg  tft  fromm,  er  ift  ber  meine  nicftt  (Schillcr's  WalUnsteins  Tod.  2, 7).  Also  here  the 
Ulinflected  form  emphosizes  the  idea  of  possession  and  the  inflected  form  that  of  identity* 

Note  3.  In  familiär  conversation  still,  especially  in  the  Midland  and  North,  and  alio 
in  the  classics,  there  is  an  uninflected  form  in  the  predicate  which  in  case  of  i^t  A^r, 
i^r  their^  3l^r  your  ends  in  e.  as  t(re,  3tte,  which  is  a  sorvival  of  the  M.H.G.  form 
Ire,  employed  in  the  Midland  for  the  nsnal  M.H.G.  ir,  the  fem.  gen.  smg.  and  the 
gen.  pl.  of  the  personal  pronoun  si  (fte) :  3(!(  für(6te  fafl,  ba$  biefe«  Sranengtmmer 
niemals  3^re  tottb  (Schiller).  2)a«  [ba«  Jtnt}ifir]  ifi  nun  36re  (Fontane's  Vor  dem 
Sturm,  IV.  a6).  Xrub  nnb  ©erbt  [dritten  langfam  bie  lanae  @tra$e  hinunter,  \\A  os 
ba^  9Rinbef4e  ^oxA,  ba^  nun  i^re  toat  (id.,  Grete  MiruU^  chap.  vii).  SBir  benfa  ^att 
a((e,  bad  SÜtibcpen  tt>är'  3tte  (Hauptmann's  Fuhrmann  Ilensch^l,  Act  a).  Thia  is 
a  snrvival  of  older  periods  when  tnere  was  no  possessive  adjective  for  the  fem.  srd 
person  and  for  the  3rd  pers.  pl.,  althongh  there  were  eUewhere  regnlar  adjective 
possessive  forms.  The  possessive  idea  was  in  these  places,  where  speaal  forma  were 
lackine,  expressed  by  the  gen.  of  the  personal  pronoun.  The  sorviving  pronominal 
forms  t^re,  3bre  were,  however,  aiter  the  formation  of  a  possessive  adjective  for  the  ßrd 
pers.  fem.  and  3rd  pers.  pL,  constmed  as  a  weak  predicate  audjective,  and  henoe  similar 
forms  were  sometimes  xnade  from  the  other  posaenives :  ^ie  bcd^  toentgflentf  n^iffen, 
baS  ba«,  toad  meine  ifl,  an(!6  S^re  ijl  (Lessing), 

Instead  of  the  colloauial  il^re  we  find  in  choice  langoage  the  form  t^ter,  the  modern 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  fte :  9Bir  felbfl,  al0  S(&»eflem  beiner  ffürftin  glet^*  t 
ae^orc^en  ihr,  xotxl  i^ter  loarb  bad  9{ei((  (Grillparzer's  Libussa,  3).  IDenn  i^rer  (i.  e. 
ber  Seibenf^aften)  iü  ia  ba«  !Rei4  nnb  bie  ^errli^feit  ber  SBeU  (Raabe's  Schüdderump^ 
chap.  zii).    ^l^reT  ifl  bie  @4ulb,  —  gang  auein  i^rer  1  (Telmann's  Wahrheit^  X). 

B.  These  possessives  can  also  be  used  as  real  substantives 
without  antecedent,  in  which  case  they  are  written  with  capitals» 
with  inflection  as  foUows: 

a.  Referring  to  one's  relatives,  friends,  party  associates,  and 
also,  in  neut  form,  to  one's  propertv  or  duty,  they  are  inflected 
weak:  (5r  lett  nur  für  bie  ©einigen  He  only  lives  for  his  familjr. 
S)ie  alleinigen  n^rben  erfreut  fein,  bie  3^rigen  ju  begrfifen  My  folks  will 
be  glad  to  greet  yours.  3>ie  —  SWeinigen  ?  3(^  ^abe  feine  SRnnm 
(Wildenbruch's  König  Laurin^  3,  i).  5)ie  brei  öerbönbeten  «perrf«^ 
hielten  felbß  auf  einer  Sln^ö^e  in  ber  0lä^e  unb  fa^en  bie  üSermenf^lic!^ 
2lnfhrengungen  ber  3^rigett.  In  letters:  ©anj  b<r  3^rige,  bie  5)eintge. 
affeine  ®ti(^n;eßer  l^at  oXi  bad  3^rige  oerloren  My  sister  has  lost  all  her 
property.    3^  l^aBe  bad  9ffeinige  getan  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Note.  Provincially  these  snbstantives  may  be  heard  stron^ :  Steinet  mv  hnsbaod,  mr 
master,  ^mt  my  wife,  my  misiress.  ^ie  \^^i  eine  «^nfin,  ber  36ter  (whose  hnsband^  trifft 
nur  aUe  vier  ^od^eu  einmal  na4  ^aud  (£bner-£schenbach*s  Kittnuüter  Brandy  V). 

b,  The  Short  forms  SWein,  JDein,  &c.  are  uninflected  neut  sub- 
stantives  when  used  in  the  abstract  or  general  sense  oi  possession^ 
ri^ht  of  possession :  Streit  um  Slffein  unb  2)ein  contention  as  to  what  is 
mine  and  yours.  £)eiu  unb  Slffein  Bringt  aded  Unglüd  herein  Contention 
as  to  the  right  of  possession  of  property  brings  about  a  good  deal 
of  misfortune. 

Note.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  aside  from  the 
special  case  in  B.  A,  above,  there  are  four  Substantive  forms  for 
the  predicate,  but  only  three  for  the  subject,  while  there  is  only 
one  form  for  the  adj.  use :  2)o«  SSu^  ifl  mein,  meine«,  baö  meine,  or 
bad  meinige  (predicate).  3^r  (adj.)  SBuc^  ifl  neuer  al0  meine«;  bad  meine, 
or  bad  meinige  (subject). 
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138.  The  following  points  as  to  the  use  of  possessives  may  be 
of  practica!  value : 

1.  As  there  are  three  forms  corresponding  to  the  three  forms  for 
the  second  person  of  the  personal  pronoun,  care  must  be  exercised 
as  to  their  proper  use.  Dein  yaur^  ihy  is  the  form  of  the  possessive, 
corresponding  to  the  familiär  form  bu  (140.  a) :  2)u  wirji  bad  S)eine 
(mpfangm  You  will  get  what  is  due  you.  Sei?  I^a^  mein  93u^  t^er« 
gejfen;  lei^«  (bu)  mir  beine«.  The  form  of  the  possessive  corre- 
sponding to  €ie,  the  polite  form  of  address,  is  3^r :  SBo  ^aben  <sie 
3^rctt  Überrod  gcfauft  ?  The  form  of  the  possessive  corresponding 
to  i^r,  the  familiär  address  to  two  or  more,  is  euer:  %^  rate  eu(^, 
befümmert  i^r  eu(^  mit  euren  Slnije^örigen  niti^t  um  meine,  fonbern  um 
eure  Slngelegenl^iten.  Thus  in  familiär  language  bein  or  euer  is  used 
according  as  the  address  is  to  one  or  more  persons,  but  each  must 
agree  in  gender,  number,  and  case  with  the  following  noun  which 
it  limits :  bein  SBu^  yoiir  (speaking  to  one  friend)  book,  pl.  betne 
Sit(^er  your  books ;  euer  Siid^  your  (speaking  to  several  friends  who 
own  one  book)  book,  pl.  eure  ^ii^er  your  books. 

All  pronouns  and  their  corresponding  possessives  are  written 
with  capitals  when  employed  in  direct  address  in  letters  (not 
usually,  however,  elsewhere  except  in  case  of  the  polite  form  of 
address) :  üüeBer  trüber !  3c^  ^abe  feit  S)etnem  legten  «i&ierfein  feine  9lati^ri(j^t 
t?on  S)ir  erlitten«  The  polite  form  of  address  Sie  (with  reference  to 
one  or  more)  and  the  corresponding  possessive  3^r  are  always  written 
with  a  capital,  and  usually  also  the  other  forms  of  conventional 
address  explained  in  140.  a.  Note^  namely  &,  @te  (fem.  sing.),  3()r 
(with  reference  to  one  or  more)  along  with  their  corresponding  pos- 
sessives Sein,  3f?r,  (Suer.  Usage,  however,  fluctuates  here  at  several 
points,  some  using  capitals  more  freely,  others  more  sparingly. 

41,  In  addressing  potentates,  dignitaries,  kings,  &c,  the  usual  possessive  is 
(Stter,  altbough  the  corresponding  personal  pronoun  is  no  longer  3(r :  SDlein 
fyx\  tt>eidfa()t,  Gw.  (=  (Suer)  ^urc^laud^t  loerben  bie  (Sr^altung  meinet  2eben0,  ba0 
^ang  3^ncn  gehört,  ni(^t  verfc^mäl^en  unb  m^  aud^  in  bet  gerne  at6  3^ren  unver« 
ankerten  Untertanen  betrachten  »oüen  (Voss  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenbuxg,  May  ao, 
iSos).  Notice  here,  however,  that  (Suer  is  used  only  immediately  before  the 
title,  and  is  elsewhere  replaced  by  3^r.  3^r  and  36ro  (uninflected)  were 
earlier  in  the  period  also  used  here  like  (5uer.    See  140.  a,  Note. 

2.  There  are  two  pronominals  for  the  third  person.  Referring 
either  to  a  masc.  or  neut.  noun,  fein  is  used  and  hence  must  be 
translated  by  his^  on^s,  or  its :  (^  l^at  fein  <Sc^Iäfc^en  gemacht  He  has 
taken  his  nap.  ^mi  fennt  utc^t  immer  feine  roal^reu  ^eunbe  One  does 
not  always  know  one's  true  friends.  3ebed  £anb  ^at  feine  Cßorjiige 
Every  land  has  its  advantages.  When  the  reference  is  to  a  neut. 
coUective  noun,  the  German  possessive  is  fein,  which  must  in  some 
cases  be  translated  by  their :  S)ad  ^olf  beflanb  auf  feine  diente  The 
people  insisted  upon  their  rights.  The  form  i^r  may  mean  in 
English  her^  üs,  their.  If  it  refers  to  a  female,  it  is  to  be  translated 
hy  her  i  SDiarie  fd^reibt  i^reu  ^tuffa^  Mary  is  writing  her  essay.  If  it 
refers  to  a  thing  of  fem.  gender,  it  is  translated  by  it :  S)te  @a^e  ^at 
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il^re  gute  Seite  The  affair  has  its  bright  side.  If  it  refers  to  more 
than  one,  it  is  translated  by  their :  5)ie  SKäW^en  (^reiten  i^te  2tuffä|e 
The  girls  are  writing  their  essays. 

a,  The  adverbial  expression  feinerjeit  is  used  with  reference  to  a  word  in 
the  first,  second,  or  third  person,  sing,  or  pl.,  mas.,  fem.,  or  neut«,  with  the 
meaning  tn  our  {your,  Ais,  her,  its)  day  or  iime,  once  upon  a  proper  occasion 
in  connection  with  a  past  tense,  and  in  due  time  or  season  in  connection  with 
a  reference  to  a  future  time :  äi)it  tiKiren  feinergeit  au<^  tüjltge  SBecgjleiger  We  were 
also  in  our  time  (lit.  in  its  time,  in  the  time  lor  it)  sturdy  mountain  dimbers. 
!Diefe  i(ir^e  galt  fetnerüeit  (in  its  day)  für  \>xt  fd^önfte  ber  €tabt.  €eine  9(b^anblnng 
über  Cynips  scutellaris,  bie  ®a((a)>fettt>efpe»  mad^te  feinergeit  (at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion)  in  ben  betrcffenben  Jtreifen  Sluffe^en  (Raabe*s  Die  Akten  des  Vogelsangs^ 
p.  lo).  Steine  9rau  fagte  feinergett  (once  upon  a  proper  occasion) :  ,,®uter  ®ott, 
»ie  banfbar  fönneit  tt>ir  bo^  fein,  baf  bn  ni<^t  fo  toarfl  loie  bie  beiben  anberen  t>ini 
eud^  **  (ib.).  34  toerbe  feinergeit  (in  due  season)  auf  bie  ®a<^e  jurücffoinmcn. 
!6ad  loirfi  bu  feincrgeit  (in  due  time)  erfahren.  Some  prefer  here  to  select  the 
possessive  accordin^  to  the  gender,  person,  and  number  of  the  word  to  which 
it  refers :  ®ine  ©ef^ic^te  be<  beutf(^en  ^olfe^,  tt>el(^e  an  (SteHe  bcr  i^rer  Seit  tü<^tigen 
.  .  .  ®efd^i(^te  ber  Xeutfc^en  bon  ¥ji^  treten  fott  (Augsb,  Ali^.),  This  is  espe- 
cially  the  case  to  bring  out  a  contrast :  Sluc^  ®&rtnt,  bie  an  etnanber  grenzten  . . . 
gab  e0  ba  nod^  gu  unferer  3eit,  a(0  bie  @tabt  nod^  ni(^t  ba^  „erfte  funberttoufenb  " 
überfc^ritten  \)cXit  (Raabe*s  Die  Akten  des  Vogelsangs,  p.  8). 

b.  The  possessives,  like  the  personal  pronouns,  may  be  used  reflexively 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  when  the  subject  is  pl.  may 
also  be  used  reciprocally :  3(^  fcrbere  meine,  bu  förberfl  bcine,  et  förbert  feine,  fie 
focbert  i^re  3ntereffen  I  further  my,  you  further  your,  he  furthers  his,  she  furthers 
her  interests.  ^ie  forbern  i^re  3ntere{fen  Tbey  further  their  own  interests,  or  it 
may  mean  their  mutual  interests. 

In  case  of  the  third  person  of  the  reflexive  possessive  and  the  reciprocal 
possessive  throughout,  the  reference  cannot  always  be  made  clear  by  the  use 
of  the  simple  pronominal  It  may  not  be  clear  whether  fein  his  and  i^r  htr 
refer  to  the  subject  or  to  another  party,  and  whether  unfer  our,  euer,  %\ijour^ 
i^r  their,  are  to  be  considered  as  personal,  reflexive,  or  reciprocal  pronominads, 
hence  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  eigen  own  to  the  reflexive  and  gegenfeitig 
mutual  to  the  reciprocal  possessive :  Qr  förbert  feine  eignen  3ntereffen.  ^ic 
forbern  i^re  gegenfeittgen  Sntereffen. 

Note.  In  careless  and  in  populär  language  fein  Is  sometimes  fonnd  as  a  reflexive 
possesfive,  refening  indifferently  to  a  fem.,  masc.»  or  pl.  noun  instead  of  the  nsnal  fein 
lor  the  masc.,  il^r  for  the  fem.  and  pl.:  ^te  Unterfud^ung  lotbet  ®cn)o^c€  SRorbec 
ge(t  feinen  regelmäßigen  ®Q.m{Volks2£iiung,  23.  39).  düe  biefe  tenbengiofen  SteUen 
mufiten  feine  fulminante  SBinung  fiben  (ib.,  34.  56). 

^.  In  the  dassical  period  we  often  find  a  possessive  of  the  third  person  in 
conjunction  with  the  gen.  or  dat.  of  a  pronoun  or  noun,  where  the  literary 
language  to-day  requires  the  simple  gen.  of  the  pronoun  or  noun,  or  chooses 
some  other  construction :  IDa,  nimm  meinen  (Ring,  verwahre  il^n  ttnb  gib  mir  be« 
SD^ajord  feinen  (for  gib  mir  ben  be^  S^ajora)  bafür  (Lessing's  Minna,  4,  5).  3^t 
artet  me^r  na^  Gure^  IBatcrtf  ®eifl,  |  aU  nad^  ber  SDlutter  i^rem  (Schiller's  IValien- 
Steins  Tod,  3, 2).  ©egen  bem  feine  sEOei^^eit  (Lessing).  This  construction  is 
still  common  in  populär  and  colloquial  language,  the  dative,  however,  being 
now  the  favorite :  90em  fein*  $ut  ifl  bad  ?  for  the  literary  form  Seffen  Sj^ui  i$ 
bad  ?  60  ijl  bem  2BilMm  feiner  for  (5r  gehört  bem  SBUftdm.  IDem  fein  ^ut,  ber 
i(}r  Jtinb,  &c  IDa  fc^lägt  Srt(^'  feine  $enbule  elf  Vi^x  (von  Moltke  in  a  letter). 
^u  bift  meine  Srau  unb  ni^t  ber  ^Diplomaten  i^re  (Bismarck's  Briefe  an  seine 
Braut  und  Gattin,  1 4.  Mai  1 85 1 ).  2)u  l^afl  eine  gute  @tim,  gani  n>ie  bem  ^&terd^en 
feine  (Schulze-Smidt's  Deni^  ich  an  Deutschland  in  der  Nacht,  II). 

d  The  demon.  genitives  bejfen  his,  bereu  her,  their,  are  much  used  instead 
of  the  declined  forms  of  fein  and  i^r  to  avoid  ambiguity,  bejfen,  beven  referring 
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to  an  oblique  case,  and  fein,  t^t  to  the  subject :  @ic  ^ptadf  M  von  i^ttr  ^äf\oti 
firr  uttb  trjä^Üe  mr(  von  beten  S^icffolen  She  spoke  much  of  her  sister  and 
related  a  good  deal  of  her  (i.e.  the  sister's)  experiences.  But  if  the  referenco 
is  to  her  own  experiences,  it  should  read :  von  i^ren  €d^t(ffalen.  ^er  ®raf  ^at 
biefent  9tanne  nnb  beffen  €ol^ne  a((etf  anvertraut  The  count  has  entrusted  all  to  this 
man  and  his  (the  latter's)  son.  But  if  the  reference  is  to  the  count*s  own  son, 
it  must  read :  feinem  Sol^ne.  Also  berfelbe  can  be  used  instead  of  beffen,  beten  in 
such  cases :  ^et  ®taf  li^t  bicfem  9Ranne  nnb  bem  ®o(n  be<fe(ben  aUe«  anvetttaut. 

IDeffen,  beten  are  also  used  in  a  following  independent  proposition  instead 
of  the  possessive  when  the  reference  is  to  a  nom.  or  an  oblique  case  in 
a  preceding  independent  or  subordinate  proposition :  Slblattv  nnb  Sofativ  ftnb 
am.  frül^eften  nntetgegangen,  fd^on  in  utgetmanifc^et  3ett,  nnb  bte  übrig  gebliebenen 
JTafn^  mußten  beten  fra^ete  Snfgaben  mit  vettreten  (Behaghers  Die  deutsche 
Sprache,  p.  316,  2nd  ed.).    Stilett  trat  ^einric^  in  biefem  ttanetnben  ^aufe  fafi 

gan)  in  bie  Stelle,  bie  (Rubolf  eingenommen  \i^i\t.     (5t  nwl^nte  in  beffen  ®tnbe,  et 
enu^e  beffen  93ü<^et  (Raabe). 

5Deffen  and  beten  are  also  used  elsewhere  instead  of  fein  to  avoid  ambiguity : 
bie  ®räfin,  i^re  ^ertvalterin  nnb  beren  (i.  e.  the  IcUter^s)  Xod^tet. 

IDeffeii  and  beten  are  often  used  of  persons  of  high  rank  or  position  even 
where  no  ambiguity  would  arise  by  the  use  of  fein,  i^t :  bet  itönig  unb  beffen 
(Hemal^Un. 

€•  Instead  of  the  possessive  the  demonstrative  bet  or  betfelbe  is  much  used 
if  the  reference  is  to  things:  €ie  legte  bie  ^anb  auf  ben  ®tein  unb  empfanb  beffen 
laß&tme  or  bie  ^ätme  be^felben  rather  than  frine  Satme.  9Reine  Slbftc^ten  n>ir(  id^ 
vetteibigen,  nid^t  beten  fiuißlerifd^e  Sluifu^tnng  (Fulda's  Die  Kameraden,  Vor-* 
wort). 

'  /.  Earlier  in  the  period  3l^t  or  the  uninflected  3^to  was  used  instead  of  Sein 
His^  when  the  reference  was  to  a  person  with  a  high  title,  as  it  was  thought 
proper  to  use  a  possessive  which  would  accord  with  the  fem.  title  or  the 
plural  form  of  the  verb :  3^  Bin  fein  (Reben,  (abe  gegen  3^to  itaifetUd^e  SRaieflät 
nic^ta  vetbto^en  (Goethe's  Götz,  4,  a).  We  now  say  here  ©eine  9Raiefl&t,  with 
reference  to  the  queen  or  empress  3^(e  SRaieflät.  With  reference  to  z.pre^ 
ceding  fem.,  i^t  is  still  used ;  see  263. 1. 3. 

3«  The  possessive  is  often  in  German  replaced  by  the  article  in 
connection  with  the  dative  of  a  personal  pronoun.  For  examples  of 
this  usage  see  268. 3.  B.  a.  The  simple  article  without  the  personal 
pronoun  is  often  employed  instead  of  a  possessive,  provided  no 
ambiguity  could  arise  thereby :  @ie  l^atte  bie  Slumen  in  bet  «&anb  She 
heul  iheflowers  in  herhand. 

Also  beffen,  beren,  and  berfeI6en  may  under  certain  circumstances 
replace  the  possessive,  as  explained  in  2.  d  and  e,  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  populär  and  colloquial  language  the 
possessive  is  a  favorite  and  is  often  used  even  where  it  does  not 
seem  neces^ry :  @eine  fteben^tg  Saläre  ^at  et  balb  gut  auf  bem  S^acfen 
(Raabe's  Meister  Autor,  chap.  xviii).  2)et  Sting  ifl  feine  100  ^Xoxl  n?ett. 
This  unnecessary  use  of  the  possessive  is  especially  frequent  in  the 
populär  constructions  described  in  2.  c,  above,  and  in  268. 3.  B.  a. 

4.  Notice  the  difference  of  idiom  in  the  two  laneuages  in  the 
following  expressions :  ein  IBern^aubtet  von  3()nen  a  relative  ofyours, 
ein  l^reunb  von  mit  afriend  of  mitte,  ^ie  ©petlinge  ftnb  nod^  mein  ^ob 
(H.  Seidel's  Eine  Sperlingsgeschichte)  The  sparrows  will  be  the  death 
oftneyet 

139.  Indefinite  numerals,  The  indefinites,  which  are  used  ad- 
jectively  or  substantively,  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 
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I.  The  foUowing  contain  the  idea  of  number : 

a.  aUnkanb  all  kinds  of,  every  kind  of,  uninflected :  allet^anb  gute 
SBeine,  mit  aQet^anb  guten  deinen,  aQer^anb  guter  S^etn,  mit  aaer^anb 
Flitter  gef(^mü(!t,  attet^anb  Unt^erßänblid^ed.  Substantively :  einem  alkr« 
^anb  mitteilen.    See  161*4, 

N<ftt,  ThU  fonn  is  in  fact  a  loow  Compound  conststing  of  the  nonn  (onb  Jtinä  in  the 
gen.  pl.  and  its  modifying  adjective,  which  in  M.H.G.  were  written  apait :  9\itt  I^Ollbf 

b.  aUerlei  all  kinds  of,  every  kind  of,  every  ktnd  of  a,  uninflected : 
allerlei  gute  SBeine,  mit  allerlei  guten  SBeinen,  aHerlei  guter  SBein,  oITerlet 
Un^erftänblid^ed.  ®ie  fuhren  in  allerlei  ©efäl^rt  (Ilse  Frapan's  Mamsell 
Biene).  Substantively :  @ie  f))rec^en  \>en  allerlei^  See  also  126.  i.  a. 
For  accent  see  47.  s.  A.  a, 

c.  anbtv  other,  str.  and  wk. :  ein  anb(e)rer  SP^ann ;  ber  anb(e)re  SRaim ; 
anb(e)re  S^^änner;  ein  anb(e)rer  another  (man);  eine  anb(e)re  Srrau;  ein 
antre)red  Su(^ ;  am  anberen  (see  122.  i, '  snd  )  Slage  the  nexc  day. 

a.  htXht  boih,  str.  and  wk. :  beibe  t&änbe,  or  bie  Beiben  t&dnbe,  He 
(meine,  biefe,  lene)  Beiben  JtnaBen  both  of  the  (my,  these,  those)  boys. 
The  neut.  sing,  is  used  coUectively,  embracing  two  nouns  or  the  ideas 
contained  in  two  verbs :  Beibed,  IBrief  unb  $af et  both  letter  and  package. 
(^  inte  fi^  in  Beibem  He  was  mistaken  in  both  points.  S)ad  Beibed  tfl 
ri^tig  Both  points  are  correct.  9Btr  muffen  Biif en  ünb  xtxt  fdnnen 
fül^nen ;  biefe  ^au  l^at  ed  Beibe0  getan  (Ompteda's  Frieden,  chap.  xiii). 
Much  used  in  idiomatic  combinations :  n)ir  Beibe,  or  less  conunonly 
Beibe  n^ir  both  of  us,  biefe  Beiben  JtnaBen  more  common  than  biefe  JtnaBeit 
Beibe,  or  beibe  biefe  J^naBen,  the  latter  forms,  however,  being  more 
emphatic ;  feiner  t)on  Beiben  neither  of  them,  alle  Beibe  (or  in  populär 
language  jwei  Beibe,  or  aKe  jwei  Beibe)  both  of  them,  n^el^e  Beibe  both  of 
which. 

Note  I.  FoUowing  prononns,  the  inflection  of  Beib«  is  itrong  exoept  after  )oir  and 
iBr,  where  aiter  the  manner  of  qnalifying  adjectives  we  also  und  the  weak  inflection, 
and  eyen  more  freqnently  so  after  i^c:  tote  beibe  (Raabe),  loir  beiben  verlornen 
(M.  Halbe),  \%x  beibe  (Grillparzcr's  König  Ottokar,  i),  iBe  beiben  SHarrett  (Raabe), 
\%x  Beiben  (Hauptmannes  Muhael  Kranur,  3),  bie6  Beibe<  both  of  these,  ba^  Beiben 
both  of  those,  afle^  beibe«  both.  @ein  Xob  tft  ein  f(B»erer  ©4100  für  bie  ®emaBIiil 
unb  für  bie  itönigin,  bie  Beibe  (both  of  whom)  nieber9ef(Bi»ettcrt  finb. 

Note  a.  IBeibe  and  a((e  have  a  position  in  the  sentence  differing  sometimes  from 
Engliah  :  (i)  They  usnally  follow  pronouns,  Standing  in  the  appositional  constniction, 
when  all  are  embraced  in  the  Statement :  Sd^  fann  ni(!(t  3^nen  aUen  Betfen  I  cannoC 
help  all  of  you  (or  as  in  German  you  tUt),  @ie  f4i<ften  mir  ^anbf(Btt^,  toelcBe  mit 
aUc  }U  grof  finb  You  sent  me  gloves  all  of  which  are  too  large  for  me.  For  example* 
of  the  Position  of  Beibe  see  examples  in  Note  i  above.  When  a  partitive  idea  is  to  be 
expressed,  they  usnally  stand  in  the  dat.  after  von :  (liner  VOtt  beiben  fommt  One  of 
the  two  will  come.  (a)  They  may  for  emphasis  follow  a  noun :  3(B  fa(  bie  (Sltent 
Beibe  Isaw  both  of  the  parenU.  (Srtoanbte  nt  von  feinen  9teunben  aüen  ab.  (3)Wha& 
they  are  modifiers  of  the  snbject  they  may  for  emphasis  stand  aiter  the  verb :  IDie 
®cBulbiaen  derflummten  al(e  £very  one  of  the  guilty  ones  became  silent.  IDeine 
(SUern  finb  Beibe  tooBI  ^^^  ofyour  parents  are  well,  or  as  in  German  Your  parents 
are  both  welL  (4)  For  espeaal  emphasis  they  may,  when  they  are  modifiers  of  the 
subject,  also  stand  iirst  in  the  sentence  foUowed  by  the  verb  and  latcr  by  the  sobiect : 
«tte  ivoncn  üe  be«  Jtaifere  %vXX\%^  fe^en  (Wildenbmch's  Kaiser  Heinnck,  a*  a).  Aeibe 
ftonben  loir  am  Senfler.  (5)  SBeibe  differing  from  alle  usually  foUows  a  gen.,  a  posses- 
sive, or  other  pronominal,  less  freqnently  does  it  precede :  o((  feine«  SBater«  ®ut  and 
a((e  meine  SBü(^er,  but  meine«  93ater«  Beibe  ®üter  and  mit  meinen  Beiben  Hugen,  or 
sometimes  earlier  in  the  period  mit  Beiben  meinen  Singen.     But  Beib#  preoedes  tfae 
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possessive  when  it  is  itself  preceded  bj  the  artide :  9{<inert  ^ttc  übrnafi^t  bie  ^anb 
Kinr0  SBefn^er«^  bie  et  hi$  ba^in  in  ben  beiben  feinen  gebalten,  (odgelaffen  (Telmann*s 
IVoArkai/,  1).  Hie  last  examples  show  how  beibe  in  a  greater  degree  than  atte  is 
becoming  more  like  attributive  adjectives,  in  that  it  now  nsually  follows  the  articie  and 
the  pronoroinals.  They  were  both  originallj  predicate  appositives,  which  accounts  for 
their  pecnliar  position  in  the  sentenoe» 

e.  ein  (me,  any,  sotne^  oiten  in  connection  with  the  adverb  irgenb, 
which  gives  the  generalizing  force  in  the  sense  of  any,  some,  any 
at  aUy  inflected  like  the  indefinite  articie  when  used  adjectively,  and 
like  a  streng  adjective  when  used  substantively :  )u  irgenb  einer  3«t 
at  any  time  whateven  SBenn  ic^  nur  irgenb  ein  S^ittel  \^t%vx  n^ügte ! 
If  I  only  knew  some  remedy  for  it  I  Substantively :  irgenb  einer  any 
one ;  iened  SBuc^  ober  irgenb  eined. 

The  wanting  plural  of  irgenb  ein  is  supplied  by  irgenb  welti^e  or 
simple  n^elc^e  in  declarative  sentences,  and  in  questlons  either  by 
irgenb  welche  or  irgenb  alone :  3rgenb  eine  $erfon  ^at,  or  in  the  plural 
irgenb  wel^e  $erfonen  \jfi^&fXi  e8  i|m  »erraten.  Die  Brift^Iein  waren . . . 
fo  \^h%  tvie  er  noc^  nie  we^e  gefe^n  l^ctte  (R.  Huch's  Schlaraffis^ 
p.  94),  .&a6en  irgenb  »el(ä^e  $erfonen  or  Irgenb  ^^erfonen  außer  3^nen  baruni 
gerouBt  ?   In  the  Substantive  relation  »efcfte  cannot  be  dropped  here. 

The  wanting  plural  of  ein  in  the  meaning  several,  afew  is  supplied 
by  n?el^*  (used  as  a  rule  only  substantively)  or  einige  (used  adjectively) : 
^afl  bu  ein  ^)aar  Pfennige?  3d^  ^abe  irelc^e,  but  usually  <5r  ifl  [c^on  einige 
3a^re  tot.  In  populär  and  colloquial  language  n:el(!^  is  eilen  used 
here  adjectively :  SBeI(|^e  (in  choice  language  einige)  ®ienf(^en  flnb  nitl^t 
gufrieben.  Other  forms  than  welche  and  einige  occur  in  dialect,  such 
as  ere  (a  partitive  gen.  =  i^rer),  eine :  J&afl  bu  ein  ))aar  Pfennige  ?  3(^ 
l^ttbe  ere  or  eine.  With  reference  to  materials  ein  is  replaced  in  the 
Singular  by  njelc!^  in  the  Substantive  and  by  etwa«  in  the  attributive 
relation :  ÜBenn  Sie  ®elb  ftaben,  fo  geben  ©ie  mir  welche«,  ©eben  Sie  mir 
etwoa  ®elb.  The  indefinite  n>e^-  is  well  supported  by  good  usage 
here,  but  a  number  of  grammarians  are  unfriendly  to  it,  and 
recommend  its  Omission:  3<^  braud^e  $a))ier,  ^aß  bu? — 3a,  ba  ifl; 
nimm  bir,  &c 

So  great  a  favorite  is  n>elc^  that  it  is  oiten  used  in  the  singular 
where  ein  might  be  used :  Jtann  i(^  unb  »iK  i(b  fritl^er  abreifen,  fo  fann  i(^ 
Ja  am  Donnerstag  no(^  irgenb  wetd^e  mir  triftig  fc^einenbe  Qlußrebe  nad^  Sej}- 
lingen  fenben  (Bismarck  to  his  wife,  Oct.  21,  1850).  @ie  fmb  am 
aflerma^tigflen  o^ne  irgenb  njefc^en  9tang  (H.  Hoffmann's  Wider  den 
Kuffürstenf  chap.  x). 

f.  i«b»  every,  each,  any,  streng  (see  108),  or  if  preceded  by  the 
indefinite  articie  mixed,  used  adjectively  or  substantively.  The 
indefinite  articie  mtist  precede  the  genitive  in  the  Substantive  rela- 
tion. Exs. :  ein  jeber  re^tfc^affene  SBürger  (Goethe's  Egmont,  2),  or  Jeber 
ret^tf^afene  SBürger ;  bad  ©efü^I  eined  {eben,  but  bad  ©efü^I  iebe0  or  eined 
leben  eblen  SRenf^en.  (Sin  ieber  t{i  feine«  ®\\\ät^  @c^mieb.  3ebe  gfeber  ifl 
gut  genug  Any  pen  will  de.  3eber  (anybody)  !ann  3^nen  fogen,  njo  i(i^ 
»oftne. 

Earlier  in  the  period  ieb*  could  be  used  in  the  plural  with  the 
force  of  ade:  lebe  CLwXitxn  ©Mrtef  (Goethe's  Egmant,  i,  Palast  der 
Regentin),  iebe  je^n  ©«dritte  (Heine). 
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Earlier  in  the  period  iebireb«,  ietoeber^,  and  ieglid^,  all  with  the  inflec- 
tion  and  meaning  of  jieb»,  were  frequently  used,  and  with  the  exception 
of  ifbroebfr»»  still  occur  in  choice  language,  especially  in  a  solemn  or 
dignified  style :  iebtrebe  ^rt  9on  <Büi\tt  (Ranke),  ein  iegltd^cr  »unberlid^e 
ißoQtl  (Raabe's  Unseres  Herrgotts  Kanzlet,  chap.  v). 

JVofe.  Instead  of  ein  {fber  we  find  )eb:e  ein«  in  N.G.  dialect,  jost  as  in  English :  2)amit 
friegt  man  leben  einen  mürbe  (M.  Dreyer's  /»  Behandlung,  2}. 

^.  tttaud^  many  a,  tnany,  a  nutnber  of,  strong  and  weak,  but 
unmflected  before  ein,  also  often  before  an  adjective :  mancher  äi^ann, 
mand^e  Sfrau,  mand)ed  Jtinb,  mancher  many  a  man.  3d)  l^abe  3^nen  fo 
maniit^  gu  fagen  I  have  a  number  of  things  to  teil  you.  Wtoni^ 
gute  fieute  a  number  of  good  people ;  bie  mand^en  @tiinben,  bie  i^  barauf 
»envenbet  l^abe.  But  niand^  ein  ^arfer  SK^ann,  or  manc^  jlarfet  Sßann,  or 
more  commonly  mand^er  flarfe  SD^ann.  It  is  rather  uncommon  in 
general  to  place  the  indefinite  article  before  inan(^^  although  in 
some  sections,  as  in  the  S.W.,  it  occurs  occasionally :  Qin  manche 
WifB  l^aften  (Scheffers  Ekkehard,  13). 

!02an^  differs  from  9ie(  in  that  it  denotes  only  number,  while  the 
latter  denotes  also  quantity:  t^tel  (not  ntand})  4)elb.  Both  Mxti  and 
mand^  denote  number  in  the  plural.  The  former  denotes  a  large 
number  and  Stands  in  contrast  to  xotm^tfew,  while  mand)e  indicates 
an  indefinite  number  larger  than  einige  severed.  '^^xi'Sci  differs  from 
9iel  also  in  having  individualizing  force,  which  explains  its 
frequent  use  in  the  singular,  just  as  many  a  in  English.  On 
account  of  its  individualizing  force,  it  cannot  be  used  in  questions 
asking  after  the  number :  SBie  9ie(e  (not  maud^e)  n^aren  ba? 

A.  mcl^rers  (117.  i.  b)  several,  strong  and  weak :  mehrere  triftige  S)tnge, 
me]^rete0  SBiti^^tige  several  intportant  tht'ngs.  ^ie  foQte  man  bie  niedrem 
SBagen  fortüringen?  (Goethe).  A  little  earlier  in  the  period  the  form 
me^T  was  not  infrequent:  mit  meieren  tarnen  (Bismarck  to  his  be- 
trothed,  Feb.  i,  1847). 

i.  ein  paat  a  few,  several,  uninflected  (see  121.  i.  A.  a) :  mit 
ein  paax  ffiorten.  A  demonstrative  may  precede  paar:  9,hn 
biefe  paax  art^aiflifc^m  ^Bmeic^ungen  {Inb  faum  s^on  93elang  (Wacker- 
nagel's  Altindische  Grammatik,  I.  p.  xlv).  The  demonstrative 
is  always  inflected.  When  5}aar  is  written  with  a  capital  and 
ein  is  inflected,  the  expression  takes  again  its  original  meaning, 
i.e.  a  pair:  mit  einem  $aar  J^anarienoogeL  See  also  268.  I.  i. ^. 
Note  I. 

2.  The  following  contain  the  idea  of  quanttty: 

a.  hi$<ben  (S.G.  bifiel)  little,  little  bit,  more  confined  to  the  style  of 
every  day  than  ein  wenig,  and,  moreover,  implying  a  smaller  amount. 
It  is  uninflected,  but  may  be  preceded  by  an  inflected  article, 
demon.,  or  possessive,  which,  however,  does  not  agree  in  gender 
with  the  noun  following  bipc^en,  but  is  neut,  agreeing  with  bifc^en 
itself,  thus  distinctively  indicating  its  original  Substantive  nature : 
S)ie  3o^annidn?ürmd^en  {Inb  um  bed  btp^en  ©lanjed  mütn  no^  feine 
Sterne  Glow-worms  are  not  by  any  means  stars  because  of  the 
little  light  they  shed.  S)arüber  l^inaud  möchte  tc^  fürd  erfle  aderbingd 
ben  berbleibenben  8ie|l  meined  Ibifc^en  Aa))itaU  utc^t  angreifen  (Boy-Ed). 
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SRit  intern  Ufä^n  Xxaft.    Used  substantively :  !Di«  sanu  Skit  f omttit 

mir  mit  einem  91^1  fo  bumm  unb  unfinnig  i9or,  ba^  auf  bad  6if  <^n,  n?ad  ic^ 

ton  ber  Sorte  baju  gebe,  n^irflid^  ni(^td  anfommt  (Raabe).     SRi^t  ein 

6i$(^en  me^r !  Don't  take  the  least  bit  more  I    Usually  the  indef.  art. 

before  bifida  remains  uninflected  after  the  analogy  of  ein  loenig,  ein 

paar:  mit  ein  bi^c^en  QSerflanb«    The  uninflected  wenig  can  only  be 

used  after  ein,  and  hence  could  not  stand  in  the  first  four  examples 

above« 

Nofe.  Often  bifd^m  li  med  adverbially :  SBarten  &t  ein  Kein  bif d^eu.  dx  ijt  nic^t 
fin  bif  dften  eitel  He  i«  not  a  bit  (or  not  in  the  least)  Tain, 

b.  th»a9  same,  uninflected:  etwad  ItBein,  etn?a9  ®elb«  It  is  often 
used  adverbially:  etnxid  fauer  somewhat  sour. 

A/bie,  In  early  N.H.G.  ttma$  was  feit  as  a  nent  Substantive  and  ccmld  have  a  foUow« 
ing  gen.  depending  npon  it :  tt»a$  Xtofi$  (Xnther).  Later  the  gen«  paned  over  into 
the  appcsttional  constniction :  ettto^  Xrofi.  To-day  etttatf  can  in  snch  cases  be  regarded 
as  an  nnbflected  ad>  with  the  same  general  meanin^  as  the  inflected  adj.  einig«,  with 
this  modification,  tbiat  ettoatf  is  now  in  general  nsed  with  singular  noons  for  an  indefinite 
am^un/,  mass^  while  einig«  may  be  nsed  for  an  indefinite  amo9tnt,  but  is  more  particn- 
larlj  used  with  pl.  nouiis  or  the  singnlar  of  adjective-substantives  for  an  indefinite 
numberi  citoa«  IButter,  eftoa«  <Sbre,  etttod  ^yxi,  einige«  ®elb,  einige  ^u^tx,  einige« 
SnterefTante  sevtral  inUnsiing  ihings.  Howerer,  before  abstiact  noons  in  the  sing., 
einig«  is  often  nsed  instead  of  ettoa«:  einige  Seit,  einige  (Stfabmng,  na((  einigem 
€toU>ern  iibec  atte^banb  tinebenbeiten  (Raabe*s  FnUumwU^  diap.  ü).  In  the  sab- 
stantire  leUtion  ettoo«  is  leplaced  by  toeld^^ ;  see  i.  ^,  above.  For  ettoa«  as  a  real 
sobstantive  (with  dependent  noun)  see  146.  /. 

c.  0an}  aU^  tuhak,  enHre^  strong  and  weak^  but  may  also  be 
uninflected  before  names  of  countries  and  places  whicn  have  no 
art.  before  them,  when  used  in  a  figurative  or  inexact  sense: 
ein  ganjer  9(pfel  a  whole  apple,  ber  ganie  ^2())fel,  ein  ganzer  SO^ann  a  man 
every  inch  of  him;  bad  ganje  S)eutfi^Ianb  the  whole  of  Germany, 
Germany  one  and  undtvüleä,  but  @anj  Seutfi^Ianb  lag  in  ®^ma(^  unb 
St^mer)  All  Germany  lay  in  disgrace  and  grief.  3(^  bur^reifie  ganj 
S)eutfd^lanb.  But  the  ending  cannot  be  dropped  in  case  of  those 
countries  which  always  take  the  art. :  bie  ganje  ^d^weij  aUSmUferland, 
not  ganj  Sti^nieij.  It  is  much  used  in  idiomatic  expressions:  im 
gangen  on  the  whole,  im  gangen  einlaufen  to  buy  by  wholesale,  im 
gatuen  unb  grof  en  überfti^Iagen  to  make  a  rough  estimate,  &c. 

®anj  is  often  used  in  the  plural,  but  it  never  denotes  number, 
indicatine  also  there  entirety,  i.  e.  the  completeness  of  each  whole : 
see  3«  d.  ßfoie,  below,  toward  end. 

Ncte  X.  The  nsnal  adverbial  form  is  gan)  ^üe,  intirefyi  tferyi  gani  ^nt.  Formerly 
gänilifb  was  the  nsnal  adverbial  form  and  is  still  sometimes  used.  Tnis  form  is  also 
nsed  adjectively,  only»  however,  before  abstract  nonns  denoting  an  activity  or  a  qnality, 
where  the  original  sidverbial  nature  of  the  form  is  largely  prpserved  (aee24Ö.II.ii*  s. 
A./) :  g&nali4e  Befreiung,  g&niU(be  9)erf(biebenbeit« 

Note  2.  San)  is  also  nsed  as  a  nent.  nonn,  bnt  with  its  original  adj.  dedension :  Stoti 

Salbe  (halves)  finb  ein  ®an^e<  (a  whole).  Sßier  ^albe  jtnb  gttei  ®an)e,  or  {inb  gttei 
angen  glei(^  (eqnal  to).  (5m  barmonifdft  geortnete«  ©ange  or  ©angetf  (see  111«  4,0), 
ber  britte  Xei(  einetf  falben.  Also  masc.  referring  to  ®(bop|>en :  einen  fangen,  einen 
falben  trinfen  to  drink  a  whole,  a  half*measure  (of  beer  or  wine). 

d.  h(M  half  strong  and  wk.,  and  like  gana  remains  uninflected 
before  names  of  countries  and  places  which  have  no  article  before 
them,  when  used  figuratively  or  in  an  inexact  sense :  ein  ^Ibec 
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H^ftl  half  of'  an  apple^  ber  l^dtt^  ^i^pfd,  \it  ^ibtßtolbi,dn  tfolUv  fOtmn, 
M  ^ai6e  $an0  Imlf  of  Paris,  bad  ^albe  $arid  or  more  commonly 
Mh  *arl«  half  bf  thc  people  of  Paris,  bur^  l^oIB  $ari«.  5Die  frangöfifcl^e 
Wf t^olution  erfc^ütterte  ^al6  (5uro)>a.    But  always  bi(  l^albe  ©^et). 

J\roie  I.  It  ift  münflected  in  the  form  ein  1(^1^  ^*^  <^  ^^  fraction,  also  in  the  form 
](ia(6  wfaen  vaed  adverblAlly,  aad  in  a  few  expressions  rabttantively.  Qt%n  mit  eiii  f^Vb 
MUiti)>liiifrt  ()i6t  .fünf,  mt  ©hinbe  ift  {^09  (alf)  nm  The  ^onr  is  already  half  np. 
S)te  Uhi  f^tögt  bie  t^aihi  &tnnU,  or  f^lajjt  Iftalb.  ^Td  iü  Iftalb  neun  (o'clock).  Formerly 
and  still  in  populär  language  inflected  in  the  predicate :  3ä^  bin  ^(bet  im  Itraum ;' 
teelll.  8. 

//a^e  2.  $alb  is  also  naed  as-  a  neut.  or  mase.  nom,  bot  with  its  original  adj^ 
4ecl«nsion ;  aee  J^'afe  2,  ander  c, 

e.  ein  toenig  a  ItiÜe,  uninflected ;  see  a.  a,  above. 

■J\üte,  QinYoini^  is  mach  nsed  adverbially :  €ie  Ijaben  bie  ©a^e  ein  toeniß  übereilt 
Yotl  have  hurried  the  matter  a  little  too  mach. 

3.  The  foUowing  contain  the  idea  of  guanitfy  or  number,  according 
as  the  neun  is  in  the  sine,  or  pl. : 

ä.  aUtt,  aUt,  aUt^  ^/^  usually  strong  when  inflected,  but  mav 
riemain  uninflected  before  an  articie  or  pronominal,  usually  with 
the  form  M,  but  often  in  populär  language  aSe :  ade  ^eube  all  the  joy» 
aüt^  @vdt  all  that  is  good,  aü  or  atle  Ut  üEBein,  att  or  dOe  M  9&tin9,  &c.; 
aU  ber  9Bf in  aä  the  wine  fquantity),  but  aOe  ®c^itlnr  all  the  pupils 
(number);  atledlnaüem  ätt  in  äll^  but  aüt,  ®ute  unb  $«fit. all  people» 
gqod  and  bad;  aü  bcx  ®6)n;Ltxi  all^the  pain,  but  ®i(  Idmett  aUt  TheyaU 
came.    Tor  further  details  concerning  inflectiön  see  lU.  8. 

In  referring  to  definite  persons  and  things  which  are  clearly 
indicated  by  the  context,  the  definite  articie  is  not  used  so  fre* 
C[uent1y  ailer  att  as  in  English,  being  usually  employed  only  when 
it  has  strong  demonstrative  or  determinative  force :  aUet  SSktn,  Mit 
Sntter  all  the  wine,  butter  (in  the  house,  &c.,  according  to  the 
connection).  StOf.^äfle  \>tt\\^txi  eiligfl  baS  «&au«  All  the  guests  left 
the  hou^e  in  ^reat  haste.  But  with  demonstrative  or  determinative 
force :  Wl  bnd  ®ttb  rei^t  nid^t  l^in,  i^n  jufrteben  ju  {le den  All  this  money 
(which  has  been'given  him)  does  not  sufSce  to  satisfy  him.  SBei  M 
brr  $ra(^t  ift  n  nid^t  glüdliti^  In  the  midst  of  all  the  splendor,  which 
surrounds  him,  he  is  not  happy.  %ü  bie  (or  Mt  bie  or  simply  aVix) 
@emälbe,  bie  er  auf  bie  %u^ettting  gefanbt  ^at,  flnb  »er! auft. 
•   Forthe  pösition  of  a(te  in  the  Sentence  see  .1.  rf.  Note  2,  above. 

/i/lffe  I.  Instead  of  the  regulär  str.  forms,  al(  often  has  wk.  forms  in  the  gen. 
(see  108)  sin^.  when  not  pxieceded  bv  def.  art,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  freqnently  in 
the  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  when  preceded  by  the  articie :  txci^  afien  ^ertrauentf.  Unb  ftel- 
fin  ffeinb  in  nnfre  ®anen,  flott  toiirben  U€  aiitn  bie  Stufte  flauen  ^GriUparzer's 
Libussa^  ^).    9)t(r  t{l  fo  angfl  bei  bem  aüen.    3(1^  tt)etbe  ni^tl  )»on  bem  aUcn  tun. 

Note  2,  In  the  predicate  in  the  sense  ofotit  ^tbe  invariable  form  alle  is  much  nsed ! 
^er  SBein  tjl  afie  We  are  out  of  wine.  Perhaps  the  form  alle  was  originally  a  predicate 
appositive  in  the  nom.  pl.,  originating  in  such  sentenoes  at  bie  Jhu^en  ftnb  alle 
[wriebrt]. 

Jw/tf  3.  Before  the  dat  neut.  sing,  the  uninflected  form  alle  is  qnite  common :  trot 
attebem^  in  spite  of  all  that 

.M^  4«  In  the  dassical  authors  cdU  is  sometimes  equal  to  jeb< :  So  f4l&fl  Uün  aller 
I8o0el  (Goethe)«  In  a  few  cases  we  can  still  use  both  cSU  and  {eb;,  the  iformer  with 
geneml,  the  latter  with  individualizing  force:  9  Her  or  {eber  anfand  i^  f4n>er.  Sßir 
$atien  ollen'  (Skanb  {ofcry  rsasom,  in  a  general  seose)  |um  S^etbod^t  gegett  i(n.    (Betcoj 
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e^t9  3(tl0  atter  9rt  (H.  Seidel'«  Das  Atelier^  I).  Usage  nov  generali^  prefers  heie 
{he  sing,  of  {eb^  or  the  plural  of  ad«,  etpecially  the  latter,  in  a  nnmber  of  expressions : 
oUe  iHiar  SRinuten  every  few  minntes,  aue  Xage  every  day,  atte  brei  Siage  every  third  day. 

Note  5,  After  o^ne  we  translate  both  ^\U  and  {cb«  by  o»^ :  o^ne  a((e  (or  ol^ne  j[eb(, 
6r  cl&ne  atte  unb  iebe)  Urfacbe  wUhoui  <my  reascn, 

Noie  6.  In  the  conrse  ot  the  present  period  a(U  has  gradnally  been  tnpplanted  by 
^fiXLU  in  the  meaning  wkcle^  ffUirtf  bat  the  older  nsage  stiU  survives  in  poetic  langoage : 
buro^  att  fein  itUn  (Geibel,  3, 241),  now  usually  bur^  fein  ^ame«  lieben.  Differentia- 
tion of  meaning  here  has  taken  place  in  atte  SB.elt  everyboay  and  bie  gange  SOelt 
the  universe,  Compare  bte  fiange  9la(^t  all  night;  gang  5Dentf(^(anb  all  Germany; 
^ie  goni«  Samtlie  all  the  üunUy. 

Note  7.  In  dialect  the  nent  fonn  atted  is  freqnently  contracted  to  ald,  which  often 
by  leason  of  thia  change  of  form  becomes  isolated  from  the  ori^nal  form,  and  takes 
on  more  general  meaning,  especially  that  of  tbe  adverb  iinitterfcri :  IDa  fangt  mir  ba0 
IDftbel— tveii  %tAi,  loa«  al4  (for  atte«)  für? — ftbcrMmmlifd^e  aifantcreien  ein  rMUler  in 
Sdkill^s  KabaU  und  Lübe^  i,  i).  ^ottteil  ttut  bic  tDiuiber^ubfA^  Sdiüeiet  ani^ 
lefen,  bie  ber  gnäbig»  ^err  an  beine  Xod^ttr  oU  (-  inuttccfort)  ft^reibtn  int  (ib.,  Fraa 

b.  eittios,  earlier  in  the  period  =  O.  H.G.  einag  one,  onfy,  single, 
later,  in  N.H.G,  harmanious  (in  this  meaning  still  in  use), 
and  O.H.G.  einig  sitg^nb  ein  (see  i.  e,  above),  from  the  latter  of 
which  come  the  common  meanings  of  our  davi  a/ew,  some,  several, 
i.nflected  strong  and  weak:  ber  einige  ®ott  (Matt  xix.  17),  ein  eintgev 
&on  (Tobit  vi.  16).  S)enn  bu  t^etmagfl  nt(^t  tin  etnigd  liar  totii  t^nb 
f^ivatl  ju  machen  (Matt.  v.  36).  Jtein  Hanbwerddman  einiget  Hanbn^etdS 
(Rev.  xviii.  22),  aud  gfurc^t  bed  ^M  ober  fonft  einiged  S)inge9  (Claudius) 
from  fear  of  death  or  some  other  thing ;  einiget  frifc^e  £)6ß  some 
fresh  fruit,  einige  Schritte  bat^on  several  Steps  away,  in  einiger  dnu 
fmuing,  einige  Qtit  bama^.  3n  biefem  f6n<i)t  finbet  fi<^  neBett  einigem 
®uten  anä^  einiget  9)IHtteImä§tge  unb  einiged  ®^Iec^te.  fflnx  einige  tvaren 
ba  Only  a  few  people  were  there.  iSx  U\aif  bie  jivel  ®ef^anne  O^fen, 
bie  Stüfft,  bie  einigen  @<^afe  (Stifter's  Wäiko,  i.  202).  See  also  2.  b. 
NoU  and  i.  e^  above. 

aa.  The  forms  et(id^<  (strong  and  weak  «  einige  and  now  being  gradually 
displaced  by  it)  and  ettoetc^«  (strong  and  weak  »  itaenb  ein  or  trgeub  toeld^^,  or 
einige  in  the  sing,  and  irgenb  tt>e(d^e  and  einige  in  the  pL)  still  occur  in  the 
literary  language.  The  former  was  very  common  in  Lutiior's  langiiage  and 
is  still  sometimes  used,  and  quite  fre<}uently  so  in  archaic  and  biblical  style. 
The  latter  form  was  not  common  earher  in  the  period,  but  it  still  liogers  on  in 
choice  language :  Gtn>e((^e0  fleine  ®efd^en!  ntitiiuringen  fei  immer  empfe^(en^ert 
(ei  großen  fetten  (H.  Hoffmann's  Teufel  vom  Sande^  p.  174).  ßum  Überrag 
]^tte  er  bie  ©etool^nl^eit,  iebeMtal  felbft  gleic^fam  feine  S3tfttntfarte  oBsugeBen,  vermöge 
ctmld^  fleinen  Unfitad,  ben  er  in  bem  betretenen  (Romne  )U  berüben  für  gut  fanb 
(id.9  Rohleders  hohe  ifinne).  IDenn  biefer  ^{legte  an  bergleid^en  nieb(i<^en  ©efc^opfen 
SBobl^efatten  gu  l^ben,  toe^e  im  ©runbe  bo(^  me^r^tT;n  verehrten,  aU  er  t^nen  ^ulbigte, 
ba  fein  Sllter  unb  feine  getftige  93ebeutttna  eine  Übertegen^it  mit  ^i^  Brad^ten,  bie 
nic^t  einmal  burd^  ettteld^e  Verliebtheit  feinerfeittf  au^jugfeic^en  toar  (R.  Huch's 
Ludolf  Ursleu,  chap.  xv).  ^nn  ettoelc^e  Portionen  JRaffve,  fagen  toir  vorläufig 
fünf  (Fontane*s  Frau  Jenny  y  chap.  xi).  IDaa  anvertraute  ®ut  loar  viel  )u  fofibar, 
VM  H  et»el<^cn  iS^efa^rcn  ou^iufe^  (H.  HofiSnann).  In  the  language  of 
Switzerland  it  is  often  preceded  by  ein  and  ber:  ^ieranf  trat  eine  et»eld^e 
SBefferung  ein.  SBegen  ber  ttmi^ijfXL  Unfi^erl^eit,  in  tteld^er  bie  SRdnner  bie  SBelt  I)alten 
(Keüer's  Seldw.^  2.  311). 

c.  d(e)nst0  (sometimes  genung  earlier  in  the  period  and  still  in 
poetry  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme)  efiaugh,  uninflected :  <Sr  l^at  genug 
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®elb;  or  ®tb  flenug;  ^enug  Sucher.  It  formerly  governed  the  genitive, 
which  is  still  sometimes  used :  (Sd  ift  bed  %Betnd  genug,  or  genug  ^9 
8Bein9,  or  genug  SBein,  or  SBein  genug.    See  1.  Noi:. 

d.  gefamt  and  famtlic^  all,  entire,  camplele,  both  strong  and  weak : 
bU  fämtU^^en  }»5lf  Aeffel  M  S)am)>ff(^iffed  waren  im  SBetrieS.  Sd^itterd 
fämtli^e  SBetfe,  bie  gefamte  Samilte,  mit  gefamter  «^eeredmac^t,  bie  gefamtm 
9(rmen  bed  £)tte0;  eine  Arbeit,  bie  iffte  gefamten  @eiftedfr&fte  in  ^nf))nK^ 
nal^m. 

N0U,  Vmlly,  as  in  the  above  examples,  gefamt,  in  accordance  with  the  foroe  of  Its 
prefix  ge«,  denotes  a  snion  of  homogeneons  or  integral  parts  into  pm  whole,  and  even 
when  nsed  in  the  plnnl  has  the  force  of  &ni  mass  or  a  corps  of  forces  workin^  ai  cne^ 
while  fimtUA  in  the  ling.  or  pl.  indicates  that  there  are  different  distinct  nnits  which 
form  the  whole.  They  both  differ  from  the  more  common  and  general  a(U  in  that  the 
latter  limply  indicates  that  the  qnantity  or  nnmber  is  complcte  and  lacks  the  distinct 
idea  of  a  nnioo  of  integral  or  homogeneons  parts  or  individnal  foroes  workiog  towaid 
a  common  end.  JDifTerent  from  the  preceding  is  ^n|,  which  does  not  refer  at  all  to 
tiie  parts  that  make  np  a  whole,  bnt  represents  in  idea  an  nndivided  whole,  or  in  the 
,planil  nndivided  wholes:  brr  gange  itörper  the  whole  body.  mit  gangem  ^etgen  with 
ad  my  heart,  bo^  gange  4and  the  whole  honse,  bie  ganu  gfamilie,  bie  einnige  jd^öut 
9tau  bee  aanjen  (Sljfen  (G.  Ompteda)  the  only  beantifol  woman  in  all  the  different 
braoches  of  the  Eysen  family,  ^ange  @4u]^  shoes  that  are  not  zent.  ^ie  Jtricge  bec 
®tQtntoaxt  rufen  bie  gangen  Sßoifet  gu  ben  SBaffen  (Moltke). 

e.  fein  no,  none,  not  a,  not  (see  Note),  no  one,  not  a  one,  inflected 
like  the  indef.  article  ein  when  used  adjectively  in  the  sin^.,  but  like 
a  strong  adjective  when  Standing  alone  (see  108)  in  the  sing,  or  pl., 
or  when  used  adjectively  in  the  plural :  fein  SBu(!^.  (Sin  8u(^  ifl 
ibeffer  ald  fein(e)«.  £)ad  ^e$t  in  feinet  or  !eine9  9ftenf(at/en  WtcLäi^t  Sttint 
SBü^er.  For  the  partitive  genitive  after  lein  see  Note  under  i, 
below. 

Note  I.  The  adverb  no  is  translated  by  nein.  The  adjective  no  is  rendered  by  fcio^ 
but  fein  has  a  broader  field  than  the  English  adjective  no,  as  it  also  generally  oorretponds 
to  not  a,  not  (with  intervenine  words)  a^  not  any,  and  not  (before  a  noun  or  a  noan 
and  iu  modifiers) :  IDa«  ift  fetn  fiMet  GinfaK  That  is  not  a  bad  idea.  SEBeiAe  feines 
Singerbuit  Don  dotier  SBegen  ab  Do  not  deviate  a  finger's  breadth  from  Goa*s  ways» 
^Ditte,  geben  @ic  mir  Jtdfe.  34  tabe  feinen  im  ^aufe  Please  give  me  some  cheese. 
I  haven  t  any  in  the  honse.  (5<  ifl  nodj^  feine  fecbtf  U^r  (colloqoial)  It  is  not  six  o*clock  yet. 
Jtein  is  the  negative  of  ein,  but  it  has  a  broaaer  field,  as  it  can  stand  where  ein  nsnally 
cannot,  namely,  before  names  of  materials,  abstract  nouns,  and  in  the  pinral :  3((  (jaw 
fein  ®elb.  (St  fennt  feinen  Jtummer.  S)a4  itinb  l^t  feine  (Sitem.  Jtein  is  replaced 
by  nt4t  or  ntt^t  ein  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  out  especial  emphasis  or  a  contxast : 
din  SBatrr  fd^uf  bie  SBelt,  fein  (or  emphatically  ni<^t  ein)  ®ott  be«  ® trafaerii^te«.  9^ 
rettet  nid^t  ©etoalt,  nxüii  Sift. 

Note  a.  In  early  N.H.G.  and  still  in  dialect  fetn  has  also  the  meaning  09^,  For 
example  see  277.  i.  B.  o.  This  donble  meaning  of  no  and  any  comes  firam  the  fact 
that  two  different  M.H.G.  words  (dechem  at^  and  nechein  no)  liave  xeceived  the  same 
form,  namely,  fein. 

f.  lantct  and  now  less  commonly  eitf I  nothing  but,  indeclinable : 
lauter  fc^5ne  ^Blumen.  StatürUdl^  ifl  bad  aOed  eitel  SBinb  (talk,  wind)  1  Sd 
]^errf(^te  eitel  8tu^e  unb  (^rieben. 

Note,  These  words  are  still  inflected  in  early  N.H.G. :.  avA  lauterm  ^f  (Ex^ 
XXXV.  11). 

g.  tttc^t  more,  usually  uninflected :  mel^r  ©elb ;  me^r  Seute.  See 
I.  Note.    For  the  form  mel^rer*  see  117.  i.  b. 

Note.  Thronghout  the  period  attempts  have  been  made  by  good  anthon  to  introdnoe 
inflection,  and  sach  fonns  still  occnr :  0in  ^u^enb  ^nfer  fieben  f^cn  Ui  93ranb,  unb 
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H  fornwen  i^ret  Slo4  fe|[t  )»fc(  mtf^xt  ttan  (H*  Hoffmtnu's  IVider  den  JCurfürtttmy 
cbap.  zxTÜi).    Inflectioa  U  moit  common  in  the  adverb  me^rentcKtf  •■  netflenteil^. 

A.  iibti0  il6^  res/,  remainiftg,  superfluous,  strong  and  weak :  (Sx 
tut  nie  ein  übriged  He  never  does  more  than  he  has  to  do.  Snt 
üMQtn  Curo^Hi  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  bte  äfoigen  $erfonen;  im 
üfaigen,  or  nnid  bad  übrige  Betrifft  as  (o  ihe  rest. 

u  i^itl  muchf  pU  inoiiy,  strong  and  weak,  inflected  or  uninflected» 
but  inflected  aiways  when  preceded  by  the  definite  article  or 
a  pronominal  adjective  and  almost  aiways  in  the  pl.  when  used 
substantively :  tiel  or  ^itU  9ü(^r,  ^iele  (or  oiel)  gute  Süc^,  bie  i^ielen 
^uOttttf  ^itl  ®ViMf  I9ie(e9  ®ute,  mit  tiel  ©utem,  t^iele  many  persons,  bie 
fielen«    2a$  beitt  biele0  (Reben. 

I^oii,  SBiel,  tomig,  me(r,  genna  aze  here  for  practical  reasoos  daited  as  adjectives 
Inflected  or  nninilectedt  but  the  lollowing  is  a  moie  identifio  ttatement  of  the  case. 
They  were  in  earlier  ]periods  oonstrued  as  indeclinable  sabstantlvci,reauiring  a  dependent 
partitive  fesL,  and  still  admit  of  this  constrncüon,  bot  take  now  nsnatly  the  appositional 
construction  aiter  them»  cspedallj  in  the  sing.,  or  in  case  of  I9tc(  and  tonttg  are  also 
used  as  inflected  attributive  adje<iives :  earlj  in  the  period  i»ic(  SBo(cf4  (Mark  tüL  'i\ 
»ie(  fa(f((fr  $rop^ten  (Matt  xxiv.  xi);  now  «ie(  ®flb,  «ic(  eble  SR&nner  (in  appon- 
tion  with  Diel),  or  Dide  (adjective^  eble  Slftnner.  When  the  article  or  a  pronominal 
adjective  preoedes,  Die(  and  tvtntg  are  aiways  inflected :  (Br  lebt  Von  bem  torniacn 
^Senndgett,  bAd  i^m  fibria  geblieben  ift  In  certain  set  ezpressions  eoined  in  an  eariier 
period,  the  older  constmction  of  the  indeclinable  snbstantive  with  its  dependent  partitive 
^en.  remains  intact,  and  cannot  be  xeplaoed  by  the  newer  one  of  attributive  adj.  before 
its  Substantive :  viel  llnf^ebenl  Don  etwal  mailpen  to  make  a  great  fuss  about  somethioi^ 
Dtet  ffiefend  Don  ettoo^  ma<^  to  make  much  ado  about  something.  After  the  analogy 
of  such  ezpressions,  a  gen.  Stands  after  ein  and  fein,  which  are  themselves  uninflected 
alter  the  manner  of  Diel :  Sttxn  9Renf4  (at  boDon  ein  Unfbebtn^  QemaAt  (Bismarck's 
JiediH,  3.  76)  No  one  has  made  a  fuss  about  it ;  but  also  3A  meinte/  6ie  Mdreit  bo<l^ 
t>ie(  gn  fe^r  Don  bet  SBifTmfd^aft  nnb  ^bU^fop^i^  nm  um  fold^  'ne  Jtletnigfeit  fo'n 
Hnjbeben  %vl  mad^en  (Raabe*s  Z>^  Zar,  p.  33).  (Sr  maAt  fein  ffcberleTene  He  will 
make  short  work  of  it.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  ieelin^  for  the  fMirtitive  gen« 
in  such  cases  ia  very  faint  or  entirely  absent,  for  when  a  qualifym^  adj.  Stands  between 
the  pronominal  adj.  and  the  noun,  both  pronominal  adj.  and  qualifyin^  adj.  are  appar- 
CDtly  considered  as  attributive  modifien,  and  hence  agiee  in  case  with  the  noun,  which 
is  itself,  in  spite  of  its  gen.  ending^  oonstmed  as  a  nom.  or  acc.,  i.  e.  the  sübject  or  object 
of  the  verb  and  not  as  a  partitive  gen. :  ^ie  3u))itecflatne  be^  ^^ibio^,  Don  ber  bamal< 


The  worda  Diel  loenio,  mc^t,  genug  are  diflierently  tieated  when  they  express  the 
idea  of  nnmber  and  stanofalone  or  before  a  pronoun  or  a  noun  which  is  modined  by  an 
article  or  pronominal  adj.  In  these  cases  Diel  and  konitg  are  usually  inflected,  and  if 
modified  must  be  followcd  by  the  partitive  gen.^  or  by  Don  or  unter  with  dat.,  while 
genug  and  uie^r  are  indeclinable  here,  but  like  Dtel  and  koenig  aze  followed  by  the  gen., 
or  Don  with  dat. :  Diele  toarrn  ba  many  penons  were  thexe,  aber  btefem  fltufe  folgten  b<nte 
nur  toenig  [as  a  survival  of  older  nsage ;  more  commonly  koeuige]  (Fontaoe's  Quitt , 
chap.  vi),  Diele  Don  tbnen,  Diele  biefer  lBii(ber,  or  Diele  Don  (or  unter)  biefen  93ü4em^ 
aenug  loaren  ba  enough  people  were  there,  me^r  foli^er  (or  fol(be)  Seute,  mebr  Don 
tQuen,  genug  bet  Sr&ume. 

®enug,  mebr,  Diel,  and  toentg  are  all  used  as  indeclinable  substantives  when  they 
denote  an  indefinite  mass  or  amount,  in  which  case  they  may  stand  alone  or  be 
followed  by  the  gen.  or  the  dat  after  the  prep.  Don :  36  b^be  genug  baoon.  (S^enng 
betf  iSefd^Wa^  or  genug  Don  bem  ®ef(b)Da^.  IDu  reicbn  mit  loenig  Don  bem  beffem 
@tofp  (or  be«  beffem  Gtoffe«)  toeiter  al«  mit  Dtel  Don  bem  fcblecbtem  You  will  accompliah 
moie  with  a  UtUe  of  the  better  material  than  with  much  of  the  worse.  See  also  303. 
I«  ^«  Mt4  a,  with  referenoe  to  the  number  of  the  verb  after  these  words.  The  substan- 
tives Diel  and  toenig  may  also  be  inflected,  taking  the  neut.  forma  of  the  strons^ 
adjective^  however,  usuaÜy  with  a  difiaent  shade  of  meaning  from  the  uninflected 
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f orms.  The  fonner  may,  in  acooida&oe  wlth  the  nfttnie  of  the  netit«  mder,  contaift 
a  coUective  idea,  while  the  «ninflected  form  emphasixes  the  idea  ofamoimt :  34 
meine  niäit  vielem,  fonbent  viel :  ein  tteniged,  aber  mit  %Uxi  (Lessing's  EmiUa,  i,  2) 
I  do  not  me&n  [that  an  artist  shonld  work  on]  many  things,  bat  mnch  of  one  thing : 
a  few  things,  but  iirith  diligence. 

/  toeiti^,  earlier  in  the  period  and  in  a  few  expressions  still  lüUe 
in  size,  value,  importance,  now  and  throughout  the  period  more 
commonly  lütle  in  amount,  pl.  ferv ;  strong  and  weak,  inflected  or 
uninflected,  but  inflected  always  when  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  or  a  pronominal  adjective  and  almost  always  in  the  plural 
when  used  substantively :  S>enn  bu  Btfl  ba0  wenigfl  )?nfer  allen  OdMent 
(Deut  vii.  7).  ^tim  ivenige  $erfon  (Adelung) ;  n^enig  ®vlM,  n^eniged 
®VLtt,  ntit  »enig  ®utmt ;  mnxQ  or  n>eni9e  f&\i(tin ;  mit  feinem  n>ent9en  @rlbe ; 
bad  wenige  @e(b,  toai  ic^  6efa$  (Raabe)«  3^  malte  ed  mir  an^  mit  brr 
wenigen  $^ntafie,  bie  mir  gegeben  (Ompteda's  Früden,  VI).  SDie  ivenigm 
Sü^er,  wenige  few  persons,  bie  wenigen.    See  1.  Note. 

Nott.  The  comparatiye  form  tocniger,  thongh  inflected  in  the  earUer  part  of  the 
period,  novr  prefers  deddedly  non-inflection  exoept  where  ambigoity  woald  aiise  there- 
from :  Q«  HHiren  (eute  Weniger  Hbgeorbnete  yetfammeü  aU  gelem  There  weie  fewer 
representatives  present  to-day  than  jesterday.  But  toett  tt>enigete  ffreifinnige  mtuk 
fewer  Lüerais  is  clearer  than  toett  toentger  Sreiftmiiae,  which  might  mean/ir  iess  liUraU 
mindtd  men,  as  loeitiger  can  be  constroed  as  an  adverb.  As  tbe  positive  Is  sometinies 
inflected  and  somettmes  nninflected,  the  fonn  Weniger  is  sometimea  ambignoos»  as  it 
may  be  constraed  as  a  fem.  gen.  or  dat,  or  as  the  «ninflected  comparative.  Thiis  in 
mtt  toeniger  9)tü^  the  meaning  may  be  wüA  lüiU  trombU  or  vfitk  Us$  ireukU,  The 
am^gnity  can  be  avoided  by  dropping[  inflection  in  the  former  meaning  and  by  snbsti- 
tuting  the  inflected  comparative  of  gering  lUtle  for  the  nninflected  comparative  Iventger 
or  the  rare  inflected  form  wenigerer :  mit  koenig  SRü^e  with  lütle  troubU^  mit  geringerer 
SKül^  with  Uss  troubU.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nninflected  form  shonld  be  avoided 
in  the  positive  when  it  wonld  stand  before  an  adjective,  as  it  might  be  constraed  as  aa 
adverb :  not  dr  Derfelftrt  mit  toenig  gebilbeten  ^erren,  bat  (Sc  Mrfel^rt  mit  wenigen 
ge6ilbeten  ^rcen  He  associates  with  few  educated  men» 

k.  t»elc^  sow^,  strong :  ^o6en  Sie  3«*^— 9^tlc^— ®elb— äpfel?  3<9 
]^a^  welchen — welti^e — weld^eg — welche.  It  serves  as  the  plural  of  ein  and 
is  also  used  instead  of  the  singular  of  ein  when  the  reference  is  to 
materials ;  see  i.  e^  above,  also  184. 2.  Sometimes  with  the  definite 
article :  2)a  (au|.  bcm  SBaffet)  jlnb  fle  (bie  @(^iffer)  wa8  «n  ba  l^aben  pe'n 
weiten  SBlt(f  —  bie  Welchen  wenigfiend,  bie  welchen  au(3t/  nid^  (M.  Dreyer's 
In  Behandlung,  i).  A  number  of  grammarians  are  unfriend^  to 
this  Word,  but  they  are  not  supported  by  actual  usage :  SBenn  bie 
^ferbc^en  ni^t  ®ef(^afte  X^o^Xi,  fo  md^te  i^  feätert^en  wol^f  Bitten,  baj  er 
wel^e  ju  ^rut  aber  ac^t  3:age,  27.  frü^  na^  ®(^Iawe  ober  ®toI)  f(^i<fte 
(Bismarck  to  his  wife,  Oct.  21,  1850).  Unanfeti^tBare  Sffio^r^iten  giBt  eg 
üBer^au))t  ntc^t,  nnb  wenn  eg  welti^e  giBt,  fo  flnb  fle  langweilig  (Fontane's 
Siechlin,  chap.  i).  „fllofen!*'  „Da«  flnb  minbeflen«  für  fünfjig  Vlaxt 
weldje,"  meinte  störte,  „fo  ein  Raufen!"  (H.  Böhlau's  Adam  und  Eva^ 
chap.  vi).  The  examples  could  be  indefinitely  increased,  as  the 
Word  is  a  general  favorite  in  colloquial  language. 
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140.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  i(^  /,  bu  (familiär  form)  thoH 
oryaui  Sie  (polite  form)  j^  et  he,  fle  she,  ed  Ä '  These  are  declined 
as  foUöws : 

Singular. 


First  Person 

S^amd  Person 

Tbird  Person, 

(för  aU  Genden); 

(for'all  Geilders). 

*Masc        F€ixu           Ncat    .. 

.  ♦ 

• 

G.     nulner 
(mein) 
D.     mir 
A,     mic^  / 

bu 

beiner 
(tein) 
blr 

m. 

(Sie 
5^rer 

^     .3^nen 
®ie 

er            fle           ea      - 
feiner       l^rer       feiner 
(fein)        (l^t)  .     (fein,  ed) 
ibm         l^r       •  i^ni 
l?«          fle           e0 

•                                  » 

1 

1 

Plural. 

* 

ForaUGenden. 

N.     wir     / 
G.     unfer 

unf(c)ret 
D.     un« 
A.      ttn6 

Ifr 

euer 

eu(e)rer 

euc^ 

eu^ 

Sie 

S^rer 

Sitten 

Sie 

fit 
(iW 

l^ter 

i^nen 

c^l 

sing.    This  form  is  npw  used  in  al[  ordinary 

people  ezcept  in  the'familiar  lan^age  öf close  friendship.  Although 
it  is  so  common  in  actual  life,  it  is  almost  unknown  m  poetic  lan- 
guage  and  higher  diction.  generali v,  as  the.  air  öf  coiiventionality 
associated  witn  it  ill  äccords  with  tne  spirit  of  poeti^. 

The  familiär  form  bu  in  the  sing,  and  i^  in  the  pl.  is  used  towards 
animals,  children,  and  friends,  also  quite  commonly  in  lyrical  poetiy 
and  in  the  solemn  language  of  the  Church  and  pra^er,  and  stating 
^eneral  truths  not  directed  to  any  person  in  particular,  and  occa^ 
sionally  in  addressing  individuals  not  as  such»  but  as  a  class  in  an 
informal  and  general  way,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  the 
formalities  of  polite  society,  and  furthermore  in  polemical  treatises 
in  directing  words  directly  to  one's  Opponent :  Sa^  mir,  mit  weni  bu 
umge^fl  un^  i^  will  blr  fagen,  wer  bu  Bifl  (a  proverb  couched  in  familiär 
language,  since  the  address  is  to  no  person  in  pirrticular).  9(6et  bie 
Ferren  Soumallflen  "^Un  9ltxmn,  wie  bie  Stauen«  91(le9  regt  eu^  auf,  iebe0 
SBort,  ba9  Jiemanb  gegen  eud^  fagt,  tmpbxt  eu^ !  ®e]|^t  nur  (away  with  youX 
ifyc  feib  em^finbll(^  ^itutt  (Freytag's  Joumahsün,  i,  i).  In  the  last 
three  sentences  the  Speaker  addresses  in  a  general  way  sev|&räl 
Sharp  remarks  in  the  familiär  form  to  journalists  as  a  class,  but  ho 
WQuld  npt  be.  sq  unpolite  as  to  vae  this  foxm  ui  ßpes^PS  directly  to 
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any  one  persöil  or  a  definite  group  of  persons.  ^itrjflt^tigfler  aütt 
@($ulle]^rer,  t^erfnö^ertflcr  aller  $ebaitten,  ift  btr  benit  niematt  bavon  eine  ®pur 
ber  (Srfenntnid  aufgegangen,  baß  gerabe  il^re  unerfc^ö))fli^e  Snt^tBatfeit  ber 
größte  Sorjug  ber  beutfc^cn  ©^jrad^e  ijl  ?  (the  reply  of  Dr.  Karl  Kaerger 
to  the  lamentations  of  Dr.  Gustav  Wustmann  over  the  decay  of  the 
German  language). 

^cU,  The  Roman  and  Bynntine  emperon  spoke  of  thcmselves  in  tbeir  ofBdal 
annoiinoements  in  the  pL  instead  of  the  sing.,  u  *  We  decree '  instead  of  '  I  decree.* 
This  nsage  was  imitated  by  German  kings,  buhops,  dokes,  &e.f  in  their  official  decrees, 
and  stiU  in  oor  own  time  the  German  emoeror  writes  (Oct  38, 1803) :  SDir  SEBtl^m, 
»on  ®ottf«  (inaben  beiüfcfefr  itaifer,  jtöntg  von  Vreufen  ufw.  i»crorbnen  nfb. 
A  penon  of  hig^h  rank  spoJdng  thns  of  hinuelf  in  the  ist  penon  pL  must  nse  the 
possessive  nnfer  instead  ot  «ein :  (S$  ijl  und  gn  D^ren  gefowmcn,  baf  unfcre  getreuen 
lieben  Untertanen  nf». 

In  the  ninth  eentnry  snch  persona  In  high  standing  who  thns  spoke  of  themselvet  in 
the  ist  person  pL  were  hy  othert  addressed  by  3(r  (and  pers.  pL)  instead  of  the  and 
penon  smg.  Later  all  peiaons  of  rank  or  even  of  good  standing  were  addressed  by  36r, 
and  thns  31^r  became  the  uniTersal  polite  form  tili  the  fourteenth  Century.  In  tne 
l^ddle  Ages  chUdxen  also  addressed  each  of  their  parents  by  3^r,  which  cnstom 
lin^;ers  stiU  in  places  in  the  conntry:  IBater,  bad  ttnt  ffttiS,  bad  <lu4  auf  üvmm 
^etntmeis  an  ben  ^nt  flögt,  bad  bre<6t  fnr  ntt((  ab  (from  Grimm*s  Märchen), 

"Within  the  period  between  the  fourteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centunr  a  new  form  of 
address  became  gradnally  established  towards  persons  of  high  rank.  From  a  feeling  of 
hesitation  to  approach  them  directly  they  were  addressed  indirecüy  by  their  pompons 
titles,  which  cansed  the  verb  to  be  placed  in  the  3rd  person,  «t  first  either  in  the 
sbgnlar  or  plunü,  later  only  in  the  pluraL  ®enn  (Sner  fttrfürfttidbc  ®nabe  glaubte, 
fo  irürbe  ®ie  ®otte«  ^txxixüHtxi  fe^  (Luther).  ^olUxl  (Sner  (ur^it^e  2)nn!(len%tig!eit 
(^ttr6(au(tttgfeit)  audb  Salfen?  (i594>  H.  J.  y.  Braunschweig).  As  in  the  preceding 
examples^  the  possessive  (Sner,  wlucn  was  nsed  in  oonnection  with  the  old  polite  form 
of  address  S^r,  was  still  inconsistently  eetained  in  connection  with  the  new  polite  form 
in  Uie  3rd  person,  but  the  newpossessive  3^r  referring  to  a  fem.  or  pl.  noun  in  the 
3rd  person  soon  sprang  up.  Tne  possessive  form  3br  was  nsed  either  becauae  the 
title  to  which  reference  was  made  was  nsually  fem.,  or  it  was  thonght  that  the  pL 
form  of  the  verb  which  was  so  often  used  with  these  titles  required  a  possessive  which 
referred  to  more  than  one.  In  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  nnmüected  possessive  3(ro 
sprang  up  to  vie  with  (Suer  and  3br.    See  also  188.  i.  o. 

Towanis  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  Century  the  direct  address  in  the  3rd  person,  so 
common  with  persons  of  rank,  began  to  be  used  also  in  polite  address  generally.  The 
titles  ^err  Mr.  and  9rau  Mrs.  were  used,  and  farther  on  in  the  same  sentence  or 
foUowing  ones  replaced  b^  the  pronouns  dr  and  @ie.  Finally  ^err  and  9ran 
dropped  out,  and  wr  and  ^te  with  the  3rd  person  sing,  of  the  Terb  were  nsed  in  direot 
address :  SEBo^itt  ge^t  (fr?  Where  are  you  going?  (addressed  to  a  gentleman).  SBo^in 
gel^t  ®ie  ?  (to  a  lady).  Frederic  the  Great  addressed  his  highest  offioers  by  dr.  ?Skt 
was  the  next  polite  form,  and  bu  was  nsed  towards  (riends  or  to  inferiore 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  Century  a  new  polite*  addiess  arose,  which 
began  a  stmggle  for  supremacy  with  the  polite  forms  (5r,  Sie.  and  3](c  alxeady  in 
use.  The  new  polite  form  was  Sie,  the  3ra  person  pL  instead  of  the  3rd  person  sing., 
thus  only  having  one  form  for  the  two  genders,  This  new  form  gained  the  final  victoiy 
somewhere  near  1740  and  became  firmly  fixed  by  the  rieh  prose  litemture  which 
sprang  up  at  this  time.  However,  dr,  Sie,  3^r,  bu  still  continued  to  be  used  with 
varying  shades  of  meaning.  Towards  the  thinl  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  Century, 
Sie  (with  the  verb  in  the  3zd  pers.  pl.)  was  the  very  polite  form  nsed  to  persons  of 
high  rank  or  position,  or  as  a  special  mark  of  respect.  dr  and  Sie  (with  verb  in  3rd 
pers.  sing.)  were  the  ordinazy  polite  forms  for  ordinary  people  not  well  acquainted, 
lor  older  people  in  addressing  respectfuUy  those  younger,  for  those  in  higher  Station 
in  addressing  in  respectfnl  tone  those  in  lower  Station,  or  for  young  people  who  desired 
to  be  respectfnl  to  older  people  liut  not  coldly  formaL  34r  was  stül  fess  formal,  and 
bu  with  its  pL  i^r  was  used  towards  intimate  friends  or  towards  young  people.  Thia 
State  of  things  can  be  seen  in  Lessing's  play  Minna  von  Barnkeim,  and  continued 
over  into  the  nineteenth  Century,  and  even  lingers  still  in  the  conservative  conntry 
distxicts,  as  can  be  seen  in  recent  anthors  who  give  ns  pictnret  of  raxal  life,  as  in 
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Ludwig*«  Der  Erbf&rster  and  Ebner-Eflchcnbach^s  Die  ünversiandem  auf  dem  Dorfe, 
Tbe  Student  must  remember,  however,  that  this  relation  of  ®ie,  3^r,  and  Clr  to  each 
other  will  not  usually  be  found  in  the  more  stately  langnage  of  the  bigher  forms  of  tbe 
diamatic  literatuxe  of  tMs  period,  for  Cte  is  here  replaced  by  3(t.  Thus  in  Goethe's 
Faust y  Maxgaret  addresies  her  neighbor  Martha  by  @ie  (3rd  sing,  fem.),  towards  whom 
she  desires  to  be  at  onoe  respectiul  and  cordial,  while  the  addresses  Faust  at  first  by 
the  more  formal  and  dignified  3l^t.  Martha  addresses  Margaret  by  the  familiär  bn, 
bnt  Qsnally  nses  3(t  to  the  stranger  Mephistopheles.  For  our  own  time  nsage  is  given 
above.  drr  and  ®  ie  (with  verb  in  sing.),  once  so  polite,  have  sunk  in  rank  even  &low 
3(r,  and  are  now  very  raxely  med  except  in  a  half-jesting  familiär  tone,  while  3^t, 
which  was  promoted  to  nse  in  poetry  and  elevated  disconrae,  espedally  in  the  more 
serious  dramas  of  the  classical  period  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centniy,  has 
been  relegated  to  nse  among  peasants,  where  it  is  m  sections  still  employed  as  a  form 
of  address  to  avoid  the  too  familiär  bu  and  the  too  polite  ®ie  (with  Terb  in  pl.).  The 
polite  form  %vt  has  in  the  drama  of  onr  day  in  large  messore  leplaoed  the  stately  36t 
of  the  classical  period,  as  the  langnage  of  the  drama  has  in  general  takcn  on  to 
a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  the  form  and  tone  of  the  living  spoken  lane;nage.  In 
the  recent  dramas,  howeyer,  that  are  of  a  high  ideal  character,  remoyed  from  the 
common  scenes  of  o-ery  day,  the  traditions  of  the  classical  drama  are  faithfuUy 
pieseived  and  the  stately  36t  prevails. 
For  the  pecnliar  nse  of  pronouns  in  over-polite  language,  see/,  below. 

b.  The  Short  forms  for  the  gen.  sing,  are  now  rarely  found  except 
in  a  few  set  expressions  and  in  poetry.  Though  grammarians 
concede  that  the  long  forms  have  gained  the  victory  for  the 
gen.  sing.,  they  still  dispute  the  victonr  of  all  the  long  forms 
except  i^tcr  for  the  pl.  Of  these  short  iorms  SS^x  (earlier  spelling 
fr)  for  the  gen.  fem.  and  gen.  pl.  for  all  genders  is  now  (except 
occasionally  in  the  gen.  pl.  before  aQcr,  as  in  3l^r  aller  ®Iü(firünfd)e 
empfing  id^)  entirely  obsolete,  although  used  much  in  early  N.H.G., 
and  even  occurring  sometimes  in  poetry  up  to  our  own  time: 
S)er  «&(^r  Bcbarf  {r  (Matt  xxi.  3).  S)a  »utbfit  {t  Bribor  %ugen  auffgetl^an 
(Gen.  iii.  7).  3(C(ein  ie  nul^t  bie  ®eelc  tvett,  Je  nte^t  ber  Seufel  i^r  (egel^rt 
(Uhland).  But  now  i^rer,  not  onlv  in  the  sing,  but  also  in  the  pl. : 
t^rer  Beiber  ^ugrn.  Hence  it  is  only  natural  that  the  plural  gen.  of 
the  other  pronouns  often  assume  the  long  form  after  the  analogy 
of  t^ret.  In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  protests  of  the  ^ammarians, 
these  forms  are  quite  common  in  every  style  of  hterature :  3c^ 
erinnnre  mi(^  ©uret  iij(^t  (Goethe's  Götz,  3,  6).  D  meine  (gltetn !  SKu^ 
vÖCj  erß  ie(t,  je^t  eurer  mi4  erinnern  1  (Grillparzer's  Safpho^  2,  i).  «Rein 
merftvürbtderet  ©egenfaj}  l^dtte  unferer  ivarten  {5nnen  (G.  Keller's  N<ich- 
gelassene  Schriften^  223).  So  3^r  ßuc^  nur  n^ader  l^altet,  |  n?artet  (Eurer 
no4f  ein  ®tu^l  im  |  ^o^en  SReid^dgeri^t  gu  SBe^Iar  (Scheffers  Trompeter, 
zweites  Stück).  ®q  flnb  (Surer  gu  tiel  (Freytag's  Riümeister,  chap.  iv). 
®o  mu^  id^  ed  tun  flatt  eurer  (Fontane'sScAacA  von  Wutheftow,  chap.  iv). 
919  man  unferer  aiet  anfit^tig  würbe  (id.,  StecUin,  chap.  vi).  ®o  Ia<^en 
»ir  eurer  (Raabe's-4.  T.,  chap.  xxiii).  Unb  lagt  bie0  SBett  patt  (Eurer  micf? 
Befieigen  (M.  Greifs  Heinrtch  der  Löwe^  2,  i).  SBir  mü§ten  unferer 
^unbert  fein,  um  bad  (Erforberlic^e  tun  ju  fönnen  (Suttner's  Die  Waffen 
nieder!  1 1 1,  p.  270).  3)le  itafei  w?artet  (Surer,  «6err  Äönifj  ( Wildenbruch's 
König  Heinrich,  1, 9).  3a  Ä5nlg,  um  unferer  aOer  Witten  (Sudermann's 
Teja,  3).  S)u  })bxü  ben  3u(el  aller  fifrü^Iingdfänger,  bie  unfrer  warten  (Haupt- 
mann^ Versunkene  Glocke,  1. 1208).  Siox  eurer  aQer  %ugen  (Fulda's 
Talisman,  1,  9).  Unb  bann  wäre  au^  wol^I  mal  bie  ^i  gefommen,  ba§  bu 
bi<^  unferer  gef(^ämt  ^dttefl  (Ompteda's  Syheskr  von  Geyer,  XCI). 
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3e|t  ober  nie  (ebatf  it^  eurer  (H.  von  Hofihaiinsthal's  Die  Hochzeit  der 
Sobeide^  p.  97). 

In  Luther's  earlier  writings  the  old  dat  pl.  3rd  pers.  {n  (M.H.G.  in) 
is  still  used.  The  weakened  form  en  is  still  found  in  the  language 
of  the  youthful  Goethe :  3c^  wiU  'en  bie  SBürme  (now  SBumter)  f(^on  ixvA 
ber  i)^afe  jiel^n  (Utfaust^  p.  23).  This  weakened  form  is  still  in  use  in 
colloquial  language,  but  is  no  longer  written.. 

The  lengthened  forms  ineinir,  beiner,  feiner,  i^rer,  instead  of  older 
mein,  bein,  fein,  i^r,  have  probably  arisen  under  the  influence  of  the 
ending  er  in  the  gen.  pl.  forms  unfer  and  euer.  The  modern  ending 
en  in  the  dat  pl.  il^nen  has  probably  been  added  to  older  i^n  under 
the  influence  of  the  dat.  pL  ending  in  nouns  and  adjectives. 

<r.  The  old  neut  gen.  sing,  ed  is  still  found  in  a  few  set  expressionSj, 
but  is  in  fact  not  feit  as  a  eenitive ;  3^  (in  ed  mübe  I  am  tired  of  it. 
(£r  n^ill  ed  uid^t  SQort  ^aten  He  will  not  acknowledge  it  S)ann  n^irb  ed 
jeber  S)an!  wiffen,  n;enn  $reu$end  9tegent  unb  $reu$end  <&eer  Itrett  flnb 
(Raabe's  Guimanns  Reisen,  chap.  xix).  This  ed  is  now  feit  as  a  nom. 
or  acc,  and  thi3  false  conception  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  nom.'  or 
acc.  of  other  words,  where  the  gen.  should  stand :  <Sd  (gen.  construed 
as  nom.,  hence  also  ba6)  nimmt  mii^  äBunber  It  siuprises  me,  lit. 
wonderment  seizes  me  on  account  of  it.  <SB  (Idnb  alfo  »irflit^  fd^Iimm; 
aber  bad  (acc.)  votiüXt  er  nid^t  SBort  ]^aben:(Spielhagen's  Freigeboren^ 
p.  264).  3^  weif  bir  bdne  (acc. ;  better  \kt  betne)  SreigeSigfeit  grofen 
S)anf  (Alex.  König,  looi  Nacht,  IL  p.  15).  .See  also  260. 3.  b,  and 
262.il  B.A). 

d.  The  gen.  of  all  genders  and  numbers  in  composition  with  the 
prepositions  wegen  on  account  of,  wittenybr  the  sake  of,  ]^aI6en  (or  l^alS) 
on  account  of,  change  the  last  letter  of  their  long  forms  to  t: 
meinetwegen  on  my  account,  for  all  I  care ;  meimtwiHen  for  my  sake ; 
meinet]^aI6en  on  my  account;  beinetwegen,  &c. 

Note  I.  Tbis  is  only  a  conTcnient  way  of  stating  this  nite,  for  et  in  tnetnet,  betnet, 
&C.  is  in  leality  not  the  ^ta.  ending  of  the  personal  pronouns  at  all,  bat  the  ooirapted 
form  of  a  possessive  fidj.  In  eomponnds  with  l^alben  (sometimes  contiacted  to  ^aI6) 
and  tregen,  the  tecond  dement  is  in  reality  a  noun  in  the  dat.  pl.,  used  adverbially  (see 
923. 1. 10.  c)t  the  first  element  is  the  modifying  possessive :  meinen  l^atben,  lit.  upom 
my  sides  (i.  e.  acconnt),  or  meinen  koegen.  The  eomponnds  with  toiflen  are  in  reality 
in  the  aoc.  sing. govemed  by  the  prep.  um:  (um)  itce(A)hoU(ctt «um  i^cen  9S>i(fen  (still 
in  this  form  in  Luther's  Bible,  Gen.  xit.  16).  In  all  these  cases  an  excresoent  i  has 
forced  its  way  into  the  words  after  the  n  of  the  possessive,  foUowed  by  the  diopping 
of  n.  However,  by  populär  conception  these  possessives  are  construed  as  the  goutive 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  and  indeed  often  the  real  gcnitive  of  the  personal  pronouns 
can  be  heard :  äBcgen  metner  lte<  t  (Hauptmann*ii  Michael  Krämer^  Act  i)  Kead  for 
all  I  care  1  The  genitive  forms  are  the  rnle  when  the  prooonn  is  sepaxated  froni  the 
preposition  by  several  words :  meiner  felBfl  unb  beinettoegen,  beinet  unb  ber  SRnttcr 
»egen.  . 

Note  3.  Instead  of  the  ending  $ct  or  txx  we  oilen  fmd  $0  in  colloquial  language  after 
the  analogy  of  the  genitive  of  nouns  in  such  expressions  as  ^t^i^  falben,  (§lefunb(eit<< 
mgen :  aRein^lyalben  rebet  boc^,  toad  i^r  Wo((t  (Hauptmann*«  Michael  Krämer^  Act  i). 
fD2ein#n)rgen  (ib.;  also  HirschfSeld's  Agnes  Jordan^  Act  3).  We  sometimes  find  the 
double  ending  it :  mein'ttfkoegeu  (Anzengruber^s  SchandfUch^  chapi.  xiii). 

e.  On  account  of  the  enclitic  or  proditic  nature  of  the  personal 
pronouns  they  often  in  colloquial  language  sufier  aphaeresis, 
syncope,  or  a  shortening  of  the  vowel.    If  monosyllabic  the  initial 
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vowely  if  disyllabic  the  unaccented  t,  may  drop  out,  as  in  the 
foUowing  examples  taken  from  Hauptmann's  Einsame  Menschen: 
Unb  ber  3un(|e . . «  na  {a !  S)em  gi6t  man  feine  WMdf,  man  ^ält'n  (for  i^n) 
fauier . « .  aier  bad  fann  'ne  SKagb  aud^  machen,  iinb  f|>&tet . « .  fpätet  fann 
i(^'m  (for  i^m)  bo^  nic^td  me^r  bieten.  3(^  muf  3^n'n  fagen.  3<^  ffaV^ 
(for  e«)  fti^on  lange  bemerft.  The  one  form  '8  (for  e«)  is  now  common 
even  in  the  literary  form  of  speech.  In  coUoquial  language  un- 
accented @te  often  becomes  ®e  (je?). 

A^tf.  In  dialect  tbe  penonal  pronouns  are  often  carioaslT  deformed,  as  in  the 
following:  mir  (for  loic),  arising  from  auimilation  to  the  nnal  consonant  of  the 
preceding  verb,  as  in  ^m  mir  (for  baben  mx) ;  bir  (or  ber)  or  tic  (or  tet)  -  t^t, 
arising  from  soch  fonns  as  fei  bir  (for  feib  ibO ;  n6  (for  fte)»  from  such  fonns  as^obn^ 
(for  baben  jte). 

^  In  over-polite  language,  when  the  address  is  to  a  superior, 
the  direct  form  ®ie  is  avoided  in  the  first  instance  and  the  title  in 
the  third  person  used  instead.  Later  on  in  the  sentence  when  the 
same  person  is  again  addressed,  the  third  person  pL  form  of  the 
personal  pronoun  is  used  and  also  the  possessive  corresponding  to 
this  form,  both  pronoun  and  possessive,  however,  being  written 
with  a  capital  letter  to  indicate  direct  address :  S)em  Staxl  muf  man 
{ut  fein,  ber  xft  fo  alert,  wie  voa^,  ^txt  Stmtdrat  werben  3^e  ^eube  ^aben 
(Arnold).  Vltin  «^erj  weiSfagt,  (Ew.  S)urc^Iau^t  werben  bie  (Erhaltung 
meined  ü^ebend,  bad  ganj  3^nen  gel^brt,  nid^t  berfc^mä^n,  unb  mid^  in  ber 
{^eme  ald  3bren  un)}eräu§erten  Untertanen  betrachten  wollen  (J.  H.  Voss). 
In  early  N.H.G.,  however,  the  pronouns  ot  the  third  person  sing: 
could  also  be  used  here,  as  the  verb  could  also  be  in  tne  sing,  (see 
Noie  under  a,  above) :  S)a  nun  (Sw.  furfürjilic^e  @nabe  begel^rt  ju  wtffen, 
wad  @ie  tun  foQ  in  biefet  @ad^e,  jumal  Sie  meint,  Sie  l^abe  biet  ju  wenig 
getan,  fo  antworte  ic^  untertänig,  (Sw.  furfürßlic!^e  ©naben  ^at  fd^on  aQjubiel 
getan,  unb  fotlte  gar  nic^td  tun  (Luther). 

When  the  person  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  the  third 
person  pl.  form  of  the  pronoun  is  now  also  used  here,  but  is 
written  with  a  small  letter :  S)er  <&err  SDMIer  laffen  {l(^  empfehlen,  unb 
fte  wiirbcn  am  Sonntag  pxm  S>iner  erf^inen  (report  of  a  servant  to 
his  mistress  in  Wildenbruch's  Eifernde  Liebe,  chap.  vi)  The  artist 
sends  his  compliments  and  begs  to  say  that  it  will  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  dine  with  you  on  Sunday. 

ß.  In  Gothic  the  personal  pronouns  have  a  dual,  i.  e.  a  form  use4  in 
acmressing  two  persons.  Later  the  dual  disappeared  from  the  literary 
language,  and  the  plural  assumed  its  office  in  addition  to  its  own.  In 
Bavarian  and  Austrian  dtalects,  however,  the  dual  fonns  for  the  second 
person,  etf  or  c4,  enfer,  enf,  enf,  replaced  the  plural  forms  i^r,  euer,  eud^,  eui^,  and 
axe  still  generally  used,  filling  the  office  of  both  dual  and  plural :  ttmfe^ren 
fonnt'd  (for  fönnt  e«  «  fönnt  i^r),  flie(  ber  SBote  l^en>or.  ^\a  ijt'd.  ^rr  SInbert 
(name)  U^i  fagen :  SRir  (for  loir ;  see.  e»  Note)  braud^en  en(  ni(^t  (Roseg^er). 
From  the  frequent  contraction  of  the  verb  with  the  following  dual  has  ansen 
the  idea  that  the  2nd  pers.  pl.  ending  of  the  indic.  and  imper.  is  td :  fbi  jung' 
£ent*  fennt«  freiU«^  nur  'n  (ufligen  SteinKot^ferbami«  (Anzengruber's  KreuxeU 
Schreiber^  3,  i).  ®e|^td  y^i,  Jtinbcr,  ge^t^  ein  toenig  in  ben  ^of  'naud  (Raimund's 
Der  Verschwender^  3,  7). 

141.  Personal  pronouns  have  a  much  narrower  ränge  of  useful- 
pess  in  German  than  in  English.    l*he  lack  of  accent  and  other 
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defects  cause  them  very  often  to  be  replaced  by  heavier  or  more 
ezplicit  forms. 

1.  When  the  Aird  person  is  emphasized,  the  demon.  ber,  bte,  bad 
very  often  takes  the  place  of  the  personal  pronoun :  !Rit  bem  fanit  man 
nid^td  machen  You  can't  do  anything  with  htm.  Unb  ein  <&ut,  ein  «&ut ! 
9^it  ^tm  ging  id^  nic^t  in  ber  SBüjie  Samara  um  SAittemac^t  What  a  hat  1 
I  wouldn't  wear  it  in  the  desert  of  Sahara  at  midnight. 

2.  The  gen«  sing,  and  pl.  of  pronouns  representing  things  is 
regularly  replaced  by  the  demon.  genitives  beffen,  btren,  or  bedfe(6en, 
ber(el6en :  SBe^alte  bein  ®elb ;  i<^  bebarf  beffen  nid^t  Keep  yoür  money ; 
I  am  not  in  need  of  it  @pate  bie  SBorte ;  ed  flnb  beten  genug  geive^felt 
Save  your  words;  enough  of  them  have  already  been  spoken. 
@ie,  tro^  eined  languifTanten  3uge0,  ober  Dietleic^t  aud^  um  bedfet^en  neiden, 
eine  ®cl^5n^eit  erflen  Olanged  (Fontane's  C^cüe,  chap.  ix). 

Note,  The  partitive  gea.  of  personal  prononns  lepreaenting  either  penons  or  things 
may  often  be  replaced  in  the  3rd  person  not  only  by  the  gen.  of  bet  or  berfetbe,  bnt  also 
by  the  dat.  of  the  personal  prononn  after  the  prep.  )>on  in  case  of  penons  and  the 
adverbial  componnd  of  the  prep.  with  the  demon.  ba  (see  5  below)  in  case  of  things : 
viele  berfcl6en,  beten  )>iele  many  of  them  (persons  or  things  according  to  the  context), 
fe^0  )>on  i6nen  six  (persons)  ot  them,  fe<(tf  bavon  six  (things)  of  them.  The  daL  after 
von  may  also  replace  the  gen.  of  the  fixit  and  second  persons :  fe<^tf  von  un6.  Some- 
times  the  prep.  untet  is  used  instead  of  von :  iveld^ev  nntet  ett<!^  whidi  of  you»  who 
among  yon. 

3.  The  gen.  of  a  pronoun  which  represents  a  thing  and  depends 
upon  a  noun  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article  or  a  pronominal 
adjective  is  usually  replaced  by  the  gen.  of  berfel6e,  not  oy  the  gen. 
of  bcr :  (Ed  blieb  ni^td  üMg  aU  ben  ^art  abgufc^neiben ;  babei  ging  ^n 
Heiner  ^eil  bedfelben  (of  it)  verloren  (Märchen).  Sn^ifc^en  metner  le|ten 
«^eimfel^r  ind  QSaterl^aud  unb  meinem  enbgüUigen  iBerlaffen  bfdfeI6en(Raabe). 
In  case  of  a  reference  to  an  amount  we  may  also  use  an  adverbial 
Compound  here :  <St  ^atte  bie  bon  %nna  i^m  mitgegebenen  Srotfd^nitte  aud 
feiner  3agbtafcl^e  genommen ;  aber  er  a$  nur  einen  fleinen  S!eil  bavon  (Storm's 
Schweigen). 

4.  The  simple  dative  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  not 
freely  used  with  reference  to  things,  but  nevertheless  occur  in 
limited  measure:  Sie  Unternehmungen  meinet  Rufend  flnb  in  grog,  aU 
ba$  bu  i^nen  im  SSege  flehen  fottteft  (Goethe's  Götz,  4,  4).  SBeibe  liebten 
bad  ^mmtx,  unb  gaben  t^m  auf  Jtoflen  aUet  anbern  ben  ißorjug  (Fontane's 
Schach  von  Wuthenow,  IV).  The  dat  forms  il^m,  i^r,  i^nen  are  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  persons  that  they  are  in  general  avoided 
in  reference  to  things.  It  seems  that  present  usage  prefers  here 
the  dat  of  berfetbe :  Serfud^e,  ben  SSerein  ju  berfolgen,  n^erben  bemfelben  nut 
neued  SBac^dtum  berlei^n.  S)ur(^  ^o^e  ber  ©ebdube  fuc!^te  man  ju  erfe^n, 
xcai  benfelben  wx  SBreite  unb  Siefe  abging. 

The  dat.  bem  is  usually  used  with  reference  to  the  thought  of 
a  preceding  clause  or  sentence:  3)ad  gfräulein  tat  einen  affeftierten 
@(^rei  unb  n?id^  jurütf.  Soatbim  fd^enfte  bem  feine  SBeac^tung,  fpnbern  faßte 
Mo§,  &c  (Marriot's  Der  geisütche  Tod,  chap.  xviii). 

5.  A.  The  dat.  and  acc.  of  the  personal  pronouns  of  all  genders 
and  numbers,  when  they  represent  things,  are  not  usually  used  after 
prepositions,  but  are  replaced  by  an  adverbial  Compound  formed 
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by  appending  the  prep.  to  the  demon.  adverb  ha  (before  consonants 
except  in  case  of  bamac^,  which  occurs  about  as  frequently  as  banac^) 
or  bar  (before  a  vowel) :  ^xtx  xft  ein  3!if*  unb  b(a)rauf  (for  auf  i^m)  iji  ein 
fbndi.  <Sr  {am  \)ox  eine  ^ür  unb  jlieg  bage^n  (for  gegen  flc).  A :  (kt  ^attt 
mix  Derfprp^n,  biefe  »tätigen  Briefe  auf  bie  $off  }u  geben.  B :  9Benn 
3^nen  baran^  liegt,  »iS  i^  bamlf  (with  them)  ^ingel^.  @eine  ®tü^Ie 
»aren  uralt,  aBer  er  lub  tdgli^  {emanben  ein,  barauf  ju  fii^tn  (Goethe). 

In  colloquial  language  these  adverbial  Compounds  may  in  a  few 
cases  be  used  with  reference  to  bad  S^äb^en,  and  hence  in  this  one 
instance  may  refer  to  persons :  9lämli^  ber  {unge  SH^enfc!^  ...  in  unferer 
©efc^ic^t^rjä^Iung  friegt  fein  S^äbd^en  e^nfadd,  unb  toirb  \o  glüdlic!^  bamit 
aU  möglich  (Raabe's  Gutmanns  Reisen,  Intr.). 

The  one  preposition  in  is  changed  to  txn  in  these  Compounds  to 
express  the  acc.  relation  (228. 1. 9) :  8Ber  anbern  eine  ®rube  gräbt, 
fäOt  fettjl  b(a)rein'  Who  digs  a  pitfallfor  oüiers  may  fall  into  it  himself 
but  3fi  er  im  <&aufe?   0le(n,  er  i{l  nic^t  b(a)rin. 

Sometimes  another  adverb  can  be  used  instead  of  ba :  Qnbli^ 
fanben  ttir  bad  Sintm^t  unb  gingen  hinein. 

In  connection  with  the  rule  for  the  use  of  these  adverbial 
Compounds  study  carefuUy  e  and  B,  below,  where  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  given.  The  literary  language  of  our  time  is  not  in 
general  favorable  to  adverbial  Compounds  as  Substitutes  for  pro- 
nouns,  and  the  rule  is  not  so  broad  and  not  so  uniformly  foUowed 
as  the  grammarians  represent    See  also  158. 2.  A. 

a,  This  same  constniction  is  used  when  the  reference  is  to  persons,  if 
they  are  taken  coUectively :  9)iele  J^naBen  toaren  ba,  aber  SBiI^tm  loar  nid^t 
barun'trr  Many  boys  were  there,  but  William  was  not  among  them,  or  in  the 
crowd. 

It  is  also  used  with  reference  to  words  representing  persons  where  the 
reference  is  more  to  the  abstract  idea  contained  in  the  word  than  to  an 
individual :  Ratten  fle  frinrn  itatfrr?  £irbe  ffrau !  Qx  ifl  nur  ber  ®d^ttm  baoon 
(Goethe's  Götz,  4,  4)  He  is  only  the  shadow  of  one. 

b,  In  the  preceding  Compounds  the  accent  rests  upon  the  vowel  of  the 
preposition,  and  hence  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  adverb  being  slighted  is 
often  entirely  suppressed.  By  shifting  the  accent  from  the  preposition  to  the 
adverb  ba  a  new  point  of  view  is  gained.  In  baj[r),  which  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  demonstrative  ber,  the  demonstrative  lorce  becomes  strong  with 
the  aid  of  the  accent,  and  the  attention  is  called  to  the  place  or  ^1  the 
attendant  drcumstances :  ntd^t  ba'burc^,  ^itt^urd^  not  through  thai  entrance, 
but  through  this.  SDar'an  erfenn(e)  id^  i^n  By  that  very  thing  I  recognize  him. 
SEDa«  er  einmal  fagt,  ba'bei  bleibt  er.  Often  doubled,  espedally  in  populär  lan* 
guage :  IDa'brin,  nid^t  ^iet^rin. 

Nifie.  In  early  N.H.G.  the  demonstrative  adverb  ba  was  here  not  so  closely 
united  with  the  preposition  as  now,  bat  coald  be  aeparated  from  it  by  several  words, 
and  so  occasionally  even  later  in  the  dassical  period :  S)a  fo((  e<  bei  bleiben  (Luther), 
^a  ^tljXkU  Uti^  ®ott  )>0C  (Goethe).  In  populär  speech  this  usage  is  still  common; 
^a  muf  ein  So^  in  fein  (Jensen's  Schatzsucher^  p.  a66).  When  Uius  separated  the  ba 
has  demonstrative  force,  and  hence  is  strongly  accented.  'Where,  however,  the  demon- 
strative foroe  is  weak  the  ba  is  often  omitted  altogether  in  easy  colloquial  and  populär 
language :  fangen  Sie  ben  aattjeit  itr&in)K l  an  ben  Slagel  1  Jtontmt  ia  bo^  nu^t«  bei 
(-babei)  'rau^I  Q^xXbe%  DU  Heimatlosen^  p.  52). 

c,  ^ier  +  preposition  has  often  pure  demonstrative  force,  being  equal  to 
biefer  and  preposition,  and  hence  has  then  the  accent  and  cannot  be  con^ 
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tracted :  ^in'in  l^aBm  ®k  re^t  In  this  respect  you  are  right    The  acoenty 
however,  is  placed  upon  the  preposition  if  the  demonstrative  foroe  is  weak. 

d,  Thus  we  see  in  b  and  c  that  the  demonstratives  bec  and  birfcr,  when 
they  refer  to  things,  are  replaced  after  prepositions  in  the  same  way  as  the 
personal  pronouns,  differing  from  the  latter  only  in  accent. 

e.  The  reguUu:  pronominal  forms  are,  however,  often  preferred  to  the 
adverbial  Compounds  in  all  grammatical  and  rhetorical  uses,  but  especially 
in  the  plural  (except  in  case  of  a  collective  idea)  and  where  a  thing  or  idea 
is  personifiedy  or  is  vividly  pictured  as  having  individual  foroe  or  life:  (Sr 
nalfm  tineu  Sp^en  8(^cetbpa))ur,  btc  »oc  i^m  auf  bem  $ult(  U^  tmb  begann  auf  i^m 
mit  bcm  SCeifhfl  aKer^nb  @d^n6rfel  unb  Srabc^fen  gu  geid^nra  (Volkmann).  Uiu 
mittelbar  Bintet  btm  $farr^fe,  fleiat  bec  ^\x&j%c\  lel^nan,  auf  i^m  fo  jiemli^  tir  fnner 
SHtte  bte  n&^mitte(a(tct(i^e  ffclbflcinftrd^e  (Fontane's  SteehUn^  I.  p.  4).  9lebrn  bem 
Saun  aber,  in  gteii^ec  Sinu  mit  i^m,  {lanb  eine  grüngefhii^ene  fBanf  (ib.,  VII.  p.  105). 
^\H  nxKfcre  mmoölbenbe  ffitmament,  bie«  maicjl&tifd^  S)a<^,  mit  goCbenem  ffeutt  aitf « 
gelegt — ivar  ade«  in  gu  autet  Dtbnung,  a(4  ba(  tote  vntf  ou^  nmr  ben  attetgeringfifii 
tRi(  burd^  e<  \fiAvx  bocjteQen  fannen  (Raabe's  Alte  Nester^  I.  chap.  x).  liefe, 
®ott,  tooA  l^t  fte  )>ott  meinen  ®^nfen  outfile^  muffen!  unb  ttot  ba<  Ari^e  loar,  baii 
SKIet^taffe  toar  no<^  }ttrü(f  unb  ging  i^  Aber  afle«  Übrige  (inantf,  bi^  fte  \^  aud^  in 
e0,  toie  tu  d((e  meine  anbeten  Unfinnigfeiten^mir  gu  ISiebe^gefunben  ^atfe  (ib.,  chap.  xüi). 
Sßon  neuem  todfgte  e«  ftd^  )>on  aden  Letten  l^ec  gegen  bad  l^ergoglic^e  dteit^au^  l^n 
unb  in  e0  l^inein  (id.,  Gutntanns  Reisen^  chap.  xv).  3n  ber  9Kitte  ftanlb  ein 
gebeifter  Xifife  nnb  auf  i^m  eine  ftnga^C  itbcner  Xettec  (Eboer-Eschenbach's  Ver^ 
scholUn),  3^te  Manen  Ibigen  tiMiren  vienei<^t  )»  l^etf,  ^bfx  t^  lag  Ceele  in  i^en 
(G.  Ompteda).  3n  @tra(burg  bUbete  {t(^  jjeiie^  Seben  in  unb  mit  ber  IRatur,  iene« 
®efü^(  ber  SBein>anbtf(^fi,  be^  Gindfein«  mit  i^r  (personifying  natuie)  bei  (Boct^ 
vx  ber  ,^ft  unb  Xiejfe  avA,  bie  n>ir  in  feiner  ^id^tung  ber  n&d^Sen  3abre  a«  einen 
bebeutenben  ffortfi^ritt  gnr  mobemen  Knffaffung  ber  9latur  bekounbem.  ^ie  S)t<fetttiig 
tfl  fein  ))]^otograp^if(^er  9l)>))arat,  bec  fHutoc  fommt  in  i^c  bo((  jiet<  |um  SB«rf<^in 
(Richard  Weissenfeis). 

^  In  the  same  manner  we  often  find  the  adverbial  Compound  l^ier  +  preposi* 
tion  replaced  by  a  preposition  foUowed  by  a  case  form  of  the  neuter  of  bief:; : 
SRad^  biefem— ed  toar  uneber  ein  @onnabenb— gin^  Setoin  nnb  4u:f4f<^t  in  bie  $fant 
(Fontane's  Vor  dem  Sturm^  IV.  chap.  xxvii).  The  adverbial  construction, 
however,  is  quite  uniformly  used  to  refer  to  a  verb,  or  to  the  thought  contained 
in  a  preceding  or  following  phrase  or  proposition,  also  to  refer  coUectively 
to  things  already  mentidnea:  SBicb  ec  fommen?  3d^  stoeifle  bacan.  9(bcr  fo^e 
mir  bod^,  fragte  bie  ISkibe  ben  S)om{irau(^^  toarum  bu  noi^  ben  itUibem  ber  oorbcu 
gel^enben  SRenfd^en  fo  begierig  bift    ®a«  toinfl  bu  bamit? 

B.  Not  all  prepositions  can,  as  in  A,  form  Compounds  with  the 
demonstrative  ba,  but  this  construction  is  limited  to  an,  auf,  aud. 
Bei,  butc^,  für,  gegen,  ^inter,  in,  mit,  na(!^,  neben,  ob,  o^ne  (only,  however,  in 
populär  langua^e),  übet,  unter,  um,  )>on,  Dor,  »iber,  }u,  groif^en.  In  case 
of  other  prepositions,  this  construction  is  replaced  by  others : 

a.  The  preps.  l^alb  and  n^egen  are  appended  to  the  gen.  of  the 
demon.  pronoun  (see  129. 2.  a.  a) :  bed^aU,  be^wegen  on  account  of  it, 
therefore. 

Ä.  After  all  other  preps.  or  prep.  phrases  with  the  force  of  a  prep. 
the  personal  pronouns  are  usually  replaced  by  berfelbe :  ®le  wollte 
fl^  bur(^  bad  ®elb  Sorteile  )>erf(!^afen,  auf  bie  fte  o^ne  badfelbe  nic^t  re^inen 
fonnte.  3n  meinem  britten  Sa^re  befiel  mid^  eine  ft^n^ere  Jtranf^t  unb  td^ 
blieb  in  9o(ge  berfelBen  an  aOen  ©liebem  geU(fmt. 

NcU.  We  often  find  berfelbe  even  after  prepositions  which  cnn  form  with  ba  the 
jidvcrbial  componnds  detcribed  in  A :  «Bnb  fegnete  ben  ffebenben  Jtag  »nb  heiliget Jn  | 
borumb  |  ba«  er  9Xi  bem  felben  gentg«^  ^atte  »ou  aHen  feinen  SSenfen  (Gen.  ü.  3).  ^ter 
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ISo^m  fp&ter  (attt  et  U»  ^Ur^U  im  8fttd^tU4ett'9Gu|»boi  fieFaufi  unb  l^ielt  mit 
einem  alten  ©efeKeit  unb  einer  no<^  dlteccn  €((»cjiei  feinen  Qingng  in  ba^felh 

(Storm's  Bötjcr, Bosch). 

The  ose  oi  berfelbe  is  espedally  common  to  represent  ä  notm  after  öne  pKposition 
in  instances  where  two  prepositiöna  which  take  difTerent  cases  ^oTem  one  nonn :  in 
bet  i^itd^  linb  nm  biefel»e  instead  of  the  .incorrect  in  Uttb  um  bte  itiriJ^e.  In  case  of 
peisons  the  personal  pronoun  shoold  be  nsed  instead  of  berfelbe :  mit  bem  ^ater  unb 
o^ne  Ün.  Good  anthors,  however,  cfVen  disregaxd  these  niles  of  the  grammarians  and 
place  both  piepositions  before  the  nonn,  which  is  then  govemed  by  the  second  pxeposi- 
tion :  itm  tmb  neben  bem  ^aftaUan  (Goethe).  Sl^ve  Sio^ter  tvitb  meine  Stan  mit  ober 
gegen  S^un  SBiden  (H.  Seider»  Lang^  lang  ist^s  her),  Sometimei  the  noon  » 
repeated :  mit  @ott  unb  burcfe  (Sott  (Andresen*s  Sprachgebrauch^  p.  193).  Often  in  case 
ctfa  pronominal  object:  SBad  in  il^m  nnb  nm  i(n  nnb  über  i^m  tfl  ( W.  Wackemagel). 

6.  Similar  to  the  distinction  between  fein,  i^t  and  beffcn,  boren 
(see  188. 2.  d)  is  the  difference  between  er,  fte,  ed  and  betfelic,  btefelSe, 
badfelBe.  @r  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sentence,  or  in 
a  complex  sentence  to  the  subject  of  the  main  clause,  while  berfelBe 
(or  biefer)  refers  to  some  oblique  case  in  the  preceding  sentence,  or 
in  a  complex  sentence  to  some  word  in  a  preceding  subordinate 
clause  or  Infinitive  phrase,  be  it  a  nom.  or  an  oblique  case:  S^ein 
SBruber  itl  gu  feinem  ^reunbe  gegangen.  S)etfcl6e  (or  biefer)  nnd  o^ite  i^n 
ben  «((auf  ntd^t  aBf^Iiegen  My  brother  has  gone  to  his  friend's.  The 
latter  will  not  close  the  bargain  without  him.  Sagt(i0li<^  ritt  er 
(@raf  Seuß)  «ud  auf  feinem  Befannten  ®{^imnlel,  bid  berfelbe  (i.e.  ber 
®(^immel)  i^  $arid  oxi  3tltrrdfd^»ä(^  jiari.  S)er  JtnoBe  xoeViXt  nid^t  fagen, 
baf  ber  $unb  iijti  gebiffen  platte,  bamit  man  be nfelben  (i.  e.  ben  «6unb)  tixäcji 
fc^Iagen  ntö^te. 

The  personal  pronoun  should,  however,  always  be  used  in  all 
the  above  cases  anstead  of  berfelfie  or  biefer,  if  no  ambiguity  would 
arise  therefrom :  ^t  S)i^Iomaten  forberten  bie  SSUfer  auf,  bemütig  ®ott 
2U  t>reifen  unb  i^m  So6  ju  fingen  (Raabe). 

£U  Th^  oblique  cases  of  either  er  or  berfrfbe  may  refer  to  an  oblique  case  in 
the  preceding  sentence:  SRein  SBniber  i^  |tt  feinem  ffrennbe  gegangen.  <5r  n>iU 
bann  mit  i^m  (now  more  common  than'bemfetbcn  or  biefem)  tn  bie  @tabt  dfl^eit. 
In  case,  however,  the  reference  is  to  a  thing,  berfelbe  is  quite  common :  Sburc^ 
401^  ber  ®ebäube  fu^te  man  gn  erfe^en,  tooA  benfelbqji  an  breite  nnb  Xiefe  abging.  !Dic 
Pronomina  bemon1lrati)oa  begeid^Aen  einen  ®egenflanb  baburd^,  ba(  jie  auf  benfelben 
l^tntteifen.  Always  so  in  case  of  a  gen.  which  poinüs  back  to  some  definite 
thing  and  depends  upon  a  noun  modified  by  an  article  or  pronominal  adj. : 
2)te  fmtigen  äRnnborten  ^aben  bie  ®e(tung  be«  Präteritum«  no<^  toeiter  eingefd^r&nft : 
locite  Gebiete  l^ben  ben  3nbifatiD  benfelben  au<^  al<  Sorm  ber  einfad^en  @r)&^tnng 
gang  ober  teiltoetfe  eingebüßt  (BehagePs  Die  deutsche  Sprache^  p.  324,  and  ed.). 

A.  If  there  are  two  substaqtives  in  a  sentence  beides  the  subject,  both  of 
which  are  referred  to  in  a  following  sentence  or  clause,  it  js  often  best  to 
repiesent  the  one  which  in  the  following  sentence  or  clause  must  be  in  the 
Uom.  by  biefer  and  the  other  one  by  berfrCbe :  S!)er  ^err  nal^m  bem  SBebienten  ba« 
Q^elb  touber  q&,  a(«  biefer  i^m  bo^felbe  geflo^ien  l^tte,  or  al«  i^m  biefe«  i9on  bemfelben 
geflo^Ien  tvorben  )oar.  It  is  best  to  avoid  such  clumsy  sentences  whepcver 
ambiguity  would  not  arise,  and  use  the  simple  personal  pronoun  for  reference 
to  persons:  34  nel^me  meinen  JKnbcm  alle  ^ü^er  >b,  fobaib  fie  felbe  nid^t  mel^r 
Inrani^  (Rosegger). 

7.  In  general  berfelbe  is  used  instead  of  a  piersonal  pronoun  for 
sake  of  euphony  or  barmony.  The  following  cases  of  thts  use 
occur  not  infrequently.  .  . 
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a.  To  prevent  two  fle's,  or  a  Sie  and  a  fte  from  Coming  together : 
3^  bitte  um  bie  S^itung,  trenn  @ie  btefeI6e  getefen  ^aben.  Many  eood 
stylists,  however,  do  not  feel  the  repetition  of  \%  as  harsh :  llnna 
C^lifaBet^  .  .  •  fagte  bedrcegen  Dnfel  *&anrea  %tbeutungen  einerfeitd  emfler 
auf  ald  (Soa;  anberfeitd  beurteilte  fie  f!e  weniger  flreng  a(d  ber  @ro^t)ater 
(R.  Huch's  Ludoif  Ursleu^  chap.  xxi). 

6.  !DerfeI6e  is  often  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense  to  refer  to 
some  preceding  wordwith  all  its  modiiiers,  as  it  is  feit  as  a  more 
appropriate  form  than  the  light  personal  pronouns  to  represent 
a  weighty  expression  or  a  heavy  combination  of  words:  jum 
täglid^cn  Umgang  vnaAtitt  Seute  fon^o^I  ald  jur  SBriefTve^dlung  gnifc^en 
benfelbem  S)ad  (Srfiä^einen  ber  9B5rter6&^er  Don  Jtluge  unb  t&epne  fonnte 
mic^  ni^t  "o^n  meinem  93or^a6en  (Intention  to  publish  a  dictionary) 
abbringen,  ba  biefelben  (i.  e.  bte  9B5rterbüd)er  ))ou  Jtluqe  unb  i^eli^ne)  in  i^rrr 
3(ntage  gan^  t)erfd)ieben  ))on  bem  meinigen  flnb(Paurs  Wörterbuch^  Preface). 

8.  In  early  N.  H.G.,  berfelbe,  aside  from  its  primary  meaning  tiie 
sante,  was  often  employed  as  a  pure  demonstrative  or  deter- 
minative =  ber  or  berfenige.  See  182.  i.  B.  a.  The  word  gradually 
extended  its  boundaries  so  that  it  included  the  meanings  of  ber  and 
er  (jle,  ed).  The  older  use  as  a  pure  demonstrative  or  determinative 
has  in  large  measure  disappeared,  but  its  use  instead  of  the  per« 
sonal  pronouns  has  increased  so  that  it  is  often  used  without 
reason  where  a  personal  pronoun  would  be  simpler  and  better: 
Jtleinigfeiten,  bie  er  bon  S^arianen  erl^alten  ober  berfelben  (=  i^r)  geraubt 
Batte  (Goethe).  !Der  $rin)  Jtarl  ifl  bon  feinem  Unwo^Ifein  fo  tt)eit  wieber 
IpergefleHt,  baf  berfelbe  (=  er)  mä)t  me^r  bad  SBett  )u  ^ftten  gendtigt  ifl 
{Kölnische  Zeitung).     At  the   present  time   grammarians   quite 

fpnerally  censure  this  free  use  of  berfelbe,  and  urge  that  the  simple 
orms  ber  and  er  be  used  where  it  is  possible.    The  best  usage  of 
our  time  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  articles. 

9.  Except  after  prepositions  tne  uninflected  ed  has,  diiTering  from 
other  personal  pronouns,  a  wide  iield  of  usefulness.     It  is  used  : 

a.  Like  bied  (128.  A.  a)  to  express  identity :  <£d  ifl  eine  fd^öne  Slume. 
@d  (they)  jlnb  f^öne  Slumen.  @inb  e9  (they)  3^re  Jttnber  ?  Sa  iß  mein 
©ruber. 

b.  A3  object  in  various  constructions,  especially  referring  to 
some  fact  or  thing  already  mentioned  or  more  or  less  understood, 
or  to  a  condition  of  things :  SD^arie  ifl  l^ier.  3^  xct\^  ed.  3c^  fann  ed 
nid^t  länger  mit  anfe^en.  3d^  ^ielt  ed  enblid^  ni^t  länger  aud.  (Sr  bringt 
ed  n?eit  He  is  getting  along  in  the  world.  SD^ad^en  ®ie  fid^'a  bequem 
Make  yourself  comfortable.  (Sr  mac^t  ed  ju  arg  He  carries  things 
töo  far.  (Sr  läpt  e9  gelten,  »ie'a  ®ott  gefällt  He  lets  things  go  as  it 
pleases  God» 

^«  As  a  predicate,  representing  an  idea  already  expressed ;  see 
129.  2.  C.  (4). 

^.  As  a  grammatical  and  anticipative  subject;  see  251. 1.  2.  A 
and  B,  and  ILB. 

^.  As  an  anticipative  object ;  see  185.  A.  I«  3  and  272.  C.  a. 

/  As  indefinite  subject  in  the  various  impersonal  constructions 
described  in  219, 
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Reflexive  Pronouns. 

(Compare  with  218.) 

142. 1.  A  personal  pronoun  can  also  show  that  the  action  which 
goes  forth  from  the  subject  bends  back  upon  that  subject,  and  is  then 
called  a  reflexive  pronoun :  3c^  Io6e  mid;  I  praise  myself.  Special 
pronominal  forms  to  show  this  reflexive  action  are  wanting  except 
m  the  third  person,  where  flc^  kimsel/,  hersei/,  itself,  thetnselves  is 
used  for  all  genders  and  both  numbers  and  for  both  dat.  and  acc. : 
er  lofct  flc^ ;  fle  Io6t  jlc^ ;  flc  loten  fl^  they  praise  themselves ;  er  f^ric^t 
immer  nur  t)on  ftd^ ;  fle  f^ri^t  immer  nur  ))on  {Ic^,  &c.  For  the  gen.  of  the 
third  person  and  the  gen.,  dat.,  and  acc.  of  the  first  and  second 
persons,  the  reflexives  are  identical  in  form  with  the  personal 
pronouns:  bu  tobjl  bic^;  »tr  loSen  und;  i^r  lobt  eud^,  &c.  The 
reflexive  by  its  very  nature  has  no  nom.,  as  it  is  always  an  objecty 
either  of  a  verb  or  a  prep.,  or  dependent  upon  some  adjective. 
Reflexive  verbs  in  German  usually  take  an  acc.  object,  but  certain 
verbs,  contrary  to  the  English  idiom,  take  an  object  in  the  dat.  or 
gen. :  S)u  loBfl  biti^,  but  bu  f))otte{l  beiner,  bu  f(^meid^e(fi  bir.  To  the  gen. 
of  the  third  person  the  indeclinable  felbfl  is  usually  added,  or  other- 
wise  it  is  ambiguous :  <Sr  fpottet  fetner  felSß.  Without  felbß  it  would 
mean,  He  is  ridiculing  htm  (some  one  eise),  but  with  felbfl  himself. 

a.  In  early  N.H.G.  there  was  no  dative  of  the  reflexive,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  the  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun,  which  usage  occasionally 
occurs  as  late  as  the  classical  period,  and  in  populär  language  is  still  found : 
SBer  fii^  JtnaU  nnb  Sali,  i^m  (=  {14)  felbjl  gu  üben,  nic^t  entf(^liefen  fann,  ber  Übet 
onbrrr  ^Hav  auf  immer  (Lessing's  Nathan^  2,  9). 

^.  In  dialect  fi^  is  often  used  also  with  reference  to  a  pronoun  in  the  first 
or  second  person :  SBeil  loir  und  fd^en,  bad  (Reb'  gu  ^ben,  toa^  xsAx  wxi  eigentlich 
gn  fagen  Ratten  unb  loor&ber  loir  ^  au^ben  foUten  (Anzengruber's  Schandfleck^ 
chap.  xviii). 

2.  A.  The  reflexive  usually  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition  in  which  it  Stands.  The  Germans  also  use  a  reflexive  of  the 
third  person  after  prepositions  if  the  reference  is  to  the  subject, 
while  m  English  a  personal  pronoun  is  used :  (Er  (jte)  ^at  ®elb  bei  fic^ 
He  (she)  has  money  with  him  (her). 

tf.  In  prepositional  phrases  modifying  a  noun  a  personal  pronoun  of  the 
third  person  must  be  used  according  to  C  if  the  pnrase  is  equivalent  to  a 
subordinate  clause  and  the  reference  is  to  the  subject  of  the  principal 
propositioQ:  ^ietl^Im  traf  bie  trüber  mitten  im  ^efptai^  über  il^tt 
(Auerbach)  [«  ato  fie  itber  il^n  f^mii^en],  but  9l((e  Qngnfrieben^eit  be«  9i^enf(^en  ifl 
9ni4rt  feine«  aBi&etf!pm(&«  mit  ^  felbfl  (Thümmel)  [»  ffm^t  be« 
SEBibecftnnt4«,  bcn  er  mit  jtd^  felb^  finbet]. 

B.  If  there  is  a  reference  in  the  subordinate  clause  to  the  subject 
of  the  principal  proposition,  a  personal  pronoun  should  be  used : 
(Sr  belobte  bie  Solbateu,  bie  ftc^  ge^orfam  ge^en  i^n  (referring  to  the 
subject  of  the  principal  proposition)  ben^iefnt  l^atten. 

C.  In  participial,  adjective,  prepositional,  and  Infinitive  constnic- 
ti<Mis  which  have  the  force  of  a  subordinate  clause,  the  reflexive 
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refers  to  the  subject  of  the  contracted  clause :  SBir  erUi^tett  einen 
aiÄann,  ber  fl^  Wnell  entfernte,  ffiBir  erftlirften  einen  fl<!^  fc^ncd  entfernenben 
a^ann.  9Bit  baten  i^n,  fl^  gu  entfernen.  ®oll  ic^  tiefe  an  fUfy  i>er« 
ftätiMi^e  Kegel  (=biefe  Siedet,  bie  an  ftc^  t^erflänbliti^  ifl)  »ieber^olen? 
If  there  is  a  reference  in  the  contracted  clause  to  the  subject  of  the 

Srincipal  proposition,  a  personal  pronoun  must  of  course  be  used : 
t  (at  und,  i^n  ju  U^nd^tn.  @ie  trug  ein  i^r  toQfommen  äl^nlic^ed  Stinh  auf 
bem  ^rme. 

a.  If  there  is  no  ju  before  the  dependent  Infinitive,  usage  makes 
distinctions : 

(i)  If  the  infinitive  has  no  subject,  or  has  passive  force,  the 
reflexive  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  principal  proposition :  dt  ftörtc 
üUx  fl^  fti^mä^en  He  heard  some  one  talking  abusively  about  him« 
(Sr  i)bxtt  \Ld)  \>on  feinem  {^reunbe  rufen  He  heard  his  friend  call  him,  lit 
He  heard  himself  called  by  his  friend. 

(2)  If  the  infinitive  has  a  subject  and  is  active,  it  usually  takes 
a  personal  pronoun  as  a  reflexive  object  referring  to  the  subject  of 
the  principal  proposition :  (£d  fü^It  ber  SX^enfc^  ntit  Meid^em  SBeben  ben 
^ob  i^m  fl^n  im  ©enid  (Lenau).  After  laffen  we  more  commonly 
find  a  reflexive  here:  >^affen  ®ie  fi^  biefe  ^ro))fen  SBIutd  nic^t  reuen 
(Goethe). 

This  construction,  however,  is  in  general  not  common  and  often 
not  used  at  all,  so  that  the  English-speaking  Student  should  be  on 
his  guard.  Thus  we  cannot  say  (&x  f)bxU  feinen  Sreunb  fl(^  rufen, 
Nor  can  we  say  Cr  ^örte  feinen  §reunb  i^n  rufen,  We  must  avoid 
the  construction,  or  express  this  idea  by  the  construction  in  (i). 
A  reflexive  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  principal  proposition  can, 
however,  be  freely  used  if  it  depends  upon  a  preposition :  (^r  fa^ 
einen  Srremben  neben  ft(^  flel^en,  but  not  (Sr  fa^  einen  ^emben  ftd^  nä^r 
treten.  In  the  latter  case  we  could  say :  <^r  fa^  einen  J^remben,  ber  i^m 
nd^er  trat.  A  reflexive  verb,  however,  can  be  used  as  an  infinitive 
where  the  reflexive  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  infinitive :  Die  ®tabt 
fal^  ben  «junger  nebf}  feinem  ganjen  ©efolge  mit  fc^redtid^en  Stritten  ftd^ 
nähern  (Goethe).  Qtx  \ai)  ben  ^it^ecud  {tc^  über  i^n  (with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence)  beugen  (Raabe's  Der  Lar,  p.  220). 

143«  The  indeclinable  words  felbfl  and  fetber  seffare  much  used 
to  emphasize  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  and  also  nouns: 
id^  felbfl  or  felber,  )i7ir  fe(bft  or  felber.  Ott  ift  bie  (S^rlic^feit  felbjl.  Gt 
lobt  fic^  felbfi  or  felber,  but  not  without  the  reflexive,  as  in  er  lobt 
felbfl.  (Selbfl  may,  however,  be  used  alone  after  the  prep.  ))on  and 
in  a  few  other  idiomatic  expressions :  SMe  ^\if)U  ge^t  nid^t  bon  felbft 
@elbfl  effen  mac^t  fatt  If  you  want  to  get  satiated  vou  must  do  your 
own  eating.  @e(bfl  ifi  ber  9ßann  If  you  want  to  have  a  thing  done 
well,  do  it  yourself.  @e(b{l  eingebrodt,  felBft  audgegeffen  As  you  have 
brewed,  so  you  must  drink.  (Selbflgebacfened  Srot  home-made  bread. 
Also  in  paying  back  an  insult :  (Sx  f(^alt  i^n  einen  SBetrüger.  „  Selbfl 
Setrügerl "  gab  ber  $efd}oItene  gurüd. 

€elDfl  and  felber  are  in  fact  not  reflexives  but  determinatives.  As 
they,  however,  are  almost  always  used  in  connection  with  a  noun  or 
pronoun,  especially  a  reflexive  pronoun,  they  have  been  treated  here, 
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Note,  As  an  adverb  felBf!  (not  felber)  may  stand  before  or  after  a  nbnn  or  pronoun, 
nsnally  with  the  meaning  even,  taking  a  weak  accent  when  it  precedes  the  notin  or 
prononn  and  a  streng  one  when  it  follows  it :  ^ic  ChntoBnunA  feUlft  be6  ^^in^  (or 
Itt  Satae  fe'lBfl)  f(u4tet(  ni^t^. 

The  Reciprocal  Pronoün, 

144.  When  the  pronoun  shows  that  th^  aqtion  of  the  verb  is 
mutual  between  two  or  more  persons,  It  is  called  a  reciprocal 
pronoun.    The  following  reciprocal  forms  are  used : 

a.  The  reciprocal  pronoun  for  the  dat.  and  acc,  of  all  genders 
and  persons  is  etnan'ber  ^acA  other^  oneanotherx  8Bit  loben  einanber; 
fle  loben  etnanber ;  fle  fprecl^en  t^on  einanbet. 

&  For  the  gen.  einer  (eine) . . .  bed  anbern  (Der  anbem)  are  used : 
®te  gebenfen  einer  beö  anbern  They  (lady  and  gentleman,  or  two 
gentlemen)  are  thinking  of  each  other.  @ie  gebenfen  eine  ber  anbern 
They  (two  ladies)  are  thinking  of  each  other. 

c.  For  the  dat.  and  acc,  the  reflexive  pronouns  are  often  used 
for  the  reciprocal  when  no  ambiguity  can  arise :  3^r  fel^t  eud^  oft 
You  see  one  another  often.  ©ie  (Seeleute  jlub  jl<^  (dat.  =  elnanber)  treu 
unb  lieben  fld^  (acc.  =  einan^ber)  innig,  @ie  lieben  fld^  i3  ambiguous,  as 
fi(j^  may  mean  each  other  or  themsehes,  but  by  the  addition  of  felbfl 
or  felber  the  reflexive  idea  is  brought  out,  and  fl^  may  be  changed 
to  einanber,  or  einanber  may  be  added  to  ftd^,  to  make  the  reciprocal 
idea  clear:  @ie  lieben  {Ic^  felbjl  Theylove  themselves,  but  ®ie  lieben 
einönber,  or  sometimes  fld^  einanber  dhey  hve  one  another, 

Only  when  the  reciprocal  depends  immediately  upon  a  verb  or 
an  adjective,  as  in  the  first  sentence,  can  it  be  replaced  by  a  reflexive, 
hence  after  prepositions  the  reciprocal  form  is  as  a  rule  einanber : 
<B\t  faf  en  neben  einanber,  not  neben  fld^.  After  the  prepositions  unter 
and  über,  however,  either  einanber  or  a  reflexive  can  be  used :  9Bir 
tvoUen  bad  unter  einanber  (or  unter  und)  abmad^en.  @ie  machten  bad  untec 
einanber  (or  unter  fi(!^)  ah.    ®ie  fielen  über  einanber  (or  über  flt^)  l^er. 

NoU.  In  dialect  ^iü^  is  often  used  reciprocally  instead  of  xM  or  eittonbet :  9tog  WX 
[toir]  !6nnen  ffd^  »et  heiraten  {Anmignha^n  yung/em^iß,  4,  7)* 

Indefinite  Pronouns. 

146.  The  indefinites  have  been  treated  under  adjectives,  as 
most  of  them  can  be  used  as  an  ordinary  adj.,  or  used  alone 
substantively.  The  following  are  more  Uke  real  independent 
pronouns : 

a,  iebftmattit  everybody  has  only  the  gen.  sing,  in  d,  the  dat  and 
acc.  being  like  the  nom. 

b.  intiaiib  somebody,  declined :  N.  {emanb,  G.  }emanb(e)d,  D.  jiemanb,  or 
jemanbem  (new  str.  form,  but  common),  or  jiemanben  (see  106.  Note  3 ; 
now  rare),  A.  {emanb  or  jiemanben  (new  but  common);  very  common 
in  combination  with  anberd :  iemanb  anberd  or  anberer  somebody  eise, 
dat  jiemanb(em)  anberd,  or  iemanb(etiO  anberem,  acc.  lemanb(en)  anberd  or 
)emanb(en)  anberen.  In  early  N.H.G.  the  indeclinable  form  iemanb9  is 
also  found;  see  Numbers  xvi.  40;  Leviticus  xxL  17. 

oa 
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Note  I.  In  these  cftses  anbete  is  a  dependent  gen.  and  shotdd  as  such  lemain  nn* 
changed,  bnt  accordin^  to  common  interpretation  it  is  often  oonstrued  as  a  neut  adjecdve» 
substantiye  in  apppsition  with  {emanb.  As  there  lies  in  the  nenter  gender  a  vagne  or 
general  conception,  it  is  often  as  here  employed  in  German  as  the  masc.  is  in  £ngliab> 
to  make  a  general  reference,  applying  to  dther  males  or  females.  Sematib  anbete  ia 
sometimes,  perhaps,  now  more  commonly,  replaced  by  {emanb  anb(e)rer,  as  the  masc. 
is  also  as  well  as  the  neut.  nsed  to  represent  both  gendera.  When  any  other  adj. 
foUows  {emanb  it  may,  like  anberd,  be  treated  as  an  adjective-substantive  having 
a  donble  constrnction :  {emanb  SEßilbfrembe^  or  now  more  commonlv  SBilbfrembec 
somebody,  an  entire  stranger.    SBenn  jic  mit  jemanb  (Irtpac^fenem  fptacp  (Rosegger). 

Note  2,  The  str.  and  wk.  forma  of  jemanb  (from  {e  •«-  9Sann)  show  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  adj.  dedension. 

A'ofe  3.  The  adverfo  irgenb  is  often  nsed  in  connection  with  {emanb  to  increase  the 
indefiniteness :  9Bir  n>erben  n>o(l  irgenb  {emanben  antreffen,  ber  um  ^ef^eib  gibt. 

c.  niemattb  nobody,  inflected  exactly  like  {emanb. 

Naf€  I .  It  has  the  same  fluctnating  constniction  of  the  followin|[  adjective-sabstantive : 
9liemanb  anbete  or  niemanb  anbetet  no  one  eise.  ^a$  toitb  ntemanb  (Re^rftaffenet 
(or  now  less  commonlv  dte^tf^affene«)  tun.  9ltemanb  Unbentfener  (Rosegger).  So 
lang  man  niemanb  Xeuten  $it  fletben  feigen,  glaubt  man  ni^t  te^t  an  ben  £ob 

(Marriot). 
Note  2.  In  dialect  varions  forms  occnr :  neamb,  ntemet,  ntemetb.    Compare</,A2>/«a. 

d.  man  or  einer  ane  (as  in  one  says  =  they  sav).  The  oblique 
cases  of  man  are  replaced  by  those  of  einer:  N.  man,  G.  tiwti, 
D.  einem,  A.  einen :  ^0  luad  erinnert  einen  qm  etraad,  n^oran  man  itid^t 
erinnert  fein  n^iH;  eined  «&aud  unb  <&of  one's  house  and  land.  S)ad 
loirb  einem  fauer.  SBenn  man  (or  einer)  {Reifen  gemacht  ^at,  fo  fann  man 
(or  er  if  the  antecedent  is  einer)  etiiHid  erjagten.  The  personal  pronoun 
referring  to  man,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  preceding  example  and  in 
the  first,  is  man,  but  er  if  it  refers  to  einer,  and  the  corresponding 
possessive  of  both  man  and  einer  is  fein :  3ßan  or  einer  fann  feinen 
eigenen  Jtopf  nid^t  effen. 

Note  !•  In  populär  langnage  einet  is  often  nsed  with  the  force  of  {emanb.  It  also 
frequently  indicates  that  the  person  referred  to  excels  in  something,  often  in  something 
bad :  ^ad  foti  einmal  einet  nac^mac^en  Let  somebody  Imitate  .that  if  he  can.  (St  lügt 
Svic  einet  He  lies  eqoal  to  anybody,  lies  like  a  trooper.  ^a<  i|i  eignet!  He*s  ^fitu 
fellow!  (ironical). 

Note  2,  In  dialect  man  often  assumes  the  masc.  form  met :  (Sd  fann  {a  ein'  Sl^enf^en 
ted^t  fein,  bat  met  i^m  metfen  laf t  met  ineif,  vooA  er  füt  a  SRenf^  i€  (Anxengmber's 
Das  vierte  Gebote  i,  la). 

e.  t9et(fordeclension  seel47.  i),  which  is  used  foran  interrogative 
and  also  relative  pronoun,  is  moreover  not  infrequently  in  colloquial 
language  used  as  an  indefinite= {emanb  or  einer :  3^  glaube,  nenn  mein 
SBruber  ^Ifreb  flirfit,  ober  t)ielleicl;t  Q^x6:i  mer,  ber  bir  no(^  nä^er  fle^t,  &c. 
(Fontane's  Unwiederbringlich,  chap.  vi).  3c^  ^abe  autib  feine  ®e^im« 
«iffe  —  wie  n?er  anbercr  (Schnitzler's  Liebelei,  p,  68),  9^i(^ael  fümmerte 
{t(^  n;enig  um  mi(^  —  bem  muftejt  bu  erfl  Hat  ma<^en  fommen,  bap  i(^  au(^ 
wer  bin  (Sudermann's  Es  lebe  das  Leben,  p.  37), 

Note  I.  A  foUowing  adjective-snbstantive  has  the  same  double  constmction  as  alter 
kmanb  and  niemanb  ip,  c,  above) :  ^^mibt^  (aben  SBefu^ ;  'd  i^  »et  Stembetf  ba.  ^04 
^ina  loirb  met  anbetet  gemalt  ^aben  (Rosegger). 

Note  2.  From  the  iodef.  met  have  come  the  interrogative  and  relative  loet,  in  both 
of  which  the  former  indefinite  foroe  is  still  feit. 

/.  ettoa^  (often  contracted  to  )va0)  something,  some,  somewhat, 
whatg  uninflected:  (St  l^at  etn?ad  getan.  @oü  t(^  3^nen  etn>ad  \)Ott 
biefem  «Hammelbraten  jufommen  laffen?     (St  iß  etwad  (somewhat)  i>ütt 
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einem  ©ele^eiu  5^  wiO  bit  wa0  fagen  PIl  teil  you  what.  Note 
that  the  negative  not  anything  is  rendered,  not  by  ni^t  tivoa^f  but 
by  ni^t0:  Mafien  ®ie  nid^t«  öon  Syrern  Sfteunbe  gehört? 

Note,  When  a  neot.  adjective-substantive  depends  upon  cüoatf,  it  was  fonnerly  in 
the  partitive  gen.,  bnt  this  usage  has  now  given  place  to  the  appositional  constraction, 
the  adKctive-snbstantiye  agrecing  with  ehoa^ :  et»a<  (BvAU  something  good,  »Ott 
etioa^  <&}x\vox,  (&t  ifi  ettta^  9Ba^re<  (once  feit  as  a  gen.,  but  now  feit  as  a  neat.  nom. 
in  apgorition  with  etwa«)  baran.  3(ft  fann  »or  ehoa«  ©^ontm  ftnnbenlang  flelften. 
S)te  @^ain  brennt  SRofcba  auf  ben  SSJaneen,  na^  re(btd  unb  Iinf<  BUcft  fit  f^eu  unb 
6ng{lli<b/  ctmad  ©«^cfcflid^cn  (old  weak  gen.  to  ayoid  the  strong  form  in  «e«,  which  is 
not  distinguished  from  the  nom.  and  acc.  in  *Ui)  getoAttig  (Schnbin's  ^«m  L^nsky,  xi). 
3<b  ntuf  bi<fi  no4  toegen  cttoa«  anbeten  fweak  gen.)  or  anberem  (as  the  prep.  also 
govenis  the  aat)  fragen.  Only  raiely  is  the  partitive  gen.  of  the  adjectiye-snbstanti^e 
now  fonnd  here,  bot  the  following  ezample  from  Hanptmann's  Vor  Sonnenaufgang, 
p.  90,  proves  that  it  is  not  entirely  extinct:  5Dn  fi^toa^e^  »on  alter  flfreunbf^aft  nnb  fo 
koa«  ®ut0  (106.  NoU  a). 

^.  itii^t«  noihifig,  uninflected :  ®ott  l^at  bie  2BeIt  aai  ni^ta  erfcl^afem 
It  13  avoided  in  the  gen. 

A'oie  I.  If  a  nent.  adjective-snbstantive  depends  npon  it,  the  same  appositional  oon- 
stmction  is  found  as  after  ehoa€  (see  jf.  Note) :  SDtffen  @te  ni^te  9leuetf  ?  Do  yoa 
know  nothing  new?    Jtannfl  bu  bt((  mit  ni^t«  99efferem  bef^äftigen  ? 

Note  a.  It  was  once  inflected  as  a  few  set  expressions  still  show.  The  old  nom. 
and  acc  fonn  ntc^t  (contracted  from  ni  XoX^i  -  ni^t  ein  SBi^t,  not  a  tkin^,  not 
a  tuighf)  is  nsed  in  a  nnmber  of  set  expressions,  followed  by  the  partitive  gen. :  ^ier 
ift  meinet  93lcibrn<  nicbt  (nom.)  //V  too  warm  (fig.)/or  me  here^  or  IcanU  stay  here. 
flÖBenn  i6  mit  9Renf4cn«  unb  mit  (Bngelnungen  nbete  unb  l^dtte  ber  %\%^  ni^t  (acc) 
Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity.  The 
real  gen.  still  snrvives  in  nictltiftoürbig  corUemptible^  lit.  worthy  of  nothing.  In  the 
expression  gu  nickte  ma^en  to  destroy^  it  is  dat.  with  the  nsoal  dat.  case  ending.  The 
dat.  form  in  mit  nieten  not  at  all  has  arisen  from  a  contraction  of  the  old  donbled 
form,  nsed  for  emphaiis :  mit  ui^te  n(i^t).  The  gen.  nii^td  was  formerlj  mnch  nsed 
as  a  partitive  gen.  depending  npon  nt^t  (nom.  or  acc.),  ni<(ted  ntd^t  nothtng  at  all,  lit. 
nothing  ofnotking,  Later  whox  nid^t  was  feit  as  an  adverb  the  gen.  ni^ttf  remained  as 
the  regnlar  nom.  or  aoc.  of  the  pronoun.  This  change  of  constmction  was  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that  ni^t^  remain^  as  an  old  gen.  in  a  nnmber  of  set  expressions  where  it 
was  constmed  as  a  nom.  or  acc.:  !Ri^td  (old  gen.  feit  as  a  nom.)  gebri<(t  (formerly 
impers.  verb  with  gen.)  un^  Nothing  is  lachingto  us,  (Sc  vergibt  (formerly  with  gen., 
now  nsnally  with  acc.)  nid^t^  (an  old  gen.  feit  as  an  acc).  The  old  acc  nt^t  has  now 
become  the  regnlar  form  for  the  adverbial  negative  not,  This  adverbial  negative  is 
in  fact  the  adverbial  acc  of  degree  (amount),  and  was  in  an  earlier  period  only  added 
to  strengthen  the  negative  en  or  ne :  (M.H.G.)  er  ^st  niht  gnot  He  is  not  good,  lit. 
He  is  not  good,  not  m  any  respect  or  thmg.  Later  the  en  dropped  out  and  left  to  nid^t 
the  offioe  of  negative. 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

146.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are:  n^er  who;  tt)ad  what; 
tueld^er,  n^el^e ,  mel^d  which,  what ;  wad  f&r  einer,  »ad  f&r  eine,  »ad  für 
fin(e)d  what  kind. 

147. 1«  8Ber  is  dedined : 

Masc.  and  Fem.  Neuter. 

N.  iter  who  tt)a9  what 

G.  weffcn,  ttcö  (poet)  whose  weffen,  n?e«  ofwhat 

D.  wem  (masc.  and  fem.),  wer  wo(r) + prep.  (see  C.  b) ;  wad 

(fem. ;  see  B.  b)  to  whom  (see  C.  ä) 

A.  wen  whom  waa  what 
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A.  The  neut.  gen.  Y^te,  still  comihon  in  early  N.H.G.,  is  now  little  used 
except  in  the  adverbial  Compounds  ive^^atb  for  what  reason,  toc^locgm  on  what 
account,  why,  also  in  attributive  use,  as  estplained  in  £,  below. 

The  comipted  form  koeffent,  instead  of  the  more  correct  toeffen,  is  still  quite 
common  in  eömposition  with  the  prepositions  toegen  and  um  —  mütn,  whete  the 
reference  is  to  a  person :  )i>e{fennoegen,  um  lixff(nttt)ir(en.  Ex, :  Um  iveffenttDiKm 
quälen  toix  und  bcnn  üBet^au)>t  mit  fo(($en  @a(^en?  (Fontane's  S/eMtn,  XI.  p.  145). 
As  tvefen  is  so  öften  used  with  reference  to  a  person,  it  is  avoided  with 
reference  to  a  thing.  The  coUoquial  länguage  employs  here  the  acc.  iso« 
instead  of  the  xhore  correct  but  ambiguous  lorffen :  äBtgm  toca  ^ajl  bu  bidl^  fo 
aufgeregt?    See  also  C.  a,  below, 

€L  In  inquiring  after  an  individual  in  a  group  of  two  or  more  we  may  use 
toel^tf  or  tott :  toeld^ed  (according  to  148.  a),  or  totld^tK,  or  toer  von  Beiben  ifl  ^err 
^d^mib?  Sßeld^er  von  3^nen?,  but  also  the  gen.  if  the  deünite  article  or 
a  pronominal  is  used :  ^et^t  ber  beiben  Grübet?  SEßer  in  connection  with  von 
is  also  used  where  we  employ  attributive  what:  @ie  tvar  gefommen^  um  ben 
(Si^toe^em  bie  tvic^tige  ^aä^tiä^i  gu  ftberbringen,  kver  am  morgigen  dUujal^idtage  von 
lungen  ^Rdbd^en  (what  young  ladies)  nun  mit  aKer  SeÜtmmt^eit  bei  ^ofe  vorgefteHt 
loecben  toürbe  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer,  XXXVII).  Although  the  gen. 
of  t9el(^$  was  common  here  in  early  N.H.G.,  it  is  now  replaced  by  the  gen.  of 
kver:  Nu  in  ber  SCnferflel^ung  |  tvenn  fle  auf  erflehen  |  ivetc^d  (in  revised  editions  tvefen) 
»eib  wirb  jie  fein  vnter  }nen  ?  (Mark  xii.  23). 

B.  a,  The  masc  dat.  tvem  usually  refers  only  to  liviflg  beings,  but  Lessing 
in  his  Nathan  (5,  6)  employs  it  also  as  a  neutral  form,  expressing  uncer- 
tainty  as  to  whether  the  reference  is  to  a  person  or  a  thing :  (Recha)  SlKein 
—  afiein  —  bad  ge^t  ^u  iveit !  S)em  fann  i^  ntc^td  entaegenfe|^n,  nic^t  ®ebtt(b,  ni<^t 
Überlegung,  nid^td !  (Sittah)  SBa«  [ge^t  )U  tt)eit]  ?  SBem  [fannfl  bu  nickte  entgegenfe|^]? 
This  usage  is  common  also  in  coUoquial  language.  In  the  same  Way  the  gen. 
tveffen  can  be  used  as  a  neutral  form. 

b,  The  fem.  dat.  »et,  though  not  usually  given  by  grammarians,  is  occa-* 
sionally  found  in  good  authors :  93on  ^elioe  gezeugt?  von  n>er  geboren  ?  (Goethe) 
Begotten  of  Helios  ?  Born  by  what  mother?  IDa  bu  fo  eine  Slrt  trüber  Von  i^r 
bi^  — ©on  i^?  ffion  toet?  (Wilbrandt's  Die  Maier,  3,  3)  Since  you  are  a 
kind  of  brother  to  her  —  To  her  ?  To  whom  ?  Also  other  Ways  of  making 
the  gender  clear  ocCur:  (Carl)  (Sr  gibt  ©ingjlunbe?  SEBem?  (Isolde)  JD«. 
(Carl)  aSBem  ber?  (Ernst  Rosmel:*s  DämnUruHg,  Act  J).  gejlgeregnet !  . .  .  2Bem 
unb  koet^er  lleigt  ntc^t  bei  biefem  SBorte  eine  gef))enßif(^  (Srinnernng  in  ber  ^eele  auf? 
(Raabe*s  Keltische  Knechin). 

C.  The  dat.  of  the  neut.  does  not  usually  occur  except  in  connection  with 
a  preposition,  in  which  case  the  form  is  either : 

a,  That  of  the  acc,  not  infrequently  in  the  classical  authors  and  with  ever 
increasing  frequency  in  the  language  of  our  time,  which  is  in  general  becomtng 
averse  to  adverbial  Compounds  (see^):  3u  toxie  bie  $o|fe?  (Goethe).  SBeflelit, 
gn&biger  Jtaifer?  ju  U>ad  ?  (Wildenbruch's  Kaiser  Heinrich^  2,  18).  Qu  tooa  fofi 
ber  eine  tva<  vorauf  traben  ?  (Halbe's  Haus  Rosenhdgen,  I.  p.  43).  Brigitta :  ^ie 
liegt,  tveint,  fc^nört :  fte  mfiffe  i^n  erUfen.  Gottfried :  Ißon  tvad  ?  (Hauptmann's 
Der  arme  Heinrich,  I.  p.  33).  In  coUoquial  language  and  dialect  tva^  is 
often  employed  after  prepositions  and  Verbs  without  respect  to  the  cases 
which  they  usually  govem,  in  order  to  make  the  thought  clear :  kvegen  lva6  (as 
tvegen  tveffen  might  mean  on  account  of  whom;  not  iveAveaen,  as  it  has 
adverbial  force^«'^).  9Baa  ivo^nte  (elsewhere  with  dat.)  er  bei?  See  also  A, 
above. 

d,  Or  especially  in  choice  language  the  adverbial  Compound  )vo  (or  tvor 
before  a  vowel)  +  a  preposition :  tvomif  with  what,  nwvon'  of  what,  nwrin'  in 
what,  &c  The  prepositions  governing  the  acc.  also  form  Compounds  with 
tvo(r)  in  the  same  way :  tvorü'ber  about  what,  ivofür'  for  what,  tvorein'  (the  one 
prep.  in  changes  its  form  in  these  adverbial  Compounds  to  express  the 
acc.  relation^  becoming  ein)  into  what,  koorum'  (more  coramonly  in  this  case 
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um  toad)  concerning  what,  &c.  These  Compounds  tannot  be  freely  fonned, 
but  occur  only  in  case  of  the  prepositions  enumerated  in  141. 5.  B.  But  also 
here  there  is  a  growing  aversion  to  the  adverbial  forms :  ,,(Rebe,  i  bamit  xoxx  un^ 
wrfitebiflen."    „  Üb«  twi«  ?  " .  ( Wildenbruch's  /Cöni^  Laurzn,  3,  l). 

D.  The  German  hke  the  English  has  no  special  form  for  the  plmal,  but 
diifers  from  the  English  in  that  the  verb  also  remains  sing.,  except  in  case  of 
iver  and  toad  as  predicate  in  connection  with  the  verb  to  be :  SDcr  f[nb  bie  S)amen 
ba?  3(^  tvrifi  mäfi,  toer  ge  ftnb.  SBad  {tnb  bie  IDinge  ba  ?  ^ca  ftnb  SBIumni.  But 
as  sttbject :  SDet  ttxir  ba?  IVAo  was  or  were  there t  A  general  indef.  pL  idea 
can  be  brought  out  by  placing  directly  after  toet  (or  ttxi^),  or  several  words 
removed,  the  adverbial  afled  :  ^tx  f ommt  benn  afle«  ?  Who  all  are  Coming  ?  3(^ 
iMtf  nt(^t,  kocn  aUed  rr  eingclabcn  ^b^K^  or  toem  a((e<  er  eine  (Sinlabung  gefd^icft  ^at. 
S^a6  moiVL  bo(^  ni<^t  affe^  ^^rt  I  Well,  I  declare,  what  stränge  things  one  hears  I 
In  in(]^uirie8  after  definite  persons  or  things,  the  sing,  verb  with  loer  or  loa^ 
alone  is  usc^d,  as  usually  the  connection  will  show  whether  one  is  speaking  of 
one  person  or  thing,  or  of  more  than  one.  Some  form  of  toeld^er,  e,  ed  should 
be  used  if  some  noun  or  pronoun  can  be  understood^  9Ber  Ijfat  bad  gebracht?  — 
3im  @<(ä(m— S9}el4e  (@(^üUt)?  SDer  l^at  ba<  aebra^t?  — Gin  ®<^itler.— 
ffielc^  (@(^ü(er)  ?  Thus  in  German  loer  usually  introduces  an  inquiry  of  a 
more  general  and  loelc^et  of  a  mors  individual  nature. 

E.  äBo^  was  formerly  often  followed  by  a  dependent  noun  in  the  partitive 
gen. :  too^  lDan<!d  l^abt  \c  bauen  (ba«on)  ?  (Luke  vi.  34).  This  construction  is 
still  occasionally  found :  9lber )xki0  ^ajl  bu  nun  SSorteil^  ba))on,  Sieber?  (Lienhard's 
Till  EuUnspiegely  ^).  It  is  still  the  regulär  construction  in  case  of  adjective- 
snbstantives :  Sad  t^  %vX%^  babei  ?  What  good  is  there  in  it  ?  In  case  of  these 
adjective-substantives  all  feeling  for  the  genitive  is  lost»  and  the  form  is 
legarded  as  a  nom.  or  acc.  neut.  in  apposition  with  iood,  as  in  similar  cases 
after  etwa«  (see  146./.  Note). 

Except  in  case  of  adjective-substantives  simple  apposition  is  now  little 
used,  although  more  common  earlier  in  the  penod,  and  is  usually  replaced 
by  the  appositional  construction  introduced  by  für  or  by  the  construction  with 
toe(4:  aSad  gibt  c«  SBorjüglii^e«  im  l^tt^en  Jtongett?,  but  rarely  9Rit  nxid  lieb« 
lübem  Segeigen  |  gab  ^e  \^  mir  gan)  gu  etgen !  (^Canitz),  now  9)!ht  »ad  für  einem 
liebli^en^or  tt)el6  lieblid^em,  &c.  94/  uki^  if^'^  ^^n  SRann!  (Goethe's  Egtnont^  i), 
now  !EBa<  ifl'0  ffir  ein  fRann !  @o  xat\%  \^  bo<^  nun  au<^,  auf  Ma6  [now  toad  für 
eine,  or  toel^e]  9lrt  Hd^  bie  %vx\t\  banfen  (Schiller).  SBa«  l^fl  bu  ^ier  [now 
usually  +  fürj  ®ef<^&f^e  [in  apposition  with  xooA  or  possibly  a  pl.  partitive 
gen.]  ?  (Storm's  Ein  Fest  auf  Hader slevhuusy  p.  358).  In  certain  fct  expres- 
sions»  however,  the  simple  appositional  construction  has  become  establisned : 
Ski6  SBunbcT  1  (the  gen.  here  is  also  used :  SBatf  SEBunberd,  baf  nnfet  ^i^ter  für 
bicfe  in  fa^  täali(^em  tBerfe^r  vor  i^m  entfalteten  93or)üge  nic^t  vnem)){lnbli4  blieb  — 
Johannes  Scherr's  Schiller^  II.  chap.  iii)  «^Ao/  wander  I  9Ba6  XenfeU  SDa< 
bcr  2«ufel !  (Ebner-Eschenbach's  Verschollen).  S&l^a«  genfer !  9Be«  ®eifle«  Jtinb 
ifk  er  ?  Of  what  mettle  is  he  ?  9Be«  IRamentf,  @tanbe0,  äBol^nort«  feib  i^r  ?  (H.  v. 
Kleist).  In  some  of  these  examples  U>a4  or  u>ed  is  used  aJmost  or  quite  as  an 
attributive  acHective,  and  earlier  in  the  period  even  assumed  in  the  dat.  of 
the  fem.  the  form  of  a  strong  adjective  :  $lnd  loafer  (in  revised  editions  M»< 
für)  ma(^t  t^nfht  ba^  ?  (Matt.  xxi.  23).  In  English,  what  has,  indeed,  become 
an  attributive  adjective  in  many  cases,  and  can  be  used  freely  as  such, 
while  in  German  the  appositional  construction  has  in  general  been  retained, 
and  is  usually»  aside  from  certain  groups  described  above,  clearly  marked  as 
such  by  the  für  preceding  the  ap];>ositive.  The  construction  with /^r  is  also 
found  m  older  English :  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betroths  himself  to 
unquietness?  (Shakespeare's  Much  Ado,  i,  3).  In  dialect  and  colloauial 
language  the  development  of  usa^  here  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  English» 
m  that  tead  is  often  used  attributivdy :  fRe,  toa^'n  3ur,  »ad'n  3ux !  (Adalbert 
Meinhardt's  Allerleirauh^  p.  71)  for  the  literary  )oa<  für  ein  Snxl  or  tt>e((^  ein 
Svx  1    For  other  examples  see  134«  3.  d. 
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äDer  was  in  M.H.G.,  Uke  ttKi^,  foUowed  by  a  dependent  partitive  gen.,  as  in 
wer  herren,  which  is  now  replaced  by  a  prep.  construction,  toct  itntrt  bm 
garten,  as  described  in  A.  o,  above.  Another  stage  of  development,  the  ap- 
positional  or  attributive  construction,  as  in  case  of  koa^,  is  ibund  in  early 
N.H.G.:  SBet  Stünftin  (originally  gen.  pl.)  moä^Ve  ftbenfen?  (Spee's  Tru/S" 
nachtigeUy  91,  196).  This  old  attributive  use  of  tocr  what  survives,  in  case 
the  foflowing  word  is  a  pronoun:  „®r  ifl  ittd^t  ba?''  „^SSvt  etr?"  (Suttner's 
DatUda  Dormes,  III).  (Carl)  (Sr  gibt  ©ingflunbe?  9De»?  (Isolde)  5Dcr. 
(Carl)  Sem  ber?  (Ernst  Rosmer's  Dämmerune^  Act  3).  Compare  (S0  i{l 
fein  Gh; ;  tt  ifl  eine  @te  (Raabe's  Frau  ScUome^  XI). 

2.  8Ber  and  tvad  are  used  in  questions  direct  and  indirect :  8ßen 
meinen  Sie?  3^  roeifl  ni^t,  njtn  ©ie  meinen. 

V 

a,  SBer  can  be  limited  by  a  relative  clause :  SDer,  ber  e^  VivSofi  mit  ftngcn 
()ffe^en  ^t,  t>enna9  fti^'bie^  ge^imni^wrCe  ®ebtrt  aui^  nur  bot)ttfleI(en?  (H.  Hoff- 
mann's  Rittmeister^  III.  p.  133)  Wkatperson  who,  &c. 

b,  9Ba^  is  much  used  coUoquially  after  the  Statement  of  an  opinion  or 
idea  to  ask  for  a  confirmation  of  the  same  ürom  the  person  aadressed : 
^übfd^e  Strafe,  nKi0?  It's  a  fine  street,  isn't  it?  3(^  liebe  fc^neüe  (Sntfd^tüffe— 
@ieauc^  — ttw«? 

c,  Sometimes  tood  is  used  adverbially  in  the  meanin^  whyi  9Da^  ta<^ft  bu? 
Why  do  you  laugh  ?  It  is  also  used  sometimes  like  tote  h^ :  Sa<  ftnb  @ie 
glücf li<^  1  How  happy  you  are  ! 

148.  9BeI(]^eir,  n?el<^e,  n>el(!^e8  which,  what,  used  adjectively  or  sub- 
stantively ;  for  inflection  see  134.  i.  Ex. :  Sel(^e0  Su^  iß  bad  S^nge 
unb  n;elc^ed  ifl  bad  [einige  ? 

a.  äDe(<^e<  used  with  identifying  force  is  treated  like  bif<  (seel28.A.a)  : 
SßelAe«  ifl  Unget, be;  SBUiflift  ober  bie  gebet?  SBeli^e«  ifl  ber  {üngfle  @o^n  ?  Sßeld^e« 
ftnb  ä^re  SBtubet?  SEBel^d  finb  bie  Q^rgebniffe  biefe«  ©ontmerfeme^erd  ?  (Wilbrandt's 
Franzy  II).  Also  in  indirect  questions:  Se(d^e<  bie  inbimbueHen  Urfac^ra  )>ott 
€9aabe«  SBenbnng  gum  $effimi«mu0  gckoefen,  Uf t  ftd^  einfhoeüen  nic^t  fe^flcUen  (A. 
Bartels,  Deutsche  Dichtung,  p.  56). 

149.  9Bad  für  vcxfx,  eine,  ein(e)d  what  kind;  for  inflection  see  134. 2. 


Relative  Pronouns. 

160.  There  are  no  independent  forms  for  the  relative  pronouns, 
but  as  such  are  used:  the  demonstratives  ber,  bie,  ba0  (161)  who, 
which,  or  the  interrogatives  votl^tx,  n>elt^e,  xcd^^tt  (158)  who,  which ; 
the  interrogatives  n;eir  who,  whoever  (155  and  156),  n>ad  which,  what, 
whatsoever  (168.  i ;  167) ;  the  adverbial  Compounds  worin,  worunter, 
&c.  (168. 2.  A),  or  barin,  barunter,  &c.  (168.  2.  B) ;  the  adverbs  too, 
njo^er,  wo^in  (168. 3.  A),  n?le  (158. 3,  B  and  D.  (i)),  ott,  wenn,  wann,  ba 
(158. 3.  C),  fo  öiel  (153. 4) ;  fo  (168. 5) ;  also  baf  (158. 3.  C.  e),  bergleid^tt 
(168.  3.  D.  (3)),  berfelbe  (158.  6),  wag  für  ein  (153.  7),  wo  (153.  8),  ald 
(158.  8). 

They  have  in  course  of  time  developed  a  diflFerent  word-order 
from  the  original  demonstratives  and  interrogatives  and  now  require 
the  verb  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  clause :  bieienigen  Sürflen  finb  bie 
5eflen,  wc^e  mit  5tufo))ferung  i^rer  felbfl  beö  aSolfe«  ©ol^I  bcförbem. 
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a.  In  early  N.H.G.  and  still  later  in  the  classical  period  aU  often  preceded 
bcr,  Xötiä^tx,  or  a  relative  adverb  to  make  it  more  prominent :  dt  rwÜtt  9on  bcn 
(o^,  ^o^lgefd^Uffcnen  @(^nttf(^tt^m  nic^t^  mfftn,  fonbem  empfahl  bte  niebrtgen,  ^ac^gc« 
fd^tiffenm,  fri^^änbifc^tn,  aU  kvelc^e  gum  ^ä^ntUiavftri  bte  bitnlii^flen  feien  (Goethe). 
@o  behalten  bie  $rüfer  ^uft,  ^df  in  einzelne  JtUinigfeiten  \>nxdf  unb  burc^  eingulaffen, 
aU  tooran  mir  ^ripiiääfiiäi  geiegen  ijl  (Bürger).    This  aU  still  occurs  occasionally  : 

[(Sr]  fagte  taut  iinb  ftierlt^sgrimmifl :  „(S«  lebe  SItcriuö  ber  JDreigcl^nte" oT« 

iDorauf  ß(^  ettoad  fe^t  ihtriofe^  ereignete  (Raabe's  Eulenpfingsten^  chap.  xvi). 

151. 1.  Ser,  bie,  ba8  are  inflected  as  the  Substantive  forms  of  the 
demon.  ber,  ble,  ba8  (129.  i)  except  in  the  gen.,  where  the  forms  beffcn 
(masc.  and  neut.  sing.),  beten  (fem.  sing,  and  pl.  for  all  genders)  are  used. 

a.  The  forms  of  bet  are  unaccented,  thus  differing  from  those  of 
the  demon.  bet ;  but  the  vowels  except  before  ff  are  long  and  cannot 
be  contracted,  thus  differing  from  those  of  the  def.  art.  and  resem- 
bling  those  of  the  demonstr. 

b.  In  composition  with  the  prepositions  lucgen  on  accountof^  um  — 
njittenyör  the  sake  of,  ^al6(en)  on  account  of,  are  the  following  corrupted 
gen.  forms :  beffent,  gen.  masc.  and  neut. ;  betent  or  betet,  gen.  fem, 
sing,  and  gen.  pl.  for  all  genders :  bf t  STOann,  um  beffentroiUen ;  bie 
grrau,  um  berentnjiUen,  &c.  There  is  a  pronounced  tendency  to  restore 
the  correct  form :  3ened  SJorret^t,  um  beffenn^iHeu  fid^  einfl  ^aj^ern  untet» 
n?orfen  ^atte  (Giesebrecht) ;  bad  S$ei6,  um  bef{enn?iÖen  id^  Sa^re  lang  aded 
getan  unb  gef))to^en  unb  geopfert  ^aBe  (H.  HofTmann's  Rittmeister,  II. 
p.  172).  2luf  iencm  fi^önen  2!utm  l^a^e  i^  ber  baS  fflieberfommcn  »et» 
fproc^en,  um  betenroiden  Ic^  jeftt  biefe  n?eite  öleife  macl^e  (Storm'sS/.yör^^»). 
S)ad  alfo  n>at  bie,  füt  bie  {!e  brangec^eBen,  um  betenn^iden  fte  um  i^t  ithtn  U* 
trogen  unb  beflo^Ien  roorben  war  (Wildenbruch's  Vice-Mama). 

The  preceding  forms  refer  to  definite  antecedents.  When  the 
reference  is  to  the  thought  contained  in  a  sentence,  the  short  gen. 
forms  xtt^f  or  now  less  commonly  bed,  are  used  in  composition  with 
tt;tgen  and  ]^aI6(en) :  SSottfommen^eit  ifi  ein  nie  gu  erreid^enbed  SitI,  xctSf)alb 
(or  now  less  commonly  bed^alB)  fo  menige  banad^  {heBen. 

If  »egen  precedes  the  relative,  the  regulär  uncorrupted  long  gen. 
forms  are  used :  ®ie  paffen  ju  bem  bteibetnigen  «^adunfen,  loegen  beffen 
»ir  ^iet  loerfammelt  flnb !  (Lienhard's  Till  Eulensfiiegel,  i). 

c.  The  forms  beffen  and  beten  are  sometimes  inflected  by  the  authors  of  our 
time  like  strong  adjectives,  when  they  stand  before  a  masc.  or  a  neut.  noun 
in  the  dat  sing.,  although  they  are  in  fact  the  gen.  forms  of  the  relative 
pronoun :  @ie  feigen  »teber  baraud,  bag  manftc^  von  einer  Stau,  an  betem  äDo^Ierge^en 
man  ^nteteffe  nimmt,  feine  aäft  Xage  entfernen  batf  (Boy-£d).    See  129. 2.  A.  c. 

ä.  Instead  of  the  gen.  forms  beffen  and  beten  the  older  forms  be6  (formerly 
and  sometimes  still  Mrritten  bep)  and  bet  still  occasionally  occur,  especially  in 
poetry  :  9Bo  btfl  bu,  Saufl,  be^  Stimme  mit  etflang  (Goethe's  Faust,  erster  Teil, 
Nacht).  IDie  Stxont,  bet  mtin  Sürfk  mi(^  tvütbig  achtete  (id.,  Tasso,  2,  3).  IDie 
2^ü<^tigfett,  bet  et  fi((  fteute  (Ludwig's  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde,  III). 
Earlier  in  the  period  the  form  for  the  fem.  een.  sing,  and  gen.  pl.  was  either 
beten  or  betet.  Later  betet  became  restricted  to  demonstrative  use,  but  sur- 
vivals  of  the  older  usage  occur  occasionally:  ^ad  bauette  li^o^t  eine  Slinutr, 
kod^tenb  betet  i^  mi(^  nic^t  }u  tegen,  faum  gu  atmen,  loagte  (Spielhagen's  Was  will 
das  werden,  I.  chap.  xi).  (Sinige  bängli^e  SDlinuten,  iväi^tenb  betet  Stau  @utti< 
bie  5(ugen  gefc^loffen  Ijielt  (id.,  Ein  neuer  Pharao,  p.  13). 

e,  The  early  N.H.G.  occasional  long  form  beten  (fem.  dat.  sin^.)  has  entiiely 
given  way  to  the  short  form  bet,  as  there  seemed  a  desire,  as  m  case  of  the 
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demonstrative  bet,  to  distinguish,  contrary  to  usage  elsewhere  in  the  inflection 
of  fem.  adjective  forms»  between  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing. :  D  9üt^n,  bemt  (now 
ber)  fl(^  ein  fold^er  ffürfl  vetBunben  (Weckherlin)»  The  older  short  form  bm  (dat. 
pl.)  is  now  entirely  replaced  by  benen. 

2.  S)et  is  not  used : 

a.  Adjectively,  in '  which  function  it  is  replaced  by  forms  of 
n^rlc^er :  dx  faqte  «guten  ^ag/'  xcüä^tn  ®rup  {le  freunblid^  emibette. 

b,  The  relatives  baö  and  njel(3^e§  were  earlier  in  the  period  em- 
ployed  like  the  identifving  baS  (129. 2.  C.  (t))  as  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  remaining  unchanged  for  all  genders  and  numbers :  Unter 
anbem  ^at  er  eine  @ünbf(ut  gemalt,  bad  etmad  ^injiged  fft  (Goethe),  ^ie 
£uft!anäle  anju(ringen,  njeld^ed  Heine  Sibifxm  bon  ge(rannttr  ^rbe  toaxtn  (id.). 
S)ied  Su(^  nannte  man  ben  <Sf)af\ptaxt,  tvel^ed  ber  SSerfaffer  bedfelben  nntr 
(G.  Keller).  These  relatives  are  now  usually  inflected  and  agree 
with  the  antecedent.  The  older  usage  is  still  sometimes  found 
when  the  relative  is  used  in  a  coUective  sense  :  3(3^  fenne  ben  SBruber 
unb  bie  S^wefter,  n;el(3^e0  Belbeö  (or  more  commonly  »el^e  beib«)  fe^r 
adjtungöwerte  5J«rfonen  flnb  (D.  Sanders),  DifTerent  is  the  case  where 
the  relative  is  the  predicate ;  see  168. 1.(3),  towards  end  of  art. 

3.  On  the  other  band,  in  the  Substantive  relation  ber  is  more 
frequent  than  n^elc^er  both  in  the  literary  language  and  in  common 
conversation.    The  leading  points  as  to  use  are  as  follows : 

A.  Der,  not  werd^er,  is  uöed  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  pl.  if  the  gen. 
Stands  before  the  noun  upon  which  it  depends :  S)ad  «@aud  in  ber 
Äaiferflra|le,  beffen  SBefl^r  tt?lr  fennen,  t|l  feil,  but  Die  alte  2^auer,  innerlffalS 
beren  or  n^el^er  ie(t  nur  ein  5^eil  ber  ®tabt  liegt,  n>lrb  Balb  a^gebroc^n  n^erben. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  befen  and  beren,  differing  from 
the  English  of  which,  ofwhom,  must  always  precede  the  noun  upon 
which  they  depend,  and  that  the  definite  article  before  the  governing 
noun  is  then  dropped :  bad  ©eBdube,  beffen  S^enfter  gefc^Ioffen  {!nb  the 
buildings  the  Windows  of  which  are  shui. 

a.  In  adjective  use  koelc^er  must  be  used  even  if  the  gen.  piecedes  the  noun 
upon  whidb  it  depends :  Den!'  an  ®ottf)tf  ml^tS  ^\ä}ttt6  SBerfe  btr  oft  tvxpfof^icn 
tourben. 

d.  Earlier  in  the  period  also  the  gen.  of  totiä^  could  stand  before  the 
governing  noun :  hiebet  |  verberbe  bm  nid^t  mit  betner  €peife  |  ))mb  txiä^ti  koKCm 
^^rijltt«  grßorbm  ifl  (Rom.  xiv.  15).  Denn  ein  fSkib  f^tU  )>on  jm  ge^ött  |  toe((^ 
^od^terltn  einen  t^nfaubcm  (S^etfl  batte  (Mark  vii»  25).  Cline  fo  eble  £at . . .  »ic  bie 
ifl,  um  ivelc^er  toiKm  xäf  gefangen  |t^  (Goethe*6  Göts,  4,  2). 

B.  Der  is  also  usually  employed  when  the  relative  refers  to 
an  interrogative  or  personal  pronoun,  or  a  noun  in  the  vocative : 
SBer,  ber  ed  ni^t  mit  Slugen  gefe^en  }^at,  bermag  fid^  bied  ge^etmnidooQe 
©eblet  a\x6)  nur  borgu^eUen?  (H.  Hoffmann's  i?i//Sw«5/^,  III.  p.  133). 
Ott,  ber  nur  |  gett?o^nt  ifi  ju  befehlen  unb  ju  tun,  |  fennt  nic^t  bie  «^unfl,  von 
»eitern  ein  ®ef)}räc^  |  na^  feiner  9(({!(ibt  langfam  fein  ju  lenfen  (Goethe's 
I^hi^enie,  1, 2).  4fl/  «Cert  ®raf,  ber  Sie  nlc^t  naäf  SKajfa  njollten  (Lessing's 
Lmtlia,  3, 2). 

ö.  If  a  personal  pronoun  referring  to  a  vocative  or  repeating 
a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second  person  already  mentioned 
Stands  aller  the  relative,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case  when 
the  relative  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  ber  is  usually  employed,  and 
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the  verb  must  agree  With  the  antecedent  in  person:  «tifer  SSatfr, 
bfr  bu  U\i  im  «Fimmel ;  bu,  bie  bit  aOe  SBunben  l^eilefl  thou  (friendship) 
who  dost  heal  all  wounds.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second 
person  to  which  reference  is  made  may  be  contained  in  a  possessive : 
Unb  trdfle  bt^  an  meinem  gr5f  ern  Sammec,  |  bie  t^  getan^  voo  bu  nuir  unter« 
laffen  (Grillparster^s  Medea,  5). 

/iois.  When  such  sentences  are  tzansfcned  to  indirect  disconrae,  the  personal 
pronoun  may  be  allowed  to  remain  Standing  after  the  relative,  although  it  as  well  as 
its  antecedent  has  become  a  third  person  in  the  indirect  Statement :  SDte  fannß  bu,  bie 
btt  e«  fclBjl  gefe^en  l^aft,  Ui  begtoeifeln?  bccomes  Ör  »unberte  fid^,  toit  fle,  bie  fle  t$ 
felbft  gefeiten  f^ait,  ha$  begtoetfeln  fcnne.  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second 
person  to  which  reference  is  made  may  be  contained  in  a  possessive :  (indep£::dent 
form  of  indirect  disconrse;  see  172,  A.  a)  Cie  l^tte  einmal  aelefen :  ,,  ^lAxi  iH  o^ne 
3»>e(f/'  Qlbern)a«u>ari(r3n>r(f?  3 ^r  Skoecf,  bie  fle  bo(!^  ferne  a3(ttte  trieb.  @ieu>ar 
bc^  eine  tote  gnic^t,  (le  toar  Jtante  (G.  Ompteda's  Cäd/ü  van  Sarrjfn,  chap^  xii). 

b.  Sometimes  the  personal  pronoun  after  the  relative  is  dropped 
in  the  cases  desCribed  in  a,  the  verb,  however,  agreeing  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  antecedent  in  person :  Unfelige;  bie  [bu]  mir 
avL^  beinen  «öö^en,  |  ein  SKeteor,  »erbertlic^  nieber^reifft  (Goethe),  Some- 
times the  personal  pronoun  is  dropped  and  the  verb  goes  over 
into  the  third  person :  ffia«  f ann  it^;  tun,  ber  felbet  ^ilfloö  ifl  ?  (Schiller). 

The  verb  cannot  of  course  be  controUed  by  the  relative  if  some 
other  Word  is  subject :  D  bu,  ben  i^  fuc^te  »on  meiner  Äinb^eit  an. 

The  verb  is  in  the  third  person  if  the  pronoun  to  which  the 
subject  refers  is  in  the  third  person :  (St,  ber  ed  n?ei§. 

The  relative  votlCi^n  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  ber,  if  the  per« 
sonal  pronoun  is  not  repeated  after  the  relative :  iä),  n^eld^en  @ott 
erfor  |  gum  l^öc^jien  «genn  (Fulda's  Talisman,  i,  6). 

J^/lf/g.  If  the  reference  is  to  the  polite  form  ®ie  referring  to  one  individual,  the 
relative  and,  provided  the  third  person  is  employed,  also  its  verb  are  in  the  sing., 
although  @ie  is  gramnüatically  in  the  3rd  peison  pl. :  3)00  »ei{  eben  nicmanb  beffer  gu 
beurteilen,  aU  eben  ®ie^  htx  meine  3kutUx  fo  gut  fennt. 

c.  The  construction  a  seems  in  general  more  common  Ihan  b 
with  reference  to  a  pronoun  in  the  first  and  second  person,  and 
tnust  be  used  in  one  case,  where  ambiguity  might  otherwise  arise. 
If  there  are  two  pronouns  in  the  principal  clause,  one  in  the  first 
er  second  person,  the  other  the  uninflected  ed,  the  construction 
which  repeats  the  personal  pronoun  after  the  relative  should  be 
chosen,  if  the  eö  is  predicate  and  the  relative  refers  to  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  or  second  person,  which  is  itself  the  subject  of  the 
principal  clause;  but  the  construction  which  drops  the  personal 
pronoun  and  puts  the  dependent  verb  in  the  third  person  is  of 
course  used  if  the  ed  is  the  grammatical  subject  and  the  foUowing 
relative  clause  the  real  subject  of  the  main  verb :  8Ber  ifl  ungliicfli^  ? 
3c^  (subject)  bin  ed  (predicate),  ber  xdi  meine  SItem  t^erloren  l^abe  IVho  is 
unhappy?  I  am,  I  who  have  lost  my  parents,  but  3c^  (predicate)  Bin 
ed  (subject;  see  25L  IL  B*a.  aa)^  ber  feine  (Altern  )7erIoren  ^at  It  is  I 
who  has  lost  his  parents.  In  the  second  sentence  the  verb  of  the 
main  clause  is  attracted  into  the  person  of  the  predicate  id^,  which 
Stands  before  it,  and  hence  it  does  not  agree  with  its  real  subject. 
The  relative  here  is  usually  ber  according  to  C. 
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d.  9BeI^  is  working  its  way  into  this  position  as  it  did  in  C  (see 
this,  and  also  a  thereunder).  It  is  most  common  after  a  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person :  ®ie,  n;eld>e  Dor  einer  l^alBen  (Stuttbe  ba« 
t)))ern^aud  )7om  SBeifaQdntf  ber  entjücfteit  SRenge  erjittem  madf^te  (Raabe's 
FrüUingf  chap.  v). 

C.  In  subject  and  object  clauses  where  the  relative  is  equal  to 
ber(ienige)  ireld^er,  we  usually  find  ber :  Selig  jlnb,  bie  ®otted  9Bort  ^örrn 
unb  (eiva^ren»  £e^re,  bie  bir  foli)en  iroQen,  beine  QBege.  Also  when  the 
provisional  subject  e§  precedes,  the  relative  of  subject  clauses  is 
usually  ber:  9Bar  {6:f%,  ber  i(?m  fein  ®\\xA  }erfl5rte?  See  also  B. r. 
Where  the  predicate  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  precedes  the  subject, 
as  in  the  last  sentence,  loeld^er  is  also  oflen  used :  iSr  fe(6fl  xcax  t% 
gewefen,  n?elc^r  bem  Sreunbe  bie  legten  Siebeßbienfte  ertt?iefen  l^atte  (Marriot's 
Der  geistliche  Tod^  chap.  xvii).  SBe((^  is  much  rarer  in  object  clauses : 
Unb  ft^erft  beinen  Wintern  grofied  ®ut :  |  {!e  bürfien  nennen,  nel(^  fle  getor 
(Grillparzer's  Medea^  4).  Earlier  in  the  period  meld^»  was  used 
freely  in  subject  and  object  clauses,  but  with  a  different  shade ;  see 
0,  below. 

SBer  is  also  employed  in  subject  and  object  clauses,  but  with 
a  different  meaning,  namely,  with  generalizing  or  indefinite  force; 
see  166. 

a.  In  early  N.H.G.  tveld^et  was  used  in  subject  clauses  with  general  or 
indefinite  force  just  as  toer  (see  156)  is  now  employed  :  9Bf((!^rr  ilfet  j  bcc  tffct 
bem  ^(Snrn  (Rom.  xiv.  6).  See  also  Rom.  xiv.  2,  3.  !Drr  was  also  much 
used  in  subject  clauses,  but  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning,  namely,  with 
individualizing  force.  Later  ivcr  replaced  xo^i^x  here,  and  n>cl4er  assumed  the 
force  of  bct  and  became  interchangeable  with  it.  SBeCc^et  is  not,  bowever, 
used  here  so  much  as  ber,  and  cannot  be  used  so  freely,  as  it  is  limited  to  the 
cases  where  the  predicate  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  precedes  the  subject. 
Early  N.H.G.  usage,  however,  is  still  occasionally  found. 

D.  S)er  is  usually  employed  if  the  clause  is  a  predicate  clause 
(see  270.  i) :  S)u  bift  ni^t,  ber  bu  fc^einp  (Fulda's  Talisman,  1, 4).  SEBet 
is  used  if  the  relative  has  a  general  or  indefinite  meaning :  %äf 
aSäterc^en,  n^it  bleiben,  ton  n^it  {tnb  (ib.,  i,  lol 

162. 1.  SJBeld^er  (,  meldte,  nxlc^ed)  who,  wnich  is  inflected  as  a  strong 
adjective  except  in  the  gen.  masc  and  neut  sing.,  where  the  strong 
ending  «ed  is  used  instead  of  the  weak  «en.  For  those  places  where 
»elc^er  is  not  usually  found  see  16L  3.  A  and  B.  In  the  constructions 
mentioned  in  15L  2  weiter  is  either  exclusively  used  or  is  occasion* 
ally  found. 

2.  äBelc^er  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany«  where  it  is 
preferred  to  ber,  and  is,  in  general,  very  usefui  where  a  number  of 
relatives  occur  in  the  sentence  in  relieving  ber,  thus  varying  the 
construction,  especially  where  one  relative  depends  upon  a  word  in 
another  relative  clause.  Or,  on  the  other  band,  ber  may  relieve 
welcher ;  and  indeed  it  is  more  common  in  case  there  are  two  relatives 
to  use  first  n^elc^r  and  then  ber :  (Sd  ifl  eine  (Rei^e  bon  Salären  l^er,  a(d  )u 
bem  Slrtinerieregiment,  n)el(^ed  ^ier  in  ®amifon  fle^t,  ein  «&au))tntann  btrfe^ 
»urbe,  ber  aud  bem  9Sefien  Seutfc^Hinbö  Um  ( Wildenbruch).  Grammarians 
usually  State  that  either  ber  or  melc^er  can  be  used  in  parallel  clauses 
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depending  upon  the  same  word,  but  that  they  should  not  relieve 
each  other :  Hßottt,  beten  @tnn  man  einmal  gefaxt,  bte  man  ftc^  einmal  xn9 
©ebdd^tnid  eingeprägt  ^ai.  Even  good  authors  do  not  always  follow 
this  nile,  but  sometimes  prefer  to  change  relatives  for  the  sake  of 
variety  of  expression,  or  as  in  the  following  sentence  to  heighten 
a  contrast:  3(^  beginne  meine  ©efc^i^te  mit  ttnbegrenjtem  SBo^lnwQen 
fon^ot|l  gegen  9^itn>eU  unb  Sla^votlt,  aU  au(^  gegen  mic^  felSet  unb  aOe  mir 
im  2auf  ber  Srjdl^Iung  )7oni6eirgIeitenben  ®^attenbilbec  bed  großen  (Sntfle^end, 
@eind  unb  93erge]^end — bed  unenbU^en  KBerbend,  njel^ed  man  SeUentn?id(elung 
nennt,  »el^ed  freiließ  ein  »enig  intereffantet  unb  teid^er  ald  biefed  SButi^  i% 
bad  aUt  aud)  nid^t,  ttit  biefed  ^x\(b,  in  brei  Seilen  ju  einem  befriebigenben 
9l6f(^Iu$  fommen  mup  (Raabe's  Hungerpasior,  chap.  i). 

a,  Some  grammarians  claim  that  ^axiä^i,  not  ber,  should  be  ased  if  the  relative 
is  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  ber  and  foUowed  by  the  article  ber,  to  avoid 
an  unpleasant  repetition ;  but  the  colloquial  langnage  does  not  seem  to  be 
averse  to  this  combination,  as  the  words  are  so  differently  accented  that 
they  receive  quite  a  difTerent  pronunciation :  $l(^,  bad  [i.  e.  bie  <S(^neibrr  /ke 
daddylong'legs^  finb  bir,  bie  bie  langen  99eine  \fiSam  (Fontane's  Stechiin^  XXX). 
H.  Seidel  in  his  story  Die  weißen  Ratten  facetiously  calls  attention  to  a 
waming  notice  in  a  public  park  which  shows  a  too  liberal  use  of  this  repe- 
tition :  3)ie,  bie  bie,  bie  bie  Einlagen  bef(!^&btgen,  gur  Slngetge  bringen,  erhalten  fünf  XaXzt 
IBelc^nung. 

153.  Both  ber  and  n>el(i^er  are  replaced  by  other  words  in  the 
following  cases : — 

I.  In  the  nom.  and  acc.  relation  xq(x^  is  usually  employed  under 
the  following  circumstances : 

(i)  If  the  antecedent  is  a  word  of  general  or  indefinite  meaning, 
or  expresses  a  collective  idea,  such  as  bad,  einiget,  eind,  etn?ad  (or  xoaS), 
fold^rd,  ein  anbered,  nic^td,  atted,  me^reredf  man^ed,  ^\t\t%,  ader^anb,  atterlei, 
bad  Bi§^en,  n^enig,  &c.,  a  neuter  abstract  noun  or  adjective-substantive 
(bad  @(iöne  the  beautiful,  &c,,  especially  a  Superlative,  bad  SBefie  thai 
which  is  besf),  also  a  neut.  noun  denotmg  a  material  or  a  collective 
idea,  provided  the  reference  is  to  an  indefinite  mass  or  amount: 
C^ind  aber  ireif  i^,  voa^  i^r  nic^t  nie^r  n^if  t :  voa^  die^t  unb  Unrecht,  ®ut 
unb  3Böfe  if^  (Hauptmann's  Versunkene  Glocke^ ^,  io6).  ®ie  fprad^  wie 
i9on  ettvad,  n>ad  fie  gar  nichts  anging  (H.  '&^:k\'^\3i^  Rangierbahnhof ^  p.  43). 
®te  fa^  aber  nichts,  xq^%  um  fie  loorging.  ^%  gibt  im  ^i^Vi  fo  man^ed, 
mad  und  rätfel^aft  erfc^eint.  Sr  oerjroeifelt  über^au^t  Wi  aQem  S^vX,  n^ad  ber 
a^enfdj^eit  bur(^  bie  ©efeUft^aft  j(u  teil  n^erben  fann  (Albert  Geiger  in 
Die  Nation,  loth  March,  1900).  ^qlw  fann  bad  ia  ni(^t  im  Sntfernteflen 
audbrücfen :  bad  SD^^flerium,  voa^  ftd^  bamald  t^oQjog  (Hauptmann's  Michael 
Kramer,  Act  3).  Sitte«  ffie^,  »aS  er  mir  bereitet  ^;at  (Fontane's  Schach 
von  IVuthenow,  chap.  xxi).  2)ad  «&a§Ii^e,  luad  in  feinem  ®e{i(i^te  tag, 
n^ur^  burc^  fein  gefdttiged  93ene^men  {|urüdFgebrängt.  @r  |)veifet  bad  <&ö(^ße, 
bad  'S8efle,  na0  bad  <&er^  {Iti^  n^ünfc^t  (Schiller).  Um  i^n  1^^  vcax  atted  ®etier 
lebenbig,  wad  auf  ber  «@eibe  bie  3unifi^n)üle  audjubrüten  pflegt  (Storm's  Ein 
grünes  Blatf).  S)ad  wenige  ®elb,  voa^  i(^  befa^,  war  in  ben  näd^fien  Sagen 
vertan  (Raabe's  Die  Leute  aus  dem  Walde,  chap.  x).  9Benn  bamald 
ein  €äemann  gefommen  wäre,  ein  fluger,  wa^rl^aft  fluger,  ^ergendfluger,  unb 
bie  (Saat  geftreut  ffätte,  aud  ber  «geil  für  bie  STOenf^en  aufgebt,  einjig  unb  attein, 
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SkxQfibun^  93er8<fotng;  SSergeBung,  flatt  M  tauBen,  toten  Qtu%9,  tDad  fo 
ft^5ne  @4ulnieiftemamen  l()at,  3u<$t  itnb  Orbnung,  ](^tlfame  Strenge,  nnb  o^ie 
e0  ]^el§t  «fw.  (Wildenbnich's  Neid,  p,  127). 

8Bad  often  points  to  a  definite  person  or  thing,  the  Speaker  at 
first  intentionally  making  the  reference  indefinite  by  the  use  ofxoai, 
reserving  the  definite  information  for  the  last  part  of  the  Statement : 
S)ad  erfle,  voa9  il^nen  ^ier  Begegnete,  war  bte  ^rftgerdfrau  (Pontane's  Vor  dem 
Sturme,  IV.  3). 

S^ad  is  also  used  here  contemptuously  of  a  person :  9Bad  iß  bo^ 
für  ein  ungeBadened  SBröt^en  (referring  to  Emil),  xocA  ba  ](^tnten  fl^t  unb 
niitfi)rt^t  (H.  Böhlau's  Rangierbahnhof,  p.  ao8). 

The  use  of  xqqA  as  described  above  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of 
a  long  process  of  difierentiation.  Earlier  in  the  period  bad  and 
welche«  were  also  used  here.  This  older  usage  is  still,  especially  in 
elevated  diction,  not  infrequently  found,  as  the  process  of  difieren- 
tiation is  not  yet  completed :  QSieled,  bad  biefent  SSoIfe  gut  \fx%  (Nietzsche's 
Zarathusira,  p.  80).  It  is  possible  that  there  is  often  here  an 
intentional  use  of  ba§  or  wel^c«  by  way  of  difierentiation,  to  refer 
to  something  definite,  definite  at  least  to  the  Speaker:  3n  bem 
Schlafzimmer  • . « ba  wdre  wx  einer  9Banb,  fo  ^ie§  ed,  ein  QSor^ang  unb 
unter  bem  äSor^ang  etn)ad,  bad  niemanb  fannte,  niemanb  9^t\t%tvL  l^atte,  votM 
feine  «ganb  ben  SJorl^ang  lüften  burfte  (Wildenbruch's  Neid,  p.  14).  an 
btefer  Stelle  foQte  it^  nun  etwad  erleBen,  n^elti^d  mxdj  l^eute  no(^  in  ber 
(grinnerung  mit  Oeiftcr^anb  fn  tieflter  Seele  Berül^rt  (Raabe's  Die  Leute 
aus  dem  Walde,  chap.  x).  We  cannot  here,  however,  in  any  case 
absolutely  determine  whether  the  ba«  or  n>el{3^e0  is  used  merely  as 
a  survival  of  older  usage  to  indicate  a  collective  idea  or  something 
indefinite  or  general,  or  is  emp)loyed  intentionally  in  accordance  with 
modern  usage  elsewhere,  to  refer  to  something  definite.  Thus  ba8 
and  n)elc^ed  are  now  as  formerly  still  used  with  both  of  these  two 
groups  of  meanings,  with  a  tendency,  however,  toward  the  second 
group,  while  xca%,  which  also  once  fluctuated  between  both  of  them^ 
is  now  established  in  the  first  group,  as  described  above. 

(a)  In  the  genitive  relation,  treffen  is  used  under  the  same  circum- 
stances  which  require  wad  in  the  nom.  or  acc.  relation :  <£d  l^anbelt 
^a^t  «^elmut^,  nic^t  um  bad,  n>effen  S)u  Bebarf jt,  fonbern  ed  Iganbelt  fic^  um  baS, 
»effen  ble  Äinber  Bebürfen  (Fontane's  Unwiederbringlich,  chap.  vi).  3n- 
beffen  Beunruhigte  i^n  bad,  tt)ad  i<^  i^m  oon  bem  Setragen  feined  ^itti  in 
biefer  Angelegenheit  fagte,  unb  aOed,  njeffen  er  ol^ne^in  bon  ifim  gemftrtig  fein 
ju  muffen  glaubte  (R.  Huch's  Ludolf  Urdeu,  chap.  xxvi).  Also  here 
the  older  form  beffen  is  still  used :  bad  ®(ei(^e,  beffen  fle  i^re  ®egtier 
anflagten  (Keller's  Seldwyla,  I.  p.  194);  bad  unaudf^re<^Ii(]^  3nntge  aller 
S^uj!!,  bermdge  beffen  fle  ald  ein  gan;^  t^ertrauted  9}arabted  an  und  borüBer^id^t 
(Schopenhauer*s  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  p.  347). 

(2)  With  reference  to  a  thing,  trad  is  now  ususdl^  used  in  sub* 
stantive  clauses.  The  Student  should  remember  this  especiadly  in 
case  of  clauses  which  are  in  apposition  with  e0 :  9li(^t  Brur^t  irar 
ed,  n^ad  feine  oerfleUte  «^artnödigfeit  enblic^  Beflegte  (Schiller).  Ste^t  auf! 
f!nb'd  biefe  ni(^t  unb  biefer  Ort,  |  n;a0  eu^  ju  Soben  giel^t  (Grillparzer's 
JLibussa,  i).  Qt^  toar  eine  grope  Steigung,  »ad  fle  }ufammen^l^rte  (Fontane'9 
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Stechlm, XIII.p.  164).  SBat  e«  «n  Xxaum,toa9  fle erirtten? (Wildenbruch's 
Neid,  p.  61). 

Throughout  the  entire  present  period  baö  is  more  or  less  fre- 
quently  found  in  Substantive  clauses  instead  of  wad  as  a  survival 
of  older  usage :  SBad  \ft%  bad  ben  SBefe^t  M  ^dnigd  l^inbert  (Goethe's 
Jphigenie,  4,  2).  9Bad  loar  cd  nur  deioefen,  bad  ade  a^enf^en  ju  il^m  ^in* 
jog?  (R.  Huch's  Ltidolf  Ursleu,  chap.  xxxvii). 

When  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  precedes  the  relative  clause^ 
as  in  the  preceding  examples,  the  relative  (either  ber  or  ivel^er)  is 
often  attracted  to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  predicate :  S)er 
Sweifel  ijl'»,  b<r  ®utcS  böf«  niati^t  (Goethe's  Iphigenie,  5,  3).  3)cnn  eten 
btefe  f aiferlid^e  !02i(b'  itnb  ®nabe  ifi'd,  bie  fie  bid^^c  fo  ung^f^uer  mtp6rati^ten 
(Goethe's  Götz,  3,  i),  Siefe  grtagcn  unb  anbete  me^r  waren  e8,  roe^e  bie 
untern  (Räume  bed  «$aufed  bewegten  (Raabe's  Frühling,  chap.  xiii). 

(3)  If  the  reference  is  to  the  idea  contained  in  a  whole  sentence ; 
@te  für^tete  vovHjX  —  wad  auti^  wirfli(^  d^f^^^ — ^^F  i^  ^^^  ^^f  alle  möglicf^e 
SBeife  bie  Serbinbunq  wibenaten  würbe.  In  the  classics  of  the  eighteenth 
Century  we  still  find  weld^ed  used  here  as  well  as  wad,  and  it  even 
occurs  sometimes  in  the  language  of  to-day.  For  the  sake  of 
emphasis  or  a  contrast  both  wad  and  weld^ed  may  be  used  here  in 
the  same  sentence :  S>a)}on  fagte  er  }u  niemanbem  etwad,  wag  freilid^  ein 
SSerge^en  war,  aber  wel(!^ed  il^m  t>or{uwerfen  mir,  feinem  Sol^ne;  mäuji  jiemt 
(R.  Huch's  Ludolf  Ursku,  chap.  xvi). 

SBel^ed  should  not  be  employed  if  ambiguity  might  arise  from  its 
use :  (^  l^at  ben  SSerfauf  abgef^Iofen,  wad  (or  sometimes  welci^ed)  ic^  i^m 
wtberraten  ^atte,  but  9ßein  Sheunb  ](|at  ein  neued  ^wA  gefauft,  wad  (referring 
to  the  fact  of  the  purchase,  but  welti^ed  or  bad  if  the  reference  is  to 
the  house  itself)  mir  gefällt. 

Both  xo^%  and  (perhaps  less  commonly)  welc^ed  are  used  when  the 
relative  refers  coUectively  to  two  or  more  things  or  ideas  in 
the  preceding  proposition :  @ein  $elj(  l^ängt  wi  ber  äOanb  jwif^en  einer 
3(udwa^I  flarf  angerauchter  pfeifen,  jwif^n  SBafibünbeln,  ^irf(!^gewei]^en, 
Seinwanbfädd^en  mit  ©ämereien,  wad  alled  im  behaglichen  S)ur^einanber  {t^ 
barjlent  (H.  Böhlau's  Rangierbahnhof,  p.  5).  ®o  erfannte  er,  ba|l  ieneö 
Senfler  nic^t  nac^  bem  bluffe  I)inaudging,  oielme^r  f!ti^  )wei  Sup  %^  iiber  ber 
{ledern  <£rbe  befanb,  wel^ed  beibed  er  bei  etliti^er  8efonnen|eit  ol^ne  gro§e 
®eifledanfhengung  genau  l^ätte  wiffen  fonnen  (H.  HofFmann's  Rittmeister^ 
IIL  p.  41). 

In  another  case  weld^ed  is  still  not  infrequent — ^when  the  relative 
is  used  as  a  predicate  and  the  reference  is  not  to  individuals 
but  to  the  idea  contained  in  some  adjective  or  noun :  SD^ein  trüber 
iß  reic^  or  ein  SRiHiDuär,  welti^ed  (or  perhaps  more  commonly  wad)  i^ 
nid^t  bin. 

(4)  SBad  is  now  avoided  in  choice  language  if  the  reference  is  tö 
one  object.  See  157.  Earlier  in  the  period,  however,  this  usa^e 
was  not  infrequent  even  in  the  best  authors,  and  still  survives  in 
loose  coUoquisu  speech :  Ottilie  erinnerte  flc^  jiebe0  SDorted,  wad  gefproc^en 
n?arb  (Goethe).  3^r  wodt  bad  ®ut  ))erfaufen,  wad  über  jweil^unbert  3a]^re 
in  ber  ffamitie  ifl?  (Halbe's  Mutter  Erde,  I.  p.  52). 

2,  When  the  relative  pronoun  refers  to  a  thing,  it  is  very  often 
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replaced  after  prepositions  by  a  Compound  adverb  consisting  of  n?o 
or  wex  (before  a  vowel)  and  the  desired  preposition :  ble  ^tttn,  womit' 
id^  biefed  fc^ceibe,  ifl  fel(|r  fc^lec^t.  These  Compound  advert>s  cannot  be 
freely  formed,  but  occur  only  in  case  of  the  preps.  enumerated  in 
141.  5.  B.  This  adverbial  construction  can  even  be  used  of  per- 
sons  if  taken  collectively:  Gr  UUm  30  gefangen,  wooon'  ouf  ber  Stelle 
20  aufgel^ängt  würben.  These  Compounds  are  separable  in  populär 
Speech  :  (£d  war  ein  io<i},  wo  ber  äBino  burc^  ^fiff.    See  also  B,  below. 

A.  Besides  these  relative  adverbs  the  appropriate  forms  of  ber  and 
toel^er,  as  mit  bem,  mit  »flc^em,  &c.,  are  also  employed  here.  Although  the 
relative  adverbs  are  very  common  in  populär  and  coUoquial  speech,  the 
literary  langu^e  seems  to  prefer  the  declined  pronominal  forms.  The 
adverbial  forms  are,  however,  always  used  in  the  foUowing  cases  :  (i)  Wben 
the  antecedent  is  a  whole  sentence :  IDer  9$atec  l^atte  na(^  bcm  <So^ne  geft^icft, 
toot>on  tiefer  frei(i(^  nxäfU  erfahren  ^ttc.  In  the  cases  given  in  2,  above,  where 
the  adverbial  forms  are  not  used,  ber  or  xoti^tt  must  be  employed.  With  the 
prepositions  taxgen  and  ^alb  the  short  gen.  form  of  toai,  i.  e.  toed,  is  usually  used. 
See  15L  i.  d.  (2)  When  the  antecedent  is  an  expression  of  general  or  in- 
definite meaning,  such  as  aUetf,  ni<^t0,  &c. :  (Sr  tou^te  oiite,  toovon  i(^  mit  3^eii 
gef))rc(^en  i}attt  He  knew  everything  of  which  I  had  spoken  to  you.  (3)  After 
names  of  places  we  find  b>o,  compounded  with  l^in  or  l^er  according  to  the 
meaning :  ©umbinnen,  n>o1^in  idf  in  (Slamifon  tarn  Gumbinnen,  to  whidi  place 
I  came  to  join  the  garrison. 

a,  The  relative  pronoun  musf  be  used  if  any  ambiguity  might  arise  from 
the  use  of  the  relative  adverb :  dr  ^at  i^m  viele  SSoitoür^  gemalt,  von  benen 
(with  reference  to  $oito&rfe ;  wovon  would  refer  to  the  Statement  of  the  main 
proposition)  aber  n\äft6  in  bie  £)ffimtti(^!eit  gefommen  iß. 

The  relative  pronoun  is  also  usually  (not,  however,  always)  used  when  the 
antecedent  is  a  strongly  accented  determinative,  as  bet',  bec^ienige,  folcber.  or  as 
ein  in  the  meaning  of  ein  fol^er:  (50  toai  eine  ^aä^t,  in  n>e(^ei  (rather  than 
toorin)  man  nt(^t  gern  einen  ^unb  l^inantffagt.  Sied  nid^t  foldbe  Sü^er,  aui  benen  bn 
ni(^t0  lernen  fannjl.  Even  here,  however,  the  relative  adverb  is  used  if  the 
antecedent  is  a  neut.  pronoun  of  general  or  indef.  meaning :  S>et  li^  ®oti 
gebe  i^rer  Seele  Uie,  tt)ogu  er  fte  gefd^ffen,  Srenbe. 

B.  Instead  of  the  relative  adverb  we  still  find  sometimes  the  demonstrative 
adverb,  a  construction  which  was  very  common  earlier  in  the  period:  9n 
biefer  <Ste((e,  einer  SBalbUc^tung,  lag  ba^  ^aui,  brin  (now  more  common ly  in  ben 
or  tvorin)  ^Uvtii  unb  fein  Sruber  ©tept^an  tvo^nten  (Fontane).  These  adverbial 
Compounds  are  now  little  used  with  reference  to  the  thought  in  a  preceding 
sentence,  but  this  usage  was  common  earlier  in  the  period :  ^ie  ©efeUfd^^ 
U^tt,  nnb  er  ^ergCi«^  mit,  btd  er  in  einen  Ruften  verfiel,  ber  unfern  S)i0fnT6  eine  3eit 
lang  unterbrad^,  baranf  benn  ber  junge  ^tn\ä}  tvieber  ba^  Sort  nal^m  (Goethe's 
Werther ^  am  i.  Julius). 

Earlier  in  the  period  such  adverbs  also  referred  to  persons,  and  were  often 
separable :  ein  SEßrib,  ba  ber  9]9ann  feine  Sreube  an  \fiX  (Luther),  ben  93erg^  ba  bu 
auf  ivo^nefi  (Luther). 

C.  This  adverbial  construction,  except  in  the  case  mentioned  in  3,  above, 
must  not  be  used  of  persons,  as  is  often  heard  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people :  IDcr  Steunb,  mit  bem  or  toeld^em  (not  womit)  id^  gereiji  bin.  Earlier  in  the 
period,  however,  these  adverbs  were  also  used  with  reference  to  persons  even 
m  the  literary  language :  ber,  toomit  man  ft'ric^t  (Hagedom) ;  bat  9Rab(^en,  toovon 
bu  geflent  ba«  Sieb  fangß  (Goethe).  3$  ba^te  ber  lieben  SBr&ber,  ber  Seflfalen,  ivonU 
i(^  fo  ofl  in  (S^öttingen  getrunfen  (Heine). 

3.  Other  adverbs  and  conjunctions  can  also  take  the  place  of  the 
relatives  after  prepositions  and  sometimes  elsewhere. 
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A.  SBo,  u>oVv,  voti^in,  or  in  choice  prose  and  poetry  ia,  bal^r,.  bal^in^ 
for  place :  S)er  $Ia^,  n>o  (=  an  totl<i)tm)  er  ftanb;  bie  ®tabt,  loo^ec  (=  bon 
toelc^)  er  !am;  bie  @tabt,  loo^in  (na(^  weiter)  er  gel^t 

B«  9Bie  for  manner :  S)ie  3lrt  unb  9Beife,  »ie  (=  in  iveld^er)  er  auf« 
trot. 

C.  For  time : 

a.  %U  when,  if  actual  occurrences  or  conditions  are  recorded : 
im  Saläre  1890,  aU  iä^  in  SBerlin  ftubierte. 

b.  SBenn  or  wann  (now  rather  infrequent,  occurring  only  as  a 
survival  of  earlier  usage)  when,  if  not  a  definite  actual  occurrence 
is  before  the  mind,  but  something  that  is  or  was  wont  to  Kappen,  or 
a  point  in  future  time :  3(n  fd^önen  ^6enben,  wenn  wir  t>ox  ber  ^ür  {!|em 
S^an^ntiil  in  tiefer  0la(^t,  wenn  aQe0  ringd  itml^er  rul^te,  fang  {!e  mir. 
£)  fd^5ner  Xac^,  wenn  enblic!^  ber  @o(bat  |  ind  £e£en  ^eimfe^rt,  in  bie 
SMenfdf^Iid^feit  (Schiller's  Piccohmini,  i,  4). 

c.  9Bo  when,  the  most  common  of  the  temporal  particies  used 
either  of  actual  occurrences  or  conditions  in  the  past  or  present,  or 
bf  some  point  in  the  future,  largely  replacing  a(d  in  case  of  present 
and  often  wenn  in  case  of  future  time :  Unb  mit  ber  S)ämmerung  f am  ein 
^ugmilii,  wo  iebe  Stimme  t^erfhtmmte  (Raabe).  3$  bin  in  einem  Filter, 
wo  mir  bie  ^dibmn  SBorte  ni^tS  me^r  l^elfen  (Halbe*s  Mutter  Erde,  p.  75). 
3d^  war  in  ben  glüdliti^en  Salären,  wo  und  aUed  gefdUt.  (Sinfl  fommt  ber 
«Korgen,  wo  id^  • .  *  bie  SBurg  fö^on  frü^'  »erlajfe  (Hebbers  Nibelungen, 
II.  I,  2),  5)er  2l6enb  barf  nie  lommen,  wo  id^  l^ier  fo  jlünbe  (H.  von 
Hofmannsthal's  Die  Hochzeit  der  Sobeide,  p.  63). 

d.  S)a  is  often  used  instead  of  wo,  quite  commonly  earlier  in  the 
period  and  not  infrequently  still  in  choice  prose :  ®ie  muffen  üerfuti^en, 
fic!^  in  bie  ^t\i  }urtt(f}ut)erfe^n,  ba  (or  more  commonly  wo  or  al@)  auc^ 
®ie  iung  waren.    9}on  bem  B^ü^unh  an,  ba  (Curtius) ;  bid  ben  3lu9enbli(f, 

«ba  mid^  3]^r  SiUet  mx^  bem  @^Iafe  wedt  (Goethe). 

e.  Also  the  conjunction  ba$  is  used  for  wo^  ald,  or  wenn :  SBd^renb 
ber  B^it,  baf  ic^  S)on  Jtarlod  aufarbeitete,  ^at  f!^  in  mir  loieled  t>eränbert 
(Schiller),  i^reunbe,  biefed  ifl  wol^I  bad  le^te  WtA,  bag  id^  ben  JTrug  eu(^ 
filiere  2um  STOunbe  (Goethe).  aSd^renb  ber  iSiertelfiunbe,  ba§  i^  biefe  Heine 
weife  «&anb  in  ber  meinigen  gehalten  l^abe,  l^at  bad  «&erj  bed  iungen  2)inged 
fajl  jweitaufenb  Schläge  getan  (Raabe's  Frühling,  chap,  xiii).  3)ie  brei 
STOonate  —  bie  !urje  Ztxi,  bap  i^  l^ier  bei  euc^  futtere  fcolloq,  eat,  board), 
Bin  xä)  j(wanjig  JPfunb  fd^werer  geworben  (M.  Dreyers  Drei,  i)[  It  is 
often  more  common  now  to  use  an  adverb  (wo,  &c.)  here«  In 
certain  set  expressions^  however,  baf  is  still  frequent ;  ßö  jlnb  jwölf 
3a^re^  baf  i^  ^ier  wol^ne.    See  also  271.  IL 

D.  The  English  such  as  is  translated  in  various  ways : 

(i)  By  wie  (earlier  in  the  period  alß)  foUowed  usually  by  a  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  referring  to  the  antecedent  (see  261.fl.  A.äOi 
S)ad  war  ein  «Kampf,  wie  'x\)\\  feiner  no<^  gefe^en  l^at.  @r  geigte  eine  Stü^rung, 
wie  iener  fleine  Dienfl  fle  gar  ni^t  wert  war.  A  fol^,  berartig,  berici,  fo 
may  precede  the  wie  (aö) :  Solche  (berartige,  berlei,  fo  grope)  ©ti^iffe,  wie 
(fle)  ^ier  gebaut  werben,  fielet  man  anberwdrtd  feiten.  ®o  ein  armed  S^d^en^ 
ald  (now  usually  wie)  id^  bin  (Goethe). 
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Instead  of  the  personal  pronoun  we  also  find  eiiti*  in  the  sing,  and 
wel^*  in  the  pl. :  3fuf  ber  Stirn  f)at  eg  ein  «&om,  aUt  ni(^t  ein  fo  fnimmed 
n?ie  bad  9la&t)i>xn  eitt^  ^at. . .  .  fßon  feinen  t^ier  «^ufen  ifl  ber  eine  \>on  ®vlb, 
...  Der  t)ierte  n^ie  einer  üon  ben  blauen  Steinen,  wie  !Rama  toele^e  um  ben 
^ol«  trägt  (Wildenbruch's  Neid,  p.  100). 

(2)  After  fo(t^«  also  by  the  usual  relatives :  fol^e-  9üd^er,  bte  baju 
teltragen,  bad  «6erj  ju  Beruhigen. 

(3)  By  bergleic^en  (uninflected) :  (S0  üBerfiel  i^n  ein  tlnBe^agen,  berglek^ 
er  in  feinem  £eben  noc^  ni(^t  em^funben  l^atte.    See  also  161. 2. 

4.  So  SDiel  is  used  relatively:  2)ie  Sfremben,  fo  ^UU  iijxti  ann)efenb 
toaren,  unterhielten  {l^  gut. 

5.  In  the  nom.  and  acc  of  all  genders  and  numbers  the  unmfiected  form  fo 
was  mud^  used  for  ber  or  )ofI(^r  in  early  N.H.G.,  and  is  still  occasionally 
found  in  poetry  and  in  coUoquial  language  in  some  sections :  bittet  für  bie  1 
fo  tudi  beteibiaen  (Matt.  v.  44).  S>ad  ^aupt,  fo  er  t^m  obge^uen  (Uhland).  itopf 
^o(^ !  iSo^nt  ft(^  ia  niäft,  baf  man  flc^  über  ben  ganjeu  Oiummel  aufregt,  fo  man  &ebm 
nennt  (Halbe's  Bas  tausendjährige  Reich,  p.  45).^ 

6.  Earlier  in  the  period  berfelbe  was  used  occasionally  as  a  relative,  but  this 
usage  is  now  quite  rare :  So  l^ietten  fie  mi(^  ^^i  Sage  im  ®efängnt«,  nac^  9>er(auf  ber« 
felben  (now  naq  beren  Verlauf)  fte  mt(^  )um  IBet^or  Idolen  liefen  (Goethe).  S>ie  i^ife 
gu  überfc^anen,  innerhalb  berfelben  (now  beren)  flc^  jene  ^o^en  ©elfter  belegten  (Heine). 

7.  In  concessive  dauses  loo^  für  ein  is  used  relatively :  SSk^  er  für  ^anbeU« 
gef(^äfte  beginnt,  er  geminnt  bei  ^Skvx. 

8.  The  relatives  ber  and  toelc^er  are  not  populär  with  the  common  people, 
and  are  often  here  replaced  by  the  demonstrative  ber,  the  relative  adrerbs  loo 
and  atd,  the  adverbial  Compounds  toomit  (see  2.  C,  above),  &c.,  and  the  an- 
inßected  wjA  :  9l<^  Spater,  fagte  ^anfet,  \^  fe^e  na(^  meinem  tt>ei$en  Jtä$(!^en» 
bad  ftl^t  t^m.  auf  bem  3)a(^  (Grimmas  Märchen),  S)a0  fc^te^te  Steffec,  loo  («  ba<) 
er  l^at  (Hebel).  3ft  bo(^  a((  manche  gu  9}ang  unb  ®tanb  ^efommen,  too  (»  ber,  fem. 
dat.  sing.)  man'0  ni(^t  an  ber  SBiege  gefungen  ^t,  baf  bte  mal  toirb  gndbige  ^ran 
\(i\%fXi  unb  oietlang  fahren  (Halbe's  Das  tausendjährige  Reich,  p.  43).  aöer  fhib 
bie,  loo  (»  n)el6e)  eben  gefommen  finb  (ib.,  p.  63).  ^ad  0ue(!ft(ber  in  ber  fRobre  ift 
bemienigen,  al0  tn  bem  .^ölblein  ftei^t,  gleich  (Hebel).  IDer  Jtned^t,  loai  mit'm  äagen 
ttar,  \fiX  fo  load  berg{ei(!^en  g'rebt  (Anzengruber). 

154.  Neither  ber  nor  n)el(^er  can  be  omitted  as  in  English :  S)ad  8u(!^, 
bafi  (or  wel^eö)  ic^  geftern  gelefen  \j^^  ift  intereffant  The  book  I  read,  &c 

155.  I.  9Ber  who^  whoever,  sotnebody  who  and  n;ad  what,  which, 
whatever  are  inflected  exacUy  as  the  interrogative  n?er  and  loaS. 
See  147.  i. 

a,  The  old  gen.  loed  is  sometimes  still  used  instead  of  teeffen  in  poetry  and 
biblical  language :  SSßed  bad  Herj^  ool  ift  |  be0  ge^et  ber  Munb  ober  (Matt.  »i.  54). 
The  neut.  gen.  loetf  is  still  common  also  in  prose  in  the  Compounds  n>c^i6, 
toe^egen ;  see  16L  l.  b.  The  masc.  and  neut.  gen.  toti  is  also  stiU  occasionally 
found  in  concessive  clauses,  where  it  is  used  seemingly  as  an  adjective 
modifying  a  foliowin^  gen. :  dinem  SKdbc^en,  loed  ©tanbetf  (0/ whatever  rank) 
tt  fei,  ift  bie  ^rage  über  t^re  Sßo^fgeftalt  ein  loid^tige«  $roblem.  This  attributive  use 
of  toa^  has  taken  the  place  of  an  older  partitive  gen.  construction,  as  explained 
in  147.  I.  £.  The  original  partitive  gen.  is  now  only  rarely  found :  2)em 
^if(^of  gönnen  toir  n)i((ig,  nxid  ^^ren  er  auc^  ^at  (Freili|:rath,  2,. 174).  It  is  still 
quite  common  in  case  of  adjective-substantives^  but  is  feit  rather  as  a  nom.  or 
acc  in  apposition  with  the  n)ad :  @0  f(^ien,  altf  looKte  jjeber  ft(^  oon  al(cm  entblößen, 
ttKid  er  nur  S3ett)egU^ed  befaf  (Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  l,  3).  It  is 
dsewhere  usually  replaced  by  the  prepositionai  construction  with  ocn  or  now 
moie  commonly  with  an:    ^0  ftiir)te  i^  aUed,  ttal  i<^  oon  [or  an]  @ef(^irr 
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fi^^it)pipm  hrmk,  va  glei^  SBeibctBen  (Ib^  I,  i).  The  prep.  phrase  often  precedes 
the  toae :  SRotinja  Ibatte,  um  {t(^  ntcgUc^ft  rafd^  an  3^e(^ntf  anzueignen,  kood  i^c  na<^ 
biefer  (Richtung  fehlte,  in  intern  Übereifer  bte  teilte  ^anb  übermäpig  angefirengt 
(Schubin's  Refugium  feccatarum^  VIII). 

a.  Both  von  and  n^od  can  be  used  in  a  general  sense  without  an 
antecedent,  but  toad  has  a  wider  ränge  of  usefulness,  as  it  can  also 
have  an  antecedent;  see  167. 

156.  SBer  is  always  used  in  an  indefinite  sense  and  may  thus 
refer  to  one  or  morei  but  never  to  a  definite  person,  in  which  case 
htx  or  bec  xctU^tx  must  be  used :  9lu(  von  bie  Se^nfu^t  fennt,  votx^,  itad 
\äj  leibe  Only  those  (I  know  not  just  who  they  are)  who  know  what 
yeaming  is  know  whai  I  suffer^  but  S)ec  mi(^  IteSt  unb  fennt,  ifl  in  ber 
SBeite  He  who  (a  definite  person)  loves  tne  and  knows  me  isfar 
away.  S)ie  i^  meine,  l^ei^t  Shrau  ^inbelflee  (Hauptmann's  VersunRene 
Glocke^  Act  2,  L  1047X  ^^^  (==  ^^^  welti^e,  here  definite  persons)  fo 
tebeten,  n^ugten  fe^r  »9^1,  ba§  fle  (td  gu  einem  geroiffen  ®rabe  bie  öffentliche 
a^einung  i^red  äSoIfed  unb  «geereö  ]()inter  {Id^  Ratten.  9Ber  bad  gefagt  bat,  ifi 
ein  Sügner  Whoever  (somebody,  but  I  don't  know  who)  said  tnat  is 
a  liar.  SBer  aUi  ^ereinfam,  bad  n?ar  ber  SBtl^elm  Who  do  you  suppose 
came  in?  But  of  course  you  don't  know.  Just  tnink,  it  was 
William.  Quite  different  is  ber,  n^elc^er  l^ereinfam,  roar  SBil^elm  It 
was  William  who  came  in.  <Sd  tut  bo^  wol^I,  tven  (somebody  whont) 
man  Ue6  l^at,  einmal  »ieber  mit  ^ugen  ju  fe^en.  In  these  sentences  the 
relative  n>eT  still  contains  something  of  its  original  indef.  nature ;  see 
hk6.e.Note^. 

a.  The  double  construction  is  employed  aller  toer  as  found  «after  jemqnb 
described  in  146. 3,  NoU  i :  ©tü^en  ^e  l^aMtem  . . .  unb  toem  ®te  etn»  ®nte< 
(or  <S)ntem)  begegnen  (Goethe  an  Karl  August,  I,  38). 

167.  9Bad  can  be  used  in  the  saxne  indef.  sense  as  »er :  8Bad  er 
fagt^  ift  gut.  ^ad  can  have  an  antecedent,  if  that  antecedent  be 
a  Word  expressing  an  indef.  general  idea,  such  as  an  indef. 
pronoun,  a  neut  adjective  used  substantively,  or  a  thought  con- 
tained  in  a  whole  sentence,  but  it  should  never  have  for  an 
antecedent  the  name  of  a  def.  object,  though  some  good  authors  do 
thus  use  it  instead  of  the  more  correct  »eld^er  or  ber  (see  153.  i.  (4)) : 
9(aed,  ivad  er  fagt,  ift  gut.  X)a0  ivar  bad  ®^Iimm^e,  »ad  id^  befür^tete.  S^ein 
Sftruber  ifl  reid^,  »ad  (here  also  »eld^ed  but  not  now  bad;  for  fuller 
explanation  see  168.  i.  (3))  K^  ni^t  bin.  S)ad  ©ut,  »ad  (instead  of 
bad  or  »eld;ed)  ber  QSater  l^interlaffen  l^at  (Freytag).  For  fuller  treatment 
of  the  use  of  vooA  with  an  antecedent  see  163.  i  and  the  various 

articles  thereunder. 

« 

o.  In  early  N.H.G.  bad  could  also  be  used  in  piain  Substantive  clauses, 
where  it  is  now  usually  replaced  by  toae :  Sßnb  )oer  ni(^t  l^at  |  )>on  bem  mirb  man 
nemen  |  aud^  bod  er  ^at  (Mark  iv.  25}.  ^ad  is  most  common  in  such  Substan- 
tive clauses  as  are  in  apposition  with  an  ed,  but  even  there  only  in  poetry  or 
choice  prose;  see  163.  i.  (2). 

b,  ^ad  is  also  used  of  persons  in  a  collective  sense :  Sod  von  Offizieren  im 
Sager  war,  »urbe  gufammengetrommeU  (Ompteda*s  Sylvester  von  Geyer^  XLIX). 
Sometimes  with  the  force  of  »er  in  a  general  indefinite  sense :  Sr&^  übt  fi(!^ 
»od  ein  SD^eifier  ttetben  U)i((  (SchiUer's  Tell^  3,  x).    SEBad  in  this  meaning  is  now 
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more  commonly  employed  contemptuously :  Ißa^  fo  ^erumbttwiitelt,  bringt  c^  gn 
nti^td. 

168.  I.  The  adverbs  immer;  aud^;  or  combined  au^  immer,  also 
au^  nur,  nur  immer  standing  afler  n)er  and  wad,  or  several  words 
removed,  give  generalizing  force  to  the  relative,  and  are  much  like 
our  ever^  soever  in  whoever,  whatever,  &c. :  8Ber  immer  ed  gefagt  1^^ 
er  l^at  gelogen.    93on  n?em  er  ed  au^  immer  gel^drt  l^aben  mag,  ed  ifl  gelogen. 

2.  The  demon.  adverb  ba,  which  often,  especially  in  populär  lan- 
guage,  follows  the  relative,  has  in  general  the  force  of  a  strengthening 
Word,  which  often,  however,  can  scarcely  be  translated  (see  Note 
below) :  ^omme,  n)ad  ba  »iO  Let  come  what  will.  9Ber  ba  xcxVi  Whoever 
will.  S)er  ^(&n  \  ber  ba  ifi  |  onb  ber  ba  n>ar  |  lonb  ber  ba  fom))t(Rev.  i.  8). 
See  also  Mark  xi.  lo,  Rom.  xii.  2.  This  use  of  ba,though  in  early 
N.H.G.  more  common,  is  still  frequently  found :  @ie  l^anten  ber  S)inge, 
bie  ba  f ommen  follten  (Keller).  ®ie  fd^ritten  bor  bem  Sater  unb  ber  SRutter 
l^er^  mit  einer  geroiffen  i^eierlt^feit,  n^ie  a^enfti^en  bie  ba  n^iffen,  ba§  i^nen  eine 
grope  unb  bebeutfame  Aufgabe  ju  teil  geworben  iß  (Wildenbruch). 

Note,  The  ba  strengthens  the  already  general  meaning  of  )oer  and  ta)a6/  and  henoe 
here  has  generalizing  force.  After  ber  and  )or(^er  (here  not  so  freqnently  nsed  as  ber), 
ba  has  particularizing  force,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  particnkr  persona  or 
things,  or  the  particnUr  dass  of  persons  or  things  in  question.  2)a  followin?  an  inter- 
rogative in  indirect  questions  has  particularizing  force  as  after  bec  and  toe^er ;  5Die 
®uten  fielen  emß  unb  fti((,  unb  l^rren,  too^  ba  loerben  koi((. 

3.  The  demonstrative  adv.  fo  is  placed  after  nmd  to  denote  the 
general  idea  of  quality,  so  that  both  words  together  convey  the  idea 
oi  such  things  as:  SQa^  mag  n)o^r' barin  fein?  ^derl^nb  Jtrimdframd: 
Jlleiber;  ®(^ürjen^  SBänber;  i^Uttertanb/  »ad  fo  ^auenjimmer  foouti^en« 

CONDITIONAL  ReLATHTE, 

159.  3Ber/or  anybody  who,  ifanyone  has  the  same  declension 
as  the  relative  and  interrogative  xotx,  It  has  the  force  of  n?enn  man, 
n^enn  einer,  and  the  clause  in  which  it  is  found  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  conditional  clause,  the  verb  standing  at  the  end  of  the  clause : 
{^rei^eit  ?  (Sin  f(]^öned  9Bort,  n^er'd  te^t  berßdnbe  (Goethe's  Egtnont,  Act  4), 
fragen  ifi  feine  Sc^anbe,  »er  ein  S)ing  ni^t  »eif  (Grimm).  S)ad  (3eIB^- 
be^enft^ung)  ift  eine  ft^dne  (Errungenf^aft,  n?er  tixca^  baoon  ^at  (Bismarck 
to  his  betrothed,  Feb.  23,  1847).  In  early  N.H.G.  and  as  late  as 
Goethe's  day,  ber  was  also  used  in  the  same  way. 

CORRELATIVE   PrONOUNS. 

160. 1.  A.  Referring  to  a  def.  person  or  object : 
He  C  she,  that  one  [oi  a  thing]),  who  (whtch),  are  represented  in 
German  by  the  foUowmg  correlatives : 

a,  ©et"  (bie,  ba«)  ienige,  xctlä)tx  (weld&e,  ml^tS)  or  ber  (bie,  baö). 

b,  S)er  (bie,  baS),  weld^er  (welche,  n?el^ed). 

c,  3)er  (öle,  baß),  ber,  &c. 

ä.  (&x  (fie),  ber  (oie) ;  see  2.  a,  below. 
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€.  Without  antecedent  (see  156) :  Drr  (not  nrelcJ^er)  mi^  IleBt,  ifl  in 
bet  SBcite ;  or  ber,  er  (see  2.  c,  below). 

/  ©olt^et;  ber  (weither)  one  which,  of  such  a  nature  that,  such  as : 
fof^e,  bie  mürbig  flnb  such  as  are  worthy.  We  often  find  xoxt  or  aU 
instead  of  ber  or  wetc^^er,  and  berartig,  beriet;  fO;  ein  instead  of  folc^^ ; 
see  158. 3.  D. 

g.  SDerfelbe,  ber  the  same  one  who :  @r  ift  eien  berfeße,  ben  roir  geftem 
fa](^en. 

Ä.  3)er,  fo  (early  N.H.G. ;  see  153. 5)  =  ber,  welcher. 

1.  The  first  member  in  all  the  above  cases  can  also,  except  in  d 
and  e^  be  used  adjectively. 

B.  Referring  indefinitely  or  in  a  general  way  to  persons  or  to 
some  thing : 

a.  SBer,  ber :  9Ber  bad  fagt,  ber  lägt«    See  156,  and  2.  &,  below. 

b.  S)ad  (or  baS^ienige,  etn0,  etwad,  ni^td,  aUed,  mandf^ed;  )7ieled,  bad  Sefie, 
or  any  adjective-substantive),  n>ad  (not  now  usually  bad  or  n^eld^ed,  as 
in  earlier  part  of  the  period) :  S)ad(ienige);  n?ad  er  fagt,  ifl  »a^r.  (Sd 
gi6t  im  £el6en  fp  man^ed;  road  und  rdtfel^aft  erf^eint    See  also  158»  i.  (i)» 

2.  fl.  The  form  er,  ber  (i.A.  rf,  above)  is  different  from  the  others. 
The  determinative  is  of  itself  indef.,  and  its  meaning  is  only 
determined  by  the  clause  that  always  follows  it.  Hence  the  forms 
fl,  i,  c  are  used  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  who?  When  the 
subject  is  a  person  already  mentioned  and  thus  known  and  some 
particular  Statement  with  regard  to  him  follows  in  the  relative 
clause,  er,  ber  are  used :  (Sr  (Ameth,  the  Austrian  historian,  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  sketch  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken),  ber 
im  ganzen  eined  ber  glüdlic^flen  SIRenfc^nle6en  l^inter  {I(^  ^at,  genog  auä^  ^^ 
0rofe  ®tü(f,  eine  S^utter  ju  l^aben,  bie  ju  ben  ^errli^flen  beutf^en  $^rauen 
gere(]^net  werben  mu^. 

Note,  Occasionally  er  is  used  determinatively  with  the  force  of  berOmige)  :  Sür 
int<^  fle^t  {le  (i.e.  bie  Sl^uftO  auf  ber  unterffen  ©tufe :  gut  für  J^inber  mib  Xrdumer,  aber 
nid^t  für  fie/  bie  f!(^  gn  ^nbelnben  äSenfd^en  au^ewac^fen  Iftaben  (Spielhagen*s 

Frcig^oren^  p.  1 76). 

b,  The  ber  in  i.  B.  a  is  not  an  antecedent  of  wer,  but  only  the 
repetition  of  the  subject  wer,  and  not  being  necessary  can  be 
dropped.  However,  if  wer  and  its  seeming  antecedent  do  not  stand 
in  the  same  case,  it  is  not  usually  omitted:  9Ber  ein  9)>^al  lügt,  beut 
glaubt  man  nid^t  unb  wenn  er  Qiyxö;:^  bie  äBal^r^eit  f^ri^t 

c.  The  definite  subject  ber  can  be  repeated  by  a  foUowing  er  in 
the  same  manner  as  indefinite  wer  is  repeated  by  ber,  as  described 
in  b :  S)er  meinen  alten  ©liebem  S^ut  Derliel^,  |  in  eure  ^o^Ie  mid^  ^inauf  gu 
wagen,  |  er  fle^t  mir  bei,  i^  fü^I'^  (Hauptmann's  Versunkene  Glocke^ 
Act  3, 11.  1382-4). 


Stereotyped  Pronominal  Forms. 

161.  There  are  a  number  of  Compound  pronominal  forms  which 
are  now  treated  as  indeclinables  and  are  written  with  a  small  letter, 
although  some  of  them  are  in  fact  substantives. 
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1.  ntei'ned  (bd^ted,  fefne«,  tyre«,  im'fm«,  &c.)  gleld^m  meofmy  (your, 
his,  her,  our)  stamp,  one  who  is  tny  {your,  his,  her,  our)  eqtial, 
fossilized  genitives  (see  a)  iised  substantively  without  change  of 
form  for  any  case  sing,  or  pl. :  Seinedglei^it  (nom.  sing.)  U^t  flc^ 
faum  toiebet  finben.  (Seinedglei^n  (nom.  pl.)  (äffen  fic^  faum  tvieber  flnbeit. 
(Sr  er{annU  il^n  f&r  feinedglei^eit  (acc.  smg.).  3(^  ^aBe  nie  i^red9ret(^fn 
(acc  sing,  or  pL)  gefe^en  I  have  never  seen  the  like  of  her  (thein). 
£eute  il^redglei^en  (gen.  pl.)  fnben  fl(^  feiten.  >  (Sr  ge^t  mit  i^nen  »U  mit 
feinedgleic^en  (dat  pl.)  um. 

a.  Such  forms  as  metne0d(ei(^en,  though  used  with  unchanged  forms  for  all 
casesy  are  in  fact  fossilized  genitives  of  the  wk.  masc.  adjective-substantive 
Oleu^  equcU,  one  who  is  like.  This  gen.  was  onee  a  real  partitive  genitive. 
It  became  fossilized  in  negative  sentences :  (5r  flnbct  ni(^t  fe inetfQ(d(!^cii  (partitive 
gen.  depending  upon  ni^t ;  see  146.^.  Note  2),  literally^  He  will  find  noMng 
of  one  equal  tu  himself,  Later  this  original  construction  was  forgotten  and 
the  gen.  was  used  for  any  case,  sing,  or  pL,  masc  or  fem.  The  fossilized 
acc.  sing,  masc  is  also  used  in  pl^neg(ei(!^en,  fonterg(ei(^en  without  a  parallel  i 
<Sie  erlauben  fl(^  J^l^n^iten  o^nr^(et(^en  (in  form  a  masc.  acc  sing.,  but  refers 
here  to  an  abstract  fem.  noun  m  the  pl.)-  The  fossilized  acc  form  is  also 
still  found  in  beffen  (SKcid^en  and  beren  (Dleic^en ;  see  2. 

In  Luthex's  time  ^leiq  was  still  feit  as  a  wk.  masc.  noun :  S)emt  er  i^  nui^t 
mein  @(eid^  (Job  xL  32).  Compare  3(^  bin'«,  bin  Sutfl,  bin  betne^giei^enl 
(Goethe's  Faust^  Nacht). 

2.  S)edglei^<^en  (for  the  sing.)  and  much  more  commonly  bergleili^ 
(for  sing,  or  pl.,  masc,  fem.,  or  neut.)  of  such  a  nature,  such,  the 
like,  of  äie  (that)  kind,  such  as,  used  adjectively  and  substantively, 
demonstratively  or  relatively.  Demonstratively :  S3nb  bt9  gleid^ 
8teu^n;et9  fott  ir  eu(^  nid^t  ma^en  (Ex.  zxx.  37).  ®te  fti^einen  fvdi  auf 
berglei^en  «^anbel  ju  t^erfie^en  They  seem  to  understand  trade  of  such 
a  nature.  (Sine  berßlei^en  (now  berartige;  as  ber^^Iei^en  does  not  now 
usually  tolerate  an  article  before  it)  £o(rebe  (Lessing),  bergleic^n 
S^erge,  bergleid^en  £eute.  Sei  bergleid^en  ifl  aber  bad  SBeib  bem  9Dl^ann  üBer 
(Rosegger)  In  such  things  a  woman  is  ahead  of  a  man.  3a,  ganj 
unm^oft ;  )7or  ad^t  5S!agen  ^aben  n^ir  und  ni^td  berglet<^en  tr&umen  laffen. 
3(uf  einem  Sifi^e  ](^atte  er  bie  ®en9inne  aufgelegt:  lauter  ^(einigfeiten, 
SBonbond;  Silben,  Sleiflifte  unb  bergleidf^en.  S)er  neugebadene  Vertaner 
fianb  n?ie  ein  armer  €unber  ba  unb  erwartete  einen  t&ti^tigen  Stüffel;  ^o<^ 
n\6^i^  bergleic^en  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer,  XIII)  but  nothing 
ofihe  kind  happened. 

Relatively:  »it  n^unber  tl^un  |  ber  glei(]^en  ni(^t  gefc^affen  flnb  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  lo).  Unb  ^at  folc^e  groffe  fhafe  t^ber  t)nd  ge^  laffen  |  S)ed  gleid^n 
))nter  aOern  S^mtX  nic^t  gef^el^en  ift  (Baruch  ii.  2).  (Sinen  tiberlegenben 
<B^\x\l%n,  bergleid^n  8h:anj  ifl  (Schiller).  (Sr  ging  im  ®onnenfd^in  auf 
ber  SBiefe,  n?o  allerlei  merfmürbige  unb  unbefannte  Slumen  bl&l^ten,  umflogen 
)7on  Sd^metterlingen;  berglei^en  er  nie  gefeiten  l^atte  (H.  Seidel's  Der 
Schatz,  III). 

The  above  forms  are  fossilized  genitives  (see  i.  a),  but  also  the 
acc,  is  similarly  used  in  connection  with  a  gen.  of  a  relative :  bejfen 
@Ieic^en  with  reference  to  a  masc.  or  neut.  sing,  and  beren  ®rei(!^en 
with  reference  to  a  fem.  sing,  or  any  noun  in  the  pl.  Exs. :  S)en 
merfmürbigften  $Ia|;  beffen  ®Icid|en  in  ber  3Be(t  t^ieSeiti^t  ni^t  wiebet  ju  fe^n 
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ifl  (Goethe),  ^mmtt  »at  i^r  3(ntli((  l9on  leud^tenbcr  ^iiexftit  itnb  aU  il^c 
®eBaren  loon  einet  leidsten  3(nmut  ü6ergoffen,  beten  ©leid^en  er  no<^  ni^t 
gefielen  l^tte  (H.  Hofimann's  Die  TotenhocAzeit,  p.  159). 

a.  lDetgIei<^n  is  also  used  adverbially:  IDie  f^ft&ttn  ttmfte,  ttw  bo«  l^inou^ 
tooltte,  tat  dbn  ni(^t  bcrg^eii!^  (Berlepsch's  Fortunais  Raman^  p.  16)  ^/  jA« 
didn^i  Ut  oHy  i.  e.  pretended  not  to  know.  Also  nid^ttf  instead  of  nif^t :  Unb  bie 
Sdow^nng,  bic  tegc,  ^(|e,  mit  brr  {ie  bie  Sdtome  gum  Senftcc  l^inatt^uxirf,  ta)eU  (Sbiti^ 
fie  ttclf  gefintben  —  nnb  i^  ntd^td  ber((Iei(t<n  getan  \fiSSi  (Schubin's  Refugium 
peccaiorum^  II,  6)  becauss  I  had  pretended  not  to  noHce  (tliat  she  wore 
the  flower  to  show  her  love  for  me).  Sometimes  bc^Ieid^ :  ($d  fd^im  xamb^xän 
baf  Srau  Uelgm  nid^t«  bemerfi  ^bcn  foflte,  tocnn  biefe  oxuS^  feintooed«  bc^Icuien  tot 
(Spielhagen's  Das  Skelett  im  Hause^  II). 

3.  S)erlei  (=  bergleicl^^'en)  ofsuch  a  nature,  used  as  a  demonstrative^ 
both  adjectively  and  substantively :  auS  aUen  beriet  ^Betrachtungen. 
S)erlei  n^aren  bamaU  bie  Sbeale  junger  S^eute  Such  things  were  at  that 
time  the  ideals  of  voune  people.  Thus  also  a  number  of  Compounds 
with  lei :  allerlet  all  kinds  of,  (eiberlei  both,  both  kinds  of,  einertei  of 
one  kind,  all  the  same  (X)a0  ifl  mir  einerlei)^  man^erlei  many  kinds  of, 
folf^erlei  such  kinds  of,  &c.    See  126.  i.  a. 

4.  SlSerl^anb  (=  aRerlet)  aß  kinds  of,  used  adjectively  and  substan- 
tively :  aUer^anb  Slumen  all  kinds  of  flowers.  (Sd  ifl  bie  Siebe  gewefen 
Don  aOerl^nb  The  conversation  was  about  all  sorts  of  things.  Wlnlfanh 
®vlM  all  sorts  of  good  things.    See  189.  i.  a.  Note. 

5.  Unferein^  (=unfereinfr  one  ofourstantp\  though  usually  inflected 
like  a  strong  neuter  adjective  with  contraction  to  «eind  in  the  nom. 
and  acc,  is  sometimes  invariable  throughout :  9Rit  unfereind  (instead 
of  unfereinem)  ma^en  fle  nic^t  biel  Umflftnbe.  These  loose  Compounds 
are  formed  by  writing  together  two  distinct  words  unfer  (gen.  pl.  of 
the  personal  pronoun)  and  einer  or  eind^  Substantive  forms  of  the 
numeral  ein.  For  the  double  gender  here  see  268. 1. 6.  b.  See  also 
268.11.4./. 

Unfereiner  is  now  also  often  used  with  the  force  of  id^ :  Unfereiner 
]§at'd  ni<^t  fo  gut. 


THE  VERB. 
162.  A  Verb  is  a  word  that  predicates  action  or  being. 

Classification. 

168.  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes :  transitive  and  intransitive. 

1.  A  transitive  verb  is  one  that  requires  a  complement  in  the 
acc.  case :  3(^  lie^  ben  Sater. 

2.  An  intransitive  verb  is  one  that  either  requires  no  complement, 
as  i^  hiice,  or  takes  a  complement  in  the  gen.,  or  dat.,  or  in  some 
case  govemed  by  a  preposition :  3(^  bebarf  bed  Xxofii^.  Üf  Begegne 
einem  grreunbe.    Ott  trachtet  nad^  bem  ®elbe. 

3.  Under  the  above  classes  are  distinguished : 

a.  Reflexive  verbs  which  take  an  object  designating  the  same 
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person  or  thing  as  their  subject:  iSt  Uii  fld^  (acc.).    (h  fd^abet 

^ä)  (dat.). 

A.  Impersonal  verbs  used  only  in  the  3rd  person  sing,  with  the 
indef.  subject  td,  expressed  or  understooid:  Qt9  f^neit.  SDMt  graut 
ha^ox,  or  QtB  graut  mir  bat^or* 

Grammatical  Forms  of  the  Verb. 

IM.  The  verb  distinguishes  by  its  forms  person^  number,  tense, 
mood,  and  voice.  These  forms  are  used  as  in  English,  and  only 
twOy  tense  and  mood,  need  special  treatment 

Tense  (for  formation  see  177. 1,  11,  III  and  190), 

165«  There  are  three  absolute  tenses  (present,  pres.  perfecta  and 
future),  which  ezpress  time  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  moment  in 
which  the  Speaker  is  speaking  without  reference  to  some  other  act ; 
and  three  relative  tenses  (past,  past  perfect,  and  future  perfect), 
which  express  time  relatively  to  the  preceding  absolute  tenses.  The 
foUowing  articles  on  tense  apply  principally  to  the  tenses  of  the 
indicative.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  treated  under  the 
head  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

I.  The  present  tense  represents  an  action  or  event  as  taking 
place  in  present  time :  SDcr  ^aum  itn^U 

It  is  also  used : 

a.  To  express  a  general  truth :  3n7eimal  gtoei  ifl  t)ier. 

b.  In  narration,  to  make  more  vivid  past  events  and  bring  them 
nearer  the  hearer.  This  usage  of  the  present,  common  also  in 
English,  is  called  the  historical  present  In  German  it  frequently 
in  narration  relieves  the  past  tense  and  thus  furnishes  a  means  to 
Vary  the  style.  Some  authors  are  very  fond  of  it,  while  others  use 
it  Iittle  or  not  at  all.  In  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  it  is 
conspicuously  absent,  and  is  in  general  uncommon  in  epic  poetry. 

Note,  An  nnnsnally  freqnent  nse  is  made  of  the  historical  present  in  the  langna^ 
of  the  common  people  and  familiär  langnage  generally,  altemating  qnite  geneially 
with  the  present  perfect ;  see  a.  3. 

r.  As  the  English  present  perfect  in  the  progressive  form,  to 
express  that  the  action  or  State  has  been  continuing  and  is  still 
continuing  at  the  present  time,  usually  accompanied  by  the  adverbs 
]6ereitd,  f(^on  alreaay,  erfi  onfy,  lange  long,  or  the  prep.  feit  since :  SBie 
lange  lernen  @ie  fc^on  beutfti^  ?  3^  lerne  ed  erfi  feit  \tä)i  SD^onaten  How  long 
have  you  been  studying  German?  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
only  six  months.  SEBir  märten  (ereitd  feit  einer  @tunbe  auf  i^n«  Sffiie 
longe  flnb  Sie  l^ier?  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

JVoU.  Thns  also  the  perfect  Infinitive  after  modal  anxillaries  mnst  be  xendered  into 
German  by  the  present  infinitive,  to  show  that  something  might  have  taken  place  and 
might  now  be  continuing  in  existeoce :  Sßcnn  tu  ^»emünftig  geioefen  toixtft,  bu  fonnteft, 
fo  lung  bu  lift,  länofl  ^üttenmeifier  fein  If  you  had  been  reasonable,  yon  might,  as 
yonng  as  you  are,  have  been  serving  now  for  a  long  while  as  Superintendent  of  the 
loundiy. 

d.  Very  often  instead  of  the  future,  especially  in  sentences 
expressmg  decision,  or  a  result  confidently  expected,  or  an  inquiry 
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aller  the  probable  outcome  of  something,  and  also  in  sentences 
in  which  the  verb  is  modified  by  some  adverb  or  conjunction  of 
time  which  contains  the  idea  of  futurity :  STOorgen  fomm'  it^  instead  of 
3(3^  tverb«  morgtn  fommen.  «^ornmt  er?  dx  fouimt  Will  he  come?  He 
certainly  will.  SBlr  jlnb  baft  ba  We  shall  soon  be  there.  SBarte,  bi« 
i^  {omme. 
e,  Instead  of  the  imperative  (see  177. 1.  B.  A). 

2.  The  present  perfect  is  used  to  represent  that  something  is 
finished  at  the  time  of  speaking,  or  that  the  results  of  a  past  act 
still  continue  in  the  present  (see  also  3.  A.  a,  below) :  3ti^  l^aBe  ben 
IBrief  fti^on  gef^riebm.  3^  bin  eben  bon  ber  @tabt  gefomnten.  (Solumbud 
l^at  ^merüa  entbedt.    S)te  S^xtift  i\t  im  i4ten  Sal^tl^unbett  erbaut  tvorben. 

The  present  perfect  is  also  used : 

a,  Instead  of  the  future  perfect:  SBenn  bu  angefommen  bift,  merbe  t^ 
bi(^  befuc^n  (instead  of  9Benn  bu  angef ommen  fein  xcix%  &c.). 

b,  Often  in  dialect  and  coUoquial  speech  instead  of  the  past  tense 
in  narrative :  „  SBir  l^aben  gegittert  am  ganjen  Seib/'  ful^r  ber  braune  @(^mieb 
fort,  „  tt^ir  fjobtn  ein  SSaterunfer  beten  xtioUtn,  aber  bie  QutiQt  ifl  n;ie  geläl^mt 
geroefen  öor  ©d^recf "  (Rosegger).  3a,  wie  n?ir  nu  in  feinem  3flt  gefommen 
{!nb,  ba  ifi  er  erfl  eine  iange  &eile  fo  uf  unb  abfegangen  unb  f)at  nifd^t  nic^ 
gerebt  (Finke  in  Wildenbruch's  Die  Quüzows,  i,  8).  S)arauf  l^at  5onte 
3ba  micl^  angefe^en  unb  gefragt, ,  no  alfo — wer  njar'«?'  SBeil  iii)  aber  boc^ 
gewufit  f)aht,  ba§  bu'd  ni(^t  l^aben  woUtefl,  l^abe  ic^  nid^td  gefagt.  S)a  f^at  Zantt 
3bo  rote  Siede  auf  ben  f&adm  befommen  unb  gemeint,  &c.  (Young  Georg 
von  Drebkau  in  Wildenbruch's  Vice-Mama).  This  usage  is  also  found 
in  earlier  authors  of  the  period.  The  use  of  the  present  perfect  here 
seems  to  result  from  the  desire  of  the  Speaker  to  bring  events  of 
the  past  into  relations  to  the  present.  In  S.G.  dialect  the  use  of 
the  present  perfect  is  further  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  past  tense 
indicative  (not  the  subjunctive,  however)  has  in  lar^e  measure  dis- 
appeared,  as  certain  of  its  forms  have  by  phonetic  development 
becorae  identical  with  those  of  the  present.  Thus  Swabian  authors 
as  Schiller  sometimes  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  dialect 
here  even  in  their  serious  productions :  3(3^  felbfl,  aW  mic^  in  f^jdter 
Sdmmrung  etnfl  |  ber  9$eg  qlix  biefem  SBaum  loorüberfit^rte,  |  l^ab'  ein  ge>s 
fpenPif(^  SBelb  l^ier  fijen  fe^en  (Schiller's  Jungfrau,  Prolog  2, 
!!•  102-4). 

3.  A.  The  past  tense  usually  represents  a  past  act  or  condition 
not  in  its  completeness,  but  as  being  performed  or  continuing  at 
the  same  time  as  some  other  act  or  condition,  or  it  represents  the 
act  as  completed  in  past  time  in  connection  with  some  other  event 
Hence  the  past  tense  has  for  its  leading  idea  that  of  the  simultaneity 
of  two  or  more  related  past  acts  or  conditions.  It  accordingly 
represents  single  acts  or  facta  as  links  in  a  chain  of  facts,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  the  usual  tense  for  the  description  and  narration 
of  all  related  events  and  conditions  in  the  past,  and  is  therefore  the 
prevailing  tense  of  narrative,  history,  and  the  novel.  The  past 
tense,  however,  is  not  confined  to  lengthy  description,  but  is  used 
even  in  a  single  sentence  if  it  describes  something  as  it  once  was 
without  relation  to  the  present :  S)ie  beutfd^n  Jtaifer  »würben  in  8franfi> 
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fürt  gefrönt.  Thus  the  past  tense  cuts  us  off  from  the  present 
entirely,  and  leads  us  into  the  midst  of  past  events  and  conditions 
which  are  developing  at  the  same  time  with  close  relations  to  each 
other,  but  with  no  relations  whatever  to  the  present,  and  thus  this 
tense  differs  rather  sharply  from  the  present  perfect,  where  the 
relation  to  the  present  is  never  entirely  broken  off.  The  past 
tense  does  not,  however,  imply  necessanly  time  very  remote,  but 
is  used  for  time  past,  whether  it  refers  to  remote  acts  or  to  those  of 
a  few  moments  ago,  if  it  tums  the  mind  from  the  present  to  two 
past  acts  or  events,  or  to  a  series  of  past  events  in  their  relations 
to  each  other :  QIU  bte  SBäume  in  t^olljler  Sßlüte  fianben,  trat  heftiger  8rro^ 
ein.  3(^  fang,  inbem  er  Stiat>\tx  fpielte.  3^  fang  Beim  ^nHeiben«  Gafoc 
ftarB  44  9.  S^r. 

a*  The  past  tense  is  oflen  confounded  with  the  present  perL  The  latter 
is  used  when  the  results  of  a  past  act  still  exist  in  the  present,  or  to  represent 
a  past  event  as  an  independent  fact,  not  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  related 
events,  and  emphasizes  the  bearing  of  this  past  event  upon  the  present« 
Thus  the  present  perfect  looks  at  the  past  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  present 
or  of  Stern  fact,  while  the  past  tense  takes  us  into  the  past  and  enhsts  cur 
interest  in  the  events  then  taking  place.  Hence  in  the  midst  of  a  narrative 
where  the  past  tense  or  past  pc^ect  has  been  uniformly  used,  the  Speaker 
changes  to  the  pres.  perfTat  once,  when  he  desires  (i)  to  xepresent  a  past 
act  not  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events,  but  according  to  his  judgment  as  an 
important  independent  fact,  or  (2)  to  represent  that  the  result  of  a  past  act 
still  exists  at  the  time  of  the  narrative:  (i)  Sut^er  tat  gu  9Borm0  einen  ®ang, 
brrglei(^en  maiu^er  Jtriegdoberfl  in  ber  fi^toerften  ®(^Ia4t ni(^tactan  l^at.  (2)  3n  bem 
feinet  SEBo^nung  gegenüber  liegenben  ^aufe,  too  fein  Sreunb  SSil^elm  tDo^nte,  n>ar  bo^ 
@(6ar(a<^fuber  au^ebrod^en  unb,  ba  $^n(  aUen  Tarnungen  guioiber  bo^  nod^  gu  feinem 
bort  tooT)nenbm  Steunbe  ging,  fo  ifl  er  ebenfat«  erfranft  imb  liegt  nun  fd^ioer  banieber.^ 

d.  Thus  also  an  eye-witness  of  events  naturally  uses  the  past  tense  in 
narrating  these  events  as  he  has  seen  them  take  place  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  may  use  this  tense  even  in  giving  a  single  sentence,  as  there 
is  in  bis  mind  a  complete  picture  of  the  whole  occurrence :  ®tfitm  ertranC  ein 
^nb.  €ie  nntren  geflcm  in  ber  Diptx.  On  the  other  band,  wben  these  things 
are  communicated  to  a  third  party  by  the  one  who  has  only  fuard  them,  he 
uses  the  pres.  perf.,  because  they  are  to  the  Speaker  only  independent  üacts : 
i^ejlem  ijt  ein  Jtinb  ertrunfen.    @ie  ftnb  ge^etn  in  berD)>er  getoefen. 

c,  The  lively  tone  that  is  associated  with  the  past  tense  and  its  short 
convenient  form  are  tending  to  extend  its  use  at  the  expense  of  the  pres* 
perf.  This  is  especially  marked  in  newspaper  language  and  also  in  common 
conversation :  IDuHin,  24  ^t\.  (Sin  (Rettungdbot,  bad  angelaufen  nwr,  um  bie 
bebrängte  ^Bemannung  eine6  ®^ife€  in  ber  CBu(tt  loon  ihngdtott>n  gu  retten,  fd^dig  um. 
^d^gig  $evfonen  ettranfen  {Kölnische  Zeitung),  @ie  brauch  tpol^l  nif^t  i>er^d^ 
|U  loerben,  baf  man  überan  bie  gröfte  greube  über  3^re  Xat  empfanb  (G.  Keller  an 
Baechtold,  2, 453).  Fedor :  äBad  mac^t  bein  fBilb  ?  Robert :  (Sd  ge^t.  3<^  bin 
in  Stimmung,  ^ein  £ebtag  toar  i(^  ni(^t  fo  ffetfig  (Schnitzler's  Das  Märchen^ 
p.  58).    Hans  (ruft) :  SBat  jemanb  ba  ?  (Hartleben*s  Rosenmoniag,  p.  112). 

B.  The  past  is  also  used  as  the  past  perfect  of  the  progressive 
form  in  English  (just  as  the  present  in  German  is  used  for  the 
present  perf.  in  English,  as  described  in  i.  ^,  above)  to  describe 
an  action  as  begun  at  some  previous  time,  but  as  still  continuing  up 
to  the  time  spoken  of  in  the  past :  3^  n^ortete  f(!(^on  jnsei  €tunben  auf 
i^n,  ald  er  fam  I  had  been  waiting  two  hours  for  him  when  he  came. 

C  The  past  is  often  used  for  the  past  perfect ;  see  4.  a,  below. 
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D.  The  past  is  also  used  for  the  future  perfect ;  see  6,  below. 

4.  The  past  perfect  tense  represents  a  past  action  or  event  as 
completed  at  or  before  a  certain  past  time :  9lfö  er  ba8  ße^ort  i)atU, 
erfc^raf  er  When  he  had  heard  that,  he  became  frightened. 

a.  The  past  perf.  is  often  replaced  by  the  past :  3(Id  er  bad  ]^5rte, 
trf^rof  er* 

5.  The  future  tense  represents  an  action  or  event  as  yet  to  take 
place :  2Wein  ^erj  wirb  jld^  freuen,  rttnn  i<^  bld^  wleberfe^en  werbe. 

The  future  is  also  used  of  an  action  or  event  in  past  time  that 
was  yet  to  take  place :  S>ie  3)ime  ging  mit  6Iof  em  Jlo^fe,  fte  wirb  alfo 
ben  «&oljft^ni^  nur  eine  ©trede  unb  ni^t  dljuwett  begleiten  (Anzengruber's 
Stemsteinhoff  p.  69). 

The  present  tense  often  takes  the  place  of  the  future ;  see  i.  rf, 
above. 

a.  The  future  is  also  used  instead  of  the  imperative  (177. 1.  B.  c). 

b.  It  is  often  used  to  express  a  probability  or  supposition,  often 
accompanied  by  wo^I :  Äarl  wirb  woW  franf  fein  Karl  is  probably  sick. 
S)er  «&unb  wirb  feti^d  Sa^re  alt  fein  The  dog  is  probably  about  six 
years  old. 

c.  In  North  German  populär  laneuage  the  future  in  lively  narration  is  often 
used  instead  of  the  past,  the  Speaker  thus  in  a  vivid  way  taking  again  the 
st^dpoint  he  had  before  he  acted  and  relating  the  intentions  and  plans  he 
then  entertained  instead  of  the  completed  deeds :  Unb  lote  n  fo  nngebü^rlid^ 
gram  mi^  an^fäHt  (see  i.  ^  of  this  articie),  ba  toerb'  i(!^  i^n  tn^  antere  Simmer 
nehmen  unb  loerb*  i^n  fragen,  )nclfyx  er  bo^  toeif  (instead  of  ba  na^m  i4  i^n  \vA 
anbete  3immer  unb  fragte  i^n)  (Engelien's  Grammatik  der  neuhochdeutschen 
Stäche,  p.  478). 

6.  The  future  perfect  tense  represents  that  an  action  or  event 
will  be  completed  at  or  before  a  certain  time  yet  future.  This 
clumsy  form  is-  usually  avoided  and  replaced  in  common  usage  by 
the  perfect :  tffienn  er  biefe  Sebingung  nic^t  oor  S^orgen  erfüllt  l^aben  wird 
(or  erfii0t  ^at),  fo  iß  ber  IBertrag  nichtig.  When  the  idea  of  completion  is 
not  prominent,  it  can  be  replaced  by  the  present  or  future :  @obalb  bu 
etwa«  erfd^rfl,  or  erfal^ren  wirft,  telegraphiere*  >Ve  also  find  the  past  tense 
instead  of  the  future  perfect :  <Sd  ifl  xMni  ba0  le^te  'SHoi,  ba$  i^  niici^  ^tt 
^fanb  (Raabe's  Frau  Salame,  chap.  vii).  S)ad  ^rub^en  war  ba  ganj 
gut  aufgehoben,  bid  wir  ed  abholen  (id.,  Meister  Autor,  chap.  vii).  93iel 
gibt  ed  nic^t ;  boc!^  nimm  bamtt  borlteb ;  |  wir  l^uen  ein,  bis  nid^td  me](|r 
übrig  blieb  (Fulda's  Talisman,  i,  5).  SBenn  ber  S^ebel  berjog  unb  bie 
^&rner  ber  &aä^\m  jum  Stampf  laben,  fo  ruft  mi(^  (Lienhard's  König 
Arthur,  5). 

a.  Though  not  so  common  in  the  sense  of  a  future  perfect,  it  is 
often,  on  the  other  band,  used  to  express  probability  or  supposition, 
to  represent  an  action  as  probably  finished,  or  to  State  a  supposition 
conceming  some  past  act,  often  accompanied  by  wo^I :  Ott  wirb  ie(t 
wobl  gef^rieben  ^aUn  He  has  probably  written  by  this  time.  Ott  wirb 
wopl  ber  XäUx  gewefen  fein  He  was  probably  the  perpetrator.  In  the 
interrogative  form  it  expresses  wonder :  8B0  wirb  er  bie  9lad;t  gu» 
gebraut  ^aben?  (Lessing's  minna,  i,  i)  I  wonder  where  he  has  passed 
the  night 
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MOOD. 

166.  Mood  is  a  grammatical  form  denoting  the  style  or  tnanner 
of  predication.  There  are  three  moods  in  German,  the  tndicative, 
subjunctive,  and  imperative.  These  moods  are  used  much  as  they 
are  in  English,  except  that  the  subjunctive  has  a  much  wider  field 
of  usefuUiess.  Only  the  subjunctive  needs  especial  treatment. 
The  so-called  conditional  (mood)  is  only  a  periphrastic  form  of  the 
subjunctive^  whose  place  it  mav  take  in  conditional  sentences,  and 
hence  it  is  treated  along  with  the  subjunctive. 

Subjunctive. 

167.  The  subjunctive  is  used  when  the  Speaker  or  writer  wishes 
to  represent  something  not  as  a  fact  but  as  only  planned  or 
desirable,  supposable,  probable,  possible,  conditional,  contrary  to 
fact,  or  as  resting  on  the  Statement  of  another,  or  mere  hearsay. 
All  these  different  uses  of  the  subjunctive  may  be  classified  under 
two  general  heads — ^the  Optative  subjunctive,  which  represents  the 
Statement  as  desired,  and  the /o/^/io/ subjunctive,  which  represents 
the  Statement  as  possible.  Out  of  the  potential  subjunctive  has 
developed  more  or  less  clearly  the  subjunctive  oi  indirect  statemeni^ 
which  is  employed  not  to  represent  the  Statement  as  possible,  but 
merely  to  indicate  indirectness  of  Statement.  See  168.  IL  A,  second 
Paragraph.  In  the  following  discussion  this  subjunctive  is  treated 
under  the  head  of  the  potential  with  which  it  is  closely  connected. 
This  subjunctive  of  indirect  Statement  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  subjunctive  of  indirect  discourse  treated  in  170  and  171, 
which  is  a  broader  category  including  also  the  optative  and  po- 
tential ideas. 

The  tense  employed  is  often  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  the 
meaning,  and  hence  instead  of  grouping  the  different  uses  of  the 
subjunctive  under  these  two  leading  heads  the  different  heads  are 
treated  under  the  different  tenses.  The  two  following  groups  stand 
out  in  general  quite  distinctly  from  each  other :  i.  The  Subjunctive 
of  Principal  Tenses  (present,  present  perfect,  future,  future  perfect). 
2.  The  Subjunctive  of  Historical  Tenses  (historical  present,  past, 
past  perfect,  the  conditionals). 

The  Student  should  bear  in  mind  in  reading  the  following  articles 
that  the  subjunctive  has  been  largely  replaced  in  the  language  of 
the  North  by  the  indicative  in  coUoquial  speech,  while  in  serious 
prose  it  still  has  a  conspicuous  place.  This  will  often  account  for 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  in  the  same  category. 

The  Subjunctive  of  Principal  Tenses. 

168.  In  principal  tenses  the  subjunctive  represents  the  Statement 
not  as  an  actual  fact,  but  yet  as  a  desire  so  reasonable  that  it  is 
entertained  with  hopes  of  realization,  or  it  represents  something 
that  is  with  considerable  assurance  regarded  as  possible  or  suppos- 
able.  The  special  cases  under  these  general  heads  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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I.  Optative  Subfuncthe.    A  principal  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is 
used  in  the  following  expressions  of  will : 
I    I.  In  principal  clauses : 

A.  Hortatory  Subjunctive^  A  present  subjunctive  is  often  used 
to  complete  the  wanting  forms  of  the  imperative ;  see  177. 1.  A. 

B.  Sanguine  Optative.  A  present  subjunctive  is  oflen  used  to 
ezpress  a  wish  wnich  in  all  probability  may  be  realized  :  Saitge  Ie(e 
ber  «König  Long  may  the  king  live.  @e6e  ®ott  may  God  grant.  @p 
fei  ed  Let  it  be  thus.  S)ad  iralte  ®ott  May  God  see  to  it.  ®e^'  ed  3^nen 
gut !  (Wilbrandt's  Die  Tochter  des  JFabricius,  i,  lo).  This  wish, 
however,  is  more  commonly,  except  in  a  few  set  expressions  as  the 
foregoing,  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  of  mdgen  and  ttjoflen  with 
a  dependent  Infinitive :  S^öfte  ed  mir  nun  loergdnnt  fein,  bad  ^Begonnene  ju 
(htbe  JU  füllten  (Wilmanns'  Deutsche  Grammatik^  Vorrede).  ®otted 
®na!be  vof>U%  mit  (Eu^  fein  (Bismarck  to  his  wife,  Oct.  i,  1850). 

tf.  In  A  and  B  normal,  or  more  commonly  question  or  inverted  order  may 
stand :  Gr  leBc  ^0(!^ !  (used  in  toasts  and  cries  of  approval).  ^ol'  i^n  ber  Teufel ! 
May  the  devil  talce  him !  dd  lebe  bie  Sfrei^eit !  (Sr  möge  or  mö^e  er  vottfornitten 
gtiuflid^  toerben  l  Of  course  the  senteoce  bas  inverted  order  if  it  begins  with 
an  adverb  :  Sänge  lebe  ber  Jtonig ! 

b.  Sometimes,  though  much  more  rarely  thaq  the  pres.  tense,  the  present 
perfect  is  used  in  wishes.  It  is  employed  to  express  the  wish  that  some 
desired  result  may  be  accomplished  m  the  future :  lDo(!^  er  ^be  |  umfonfl  {!(( 
ber  Serbammntd  übergeben!  (Scbiller*syf//i;£^ai^,  2, 2)  May  he  m  vain  have  given 
himself  over  to  perdition ! 

C.  The  present  subjunctive  is  in  logical  reasoning  much  used  in 
laying  down  one  or  more  desired  propositions,  from  which  conclu- 
sions  are  to  be  drawn  :  3)ie  ffigur  a  b  c  fei  ein  g(eid^f(^en!Itged  2)reie(t ; 
b  d  fei  ein  £ot  auf  ber  ®runblinie  Let  the  figure  a  b  c  be  an  isosceles 
triangle  and  b  d  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  base,  &c« 

}     a.  In  subordinate  clauses ; 

A.  Cancessive  Subjunctive,  The  present  subiunctive  is  used  in 
subordinate  clauses  to  concede,  grant,  admit  that  something  may 
be  true,  but  the  indicative  in  the  main  clause,  on  the  other  handf, 
affirms  that  the  assertion  of  the  main  clause  is,  in  spite  of  this 
admission,  to  be  maintained  and  defended  :  ^er  SBerg  fei  au(^  fo  ffoA,  or 
Sei  bet  23erg  au(^  fo  l^o^  (or  quite  commonly  3 jl  ber  SBerg  au(^  fo  |o^,  or 
SD^ag  ber  ^erg  auc^  fo  ^oc^  fein,  or  ^er  S3erg  mag  au^  fo  f)o(i^  fein),  iti^  erßeige 
i^n  Be  the  mountain  (or  Althou^h  the  mountain  be,  or  Let  the  moun- 
tain  be)  ever  so  high,  I  will  climb  it  SRein,  ed  giit  fein  SBieberftnben, 
ijtx^i  ed  J&immel  ober  «&5tte  (Wiesner*s  Die  schwarze  Dante).  SBo  ber  Serg 
au^  liege  (or  quite  commonly  liegen  mag,  or  liegt),  i^  erpeige  il^n.  Wlan 
fann  ed  i^m  nic^t  re^t  machen,  itad  man  aud^  tue,  tun  mag,  or  tut  9BeI(^e 
<Sntf^eibung  au^  l^ier  gefaxt  ererbe  (also  gefaxt  »erben  mag,  or  gefaxt 
wirb),  fle  wirb  niemals  eine  ©d^anbe  fein  für  bie  Serfammlung  (v.  Gagern, 
Frankfurter  Nationalversammlung),  äBaÖ  immer  bu  feift,  ic^  glaube, 
ttir  werben  ^eut  nidtfi  f^ielen  (Schnitzler's  Der  grüne  Kakadu,  p.  118). 
The  auxiliary  f onnen  is  also  used,  but  is  not  so  common  as  mögen : 
S)ad  mag  or  (here  and  in  similar  expressions,  but  not  freely)  fann 
wo^I  voc^x  fein,  ed  änbert  boc^  nic^td  an  ber  ®a^e. 
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cu  Note  that  the  word-order  in  the  coficessive  dattse  is  either  nonnal  or 
question  order,  if  not  introduced  by  a  conjunction,  relative  pionoun,  or 
relative  adverb,  in  which  cases  the  transposed  order  is  of  course  used. 
However,  if  the  auxiliary  fönnen  is  used  instead  of  m^gen^  nonnal  or  inverted 
Order  is  usually  employed.  The  use  of  the  normal  or  question  Order  indicates 
dearly  that  the  clause  was  originally  an  independent  proposition.  It  has 
retained  its  original  form,  although  it  has  become  logically  subordinate. 

After  a  conjunction,  as  obg(ri(^,  Ac,  the  mood  is  usually  indicative :  Dbgleid^ 
i(!^  i^n  ftit  langem  ni^t  gefr^  l^atte,  rrfftntüe  id^  i^n  bo(!^  angenblicfttd^.  Occasion* 
ally  the  subjunctive  app^Eurs  hexe  in  accordanoe  with  older  usage :  Db  aui^ 
bi(  SBolfe  fte  vcr^ua^  \\%  ®oime  bleibt  am  ^imme%(t  (Raabe's  Alte  Nester. 
chap.  xv).  In  rather  choice  language  the  subjunctive  of  m^en  is  found 
instead  of  the  indicative  when  the  nonnal  or  question  order  is  used  :  (5t  loiK 
unter  aUen  Umfidnben  bie  SBa^rl^eit  loiffen,  möge  fie  tauten  »ie  f!e  tootfe  (Bellennann's 
Schillers  Dramen^  p.  226). 

B.  Sanguine  SubfuncHve  of  Purpose.  This  subjunctive  of  pur- 
pose  represents  the  Statement  only  as  desired  or  planned,  but 
implies  the  hope  that  the  desire  or  plan  will  be  realized  It  is 
I  found :  (i)  After  verbs  of  advising,  beseeching,  waming,  wishing^ 
willing,  demanding,  &c.,  which  of  themselves  indicate  a  purpose  or 
design :  <Sr  n;unfd;t,  baf  ed  flefi^el^  He  wishes  that  it  may  happen« 
The  idea  of  wäling,  &c.  is  oflen  not  expressed  at  all,  but  implied 
in  the  governing  verb :  Unb  aufierbem  f^retbfi  bu  ibm,  baf  er  mit  feine 
$]^otogra^^ie  unb  bie  beiner  (S^nTeflern  \ä)\it  (Raabe*s  Hom  von  Wanza, 
chap.  viii).  The  idea  of  wäling^  &c.^  is  oflen  contained  in  a 
noun :  S^eifler  8lt(^n?tn  l^atte  ju  <&aufe  ben  ftrengflen  SBefe^I  gegeben,  bof 
man  ben  <$unb  niol^I  eingef)>errt  l^alte  (Riehl's  Der  stumme  Ratsherr, 
!  II).  (2)  Afler  other  verbs^  if  the  subordinate  clause  itself  ex- 
presses  the  purpose  of  the  action  of  the  principal  verb :  SRan  if  t, 
bamit  man  lebe  One  eats  in  order  that  he  may  live.  (3)  In  choice 
language  also  in  relative  clauses  expressing  a  purpose,  and  in  early 
N.H.G.  after  the  temporal  conjunctions  bid  and  el^e:  @(^i<It  einen 
{I(^em  SBoten  i^m  entgegen,  ber  auf  gel^eimem  SBeg  i^n  )u  utir  f&^re 
(Schiller).  Unb  nun  male  einen  ^fetl,  bet  ^initSenreife  na^  ber  anbem 
Seite  (H.  Hoffmann's  Wider  den  Kurfürsten^  chap.  xxxvi)  And 
now  draw  an  arrow  which  will  point  to  the  other  side.  S3m6  3ton 
leiden  fo  n^id  i^  xCxiSoji  fti^n?etgen  |  t)nb  i9m6  3erufalem  »iden  fo  wid  iti^  nic^t 
imie  galten  |  iBld  bad  {re  ©ere^tigfeit  aufgebe  itie  ein  gtan)  |  I9nb  fr  <&etl 
entbrenne  n?ie  eine  9adel  (Isa.  Ixii.  i).  For  e^e  see  Psalm  xxxix.  14. 
Sometimes  still  after  K«,  provided  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposi- 
tion is  in  an  historical  tense :  S)ad  funge  Brautpaar  maci^te  |eut'  gemiffer« 
ma§en  bie  «^onneurd  bed  «C^aufed  tinb  flanb  ttartenb,  6id  aded  $la^  genommen 
l^aBe  (Jensen's  fenseits  des  Wassers,  V). 

a.  This  subjunctive  is  much  used  in  indirect  discourse  after  the  verbs  in  (i), 
but  it  must  be  noticed  that  after  a  historical  tense  it  is  itself  often  attracted 
into  a  historical  tense  (see  169.  i.  C.  a).  Thus  like  the  subjunctive  in  indirect 
discourse  in  general  its  form  fluctuates  after  historical  tenses  between  that 
of  principal  and  that  of  historical  tenses,  but  without  any  differenoe  in  meaning. 

ä,  After  the  verbs  in  (i)  the  indicative  is  now  preiierred,  to  denote  a 
positive  expression  of  the  will :  3^  mii,  baf  er  fommt.  If  the  indicative  is 
used,  the  tense  is  often  attracted  into  a  past  tense  after  a  past  tense :  Unb 
biffe  Sfurc^t  vor  ben  SPtenfi^en  erfc^ien  i^r  fo  nat ür(i(^,  fo  nohvenbig  —  fo  inge^orig  |n 
i^cem  ®(^i(f fa(.    SEBie  tonnte  et  verlangen,  baf  fie  frei  baoon  loar  (H.  B6lilau)« 
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The  sttbjunctive  in  (2)  has  been  gradttally  declhung.  At  preaent  the 
indicative  is  very  often  used  instead  of  the  subjunctive,  especially  colloquially 
in  the  North,  as  the  present  tendency  is  to  look  forward  and  imagine  the 
design  as  accomplished  rather  than  to  regard  the  Statement  as  merely 
planned:  ®oU  i4  ^^n  ©emrinfn  ^eiberietet  (name)  iutüäfä)xdtn,  taf  er  bte 
tllannfanone  löfl  ?  (Fxenssen's  I>ie  drei  Getreuen^  chap.  i).  %vt  möchte  eheo^ 
tc(^t  ^übfcl^d  fagen,  bamit  man  frntnblic!^  mit  i^r  ifk  (H.  Böhlau).  ^t  toär'  bo(^ 
gnt,  xacoa,  er  ca  bolb  erfährt,  bamit  il^m  bct  SRiuib  ge^pfit  ift  (Hirschfeld's  Agnes 
Jordan^  5). 

The  subjunctive  in  (3)  is  now  laigely  replaced  by  the  indicative  in  coUoquial 
language. 

C.  Optative  m  Conditüms.  The  optative  subjunctive  occurs  here 
in  two  forms : 

a.  Instead  of  a  subordinate  clause  with  wenn  we  may  use  a  clause 
with  a  hortatory  subjunctive,  which  has  normal  order  and  was 
originally  independent,  but  has  become  logically  subordinate :  Stner 
trage  bed  anbem  Laß  |  fo  irerbet  j[t  bad  gefe^  (S^rißi  erfüllen  (Gal.  vi.  2)^ 
SBalb,  ed  Fenne  nur  jeber  ben  eigenen,  gdnne  bem  anbern  |  feinen  Vorteil;  fp  iji 
en^iger  {Webe  gemalt  (Goethe's  Vier  Jahreszeikn^  74). 

b.  In  M.H.G.  a  hortatory  subjunctive  was  very  common  in 
clauses  introducing  an  exception :   des  sint  ir  iemer  ungenesen  | 

fot  welle  dan  der  arzät  wesen  {Armer  Heinrich^  variant  of  the 
^trassbui^manuscript)  You  cannotbe  cured{,  if,  however,  a  eure  is 
possible)  Goä  must  (or  let  God)  then  be  the  physician.  We  usually 
introduce  the  subordinate  clause  in  Enelish  by  unkss,  if  not,  and 
indeed  a  negative  is  found  here  in  M.H.G.  In  the  Heidelberg 
manuscript  tnis  passage  reads :  des  sint  ir  iemer  ungenesen  |  got 
enwelle  aer  arzdt  wesen.  In  this  reading,  however,  the  subjunctive 
is  a  potential,  as  explained  in  11.  £.  b,  below.  Some  scholars  claim 
an  ellipsis  of  the  negative  en  in  the  first  reading,  and  construe  the 
subjunctive  there  also  as  a  potential.  Both  constructions,  the 
Optative  and  potential,  existed  in  M.H.G. ;  the  former  alone  sur- 
vives.  It  was  quite  frequent  in  early  N.H.G.,  not  infrequent  in 
theclassical  period,  and  still  occasionally  occurs  in  poetry  or  choice 
prose :  S3nb  fp  jemanb  aud^  fem^ffet  |  wirb  er  boc^  niti^t  gefrönet  |  er 
fem)>fe  benn  re^t  (a  Tim.  ii.  5).  Unb  fommt  man  ^in,  um  etwad  ju  eri> 
galten,  |  er^dlt  mau  tti<(itd,  man  bringe  benn  »ad  ^in  (Goethe's  Tusso,  1, 4). 
ffio^tn  er  (i.  e.  @ott)  un0  ftettt^  ba  muffen  wir  aud^rren,  er  rufe  und  benn 
ftiUt  a&  (Spielhagen's  Fre^eboren,  p.  176).  9(6er  ein  a^enf(^  fann 
^^  nic^td  nel^men,  ed  werbe  i^m  benn  gegeben  90m  «(Fimmel  (Sudermann*s 
JohatmeSf  5, 8).  Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  the  present  subjunctive 
yields  frequently  to  the  past  subjunctive :  S)ie  9%ürenberger  ^enfcn  (in 
the  North  usually  ^ngen)  feinen,  |  fie  ^Atten  i^n  benn  )9or  (Schiller's 
Räuber,  2,  3). 

This  old  construction  is  not  now  common  in  prose,  except  in  ed 
fei  benn,  or  ed  wdre  benn  unless,  and  in  case  of  muffen  with  a  dependent 
Infinitive.  The  two  expressions  ed  fei  benn  and  ed  wdre  benn  differ 
from  each  other  just  as  in  general  the  pres.  subj.  dififers  from  the 
past  subj.  The  former  expresses  more  assurance :  34  tue  ed  nic^t, 
t9  fei  benn  bafi  er  fommt  unb  barum  Httet  /  wäl  not  do  it,  unless  he  conies 
and  begs  me  to  do  it,  b\xi  ^6^  tue  e9  ni^t,  ed  wdre  benn  bafi  er  f ommen  unb 
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barum  iitttn  foQte  Itväl  not  do  it,  unless  he  should  come  and  beg  ine 
to  do  it.  The  expression  cd  ivcire  benn  is  often  replaced  by  the  past 
subj.  (for  present  or  future  time)  or  past  perfect  subj.  (for  past  time) 
of  müjTeu  with  a  dependent  Infinitive  with  normal  word-order  in  the 
subordinate  clause :  S)ad  loerbe  i(^  nie  9on  i^m  glauben^  et  mü§te  ed  mir 
benn  felbfl  fagen.  ®ie  l^ing  füflcn  ^^(^vx  unb  Sßorftedungen  nac^,  benn 
(Slimar  l^atU  Beim  SBIinbefu^,  ald  er  fle  l^afd^te,  Sorte  fatten  bffen,  bte  ni(]^t 
mifibeutet  irerben  fonnten,  er  l^dtte  benn  txa  f(]^dnbn<^er  unb  jn^eijüngiger 
Sugner  fein  muffen  (Fontane's  UAdultera^  chap.  viii). 

Elsewhere  this  construction  is  usually  replaced  by  a  clause  with 
ol^ne  baß  (169. 2.  D),  or  remains  in  altered  form,  the  benn  remaining 
or  dropping  out,  and  the  subjunctive  becoming  indicative  in  accord« 
ance  with  the  general  trend  toward  the  declarative  form  of  State- 
ment :  3(^  lafl  nid^t  a6,  i^r  gebt  ben  ©efangeneu  benn  l^raud  (Grillparzer). 
„  3(^  laffe  bt(^  nic^t  fort,  ^nfad/  rief  fte,  ^  bu  fagft  mir  benn,  trad  bu  im 
©inn  l^afl  '*  (Wiehert's  Ansas  und  Grüä).  Denn  niemals  feiert'  er  ^im, 
er  bra^t'  eud^  etn^ad  (Schiller's  TeU,  4,  3).  Aein  93ed^er  n?arb  geleert,  bu 
l^attefl  i^n  |  gefüllt,  fein  Srot  gebroti^en  unb  berteilt,  |  ed  fam  aud  beinern 
jtorb  (Hebbers  Nibelungen,  III,  V,  9).  Even  in  case  of  the  verb 
fein  we  find  the  indic.  for  the  expression  of  reality :  Der  %xii  ||atte 
niemals  etwad  in  i^rem  <&aufe  ju  f(^affen,  eS  n:ar  benn,  bap  er  bei  ber  Slnfunft 
eines  neuen  SBeltbürgerS  zugegen  n^ar  (Telmann). 

D.  Optative  in  Relative  Clauses.  This  subjunctive  is  found  in  the 
foUowing  groups : 

a.  Hortatory  Subjunctive.  A  relative  clause  often  contains  a 
hortatory  subjunctive,  which  is  translated  into  English  by  we  wish, 
it  is  desired,  &c.  a3on  bem  (SxWi^tn  «^eftc^en :  „  SSerbeutfc^ung  ber  Jtun^:» 
auSbrüde  in  ber  ©ti^ule"  tfl  ein  0leubrud  notn;enbig  geworben  unb  Witt 
bemnäti^jl  ausgegeben,  worauf  aUe  S^^itglleber  unb  Qfreunbe  beS  ^([gemeinen 
beutfti^en  ®^ra(^)?ereinS  aufmetffam  gemati^t  feien  to  which  we  especiaUy 
desire  to  call  the  attention  ofall  the  members,  &c. 

b.  A  sanguine  Optative  is  also  used  here  to  express  a  wish: 
unfer  Jtönig,  ben  (Sott  erhalte  ourking,  whom,  wepray,  Godmay  keep. 
Also  in  clauses  with  reference  to  the  thought  in  another  dause : 
8BaS  würben  wir  tun,  wenn  —  waS  ®ott  ber]^üte(or  ))er]^üten  möge) — ein 
Unglüd  gefc^el^en  foÜte?  If  some  misfortune  should  occur — which, 
however,  I  hope  God  may  prevent — what  would  we  do  ? 

c.  For  a  subjunctive  of  purpose  in  relative  clauses  see  B.  (3)^ 
above. 

E.  Optative  in  Substantive  Clauses : 

a.  Hortatory  subjunctive  in  subject  clauses :  (SS  ift  bidig,  baf  man 
i^n  unterftü^e  (=  man  unter flii|e  i^n  let  the  people  help  him)  It  is/air  thai 
the  people  help  him.  (SS  geziemt  bem  Spanne,  baf  er  auc^  baS  ®(!^wer{le 
widig  tue  (=  er  tue  wl^  baS  ©c^werfle  wittig). 

b,  Sanguine  Optative : 

(i)  In  subject  clauses :  £)af  bu  an  unferer  8rreube  teilne^mefl,  ifl  unfer 
inniger  ^unf(^. 

(2)  In  object  clauses:  [3ti^  wünfd^e,]  S)a$  er  bollfommen  glitdlic^ loerben 
möge !  If  the  governing  proposition  is  expressed,  this  subjunctive 
belongs  to  B.  (i),  above. 
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F.  Optative  in  Adverbial  Clauses,  This  subjunctive  is  occasionally 
used  here  in  categories  other  than  those  previously  describedf, 
especially  afler  fo  waijx  and  fo  (=irenn) :  3n  meinen  Ernten  n;i0  id^  biti^ 
burti^  bad  iitUn  tragen,  fo  xva1)x  ^ott  mir  l^elfe  (Raabe's  Die  Leute  aus 
dem  Walde,  chap.  x).  iRein,  nein,  fo  ©Ott  mir  ][)elfe  (Storm's  Chronik 
von  Grieshuus,  p.  iio). 

IL  Potential Subjuncivüe. 

The  Potential  subjunctive  of  principal  tenses  represents  the 
Statement  not  as  an  actual  fact,  but  as  something  which  is  quite 
possible,  probable,  plausible,  supposable,  or  as  credible,  but  yet  as 
only  resting  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  or  upon  the  subjective 
view  of  the  Speaker.  This  potential  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  unreal  Potential  (seit\^9. 2)  of  historical  tenses,  which  represents 
on  the  other  band  the  Statement  as  barely  possible,  quite  doubtful, 
or  even  as  in  conflict  with  fact  or  impossible.     In  the  present 

Eeriod  of  the  language  the  tendency  is  to  observe  this  distinction 
etween  the  subjunctive  of  principal  and  that  of  historical  tenses ; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  there  are  -still  many  survivals  of  an 
earlier  usage,  which  always,  irrespective  of  the  meaning,  required, 
as  at  present  in  English,  a  historical  tense  of  the  subordinate  verb, 
whenever  it  depended  upon  a  historical  tense :  @r  fagte,  er  fei  !ran!, 
or  often  placing  the  tense  of  the  subordinate  clause  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  principal  clause:  Gr  fagte,  er  tvdre  franf.  The  thought  in 
both  of  these  sentences  is  exactly  the  same,  but  in  other  sentences 
a  Sharp  distinction  is  often  made  between  principal  and  historical 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive,  the  former  expressing  a  probability,  the 
latter  an  improbability  of  the  truth  of  the  Statement.  The  tendency 
to  distinguish  between  the  principal  and  historical  tenses  of  the 
subjunctive  is  stronger  than  the  tendency  to  place  the  tense  of 
the  subordinate  verb  in  accord  with  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb, 
but  as  this  growing  tendency  has  not  yet  gained  a  complete  victory» 
there  is  some  confusion. 

The  Potential  subjunctive  of  principal  tenses  is  now  only  employed 
in  subordinate  clauses,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  wide  field  of  useful- 
ness,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  detailed  Statement  of  its  uses : 
A.  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse.  The  potential  subjunctive 
of  principal  tenses  is  used  in  indirect  discourse  after  verbs  of 
saying,  thinking,  feeling,  &c.,  to  represent  the  indirect  Statement  in 
the  subordinate  clause  not  as  absolutely  true,  but  only  as  possible, 
probable,  plausible,  or  as  the  individual  opinion  or  feeling  of  the 
person  spoken  of,  or  as  a  question  in  his  mmd :  X\i\x%  ))flegte  ju  fagen, 
ber  %a%,  an  »eitlem  er  nid;td  ®ute9  im,  fei  fiir  i^n  loerloren,  3d^  jtceifle 
noc^,  06  er  ber  redete  SD^ann  l^ierffir  fei* 

This  subjunctive  often  differs  markedly  from  other  forms  of  the 

Eotential,  as  it  is  frequently  no  longer  a  potential  pure  and  simple, 
ut  is  often  merely  a  grammatical  form  to  express  indirectness  of 
Statement.  See  G.  a.  (2),  2nd  par.,  and  6,  below.  The  subjunctive  in 
this  use  has  a  broad  field,  not  being  confined  to  one  grammatical 
category,  and  hence  may  reappear  in  a  number  of  the  following 
groups.    It  diould,  however,  be  carefully  noticed  that  this  sub^ 
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j\inctive  may  not  only  differ  in  each  category  from  the  other  potential 
in  the  same  category  in  its  lack  of  real  potential  character,  but  also 
in  its  much  greater  frequency  of  use,  as  it  has  becorae  very  pro- 
ductive  in  its  employment  as  a  formal  indication  of  indirect  Statement 
This  use  of  the  sqbjunctive  and  the  similar  use  in  indirect 
questions  are  the  most  common  in  the  language,  and  are  treated  at 
considerable  length  in  171-173, 

.  B.  Clauses  of  Männer.  The  potential  subjunctive  is  often  used 
in  these  clauses  to  indicate  that  the  comparison  rests  upon  plausible 
groundsy  or  is  the  subjective  view  of  the  Speaker :  (Sd  loar  i^ni,  ald 
)sjbxt  et  n^  einmal  bur^  ben  9iegen  unb  SBinb  ben  Sfla^trtdc^^ter  t)on  SBatii^a 
\\\  ber  Sferne  bie  Stunbe  rufen  (Raabe's  Hom  von  Wanza,  chap.  xi). 
9Ric  xoax  jun^eilen,  ald  fei  ic^  loon  unferm  lieben  ®ott  gefd^ieben  (Fre3rtag's 
Rüttneister,  chap«  ix)  It  seemed  to  me  soifietimes  as  if  I  were 
separated  from  God  and  his  goodness. 

a,  This  use  of  the  subjunctive  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  unreal 
potential  of  a  historical  tense,  which  implies  that  the  comparison  is  unreal 
and  contrary  to  fact ;  see  169. 2.  B. 

b,  Where  the  comparison  is  made  in  quite  a  positive  tone,  the  indicative  is 
now  quite  commonly  used  in  such  clauses :  ^rof^tem  getoinut  rtf  ben  $lnf(^eiu,  a(d 
ob  bie  au^ävttge  $oUtif  (SngUnbd  m^  na(^  betn  (Rüdttitte  £otb  (Rofebct)^«  ttnt  brifen  dt; 
fej^ung  but^  Sotb  ^ali^but^)  von  Se^lfd^Iägen  i|eimgefu(^t  koitt  {Deutsche  Rundscktui). 

C.  Plausible  Subfnnctwe  in  Clauses  after  a  Negative  or  a  Question, 
If  the  principal  clause  contains  some  expression  of  negative  force, 
such  as  a  negative  adverb,  adjective,  or  pronoun,  a  verb  with 
negative  force,  or  if  it  contains  a  question,  a  positive  of  an  adjective 
or  adverb  preceded  by  ju  and  foUowed  by  aU  bap,  or  the  com- 
parative  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  followed  by  aU  (or  less  commonly 
benn)  baf,  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause  may  in  choice  language 
stand  in  the  subjunctive  of  a  principal  tense  to  indicate  that  the 
Statement  is  not  thoroughly  established  and  must  be  taken  with 
some  reserve,  or  regarded  as  a  subjective  view :  Stimmet  finbet  er  ben 
^eil'gen,  ber  an  il^m  ein  ^unbet  tu'  (Uhland).  Sttimx  ift,  ber  nod)  aufrecht 
fit%  ald  i(^  gan}  aQein  (Hoffmann's  Riämeisier,  II.  p.  203).  Sli^t^  i% 
bad  bie  ©ewaltigen  ^mnte  (Schiller),  mx  ifl  fein  f^olt  befannt,  bad  bie 
(S))ta(i^teini9ung  fo  entf<l;ieben  unb  gefti^Ioffen  betteibige^  ba0  bent  i^embn?Qrt« 
taumel  fo  unentwegt  unb  mit  fo  gro§em  Erfolge  ju  iüht  gel^e,  itie  bad  bdnifc^ 
(E.  Mo^k  in  Sprachentwickelung  und  Sprachbewegung  bei  den  nari- 
germanischen  Völkern,  1897).  (St  fagt  n?eNr,  n?ie  ed  ^ei^t^  nix^  nott 
bet  QSetfaffet  bedfelben  fei ;  gefc^iteige  ba^  er  ed  für  bad  tül^tenbfie  \)on  dUtn 
St&den  bed  (Sutipibed  etHäte  (Lessing).  SBenn  fte  weife  fpric^t,  fo  fe^It 
(with  negative  force)  no<^  )7iel,  bag  fie  gemeffen  l^anble  (Goethe)  If  she 
does  act  wisely  she  comes  far  from  acting  properly.  9Bo  iß  bet 
SBej^etjte,  bet  raud^e  in  btefe  Xitft  niebet  (Schiller).  S)ie  (^flätung  tfl  t)tel  ju 
weitiduftig,  ald  baf  fie  bei  ^ntf^eibung  bet  ootl^abenben  ©tteitfa^e  im 
(äetingflen  gu  btauc^en  fei  (Lessing).  £d  ifl  bnd  beffer  |  ein  SD^enf^  ßerbe 
fut  bad  fßoli  I  benn  bad  bad  gan^e  ÜJoId  loetbetBe  (John  xL  50).  SQix  aQe 
toiffen,  ba§  in  gegebenet  Sage  bet  Offijiet,  bet  ®plbat  liebet  blinblingd  fü^n  ben 
etfien  @(^titt  tun  foll  unb  mu§,  aU  baf  et  ^in  unb  ^x  etn^öge :  foK  i^  ober 
foK  td^  ni^t  (Liliencron's  Krieg  und  Frieden). 
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o.  Although  the  subjunctive  of  a  principal  tense  is  still  found 
here,  especially  in  choice  language,  it  is  more  common  to-day  to 
change  the  pomt  of  view  a  little  and  use  a  historical  tense  here, 
thus  representing  the  Statement  as  possible  rather  than  as  probable. 
From  the  idea  of  possible  error  which  lies  in  the  historical  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  has  arisen  the  very  common  use  of  these  tenses 
to  express  a  Statement  modestly  or  cautiously.  This  constniction 
is  so  important  for  the  English-speaking  Student  that  the  examples 
in  169. 2.  C  should  be  studied  very  carefully. 

D.  Plausible  Subjunctive  in  Negative  Clauses  afier  a  Negative  or 
Question,  Where  the  principal  proposition  is  a  question,  or  where 
there  is  a  negative  in  the  principal  proposition  and  a  negative 
adverb,  or  negative  conjunction  ^o^ne  bap,  or  baf  ni^t),  or  a  negative 
relative  {hx  nid^t,  or  iveldjer  nid^t)  m  the  subordinate  clause,  the  verb 
in  the  subordinate  clause  may  in  choice  language  be  in  the  sub* 
junctive  of  a  principal  tense,  to  represent  the  Statement  or  indicated 
result  as  probable :  98te  luirb  {l(  einjelne  Sfragmente  ttixa%t\\,  ol^ne  baf  fte 
fte  nic^t  (pleonastic;  see  223.  XI.  B.  a)  Wiö;^  juut  ®an}en  biegte?  (Herder^s 
Religion^  7, 69).  Da  iji  feine  bürftige  0lefl[el,  fein  SJcildjen  im  SSufd^,  bad 
ni^t  bur^  l^eimli^e  Sfliten  bad  Sici^t  fud;e  (Lienhard's  König  Arthur,  i). 
S)o^  bürfen  xxAx  unfere  @(^n}eijett^eorie  ni^t  berlaffen,  o^ne  bafi  i^c  loon  vlxl^ 
au(^  Serec^tigfeit  »iberfalbre  (Goethe).  CEv  feieret  nie  |  t?on  einer  Steife 
n?teber,  baß  i^m  nicl^^t  |  ein  £)rltteil  feiner  ^^^ix  fel^Ie  (Goethe's  Tasso,  3, 4). 
@o  »irb  ed  ftf^merlld^  fehlen  (with  negative  force),  baf  \\\9\\  ni(^t  meiflend 
ben  e^rioürbtgen  Stiten  fd;&nbe  (Bürger).  SBad  fann  miti^  ^tnbern  (with 
negative  force),  bafI  mein  )}erlangenber  ®ei{t  xddit  oon  ®)p1;äre  gn  @^^dre 
irre  ?  (Wielandl.  The  two  negatives  or  a  question  and  a  ne^tive 
clause  in  such  sentences  render  the  force  of  the  subordinate 
clause  affirmative.  The  negative  in  the  subordinate  clause  after 
an  ol^ne  baß  which  follows  a  negative  or  a  question,  as  in  the  first 
sentence,  or  after  a  word  with  negative  force  and  also  modified  by 
a  negative  (ni^t,  fc^njerli^,  faum,  wenig),  or  unmodified,  Standing  in 
a  question,  as  in  the  last  two  sentences,  is  not  so  common  now  as 
earlier  in  the  period ;  see  223.  XL  B.  a.  The  negative  in  such 
clauses  is  now  usually  dropped,  and  the  meanin^  remains  the  same. 
The  subjunctive  in  all  the  above  sentences  is  replaced  by  the 
indicative  when  it  is  desired  to  represent  the  Statement  as  a  fact 
The  subjunctive  here  can  also,  as  in  C,  be  replaced  by  a  subjunctive 
of  a  historical  tense ;  see  C.  a. 

£.  Possible  Conditions.  In  most  conditions  that  are  represented 
as  probable  or  possible  the  indicative  is  now  used  as  in  English : 
3(^  ge^e  ni^t,  n;enn  ed  regnet  I  shall  not  go  if  it  rains. 

A  subjunctive — the  plausible  subjunctive — is  only  used  after 
faOd  if,  in  case  thai,  e0  fei  benn  ba§  unless :  Unb  ald  ber  alte  «&err  {l<^  anf 
fein  ^ofa  gefiredt  l^atte  unb  jle  il^n  gut  gugebedt  unb  i^m  bie  93ime  bei: 
elefttifd^en  Jtitngel  auf  bad  Xi^ä^ä^tn  an  feiner  Seite  ^inqelegt,  fatld  er  etn^ad 
Stauche,  fti^Iic^  jie  {i^  berflo^len  ba^on  (Ompteda's  Cäcilie  von  Sarryn,. 
chap.  ii).  For  an  example  with  ed  fei  benn  bag  see  279.  c,  This  sub- 
junctive can  also  be  replaced  here  by  the  subjunctive  of  a  historic^ 
tense ;  see  C.  a.    The  indicative  is  also  used  here ;  see  279.  c. 
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a»  The  conjunction  fa((^  is  derived  from  the  noun  9a({  case^  and  can  be 
replaced  by  the  phrase  im  Saf(e  baf .  This  explains  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
here,  which  originated  in  attributive  Substantive  clauses  after  ^oXi ;  see  G.  ^. 

b.  In  M.H.G.  a  plausible  subjunctive  was  very  common  in  negative 
clauses  with  the  negative  particle  ne  or  en  unlessy  if  noty  introducing  an 
exception :  wir  sin  vil  ungescheiden,  ez  entuo  danne  der  t6t  We  skall  remain 
unseparated  if  death  does  not  pari  us  (lit.  if  death  do  it  not),  Some  see  in 
the  expression  cd  fei  bmn  untess  a  survival  of  this  old  construction  with 
suppressed  ne.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  fei  is  an  optative 
subjunctive,  and  belongs  to  the  hortatory  category  explained  in  1. 2.  C.  bm 

F.  Plausible  Subjunctive  tn  Relative  and  Interrogatwe  Clauses  : 

a.  In  attributive  relative  and  interrogative  clauses.  Relative 
clauses :  {te . .  •  o^n  ^votVitl  nit  me^r  gen?efen  benn  i%i  fein  xaa^  ein  arm 
<&audmagb,  bie  ba  t^u,  n?ad  man  {le  im  4aud  ju  tl^un  |eipe  (according  to 
b.  (2),  below)  (Luther).  9Bo  er  unS  nunmel^r  wie  ein  Äinb  jjon  feinen 
$tänen  für  bie  näi^fle  Su^unft  f))ra(^,  ald  oon  bem  ®el6fl9erftänbli^ßen,  n^a^ 
auf  biefet  ®rbe  öon  Jebermann  vorgenommen  werben  fönne  (Raabe's  Z>i> 
Akten  des  Vogelsangs,  p.  113).  @o  benft  ber  iunge  S^ann  unb  im  Über« 
fc^wanc^  beö  ©lud  ß  fudfete  er  {emanb,  ber  ibm  ^e(fe  feine  ©ebanfen  tragen  (Heer's 
Der  König  der  Bemina,  VII).  The  subjunctive  is  most  common 
here  after  an  imperative  or  optative:  @ott  Beroal^re  bi^  J?or  einem 
^Jla6^hi\x,  ber  bir  footel  $ofed  tue  unb  bir  fooiel  ^erbrug  mac^e  (Claudius). 
This  subjunctive  is  now  in  general  rather  rare  except  after  a 
negative  proposition,  as  described  in  D.  The  past  subjunctive  is 
more  common  here  as  explained  in  C.  a.  The  indicative  is  still 
more  common,  as  the  tendency  is  to  regard  the  Statement  as  a  fact, 
The  subjunctive  of  principal  tenses,  however,  is  the  rule,  if  the 
relative  -clause  is  part  of  an  indirect  Statement,  even  though  the 
governing  Substantive  itself  does  not  stand  in  a  subjunctive  clause 
with  the  outward  form  of  indirect  discourse:  5)ie  öieglerung  Ut 
^bereinigten  Staaten  Befc^n^erte  fld?  über  bie  li^anbung  fot)ie(er  Ernten,  n^elc^e 
mand^e  tnxop&i^^t  dlegterung  fortfci?i(!e. 

Interrogative  <:lauses  are  introduced  by  ob  whether,  or  some 
interrogative  adjective  or  adverb :  5)ie  Srrage,  wie  er  ju  biefer  Qluffaffung 
fomme,  öerblüffie  i^n.  The  subjunctive  here,  i.e.  in  indirect  questions^ 
is  quite  common. 

b.  In  Substantive  relative  clauses: 

(i)  As  subject  or  predicate.  As  subject :  Äomme,  wer  wolle,  iä)  hin 
ni(^t  ju  .&aufe.  As  predicate:  Unb  wer  ber  Didjtfunfl  Stimme  nidjt 
öernimmt,  |  ifl  ein  QBarbar,  er  fei  audi,  wer  er  fei.  This  subjunctive  iä 
only  found  in  a  few  set  expressions  where  the  governing  verb  is 
in  the  optative  (especially  the  concessive)  subjunctive. 

(2)  As  object :  in  a  few  set  expressions  after  a  concessive  sub- 
junctive :  er  fage,  wad  er  wolle.  (Sd  fofle,  wad  ed  wode.  Also  occasionally 
elsewhere :  ber  auffeimenbe  Xxiih  ber  Siebe  pnbet,  wa0  er  ergreife  (Schiller's 
Menschenfeind,  scene  8)  love  springing  up  like  a  shoot  finds  some- 
thing  to  which  it  may  cling.  Except  after  the  concessive  subjunctive 
the  past  subjunctive  is  more  common  here. 

c.  In  Substantive  interrogative  clauses.  This  subjunctive  is  very 
,  common  in  clauses  introduced  by  ob  whether,  or  some  interrogative 
-  {x-onoun  or  adverb« 
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(i)  As  subject :  SSer  bm  ©tief  atgefanbt  l^alBe^^  tfl  no<3^  iti^t  etmittc Tt  irorbcn. 

(2)  As  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition :  3<^  l^aBe  gegttelfelt,  06  matt 
Um  <&errn  (Sramer  ein  ))oettf(^ed  ©enie  }ugeße^eit  fonne  (Lessing). 

The  subjunctive  in  (i)  and  (2)  is  often  not  the  pure  potential,  but 
a  mere  grammatical  form  for  the  expression  of  an  indirect  question, 
and  hence  may  stand  ailer  such  words  as  fe^n  io  see,  t>nntf)mtn 
to  kam,  vox^tn  to  kftow^  &c.,  the  meanings  of  which  naturally 
preclude  the  idea  of  doubt:  S)u  fle^fl,  loie  ungefAidt  in  biefem  ^ugenUtd 
iä)  fei  (Goethe).  SBentgftend  ttürbett  fle  bort  iriffen^  loo^in  er  fld^  gevrenbet 
^aBe  (P.  Heyse).  3(tö  er  in  wenigen  t^orläufigen  Sßorten  t)ema^nv  tpotum 
ed  jlc^  l^anble  (whai  the  business  was  about,  a  matter  of  fact,  but  sub- 
junctive on  account  of  the  indirectness  of  the  form),  orbnete  er  an,  baf^ 
&c.  (G.  Keller's  Kleider  machen  Leute).     See  also  G.  a.  (2),  2nd  par. 

G.  Plausible  SubjuncHve  in  Substantive  S)afl  Clauses.  This  sub- 
junctive is  not  infrequently  used,  especially  in  choice  language, 
to  represent  some  Statement  as  probably  true,  or  to  indicate  that 
the  event  or  result  in  question  is  not  altogether  unlikely.  The  ba$ 
here  may  sometimes  be  suppressed.  This  subjunctive  is  often  re- 
placed  by  the  past  as  described  in  C.  a.  Of  course  the  indicative 
IS  used  if  it  is  desired  to  represent  the  Statement  as  a  fact*  This 
subjunctive  is  used  in  the  following  relations : 

a.  In  subject  (or  predicate)  and  object  clauses : 

(i)  As  subject  or  predicate.  As  subject ;  S)enn  ed  i{l  lonmügliti^  |  ba9 
©Ott  liege  (199,  2.  Division,  4)  (Heb.  vi.  18).  S)enn  ed  gefc^iel^t^  baf  loor 
@ott  ein  3{cferdmann  U^tx  tue  mit  feinem  $fliigen,  benn  eine  9lonne  mit  i^rer 
Jteufd^^eit (Luther).  Cd  ifl  fafl  unmaglic!^,  ba§  er  bie  ^bgefc^madt^eit  ganjer 
©eiten  unb  SBogen  nid^t  einfel^e  (G.  Kellei).  Unter  folgen  Umfiänben  n?ar  e9 
öuegefd^loffen,  bo^  griebrlc^  ben  iDienfl  mlaj^  (Suttner*s  Die  Waffen  nieder! 
III).  As  predicate :  ©eineSlntroort  [war],  et  fürchte  %^  \\\^i  (Rosegger). 

(2)  Object  clauses.  As  object  of  a  verb  ora  preposition :  !Die  fc^Iuc^«* 
aenbe  iunge  Brau  berftanb  i^n  nic^t  fp  ted^t,  aBer  {le  loerlteß  fl(]^  aU  gute  junge 
l^rau  au^  biedmal  barauf^  ba§  et  re^t  ]^6e  (Raabe's  IVunnigel,  chap.  xx). 

The  subjunctive  in  (i)  and  (2)  is  often  not  the  pure  potential,  but 
a  mere  grammatical  form  for  the  expression  of  indirect  Statement, 
and  hence  may  stand  after  such  verbs  as  ien?eifen  to  prove,  feigen, 
anfe^en  to  see,  Derftd^etn  to  assure,  n>iffen  to  know,  geigen  to  show,  &c., 
the  meanings  of  which  naturally  preclude  the  idea  of  doubt :  Q((fo 
||aB  xd}  mit  unfern  alten  Siebem  Bewiefen,  bag  attein  bet  ®Iau6'  an  3efunt 
S^riflum  fellg  madf*  (Alberus,  1539).  Sie  wu^te,  et  werbe  bo(3^  nid^t 
fommen  (P.  Heyse).  9118  bann  aber  i^re  Sülfiterin,  8rtau  S^aulfen,  fle  barauf 
aufhtetffam  matifU,  ba^  iebe  ©tiftdBenjol^nertn  aud^  einen  eigenen  fleinen  SttUtx 
Befi^,  ba  »urbe  jte  ernft^aft  (Ilse  Frapan's  Mamsell  Biene).  3d^  n?at 
gugleii^  etl^eitett  unb  entjüdt,  jumal  bet  äJogel  na(i^  futjet  $au|e  ytX^it,  bafi 
fein  0tei^tum  no(^  lange  nic^t  etfd^ö^ft  fei  (H.  SeideFs  Der  Neuntöter). 

b.  In  attributive  clauses:  SD^eine  «Ferren,  n^it  mitffen  und  ben  SaU 
^ergegentt)ättigen,  baf  bie  eine  obet  bie  anbete  Sflegierung  niti^t  auf  alle  SBebiitg^ 
ungen  eingebe  {Vorparlament,  p.  63).  In  one  form  of  this  clause 
this  subjunctive  is  now  very  common — in  indirect  discourse:  ein 
eigened  ©efü^l:  et  muffe  ben  ijtt  fennen  letnen  (Hirschfeld's  Dämon 
Kleist).    ®ie  glaubten  m\6)  mit  bet  SlaCt)xi^t  ju  übettafd^en,  baf  id^  fd^n^inb« 
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füd^tig  fei  (ib.).  The  potential  idea  often  disappears,  the  subjunctive 
not  implying  uncertainty,  but  merely  indicating  indirectness  of 
Statement :  Wlan  huxäf^ntt  aUed  ba9,  load  i^  l^ier  nur  anbeute,  unb  man 
wirb  ju  ber  (Srfenntnid  gelangen,  ber  ftrad^Iid^e  SSerfe^r  jwifd^en  jnjel  3:ciren 
fei  auf  bad  nat&rli^fte,  elnfa^fie  unb  gere^tefte  fo  ju  regeln,  baf  ieber  ^l  in 
glei^er,  ni^t  aUgufiarfer  ffieife  telaflet  werbe  (H.  Schuchart  in  BeOage 
zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung^  No*  230,  Jahrg.  1901)«  <roetn  ganger  9eUM 
gugd^jlan  ...  fiel  in  fid^  {ufammen  i9or  ber  f&^en  ®ewip^ett^  ba$  jle  nti^  liebe 
(Paul  Keller's  Waldwinter,  XIV). 

H.  Plausible  Subjunctive  in  Clauses  of  Degree  (see  238. 3.  D). 
This  subjunctive  is  only  found  here  in  clauses  of  result  (see  238. 3. 
D.  2),  and  only  occurs  there  in  the  eafly  part  of  the  period,  having 
since  entirely  disappeared :  ®o  wirb  mird  gelten  |  bad  ntitiff  tobf^Iage 
wer  mi<^  finbet  (Gen.  iv.  14). 

The  Subjunctive  ot  HistoriCal  Tenses. 

169.  The  subjunctive  of  historical  tenses  is  üsed  to  represent 
that  which  is  wished  for  without  much  hope  of  realization,  also  that 
which  is  quite  doubtful,  possible,  barely  possible,  impossible,  con- 
trary  to  fact,  or  that  which  merely  exists  in  the  imagination,  or 
rests  upon  appearances  without  foundation  in  facts.  This  sub- 
junctive is  used  both  in  principal  and  subordinate  clauses.  It  has 
only  two  tenses — the  past  to  express  present  time,  the  past  perf.  to 
express  past  time :  (pres.  time)  Cr  fielet  auö,  aW  ob  er  franf  wäre  He 
looks  as  if  he  were  sick;  (past  time)  Sr  fle^t  aud,^ald  o(  er  franf 
gewefen  wdre  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  sick.  The  past  subjunctive 
often  points  also  to  the  future,  as  is  usually  made  clear  by  the 
context :  SBenn  iti^  fo  einen  9)>^ann  l^aben  fodte^  ber  ftc^  immer  ©efa^ren 
audfeftte,  \^  jtürSe  im  erjlen  3a^r  (Goethe's  Göiz^  i,  3).  In  conditional 
sentences  (see  2.  E,  below)  in  principal  propositions,  the  past 
subjunctive  can  be  replaced  by  the  present  conditional,  and  the 
past  perf.  by  the  perfect  conditional.  In  S.O.  and  with  increasing 
frequency  elsewhere  the  past  subjunctive  is  thus  also  in  subordinate 
clauses  replaced  by  the  conditional,  although  the  practice  is  fre- 
quently  condemned  by  grammarians.  The  case  mentioned  in  2.  E. 
rloie  3  below  will  serve  in  general  as  an  Illustration  and  partial 
justification  of  this  forbidden  construction,  which  is  now  often 
found  not  only  in  conditional,  but  also  in  optative  and  concessive 
clauses  and  clauses  of  manner  and  elsewhere,  as  indicated  below. 
See  I.  A.  a ;  i.  B.  a ;  2.  B.  a  and  C.  b,  below,  and  190.  i.  E.  a. 

This  subjunctive  often  loses  the  element  of  unreality  and  is 
used  merely  to  make  a  Statement  in  a  less  positive  tone  than 
is  expressed  by  the  indicative,  and  hence  is  often  called  the 
subjunctive  of  modest  or  cautious  Statement.  The  especial  cases 
are  mentioned  below  under  the  difFerent  categories. 

The  following  are  the  principal  groups  of  this  subjunctive: 

I.  The  Optative  Subjunctive : 

A«  The  unreal  Optative  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wish  that 
has  no  immediate  prospect  of  realization,  or  towards  the  realization 
of  which  the  Speaker  can  himself  do  nothing.    In  these  wishes  the 
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question  order  is  the  nile,  and  the  subjunctive  is  often  accompanied 
by  the  adverb  bo<^ :  Stämt  et  toä) !  If  he  would  only  come !  Past 
time:  SDdre  er  boc^  gefommm!  If  he  had  only  come!  It  is  also 
common  to  put  such  Optative  sentences  in  the  transposed  order  in 
the  form  of  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  bnp  or  n?enn  :  D  bafi 
i^  ba9  ®Iud  l^ätte,  einen  ^on  tu6)  6ei  mir  ju  i^abtti !  SBenn  er  bod^  no(^ 
lebte !  Such  unreal  optative  sentences  are  in  fact  subordinate  clauses 
of  elliptical  sentences,  the  principal  proposition  being  suppressed : 
[3(^  n?ünfd;te,]  S)a$  er  gefornmen  n^äre !  [3d^  würbe  mi^  freuen J  SBenn  er 
bo<^  no(i(f  lebte ! 

The  subjunctive  of  the  simple  verb  is  often  replaced  by  the  sub- 
junctive of  mdgen  or  Unnen  with  a  dependent  infinitive :  Sßö^te  er  bo(^ 
enblic^  jur  Sefinnung  fommen !  Qt^,  fönnte  ic^  eu^  bod;  nur  einmal  befugen ! 

The  past  subjunctive  often  loses  in  large  measure  the  dement  of 
unreality,  and  is  employed  to  express  modestly  an  eamest  wish  or 
appeal :  ^5(^te  biefe  fur;;e  6!(arafterißif  ju  weiteren  Vorlegungen  ^ntaf  geben! 
(Richard  M.  Meyer  in  Zeitschrift  Jür  4leutsche  Wortforschung^  II. 
p.  291).  It  is  also  often  used  in  polite  commands :  SDi^öc^ten  <Sie  bie 
@üte  l^aben,  mir  ju  folgen  ?  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  follow  me  ? 

a.  The  conditional  is  frequently  used  here  instead  of  the  subjunctive  of 
the  verb,  although  this  usage  is  quite  generally  condemned  by  grammarians : 
3utltiiutf  Sttmtx  f(|reibt :  SIBürbeft  bu  i^n  nur  au(^  tennen !  (K.  Mayer  über  Uhland, 
2,  183).  D,  toenn  bcd^  brr  ^en  9lfft{for  mcX  fommen  toürbe !  (Raabe's  Akten  des 
Vogelsangs ^  p.  184)»  9Dmn  fte  [bte  (Rofen]  bod^  liid^t  toelfen  ta[)ürbcnl  (H.  Böhlau's 
Adam  und  Eva^  chap.  vi).  D,  loenn  @te  (e  fennen  toürben  —  tote  t(^  l  (Hirsch- 
feld's  Das  grüne  Band^  IV).    See  also  190.  l.  £.  o. 

b.  In  the  coUoquial  and  populär  language  of  the  North  the  indicative  often 
replaces  the  subjunctive  here  as  elsewhere:  SBenn  loir  man  (»  nur)  erft  braugeu 
toartn !  (Halbe's  Das  tausendjährige  Reich^  p.  t^, 

B.  The  unreal  concessrve  subjunctive  which  Stands  in  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  implies  that  the  conceded  proposition  upon  which 
the  conclusion  is  based  is  not  a  very  probable  one.  Sentences  in 
which  this  subjunctive  thus  Stands  in  the  subordinate  clause  are  in 
respect  to  mood  and  tense  in  both  principal  and  subordinate  clause 
exactly  like  unreal  conditional  sentences  (see  2.  £,  below) :  Unb 
ivenn  @ie  mir  golbene  SSerge  g&ben,  bad  n?ürbe  ic^  nt^t  tun  Even  if  you 
should  give  me  mountains  of  gold  I  would  not  do  it. 

a.  The  conditional  is  frequently  used  here  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
although  this  usage  is  quite  generally  condemned  by  grammarians.  Thus 
a  prominent  German  educator  writes :  lEBenn  toic  nun  an4  in  !Deutf<^(anb  jene 
(Sinndfttung  nad^^menftoerter  finben  toürben  (instead  of  fänben),  fo  toürben  und  bo(^ 
a((e  übrigen  93ebtngungfn  fehlen.    See  also  2.  £.  Note 3,  below,  also  190.  i.E,a, 

C.  Unreal  subjunctive  of  purpose.  In  the  three  groups  enu- 
merated  in  168. 1.  2.  B,  the  unreal  subjunctive  of  purpose  is  used 
to  represent  the  thing  desired  or  planned  as  not  liable  to  be 
realized,  or  to  represent  it  as  only  a  faint  possibility,  or  often  as  an 
actual  possibility :  (i)  3^  »oUte,  er  »äre  ni^t  geflorben.  3(l(f  n^ünft^te, 
er  (änie.  The  subjunctive  here  often  loses  the  dement  of  unreality 
and  is  used  after  the  manner  of  the  subjunctive  of  modest  Statement 
to  express  modestly  a  wish  that  may  be  fulfilled  :  S)arum  bet'  ic^  ya, 
unferm  «Herrgott,  er  niö^t'  mir  meine  ^öd^j^e  S^eub'  geben  (Anzengruber's 
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Schandfleck,  chap.  xii).  Unb  bad  f)at  bamald  ritten  fo  groflett  (Sittbrud  auf 
mic^  gemad;t,  ba^  i^  bi^  Bittett  ntöti^te,  bu  mac^tefl  e9  au<i^  fo  uttb  lief eft 
anCi)  jTQei  iltu))pen  aufzeigen  unb  auf  ber  jroeiten  Stappt  jlänbe  bie  Stixibt 
\>en  Qlbamdborf  (Fontane's  Poggenpuhls,  chap.  xii).  (2)  Jtönnt'  tc^  M 
Sei^e  t^or  bir  nteberflnfen,  bamit  bu  Blü^nb  flünbefl  unb  t^er jungt  (Uhland). 
Gd  ifl  nur  gut  iRa^frage,  n^enn  mir  einmal  bet  (Einfan  !ame,  ba^  t<^  glei^ 
bor  bie  redete  ©ti^miebe  ginge  (Goethe's  Götz,  2,  4).  (3)  @o  (efc^Iof  man, 
einen  ^atriottf^^bramatifd^en  ^6enb  ju  oeranfiaUen,  ber  auglei^  @e(egen^it  Böte, 
bie  fünf  @^aufpie(er  ber  l^&l^eren  @efellf^aft  grranfenfelDd  oorpfubren  (Riehl). 
3(^  n}artete,  bid  bad  ^qvl^  t>er!auft  »äre  (Wilmanns).  ä(^  pabe  gennirtet, 
m  ic^i  (Sie  'mal  attein  träfe  (Frenssen's  Jörn  Uhl,  chap.  vii).  (£«  Hieb 
t6m  niti^td  übrig  ald  abjut^arten,  bid  birfe  vot^va^Vit  Orgie  fi(^  erf^d^ft  ^tte 
(Ertl's  Die  Stadi  der  Heiligen).  The  subjunctive  in  (3)  is  not  at 
all  infrequenty  while  the  sanguine  subjunctive  of  purpose  is  here 
almost  coniined  to  relative  clauses  in  choice  language,  being 
elsewhere  usually  replaced  by  the  indicative. 

a,  After  a  historical  tense  this  subjunctive  cannot  be  distinguished  in  form 
from  the  sanguine  subjunctive  of  purpose  (168. 1. 2.  B),  as  the  latter  sub- 
junctive is  often  attracted  into  a  historical  tense  following  the  model  of  the 
principal  verb :  (Sr  befaßt,  ba§  e^  %t\&fiiß  (also  gefc^e ^c).  Here  gef4&^e  is  evidently 
the  sanguine  subjunctive  of  purpose,  attracted  into  this  tense  by  the  past 
form  bffa^t. 

b,  The  subjunctive  here  is  now  often  replaced  by  the  indicative  to  represent 
vividly  some  possibilit^  as  actually  realized :  !Die  (Rambrrgd,  beine  lieben  fettem 
unb  Ißormünbcr,  babcn  bie  Xraute  an  (Srobi^fd^  ))erfuppe(t.  Chnfad^  verfuppelt  —  nad^ 
a((en  (Regeln  ber  icunfl  —  jatoo^U  —  bamit  bu  frei  toucbefl  unb  t)t<^  verloben  fotuite^ 
(Hartleben's  Rosenmontag,  2,  7). 

2.  The  Unreal  Potential  Subjunctive  is  used : 
A.  In  Statements  and  questions  direct  and  indirect : 
(i)  In  direct  Statements  and  questions.  In  earlier  periods  the  unreal 
Potential  subjunctive  was  established  most  firmly  in  indirect  dis- 
course  and  in  other  subordinate  clauses.  It  is  forcing  its  way  more 
and  more  into  independent  propositions.  Its  use  in  subordinate 
clauses  is  treated  at  length  inthedifferentcategories  described  below. 
It  is  employed  in  the  principal  proposition  in  the  following  cases : 

a.  In  the  principal  clause  of  unreal  concessive  and  unreal  con* 
ditional  sentences.    This  use  is  discussed  in  E,  below. 

b.  In  doubting  inquiries  or  exclamations  of  surprise  :  @oIlte  Xaxl 
bad  getan  6aben?  Can  it  be  that  Charles  has  done  that?  SBär'd 
inöglid^?  «Könnt'  iti^  nid^t  me^r,  n;te  i(^  ttoUte?  (Schiiler's  WaUensteins 
Tod,  I,  4).  Sr  ^dtte  iebed  *binbernid  Beftegt,  |  unb  in  bem  eignen  SBiUen 
feiner  ^oti^ter  |  foät'  (past  subj.)  il^m  ber  neue  ®tre{t  entfie^n?  (id.,  Die 
Piccolomini,  3,  8)  Can  it  be  that  he  has  overcome  every  obstacle 
only  to  find  in  the  wilfulness  of  his  own  daughter  a  new  source  of 
Opposition?  S)u  itdrP  |  fo  falf(^  gewefen?  (ib.,  5,  i|  Can  it  be  that 
you  were  so  false?  3)ied  tt?dre  3^re  ®d^n?eper!  Welll  this  is  your 
sister,  is  it ?  (5i!  baö tt?äre !  You don*t  say so  l  8B0  »äre  ber ?  Where 
in  the  world  can  he  be?  SBdre  btefe  Sprache  feine  Sdufc^ung?  Is  it 
really  true  or  not  that  these  utterances  are  no  delusion  ?  0lo(^  ein«. 
—  Dad  ttjdre?  I  have  another  thing  to  say  yet. — What  is  it  ?  It  is 
in  a  similar  manner  often  used  to  express  joy,  satisfaction  over  the 
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attainment  of  some  end  whose  successful  issue  has  seemed  doubtful, 
or  over  a  final  resolution  after  an  inner  debate  or  struggle,  or  to 
express  surprise  or  regret  over  some  unexpected  result:  (äottleb, 
»ir  »Ären  am  3iel !  God  be  praised  we  are  there  at  last  I  ©o  l&ätte  id& 
benn  aded  e,ttan,  n?ad  mir  ju  tun  obliegt  1  And  so  I  have  actually  done 
all  that  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  do  I  S)ad  tc&xt  nun  in  Ortnung  1 
That's  in  good  shape  now,  I  think  I  Üfbin  maä^te  fie  a(d  energif(^e  ^au 
dncn  @tti^  unter  bie  ganje  @))tfobe  unb  fa^te  ffd^ :  3)amit  n?ären  n^ir  fertig! 
Now,  as  an  energetic  woman,  she  inwardly  decided  to  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  (love)  affair,  and  said  to  herseif:  *  Well !  I  guess  that's 
ended  T  ®o  wären  njir  am  Cnbe,«6err  ^xoft\\cit{FrcytSig*s  Journalisten, 
2,  i)  So  I  suppose,  Professor,  we  are  through  with  each  other  (i.  e. 
all  friendship  between  us  is  past).  This  use  of  the  subj.  is  often 
closely  related  to  the  following  one. 

c.  This  subjunctive  often  loses  in  large  measure  the  element  of 
doubt  and  unreality,  and  is  employed  to  State  a  fact  or  truth 
modestly,  politely,  or  cautiously,  in  a  less  positive  and  definite  way 
than  in  the  indicative :  Sie  bürften  fl^  geirrt  ^al6en  You  may  possibly 
have  made  a  mistake.  S)ad  bürfte  bad  dlit^ttge  fein  That  is  probably 
correct  3<^  »itßtc  wo^I,  »ad  ju  tun  wäre  I  think  I  know  what  would 
be  best  to  do.  9U(fet  gut !  3^  backte  boc^  I  (Lessing's  Nathan,  ^,  i)  You 
think  I  am  not  playing  well  ?  I  rather  think  I  am  I  Unb  fo  war' 
k^  für  bie«  Sa^r  9D/eifier  (Goethe's  Egmont,  j,  i)  And  so  I  guess  I'm 
master-marksman  for  this  yean  S)ürfte  ic^  bitten,  mir  Sefc^eib  fagen 
}u  laffen?  Might  I  ask  you  to  send  me  word  ?  ®o  Ratten  wir  bo^ 
»enig^end  etwa«  }u  {tanbe  geSrati^t.  .Sid  ba^in  ifl  Uutwenig  gef^el^en 
{Frankfurter  Natianalvers^  p.  841),  Safl  ieber  ^tte  (subj.  of  cautious 
Statement)  ben  @eiflll^en  etwa«  jju  fagen  gehabt  (Ebner- Eschenbach's 
Glaubenslos,  chap.  v)  Almost  every  one  had  sontething  to  say,  &c« 

It  is  very  common  in  introducing  a  wish :  3d^  wünfc^te  (the  present 
indic.  id)  wünf^e  has  more  of  the  bluntness  of  a  command),  @ie 
f(^enften  mir  ®tbhx  I  viösh  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  grant  me 
a  hearing. 

(2)  In  indirectdiscoursey  to  indicate  that  the  Statement  is  improbable 
or  contrary  to  fact :  9Ba«  ?  [®agen  Sie,]  diäuber  wären  e«  gewefen,  bie  un« 
anfielen? — üRörber  waren  e«,  erfaufte  SWörber!  (Lessing*s  Emilia,  3,  8). 
Unterworfen  ^ätt'  i^  mi(l(f  |  beni  9itti^terf))ruti^  ber  S^^iun^oierjig,  fagt  i^r?  | 
3(^  ffabe  fetne«weg«  mxä^  unterworfen  (Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  1,  7). 

lliis  subjunctive  is  also  used  to  denote  a  faint  or  imagined  possi- 
bility,  also  often  an  actual  possibility,  and  hence  to  make  a  State- 
ment cautiously  (see  G.  a.  (2)) :  ®ann  ma^te  er  Grperimente  in  ber  S^emie, 
ba^  t(^  manchmal  ^eimltd^  bie  größte  Sngfl  oudgefianben  l^abe,  ba«  «^au«  flöge 
auf  mit  un«  aQen  (S.  Junghans).  &in  Jtompliment  an  ben  «ftonreftor 
Qdtxbu\äi,  unb  06  e«  morgen  regnete  ?(Raabe's  Horacker,  chap.  i)  Give 
the  assistant  principal  E.  my  compliments,  and  ask  him  wnether 
there  is  any  possibility  of  rain  for  to-morrow. 

We  cannot  always  distinguish  the  unreal  subjunctive  from  the 
plausible  subjunctive  which  has  been  attracted  into  a  historical 
tense  after  a  historical  tense.  Even  after  a  present  tense  we  are 
not  absolutely  sure  that  the  historical  tenses  denote  unreality,  as 
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they  often  under  the  influence  of  dialect  are  used  to  report  indirectly 
simple  Statements  made  by  others ;  see  171. 2.  A.  b,  Note.  Thus  a 
historical  tense  of  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  discourse  is  often  not 
a  genuine  unreal  potential  at  all.  See  also  G.  a,  (2),  3rd  pan,  below, 
and  168.  II.  A. 

The  subjunctive  of  a  historical  tense  is  not  now  as  widely  used 
in  indirect  discourse  as  that  of  a  principal  tense,  but  nevertheless 
has  a  broad  field  of  usefulness  here,  both  as  a  pure  potential  and 
with  less  reason  also  as  a  grammatical  form,  to  express  merely 
indirectness  of  Statement  This  subjunctive  of  indirect  discourse 
not  being  confined  to  one  grammatical  cat^ory,  but  assuming 
different  grammatical  forms,  will  reappear  in  a  number  of  the 
following  groups.     It  is  discussed  still  more  fully  in  171-173« 

B«  Clauses  of  Manner.  The  unreal  potential  is  used  to  indicate 
that  there  is  little  foundation  of  fact  for  the  comparisons  made,  or 
to  suggest  a  semblance  or  mere  surmise :  3(^  i^lit  (Sgmont  ijitx,  aU 
ob  ic^  i^m  no^  n?ad  }u  fagen  l^ätte  (Goethe's  EgtkoHt,  Act  4).  9lettc^it 
lehnte  {tc^  fo  jufrieben  an  i^n,  aU  oS  er  eine  Jtirc^enftiiule  xc&tt  (G.  Keller's 
Kleider  machen  Leute),  ^er  Sßraune  griff  fo  tapfer  aud,  ald  todre  er  ftoI{ 
auf  feinen  {ledern  «^errfc^er  The  bay  Struck  a  brisk  pace  as  if  he  were 
proud  of  his  firm  master.  The  subjunctive  01  a  principal  tense 
nere  has  another  meaning ;  see  168.  II.  B. 

The  historical  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  also  often  used  here 
as  elsewhere  to  express  a  possibility,  or  to  make  a  Statement 
cautiously :  3c^  bin  nur  eine  alte  Srau  unbfann  ntid^  alfo  täufc^en;  ober  — 
Jtinb,  Ainb,  fti^einen  tut  ed  mir  boti^  fo,  a(d  ob  bie  SBelt  f^riHer  würbe  (were 
becoming,  mischt  be  beconting,  subj.  of  cautious  Statement)  (Raabe's 
Nom  von  Wanza,  chap.  xiv). 

o.  The  conditional  is  frequently  used  here  instead  of  the  subjunctive, 
although  this  usage  is  quite  generally  condemned  by  grammarians :  @te  Uff  en 
fi4  ^fl-x  ni<(t  bei  und  fel^n,  lote  n>mn  fle  bo^  (^Itecn^ud  geflifffntlic^  fliegen  loücbeit 
(for  pa^ra)  (G.  Keller).    See  100.  i.  £.  a. 

b,  We  often  find  the  ideas  of  unreality,  semblance,  possibility,  probability 
expressed  by  a  past  indicative  both  in  poetry  and  common  prose,  most 
frequently  in  the  language  of  the  North,  where  there  is  a  generai  trend 
toward  the  indicative :  ^u  bajl  genannt  mic^  einen  IßogeltMer,  |  a(d  ob  bu  felber 
feine  %amt  goßfl  (Freiligrath).  (50  n>ar,  aU  ob  fic^  unter  ber  ^^vX  ^utfterenbe 
@trd^ne  ^in^ogen  (Auerbach's  Waldfried),  9ßir  to>ar,  al^  ob  er  mtd^  p(d^(i<t  anber6 
anfab  a(0  fonjl,  aU  ob  er  mir  vX^i  mebr  frei  bie  ^anb  geben  fonnte  (Hurschfeld's 
Agnes  Jordan^  i,  p.  42).  (S0  nnir  aüed  n^ie  oerbert  unb  )9etiounfd^en.  $IU  tornn 
baö  ni<!^t  tt)irf(i(be  i&äufer  »aren  (Frenssen*s  förn  Uhl^  chap.  v.  p.  83).  @ie^'; 
mir  ifl,  |  qSa  toaren  lauter  $u)?)>en  fonfl  um  mi(b  |  bie  ^enfc^en  aHe  (Scbnitzler's 
Der  Schleier  der  Beatrice^  i,  p.  31). 

Also  the  present  indicative  is  frequently  used  here,  when  the  reference 
is  to  present  time  or  a  generai  fact :  ^umme^  Beug !  Slfd  toenn  bu  überbauet  'n 
fiiebfien  b^fl !  (Halbe's  Das  tausendjährige  Reiche  p.  41)  As  if  you  indeed  had 
a  lover !  Sßie  fommen  @ie  bi^be^  ?  Answer :  9((d  ob  man  im  dramen  ifi !  (Carl 
Busse).  3(b  ^^iS  nicbt  tood  ba«  ijl,  ba$  i(b  ni(bt  orbentlicb  (acben  fann.  ^«  ifl,  oU 
toenn  mein  ©eRcbt  gefroren  ifl  (Frenssen's  Jörn  UM,  chap.  xi).  Gr  ifl  ben  ganzen 
üag  in  Unrub  unb  fann  bo(b  ^laüji^  m&ji  f(b(afen  . . .  atd  n>enn  . . .  id^  tocip  ni^t . .  . 
QlU  toenn  er  ein  fcbwete^  ©etoiffen  bat  (id..  Das  Heimaisfest,  2,  3).  ^\e  06  i(b  nie 
aUein  fertig  toerb' !  (C.  Busse's  Kleinstadtliebe)  You  talk  as  if  I  never  finished 
my  work  alone ! 
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A  principal  teAse  of  the  subjunctive  is  often  ased  here  with  a  little  difTerent 
shade  of  meaning,  namely  to  represent  the  comparison  as  assuming  for  a 
moment  in  fancy  the  guise  of  reality :  S^m  \oax,  ev  Itege  iura  erjim  SRal  aU  StnaU 
mit  rinem  «nmnnbarm  ©efü^l  fügen  ©d^uerö  in  ber  «Sonne  (Jeijsen's  Heimkunft^  V). 

C.  Unreal  PöienHal  Subjunctive  in  Clauses  öfter  a  Negative  or 
Question^  If  the  principal  proposition  contains  some  expression  of 
negative  force,  such  as  a  negative  adverb,  adjective,  or  pronoun, 
a  verb  with  negative  force,  or  if  it  contains  a  question,  a  positive 
of  an  adjective  or  adverb  preceded  by  gu  and  followed  by  aW  ba§, 
or  the  comparative  of  an  adjective  or  adverb  followed  bv  oU  (or 
less  commonly  benn)  ^%  or  if  the  subordinate  clause  follows  an 
afSrmatiye  proposition  and  is  itself  introduced  by  the  negative 
conjunction  ol^^ne  ba^  or  (an){latt  bap^  the  subjunctive  of  a  historical 
tense  is  often  used  in  the  subordinate  clause  to  indicate  that 
the  Statement  does  not  rest  upon  an  absolutely  sure  foundation, 
and  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  possibility,  and  often  therefore 
to  make  a  Statement  modestly  or  cautiously  (see  168.  II.  C.  a): 
Cr  ifl  ni^t  fo  tveife,  baf  er  aQed  n^üpte  He  is  not  so  wise  that  he 
could  possibly  know  everything.  ®crlo  l^atte  fle  nit^t  einmal  gu 
®afhoIlen  geladen,  gcfti^meige  ta^  (238.  3*  C.  c)  er  i^nen  «j^offnung  jum 
(Engagement  gemalt  ](}&tte  (Goethe's  Lehrjahre,  I.  4, 19)  Serlo  did  not 
invite  them  to  play  for  a  single  evening,  to  say  nothing  about 
giving  them  hopes  of  a  permanent  eneagement  3c^  fenne  niemand, 
Ux  genauere  Jtenntnid  ber  Sac^e  befä^e  (who  hos  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge  cf  the  affair,  but  in  German  the  past  subjunctive  indicates  the 
possibility  ofan  error  of  judgment,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Speaker  to  be  modest  and  cautious).  4aben  ®ie  nit^t  fidrfered 
$a^ier  ?  Answer :  3(^  ffabe  etn^ad,  bad  ftdrfer  ifl,  aber  niti^td  in  ber  gemunf(l(f« 
itn  8rar(e,  bad  gärtet  wäre  (cautious  Statement).  S)ie  ©ef^i^te  fennt 
feinen  @taatdmann,  ber  fld;  größere  SJerbienfle  um  Cflerretd^  envorben  l^ätte 
(cautious  Statement)  als  $nn}  (higen.  (Sd  ^e^t  fein  ^vx\<i^  fo  \^^, 
ba(  i(^  mit^  neben  i^m  ju  fc^dmen  l^dtte  (the  subjunctive  tempers  the 
Statement)  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  so  great  that  I  along- 
side  of  him  need  to  be  ashamed.  (S9  fel^lte  (with  neeative  force)  )7iel, 
ba^  SBerner  einen  borteil^aften  Sinbrurf  gemaä^t  ^dtte  Werner  came  far 
from  making  a  favorable  Impression.  (Sd  fehlte  nur  no<l^,  baf  er  t^r 
gerabeju  ben  SaQ  »erboten  ^^iX%  He  did  all  but  positively  forbid  her 
going  to  the  balL  Cd  fe^It  nur  \x^,  ba$  er  flürbe.  9Bo  ifi  ber  SD^ann, 
ber  bad  tun  !5nnte?  Where  is  the  man  who  would  be  able  to  do 
that  ?  S)er  9(n6Itd  war  ju  ergretfenb,  ald  ba^  i^  it)n  mit  SBorten  fd^tltern 
fönnte  The  sight  was  too  thrilling  to  be  described  by  me  in  words. 
9(noßen9  £06  aud  feinem  SD^unbe  ^at  mt(^  me^r  ergebt,  |  a(d  baß  ed  mt(^ 
(eleibtgt  ^tte  (Goethe's  Tasso,  2,  i).  dum  erflen  !Ra(e,  folange  ic^ 
benfen  fonnte,  griff  ber  Urgroßoatrr  biefe  «^eraudforberung  niti^t  auf,  weniger 
(with  negative  torce)  wo^l,  weit  er  burd^aud  nt^td  au  entgegnen  gewußt 
^tte,  ald  aud  aOgemeiner  SBetrübnid  unb  SJ^übigfeit  (K.  Huch's  Ludolf 
l/rsleu,  chap.  xxiii).  ®te  tat  bad  weniger,  weil  fle  fetbfl  QSergnügeu  babei 
gefunben  ^dtte,  aU  wei(  {le  glaubte,  if)n  baburc^  ju  jerfireuen  (ib.,  chap.  xxiv). 
Sr  tat  ed,  o^ne  baß  id;  bad  ©eringße  babon  gewußt  ^tte.  Unb  bte  S^utter 
fd^te  ii^nen  no«^  braunleberne,  feine  «^albfc^u^e  an,  fiott  baß  {le  {td^  felbfl 
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eilt  ®ommemt&nteI<!^en  gefauft  ^ättt  (H.  Böhlau's  Aääm  und  Eva, 
chap.  ii).  Oden  after  simple  ntä^t :  [It  is  diificult  to-day  to  find 
a  good  poet]  ffliä^tf  baf  jlc^  l^eittjutage  tttoa  fo  t>ul  treniger  ®\xM  fänbe 
ald  früher,  nein,  nur  bad  a^ittelmdfige,  ÜBerflüfftge  unb  (Slenbe  f)at  fid^  in 
einer  SBeife  ^txmtffxt,  baf  e0  iannnrrtjoa  ift  (H.  Seidel's  Poeta  laureaius), 

a,  Often  tfae  Intention  of  the  subordinate  clause  is  to  express  an  actual 
result  or  one  which  is  confidently  expected,  and  hence  the  indic  is  often 
used  here :  @r  tat  e^,  o^ne  baf  idf  ti  touf  te. 

d.  The  conditional  is  frequently  used  here  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
although  this  usage  is  quite  generali/  condemned  by  grammarians :  3^m 
I^tte  (0  (äufig,  felbfl  buri^  ben  ärgfirn»  giftigflen  ©d^nu^fen  ^iitbun!^,  breifl  nad^ 
ntobetigrm  ®tro^  riec^ett  f6nnen,  ol^ne  baf  er  fid^  barob  getonnbect  ^aben  bmibc 
(Raabe's  Wunmgel^  chap.  vii).    See  also  190.  l.  E.  a. 

D.  Unreal  Potential  Subfunctive  in  Negative  Clausesaßera  Negative 
or  Question.  Quite  frequently  where  the  principal  proposition  is  a 
question,  or  where  there  is  a  negative,  or  a  positive  of  an  adjective 
or  adverb  preceded  by  ju,  or  a  comparative  m  the  principal  propo- 
sition and  a  negative  adverb,  or  a  negative  conjunction  (m^  ni^t  or 
o^ne  ba§),  or  a  negative  relative  (Der  nic^t  or  xvti^tt  niä^i),  or  aU  baf  in 
the  subordinate  clause,  the  verb  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  in  the 
subjunctive  of  a  historical  tense :  9Bo  ijl  ein  8erg  im  ganjen  Sanb,  ben 
er  ni^t  befliegen  ^dtte?  91^  nie  ifl  eine  Unn;al(^^eit  gef^rod^en  n;orben,  bie 
nid^t  früher  ober  fp&ter  na^tetlige  folgen  gehabt  ^ätte  (which  has  not  had 
evtl  results,  cautious  Statement).  (St  benft  gu  ebe(,  ald  ba§  er  niti^t  bie 
SBa^rl^eit  fagte  He  thinks  too  nobly  not  to  speak  the  truth.  2)ie 
S^riflen  glauben  me^r  ^Armfeligfeiten,  |  aU  ba§  fle  bie  ni^t  auc^  noc^  glauben 
fdnnten!  (Lessing's  Nathan,  ?,  i)  Christians  believe  too  many 
miserable  things  not  also  to  believe  that.  @ie  f&nnen  ni^t  ^inl)em, 
bag  bie  S^enfd^en  nic^t  nati^  bem  8i(^te  blidten  (past  subj.)  (Klinger) 
They  cannot  prevent  people  from  looking  towards  the  light.  dt 
fonnte  nlc^t  t>er9inbern,  ba§  nit^t  noc^  «^ilfe  l^^inelngefcmnien  n?äre  (Ranke). 
SBenig  fehlte,  baf  «^erjog  SSern^arb  nid^t  ein  ä^nliti^ed  @d^idfal  erfahren  l^dtte 
(Schiller).  3«^  bin  nie  in  £onbon,  ba^  i^  niti^t  bad  !0htfeum  befugte  I  never 
go  to  London  without  visiting  the  museum.  (St  fpratiff  nie,  o^ne  bap  er 
gefragt  werben  n?öre.  9ltemanb  trat  l^erein,  o^ne  ba$  er  ))on  bem  Spiegel  jur 
92atur  unb  ton  ber  Statur  jum  Spiegel  fid^  ni^t  gern  ^in  unb  lieber  gen>enbet 
l^dtte  (Goethe).  The  two  negatives  in  such  sentences,  or  a  question, 
or  ju  +  positive,  or  a  comparative  followed  by  a  ne^tive  clause^ 
render  tne  force  of  the  subordinate  clause  affirmative.  The  negative 
in  the  subordinate  clause  after  an  o^ne  ba§  that  follows  a  question  or 
a  negative,  as  in  the  last  sentence,  or  after  a  word  with  negative  force 
and  also  modified  by  a  negative  (ui(l(ft,  fc^n^erli^,  faum,  n^ntg),  as  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sentences,  is  not  so  common  now  as  earlier 
in  the  period ;  see  223.  XI.  H.a.  The  negative  in  such  clauses  is  now 
usually  dropped,  and  the  meaning  remains  the  same.  Sometimes  we 
find  the  negative  in  the  subordinate  clause  wanting  when  the  verb  in 
the  principal  clause  is  not  negative  in  force,  but  then  the  verb  in  the 
subordinate  clause  is  always  in  the  indic. :  S)enn  niemate  fe^rt'  er  ^im, 
er  bradft'  euc^  etn^ad  (=  ol^ne  ba^  er  eu^  or  baß  er  euti^  nic^t  etn>a8  geErac^t 
^ätte).    For  explanation  of  the  indicative  see  168.  L  2.  C.  b.    As  the 
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force  of  the  subordinate  clause  in  all  the  above  cases  is  affirmative, 
we  would  naturally  expect  here  the  indicative,  but  usually  we  find 
the  subjunctive,  which  modestly  admits  that  there  may  possibly  be 
some  error.  If,  however,  the  Statement  is  represented  as  a  fact,  the 
indic,  must  be  used  here :  @r  f onnte  nt^t  )?(r^tnbem,  ba^  no^  «&ilfe  l^inein 
tarn.    (&x  tarn  niemals,  ol^ne  ba^  er  ein  ©eft^enf  mitSrac^te. 

a.  When  nid^t^  aU  is  used  in  connection  with  a  verb  with  negative  force,  and 
the  subordinate  clause  calls  attention  to  Üie  want  of  something  necessary  for 
completeness,  the  negative  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  retained,  if  the  verb  is 
in  the  indicative,  but  is  omitted  if  the  subjunctive  is  employed :  ^em  SBeine 
fe^U  m(i)te,  aU  baf  er  ni^t  »öfltg  geüärt  i%  or  ald  bag  er  üöKig  gefldrt  to&re. 

E.  Unreal  Condüüms.  The  unreal  potential  is  also  used  in  con- 
ditional  sentences  in  which  the  conclusion  rests  upon  a  condition 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  or  upon  one  which  is  contrary  to 
the  facts  in  the  case.  The  principal  clause  has  the  conditional  or 
subjunctive^  the  subordinate  clause  the  subjunctive  only,  as  illus- 
trated  in  the  foUowing  sentences : 

Present  Time, 

ö.  3c^  würbe  ben  SBrlef  fdffreifcen,  njenn  ^  Qnt  l^ätte  /  would  write  the 
letter  if  I  had  Urne,  or 

b.  Sti^  [triebe  ben  Srief,  »enn  i^  3^U  l^ätte  (about  equal  in  meaning 
to  a;  See  Note  i). 

Past  Time. 

c.  %^  würbe  ben  SBrief  öefiö^rieSen  ^aben,  wenn  l(^  3eit  gel^att  l^ätte 
/  wotdd  have  written  the  letter  if  I  had  had  time,  or 

d.  3(^  ^ätte  ben  99rief  gefeilteren;  wenn  ic!^  ßeit  ge^aBt  l^&tte  (equal  in 
meaning  to  c)^ 

Note  I.  In  the  princip&l  proposition  the  snhjanctive  is  mnch  more  common  than 
the  condltion&l  in  case  of  modal  aoxiliaries  and  the  passive  of  aU  verhs  in  hoth 
present  and  past  time.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  two  forms  may  be  considered 
as  equally  good  and  conmion  with  the  exception  that  the  present  conditional  is  moie 
common  in  the  principal  proposition  than  the  past  subjunctive,  at  least  so  in  ordinary 
prose,  perhaps  acconnted  for  in  part  at  least  by  the  fact  that  the  snbjnnctive  forms  are 
£requentl]r  not  formally  distinct  firom  the  indicative. 

Note  2,  The  past  indic.  sometlmes  takes  the  place  of  both  the  past  and  past  perf. 
sobjxmctive,  either  in  the  main  or  subordinate  clausci  to  add  more  assurance  or  certainty 
to  the  tone  of  the  assertion :  9Äit  biefcm  $feil  bur^fd^of  idf  Guc^,  toenn  id^  «leitt 
tiebe0  Stint  getroffen  IftÄtte  I  would  have  surely  shot  this  arrow  through  you,  if  I  had 
hit  my  dear  child  (Teil  to  the  tyrant  Gessler).  J^antft  btt  nidftt  im  teilten  5lugenbü(fe, 
fo  toax  i4  verloren.  Thus  also  in  suggesting  in  a  tone  of  assurance  a  course  of  action 
that  might  have  with  profit  been  pursued  in  some  emefgency  of  the  past :  !Dtr  ßanben 
avpei  aOSege  offen :  enhvebec  bu  tratjl  offen  gegen  jene  (Ränfe  auf,  ober  bu  nal^mfi  beinen 
Slbf^ieb  Two  ways  were  open  to  yon :  you  should  have  either  openly  stood  np 
ligainst  those  intrigues»  or  have  given  in  your  resignation. 

JVo/e  3.  From  Luther's  day  up  to  the  present,  the  conditional  is  found  with 
increasin^  frequency  even  in  good  anthors  also  in  the  subordinate  clause  as  well  as  in 
the  principal:  9Bo  aUx  iemanb  loürbe  )u  euc^  fagen  (i  Cor.  x.  a8).  S^it  SSergnügen, 
wenn  ed  tttoai  helfen  würbe  (Raabe's  Horacker^  chap.  vi).  SBenn  nun  ber  ^aftor  von 
i^anfewincfel,  ^err  ^(riflian  SBincfler,  a((ed  bied  unb  )»ar  in  einem  d^nhdft^n  Sone 
wie  fein  (S^ewetb  vorgetragen  l^aben  würbe,  fo  würben  wir  und  ganj  gel^orfamfl  bafüc 
bebanfen,  irgenb  eine  Sürg[<^aft  für  ben  (Srfol^  ber  (Rebe  ju  übernehmen  (ib.»  chap.  viii). 
As  explaineu  in  190.  i.  L.  0,  the  conditional  is  from  a  historical  Standpoint  a  form  of  ' 
the  subjunctive,  and  hence  the  use  of  the  former  instead  of  the  latter  is,  strictly 
fpeakiDg,  not  objectionable«    They  may  continne  as  interchangeable^  or,  as  suggested 
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in  190.  X.  E.  a,  they  may  in  time  be  differentiated.   Gnunmaiians,  however,  discovxage 
'  the  use  of  the  conmtioiial  in  the  snbordinate  clause. 

Note  4«  Many  sentences  containing  a  sabjtmctive  will  npon  study  reveal  thexnselves 
as  a  conditional  sentenoe  with  the  prindpal  or  subordinate  clause  suppressed :  l^rtna^ 
tt)dre  i4  gefaUert  (n>enn  ini((  tti((t  {emanb  gc'^atten  \fii\Xi)  I  came  veiy  near  falling  (and 
wonld  have  fallen  if  some  one  had  not  seized  me).  The  condusioa  omitted :  3a  ttwnn 
toir  iti(^t  lodten,  fogU  bie  Laterne  gnm  S^onb.  3)a  gina  fle  au6  (What  wonld  the 
World  do)  If  we  were  not,  said  the  lantem  to  the  moon.    Therenpon  it  went  out 

1.  The  subjunctive  of  modest  or  cauttous  Statement^  which  is  a 
weakened  potential  with  a  suppressed  conditional  clause,  is  used 
quite  frequently  to  make  the  Statement  of  a  truth  modesüy  or 
catäiousfy,  in  a  less  positive  and  definite  way  than  in  the  indicative : 
3^  fönnte  no<^  man6:it&  fageit  (n>enn  ic^  woQte,  or  xctnn  ed  t>etflattet  xcäxt) 
I  think  I  could  say  considerable  yet  (if  I  desired,  or  if  I  were 
allowed).    See  also  A.  (i).  c,  above. 

2.  We  have  other  conditional  sentences  than  the  ones  described 
in  the  preceding  articles.    The  conditional  conjunctions  given  in 

I  288. 3.  F  are  used  with  the  historical  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  to 
denote  a  possible  case,  the  subjunctive  clause  usually  following 
a  proposition  containing  an  indicative :  (Er  irar  entfc^lofTeit^  eine  anbete 
Stelle  ju  futi^en,  falld  bad^  xcai  \^m  bei  bev  „  Jtultur"  (name  of  a  periodical) 
geboten  würbe,  nicbt  feinen  SBünjj^en  entf^rä^e  (Ompteda's  Eysen,  chap.  x). 
'  F,  Unreal  Sub/ünctive  in  Relative  and  Interrogative  Clauses, 
l'his  subjunctive  is  much  used  to  represent  the  Statement  as 
possible  and  often  to  State  an  opinion  modestly  or  cautiously. 
\  a.  Attributive  relative  or  interrogative  clauses.  Relative  clauses: 
Sa  ifl  ber  Äa^n,  ber  mi^  hinübertrüge  (Schiller's  Teil,  i,  i).  5)ie  ffleft 
!ann  bir  nic^td  barbieten,  n^ad  fle  oon  btr  nicS^t  em^ftn^e  (Schiller  s  Menschen- 
feind, Act  8)  which  it  does  not  receive  front  you,  subj,  of  cautious 
Statement.  9Beni  »Üb  au^  bad  einfallen?  (Stnem  juin  (Eremit, ber  f^wac^ 
n:äre  {might  be)  unb  ein  flarf  ©emiffen  l^dtte  (might  have)  (Goethe's 
Götz,  2,  i).  3^  m5(i^te  gern  einen  ©elbbeutel  |aben,  ber  nie  leer  iD&rbe 
(Grimm's  Märchen).  ®ie  befann  \tä)  auf  etn?ad,  n?ad  f!e  erjagten  fönnte 
(S.  Junghans).  Unter  ben  lebenben  ®^raä^en  eine  ober  niel^rere  audjumd^len, 
ber  ober  benen  eine  bet>or}ugte  Stolle  guguteilen  n?äre,  l^tpt  nic^td  anDered  aU 
in  einer  fontinuirIi<^en  Sitxf^t  eine  @(^etbelinie  jie^en  (H.  Schuchardt). 
The  subjunctive  is  here  most  common  afler  a  negative  or  a  question, 
and  is  treated  from  this  point  of  view  in  C  and  U,  above« 

The  subjunctive  in  relative  clauses  also  occurs  in  unreal  con» 
ditional  sentences :  Qtx  xcUxt  ber  le^te,  ben  i^  um  dtat  fragte  Q  n?enn  i<^  in 
aSerlegenl^eit  fommen  foflte]. 

Interrogative  clauses  are  introduced  by  ob  whether,  or  some 
interrogative  adjective  or  adverb :  3e(t  warf  man  bie  grrage  auf,  ob  man 
baS  SBerf  gu  Snbe  führen  fönnte. 

b.  In  Substantive  relative  clauses.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
following  relations : 

(i)  As  subject  or  predicate.  As  subject :  ©er  (le  ni^t  fennte  |  bie 
(gtemente,  |  i^re  Jtraft  |  unb  (gigenfdjaft,  |  n?äre  fein  SWeifler  |  über  bie  Oeiffer 
(Goethe's  Faust,  Studierzimmer).  SBer  mir  öorauögefagt  ^dtte,  baf  bie 
*i(rme  meine«  Seifte«  fo  balb  jerfd^mettert  nserben  foOten,  mit  benen  ic^  ind 
Uuenblid^e  griff,  unb  mit  benen  {^  bo(^  gen;ifl  ein  ©rope«  ju  umfaffen  l^opc^ 
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n?er  mir  bad  l^otaudgefagt  l^ättf,  würbe  miti^  }ur  SSerjweiffung  ^titaäit  f)aUn 
(id.).    As  predicate :  S)ie  Sßenf^en  flnb  nitit^t  immer,  »ad  fle  fein  fönnten. 

(2)  As  object :  Stauft  bir,  »ad  bu  gern  l^ättefl  (Lessing's  Minna,  2,  3). 

c.  In  Substantive  interrogative  clauses.  This  subjunctive  is 
common  in  clauses  introduced  by  ob  whether,  or  some  interrogative 
pronoun  or  adverb. 

(i)  As  subject :  @d  fiel  i^m  nic^t  ein,  »iet)ie(  baioon  f!^  faqen  Hefe. 

(2)  As  object :  3^  brütete,  »ie  x6)  bid^  retten  fdnnte  (A.  Hausrath).  ^ 
.  The  subjunctive  in  (i)  and  (2)  is  often  not  a  pure  unreal  potential, 
but,  as  in  168.  II.  F.  c,  (2),  3rd  line,  only  a  grammatical  form  for  the 
expression  of  an  indirect  question,  the  tense  having  been  attracted 
into  the  form  of  a  historical  tense  after  a  historical  tense :  9Bad 
mit  bem  Slnbree  grfi^el^n  würbe  [or  »erbe],  fümmerte  il^n  ni^t  im  ©eringflen 
(P.  Heyse).  In  such  indirect  questions  a  historical  tense  is  not 
now  in  choice  language  so  common  as  a  principal  tense. 

G.  Unreal  PoleniialSub/unäive  in  Substantive  ^a^^Clauses.  This 
subjunctive  is  very  common  to  indicate  a  possibilit^,  or  to  express 
a  Statement  modestly  or  cautiously.  The  baf  may  be  suppressed. 
This  subjunctive  is  often  used  instead  of  the  plausible  subjunctive 
described  in  168.  II.  G.  Of  course  the  indicadve  is  used  if  it  is 
desired  to  represent  the  Statement  as  a  fact« 

This  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  foUowing  relations : 

a.  In  subject  (or  predicate)  and  object  clauses : 

(i)  As  subject  or  predicate.  As  subject :  @d  täte  not,  lä}  ginge  felbfl 
l^in.  See  also  Matt,  xviii.  6«  As  predicate :  9Bad  er  am  fe^nlid^ften 
»ünfc^te,  »ar,  er  l^dtte  bic^  no^  einmal  fpretif^en  fönnen  (L.  SQtterlin). 

(2)  As  object:  3ti(f  re(3^nete  barauf,  baß  er  audbletben  fdnnte.  3c^ 
glaube,  meine  »^enen,  bamtt  »Are  (subj.  of  modest  Statement)  in  flarfen 
großen  Umrtfjen  genug  bon  unferem  ^ilufent^alt  in  ilBien  gefagt  (Frankfurter 
NaOoncävers.,  p.  841).  92a,  betn  ®c^»iegert)ater  meint,  bu  fübiteft  (subi. 
öf  cautious  Statement)  bic^  ^ier  mie  ber  Sif4  im  SBaffer  (Hartleben  s 
Rosenmontag,  2^  4).  The  context  to  this  last  passage  shows  vexy 
clearly  that  the  Speaker  does  not  represent  the  Statement  as  unreal 
or  merely  possible,  but  as  his  own  personal  view,  and  here  seeks 
confirmation  of  it  by  cautiously  representing  it  as  the  view  of  the 
father-in-Iaw,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  an  assuring  reply. 

There  are  also  a  few  traces  of  a  tendency  to  give  the  subjunctive 
here  the  idea  of  unreality :  'Sa  bebaupten  bie  )6eute^  i^eunbe  in  ber  SRot 
irdreu  feiten  And  now  people  say  that  friends  in  time  of  need  are 
scarce  (which  is  not  my  experience).  3a,  ^oten  — ,  baÄ  flnb  fle,  bie 
S^enf^en,  alle,  »ie  fle  gebacfen  flnb,  Sdeamtenfnoten,  ©ebfnoten,  a3erufdhiolen ! 
Unb  am  fnotigflen,  votnn  fle  flc^  j^adfliefel  anjie^en,  einen  ^xad  barüber 
l^ängen  unb  »omöglic]^  ein  ^aar  Orben  bran  ^edfen  unb  jl^  einbi(ben,  ie^t 
»Ären  fle  fein  (Wildenbtuch's  Neid,  p.  80).  See  also  A.  (2),  above, 
and  171.  2.  B.  c. 

.  The  subjunctive  in  (i)  and  (2)  is  often  not  a  pure  potential,  but, 
as  in  168.  II.  G.  a.  (2),  2nd  par.,  a  mere  grammatical  form  for  the 
fxpression  of  indirect  Statement  or  discourse,  the  tense  having 
been  attracted  into  a  historical  tense  after  a  historical  tense :  Sr 
fa^te  ed  ntc^t,  baf  btefe  £i))))en  erfaltet  »ären,  bie  fo  oft,  x^  geflern  mit  i^m 
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über  afle  gfragm  ber  5Kenf^m  gmbet  (Ompteda's  J?y5«i,  chap.  viii)-  3^ 
n}u§te  iro^l,  ba^  ed  ol^ne  i^ätm  ntd;t  abgeben  irürbe  (P.  Heyse).  In  such 
indirect  discourse  historical  tenses  are  in  general  not  now  in  choice 
language  so  common  as  principal  tenses.  It  would  be  a  gain  for 
the  language  if  they  would  disappear  entirely  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  171. 2.  B.  a,  This  would  leave  room  for  the  clearer 
development  of  the  idea  of  possibility,  unreality,  and  caution  here, 
See  also  171. 2.  B.  c, 

b.  In  attributive  clauses:  S)ad  iat  i^n  fo  furd^tbar  gequält,  SRarie* 
S)ie  ^n^fi,  et  fönnte  nie  etirad  etreiti^en  (Hirschfeld's  Mütter^  Act  4), 

H.  Unreal  Subjunctive  in  Clauses  of  Degree  (see  238. 3.  D) : 

a.  In  clauses  expressing  a  comparison  (see  288. 3.  D.  i.  a.  a). 
This  subjunctive  is  common  here  to  express  a  possibility,  or  to 
make  a  Statement  modestly  or  cautiously :  (£r  ifl  fo  bef^eiben^  me  ein 
9)^ann  fein  fönnte. 

b.  In  clauses  expressing  a  restriction  (288. 3.  D.  i.  a.  c),  This 
subjunctive  is  used  here  to  express  a  possibility :  3d^  bin  ni^t  aber* 
gläubifc^,  ^erfe^te  (S^arlotte,  unb  fjebe  niti^tS  auf  biefe  bunflen  Anregungen, 
infofern  fle  nur  fol^e  wären  (Goethe's  Wahlverwandtschaften,  chap,  i). 

c.  In  clauses  expressing  a  result  (see  288. 3.  D.  2).  This  sub* 
junctive  is  common  here  to  express  a  possibility,  or  to  make 
a  Statement  modestly  or  cautiously:  S)te  ^uft  ift  fo  ftiH,  ba^  mit  fle 
fommen  <;ören  fönnten.  C8  (Frenssen's  Jörn  Uht)  \%  öon  feinem 
Jtunfhrert  ganj  abgefel^en,  babel  fo  beutf^,  ba§  feine  anbere  Station  ber 
iSrbe  ed  l^ätte  l^rt^orbringen  fönnen.  (Sd  ifl  ^ptixtVi  fo  norbbeutf^,  ba$ 
fein  ©übbeutfd^er  an  feine  innerfte  Äraft  ^eranfönnte  (Carl  Busse  im  Tag, 
Nr.  II  vom  8.  Januar  1902).  ©le  war  fo  ergriffen,  baf  fie  faft  einen 
SBeinframpf  brfommen  l^ätte  (Ompteda's  Eysen,  chap.  xxviii)  that  she 
almost  feil  into  hysterics.  Of  course  the  indicative  is  used  here  to 
State  an  actual  result. 

I.  Unreal  Subjunctive  in  Clat4sesof  Tinte  and  Place,  The  historical 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  used  in  adverbial  clauses  of  time  and 
place  to  denote  possibility:  S)te  ^tengräber  Ratten  über  bem  @arge  eine  %rt 
©ewölbe  Wi%  f8rettem  J^^ergefleUt,  um  t^n  f)>äter  wieber  leidster  oudgraben  ju 
fönnen,  wenn  bie  ©ruft  fertig  gemauert  wäre  (Ompteda's  Eysen,  chap.  ix). 
Son  meinen  @(^ü(ern  aber  werbe  xdi  niemals  weiden,  wo  eine  ©efol^r  fie 
bebro^en  fönnte  (H.  Hoffmann's  Wider  den  Kurfürsten,  chap,  xlii),  See 
also  274.  b ;  276.  b. 

J.  Unreal  Subjunctive  in  Clauses  of  Cause.  The  historical  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  are  used  here  to  denote  possibility:  3^  tut  cd 
glei^;  weil  ed  ^eute  nod^  regnen  fonnte. 

Indirect  Discourse, 

170.  Indirect  discourse  is  the  indirect  Statement  of  the  substance 
of  the  words,  thoughts,  suppositions,  wishes,  &c.,  of  another,  or  is 
the  speaker's  report  of  the  substance  of  his  own  words,  thoughts, 
suppositions,  wishes,  &c.  In  German  such  indirect  Communications 
assume  two  general  forms— the  Indirect  Form  and  the  Independent 
Form, 
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Indirect  Form  of  Indirect  Discoürse. 

171.  I.  Mood.  In  reporting  the  thought  of  another  the  Speaker 
uses  the  indicativeif  he  positively  wishes  to  endorse  the  report,  or 
represent  it  as  evidently  supportea  by  facts ;  but  if  he  desires  to  repre- 
sent  the  report  as  doubtful,  or wisheis  simply  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  hearer  the  subjective  views  of  himself  or  others,  or  to  State 
his  or  their  wishes»  hopes,  fears,  intentions»  &c.,  which  are  by  their 
very  nature  not  entirely  certain  of  realization,  he  usually  employs 
the  subjunctive :  S)er  %r)t  glauBt,  ba$  iti^  franf  bin  Thedoctorbelieves  me 
to  be  sick  (and  I  agree  with  him),  but  S)er  SIrjt  glaubt,  bd^  i^  franf  fri 
The  doctor  believes  me  to  be  sick  (but  I  don't  agree  with  him).  Qx  fagt^ 
taf  n  fc^on  gn^ei  Jtapitet  gelefen  l^at  He  says  that  he  hos  cdready  read  two 
chapters  (and  of  course  his  word  is  good),  but  S)a  fage  etner,  ba§  id;  frin 
feiner  3)i^lomat  fei  Now  let  same  one  say  that  I  am  not  a  shrewd  diplomat! 
(Who  could  now  hold  such  a  view,  as  I  have  already  shown  that 
I  am  one  ?).  Subwig  @a(om0n  meint,  man  börfe  ^itbranbtd  „^a(er  **  neben 
^ret^tagd  „äournaliilen'*  fleUen  Louis  Salomon  believes  that  Wilbrandt's 
play  'Die  Maler'  compares  favorably  with  Freytag's  'Die  Jour- 
nalisten '  (the  subjective  view  of  Salomon).  S^ein  SSater  glaubt^  e0  fei 
(the  subjunctive  here  contains  nothing  doubtful  or  disrespectful  to 
the  father,  but  simply  indicates  that  the  view  expressed  is  his)  beffer^ 
biefen  9Beg  einguf^Io^en  My  father  thinks  it  is  better  to  pursue  this 
course.    <Sr  »ünfc^t  ni^t^  bafi  fie  ed  l^öre  He  does  not  want  her  to  hear  it. 

There  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
here  according  to  the  Standpoint  and  feeling  of  the  Speaker  or 
writer,  but  in  general  it  is  at  present  true  that  it  is  much  more 
common  after  the  second  or  third  person  than  after  the  first,  and 
more  common  after  a  past  than  a  present  tense,  hence  least  frequent 
after  the  first  person  present :  3c$  fiird^te^  ba§  ed  fc^on  gu  fpät  ijl  Ifear 
tt  is  already  too  late,  but  (&x  fürchtet,  ba§  ed  ^äion  m  f))4t  fei.  3t^  jn^eifie, 
ba$  er  lefen  h?irb  (O.  Weise)  /  doubt  whether  he  will  read,  but  3(^ 
jn?eifelte^  ba§  er  lefen  n^erbe  (id.).  The  subjunctive  after  a  first  person 
present,  however,  is  common  in  case  of  verbs  expressing  will^ 
command:  3(^  tioiü  ni(^t,  baf  au^  nur  ein  einziger  fc^laff  )verbe  bur^ 
SBetbcnränen  unb  SBdbergefd^ei  (Sudermann's  Teja,  i,  5)  I  do  not  desire 
that  a  Single  man  should  become  enervated  through  the  tears  and 
cries  of  women.  The  subjunctive  is  also  more  common  with 
reference  to  the  future  than  to  the  past :  &  voax  gen^if,  bafi  er  log^ 
gelogen  ^atte,  lügrn  »erbe  (or  iviirbe). 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sentences,  the  subjunctive 
employed  in  indirect  discoürse  has  not  one  distinct  meaning,  but 
is  either  optative  or  potential  or  both^  as  the  Statement  ma]^  be 
represented  as  the  will  of  some  one,  or  as  something  that  is  possible, 
or  it  may  be  represented  as  both  at  the  same  time.  That  which 
marks  this  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  a  distinct  one  is  the  dement 
of  f'ndirectness  which  lies  in  the  Statement.  If  the  element  of 
indlrectness  is  present  the  subjunctive  may  now  be  used,  although 
the  Optative  and  potential  ideas  may  be  entirely  absent :  3c^  »ufte 
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»ol^I,  bag  ber  ^vaCb  ^o\x  ebler  %tt  fei(Riehr8  Der  stumme  Ratsherr,  III). 
See  also  168.  II.  G.  a.  (2),  2nd  par.;  169.  a.  G.  a.  (2),  3rd  par. 

a.  The  indirect  Statement  often  depends  upon  a  noun:  !&en 
aSonvurf,  ba$  er  bt(]^  ^a(e  tdufdt^n  n)oaen,  l^at  er  ni(l(ft  l^erbient.  S)te 
S3ebau))tung,  baf  bte  (Erbe  fl<^  breite,  fe^te  ©alitei  manigfac^en  SSerfoIgunsen  aud. 

L  The  report  of  the  Speaker  in  the  subjunctive  may  be  intemipted 
by  explanatory  remarks  of  his  own  in  the  indic,  but  all  remarks, 
explanatory  or  otherwise,  which  are  a  part  of  the  original  direct 
Statement  are  put  in  the  subjunctive  when  transposed  mto  the  in- 
direct :  Äarl  erjd^Ue,  ba$  er  bad  ^au9,  itelc^d  er  l)on  feinem  Sater  geerbt 
f)at,  t^erfaufeit  vooüt.  @ett  Sauren  (fagte  fie)  fei  fk  mit  einem  ©tonbedgtnoffen 
s?erIobt  gen^efen,  ber  gleiti^  i^r  arm  gewefen  fei. 

c.  Often  a  subordinate  clause  is  in  the  suUunctive  in  indirect 
Statement,  althou^h  it  has  not  the  outward  K>rm  of  an  indirect 
Statement,  which  is  easily  explained  by  supplying  some  Omission : 
S)ie  Stl^ener  (Athenians)  t^erurteilten  ®ofrated  jum  XoU,  tml  [fle  fogten, 
ba§]  er  bie  Sugenb  )9erber6e.  SD^enbel  (name)  foQte  babel  hti^hlfliä^  fein,  tmc^ 
aber  au9.  [(Er  fagte,]  (Er Jbabe  brei  fSBoä^tn  )u  Sett  gelegen,  fü^Ie  fl(3^  no^  fe^r 
matt  unb  fodte  nadf  bed  m^M  Snn^eifung  iebe  Sbt^egung  t>ermetben. 

In  long  continued  mdirect  discourse  it  is  not  necessary  in 
German  to  be  continually  intercalating  such  clauses  as  'she  said/ 
'he  continued/  &c«,  for  the  subjunctive,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples,  indicates  clearly  that  the  speech  is  indirectly  reported. 

d.  The  unreal  Optative  and  potential  subjunctives  of  the  direct 
change  in  the  indirect  their  person  but  not  their  mood  and  tense : 
(Er  fagt  (or  fogte)^  er  mö^te  Sie  f^rec^en.  Direct :  3(^  mdc^te  il^n  f^re^^en. 
(Er  fagt  (or  fagte),  er  »ürbe  ge^n,  »enn  er  Qtit  ^ätU.  Direct :  3t^  n^firbe 
ge^en,  n;enn  ic^  ^ett  l^dtte.  (Er  fagt  (or  fagte),  bad  !5nnten  ®le  am  (efien 
wiffen.  Direct :  S)ad  fdnnte  er  am  bejten  »iffen.  Past  time :  (Er  fagt  (or 
fagte),  er  Sdtte  @le  f^re^en  mögen.    Direct :  3d^  l(|dtte  i^n  fpre^en  mögen. 

e.  In  N.G.  dialect  and  coUoquial  language  the  subjunctive  of 
indirect  discourse  is  very  largely  replaced  by  the  indicative :  @o, 
alfo  bad  fagfl  bu  unb  meinfi,  iä)  bin  fo(^  ein  9^enf(l(f?  (Halbe's /f^^»«/, 

E.  87).  For  other  examples  see  2.  B,/,  below.  The  indicative  is 
ere  used  also  in  case  of  unreality :  S)ie  Sttüpptl  glaubten,  nu  ^ben  ite 
mi^  (E.  von  Keyserling*s  Ein  Frühlingsopfer^  p.  120).  In  South 
German  the  subjimctive  is  better  preserved  here :  Unb  fie  l^at  mir 
g'fagt,  fie  l^ätt'  mic^  nie  mög'n,  '^itungen  »är'  f  »orben  (Anzensruber's 
Das  vierte  Gebot,  2, 11).  The  indicative,  however,  is  not  in&equent 
in  the  South :  ^Ue  fagen,  baf  bu  mtti^  )?erla{fen  tpirfl !  9li(^t  n>a$r,  bu 
tufl  ed  nic^t . .  .  (Schnitzler's  Liebelei,  p.  100).  Mizi :  (Er  fpielt  j[a  nt(^ 
SBaßgeigen,  aSioIin  f:pielt  er.  Theodor :  2t(^  fo,  xüi  f^aV  gemeint,  er  f^ielt 
SBafgeige  (ib.,  p.  23).  ^ier  i^  ein  SBeib,  bad  f^reit.  34  !enn'  fie  faum! 
®ie  fagt,  ed  ift  um  m\<ii !  3$r  9$ater  n^oHte  fle  bem  reiben  SRann  t>erhq»)>e(n^ 
aber  fie  ^tttftt\)i  bad  (Sänge  unb  fagt,  i^r  9^ann  tpär'  au^  ein  folti^er  Auppler 
unb  ber  ifl  nur  ein  £flan,  fot>ieI  mi^  bünft  (Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal's 
Die  Hochzeit  der  Sobeide,  p.  107).  In  the  South  the  idea  of 
unreality,  as  in  case  of  war'  in  the  last  sentence,  finds  a  more 
natural  expression  in  the  subjunctive,  while  in  the  North  the 
indicative  may  also  be  used  here. 
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2.  Tense,  The  tense  required  in  indirect  discourse  may  as  in 
English  depend  upon  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb.  Thus  a 
presenty  present  perfect,  or  future  follows  a  present,  while  a  past, 
past  perfect,  or  present  conditional  follows  a  past.  Differing  Irom 
English,  the  German  may  also,  without  regard  to  the  tense  of  the 
verb  in  the  principal  proposition,  use  the  same  tense  in  the  indirect 
as  stood  in  the  direct,  so  that  the  present,  present  perfect,  and 
future  usually  stand  in  the  subordinate  clause,  as  explained  in  B, 
below.  The  former  construction  is  the  older,  but  the  latter  is 
steadily  gaining  upon  it  in  the  literary  language.  In  the  dialects, 
which  often  influence  the  literary  language,  the  old  historic  usage 
has  been  entirely  abandoned  and  new  and  diiferent  constructions 
have  arisen»  In  the  South-west  the  present,  future,  present  perfect, 
and  future  perfect  in  the  subordinate  tense  are  the  rule,  whether 
they  foUow  a  present  or  a  past,  while  to  the  East  and  North  the 
past,  present  conditional,  past  perfect,  and  perfect  conditional  prevail 
under  the  same  conditions.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  new  literary 
sequence  has  developed  under  the  influence  of  S.W.  dialect,  but 
it  differs  from  it  in  one  essential  feature — it  abandons  the  new 
sequence  and  retains  the  old  historic  construction,  if  in  any  case 
the  subjunctive  of  the  present,  future,  present  perfect,  and  future 
perfect  would  not  be  clearly  distinguished  m  form  from  the 
corresponding  indicative  tenses,  as  explained  in  B.  a,  below. 

The  following  points  may  serve  to  lUustrate  the  form  and  use  of 
these  constructions : 

A.  The  old  law  of  sequence : 

a.  A  present,  future,  present  perfect,  or  future  perfect  follows 
a  present :  (^  fagt,  er  fei  franf,  er  irerbe  morgen  fommen,  er  ]^a6e  ed  fd^on 
getan,  er  n^erbe  e0  innerhalb  einer  9Boä^e  getan  ^a6en. 

b.  A  past,  present  conditional,  past  perfect,  or  perfect  conditional 
follows  a  past  or  past  perfect :  ©c  fagte,  er  wäre  franf,  er  würbe  (would) 
morgen  fommen,  er  ^ätte  ed  fi^on  getan,  er  würbe  ed  Innerhalb  einer  SBot^e 
getan  l^aben. 

^ofg.  Sometimes  a  past  or  past  perfect  snbjonctive  seemingly  depends  npoo  a  prin- 
cipal tense.  Snch  constructions  are  elliptical,  some  verb  in  a  historical  tense  being 
vnderstood:  Hnb  fag'  dx  (140.  a,  Mte)  i^r  [,  baf  i(^  faate],  ffe  fo((te  f[((  in  Stdftt  nel^men, 
ber  ^a^at^je  (name)  —  bod  »dre  ein  @pifebube  (Guizkow's  Zopf  und  Schwert,  i,  7). 
IBrtnge  SEßenbdin  meine  ®ruge  unb  [fage  i^m,  i^  fagtej  tt  toäre  (übfc^  üon  tont 

gdoefen,  baf  er  bir  biefe  Äeife  gegönnt  (Fontane's  Poggenpuhls,  chap.  viii).  The 
istorical  tenses  of  the  snbjanctive  are  nowhere  in  indirect  discourse  so  generali^  used 
as  in  these  elliptical  constructions.  We  often,  however,  find  a  historical  tense  after 
a  real  present  tense,  as  the  Speaker  or  writer  desires  to  give  a  dialectic  coloring  to  the 
language :  @ie  bürfen  xMdX  Xbeaterfpieten  unb  feine  SBäHe  abmatten ;  ber  ^ofer  (name) 


Äabettenbaudergiebung.     Ob  er  re^t  b^t,  »eif  i(b  vx^i  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von 
Geyer t  LIX).    For  the  dialect  see  3,  above. 

c.  The  unreal  optative  and  potential  subjunctives  of  the  direct 
discourse  do  not  change  their  tenses  when  transposed  into  the 
indirect  Statement,  present  time  being  always  expressed  by  the 
past  tense,  and  past  time  by  the  past  perfect  tense»  a  preceding 
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present  or  past  tense  not  influencing  the  construction.  ^  For 
examples  see  i.  d,  above.  Thus  after  a  past  tense  the  unreal 
Optative  and  potential  subjunctives  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
their  form  from  the  sanguine  Optative  and  the  plausible  potential 
which  have  been  attracted  into  a  historical  tense  under  the  influence 
of  a  preceding  historical  tense.  For  examples  see  169.  i.  C.  a  and 
169. 2.  A.  (2),  3rd  par.  It  will  therefore  be  a  real  gain  for  the  language 
if  the  old  sequence  be  still  further  restricted  in  its  use. 

B.  The  new  law  of  sequence.  The  same  tense  may  stand  in  the 
indirect  discourse  as  stood  in  the  direct  with  the  exception  of  the 
past  and  past  perfect  The  past  and  past  perfect  of  the  direct 
discourse  are  both  rendered  by  the  present  perfect  in  the  indirect, 
or  the  past  perfect  may  be  rendered  by  the  special  form  described 
and  iliustrated  in  e  below.  The  past  and  past  perfect  subjunctive 
are  avoided  in  indirect  discourse,  as  they  can  easily  be  misunder- 
stood.  The  past  subjunctive  is  used  so  much  after  a  past  tense  to 
express  present  time  that  it  is  now  no  loneer  as  in  former  periods 
feit  as  having  a  past  force.  The  past  perfect  subjunctive  might  be 
mistaken  for  another  form  of  the  perfect  conditional.  The  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  employed  in  indirect  discourse  according  to  the 
new  law  are  therefore  the  present,  future,  present  perfect,  and 
future  perfect,  and  the  special  forms  described  in  e^  below,  a  pre- 
ceding present  or  past  tense  having  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  foUowing  tenses : 

Direct  Indirect. 

(i)    3(^  (in  fran!  (Er  fagt  or  fagte,  er  fei  frait! 

(2)    3c^  wer^e  f ommtti  ,t      h         n    ^  ii'^tbe  f ommen 
( (a)  3(^  tat  ed 


l  {c)  3(^  ^atte  ed  getan 

(3)  W  Slad)Um  i^  gelefen  l^tte,  „      „         „    naäfum  et  gelefen  [fytht], 

f^rieb  i^  einen  Srtef  l^aBe  er  einen  Srtrf  ge« 

(an  additional  illus-  fd^rieben  (another  in- 

tration  of  the  pre-  direct  form  for  (3)  (^ 

ceding  point)  is  given  in  e  below). 

(4)  3^  werbe  e ö  innerl^alB  einer  „      „         „    et  wetbe  eö  innerl^alb  einer 

SBod^e  getan  l^aben  fSBoä^t  getan  fjabtn. 

a,  Modified  new  law.  Although  the  new  sequence  may  be 
followed  as  stated  above,  it  is  more  common  to  employ  it  only 
where  its  subjunctive  forms  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
corresponding  indicative  forms,  and  elsewhere  to  use  the  old 
historic  sequence.  Thus  after  a  past  tense  a  past  tense  is  used 
instead  of  a  present,  a  past  perfect  instead  of  a  present  perfect, 
a  present  conditional  instead  of  a  future,  wherever  the  last-men- 
tioned  tenses  do  not  have  a  subjunctive  form  differing  from  that  of 
the  indicative :  @oftated  erfldrte,  aOed,  »ad  et  n>i{Te,  fei,  ba^  et  nid^td 
iviffe;  inele  Grüßten  (the  present  subjunctive  would  be  like  the 
indicative)  aOet  au^  biefed  ni(!^t.    ®ie  faijten,  fie  l^ätten  (instead  of  ^aben) 
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eß  ni(^t  (jetan.  ®U  fagten,  fte  trurben  (instead  of  werben)  morgen  fommcn. 
So  streng  is  the  feeling  that  a  clear  subjunctive  form  should  be 
used  that  a  past,  past  perfect,  and  present  conditional  are  used 
instead  ofa  present,  present  perfect,  and  future  even  after  a  present 
tense,  if  a  clear  subjunctive  form  is  thus  secured :  Sie  fagcn,  jte  l^ätten 
ed  nic^t  gefe^en,  &c.    Sagen  @te  i^m,  idi  f änie  fc!(^on. 

In  case  of  unclear  forms  the  historical  tenses  are  preferred  even 
though  they  themselves  are  not  clear  subjunctive  forms :  Die  39ilb* 
l^auetei,  fögen  f!e,  fönne  feine  Stoffe  nadbma^en;  bitfe  Saiten  machten  eine 
ü6Ie  S}irfung  (Lessing). 

^o/£,  Opposed  to  this  change  from  a  principal  to  a  historical  tense  is  the  trend 
toward  uniformity,  which  prefers  principal  tenses  throughout :  ^er  duierfle  [,  fagte 
mit  mein  Rubrer  J  ...  fei  ber  @atumw« ;  ber  mit  bem  ruten  ©dftein  ...  fei  ber  9»ar0, 
iinb  beibe  bringen  toenia  ®lütf  ben  SKenfdftfn  (SchiUer's  Piccolominiy  3,  4).  ,,  SlU 
iäi^  bamal«  mit  bem  9Renet  na<!^  3^rer  (Stifte  ftad^/'  fagte  fte,  ,,ba(!^te  i<^  miji,  bag  i4 
einft  fo  3^nen  gegenüber  fi^en  toerbe''  (for  toürbe)  (G.  Keller).  This  tendency  is 
especially  streng  in  authors  from  the  Soutb-west,  where  in  dialect  the  principal  tenses 
are  alone  used  in  direct  discourse.  See  3,  above.  For  a  different  trend  in  other 
anthors  soe  by  below. 

b.  Sometimes  both  constructions,  the  old  and  the  new,  altemate 
in  the  same  sentence  without  any  shade  of  difference  or  without 
any  necessity  at  band  of  resorting  to  the  old  rule  as  mentioned  in 
ö,  above :  (Sr  fagte,  ^Icctit  wäre  wo^l  öerfci^Iojfen,  aber  fle  fei  tief  öon  ®emüt. 
This  is  quite  natural.  The  old  and  the  new  construction  are  both 
feit  and  will  continue  to  exist  side  by  side  until  the  new  construction 
has  gained  a  complete  victory.  In  the  East  and  North  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  to  use  historical  tenses  more  than  is  necessary, 
as  these  tenses  are  alone  used  in  indirect  discourse  in  the  dialects 
of  these  sections.  For  examples  of  this  usage  see  A.  b.  Note,  above, 
towards.end. 

c.  The  existence  of  the  principal  and  historical  tenses  of  the 
subjunctive  side  by  side  in  indirect  discourse  without  a  shade  of 
meaning  is  contrary  to  the  developmfent  of  these  groups  elsewhere, 
where  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  use  the  principal  tenses  to 
express  something  as  desired,  probable,  or  as  a  subjective  view, 
and  to  employ  the  historical  tenses  to  express  unreality  or  possi- 
bility.  There  are  traces  of  the  idea  of  unreality  also  in  indirect 
discourse:  Unb  wenn  bte  alten  ©elel^rten  ba  nod^  immer  Bel^au^ten,  ®ie 
ivären  urgriec!jifd^,  wir  Beibe  wiffen  eö  wl  fcejfer  (Meinhardt's  Allerleirauh, 
p.  177).  ^9  iji  ba«  3^ejiament,  \>on  bem  wir  glauhen,ba§  eö  »ernic^tet  worbeu 
iräre  It  is  the  will  which  we  erroneously  believed  to  be  destroyed. 
For  additional  examples  see  189.  2.  G.  a,  {2),  2nd  par.  For  the  idea 
of  possibility  or  cautious  Statement  see  d,  below,  and  the  reference 
there  given.  These  ideas  of  unreality  and  cautious  Statement  cannot 
develop  strongly  in  the  historical  tenses  in  indirect  discourse  until 
the  old  sequence  disappears,  and  even  then  will  be  limited  by  the 
cases  where  the  new  sequence  cannot  well  be  used,  and  where  the 
old  sequence  will  consequently  remain. 

d.  For  the  use  of  the  cautious  or  modest  subjunctive  in  indirect 
discourse  see  169. 2,  G.  a  (2).    See  also  c,  above« 
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e.  The  present  perfect  of  the  indirect  discourse  Stands  for  the 
past,  present  perfect,  and  past  perfect  of  the  direct,  and  hence  there 
IS  a  lack  of  clearness  sometimes  in  the  indirect.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency  to  represent  the  past  perfect  of  the  direct  in  the  indirect  by 
a  special  form  made  by  adding  gr^ait  in  case  of  transitives  and 
geroefen  in  case  of  intransitives  to  the  regulär  present  perfect :  6r 
fagt  (or  fagtc),  er  f)üU  bie  ®tra§e  t)er(affen  gel^abt  unb  fei  fc^on  in  bad  <&aud 
getreten  getvefen,  als  ber  ®^u§  fiel  He  says  (or  said)  that  he  had  lefl  the 
Street  and  had  already  entered  the  house  when  the  shot  was  fired. 
This  form  is  borrowed  from  dialect  where  it  is  the  usual  form  for 
the  past  perfect;  see  190.  i.  B.  a, 

f.  If  the  indicative  is  used  in  indirect  discourse  the  same  tense 
may  be  used  as  would  stand  in  the  direct  Statement :  3c^  badete,  et 
arbeitet  immer  (Hirschfeld's  Mütter^  Act  4).  3)a  taflete  i(^  ^n  ben  dtiegeln 
unb  Wlii^f  ^ierl^,  benn  id^  nju§te,  bu  Hfl  Ij^iet,  SKeifler  I  (Sudermann's 
Johannes^  2,  8).  9Bu§te  ia  ni(j^t,  06  ic^  emiknfc^t  (in  (Halbe's  Die 
Hetmatiosen,  p.  77).  ^qlUxi  bie  £eut'  nid^t  ergäl^It,  ber  S)et^^auptmann  ifl 
vorbei  geritten  auf'n  ®t^immel,  SIRama?  (Halbe's  Eisgang,  p.  80).  3d^ 
f)aV  fc^on  gewufit,  eö  wirb  bir  te^t  fein  (Halbe's  Muüer  Erde,  p.  Sq), 
®ie  n?iffen  bo^  —  er  Ij^atte  mit  bod^  gefd^tieBen  (Hirschfeld's  Mütter,  Act  4). 

After  a  historical  tense  the  verb  of  the  subordinate  clause  is 
often  attracted  into  the  form  of  a  historical  tense :  Unb  biefe  Sittd^t 
)90t  ben  a^enfcben  erfc^ien  il^t  fo  natütlidb,  fo  notwenbig^  fo  juge]^5tig  ;|u  intern 
®d^t(ffaL  9Bie  lonnte  et  l^rlangen,  ba§  fie  frei  ba))on  »at  (H.  Böhlau). 
Wtmx  ^ätte  (efütd&ten  muffen,  baß  man  f!^  9lafe  unb  ®efl(^t  an  ben  metaUeneit 
3a(ten  genifl  (Wildenbruch's  Vice-Mama). 

A  very  common  feature  of  indirect  Statement  in  the  indicative 
mood  is  the  use  of  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present  perfect, 
which  would  usually  be  employed.  This  shows  that  the  Speaker 
or  writer  is  inclined  to  be  influenced  in  his  indirect  Statements  by 
the  form  of  lively  narrative :  ®ie  telegra^l^ierteu  ü6et  bie  neuefien  Steig« 
niffe,  ba§  am  30.  £)!to'6et  einige  iunge  Sltmeniet  in  bad  9tegietuna#geBäube 
brangen  unb  bort  auf  ben  «ftommanbanten  bet  @enbatmetie  fcfio^en  {Kölnische 
Zeäung),  ^an  fagt^  et  n?at  frü^et  fatl^oUfc^et  ^eolog  (Wilbrandt).  3(^ 
erfüllt  oon  bem  ©afhoirt^  bie  «^ertfd^aften  famen  gtabe  aud  l^ieflgem  Ort 
(HofTmann's  Rittmeister,  p.  97).  This  usage  is  especially  frequent 
in  a  clause  subordinate  to  a  subordinate  clause  :  (St  etjä^Ite,  fc^oit  in 
bet  3ugenb,  ba  fie  nod^  auf  betfeI6en  ®d^uI6anf  fapen,  feien  fie  gute  Jtametaben 
gewefen. 

3.  Mood  and  Tense  in  Indirect  Qtustions.  Indirect  questions  (see 
Note  below),  which  are  a  form  of  indirect  discourse,  have'  the  same 
rules  for  mood  and  tense  as  are  described  above  with  the  limitation 
that  the  subjunctive  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  now  less  common 
after  a  present  tense  in  the  main  proposition:  (Etjä^Ie  mir,  irad 
gefc^e^en  ijl.  Rtxn  üßenfd^  )?etmag  gu  fagen,  ob  et  nid^t  j  bed  «^elmed  braucht 
(Schiller's  Jungfrau,  prologue,  3).  The  subjunctive  after  a  present 
tense  can  still  be  usecl  if  the  attention  is  not  called  to  a  known  fact 
or  result  so  much  as  to  the  condition  of  doubt  or  anxiety  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  or  persons  in  question  as  to  the  result  or 
proper  course  to  pursue :  Überlegen  vAx  ^etftdnbig  unb  mit  SBebac^t,  xca^ 
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ju  tun  fei  (Raabe's  Horacker,  chap.  iv).  3m  aSotbergrunbe  fielet  bie  gfrage 
na<^  bet  inneren  (Eignung,  b.  1^.,  n^t^e  @))ra<^e  bem  ^votit  ber  Sßttteilung  am 
icßen  unb  einfa(^fien  biene,  n?el(^e  alfo  i|u^Iet<^  für  bie  Sremben  am  Ieic!(^te{ten 

S  erlernen  fei  ^H.  Schuchardt  in  Betiage  zur  AUgetneinen  Zeitung^ 
o.  230,  1901).  Un^  »enn  bu  bie  iunge  SDame  lommen  {le^jl,  gel^fi  bu  auf 
fie  ju,  ntmm^  beinen  S)ecfel  cA  unb  fragfl  fle  l^iöflid^,  06  fie  bieUei^t  ju  «&erm 
Leutnant  diuborff  noOe  (Hartleben's  Rasenmantag,  3,  i). 

After  a  historical  tense  the  subjunctive  here  is  the  ruie:    iäf  \ 
»artete;  ob  er  fäme.    Ott  erjdl^Ite  mir,  »ad  er  gefeljfen  l^abe,  wie  e8  in  ber 
belagerten  ®tabt  auSfel^*    %x^  fa^  er  ^d^  niil^t  ein  einjig  SRal  banac^  um,  ob 
man  il^m  folge. 

The  subjunctive  is  quite  commonly  used  even  after  a  present, 
when  it  is  desired  to  represent  something  as  false  or  as  a  subjective 
view :  S)er  @trobeI>i<&ie8  ^at  feinem  8Bei6  im  Sä^jorn  einmal  einen  @treic^ 
gegeben,  feitbem  l^at  er  bie  ^bW  auf  (£rben,  unb  feine  beffere  «ßdlfte  f^reit'd 
um,  »ad  er  fiir  ein  Düffel  rodr'  (Rosegger)  The  individual  known  as 
Strobel-Hies  once  gave  his  wife  a  blow  in  anser,  since  that  time 
he  has  had  in  his  home  a  hell  on  earth,  and  his  better  half  is 
noising  it  about  what  kind  of  a  rüde  fellow  he  is.  For  the  use  of 
the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  in  this  sentence  see  a.  A.  6.  Nate  toward 
end  above. 

Acie.  An  indireet  qoettion  it  one  that  fomiB  a  sabordinate  datite  and  thns  difiers 
from  the  direct  question,  which  always  fonns  a  prindpal  proposttion :  SBamt  f ommfl 
bttf  (direct).  6age  mir,  t»ann  bu  tomm^  (indireet).  Indireet  questions  are  intro- 
doced  by  the  conjunction  ob  whethsr,  an  iuterrc^tive  prononn,  as  toer,  koad,  or  bv 
interrogative  adverbs,  simple  or  compoond,  as  toann  wken,  loo  whire,  ttie  hcw^  toomtt 
vniM  whatf  too^r  whtnce,  loobin  whither,  Äc. 

4.  Imperative  sentences  when  put  into  indireet  discourse  are 
govemed  by  the  same  rules  for  mood  and  tense  as  declarative 
and  interrogative  sentences.  The  subjunctive  of  the  simple  forms 
of  the  verb  is  not  usuallv  employed  here  as  elsewhere  in  indireet 
discourse.  Instead  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  simple  verb  the  fol« 
lowing  constructions  occur : 

a.  The  subjunctive  of  the  auxiliaries  foQen  and  mögen :  Direct : 
@e^t  @ie  f^neO  1  Indireet :  (Er  fagte  mir,  ic^  foUe  fc^neO  ge^rn.  In- 
direet :  SM  er  (i.  e.  ber  S)iener)  »ieber  eintrat,  um  Xeebrett  unb  Samon^ar 
fortjunel^men,  beauftragte  i^  i^n,  meinem  Jtutf^er  ju  fagen,  er  mdge  fl^  um 
a4^t  XÜft  morgend  gur  SQetterfa^rt  bereit  Italien  (A.  £.  Wiesner).  After 
a  Verb  denoting  a  strong  expression  of  the  will  we  sometimes  have 
here  a  subjunctive  of  a  simple  form  of  the  verb  as  elsewhere  in 
indireet  discourse :  @ie  verlangte,  baf  bie  Jterte  fd^niegen  (T.  Matthias), 
or  also  f^weigen  foQten. 

b»  In  case  of  complex  sentences  the  verb  of  the  subordinate 
proposition  may  in  the  indireet  discourse  be  put  into  the  sub- 
junctive, while  the  principal  clause  is  abridged  to  the  Infinitive 
construction,  provided  its  subject  is  identical  with  the  subject  or 
cbject  of  the  governing  verb :  2lnton  befalj^I  bem  ffü^^rer,  im  «gaufe 
SBad^e  \yx  l^alten  (=  ba$  er  im  <6aufe  SBad^e  IJialte),  bid  er  ^urütcffe^re. 

c.  The  indicative  of  the  simple  verb  or  the  auxiltary  foden,  to 
express  confidence  that  a  command  will  be  complied  with :  3(^ 
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gebiete  bir  aUx,  ba$  bu  }phnMiäf  gur&(f  bx%    Cd  ift  t>ttioitn,  baß  btefer  Ska 
)?on  frembem  i^u^nrer!  Befahren  n>irb.    @age  i^m,  er  foU  gletc!^  fommem 

The  indicative  is,  however»  oflen  used  withoüt  especial  emphasis 
instead  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  simple  verb  or  auxiliary,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  trend  toward  the  declarative  form  of 
Statement  elsewhere  noticeable  in  indirect  discourse :  Sitte,  Jtnte^fe, 
fagen  <Sie  bem  Stittmetfler,  baß  er  mi^  braußen  auf  ber  S^auffee  enoartet 
(Fontane's  Vor  dem  Sturm,  iv.  17).  Sag*  il^r,  baß  jle  if)n  t>er6rennt 
(id.,  Effi,  chap.  xxiv). 

Independent  Form  of  Indirect  Discourse. 

172.  In  a  lively  style  the  author  or  Speaker  often  Strips  off  all 
formal  si|^s  of  Subordination,  and  reproduces  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
dreams,  impressions,  fears,  &c,,  of  another  in  grammatically  inde- 
pendent  form.    This  form  is  found  in  two  quite  distinct  categories  : 

A.  The  author  or  Speaker  relates  the  thoughts,  musings,  reveries 
of  another  in  independent  form^  The  words  are  not  repre$ented  as 
a  free  xeport  of  the  author  or  Speaker,  but  as  a  dose  though  indirect 
reproduction  of  .the  thoughts,  musings,  reveries,  &c.,  of  another. 
The  following  two  groups  occur : 

a.  The  tenses  used  are  the  same  as  employed  according  to  the 
older  law  of  sequence  in  the  Indirect  Form,  as  explained  in  171. 2.  A« 
The  mood,  however,  is  uniformly  indicative  with  reference  to  present 
or  past  time  of  the  direct  discourse  and  present  conditional  with 
reference  to  the  future.  The  use  of  the  indic  shows  the  influence 
of  lively  narrative,  as  explained  in  171. 2.  B./(3rd  paragraph).  The 
present  conditional  is  uniformly  used  here  with  reference  to  the 
future,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  future  subjunctive  as  else- 
where in  indirect  discourse.  Thus  the  tenses  will  be  the  past  indic 
corresponding  to  the  present  of  the  direct  discourse,  the  past  perfect 
indic.  corresponding  to  the  present  perfect  and  past  of  the  direct, 
and  the  present  conditional  corresponding  to  the  future  of  the  direct 
discourse,  but  in  English  this  manner  of  speaking  is  often  considered 
direct  discourse,  and  hence  the  verb  and  pronouns  will  be  in  the 
ist  person,  and  the  tense  will  be  present,  pres.  perf.  or  past,  and 
future,  and  the  words  are  inclosed  in  quotation  marks :  ®te  ^örte 
plö^li^  auf  (§u  n?einen),  ließ  bie  *&änbe  in  bett  @(^oß  finfen  unb  flarrte  inS 
Seete.  3a,  n?arum  benn  eigentlich  ?  (£d  toat  bod^  niti^tS  Unrechtes  ^rfc^e^n« 
2)a8  tonnte  xt)t  Sl^arianne  unb  iebermann  bejeugem  Unb  ganj  gen?i§,  {ie 
^attt  nic^t  mit  einer  Sttiene,  nic^t  mit  einem  ^ort  ^ttxn  Sobniann  @ninte 
gegeben  ftc^  in  {le  gu  k^erlieben.  SBat  er  benn  überl^^aupt  in  fle  t^erliebt? 
^tin,  er  tmpfanb  nur  eine  fd^5ne,  »arme  felbfilofe  Sreunbfc^aft  für  fle. 
©untrer  t9ürbe  flc^  barüber  fttmn^  baß  ein  fo  au0ge;;eic^neter  9^ann  fte 
einer  eblen  Sfreunbfd^aft  würbige  She  suddenly  ceased  crying,  allowed 
her  hands  to  fall  into  her  lap,  and  then  stared  blankly  before 
her.  'Why,  indeed,'  she  thought  to  herseif,  'should  I  cry? 
Surely  nothing  wrong  has  happened.  Marianna  and  everybody 
eise  can  testify  as  to  that.  And  surely,  I  have  never  by  a  glance  or 
a  Word  given  Mr.  Bodmann  reason  to  fall  in  love  with  me.    Is  he 
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after  all  in  love  with  me?  No,  he  only  has  a  beautiful,  warm, 
unselfish  friendship  for  me.  Günther  (her  husband)  will  surely  be 
glad  that  such  an  excellent  man  deems  me  worthy  of  a  noble 
friendship/  The  above  passage  taken  from  a  novel  is  a  good 
example  of  this  now  very  common  usage. 

The  Potential  subjunctive  is  not  changed  when  transposed  from 
the  direct  into  this  form  of  the  indirect ;  see  171. 2.  A.  c, 

b.  Instead  of  the  tenses  employed  in  a  we  also  find  the  same 
tenses  as  used  in  the  direct  discourse  according  to  the  new  law  of 
sequence  in  the  Indirect  Form,  as  explained  in  171.  2.  B.  The 
mood  is  also  the  same  as  in  the  direct  discourse :  Unb  irie  ber  ^iebl 
nun  fo  mit  fi^  aUein  icar,  ba  9etfan{  ei:  in  ein  ^rAtimen,  n^ie  fonfl  no{^  nif. — 
%vi%  ber  <6ofentaf(i^e  jog  er  eine  Heine  golbene  U^r  unb  fd^aute  fie  wi  unb  l^oB 
fti^on  bie  «&anb^  um  fle  ind  ©efietn  ju  fd^Ieubern^  tat'8  aber  nid^t. — 06  ni(^t 
bie  Stofel  f 0  n^ad  tab^tt  %  <Si  natürli^,  bie  foU  jld^'d  nur  feI6er  fanfen.  dt 
t»itb  überl^au^t  ntc^t  mel^v  t)tet  tebrti  mit  bem  ©eit^üü^äbl;  er  l^at  ^om  anbere 
%idfiti^ten,)tenn  er  toitt«  Sßanc^mal  einen  ©efaUen,  n>enn'd  brauf  anrommt^ 
fantt  man  einer  ia  n^ol^l  erroetfen.  9(6er  ungut  toirb  i^m  f(^ier,  n^enn  er  an 
biefe  —  biefe  Stabtlrute  te nft*  Sd  ift  \)QXi  bo^  n^a^r,  xoa^  man  t?on  i^nen 
fagt»    @o  ba(3^te  er  unb  (Rüttelte  ben  Äopf  (Rosegger's  Durch!  p.  67). 

Just  as  in  171. 2.  B./{2nd  par.),  the  tenses  are  oflen  affected  by 
the  lively  tone  of  narrative,  so  that  the  present  indicative  (used  as 
a  present  or  a  future)  and  past  subjunctive  (used  as  a  present 
conditional)  of  the  direct  discourse  become  past  indicative  and  past 
perfect  subjunctive:  „SBietteid^t  fommt  ber  SSater,"  faßte  j!e  ^inauöije^eub. 
(&x  fc^ien  ed  a6er  ni^t  gu  fein,  benn  {le  jog  nad^^er  bie  ®tu6entür  ju  unb 
f))ra^  geraume  SBeile  brausen.  (Sine  mdnnliti^e  @timme  xoai  gu  )?erne]^men. 
Sortunat  f^i^te  bie  D^ren,  tvä^renb  er  jerfireut  fein  [bon  i^eni  gemac^ted] 
SRarterl  Betrachtete,  ben  Säger  im  ®(!^nee,  ben  n^injigen  S^riflud  am  .$treuj, 
faum  fo  groß  n;ie  ein  gfingerglieb,  unb  bad  ©tütfc^en  ®trau(^ti?er!  unb  <&e(fe, 
aUed  einfach  mit  linblic^er  $^antafie  unb  bod^  gef^idt  gema(^t.  Sud  biefer 
Seni  Iftätte  etn^ad  »erben  fdntirttt  SBann  fam  {te  nur  ivieber  l^erein? 
(Berlepsch's  Foriunats  Roman,  pp.  80-81). 

B.  Instead  of  representing  the  words  as  the  musings,  thoughts, 
&c.,  of  some  one  eise,  the  author  or  Speaker  oflen  passes  over  into 
narrative,  and  relates  from  his  own  point  of  vlew  the  substance 
of  the  thought,  &c.,  of  another :  S)iefer  ©ebanfe  ging  mit  i^r  ju  SBett, 
unb  als  fie  fd;lief,  Ij^atte  jle  einen  3;raum  fonberbarer  9trt : 

®ie  befanb  flc^  in  einem  rabenft^warjen,  finfleren  ®e(a$,  ju  bem  |Ie  auf 
einer  langen  S!reppe  l^inuntergefitegen  war;  ))I5^Ii(^  ging  ein  grefled  i^id^t  auf^ 
nun  Hidte  fle  um^er  unb  fa^^  ba|  fte  in  einem  JTeKer  flanb,  unb  ringd]()erum 
lagen  unb  flanben  ©egenflänbe;  bie  {le  nie  gefe^en  l^atte  (Wildenbruch's 
Schwester-Seele f  p,  304). 

CONJUGATION. 

173.  The  infinitwe.  The  form  of  the  verb  usually  given  in  the 
dictionary  is  the  infinitive,  which  ends  in  en  except  afler  *t\  and  «er, 
where  the  e  of  the  en  is  dropped,  as  also  in  the  two  isolated  verbs 
tun  to  do,  fein  to  be:  Toben  to  praise,  n?anbern  to  wander,  n?anbeln 
to  saunten 
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174.  The  stem.  By  cutting  off  en  from  the  infinitive,  or  it  after 
Sil  and  »tif  the  simple  stem  of  the  verb  is  found,  out  of  which  grow 
all  the  varied  forms  of  conjugation. 

175.  Forms  of  conjugation.  Like  the  English,  the  German 
verb  has  a  common  and  an  interrogative  form,  and  has  besides  in 
the  second  person  a  form  for  familiär  language  and  another  for 
polite  intercourse,  but  lacks  the  emphaiic  and  progressive  forms  of 
the  English,  the  common  form  servine  usually  for  the  English 
common,  emphatic,  and  progressive.  The  German  has  an  em- 
phatic  form  that  corresponds  in  part  to  the  English ;  see  186.  B.  I. 
2.  e,  (2).  See  Note  below  for  the  German  methods  of  expressing 
the  idea  of  progression.  The  polite  form  is  the  same  as  the  third 
person  pL,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  by  writing  its  subject,  the 
pronoun  jle,  with  a  capital :  {le  UUn  they  praise,  ®ie  loUn  vou  praise. 
This  polite  form  is  the  same  in  the  smg.  and  pl.  The  familiär 
form,  which  is  also  used  in  solemn  style,  has  bu  for  its  subject 
in  the  sing,  and  il^  in  the  pl.  The  personal  endings  of  the  verb 
are  added  to  the  stem: 

Present  Tense  Declarative.         Present  Tense  Interrogative. 

Singular. 

id^  lote  I  praise,  am  praising,     loBeic^?  do  I  praise? 
do  praise  . 

((familiär  form) 
bu  lo6ft  you  praise,  are  praising, 
do  praise 
(golite  form) 
®te  (o(rii 


fIo(ßbu? 

doyou  praise? 
IoBrn®ie?j 


tx,  f{e,  ed  lobt  he,  she,  it  praises,     Io6t  er,  {le,  ed  ?  does  he,  she^  it 
is  praising,  does  praise  praise  ? 

PluraL 
tcit  (oBett  we  praise,  &c.  Io(ett  »ii:  ?  do  we  praise  ? 


(familiär  form)' 
i^r  loht 
(golite  form) 
®ie  Io6en 


you  praise,  &c.    ^^^^'^'^ 

hitn  ®le  ? , 


'  doyou  praise? 


fie  loten  they  praise,  &c.  lobe»  fie  ?  do  they  praise  ? 

Hereafter  the  polite  form  will  be  omitted  in  the  conjugation,  as  it 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  third  person  pL,  except  that  its  subject 
®ie  is  written  with  a  capital  letter. 

Avi^.  To  emphasize  especially  the  idea  of  progression,  the  German  employs  a 
prep.  phrase  consisting  nsaaUy  of  the  prep.  in  or  an  and  the  infinitive-substantive  of 
the  verb  to  be  conjugjated :  JDie  Äutfe  finb  im  Steißen,  im  Saßen  The  value  of  Stocks 
is  rising»  falling.  @te  ^atte  e«  arabe  mit  einem  Stintt  gu  tun,  bad  am  J^artoffelfd^äUn 
XoCLX  She  was  just  then  occapied  with  a  child  who  was  peeling  potatoes.  It  shonld  be 
Qoticed  that  in  this  progressive  form  the  object  must  form  a  compoand  with  the 
infinitive-substantive  as  in  the  second  example.  The  progressive  idea  is  also  expressed 
by  means  of  the  part  bcariffen  in  connection  with  a  prep.  phrase :  ^ie  XtUpptXL  finb 
im  ftnmarfi^  bcgriffim  The  troops  ax€  advandng. 
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Regulär  Conjugation, 

176.  There  are  two  regulär  conjugations,  tfae  weak  and  the 
strong. 

1.  The  weak  forms  its  past  tense  by  adding  te  to  the  stem,  and 
its  perf.  participle  by  prenxing  ge  and  adding  t  to  the  stem :  UÜn 
to  praise,  past  lobte  praised,  perf.  participle  grloBt  praised. 

2.  The  strpng  forms  its  past  tense  hy  a  change  of  vowel  within 
the  stem  of  the  verb,  and  its  perf.  participle  by  prefixing  ge,  usually 
changing  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  and  by  adding  en  to  the  stem : 
finden  to  sing,  past  fang  sang,  perf.  participle  gefangen  sung. 

The  Simple  Forms  ofthe  Verb. 

177.  The  simple  forms  of  the  verb  are  all  active  except  the 
perf.  part.  and  gerundive,  which  are  passive.  In  the  foUowing 
paradigms  all  the  simple  forms  of  the  verb  are  given,  and  besides 
a  few  common  compoimd  forms  which  supply  the  place  of  the 
wanting  simple  forms.  The  words  inclosed  in  parentheses  are 
under  certain  circumstances  a  regulär  part  of  the  verbal  form, 
while  under  other  circumstances  uiey  are  omitted.  The  accom- 
panying  reference  will  usually  ezplain  in  füll  this  point 

I.  The  simpk  forms  ofthe  weak  verb: 

Present.  Past  Present. 

I  praise,  &c.      I  praised,  &c. 

Indic.  Subj.      Indlc.  &  Sabj.  Imperative. 

ic^Iobe  lobe  lobte  lobeic^ 

(fiEuniliar)    (polite) 

bu  lobft  lobefl  lobtefl        lobe^      loben  ®ie  praise 

er  lobt  lobe  loble  er  lo^  let  him  praise,  or  er  foU  loien 

wir  loten       loben  lobten         loben  wir  let  us  praise 

(£sLmilUir)     (polite) 

i%x  lobt  loBet  lobtet         Iob{e)t,     loben  ®ie  praise 

fle  loben         loben  lobten         fle  foQen  loben  let  them  praise 

Infinitive.  Partidple. 

Pres.  (\yx)  loben  to  praise  (18Ö.  A   Pres.  lobenb  praising 
and  B)  Perf.  Passive  gelobr  praised 

Genmdive. 

Predicate  Form :  ju  loBen  (180.  A). 

Attributive  Form :  ber  (,  "tXt,  ba6)  ju  lobenbe  (180.  B). 

A.  The  imperative  of  both  strong  and  weak  verbs  has  forms  only 
for  the  2nd  person  sing,  and  pl.  of  the  familiär  form  and  the  ist 
person  pl.  The  other  simple  forms  are  subjunctive  forms  used  to 
replace  the  wanting  imperative  forms.  The  subjunctive  imperative 
of  the  ist  pers.  sing,  is  only  rarely  found :  Denn,  gejiel^'  id;  e«  nur, 
nic^t  ruft  ble  nal^e  ®efo](;r  mid^  |  au^  itvx  »&aufe  beö  SBaterö  (Goethe's 
H.  und  D.,  iv.  137).  ©efle^'  ic^'8  (5u* !  (Grillparzer's  Der  treue 
Diener,  3).    Slßein  }u  8leb'  unb  C^e  Braucht  e«  jwei;  |  unb  fag'  ic^'ö  nur, 
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mein  fBatn,  euer  S^ürfl^  |  itar  mit  M  S^anned  ein  fo  xchtVic^  Sifb^  |  ba$  tc^ 
öenje^nö  feine8glei(3^ett  fu(6e  (id.,  Libussa,  2).  ©r  (Schiller)  lebe  i^o<^, 
unb  —  n?iinfc^e  ic^  3^nen  {/et  me  wishyou)  eine  angenehme  Slac^tru^e  unb, 
morgen  frö^,  ein  re(^t  fröl^tidjeö,  frifci^ed  (Sntac^en  ju  ben  brängenberen  $fltd?ten 
nnb  dXbitn  be«  3:agfö !  (Raabe's  Der  Dräumltn^,  XXVI).  For  the  ßrd 
pers.  sing,  the  subjunctive  imperative  has  either  normal  or  question 
Order :  er  lobe,  or  lo6e  er.  In  the  ist  pers.  pl.  and  in  the  polite  form 
of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  pl.  the  question  order  is  alone  used :  £>ocf)^ 
lag  tu^en  bie  5^oten,  fehlen  wir  in  bie  Sufunft  (Bismarck  to  his  betrothed, 
June  13, 1847).  2oten  Sie  (polite  form,  sing,  and  pL).  The  3rd  pers. 
sing,  and  pl.  of  the  simple  verb  is  usually  replaced  in  colloquial 
Speech  by  an  auxiliary  with  a  dependent  innnitive ;  see  B.  a,  below. 
It  is,  however,  still  quite  common  in  commands  which  have  the 
indefinite  man,  einer,  feiner,  niemanb,  or  {eber,  ein  jeber  for  a  subject :  SlÄan 
bead^te  Solgenbeö  Let  everybody  note  the  following  points.  ®e^'  einer 
bon  en$  1  ®IauBe  feiner,  fein  9laci;bar  fei  glücflic^er  aU  er  (Isolde  Kurz's 
Es  und  ich),  Sfliemanb  glaub<,  {e  bie  (^inbrüd e  feiner  JCinb^eit  )>er)tinben  gu 
f5nnen  —  fo  ober  ä^nTi(^  ffat  einmal  ber  alte  ^ra^tmenfc^  bon  SBetmar  qi^ 
fd^rieben  (Franzos's  Der  Gott  des  alten  Doktors,  p.  41).  2)ed]^a(b  fe^ 
ein  {eber  nac^  feinen  %igenflänben,  9}erpflid?tungen  unb  bergleiAen  (Raabe's 
Väla  Schönaw,  1 1).  On  the  other  band,  it  is  in  general  not  infrequent 
in  poetry  and  choice  prose :  9)er  fpAte  QBanttrer  erquide  flc^  j  an  beut 
©ebanfen,  bap  n^  Jiemanb  n;ac^t.(Grillparzer's  Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe 
Wellen,  3).  Dann  ytxbxt^t  bieö  Sßritannien,  n?enn  eö  gu  ehrenhaftem  fieben  gu 
morfc^  ip  (Lienhard's  König  Arthur,  i).  Less  common  in  the  plural,  as 
the  form  is  the  same  as  for  the  indic. :  ®e^'n  einige  unb  jünben  Sfieid^ol) 
an  (Schiller's  Teil,  2,  2).  More  common  in  a  few  formal  expressions 
in  polite  language :  C^rlauben  mir  bie  «Ferren,  @ie  mit  einanber  befannt  j(u 
vxa&itxi :  »&err  »on  J!e§nc«®orbon,  «gerr  «©ofprebiger  3)r.  S)6rffel  (Fontane's 
ereile,  chap.  18).  ©eflatten  bie  »Ferren,  boß  id^  3^nen  »&errn  fiot^ar  SBranbt 
ijorjiette  (Sudermann's  Die  Ehre,  2,  6).  ©ie  ^enfd^aften  berjeil^en,  aber, 
&c.  (ib.). 

a.  The  pronoun  in  the  familiär  form  is  only  expressed  for  especial 
emphasis  or  contrast :  kartet  i^r,  inbent  n?ir  boranlaufen.  The  pronoun 
may  not  only  foUow  the  verb  as  in  the  example  just  given,  but  it  may 
alsoprecede:  3^r  ba !  feib  aufmerf fam !  S)uba!  fei  aufmerf fam  I  Instead 
of  a  pronoun,  a  noun  can  of  course  be  used :  Jtarl,  fei  aufmerffam! 

The  @ie  of  the  polite  form  is  usually  expressed  in  the  literary 
language,  but  colloquially  it  is  not  infrequently  omitted,  especially 
if  it  has  been  once  expressed:  9la,  bad  überlegen  ftc^  man  (=  nur)! 
(Halbe's  Mutter  Erde,  p.  152).  Sleiten  @ie  jur  Sabrif  unb  bringen 
mir  —  xönf  bitte  flotte  ©angart  —  SBeridbt  (Liliencron's  Kriegsnovellen). 

b.  For  the  pres.  perfect  imperative,  see  190.  i.  A. 

B.  Substitutes  for  the  imperative  of  strong  and  weak  verbs  are : 

a.  The  modal  auxiliaries,  which  in  connection  with  the  infinitive  of  the 
verb  to  be  conjugated  are  much  used  to  replace  the  simple  imperative  and 
the  wanting  forms  of  the  imperative.  First  person  plural :  laß  (sing,  familiär 
form),  laßt  (pl.  familiär  form),  (afim  ^ie  (polite)  un^  (eben,  or  tpir  tpcflen  leben 
instead  of  (eben  xoiv,  The  question  order  is  also  used  with  iDofCen,  although 
not  so  commonly  as  the  normal  order :  SBoKen  toit  ba<  annehmen  l  (Storm's 
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Es  waren  zwei  Köm^sktnäer^  p.  2).  J^omm  —  tawICn  toic  fed^irti  1  (Wilden* 
bruch's  König  Launn^  3).  Second  person :  @ed^d  !£a^e  foÜfl  bit  arbeiten ; 
am  fiebenten  Xage  foHfl  bu  feiern  (revised  edition,  Ex.  xxxiv.  21).  The  past 
subjunctive  sdftens  the  force  and  impaits  to  the  utterance  the  idea  of 
advice  ofTered  modestly :  9{eu(i(^  fragte  jte  no(^  nad^  bir.  ^ie  fo((tefl  bu  tt>&^leu 
(Goethe's  H,  und  D.^  2,  241).  £raute,  minniglic^e  Srau,  tvoUefl  (subj.)  nimmer 
^ie^  (Hölty).  i2Bo((et  (imperative ;  addressed  here  to  one  person)  bad  ni^t 
von  mir  ^eifc^n  (Storm's  Zur  Chronik  von  Grieshuus,  p.  113).  SBoüet 
mir,  geliebte  93niber  im  $emt,  9nfmerffam!eit  fd^enfen,  baf  vii  eu(^  ein  ©teid^nid 
erjagte  (Ertrs  Die  Stadt  der  Heiligen),  Past  subj.  of  mögen  is  very 
common  in  polite  language:  SP?c(^ten  @ie  bie  ®üte  l^aben,  mir  gu  folgen? 
The  auxiliary  bfirfen  is  much  used  here  in  prohibitions :  3^r  bürft  uii^t 
laut  [freien !  Children,  you  must  not  scream  out  loud !  SMüffen  is  much  used 
here  in  the  positive  form  of  Statement,  to  express  the  idea  of  compul- 
sion:  ,, ®e^ ! "  ,, 3d^  »ifl  nid^t."  ,, 2)tt  mufit  gelten ! "  Third  person:  Qr  fort 
(indic.)  (oben !  Let  him  praise !  (command),  or  er  möge  (or  tooKe ;  both  subj.) 
loben,  or  möge  (or  tooHe)  er  loben !  May  he  praise !  (wish).  Plural :  {!e  fo((en 
loben,  or  mögen  (ie  loben.  Sometimes  also  the  indic.  of  mögen  is  used :  IRur  l^be 
id^  eine  Heine  93itte  an  ibn  gu  tun.  C^r  mag  fo  gut  fein  unb  ed  bem  $erm  $rof. 
®el(ert  ni(^t  guf^rriben  (Lessing). 

ö,  The  2nd  person  of  the  present  indic.  to  express  in  a  stem  tone  that  the 
command  must  be  obeyed :  Kuhnert  (trotzig) :  3«^  laf  mir  ni^t'n  !D}unb 
verbieten !  Die  alte  Kuhnert :  @til(  bifl !  (Halbe's  Das  tausendjährige  Reich, 
p.  66). 

c,  The  2nd  person  of  the  future  indic  to  express  an  admonition  or  give 
advice  :  IDu  toirjl  l|fier  bleiben  1  You  certainly  will  stay  here.  Often  in  a  more 
positive  tone :  ^u  toirft  ben  9pfel  f^iefen  von  bem  J^opf  |  bed  i(naben  —  \^  bcge^r*d 
unb  »ifCd  (Schiller^s  TV//,  3,  3).  Three  lines  further  on  the  pres.  indic  is 
used  in  still  more  positive  tone.  Also  tooKen  with  dependent  innnitive  is  used 
in  admonitions ;  see  Sld.  6.^  (last  sentence). 

d,  The  perfect  participle  in  short,  sharp  commands  or  wamings :  Sluf* 
gcfhiiiben !  Stand  up  1  IDoi  SEBagen  angef^Hinnt !  @4neU  ^ilfe  ge^lt !  9>orgefe^en ! 
Look  out  I  fRur  nid^t  gu  frü^  gefreut,  Scnd^en !  (Halbe's  Das  tausendjährige 
Reich,  p.  48).  9li^t  geplaubert !  No  talking !  Slbec  reinen  SRunb  gehalten  1  But 
don't  you  teil  a  word  of  it.    J^einen  Verf^ont !  Spare  nobody ! 

Note,  The  perfect  participle  here,  as  in  188.  G,  is  naed  ai  a  finite  verb  rather 
than  as  a  participle  with  partidpial  force.  Notioe  (i)  that  the  perfect  participle 
of  transitive  verbs  here  does  not  nave  passive  force  as  elsewhere,  as  this  imperative 
form  as  all  others  takes  a  direct  object.  It  is  probably  tnie»  however,  that  these 
imperatives,  althongh  they  are  feit  to-day  as  imperatives,  were  originally  past 
partidples  used  as  predicate  complement  aner  the  aaziliaries  fein  and  toeiben,  or  in 
caae  ot  transitives  as  objective  predicate  alter  (foben  :  [@eil  aufgeflanben  l  [^abe]  ben 
SBogen  angefpannt  I  (a)  In  case  of  reflexive  verbs,  the  reflexive  prononn  drops  out  in 
tlui  imperative  form,  as  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  examples  above.  * 

e,  The  present  Infinitive,  to  express  a  command  or  waming  to  children 
and  informal  commands  in  general,  such  as  entreaties,  directions,  especially 
those  directed  to  the  public :  ÜRaul  pulten !  Hold  your  tongue !  @(^u>eigen  1 
6e  stDI !  9lber  bi(^  nie  »ieber  fo  bi^t  am  Sßaffer  auf  bie  @rbe  legen  unb  einf<^(afen ! 
^krftanben  ?  (Wildenbruch)  But  don't  ever  lie  down  again  so  near  the  water 
and  go  to  sleep !  Do  you  understand  ?  (Rubi^,  ru^ig !  9lur  {a  nt(!bt  drgcm 
(Hauptmann's  Einsame  Menschen,  i)  (see  (3)  m  Note  below).  Dlein,  nein, 
bitte,  fefeen !  (Sudermann)  No,  no,  please  be  seated.  93itte,  m&f  au(^  fliegen 
laifen !  Please  throw  me  up  into  the  air  too  !  3(^  bitte,  bitte :  effen  !  nur  einen 
93iifen  baoon,  aber  effen !  „  lÄur  nicbt  aufregen/'  loarnte  bcr  5lr;^t,  „  bänii>ftn  I  Sers 
^reunng  braucht  er  \t%\  uid^t,  Iangtoei(en  fo((  er  fi(!b  "  (Ebner-Eschenbach's  Ritt- 
meister  Brand,  XVII).  2)ann  rief  i(^  bem  Jtutf(^er  \\\ :  „  umfe^reu."  IBriefe  vofl« 
lagcmb  Jtonflan)  abreffieren  (in  an  advertisement)  Address  letters  to  Constance, 
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to  be  called  for.  (Ünfieiaen !  All  aboard  !  (to  passengers).  Umfteigcn  nac^ 
Hannover !  Change  cars  for  Hanover !  Often  in  telegrams :  Später  fc^ieer 
franf.  J^omwni.  ©ottfrieb  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer^  LXIII).  The 
Infinitive  in  all  these  cases  probably  depends  upon  some  auxiliary  under- 
stood :   [:Du  foüfl  bein]  ^<xyx\  l^alten ! 

Note,  Observe  in  the  aboTC  exampleg  (i)  that  in  a  nrntive  oommand  the  negatiTC 
must  precede  the  infinitive,  (2^  that  the  separable  prehz  is  not  separated,  (3)  (hat 
reflexive  verbs  in  this  imperative  form  sometimes  take  the  reflexive  prononn  and 
sometimes  are  without  it,  especially  so  in  certain  set  expr^onsi  aa  in  the  fouith  and 
fifth  examples. 

/.  A  Substantive  or  adverb :  Sd^tung !  Attention !  SSono&rtd  !  Forward  \ 
g,  A  subordinate  clause:  IDaf  bu  fo  fortfäl^tfi  unb  brinm  liebm  (Altern  vid 
Sreube  mac^fl !  Keep  right  on  in  this  way,  and  thus  bring  your  dear  parents 
much  joy  !  @buarb !  ba$  bie  Briefe  ncd^  vor  8  auf  bet  $0$  ftnb  Edward  !  see 
to  it  that  the  letters  are  at  the  Post  Office  hy  eight  Such  dauses  depend 
upon  some  verb  understood,  such  as  td^  fage  bu,  id^  Mite  bi(^,  &c. 

C-  The  personal  endings  of  the  plural  pres.  indic  vary  in 
different  dialects  from  the  above  modeis.  There  is  in  some 
dialects  a  tendency  to  use  uniformly  the  same  personal  ending 
throughout  the  plural,  one  form  levelling  the  others,  This  is 
also  tnie  of  str.  verbs,  as  they  ,have  exactly  the  same  personal 
endings  as  the  wk.  Thus  in  most  editions  of  Goethe's  Götz,  i,  i 
(not,  however,  in  the  Weimar  edition)  we  find  in  the  dialectic 
language  there  employed  *en,  the  ending  of  the  ist  and  3rd  pers, 
pl.,  also  in  the  2nd  pl. :  9BoQm  tl^r  Stul^  I^aBen  ? 

The  old  ending  ent  for  the  3rd  pers.  pl.  is  preserved  in  Alemannic 
and  has  there  spread  to  the  other  persons  of  the  pl.  This  old 
ending  is  also  preserved  in  the  literary  language  in  the  one  word 
jtnb  (for  irregulär  spelling  see  III,  foot-note  marked  *),  which  form 
has  also  spread  to  the  ist  pers.  pl.  In  dialect  the  older  correct 
ist  pers.  pl.  form  fein  often  occurs  and  has  spread  to  the  ßrd  pers. : 
ttjir  fein,  (le  fein. 

In  the  Swabian  and  some  Swiss  dialects  the  ending  et  is  heard 
instead  of  ent  in  the  3rd  pers.  pl.,  and  has  also  spread  to  the  ist 
and  2nd  pers.  pl.     The  pl.  ending  here  is  also  e. 

In  Bavarian  and  Austrian  dialects  this  levelling  does  not  take 
place  in  the  pl.  The  ending  for  the  ist  and  3rd  pers.  pl.  is  e(n)  and 
for  the  2nd  pers.  pl.  et  or  tö  (regulär  2nd  pers,  pl.  endine  t  +  d,  the 
latter  ekment  of  which  is  the  contracted  form  of  the  old  dual  ed ; 
see  140.^). 

IL  The  simple  forms  of  the  strong  verb: 

A.  fingen  to  sing.  B.  fallen  to  fall  C.  l^elfen  to  help. 

Present. 

Indic.  Snbj.  Indic  Subj.  Indic  Snbj. 


id? 


Infle 


finge  faOe  faUe  ](|elfe  l^lfe 


buflngil  flngefl  fattil  fattefl  bilffl  fielfeft 

ev  fingt  finge  fällt  falle  ^tlft  ^elfe 

wir  fingen  fingen  fallen  fallen  belfen  ^elftn 

i^r  fingt  finget  fallt  faUet  |elft  ^Ifet 

fle  fingen  fingen  fallen  fallen  Reifen  ^Ifm 
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Fast 

Indic.  Snbj.  I&dic  Snbj.  Indic  Snbj. 


l^  fong 


er  fang 
»ir  fangm 


dnge  fiel  fiele  i^alf  l^aife 


bufangfl  fättg(e)|l       peljl  fielejl  l&alfjl  Mrf(e)jl 


dnge  fiel  fiele  l^alf  bälfe 

dngen         fielen  fielen  balfen  Qdlfen 


t]^  fangt  fdng(e)t        fielt  fielet  balft  ]^älf(e)t 

fle  fangen         fangen         fielen  fielen  palfen  l^dlfen 

Present  Imperative. 
Singular, 
ist    finge  ic^  falle  ic^  l^Ife  ic^ 

(familiär)    (polite)  (familiär)    (poUte)  (£uniliar)    (poHte) 

2nd  fing(e),  fingen  ®te  faO(e),   faden  @ie  l^ilf,    l^elfen  ®ie 

3rd  er  finge  erfaUe  er^elfe 

Plural. 

fingen  xoxx  faden  »ir  ^Ifen  xm 

flng(e)t,  fingen  ®ie  faa(r)t,  faden  Sie  ^elf(e)t,  l^elfen  Sie 

fle  foden  fingen  fle  foden  faden  fle  foUen  l^elfen 

Infinitive.  Participle.  Gerundive  (180) 

Pres,  (ju)  fingen  (186.    Pres,  fingenb  ju  fingen  (predicate  form) 

A  &  B)  Perf.  gefung'en  ber  (&c.)  gu  flngenbe  (180.  B) 

Pres,  (ju)  faden  Pres,  fadenb  lacking  with  intransitive  verbs 

Perf.  gefaHen 

Pres,  (ju)  Reifen  Pres.  IJKffe«^  Ju  ^^elfen  (the  attributive  form 

Perf.  geworfen         is  lacking;  see  180.  B.  a.) 

D.  The  thrce  modeis  given  above  represent  the  three  different 
forms  of  inflection  in  the  simple  mood  and  tense  forms  of  strong 
verbs,  conceming  which  the  following  particulars  are  given : 

a.  Those  that  have  an  a  in  the  stem  modify  as  a  rule  that 

vowel  in  2nd  and  ßrd  person  sing,  of  the  present  indic,  as  in  B 

above.    Saufm  and  faufen  are  the  only  verbs  in  qxl  that  mutate  here. 

Jtommen  to  come  sometimes  mutates.    For  cause  of  mutation  see 

197.  C.  a. 

Note,  In  S.G.  mutation  is  often  snppressed  here:  bu  fAtafll,  er  f(!blaft  for  bu 
f*tdffl,erf*l&fi 

b.  Those  that  have  an  e  in  the  stem  change  it  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
person  sing,  of  the  present  indic.  to  t,  if  it  Stands  before  two  or 
more  consonants,  and  to  ie,  if  it  Stands  before  one  consonant  or 
silent  ^ :  id^  treffe  /  hü,  bu  trifffl,  er  trifft,  but  i*  lefe  /  read,  bu  Uefcfl, 
er  lieft,  and  Oj  befel^Ie  /  comtnand,  bu  befle^Ifl,  er  Befiehlt. 

(SrI5fd)en  to  become  extingutshed,  go  out  changes  d  to  i :  bu  tx\\\6^t% 
er  erlif^t.  ®e6&ren  to  give  birth  to  changes  d  to  ie :  bu  gebterfl,  fle  geBtert. 

Note,  In  earlier  periods  {  was  also  fotind  in  the  ßrst  person  sing.,  and  this  old  form 
snrvives  in  S.G.  dialect :  3(äJ  »ergif*  t^r  atte«  —  fle  »ergift  wir  nir  (Ebncr-Eschcn- 
bach*s  Glaubenslos f  chap.  i).    For  caose  of  change  of  vowel,  see  26.  C.  and  107.  C.  b, 

c.  The  imperative  of  the  class  that  changes  e  to  i  or  ie  in  the 
2nd  and  3rcl  pers.  sing,  of  the  present  indic  also  has  in  the  2nd 
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pers.  (never  in  the  3rd  pers.,  as  it  is  in  fact  a  subjunctive  form)  sing^ 
except  in  case  of  wcrbfu  to  beconte,  the  same  change  of  vowel,  but 
does  not  have  a  personal  ending :  triff,  fli6,  Befiehl,  but  trcrbf .  The 
exclamatory imperative fle](;e!  behold!  look!  (from  feigen) deviatesoften 
from  the  rule,  in  that  it  not  only  has  change  of  vowel  but  also  after 
the  analogy  of  the  wk.  imperative  may  take  the  personal  ending  c. 

The  imperative  of  all  strong  verbs  not  havmg  an  interchange 
of  e  to  i  or  ie  in  the  snd  person  either  remains  without  an  ending 
in  the  2nd  sing,  according  to  long  established  usage,  or  takes  an  e 
after  the  analogy  of  wk.  verbs :  fa^r  or  fa^rc  drive,  fing  or  fmcjc. 

The  imperative  is  often  replaced  by  other  forms  just  as  in  the 
wk.  verb ;  see  I.  B,  above. 

d.  The  foUowing  exceptions  occur  ta  the  rules  given  in  b  and  c 
above :  (i)  ©efcen  iogtve,  tiel^men  io  take,  and  treten  to  step  change  long 
e  to  Short  i  and  nel^nien  and  treten  also  double  the  consonant  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  sing.  pres.  indic.  and  the  sing,  imper. :  ic^  gebe,  bu 
gibf^f  er  gibt,  g!b;  i^  neunte,  bu  nimmft,  er  nimmt;  nimm;  i^  trete,  bu 
trittp,  er  tritt,  tritt.  (2)  SBeiregen,  gelten,  genefen,  ^eben,  Pflegen,  fleifen, 
Pe^n,  tT?eben,  and  often  feieren,  do  not  sufTer  an  interchange  of  vowel 
at  all  in  the  present  tense  of  either  the  indic.  or  imper.  Now  and 
then  other  verbs  show  no  interchange  in  the  present,  especially  in 
familiär  conversation :  i(3^  freite,  bu  fcftiltfl  or  fc^eltefl,  imper.  fc^ilt  or 
f(^elt(e).  „  3egt  !omm/'  Iä(3^elte  fie,  f(^ou  loieber  jui^erfl^tlic^  t^n  wx  ber  <6anb 
fortjiel^enb,  —  „  unb  fd^elt  (alt  noc^  einmal,  n^enn  id^  e8  nic^t  re^t  gemacht 
l^ab' "  (Berlepsch's  Foriunais  Roman,  p.  18).  J^elf  ben  Jperrf^aften  bie 
@ac(en  abne]^men(Halbe's  J/M/Z^fr^,  i.  p.  i8).  In  the  language  ofthe 
common  people  this  tendency  to  level  out  the  irre^larities  of  form 
and  become  regulär  is  much  stronger  than  in  the  literary  language« 

e.  The  subjunctive  never  shows  interchange  of  vowel. 

/.  All  strong  verbs  not  described  in  a  and  b  foUow  the  inflection 
of  fingen  in  pres.  tense  indic. 

f.  In  early  N.H.G.  the  past  tense  indic.  often  added  an  e  in  the  ist  and 
person  sing.,  after  the  analogy  of  weak  verbs :  Dct.  8ö«f^«^  nome  (for 
nal^m)  im  (for  i^m  «  fid^)  loiebenimb  ein  ®efprä4  für  (for  vor)  mit  feinem  ®(ifl  lu 
l^altm  {Historia  von  S).  Sol^ann  Sauften,  1587).  We  find  these  forms  oniy 
rarely  in  the  classicai  period :  i^  litte  (Lessing's  Nathan,  3,  Z,  l4th  line). 
(S^  flol^e  Srcunb  unb  gfeinb  (Goethe*s  Götz,  i,  13). 

III.  The  simple  forms  ofthe  irregulär  verbs  Ij^aben,  fein,  «»erben : 

a.  l^aben  to  have.  b.  fein  to  be. 

Present  Past  Present.  Past 


Indic. 

Subj. 

Indic 

Subj. 

Indic. 

Subj. 

Indic 

Subj. 

i^^äbe 

^U 

](fatte 

^atte 

bm 

M 

n?ar 

n;äre 

bul^afl 

l^äbeft 

]^(itteil 

*ätt(f)fl 

Kit 

fei(e)|^ 

»crfl 

n3är(e)fl 

er  ^at 

^be 

l^atte 

\)hu 

tu 

fei 

n;ar 

tt?äre 

xc'xi  \^obm 

iijCiUxi 

l^atten 

l^atten 

flnb 

feien 

n)aren 

n^ären 

i^r  ]^ä6t 

l^abet 

l^Sttet 

l^Attet 

feib^ 

feiet 

n?art 

n:är(e)t 

fie  l^äben 

i)lUn 

i^atten 

^Stten 

flnb» 

feien 

waren 

njaren 

The  offidal  speUing  here  needlessly  obscores  the  etymological  relations  of  tfa« 
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Infinitive. 


Imperative. 

Sing. 

ist  ]^ä6e  ic^ 
2ndl^ä6e,]^ä6en@ie 
3rd  er  \)äi>t 

Plur. 

ist  ^ä6en  n?tr 

2nd  ^U,  ^äbtn  ®ie   Pres.  ffäUnh 

3rd  fle  fotten  fßbtti    Perf.  (jel^abf 


Pres,  (ju)^a Ben 
(185.  A&B) 

Participles. 


Imperative. 

Sing. 

ist  fei  id) 
and  fei,  feien  ®ic 
3rd  er  fei 

Plur. 

ist  feien  n^ir 
2nd  feib,  feien  @te 


Infinitive. 

Pres,  (ju)  fein 
(186.  A  &:  B) 

Participles, 

Pres,  feienb 
Perf,  gewe'fen 


3rd  j!e  fotlen  fein 

Gerundive, 
ju  l^aBen  (predicate  form)  ber  (,  bie,  ba«)  ju  l^aBenbe  (attributive) 

JVbte,  Instead  of  the  nsnal  sabjunctiye  present  singnlar  of  fein,  we  occasionally  find 
the  fonns  x(i^  feie,  bu  feiefl,  er  feie;  IDa  meint  tt,  fd  feie  bte  SSurg  f<!^on  genommen 
(Uhland's  Graf  Eberstein). 

c.  »erben  to  become. 
Past. 

Indic. 

n?ärb  or  würbe  * 
wärbfl  or  wurbejl 
warb  or  würbe 
würben 


Present 


Indic. 

id)  werbe 
bu  wtrfl 
tx  wirb 
ttjir  werben 
i%x  werbet 
fle  werben 


Subj. 

werbe 

werbejl 

werbe 

werben 

werbet        würbet 

werben       würben 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  (}u)  werben  (185.  A  and  B) 


Snbj. 

Würbe 

witrbefl 

würbe 

würben 

würbet 

würben 


Imperative 

werbe  i^ 
werbe 
er  werbe 
werben  wir 
werbet,  werben  ®ie 
jle  foHen  werben 


Participles, 
Pres,  werbenb 
Perf.  (öe)wor'ben  (178, 2,  C) 

178.  General  Remarks  respecting  the  Simple  Forms  of  the 
Verb. 

I.  Sometimes  in  adding  the  various  endings  to  the  stem,  sounds 
are  brought  together  that  are  difficult  to  pronounce,  in  which 
case  an  e  is  placed  between  stem  and  ending  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
nunciation:  geii^nen  to  sketch,  draw,  bu  getc^ne^  not  jeic^nß;  t%  regnet 
(not  regnt)  it  is  raining,  &c.  This  e,  once  a  vital  part  of  the  word, 
has  so  lost  its  original  force  that  it  can  thus  be  used  to  facilitate 
the  pronunciation  and  dropped  when  it  is  not  needed.    It  is  also 

words.  @eib  and  {tnb  shonld  both  be  written  with  a  t  instead  of  b :  feit  and  {Int.  In 
all  other  verbs,  as  for  ezample  in  i^t  gebt,  the  and  person  pl.  ends  in  t  and  shonld 
also  do  so  here.  In  earlier  periods  of  the  language  the  3rd  pers.  pl.  indic.  of  all  verbs 
ended  in  nt  as  also  in  Latin :  O.H.G.  farent«N.H.G.  fie  fahren.  The  3rd  pers.  pl. 
indic.  form  {inb  is  the  only  remaining  verb  that  still  has  this  ending,  which  is,  howeyer^ 
ÜEdsely  spelled  nb  instead  of  nt.  £ido*Enropean  nt  (as  in  Latin  aman/)  became  in 
prehistoric  Germanic  nth^  which  nccording  to  Vemer's  Law  (see  40.  2.  a)  became 
Gothic  «k/  as  it  foUowed  an  nnaccented  vowel,  or  as  in  case  of  finb  was  used  enclitically. 
This  nb  became  in  the  lost  shifting  of  the  consonants  O.H.G.  nt,  ^  It  is  said  th»t  the 
Intention  of  the  spelling  fetb  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  prep.  feit,  which,  however, 
seems  a  weak  jnstification.  For  the  explanation  of  ist  pers.  pl.  form  {Inb  and  ita 
dialectic  form  see  I.  C.  above. 

^  SSurbe  is  the  more  common  form  in  ordinary  prose,  tDarb  is  a  favorite  in  poetry 
and  choice  prose.    The  plural  forms  koorben  and  toarben  occur  earlier  in  the  period : 

fle  tt)orben  (Luther),  ^te  l^änter  .  • .  toarben  (Su^  bur^  SRargaretend  $anb  (GrilU 
paxzer's  König  Ottokar^  i)» 

S 
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sometimes  retained  to  distinguish.  the  difTerent  inflectional  fonns 
more  clearly  from  each  other,  as  for  instance  the  subjunctive 
from  the  indic.  It  is  thus  to-day  sometimes  a  mere  connecting, 
sometimes  an  inflectional  vowel»  and  hence  is  used  or  dropped 
according  tö  the  requirements  of  euphony  or  grammatical  deamess. 
A  brief  outline  of  its  present  use  is  as  follows : 
A«  The  connecting  vowel  is  usually  retained  in  the  foUowing  cases: 
a.  If  the  stem  ends  in  single  m  or  n  preceded  by  another 
consonant,  the  connecting  vowel  e  always  Stands  between  stem 
and  ending:  atmen  to  breathe,bu  atmefl;  (egcgnen  to  meet,  bu  ^egnefl, 
er  begegnete,  &c.»  but  l^emmen  to  retain,  check,  bu  ](|emmfi,  &c. 

Note,  These  stems  ending  in  single  nt  or  n  preceded  by  another  oonsonant  are 
derived  from  nouns  or  other  parts  of  speech  in  stvti  or  «en.  In  the  conjngatioQ 
of  the  verb  the  c  of  the  safiixes  $em  and  ;en  is  snppressed  in  harmony  with  the  oontrac- 
tion  of  adjectives  ending  in  ^en  (see  110) :  ber  $ltem,  betf  fStemd,  bat  atmen;  ber  üteorn, 
bed  (Regend,  bnt  regnen.  In  coUoquial  speech,  however,  the  connecting  vowel  e  is  ölten 
snppressed  in  the  verbal  forms :  fegent  or  feg^t,  ebent  or  cbgt.  Traces  of  this  nsage 
occur  in  the  writtcn  langnage :  ^timt  Siebe  tat  gu  viel  für  bi(!^ ;  tet^en'd  i^r  nt<^t  |ttm 
SeBler  an  (Goethe*s  Gdix^  1771 ,  Adelheidcns  Vorzimmer).  0lun  fommt  ba«  @4(tlRKfle 
noffl  ;  e6  regent  (Heine).  In  carly  N.H.G.  this  nsage  is  qnite  common :  IDa^  t€  ccgcnt 
auffiS  Sanb  (Job  xxxviii.  26).  In  cazeless  pronnnciation  the  n  is  also  often  «wimiUred 
to  the  pzeceding  consonant :  ebmt  instead  of  eb|}t.    See  41.  4« 

L  When  stems  ending  in  b  or  t  would  stand  before  the  ending  t 
(and  often  before  fl),  the  connecting  vowel  is  usually  placed  between 
stem  and  ending,  except  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  person  sing,  present 
tense  ofthose  verbs  having  a  modification  of  vowel  or  interchange 
from  e  to  i  or  ie,  which  latter  classes  never  take  the  connecting  vowel 
but  the  regulär  endings  fl,  t,  or  in  case  of  combinations  difficult  to 
pronounce  suffer  contraction :  beten  to  pray,  er  betet,  bu  bet(e)fl,  bu  betetefl, 
gebetet,  &c. ;  but  laben  to  load,  bu  läbft,  tx  labt  (/e:/) ;  l^alten  to  hold,  bu 
|dltfl,  er  l^ält ;  treten  to  step,  bu  trittfl,  er  tritt ;  fechten  to  fence,  bu  fic^tfl, 
er  flc^t,  but  in  the  pl.  according  to  rule :  i^r  labet,  l^oltet,  tretet,  fed{|tet» 

Nöte,  In  early  N.H.G.,  and  still  in  the  langnage  of  the  yonthful  Goethe,  contraction 
^nras  here  common,  not  only  in  the  and  and  3rd  person  sing,  of  the  strong  verbs  above 
mentioned,  bnt  in  all  verbs  in  any  place  where  a  b  or  t  would  be  followed  by  a  t-in  the 
inflectional  ending:  (Goethe's  Urfaust)  angewaft  for  augemällft,  gefndt  for  gefnrtet, 
augeticfit  for  gugetuibtet.  A  few  adjective  participles  still  remain  as  survivals  of  this 
Sformer  nsage :  (ber)  fdiwnit  (for  ©eawtete),  berebt,  burt^taudbt,  erfaudift,  getrofl  (for 
getröflet ;  see  208.  i,  a\  In  early  N.H.G.,  however,  verbs  which  have  a  modificatioa 
of  vowel  or  interchange  in  the  and  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  present  tense  indicative  may 
sometimes  have  there  either  an  uncontracted  or  a  contracted  form,  as  ^Itet  (written  in 
early  N.H.G.  geltet)  and  \fiii,  fülltet  and  jli(!bt  while  to-day  only  the  contxacted  fonn 
is  here  used  in  prose,  the  older  usage  continning  only  in  poetiy. 

c.  When  stems  ending  in  a  sibilant,  as  f,  f)),  %  %  fi^,  g,  j,  would 
istand  before  fl  the  connecting  vowel  is  inserted  between  stem  and 
ending  except  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  present  tense  of  verbs  having 
a  modification  of  vowel  or  interchange  from  e  to  i  or  ie,  which  latter 
classes  may  take  the  connecting  vowel  in  choice  language,  but  in 
ordinary  conversation  add  only  the  regulär  ending  %  or  in  case  of 
combinations  difficult  to  pronounce  suflfer  contraction :  flf^n  to  fish, 
bu  flf^jt :  but  njafc^en  to  wash,  bu  »dfd^efl  or  wäfc^fl ;  wa<^fen  to  grow, 
bu  wd^fefi  or  wäc^p ;  effen  to  eat,  bu  iffefl  or  i§t ;  lefen  to  read,  bu  liefeft  or 
Heft    In  familiär  conversation  contraction  is  also  quite  common  here 
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even  when  there  is  no  interchange  of  vowel :  bu  pa^t,  lieft  instead 
o{pa^t%  liepefl.  The  choice  language  of  our  time  is  becoming  ever 
more  unfavorable  to  contracted  torms. 

d,  The  connecting  vowel  e  besides  serving  to  facilitate  pro« 
nunciation  distinguishes  die  subjunctive  from  the  indioative  in  the 
present  and  also  in  the  past  of  the  strong  conjugation,  but  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  weak  are  identical  in  form  in  the  past 
tense,  and  in  the  strong  conjugation  the  e  may  drop  out  of  the 
past  subjunctive  where  the  modification  of  the  vowel  already  dis- 
tinguishes the  subjunctive :  bu  tuft  (indic),  but  ht  tuefl  (subj.) ;  bu 
dingft  (past  indic.  of  ge^en  to  go),  but  bu  gingefi  (subj.);  bu  ga6ft  (past 
indic.  of  geben  to  give),  but  bu  g&b(e)fl  (subj.).  Verbs  in  «ein  and  «ern 
may  in  the  present  tense  not  only  distinguish  the  subjunctive  from 
the  indicative  by  retaining  the  connecting  and  inflectional  vowel  e 
but  also  by  dropping  (not  always,  however,  as  it  may  be  retained) 
the  e  of  the  verbal  suffix :  (indic.)  x(^  ]^euc^(e)(e,  bu  ^eu^elfl,  er  ^euci^elt, 
»ir  f)mäftln,  i^t  f)tvLä)tlt,  fle  l^ui^eln ;  (subj.)  id^  ^eu(^(e)le,  bu  ^u^(e)(efl,  er 
l^d}(c)Ie,  wir  ]^u(^(e)ten,  il^r  l^eu^(c)let,  jle  ^ucl?(e)(en. 

Verbs  the  stems  of  which  end  in  Single  m  or  n  preceded  by 
another  consonant  cannot  distinguish  between  indicative  and  sub- 
junctive except  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing. :  ic^  atme  (indic),  ic^  atme  (subj.) ; 
bu  atmeft  (indic),  bu  atmef)  (subj.) ;  er  atmet  (indic),  er  atme  (subj.). 

Aaie,  Earlier  in  the  period  the  inflectional  ending  gt  was  nniformly  retained  in 
verbs  in  ;el  and  ^er  tlironghont,  while  the  e  of  the  suffix  was  dropped,  and  this  usage  is 
still  fonnd  in  some  N.G.  dialects,  as  in  Hanover :  id^  l^ud^le  (indic  and  subj.),  fle 
(en4Un  (indic  and  subj.).  Also  the  very  opposite  nsage  is  fonnd  in  some  N.G. 
dialects — the  uniform  retention  of  tbe  e  in  the  snffix  :  3(!(  btBber  {a  ni^t,  ^txx  ÜRajor 
(Wilhelm  in  Sndeimann's  Frituken,  scene  3).  Slber  fo  tM  fd^uttcr  id^  leidet  Von  mir 
ob  (M.  Dreyer*s  WitUtrschkf,  2). 

e.  In  early  N.H.G.  the  connecting  vowd  was  much  more  used  than  at 
present,  being  found  in  many  cases  where  it  is  not  found  at  all  to-day :  IDer 
lEDeifnt  gnnge  ma^et  bte  2ere  liebli^  |  S)a:  IRarren  nmnb  ft>ctet  <\x%\  nanr^rit  (Prov. 
XV.  2).  Tbe  poet  still  often  uses  these  old  forms,  either  because  old  fonns 
are  in  generai  well  suited  to  a  poetic  style,  or  because  they  here  and  there 
suit  bis  measure :  3(^  bin  ber  bunUe  Qbelftein,  |  aud  tiefem  ®d^(^t  gemü^lrt :  |  bu 
ober  bift  bet  ©onnenft^ein,  |  barin  er  garbm  fpielet  (Geibel). 

f.  In  the  Bavarian  dialects  (including  those  in  Austria)  the  past  subjunctive 
usually  retains  the  connecting  vowel  e  and  suppresses  the  personal  ending, 
thus  terminating  in  et  (representing  O.H.G.  öti,  eti)  in  weak  and  often  in  strong 
verbs,  as  the  latter  have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  former :  3c^  ma<) 
i^n  Ja  VivS^K,  wenn  er  mir  gefaüet  («  gefiele),  fo  foget  (=  fagte)  vi^  nit^t«  (Raimund's 
Der  Verschwender^  2,  i).  Also  with  vowel-gradation  :  98o  nähmet  bnm  unfer 
^tgott  b' Singer  ^er,  loann  er  auf  ieben  einfc^icbtigen  Säuern  beuten  tooiiV  (Anzen- 
gruber*s  Du  Kreuselschreiber^  2,  3).  91ber  blinb  müSt'  nter  fein,  nxinn  man  ntt 
\bifi\,  »ober  eng  auf  einmat  b'grof'  ^3ugbaftig!eit  eing'fc^offeu  \A  \  (ib.  3, 4).  These 
dialects  have  no  past  indic ;  see  165. 2.  b. 

B.  On  the  other  band,  instead  of  inserting  an  e  between  stem  and 
inflectional  ending  verbs  often  drop  an  e  of  the  latter :  ic^  fe^  for  i^ 
fe^^e ;  bre^  (imper.  2nd  pers.  sing.)  for  bre^e,  &c 

a.  Verbs  the  stem  of  which  ends  in  hI  and  »er  always  drop  the  e 
of  the  inflectional  ending  before  n  in  the  indicative  and  Infinitive: 
Xo\x  ivanbeln,  &c..   For  exceptions  see  A.  d.  Note^  above.    When  e 
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constitutes  of  itself  the  inflectional  ending;  it  can  never  be  dropped» 
but  the  e  of  the  suf&x  may  then  be  suppressed  in  its  stead,  more 
commonly  so  in  the  indic.  and  imper.,  not  always  however,  and 
often  in  tne  subj. :  (indic.)  \ä)  ^anb(e)(e;  (imper.)  ^ant(e)(c  (ou);  (subj.) 
idf  ^ant(e)re.    See  A.  d.  above. 

b.  The  infinitives  tun  and  fein  are  regularly  without  t,  and  tun  also 
in  the  plural  of  the  pres.  indic,  and  fein  in  the  ist  and  3rd  pers. 
pres,  subj, :  wir  tun,  &c. ;  idf  fei,  bu  fei(e)|l,  er  fei.  All  verbs,  both  str. 
and  wk.,  may  drop  the  e  of  the  inflectional  ending  en^  when  the 
stem  ends  in  a  vowel  or  a  vowel  foUowed  by  ^ :  fc^reien  or  f^rein; 
flefe^en  or  flefe^n,  This  dropping  of  e  is  very  common  in  ordinary 
conversation,  but  is  not  usually  indicated  in  the  written  language, 
the  füll  ending  *en  being  there  preferred,  The  poet  marks  clearly 
the  füll  or  contracted  form  in  the  orthography,  so  as  to  make  piain 
the  metrical  scheme*  Even  though  the  e  drops  out,  the  number  of 
syllables  in  the  word  is  not  in  natural  prose  diminished,  as  the  n 
assumes  füll  syllabic  function  :  iliifftn  =  ofyip, 

c.  The  imperative  of  the  2nd  pers,  sing,  of  the  weak  conjugation 
has  regularly  an  t,  and  the  strong  in  Imitation  of  the  weak  often 
takes  an  e,  except  those  that  have  a  change  of  vowel  from  e  to  i  or 
ie  in  the  2nd  and  ßrd  sing.,  which  never  take  it  with  the  one 
exception  {te^e :  Beige  büe  for  6ei§ ;  »afc^e  tvash  for  tca\^ ;  fomme  conte 
for  fomm ;  but  always,  nimm  take,  l^iCf  help,  gi6  give,  See  On  the 
other  band,  the  wk.  imperative  oflen  drops  its  e  in  the  2nd  sing., 
but  those  in  ^el^  ^en,  and  er,  usually  retain  it:  reid^  reach  for  teid^e, 
but  usually  Iä(^(e)Ie,  öffne,  PoIp(eke.  Those  in  ^l  and  •er  drop  some- 
times  in  colloquial  langu^e  the  e  of  the  ending  and  retain  the  e  of 
the  sufHx :  Iad;el,  floI))er,  Those  in  ^n  always  suppress  the  e  of  the 
Suffix  and  retain  the  e  of  the  ending:  öffne. 

2.  ©e^  does  not  stand  in  the  perl,  participle  of : — 
A.  Those  verbs  that  have  no  accent  upon  the  first  syllable.     For 
the  reason  of  the  absence  of  ge»  here  see  246. 1 1. 4.  a.  Such  verbs  are : 

a.  Those  that  have  the  foUowing  prefixes:  U,  ent  (em^j  before  f: 
emvfeblen),  er,  ge,  mig  (usually;  see  246,11.8,  B),  öer,  ttjiJ>er,  jer;  and 
the  foUowing  when  unaccented:  hnxiH),  1)\ntn,  iibn,  um,  unter,  ))oII, 
n?ieber:  t)erle|r  injured,  Befc^d^^igt  damaged,  überfe^t'  translated,  but 
ü^frergefelt  transported  across,  &c, 

Mftg,  Exoeptions  occnr  in  worda  where  the  prefix  has  been  contracted  and  blended 
with  the  verb  so  that  its  force  as  a  prefiz  is  not  feit :  gefreflien  part  of  freffen  to  eat 
(of  animals),  fxom  ))(f)rejfen,  &c. 

b.  Many  foreign  verbs  and  a  few  German  ones : 

(i)  Those  ending  in  ie'ren :  jiublert'  studied,  Sud^jlaBiert'  spelled,  &c. 
Children  and  uneducated  people,  earlier  in  the  period  also  good 
authors,  often  prefix  ge  here :  geflubicrt. 

(2)  Those  in  ei'en :  pxo\>i)tit\i^  prophesied,  fajleit'  chastised,  mor- 
tified,  &c.  Earlier  in  the  period  ge  is  often  prefixed  here,  and 
sometimes  still  in  case  of  benebei'en  to  bless :  @ie  gebenebeite  unter  bcu 
grauen  (Spielhagen's  Fausiulus,  p.  19). 

{3)  A  few  other  verbs  which  cannot  be  designated  by  an  outward 
sign :  alau^nen  to  a)um,  d^am))agn'ern  to  drink  Champagne,  {a)>au'neii  to 
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capon,  falfa'tettt  to  calk,  farBatf^'en  to  scourge,  lash,  farbd'tfd^en  to 
curry  (a  horse),  card  (wool),  Uxxio'Un  to  drive  rapidly,  fartd'tffl^en  to 
shoot  with  grape-shot,  frafee^Ien  to  kick  up  a  row,  to  be  noisy,  freben'jen 
to  hand  (a  cup  of  wine  to  some  one  to  drink),  furan^jen  to  drub, 
))üfau^nen  to  trumpet,  sound  forth,  tigoTen  (also  riio'Un^raioTen)  to  plow 
deep,  to  make  a  trench,  runtü'ren  to  make  a  noise,  rumble,  falSa'bern 
(part.  sometimes  gefalba^bert)  to  twaddle,  fid^arnm|Mn  to  skirmish, 
fc^amxn'jeln  or  fc^erwen'jeln  to  bow  and  scrape,  be  officious,  fc^lam* 
pam^ptn  to  feast,  live  high,  f^marot'cn  to  sponge  on  others,  fpefta'fern 
to  make  an  uproar^  flt(t(^en  to  pilfer,  ixempt^Un  to  tnimpet,  gigeu^nern 
to  rove  about  like  gypsies,  and  usually  offenta'rcn  to  manifest,  reveal, 
but  it  is  also  accented  on  the  first  syllable  and  hence  takes  ge«  in 
the  participle  and  usually  so  in  its  special  sense  oidivine  revelaiion : 
ein  Offenbarted  ©el^etmnid;  but  SBer  an  feinen  ^erfönltc^en  ©ott  glaubt,  fann 
fi^  )u  feiner  geoffenbarten  9ieItgion  befennen  (Spielhagen's  Herrin^  p.  142). 
Earlier  in  the  period  usa^e  fluctuated,  so  that  offenba'ren  could  also 
be  used  in  the  sense  oidivine  revelaiion :  S)a  n?arb  S)aniel  folc^  verborgen 
l£)ing  burd^  ein  ©eftc^t  M  natibtd  offenbart  (Dan.  ii.  19).  Usage  is  even 
to-day  not  entirely  fixed. 

In  the  case  of  the  foUowing  Compounds  frol^Ioden  io  rejoice,  Itebfofen 
to  caress,  n?iUfa^ren  to  humoraperson,  usage  fluctuates  (with  preference 
perhaps  for  first  mentioned  form)  between  gefro^^lodt  and  frol^Iodt^, 
Aelieb'fofl  and  lieb^gefofl^and  sometimes  liebfofK,  gen?itt'fö^^^t  and  njiüfal^rt'. 
Thus  the  Compound  may  be  treated  as  a  simple  verb  taking  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  and  prefixing  ge  in  the  ^rticiple,  or  the  first 
component  element  of  the  Compound  may  De  treated  as  an  in- 
separable  prefix  taking  no  accent  and  hence  no  ge«  in  the  participle ; 
see  also  217.  b. 

In  spite  of  its  accent  the  adj.  participle  genaturt' (earlier  in  the  period 
common,  now  little  used  except  m  populär  language)  -natured 
prefixes  ge,  after  the  analogy  of  geartet :  feiner  genaturt  ald  bte  aud  fettem 
^on  geformte  Sl^enfd^^eit  (Musäus). 

B.  Certain  auxiliaries  or  auxiliary-like  verbs,  when  in  a  Compound 
tense  they  have  an  infinitive  depending  upon  them. 

a.  The  participle  has  no  ge«  and  has  seemin^ly  no  other  sigji  of 
the  perfl  part,  but  has  to  all  appearances  the  form  of  the  infinitive 
(for  historical  explanation  see  Note  i) :  <Sr  ^at  ed  gemußt  He  has  been 
compeüed  to,  but  (£r  ^at  ed  tun  muffen  he  has  been  compeüed  to  da  it. 
These  auxiliaries  comprise  the  foUowing,  only,  however,  when 
simple  verbs,  nevef  when  Compound :  bü^en,  fönnen,  mögen,  muffen, 
fetten,  and  n?oUen ;  and  the  auxiliary-like  verbs  l^eipen  to  bid,  l^elfen  to 
helpf  ^ören  to  hear,  laffen  to  let  or  cause,  machen  to  make,  feigen  to  see, 
usually  brauchen  to  need  (to  do  something),  sometimes  fohlen  to  feel, 
lernen  to  leam,  and  rarely  leieren  to  teach  and  irtffen  to  know,  all  seven- 
teen  of  which  except  brauchen  (186.  B.  I.  2.  a)  and  n^iffen  (212.  2.  c)  take 
an  infinitive  depending  upon  them  without  ^n :  3(^  i)aU  ed  gefonnt 
/  ßiove  been  able,  but  3c^  l^abe  ed  tun  f önnen  /  have  been  able  to  do  it. 
®ie  »iel  traute  ©tunben  ^atte  mir  ber  alte  Sßurft^e  bereiten  l^elfen !  (Paul 
Keller's  Waldwinter,  xxi).  SRan  füllte  qu%  ben  dleben?enbungen  ^eraud, 
baf  bie  Q/Ai  bo^  i^r  3Berf  getan,  ba^  neue  einbrüde  bte  alten  ^em^lfc^t,  neue 
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@e{l<^ter  Ue  (Erinnerung  an  bie  alten  litten  t)er6Iaffen  mod^n  (G.  Ompteda*s 
EyseHf  chap.  ii).  Unb  ivogu  l^abt  i(r  ed  und  benn  glauben  maci^n,  ibr 
falfc^en  Seut'?  (Rosegger's /Vt^A/iW^).  3d^  Uttt  miä)  Hop  nic^t  etnju* 
mifd^m  Braud^en  (or  perhaps  less  commonly,  but  more  correctly 
einmtf^en  brausen,  or  ein;|umifc^en  gebraucht)  I  simpfy  had  no  med  oj 
mixing  mysdf  up  in  the  matter,  ^ir  l^ätten  biefe  @(^ulb  au4  bann  no49 
auf  und  laflen  füllen  (Wustmann's  Sprachdummheiten,  p.  60,  3rd  ed.) 
—  now  more  commonly  lajim  gefül^lt.  «©ier  tritt  bic  Subit^  rcieter  ein, . . . 
bie  ben  5£cufel  ^at  gä^nien  lernen  (G.  Keller  an  T.  Storm,  25.  Juni 
1878)  —  now  more  commonly  jd^men  gelernt  [^at]. 

Noti  X.  These  pecnliar  forms,  which  are  oatwardly  mfinitiTtt  but  in  fonctioQ  par- 
tidples,  are  in  fact  for  the  most  port  old  strong  perfect  participles  withoot  ge«.  T hej 
mnst  have  orip^inalhr  been  feit  as  participles,  as  we  also  find  torms  with  ge^ ;  @o  ^n 
to)ic  biffm  SBneffgeveiSm  (((reiben  (Lehmann).  9liemant  (at  etf  geborf en  fagen  (Hütten). 
The  ge$  became  nxed  with  these  words  when  they  were  nsed  with  the  foll  foroe  of  inde- 
pendent  verbs,  bnt  was  discarded  when  they  were  used  as  anziliazies^  just  as  in  the 
case  of  toerben  as  an  anzillary  in  the  passive  voice.  Notice  that  in  case  of  ^fcn. 
(äffen,  fe^en,  äe  participle  withont  ge^  is  identical  in  form  with  the  infinitive.  Donble 
forma  of  the  participle  arose  in  case  of  the  modal  anziliaries — a  weak  and  a  stroog 
form.  Originally  they  had  no  perf.  participle  at  alL  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
periody  when  the  participles  were  coined,  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  formations 
presented  themselves.  Luther  still  nsed  them  without  dinerentiation  :  HBer  Ü(  ^ 
nit  tooKen.  ^ett  id^  bod^  fe(b  ntt  mod^t  fo  toot  bir  anttoortten  aU  biffer  Trümer.  Non- 
düTerentiation  still  occurs,  espedally  in  dialect,  bnt  in  general  they  are  so  difCerenttated 
that  the  weak  participle  with  au  is  employed  when  these  words  are  nsed  as  independent 
yerbsy  but  the  strong  participle  without  ge^  when  they  are  nsed  as  anxiliaries. 

The  above  expUins  the  participial  forms  of  the  mcxlal  anxiliaries,  and  l^eifen,  (äffen, 
fe^en,  and  also  ))flrgen  (fonerly  in  Class  V),  which  earlier  in  the  period  had  the  same 
constmction.  These  pecnliar  participial  forms  were  not  dearly  nnderatood  and  weie 
natnrally  construed  as  infinitives.  Hence  other  Terbs  were  attracted  into  the  same  oon- 
stmction.  $ören  natnrally  followed  the  example  of  fe^n,  and  later  anfangen^  Branchen, 
fii^len,  mad^en,  (e^ren,  Umta,  t>ermögen,  and  tDiffrn,  joined  more  or  less  freqnently 
the  group.  Of  these  anfangen,  t'^tgen,  and  vermögen,  have  abandoned  the  oonstraction 
entirely.  There  is  at  present  a  growing  tendency  for  other  of  these  verbs  to  discard 
this  pecnliar  participle  and  use  i&  form  they  have  as  independent  verbs,  regularly  so 
in  case  of  fü^(en,  lehren,  (rmen,  and  toiffen,  quite  often  in  case  of  brauchen,  (ören, 
ma^en,  feben,  (äffen,  and  occasionally  so  in  case  of  others :  34  4<>be  i^n  mebrfad^  ttben 

Stbört  (Sudermann).  IDer  jeönig  Von  9ranfrei(!b  (at  ben  $a^ft  glauben  gemacht  (Ranket 
Die  ®e(igf  eit  ber  ^renbe  b&ttefeine  oer^egenbeSebentffraft  neu  rinnen gematbt  (Janitschek^s 
Lü6eswuHder,Vlll),  3^  (abe  i(n  no((  nie  fcfflafen aefeben  (Anerbach).  IDu  (ättefl  gciDtS 
bie  $erfer  f(((agen  gebolfen  (Hamerling).  The  modai  anxiliaries  hold  most  tenacioosly 
to  the  old  constmction,  but  the  weak  participial  form  with  g/ti  seems  also  here  to  be  gain- 
ing  ground,  especially  in  subordinate  dauses  with  snppr^sed  tense  anxiliary  and  also 
in  principal  clauses  where  the  dependent  iniinitive  has  been  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  for  emphasis :  Sßir  hatten  etf  \a  ni((t  beffer  (aben  gen>0l(t  (Raabe). 
91(0  ein  ftrenger  fRiätUt  (ätte  er  )»or  ibr  fteben  geiDoflt  (Ebner-Eschenbach).  SQcnn 
er  ibr  bavon  fpxtä^tn  getoo((t  (ätte,  toüxtt  fit,  See  (Jensen).  SBenn  et  bo^  fterben 
geburfti  (G.  Omptcda;.  ®etDtfi  benfen  ffe  toie  ifb,  i(r  Jtinb  toirb  einma(  (9ro§f< 
feiflen,  ettoal  toie'ff  noA  gar  fein  lRenf((  früher  errei((en  gefonnt  (Adalbert  Metnhardt). 
Offen  licA'  iA  niä^t  ^itl  gemocht  (Schnlze-Smidt). 

Ncie  a.  2e(ren,  (emen,  (e(fen,  and  (eifen  may  also>  reqnire  a  )u  before  the  dependent 
Infinitive,  as  described  in  186.  ß.  I.  2.  c,  Note^  In  this  case  their  partidples  nsnally 
take  the  regulär  participial  form  with  ge^  instead  of  that  of  the  infinitive :  Srüb  Mon 
Ibatten  fie  fi(^  fennen  Xvcmxl  (or  more  commonW  ge(emt),  but  C^r  ^at  fitb  SU  beberrf<^en 
ge(emt  and  ittt  l(aft  ge(emt,  ben  fD^unb  )>erf(b(offen  gu  Ibalten.  Stauchen,  however,  quite 
commonly  takes  the  infinitive  form  insteaa  of  the  participial,  whether  the  dependent 
infinitive  has  a  jn  or  is  withont  it ;  see  example  in  a.  Sometimes  beiden :  3efu0  (at  bie 
tlnnut  unb  ba«  Qfenb  nie  nnb  nitnenbd  fonfen>ieren  koolfen,  fonbem  er  ^t  fie  beffimpft 
unb  JU  bef&mpfen  ^fen  (Hamack'sZ^ar  Warn  des  Christentums^  Sechste  Vorlesung). 
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IMe  3.  If  the  dependent  infinitlve  1ms  acÜTe  foroe,  the  paiticiple  of  (äffen  may  take 
either  the  partidpUl  form  with  att  or  that  withont  it,  but  if  the  dependent  Infinitive  has 
passive  force  the  paitidple  usnau^  takes  the  form  without  ge« :  IDir  dSittter  ^at  ba<  Jtinb 
foKen  laffen  (or  gclaffen),  but  ^u  SRutter  ^at  t<U  itinb  taufen  laffen  (not  gelaffen). 

&  If  the  verb  is  understoodi  both  constnictions  are  found :  SBit 
^Q^n  ni(^t  weiter  [ße^en]  gefonnt,  or  less  commbnly  können.  The  use 
of  the  Infinitive  nere  is  strictly  confined  to  the  modal  auxiliaries. 

c.  The  paiticiple  which  has  the  form  of  the  Infinitive,  usually, 
as  in  the  preceding  examples,  Stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
but  it  may  sometimes^  especially  when  the  dependent  infinitive  is 
modified  by  other  words,  stand  before  the  first  dependent  infinitive 
or  its  modifiers:  9Bir  ^tten  un9  bo^  niti^t  follen  in^  SBodd^om  ia^tn 
laffen.  For  especial  emphasis  also,  the  dependent  infinitive  some- 
times  Stands  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
even  when  it  is  not  modified :  SDu  l^ätteft  f önnen  f^nrei'ijen  You  coüld 
at  least  have  kept  stäl.  Also  for  especial  emphasis  the  auxiliary 
may  be  removed  from  the  usual  position  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
to  the  exceptional  and  hence  emphatic  position  before  the  dependent 
infinitive :  (Sx  f|at  ba9  foQen  unb  mü^ffen  tun  He  just  had  to  do  that. 
This  position  of  the  auxiliary  before  the  dependent  infinitive  is 
now,  in  general,  rather  unusual  and  strictly  confined  to  the  above 
cases,  but  in  earlier  parts  of  the  period  it  was  quite  common  and 
not  thus  restricted.  Populär  and  poetical  language  still  frequently 
sbow  here  the  older  usage. 

d.  In  the  passive,  however,  the  past  participle  of  the  auxiliary 
assumes  its  regulär  participial  form :  ^lan  ^at  ben  9lnt  fontmen  laffen 
They  have  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  in  the  passive  lorm:  S)er  Slrjt 
»urbe  fommen  gelaffen.  This  passive  construction  is  not  found 
except  in  case  ef  laffen,  leieren,  and  ^eipen,  and  also  there  it  is  not 
used  if  the  dependent  infinitive  has  passive  force.  Thus  instead 
of  Sie  SBrüde  n?urbe  Bauen  gelaffen  we  must  choose  some  other  con- 
struction. When  used  in  the  passive,  l^eif  en  and  legten,  difiering  from 
laffen,  require  gu  before  the  dependent  infinitive,  and  the  former 
usually,  and  the  latter  often,  prefers  as  subject  the  word  representing 
the  thing  to  that  representing  the  person,  the  person  Standing  in 
the  dat :  Sd  n;urbe  if m,  or  dt  nurbe  frü^jeitig  gelehrt,  ®ott  ju  t)ertrauen, 
but  usually  (59  i^  mit  ge^eifen  loorben,  bieg  ju  tun. 

^.  In  the  perfect  infinitive,  made  up  of  the  perf.  participle  of  the 
auxiliary  and  the  infinitive  of  ^6en  (as  for  example  gefonnt  l^aben), 
the  participle  of  the  auxiliary  usually  assumes  the  form  of  the 
infinitive,  when  an  infinitive  depends  upon  it,  or  may  here  sometimes 
remain  in  participial  form:  ^  njirb  bad  $u(^  nic^t  frül^er  l^abnt 
erf^einett  laffett  Idnitett/  or  J^ahtn  Idnitett  crf^einen  laffett  He 
probably  has  not  been  able  to  have  the  book  published  before. 
S)u  niupt  beine  <&aut)tforberung  fallen  gelaffen  l^aben  (G.  Hauptmannes 
Vor  Sonnenauf gangf  5).  The  future  perfect  tense  er  wirb  gefonnt 
})Q&€a  becomes  er  n^irb  i^cAtn  ([(^reiben)  fönnen,  the  l^aben  preceding  the 
other  infinitives  and  the  !5nnen  eitker  standing  at  the  end  or  after 
liaien  before  the  other  infinitives,  according  to  c,  above. 

Mie.    The  r^nlir  part  form,  however,  shonld  be  used  instead  of  the  infinitive 
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fonn  in  a  contiacted  cUvse,  faimed  with  gu  and  a  peif.  infinitiTe :  3$  toünf^te,  bu# 

Sä^cn  qtfitm  tun  ^tbutft  )ti  ^abeti^  not  ^abett  ttttt  )ti  bütfen,  as  gu  can 

onlv  stand  before  a  genuine  Infinitive  and  not  before  a  word  which  is  in  fact  a  poiti- 
ciple.  This  rnle  is  moie  freqnently  violated  by  even  good  authoxs  tban  it  is  foUowed, 
npparently  because  the  Speaker  or  writer,  not  seeing  clearly  into  the  constrnction  at 
tbe  time,  takes  the  closing  part  for  an  Infinitive  :  ^ur  ein<  ftftntrjt  miäf :  brr  eb(m 
wxalüäiiä^tn  9rau  ba  brübm  iii<^t  facgn  %n  bfirfen,  tote  tief  idi  e<  nad^txä^iiä^  htfiaq/t, 
im\äitn  iftr  nnb  iBrem  unkoürbigm  S^attrit  bie  dtoffe  bed  9t\tiUx6  iahtn  fpieUn  ju 
tDoUra  (Spielhagen  s  Selbstgerecht,  P-  ii5)>  (Sr  füllte  f[((  Derfud^t  bem  9lctar  jn 
fa((en,  ba§  et  ed  f4on  Bereue,  mit  feinen  SBeitoanbten  ü((  einen  ^c^eq  B^Ben  ma^en  |n 
tPoUen  (Dentsdie  Rundschau').  It  is  nsually  better  to  avoid  hete  the  contracted  clauie 
altogetber  and  employ  a  fnÜ  pioposition :  baf  er  mit  feinen  Sßertoanbten  ftd^  einen 
©(^erj  B^Be  ma^eu  tt>or(en. 

C.  When  an  auxiliary  and  not  an  independent  verb,  njerben  drops 
the  ge  of  the  past  part. :  (Sr  tfi  geloBt  tvorbeit  He  lias  been  praised^  but 
6r  iß  franf  geivorben  He  has  become  sick,    See  also  E. 

D.  A  few  adj.  participles  without  ge,  survivals  of  a  period  when 
the  part.  had  no  ge,  are  still  found :  ted^tf^affen  upright,  lit.  created 
right;  trunfeu  drunk;  fotan'  (,  i.e.,  fo  getan)  such,  lit.  thus  fashioned, 
now  rare ;  the  following  participial  compoundSi  which,  however,  also 
have  a  regulär  form  with  ge :  altBaden  or  altgeBacten  stale,  ^audBacfen 
or  ^audgeBaden  home-baked,  home-made,  neuBacten  or  neugeBaden  new- 
baked,  frifc^Baden  or  frifc^geBaden  new-baked,  fialBwad^fen  or  l^IBgeirac^fen 
half-grown,  neunjafc^en  or  neugewofc^en  newly-washed,  ^auÖgeireBt  or 
%a\x^votUxi  home-woven,  and  occasionally  l^audmac^en  (for  l^au^emac^t) 
home-made,  in  analogy  with  those  in  «Baden. 

E.  A  few  participles  without  ge*  are  found  in  early  N.H.G.  and 
less  frequently  still  later  in  the  classical  period,  and  even  to-day 
in  S.G.  dialect,  espedally  f omnien  to  come,  f riegen  to  get,  werben  (even 
when  an  independent  verb):  3d^  l^aBe  bad  ®elb  erjl  be«  19.  3anuar 
friegt  (Goethe).  Often  still  in  case  of  toerben  in  Doetic  or  archaic 
style :  ©et  ifl  ein  ffielfti^et  »orben  (F.  Dahn's  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom^ 
I,  i).  For  further  treatment  and  explanation,  see  246.  II.  4.  o. 
(especially  towards  the  end)  and  c.  (2). 

Verbals, 

1?9-  Those  simple  verb-forms  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
verbs  and  have  in  addition  the  function  and  inflection  of  adjectives 
or  nouns  are  the  gerundive,  participles,  and  infinäives. 

Gerundive. 

180.  The  gerundive  assumes  two  forms^  one  for  the  predicate 
and  one  for  the  attributive  relation. 

A.  Predicaie  Gerundive.  The  Infinitive  with  gu  assumes  a  peculiar 
force  in  the  predicate.  Though  active  in  form,  it  here  jhas  passive 
force  and  expresses  the  necessity,  possibili^,  or  fitness  of  an 
action :  <Sd  ifl  Diel  gu  tun  There  is  much  that  must  be  done.  £uft  ifl 
üBeratl  ju  l^aBen  Air  can  be  had  everywhere.  S)a8  ße^t  ni(^t  ju  änbem 
That  cannot  be  changed.  Set  Sd^merj  ifl  faum  ju  ettragen  The  pain 
can  scarcely  be  bome.  SDiefe«  8fleif^  ip  ni^t  ju  effen  This  meat  is  not 
fit  to  be  eaten.    dr  ifl  gu  loBen  He  ought  to  be  praised. 

This  constrnction  is  found  in  the  following  common  cases : 
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a.  As  predicate  complement  of  the  intransitives  fein  to  be,  Bleiben  to 
remain,  ge^cn  to  be  possible,  can,  fle]^en(=  fein,  but  not  so  common) 
to  be,  and  sometimes  fti^einen  to  seem :  dd  Bleibt  abzuwarten  It  remains 
to  be  Seen.  98ie  n^unbetlid^;  bap  bed  einen  ®(öd  l^ienteben  nur  immer  auf 
bem  Un(jIüÄ  eineg  anberen  auf;\ubauen  gel^t  I  (Hans  Hopfen's  Stellvertreter, 
II,  i).  Sd'  {le^t  }u  l^offen  It  is  to  be  hoped.  Jtaum  f^etnt  t%  ju  gtauben 
(Goethe)  It  seems  scarcely  credible.  SDa  war  fo  bieleö  ju  fe^en  There 
was  so  much  there  to  be  seen.  (Sd  n?ar  niti^t  ^u  ertragen  It  was  not  to 
be  endured.  S3on  biefem  bin  l<^  ju  retten  I  can  be  rescued  by  him.  In 
English  this  passive  construction  survives  in  only  a  few  expressions: 
The  house  is  to  let.  He  is  to  blame.  This  is  to  eat  Now  usually 
passive  form  :  He  is  to  be  censured.  The  older  construction,  how- 
ever,  is  still  quite  common  where  the  Infinitive  is  used  attributively : 
the  man  to  blame,  the  thing  to  do,  a  duty  to  perform.  The  passive 
form  is  also  often  used  here :  a  question  to  be  lightly  touched  upon« 
In  German  the  attributive  phrase  must  be  rendered  by  an  adjective 
clause  of  which  the  gerundive  is  the  predicate,  or  the  form  in  B  may 
be  employed :  ber  SJiann,  ber  ju  tabeln  tt?dre ;  or  ber  ju  tabeinbe  SKann. 

Note  I.  If  the  predicate  verb  governs  the  gen.  or  dat.,  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
13  always  the  impersonal  t^,  expressed  or  understood :  dinem  (Simourfe  i^  ^ier  no(( 
voriufommen  (Lessing)  Tliere  is  here  still  one  objection  that  must  be  met. 

AoU  3.  As  reflexive  yerbs  in  general  cannot  form  a  passive,  they  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  this  construction,  but  occasionally  in  populär  language  cases  can  be 

found :  auf  iebem  öffentU<l^en  ^aC(e  ift  fi^  in  ber  dtei^enfolge  ber  Sl&nge  genau 
wx  bie  llaniorbnung  gu  galten,  instead  of  %at  matt  fi^,  &c 

b.  After  geben  in  its  impersonal  forms,  ed  gibt  there  is,  ed  gab  there 
was,  &c. :  (Sd  gibt  noc^  ^>\ti  gu  tun  There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

c.  As  objective  predicate,  or  object-complement,  especialiy  after 
finben,  ^aben,  and  fe^en :  3(^  fanb  an  \f)x  t>ieled  audgufe^n  I  found  in  her 
a  good  deal  to  criticise.    See  186.  A.  1. 6  for  fuller  list  of  such  verbs. 

B.  Attributive  Gerundive.  This  form  is  made  up  of  the  present 
part.  with  )u  prefixed  and  like  the  participle  has  the  declension  of 
adjectives.  It  is  a  N.H.G.  formation  created  in  order  to  express 
attributively  the  same  idea  that  had  already  proved  so  convenient 
in  its  predicate  form  (explained  in  A  above).  It  has  therefore  the 
same  force  as  the  predicate  gerundive :  ber  gu  tabeinbe  @(]^üler  the  pupil 
who  is  to  be  censured ;  bie  ju  faQenDen  SBdume  the  trees  that  are  to  be 
cut  down ;  ein  \>on  bir  }u  )9erbef[ember  gel^Ier  an  error  that  must  be 
corrected  by  you ;  biefe  lei^t  gu  I5fenbe  3(ufgabe  this  task  that  can 
easily  be  performed ;  ein  leicht  gu  erreic^enbed  3i(I  ^  goal  that  can  easily 
be  reached ;  aIlmä^U(3^  gu  leiflenbe  d^^Iungen  payments  that  are  to  be 
gradually  met ;  ein  nic^t  gu  überfe^enber  Umftanb  a  circumstance  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

a.  The  attributive  gerundive  is  avoided  in  case  of  verbs  which  govern  the 
gen.  or  dat. :  instead  of  ber  gu  gebenfenbe  93orfa((  tAe  incident  that  is  to  be 
mentioned  we  can  say :  5Der  SSorfaK,  beffen  man  gebenfen  muß ;  instead  of  bie  gu 
ge^orc^enben  ®efej^  the  laws  which  are  to  be  obiyedvre  can  say:  S)ie  ©ffe|^, 
Senen  man  gebor(^  vxa^,  Or  if  the  short  gerunmve  expression  is  preferred. 
the  verb  can  be  changed  and  a  synonym  selected  which  governs  the  acc.  and 
thus  admits  of  this  construction :  ^er  gu  enoä^nenbeSDorfaU  and  bie  gu  befolgenben 
O^efej^e. 
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b,  Since  the  gerandive  is  passive  in  force  we  would  not  naturally  expect 
to  find  it  formed  in  intransitive  verbs,  but  notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated 
protests  of  grammarians  this  compact  construction  is  still  freqoently  used  by 
good  authors  with  active  meaning  and  the  peculiar  modal  foroe  of  the 
gerundive : — !Da$  man  bad  ©efc^e^ene  ft(^  el^er  gefaUm  läft,  a(d  baf  man  in  ein 
nodSf  lu  ®ef(^e^enbea  eintoidigt  (Goethe) ;  bie  ))ocan|uge]^mbe  SBebtngung  (Hegel). 
Sßünfc^e  fine  tec^t  tool^Igufd^tafenbc  (see  182.  a.  b)  92a(^t,  fyxt  Smtmann  (Raabe*s 
Odfeld^  chap.  viii).  We  have  a  similar  constraction  in  English :  the  Itfie 
to  come. 

The  Participles. 

181.  Participles  are  so  called  because  they  participate  in  the 
nature  both  of  the  verb  and  of  the  adj.  They  sometimes  have 
the  force  and  construction  of  verbs,  sometimes  a  force  approaching 
nearer  that  of  the  adj.,  but  they  always  have  the  inflection  of  the 
adj.,  except  in  their  adverbial  use  (see  a),  and  also  when  the  adj. 
force  is  stronger  than  the  verbal  they  are  compared  like  adjectives : 
S)ie  ©efa^r  ifl  bro^enb,  bte  brol^enbe  ®efa]^r^  eine  treffenbere  Antwort  an 
answer  more  to  the  point,  mein  gelieBteßec  ^unb.  For  points  con« 
cerning  comparison  see  116. 4  and  114. 3. 

a.  Both  participles  can  be  used  as  adverbs  and  then  remain  unin- 
flected :  flebenb  ^ei§e9  SBaffer  boiling  hot  water,  ein  audgejeic^net  gelet^r^ 
ter  SD^ann  a  very  finely  educated  man.  The  present  part.  often  ex- 
presses  manner :  (£t  lernt  f^ielenb  He  leams  as  easily  as  if  it  were  play. 

The  Present  Participle. 

182.  The  leading  points  conceming  the  use  of  the  present  part 
are: 

I.  The  present  participle  can  be  used : 

A.  As  an  adjective :  bad  ftngenbe  Jtinb,  bie  untergel^nbe  (Sonne.  9Ran 
fanb  tl^n  fc^Iafenb  (objective  predicate).  S)u  Itegfl  ^ter  trdumenb  (predicate 
appositive). 

a.  The  present  participle  is  not  only  inflected  as  an  adjective, 
but  also  governs  the  same  case,  or  takes  the  same  construction  as 
the  verb  trom  which  it  is  formed.  If  the  part  has  thus  a  complement 
or  adverbial  modifiers,  they  must  stand  before  it :  ber  bie  Sejhing 
überrafc^enbe  $etnb  the  enemy  taking  the  fortress  by  storm,  bie  beni 
Sremben  ge^5renben  '^^^vx  the  things  belonging  to  the  stranger,  ein  am 
^hiffe  fie^enbed  <&au8.  !Run  n:av  SO^aroarete  ganj  fremb  im  93ater^ufe^  atten 
ein  ®tetn  bed  S(nflo$ed,  aUe  ^fTenb,  von  aQeit<^e|agt  Notice  that  in  the 
attributive  relation,  as  in  the  first  three  examples,  the  participle 
Stands  immediately  before  the  noun,  not  afler  it  as  in  English. 
The  position  of  the  participle  afler  the  noun  is  rare  in  the  attributive 
relation  except  in  the  cases  described  for  the  adjective  in  104. 2.  B.  a. 
The  predicate  appositive,  however,  as  l^affenb  in  the  last  example,  is 
usually  separated  ifrom  the  noun. 

b,  The  pres.  part.  is  not  used  predicatively,  if  the  verbal  element 
becomes  prominent.  Thus  we  do  not  as  in  English  sav  S)er  Be^c 
ifl  lo6(nb;  but  S)er  fiel^rer  Io6t  The  teacher  is  praising.  But  when  it 
is  feit  as  an  adj.  it  can  like  any  adj.  stand  in  the  predicate :  S>iefed 
S9ilb  ijl  reijenb  This  picture  is  charming.  JDie  Stage  ijl  brennenb  The 
question  is  one  that  is  exciting  interest  fDet  SBenetd  tfl  [(^lagenb 
The  proof  is  a  striking  one.     (fr  ifi  nod^  immet  leibenb  He  is  still 
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sickly.  For  the  earlier  use  of  the  present  participle  in  the  predicate 
with  verbal  force  see  100.  i.  G. 

c,  The  English  present  participle  is  here  often  replaced  by  other 
constructions  in  German :  The  log  came  pouring  in  at  the  window 
S)er  fSliUl  fam  jutn  grenfler  l^reingeflrömt.  He  came  running  (Sr  fant 
gelaufen.  I  cannot  go  on  doing  nothing  3^  fann  nic^t  fortfahren,  nic^td 
3u  tun.  I  do  not  like  him  Coming  here  so  oflen  3^  l^a6e  ed  nt(^t  ßem, 
ba§  er  fo  oft  l(|er!ontmt.  Who  told  you  of  your  wife  being  there? 
8Ber  fagte  3(}nen,  ba$  3l^re  Sfrau  ba  ivar  ? 

B.  As  a  noun  to  denote  persons  engaged  at  the  time  in  question 
in  an  action,  duty,  or  occupation,  or  in  case  of  neuter  substantives 
to  denote  the  characteristic  feature  of  an  act,  or  to  represent  some- 
thing  as  continuing  or  acting :  ber  ölebeube  the  Speaker,  ein  ©efc^äftö* 
teifenber  a  commercial  traveller,  ber  aSorfitenbe  the  chairman,  bie 
Umflel^fenben  the  bystanders,  bad  S)emütigenbe  biefed  Auftritts  the  humiliat- 
ing  nature  of  this  scene,  bag  llBerrafc^enbe  biefeö  CreIgniffeÖ  the  surprising 
character  of  this  event,  aded  ®eienbe  all  that  exists.  S)ie  S^rac^e  ifl 
fein  fertiget;  rul(|enbed  S)ing,  fonbem  ttvoa^  in  jiebem  Sugenblid  SQerbenbed  unb 
ajergel^enfceö. 

a.  Corresponding  to  the  English  participle  in  ing,  the  adjective- 
verbal,  is  a  noun-verbal  in  ins\  the  gerund.  There  is  no  such 
correspondence  in  German.  The  English  gerund  is  variously 
translated:  Seeing  is  believing  ®e^en  ifl  glau^n.  She  stopped 
writing  Sie  ^örte  ouf  ju  ((^reiben.  She  finished  writing  Sie  fam  mit 
beni  @4reif^en  gu  @nbe.  I  like  getting  up  early  Sd;  {le^e  gern  frü^  auf. 
I  do  not  like  his  Coming  here  so  often  3cf7  ^abe  ed  nic^t  gern,  ba§  er  fo 
oft  ^erf onmtt.  Who  told  you  of  your  wife's  being  there  ?  SBer  fagte 
3^neii,  ba§  3^re  (h'au  ba  n?ar  ?  I  put  the  money  into  my  pocket  without 
looking  at  it  3(^  jteAe  bad  ®elb^  o^ne  ed  ju  befe^en^  in  bie  ^afc^e.  Instead 
of  helping  us  he  abandoned  us  ^itlnflatt  ba$  er  und  ^ätte  l^elfen  fotten,  or 
9(n^att  und  }u  ^elfen^  verlief  er  und.    By  cutting  off  the  supplies  burc^ 

C.  As  an  adverb ;  scre  18L  a. 

D.  As  a  prep.  in  case  of  n)ä^renb  (w.  gen.)  duriftg» 

E.  As  an  appositive  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  where  it  with  its 
modifiers  is  equivalent  to  a  subordinate  clause :  S)ied  Itlörenb  (»Qüd  er 
bied  ^örte),  brac^  er  in  ilrdnen  aud.    It  is  also  used  absolutely ;  see  266.  B. 

Note.  The  nse  of  sach  partidpial  daiues  instead  of  complete  subordina'.e  clanses 
it  more  common  in  poetry  than  m  prose,  but  in  both  prose  and  poetry  is  mach  less 
common  than  in  English«  In  German  the  partidpial  constniction  in  its  adverbial 
use  can  generally  only  be  nsed,  as  in  the  example  given  aboye,  where  the  snbject 
of  the  participle  is  also  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb,  but  also  there  only 
tparingly.  Only  in  one  case  is  the  adverbial  participial  constniction  qnite  common, 
nunely^  in  place  of  a  clause  of  manner  to  express  an  at^endant  circomstance : 

bfforßt  auf  Ure 

t  Wiener  im  ®ar« 

Sperlingsgcschichte), 

A  participle  may  also  sometimes  denote  a  cause,  only,  however,  when  the  cause  of  the 
act  is  represented  as  lying  in  the  State  of  the  mind  of  the  subject  of  the  leading  verb, 
otherwise  a  complete  subordinate  clause  mnst  here  be  used :  Clinen  @turm  für((ten)h 
frj6rten  tt>ir  na((  bem  £anbe  {shore)  müif,  but  !Da  {$  feine  $lntn)ort  erl^iflt,  kougte  im 
ni(^t,  toie  id^  ^anbchl  foKte.  Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  cases,  the  Student  wonld 
do  better  to  render  English  partidpial  dauses  used  adverbially  by  complete  sab- 
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Ordinate  clanses,  as  in  many  instances  the  paiticipial  constrncdon  cannot  be  nsed  at 
all :  9((d  i4  in  $arU  )nci}ntt,  braute  iäi  viele  Seit  im  £ont>re  üu  fVAiU  Irving  in  Paris 
J  ipent  muck  tinu  in  the  Louvre,  ^evor  U)ir  bie  ©tefle  erretiten,  &c  Before  reaching 
the  spoty  7ve,  &c,  It  should  be  especially  noted  that  paiticipial  clauses  of  cause  formed 
with  öeing  or  havtng  should  be  rendered  br  complete  subordinate  clauses :  ^a  er  no<( 
ntd^t  au^gc^n  fonnte,  muSte  er  gu  $aufe  bleiben  Not  beingyet  abie  to  walk  out^  ke  kad 
to  stay  at  hotne.  2)a  x&j  nid^td  gu  tun  ff^jAt,  ging  idjf  inZ  Sweater  Having  notking du 
to  do,  2  went  to  the  theatre,  The  adveroial  expression  gentraÜy  sfeaJdng  is  translated 
\fj  the  perfect  participle:  Stein  SSater  l^atte  f[((,  allgemein  gefpro&en,  unter  ooflcr 
^e(b|lbe^errf (Bung.  Adjective  clauses,  however,  are  very  often  xendered  by  present  par- 
ticiples,  but  then  the  participle  must  usually  be  inflected  and  stand  before  the  noun, 
and  not  after  it  as  in  English :  S)ie  auf  meinem  $nlte  fle^enbc  fflafc^e  entb&U  ® ift  The 
bottle  Standing  ot  which  Stands  upon  my  desk  contains  poison.  It  may  also  sometimes 
stand  alter  the  noun ;  see  104.  2.  B.  tf. 

2.  The  pres.  part.  has  as  a  rule  active  force.  When  it  limits 
a  noun,  its  relation  thereto  is  such  that  the  noun  is  conceived  of  as 
the  subject  of  the  action  contained  in  the  part :  ber  blit^enbe  Saum 
the  blooming  tree  =  ber  SBauni  blitl^t. 

a,  The  pres.  part.,  however,  has  also  passive  force,  as  seen  in  a  few  set 
expressions  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  but  in  our  own  time  reduced  in  number 
in  comparison  with  forraer  periods :  fa^renbe  (construed  also  as  active)  ^be 
chatteis  «  ^^^,  bie  gefalzten  loirb ;  bie  melfenbe  itu^  the  cow  that  is  milked, 
milch  cow ;  bie  ringenben  $änbe  hands  that  are  wrun^ ;  bad  betreffenbe  S3u(^  the 
bock  in  question  «  baa  S3u(^,  bad  betroffen  toirb  ;  fein  tn  9Rl)t^ifon  ^abenbed  Smt 
(C.  F.  Meyer)  the  (pastoral)  Charge  in  Mythikon  filled  by  him ;  fraft  feinrtf 
tragenben  Iftmtea  (Storm's  Söhne  des  Senators^  p.  301)  by  virtue  of  tiie  office 
held  by  him;  für  bie  SBebürfniffe  unb  ettoatgen  (S)>entttalitäten  3^te4  vor^bcnbcn 
$(u«jlugea  (Spielhagen's  Was  will  das  werden^  II,  10),  &c.  We  do  not  com- 
monly  say  to-day  as  formerly  feine  babei  ^egenbe  Slbfldift  the  Intention  that  is 
cherished  by  him,  bie  in  ber  ^anb  l^abenbe  fleine  Orgel  (Goethe),  the  little  oigan 
that  is  being  held  in  his  band,  &c. 

^.  The  noun  in  connection  with  the  pres.  part.  is  not  always  its  subject, 
but  is  sometimes  associated  with  it  in  a  much  freer  way,  to  express  a  dose 
relationship  between  the  idea  contained  in  the  noun  and  the  activity  contained 
in  the  participle :  eine  f(^)oinbetnbe  ^ö^e  a  height  at  which  one  becomes  dizzy  ; 
eine  tt>oblf(^lafenbe  92a(&t  a  night  favorable  to  sleep  ;  eine  läd^elnbe  9lnttoort ;  e«  i^ 
je^  ge^n,  alfo  na(^tf(^lafenbe  3eit  (Fontane's  Frau  Jenny^  chap.  xii)  time  for 
everybody  to  be  asleep ;  eine  ft^nbe  2eben6n)eife  a  sedentary  life,  &c  This  is 
a  productive  construction  according  to  which  from  time  to  time  new  and 
felicitous  expressions  have  been  created,  but  the  list  is  limited,  and  we  cannot 
at  will  form  kindred  expressions,  such  as  eine  gittembe  Jtälte  a  temperature  at 
which  one  trembles  with  cold,  &c. 

3.  There  is  a  decided  paucity  of  participles  in  German,  there 
being  in  the  active  only  one  form — the  present  Hence  the  pres. 
part.  is  used  for  the  past  and  future  active  as  well  as  for  the 
present :  bie  öor  furjem  «oc^  Wül^enbett  SBIumen  =  bie  Slumen,  welche  öor 
f urjem  blül^ten ;  bie  le|t  ober  frü^r  ober  fünftig  lebenben  SKenfdi^en  =  bie 
SKenf^en,  welche  ieftt  leben,  ober  »eldf^e  gelebt  ^f&tn,  ober  leben  »erben. 

In  a  relative  sense  the  present  participle  expresses  time  con- 
temporaneous  with  that  of  some  other  action,  and  hence  it  should 
express  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  principal  verb,  but  the  real  * 
lack  of  different  participles  leads  many  to  use  the  present  participle 
also  for  time  preceding  or  foUowing  that  of  the  main  proposition : 
contemporaneous  action :  ©iegenb  florb  ber  «öelb.  Antecedent  action : 
S^en  26.  Dfto^  )7on  Büti^  abreifenb,  langten  xAx  ben  6.  SRooembec  in 
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Slümberg  an  (Goethe),  ffltbnt  SU^arie  tretenb,  fang  9(ba  (Spielhagen). 
Subsequent  action :  9ba  n?ar  in  bie  ©efellfc^aft  jutüdgetreten;  ben  S)an{ 
berfeKm  entgeßennc^menb  (id.). 

The  Perfect  Participle. 

183.  The  leading  points  conceming  the  use  of  this  participle  are : 
I.  The  perfect  participle  can  be  used : 

A.  Adjectively:  bet  gebrochene  ©tab.  iDer  Stab  ifl  gebrw^en  (pre^ 
dicate).  ^lan  fanb  i^n  eingefc^Iafen  (objective  predicate).  (£r  foc^t  mit 
ffiimben  bebecf t  (predicate  appositive)  He  fought  covered  with  wounds. 
In  the  conjugation  of  verbs :  (Sx  ift  gefornmen  (predicate).  dx  wirb 
gef^Iagen  (predicate).    3c^  ^abe  ben  ©rief  gefc^rieben  (objective  predicate), 

i\^/tf.  The  perf.  part.  is  much  more  nsed  in  German  in  the  predicate  and  appositive 
relation  than  it  is  in  English :  3<(  tveig  toob(#  ^o<  ibr  mögt,  ibr  attcn  IBö^mttt !  | 
^efauert  jt^m  in  ^txlä^xttm  SDufi  (Grillparzer's  ITöni^r  OttoJtar,  i).  @d  Hang  ebne 
trgrnblDer(ben  @pott  gefragt  (Jenfen*s  Z>ü  Kinder  votn  Oedacker^  I)  There  was  no  trace 
ofsarcasm  in  the  tone  of  the  qnestion.     For  other  examples  see  185.  B.  II.  b, 

B.  Substantively : 

a.  To  denote  persons  or  things  in  a  State  or  condition  produced 
by  the  action  expressed  in  the  verb  (see  2.  below):  ber  ©etötete  the 
man  who  was  killed,  ber  ©elel^rte  the  scholar,  bie  5lnge!(agte,  the  accused 
woman,  defendant,  bod  Übertriebene  biefer  SBe^aui)tung  the  exaggerated 
character  of  this  Statement,  bad  ©efd^el^ene  that  which  has  happened, 
ü(It]^ergebra(^ted  time-honoured  customs* 

b.  As  subject  or  predicate,  always  without  inflection,  to  denote 
a  ^^/{^ra/ condition  of  things  (see  also  111.7.^.(2)):  @d^lec^t  geritten 
tft  beffer  ald  gut  gegangen  Bad  riding  is  better  than  good  Walking«  &euer 
aiif  ben  »gerb  gemacht  iji  gut  für  ©eroitter  Fire  upon  the  hearth  is  good 
protection  against  lightning.  This  use  of  the  part.  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  that  the  part  here  may  have  active  force  and  can 
even  take  an  object,  as  in  the  second  sentence,  while  in  a  it  has 
passive  force  in  words  formed  from  transitives  and  active  force  in 
words  formed  from  intransitives ;  see  2.  A.  below, 

C.  As  adverbs ;  see  181,  a. 

D.  As  a  prep.  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  unbeft^abet  (w.  gen.  &  dat) 
without  detriment  to,  ungeoc^tet  in  spite  of. 

E.  As  an  imperative ;  see  177. 1.  B.  rf. 

F.  As  an  appositive  to  a  following  or  preceding  noun  or  pronoun 
where  it  with  its  modifiers  is  equivalent  to  a  subordinate  clause : 
Sin^ujlraff  gekannt  (=  wenn  er  att^u jiraff  gef^)annt  wirb),  gerfpringt  ber  SÖPgen. 
It  is  also  used  absolutely ;  see  266.  B. 

G.  It  is  often  used  in  vivid  language  without  close  grammatical 
relations  almost  with  the  force  of  an  independent  verb  indicating 
past  time :  «@eut  frül^  wieber  Suben,  i^  eine  lange  Otebe  gegen  bie  (Sman ji))ation 
geHl^rten,  soiel  ffiittreö  gefagt  (Bismarck  to  his  betrothed,  June  15, 1847). 
3c^  bitt  eud?,  fc^reibt  nieber :  QHö  ©olbat  bie  «Pjli^t  getan,  3m  3:iroIerlanb 
gefaden  auf  bem  Selbe.  3m  trieben  geflorben.  Xlnb  bad,  bad  f(^reibt  i^nen 
QiVL^ :  (Sinen  guten  SO^eufd^en  jur  ©eite  gel^abt  (Rosegger  in  IVirt  an  der 
Mohr).    93ater,  ber  war  mir  früher  alled  gewefen — ber  war  auf  Steifen,  unb 
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iäi  ni^t  oud,  ni^t  ein  gettu^t  (Sudermann's  Es  lebe  das  Leben,  p«  27). 
See  also  190.  i.  A«  b.  (i)  and  (2). 

2.  A.  The  perf.  participle  used  adjectively  and  substantively 
expresses  usually  a  condition  or  State  of  things  resulting  from 
previous  action  but  at  the  time  in  auestion  finished  and  completed, 
and  hence  with  the  exception  of  the  case  in  i.  B.  b,  above  can  onlv 
be  used  (i)  with  transitive  verbs  with  passive  force,  and  (2)  with 
active  force  with  intransitive  verbs  that  are  conjugated  wiüi  feia 
and  represent  a  State  or  condition  resulting  from  previous  action. 
According  to  the  very  nature  of  this  part,  which  expresses  a 
condition,  it  cannot  be  used  with  intransitive  verbs  which  are 
conjugated  witk  ^a^m  and  express  action,  or  with  reflexive  verbs 
which  express  action  of  the  subject  exerted  upon  itself.  Thus  we 
can  say :  S)er  geld^imte  gfuf  the  foot  that  has  been  lamed  and  is  now 
in  a  lame  condition ;  also  ber  umgefaQene  SBaum  the  tree  which  has 
fallen  and  is  still  prostrate,  for  we  say  S)er  SBaum  iß  umgefaUett,  the 
auxiliary  fein  expressing  State ;  also  substantively  betr  ®efanbte  the 
ambassador,  i.e.  the  one who  has  been  sent,  ^nca^fene grown  people. 
But  grammarians  maintain  we  should  not  say  (though  very  many 
do)  bie  flattge^abte  Unterrebung  the  interview  which  has  taken  place» 
nor  baö  m\<ii  Betroffene  Unglürf  the  misfortune  which  has  befallen  me, 
for  neither  of  these  participles  represents  a  condition  resulting  from 
previous  action,  but  both  express  only  simple  action. 

B.  The  lack  of  a  perf.  part.  with  active  force  for  transitives  and 
those  intransitives  that  are  conjugated  with  ^aben  leads  some  to  use 
the  perf.  part.  (already  described  as  limited  to  passive  use  with 
transitives  and  active  use  with  such  intransitives  as  are  conjugated 
with  fein)  with  active  force,  or  more  commonly  to  make  a  special 
form  by  adding  ^a(enb  to  the  perfect  participle:  t?on  fetner  mit  ben 
Sauren  jugenommenen  «^ergendfälte  (Gutzkow's  Söhne  Pestalozzis,  2» 
394).  Gtn  9tu«wdrtiger  —  fo  l^örte  id^  —  ]^a6e  bag  früher  bort  gejlanbene 
Oerdumige^   aber   )}erfaUene    ©ebdube   in   (Srbgang   ober  fonfbrte  encorbcn 


(Siorm* s  John  Riew'),  SDer 
Unterm  Birnbaum,  Hl);  bie 


c^on 


flarf  gefrü^flCidte  i^antordfo^n  (Fontane's 
rfer  f 0  f^ön  begonnene  9l6enb  (Jensen 'syipÄSÄÄs 
des  Wassers,  II,  17).  ^uf  einem  grünen,  bequemen  €ofa  lag  ber  x^t^ 
funbige  SBeiflanb  ber  gefrdnften  ober  gefrdnft  l^abenben  S^enf^l^ett  (Raabe's 
PeMin,  II.  chap.  xvii).  S)a8  3Bdrter^dud(i^en  trug  überaU  bie  @^uren 
eineö  Hiiet  l^eftig  getobt  l^abenben  Jtampfeö  (Li\iGnQ.von*s  Krieg  und  Frieden, 
Das  Wärterhäuschen).  In  case  of  reflexives  and  transitives  the 
reflexive  pronoun  or  Substantive  object  are  used  in  connection  with 
these  two  participial  formations :  OiK  biefem  na(3^  unb  nac^  ft(^  Verbreiteten 
©e^eimnid  (Goethe) ;  bad  ben  @rafen  befadene  Unglüct  (id.) ;  and  quite 
commonly  in  case  of  ßattge^abt  and  fiattgefunben :  flattge^abte,  flattge» 
funbene  SeftUd^feiten.  äiergeblid^  türmte  er  i^ni  aüe  n^dltirenb  berfelben  ^nt 
fl^  erhoben  l^abenben  ®c^n?ierigfeiten  tmb  ^nflope  bor  ber  0lafe  auf  (Raabe's 
A>  T.,  chap.  xxvii).  Grammarians  do  not  favor  any  of  these 
formations,  although  they  have  been  employed  by  good  authors. 
Usage  has  found  a  way  out  of  this  difBculty  in  a  number  of  cases; 
See  C.  a  and  b. 
C.  There  are,  however,  to  the  rule  as  stated  in  A  above  a  few 
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exceptions  or  apparent  exceptions  which  have  been  sanctioned  by 
good  usage : 

a,  A  number  of  transitive  verbs  and  intransitives  which  are 
conjugated  with  f^aUn  have  a  perfect  participle  with  active  force, 
which  can  be  defended,  as  these  participles  are  in  reality  feit  as 
adjectives  or  adjective-substantives,  since  they  denote  a  quality, 
fixed  habit^  or  State:  aSgefagt  professed,  open  (dn  aftgefagter  ^tint), 
UvoanUxt  versed,  erfo^ren  experienced,  gebient  veteran,  gelernt  by  trade 
(ein  gelernter  @c^u^niac^er),  ®efc!^n?orener  juryman,  {lutiert  well-read,  edu- 
cated,  trunfen  drunk(en),  t)erIogen  mendacious,  verfc^njiegen  taciturn,  &c. 

b.  A  few  reflexive  verbs  have  a  perf.  participle  unaccompanied 
by  fi^ :  bebati^t  mindful  of,  betrun!en  drunk(en),  befc^eiben  modest,  t>tx* 
bient  (from  early  N.H.G.  fl^  öetbienen,  now  replaced  by  p(^  um  etwad 
i^erbient  ntati^en)  of  merit  (ein  )7erbienter  SO^ann),  verliebt  in  love^  enamored, 
rtfältet,  er^i^t,  geü6t,  &c.  Thus  we  can  say :  S)ad  Jtinb  l(|at  iid}  erfältet 
and  ein  erfdlteted  Stint,  Also  S)ie  äSer^ältnifye  ^aBen  jtd^  )?er&nbert,  and  bte 
)}erän^rten  äSer^dltniffe.  But  the  formation  of  perf.  participles  from 
reflexives  is  in  present  usage  limited,  and  often  to  avoid  ambiguity 
recourse  must  be  taken  to  the  much  censured  construction  of 
placing  the  reflexive  pronoun  before  the  past  part.,  or  in  choice 
language  to  the  formation  of  a  relative  clause  or  some  other  con- 
struction :  S)er  flc^  jurüctgejogene  or  fic^  ^urudgejogen  l^aSenbe  @eiben^änb(er^ 
or  in  choice  language  S)er  @etben^dnb(er^  ber  {i^  J^rüdgejogen  l^t,  or 
S)er  in  bet  Surücfgejogen^eit  leSenbe  @eiben^dnb(er. 

c  A  class  of  trans.  and  intrans.  verbs  form  a  perf.  part  with 
active  force  which  are  only  apparent  exceptions,  as  these  participles 
comply  with  the  general  rule  in  that  they  express  a  condition : 
3^  ritt  ungeroafc^en  unb  ungefrül^flüdt  gegen  @eban  (Bismarck).  Start 
mu^te  ungegeffen  )u  SBette  ge^en  C.  had  to  go  to  bed  without  having 
eaten,  i.  e.,  in  the  condition  of  being  hungry.  9ri(,  ungeSetet  ifit  man 
ni^t  (Gerok).  Siebet  ungegefjen  tnd  ^immtlxt'vfy,  ald  mit  aOen  Za\ä)tn  t)oll 
gjrobiant  in  b'^göftM  (Anzengruber's  Das  vierte  Gebot,  i,  ii).  Cr  ging 
un^rdpariert  jur  Schule.  Thus  also  wngetrunfen,  ungeBeiAtet,  &c.  The 
participle  here  may  also  be  construed  as  an  adverb.  Perhaps  such 
words  were  originally  regulär  participles  with  passive  force,  the 
active  force  arising  later  from  a  shifting  of  the  grammatical  relations 
between  the  words  of  the  sentence :  Ungege{]en  fann  id^  bie  (Steife  nictt 
beurteilen,  where  the  participle  refers  to  ©peife.  Later  the  participle 
was  brought  into  relations  with  ic^,  and  such  sentences  arose  as  the 
second  one  given  above. 

The  noun  or  pronoun  used  in  connection  with  such  a  participle 
is  usually  its  subject,  but  sometimes  here,  as  in  182.2.6,  the 
participle  is  used  in  a  much  freer  way  to  express  a  dose  relationship 
between  the  idea  contained  in  the  noun  and  the  activity  contained 
in  the  participle :  Unb  nun  fübüe  fie  bie  ungefti^lafene  0^ad^t  (Ilse  Frapan's 
JVegscheide)  And  now  she  feit  the  efiects  of  the  sleepless  night. 

£  X  perfect  participle  cannot  be  formed  from  all  intransitive 
verbs  that  are  conjugated  with  fein,  but  only  from  those  in  which 
a  condition  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  verb  is  expressed. 
Thus  we  can  say  ein  entlaufener.  &\m  an  escapeä  slave,  because  the 
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slave  has  changed  bis  condition  by  escaping  from  bondage,  but  we 
cannot  say  ein  gelaufener  @fla»e,  although  we  say  ©er  ©Kate  i|i  gelaufen 
The  slave  has  run,  because  there  is  no  change  of  State  resulting 
from  the  action. 

3.  The  past  part,  does  not  necessarily  imply  past  time,  but  also 
often  present  or  future  time,  as  there  is  no  other  participial  form 
with  passive  force.  It  refers  to  the  past  when  the  context  points  to 
the  past,  as  in  Der  am  15.  b8.  (biefeö  «TOonat«)  eröffnete  9luöoer!auf  »irb  no<^ 
iid  (Snbe  bed  SJ^onatd  fortgefe^t,  but  it  also  refers  very  often  to  an  action 
that  continues  in  present  time :  mein  ijerel^rter  grreunb,  bie  öeliefcte  ül^utter, 
&c.  Thus  also  ©r  Ifl  bemüht,  Befhett,  &c.  See  also  184.  e.  Future 
time :  ©ad  ©eri^t  n^oHte  {!c^  auc^  ntc^t  fo  o^ne  »eitered  mit  einer  )9ie(let<^t 
na^^er  getabelten  Arbeit  belaflen  (Immermann's  Münchhausen,  2,  321). 

184.  On  account  of  the  paucity  of  participles  attempts  are  being 
made  to  form  additional  ones  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  fol- 
lowing  will  serve  as  examples  of  such,  most  of  which  are  not  yet 
generally  accepted : 

a.  A  present  passive,  formed  with  the  perf.  part.  of  the  verb  and 
the  present  part  of  »erben :  Der  ö^^offt  werbenbe  @l)rdf  Kng  the  offspring 
that  is  being  expected. 

b.  A  future  passive  formed  with  the  present  passive  infinitive  of 
the  verb  and  the  pres.  part  of  n?erben :  bie  in  a(^t  Xa^tn  begangen  n^erben 
n?erbenbe  Sejifeier  the  celebration  that  will  be  celebrated  in  a  week. 
This  construction  is  mentioned  by  Keller  in  his  Anübarbarus, 
p.  66,  but  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  not  found  it  elsewhere. 

c.  A  perf  part.  with  active  force ;  see  183.  2.  B. 

d.  It  is  now  common  to  use  a  participial  expression  made  up  of 
the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  and  gen?efen,  which  latter  form 
indicates  that  the  State  or  condition  expressed  by  the  participle  of 
the  verb  existed  in  past  time :  ber  in  Jüngeren  Saiden  üielbege^irt  gen?efene 
^(rjt  the  physician  who  in  younger  years  was  much  sought  aften 
See  also  194. 4. 

e.  Usually  the  perf.  passive  has  but  one  participial  form  (gelobt), 
and  cannot  show  here  the  shades  expressed  by  the  two  forms 
(regulär  passive  and  quasi-passive  form ;  see  194.  i.  A.  &  4)  of  the 
indicative.  To  emphasize,  however,  the  idea  of  a  state  or  condition 
of  things  in  past  time  the  quasi-passive  form  in  ^above  is  often  used. 
Since  the  usual  perfect  participle  is  not  only  used  for  past  time,  but 
also  for  present  time,  as  in  bad  t)on  mir  berool^nte  «^auS  (=bad  «^aud,  bad 
))on  mir  ben)o^nt  n)irb),  ambiguity  may  arise:  bie  bon  bem  berftorbnen 
{Rentier  ®d?.  bewohnte  iÜJol^nung  iji  ju  D^ern  anbenreit  an  bermieten.  The 
writer  of  this  advertisement  intended  the  participial  form  as  a  perfect, 
but,  as  G.  Wustmann  in  his  Allerhand  Sprachduntntheiten,  p.  162, 
3rd  ed.,  remarks  with  regard  to  it,  the  resultant  impression  is  rather 
an  uncanny  one,  since  the  form  may  be  construed  as  a  present 

Eassive.  The  ambiguity  can  in  the  present  instance  be  removed 
y  using  the  quasi-passive  form  which  calls  attention  to  a  past  state 
of  things :  bie  oon  bem  berflorbnen  {Rentier  Sd}.  Uvoe\)nt  gen^efene  ffiol^ung, 
&c.  In  Order  to  call  attention  to  a  past  act,  a  perfect  passive  part 
corresponding  to  the  regulär  perf.  passive  indic.  is  occasionally 
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formed  by  adding  toorben  to  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb :  bie 
jmi  verloren  gegansenen  ober  Oielme^r  t^ergeffen  toorbenen  Später  (Raabe's 
Guimanns  Reisen^  chap.  x). 

/  Participles  formed  from  the  modal  auxiliaries  are  now  occasion- 
ally  found,  usually  in  connection  with  a  dependent  infin. :  ber  fein 
fottenbe  9!Bi|  the  utterance  that  was  intended  to  be  witty,  bad  ni^t 
enben  looQenbe  ®eld^ter  the  laughter  that  did  not  seem  to  desire  to 
come  to  an  end. 

The  Infinitive. 

185.  The  infinitive  was  in  an  earlier  period  inflected  as  a  noun 
and  at  the  same  time  preserved  its  verbal  nature  by  admitting  of 
a  direct  object.  The  remnant  of  this  older  usage  of  inflecting  the 
infinitive  is  the  so-calied  infinitive  with  ju.  This  form  of  the  infinitive 
is  in  fact  a  noun  in  the  dat  govemed  by  the  prep.  gu.  This  ju,  as 
can  still  be  seen  in  many  sentences,  originally  meant  towards  and 
pointed  to  that  towards  which  the  activity  of  the  principal  verb 
was  directed :  SBir  gwangen  i^n  gu  bienen  (gum  S)ienß)  We  compelled 
him  to  serve.  (Sntfc^lte^e  bi^  )u  arbeiten  (gur  Arbeit)  Make  up  your 
mind  to  work.  3c6  ging  oxA,  einen  Srreunb  gu  Befuc^en  l  went  out  to  call 
on  a  friend.  This  gu,  however,  is  often  not  feit  as  a  prep.  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  the  infinitive  itself,  and  hence  this  prepositional 
infinitive  is  now  no  longer  confined  to^the  dat.  relation,  but  may 
also  indicate  the  nom.  and  acc.  relation,  where  formerly  the  simple 
infinitive  without  gu  could  alone  be  used :  SRac^gua^meu  erniebrigt  einen 
STOann  oon  i^o))f.  @ie  fing  an  gu  n?einen.  But  in  M.H.G. :  der  helt  (^elb) 
do  (bann)  trüren  (trauern)  began  (Nibelungenlied).  The  use  of  the 
infinitive  with  gu  has  greatly  gained  on  that  of  the  simple  infinitive, 
but  as  the  latter  is  still  in  certain  instantes  used  in  the  nom.  and 
acc.  relation,  it  is  necessary  to  note  carefuUy  the  following  detailed 
Statements  as  to  when  the  simple  infinitive  and  when  the  infinitive 
with  gu  is  used : 

A.  The  iNnNiTivE  with  gu. 

I.  The  infinitive  with  gu  is  used : 

1.  In  the  following  independent  relations : 

a.  As  the  subject  of  a  verb :  3u  überlegen  ifl  nid^t  bie  ®ad^e  ber  Sugenb. 
(Sxän  nütguteilen  iß  SRatur  To  communicate  one's  thought  and  feeling 
is  the  Impulse  of  nature.  @eine  ®(^ulbigfeit  getan  gu  %^Un  ifl  ein  ^ro^ 
im  Ungliia.  The  infinitive  without  gu  is  also  used  here ;  see  B.  1. 1.  a. 

b*  In  the  predicate  after  certain  verbs  (see  180.  A.  a)  as  a 
gerundive  with  passive  force,  and  with  active  force  after  biinfen  (in 
early  N.H.G.  without  gUj  see  Prov.  xxi.  2)  to  seem  and  fti^einen 
to  appear :  @d  iß  oiel  gu  tun  There  is  much  to  be  done.  @tne  fol^e 
Se^anUung  ifl  ni^t  gu  ertragen  Such  treatment  is  not  to  be  bome. 
S)er  8fatl  bünf t  mxdj  biefer  gu  fein.    (Sr  fd^eint  ein  e^rlic^er  SP^ann  gu  fein. 

2.  In  the  following  dependent  relations : 

a.  As  the  complement  of  a  noun  or  adjective,  representing  the 
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genitive  of  a  Substantive :  S)ie  Xmft  ju  fdjfreiBen  (=  bed  ®d^tei6ftid)  vxa 
Un  ^%pttm  Mannt  (&t  ifl  tnftbe  ISnfler  p  leben  (=  <£r  ifl  bed  £e8end  mübe)L 
&  In  the  dat.  relation,  as  the  object  of  the  prep.  )u,  after  verbs» 
verbal  nouns,  and  adjectives,  to  express,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  meaning  of  ^n,  the  aim,  purpose,  direction  of  the  action  or 
quality :  S)a  txtiWi  i^n,  beit  föjlli(^en  $ret8  ju  enoetben.  S)er  gfetnb  gmingt 
und,  bie  gfeflung  ju  t^erlafien.  Sr  l^atte  ben  -lianQ,  fietd  ber  Sotttommcti^t 
feines  eignen  9Befend  juju^eben.    (Sc  ifl  geneigt  ju  &6emei6em 


A^^.    This  is  the  original  ose  of  tu  with  the  Infinitive.    Here  the  )tt  is  not  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive  as  in  1.  a.  and  i,  above,  bat  a  real  prep.  nsed  in  its  nsnal  sense  of 
eUrectum  tawards. 

c.  In  the  acc.  relation,  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb :  S)a0  Ainb 
beginnt  ju  reben,  wie  ed  anl^ebt  gu  benfen.  SBarum  t)erfäumte  man  mic^  ]tt 
erinnern  ?    For  exceptions  see  B.  1. 2.  a,  6,  r,  rf,  e. 

3.  As  explanatory  of  a  preceding  anticipative  subject  or  object, 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  the  indefinite  ed  or  a  pronominal 
adverb.  In  apposition  with  a  subject :  <Sd  }iemt  |  bem  ebeln  SRanit,  ux 
gfrauen  SBort  ^u  achten  (Goethe's  Iphigenie,  5,  3).  In  the  relation  of 
subject  the  simple  infinitive  is  also  used  here ;  see  B.  1. 1.  o,  below. 
In  apposition  with  the  object  of  a  verb :  (Sr  witnfd^t  ed  fe^nU0«  btdy 
nur  nod)  einmal  wieberjufel^n.  In  apposition  with  a  pronoun  which  is 
the  object  of  a  prep.,  but  which  has  in  German  only  the  form  of  an 
adverb :  8Bir  flnb  bereit  baju,  bid^  )u  unterftü^n.  Seber  mup  banac^  trachten, 
feine  ©eele  öom  SBöfen  rein  ju  erhalten. 

4.  Certain  complete  Substantive  and  adverbial  clauses  (see  269. 
3;  27L  I.  c\  272.  A.  rf,  C.  g,  D.  c;  276.  C.  b)  211.  a.  *;  281»  b) 
may  be  contracted  to  infinitive  clauses  with  ya,  anftatt  ju,  o^ne  an, 
or  um  gu.  For  examples  see  the  references  just  given.  The 
infinitive  clauses  can  usually  without  changing  the  meaning  be 
expanded  into  complete  subordinate  clauses,  and  complete  sub- 
ordinate  clauses  can  be  contracted  to  the  infinitive  construction. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  case  of  the  verb  »iffen  there  is 
a  difierence  of  meaning  between  the  two  constructions :  (Sr  tct\%^  baf 
er  feinen  SBitlen  burc^fe^t  He  knaws  that  he  will  gel  his  own  tvay^  but 
dt  xcti^  feinen  9BiQen  burd^ jufe|en  He  knows  how  to  get  his  own  wqy. 

5.  The  infinitive  with  or  without  ju  is  often  employed  in  exclama- 
tions  and  in  general  in  excited  or  vivid  language,  where  without 
precise  grammatical  relations  it  becomes  the  bearer  of  the  thought: 
3(^  mö(^t'  euci^  aQe  mit  ei^er  <&anb  umbringen !  9Bai,  fortlaufrtt  1  <£r  ^tte 
feine  <&anb\)o(l  Seute  mtf)v\  ^ott^ulanftn,  ))or  einem  ^ann !  (Hauptmann 
in  Lager  scene  in  3rd  Act  of  Goethe's  Götz).    See  also  B.  1. 4,  below. 

6.  Afler  (an)treffen,  befommen^  erl^alten,  fin^n,  geben,  gelten  (180.  A.  a) 
to  be  possibk,  f)aUn,  fommen,  laffen  (=s  übrig  laffen),  ma^en  (see  B.  L 
2.  d.  toward  end),  f^enfen,  fd^iden^  fc^lagen,  fe^en^  überlaffen,  and  the 
impersonals  ed  gibt^  ed  gilt,  where  the  infinitive  with  ju  has  something 
of  the  force  of  the  gerundive  (see  180.  A),  expressing  necessity  or 
future  Obligation :  9Bir  trafen  ^>itU  Unorbnungeu  im  «^aufe  ju  befeittgen  an 
We  found  on  our  arrival  much  disorder  that  had  to  be  removed. 
Gr  befam  oft  £ügen  ju  f)bxtn  (=  er  nxxtfu  ^ören).   (Sd  ivirb  fortan  nt^td  me^ 
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}u  Ia(]^en  geBen  (H.  Hofimann's  Riümeister,  III,  p.  aio)  From  now  on 
there  will  be  nothing  to  laugh  about.  S)a  l^at  bie  Spende  toa^  ju  gaffen 
(Fulda's  Talisman^  2, 12I.  «^afl  be  bo<^  Tvteber  »ad  ju  ärgent;  «{^an^  (Haupt- 
mannes Einsame  Menschen,  Act  i).  (Sr  l^at  ))iel  ju  tun.  «&a(en  ®U  mi^ 
not^  wo^in  gu  fd^iden?  3^  fomme  no^  auf  il^n  ju  f^rec^en  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  about  him  later.  <Ste  fam  neBen  il^m  gu  fi^en  Chance 
brought  it  about  that  she  should  sit  near  him.  iSr  fam  unten  gu 
liegen.  S)ad  lä^t  no^  biet  gu  »ünf^en.  Slnna  ^aX  i^r  n^irflid^  ni^t  biel 
JU  f^affen  gemati^t  (Hauptmannes  E,  M.,  Act  3)  (see  also  B.  1. 2.  d. 
toward  end)  Anna  has  really  not  caused  her  much  trouble,  work. 
SBetI  bie  größeren  Aoßgänger  bed  $aßord  i^ren  ^eunb  baBei  mitunter  üBetf 
fielen  unb  i^m  ben  Jtopf  gu  Bluten  fti^Iugen  (Storm's  Hans  und  Heinz 
Kirch,  p.  12). 

For  the  construction  after  ed  gilt  see  Note  2. 

NcU  I.  Some  of  these  wordt  «re  med  here  in  a  certain  measnre  as  anxiliaries  and 
not  as  independent  -verbs,  and  it  shoald  be  remembered  that  they  also  can  be  nsed  in 
the  latter  way :  (5r  Bat  (has,  possesses)  alte  0iö(fe  gu  l»erfattfen. 

Note  2.  The  impersonal  c<  gilt  was  originally  constrned  only  with  the  acc.  of 
a  nonn :  (^t  gilt  betn  QSlüd,  beinen  Seft^  Your  happiness,  yonr  possessions  are 
at  stake,  lit.  It  will  cost  yonr  happiness,  your  possessions.  The  simple  Infinitive  has 
Substantive  force,  and  was  nsed  as  an  acc  here :  ^ie  gtlt'0  im  Sintern  nnb  BUnglina 
geBen  (Luther,  v.  Abendm,^  15^^)*  In  early  N.U.G.  the  genitive  of  measnre  conlu 
also  be  nsed  here  as  elsewhere  instead  of  the  acc.  of  measnre  (see  228.  iv.  a.  A.  a)  : 
S>a  gi(t'0  €(Bweigend  (Luther,  v,  Abendm.,  1538).  Formerly  the  construction  with 
um  was  also  nsed :  Unb  follt'^  bem  Heufel  um  ein  DBt  gelten  (Schiller's  Räübcr^^^  3). 
Later  the  gen.  and  prep.  constnictions  disappeared,  and  the  infinitive  with  ju  replaced 
in  part  the  simple  mfinitive  here  as  elsewhere,  so  that  to-day  both  the  innnitive  with 
and  less  frequently  withont  gu  are  nsed  here :  9^  gilt  unl  Beut',  Jtt  rüBwi  be^  Äönifl 
fteinern  4erg  (UhhmdV  ^ier,  )90  tt  9Bette  f fmftlicB  {^en  gilt  (Ludwig's  Makkabäer,  ij 
tllfo,  um  nn^  »on  all  bem  ©(Bvecf  gn  evBi'len,  gilt  ei>  eine  amüfante  93abefaifon  burq 
macBen  (Suttner's  Z?j>  Waffen  nieder  1 1,  p.  55).  <Dp(B  e«  galt  ba0  gemnnenbe  ®elb 
erfet^  (Ompteda*s  Eysm,  chap.  zu). 

7.  Quite  rare  is  the  construction  of  the  accusativc  with  the  in- 
finitive, as  found  in  Latin  and  in  part  also  in  English,  after  verbs 
of  reporting,  thinking,  knowing,  supposing,  wishing,  &c.  See  B. 
1. 5,  below. 

II.  I.  Position  and  Rektion  ofixu  The  gu  must  stand  immediately 
before  the  present  innnitive,  and  if  there  are  several,  must  be 
repeated  before  each  one :  Qx  l^offt  balb  gefunb  gu  ttjerben.  ©er  itijxtx 
gab  und  ein  ©ebic^t  aBgufcBreiben  unb  audn?enbig  gu  lernen.  If  there  are 
several  perfect  infinitives,  the  gu  is  used  but  once,  and  Stands 
between  the  last  participle  and  the  auxiliary,  which  is  also  used 
but  once,  being  found  with  the  last  participle  and  understood  with 
the  others :  5)er  »öwe,  fagt  SicBtenpein;  greift  einen  SDienfcBen  ober  ein  3:ier, 
bad  ni(Bt  cor  il^m  fliel^t,  nie  an,  ol^ne  fi^  bor^er  in  einer  Entfernung  bog  ge^n 
Bio  gn?ölf  ScBritten  niebergelegt  unb  feinen  €^)rung  gemeffen  gu  BaBen. 

a.  In  case  there  are  a  number  of  present  infinitives  there  is 
a  tendency  to  drop  the  gu  after  it  has  been  used  once  or  twice, 
as  the  simple  infinitive  here  as  in  1. 5  naturally  becomes  the  bearer 
of  the  thought,  the  exact  grammatical  relations  having  faded  from 
the  mind  :  ffiir  flnb  nur  ba,  über  bie  Sntereffen  unferer  refpeftit>en  Staaten 
unb  S>9naßien  gu  nKU^en,  jieber  bro^enben  SSerringerung  i^rer  ä^a^tfiellunij 

T  a 
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entgegenjuatMten  unb  lebe  mdglid^e  (Su)pttmat\t  ju  eningen  tracbten,  dfer« 
füd^tifl  bie  (S^re  M  ianM  ^üUn,  und  angetanen  @(^im))f  td^en  (Suttner's 
Die  Waffen  nieder!  II,  p.  183). 

2.  Subject  ofthe  Infinitive,  The  Infinitive  is  less  used  in  German 
than  in  ringlish,  especially  since  it  is  not  much  used  in  the  coih 
stniction  of  the  acc.  with  the  infinitive,  which  is  so  common  in 
Latin  and  English.  Thus  the  infinitive  construction  in  English 
must  often  be  rendered  in  German  by  a  complete  subordinate 
clause :  /  wish  him  to  come  3^  nsünfc^e,  ^p  er  fomme.  See  also  I.  7 
above,  and  B.  1. 5  below.  In  German  the  infinitive  can  only  be 
used: 

a.  When  the  subject  ofthe  infinitive  is  identical  with  the  subject 
or  object  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  proposition :  (5r  »erfpridtt,  no<^ 
l^eute  ju  fommen.    S)ürfte  i(^  ®ie  bitten,  ed  }u  tun  ?    (Er  riet  mir  ju  ge^. 

Note  I.  In  a  nnmber  of  expreniont  the  infinitive  has  a  subject  which  is  identical 
with  the  soppressed  object  of  the  i>rincipal  verb:  3<(  Bitte  |tt  bfbenfrn  I ^g you  u 
consider.  3q  rate  lU  koarten  ladvise  you  to  waü,  3(^  n»ünf^e  »o^l  geruht  gu  (oBca 
/  Aope  you  have  Aaa  a  good  night s  rest. 

Note  3.  Infinitive  purpose  clanses  or  danses  of  result  with  }n,  or  uut  %Vi  in  order  to, 
and  infinitive  clanses  of  manner  with  o^ne  witkout  nsnally  reqnire  their  snbject  to  be 
identical  with  the  snbject  of  the  principal  proposition.  if  such  is  not  tlie  case  the 
snbjects  shonld  be  made  to  be  identical  by  cnanging  the  snbject  in  the  principal 
proposition  or  in  the  infinitive  clause,  or  the  infinitive  clause  shonld  be  avoided  and 
replaoed  by  a  complete  subordinate  clause,  or,  in  case  the  verb  in  the  pnrpose  daose 
is  not  modified  by  too  many  objects  or  adverbial  modifiers,  be  replaoed  by  an  infinitive- 
substantive  or  a  verbal  noun :  not  ^te  UnglücfU^en  finb  Iftter  untergcbra^t,  o(ne  für 
i^re  fliege  gu  forden,  but  9J}an  ^at  btc  UnMäiid^tn  l^ter  nntergcbra^tr  oW  für  iiie 
Pflege  nn  forgen;  or  IDie  tln^lü(fli(^en  ttnb  l^ier  untnQthxtiä^t,  o^ne  ba§  für  i^re 
$9eae mmt  xoäxt.  dtaab  mir  bm ISBrfef  tum 9lBf(^rtiben  (not  ab)uf$rci&cn).  9r 
Miate  fein  %n(^  einem  grennb  gnr  2)nr4fi(lft.  This  nie  requiring  identical  snbjects 
in  the  principal  proposition  and  the  infinitive  clause  is  not  always  strictly  foUowed, 
good  usage  occasionally  admitting  of  violations :  ^ie  SRntter  rief  mi^  ^inetil,  im  t^r 

b.  The  infinitive  can  be  used  when  its  subject  is  a  general  or 
indefinite  one :  ©elegen^eit,  @uted  gu  tun,  finbet  fl^  immer.  (£r  Befaßt  jn 
dffnen  He  ordered  somebody  to  open  the  door.  Cr  ifi  fein  {Rot^fc^k 
unb  bie  «(^au^tmannd^enflon  ifi  nid^t,  um  {i(^  einen  a3ierer;;ug  bavon  ju 
l^alten  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyery  LXI).  The  infinitive  must 
here  be  replaced  by  a  subordinate  clause,  if  its  subject  can  possibly 
be  construed  as  identical  with  the  subject  or  object  ofthe  principal 
verb:  not  (Sr  n^ünf^t  gu  öffnen,  as  the  translation  of  Jtle  wiAes 
somebody  to  open  the  door,  but  Cr  n^ünfti^t,  ba§  geöffnet  n^erbe,  or  ba^  man 
öffne,  for  the  infinitive  construction  might  mean  He  wishes  to  open 
the  door, 

c.  As  in  English,  an  absolute  infinitive  with  gu  is  often  used,  the 
subject  of  which  has  no  reference  to  the  subject  or  object  of  the 
principal  verb :  S)te  SBaj^frl^eit  ju  fagen,  ed  flnb  ft^redlit^e  Seute,  btefe  alten 
(S^erudfer  (Klopstock). 

B.  The  iNnNixivE  without  ju. 

I.  The  infinitive  without  ju  is  used  in  the  following  constructions : 
I.  In  the  following  independent  and  dependent  relations : 
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a.  As  subject  of  a  verb,  e^ecially  in  short  pithy  sayings,  also  in 
general  used  here  quite  as  correctly  as  the  infinitive  with  ju, 
although  perhaps  not  so  frequently :  ©einen  gfeinben  k^erjeil^en  ifl  ebeL 
Sh:ei  atmen  mad^t.  Md  £eBen  ni^t  aOein.  UngelieBt  burcl^d  SeBen  ge^en,  ift 
mt^  art  roi^flffifl^idf/.ed  ip  ©^ulb  (Elbner-Eschenbach's  Unsühnbar, 
V).  Also  as  ezplanatory  of  the  preceding  anticipative  subject  ed 
or  bad:  Unb  l^rrlic^  beucht'  ed  mit^,  bie  SürfHn  fein  |  an  eined  8rürßen  ®eite 
(Schnitzler's  Der  Schleier  der  Beatrke,  p.  138).  Also  the  perfect 
infin. :  S)ad  loirb  mir  la  un^eimliti^,  jl^  breigig^al^re — na,  Bid  gum  brei^igßen 
3a^re  ald  Commis  voyageur  in  bei  ganjen  n^eiten  SBelt  ^erumgetrieSen  l^aSen 
unb  bann  gar  nicl^td  me|r  von  i^r  wiffen  tt)oOen  (Raabe's  GtUmanns  Reisen^ 
chap.  ii).  The  infinitive  without  io  is  also  found  in  older  English : 
To  Jtnow  my  deed,  *t  were  best  not  know  tayself  (Macbeth,  2,  2). 

&  As  a  predicate,  or  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  predicate 
after  ((et6en  to  remain,  fahren  to  drive  (intrans.)»  ge^en  to  go,  ^ei^en  to 
signify,  fommen  to  come,  laufen  to  run,  legen  to  lay,  liegen  (rarely  with 
Infinitive^  usually  wth  pres»  participle)  to  He,  reiten  to  ride,  fein  to 
be,  fc^icfen  to  send,  fti^Ieiti^en  to  creep,  ftd)  fe|en  to  sit  down,  f))ringen 
(see  ex.)  to  spring,  leapy  flehen  (rarely  with  infin.,  usually  with  pres. 
part.)  to  stand,  n^anbeln  to  walk,  stroll,  and  the  auxiliary  n^erben  in 
the  future,  future  perfect,  and  the  conditionals :  ^  VivAi  fl^n.  9Blr 
gingen  fpajieren.  8Btr  fuhren  fpajjieren.  8Bir  ritten  fpagieren.  ®enua  liegt 
fc^Iafen  (Schiller's  Fiesco,  2,  18).  @i^  aOein  le^en  ]^ei§t  gar  ni^t  leBen 
To  live  for  one's  seif  is  the  same  as  not  to  live  at  all.  «^interbrein 
ift  gut  reben  It  is  easy  to  talk  after  it  is  all  over.  !Dem  «^immel  iß  Uttn 
iroUen  au^  beten.  S)te  Sl^utter  \^idt  bad  Xinb  fd^Iafen.  S^it  ben  Safaien  ^at 
mon  mi^  fpagieren  gefd^idt  (W.  Meyer-Förster's  Alt-Heidelberg,  3,  7). 
Un^iI6ared  Sie^tum  bannte  i^n  and  3iinmer  unb  gemattete  i^m  ^öc^ftend, 
iei  f<!65ner  SBitterung  ein  »enig  in  bem  deinen  ©arten  f))ajieren  {U  f<^lei^en 
(H.  Seidel's  Der  Neuntöier).  5)ie  «Ite  l^atte  ji^  brinnen  in  i^ren  ge^n* 
ftvifi  fc^Iafen  gefegt  (Storm's  Auf  der  Universität,  vol.  ii,  p.  132).  S)er 
id  (for  ip)  fc^on  Xlod  (for  ®Iod')  {leben  fpajieren  gegangen.  2)ad  l^etf t : 
fpagieren  gefprungen,  mu^  man  eigentliti^  fagen  (Otto  Ernst's  Die  Gerech- 
tigkeit, I,  Verwandlung  i).  SBa«  fit^i  i^r  jj^orti^en?  (Schiller's  Die 
Piccdomini,  4,  5).  Unb  bie  diäter  nsanbeln  njürbeooO  in  ber  näc^ßen 
tlmgegenb  f))ajieren  (H.  Seidel's  Die  Geschichte  eines  Tales),  dx  n?irb 
loben.    (Er  nsürbe  {Ingen,  »enn  er  ni<^t  l^eifer  n;äre. 

Note,  Sfabren,  geben,  fommen,  (aufni,  leaen,  reiten,  f(^i<fen,  fi(^  fe^,  and  fpringen, 
cannot  be  freely  used  with  the  inüoitive,  but  only  occur  in  certain  set  ezpressions : 
!)flatb  ein  )>aar  SBo(ben  fubr  {ie  fdfton  toieber  eine  anbere  SS^ol^nuitg  fucben  (H.  Bahr*» 
TheaUr,  p.  64).  (ir  tte^t  früb  f^Cafen  He  retires  earfy,  bot  (Jr  aebt  taglicb  eine 
<Stmibe,  um  beffer  gU  ftbUfen  He  takes  an  hattf^s  vnilk  every  da^,  so  tnat  Ju  may  sleep 
hettor.  (it  gebt  (fommt)  ffiaffer  bplen.  (5r  gebt  baben,  effen,  etnfaufen.  3(b  0e^e  bte 
Stimmung  beobachten  (FteyUg's  Die  Joumalüteny  a,  a),  @o  trug  er  ba«  unfetige 
<S<breiben  Knt  nd(bfle  $o{lfdft$en  unb  ging  bann,  {t(b  audioeinen,  gu  feiner  STOagbalene 
(Eboer-Eschenbftch's  Rittmeister  Brandy  chap.  y).  ®ie  ifl  {i(b  anfUibm  gegangen 
(Schnbin's  Refugium  peccaiorum,  III,  4).  @ie  ging  }U  einer  9la(bbarin  Ubwa^en 
(Carl  Basae's  Die  schöne  Andrea).  fJRid^ael  fümmerte  {tcft  loenig  um  mi(b  —  bem 
«nftefl  bn  erfl  fUr  macben  fommen,  bag  i(b  aucft  toer  bin  (Sndermann's  üs  lebe  das 
Leben,  p.  37).  3(r  bobt  toobl  koieber  bie  gange  ^^A/l  £i(bt  aebtannt  in  eurer  J^ammer  ? 
5Dai  icb  eu(b  ni(bt  mal  bal  £i(bt  »rgnel^men  fomm' !  (Halbe  s  Mutter  Erde,  i).  JTomm 
frfibftficfen,  9Rama  (Berlep8ch*t  Fortunats  Roman^  P*  15)*    SIber  effen  fannfi  bn  bo<b 
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in  Vixa  fornmen  (M»ria  Janitschek's  Einer  Mutur  SUg,  XVni^.  %tt  SBinb  Unft 
^Ulm  (L.G.  to  hide\  There  has  fallen  a  dead  calm.  @ie  lifiX  ^4  auf  t>nit  €ofA 
'$(afen  gelegt.  IDie  ^ufaren  ünb  furagieren  geritten.  Examples  with  f^icf en  and  ^^ 
ej^en  are  given  above.  Although  in  tMse  and  sünilar  examples  gu  can  sometimes  be 
fornid  the  simple  infinitive  is  still  quite  common«  It  most  be  remembered,  howerer, 
that  it  has  its  limits.  It  is  an  old  Infinitive  of  parpose,  which  was  onoe  mach 
more  widely  nsed,  bat  is  now  replaced  in  most  part  by  the  infinitive  with  gn  or  im 
glt.  Compare:  ni  qam  ^tairan,  ak  nsfuUjan  ^Wnlfila,  Matth.  ▼.  17)  with  Lather's 
translation  of  the  same  passage.  The  simple  mfinitive  is  also  fonnd  here  in  older 
English :  Go  fetch  me  them  (Gen.  xxyü.  13). 

In  other  expressions,  however,the  infinitive  after  some  of  these  verbs  is  a  mntilated 
present  participle:  (5t  ge^t  fpagieten  (for  fpagierenb).  3(^  tackte  oft  9Xi  ben  oltcSr 
ori($inenen  SRann,  bet  (aU  bo4  <iu(^  in  feinem  €eben  tinen  $unft  (atte,  gu  bem  in 
l»et(^en  ©tunben  feine  €e(nfu<!6t  toanbcnt  ging  (Paul  Keller's  WtUdwinUr^  XIV). 
This  is  always  tnie  in  case  of  bleiben  and  toecten  (see  190.  i.  G),  and  often  so  in 
of  faxten,  ^epen,  reiten,  f(^(ei(^en,  and  toanbeln,  as  in  Qt  fd^rt  or  reitet  nKijierra. 

After  ^etfen  and  fein  the  Infinitive  is  usnally  a  tme  infinitive  nsed  as  a  pre 
nonn  ;  see  examples  above.    In  several  cases,  however,  the  infinitive  «fter  fein  may, 
pofsibly,  be  a  pres.  part.;  see  190.  i.  O. 

c,  As  an  imperative;  see  177. 1.  B.  ^ 

2.  The  simple  infinitive  is  used  in  a  number  of  dependent  and 
independent  relations  after  certain  very  common  auxiliaries  and 
auxiliary-like  verbs.  The  original  construction  is  little  feit  or 
completely  forgotten.    This  infinitive  Stands : 

o.  As  object  after  the  modal  auxiliaries  bürfen,  f5nnen,  mögen, 
muffen,  foQen,  n^oQen,  and  in  colloquial  speech  quite  frequently  brau^Kn 
to  need  to,  which  has  come  under  the  influence  of  this  group,  as  it 
has  assumed  one  of  the  older  meanings  of  bürfen  and  is  in  general 
by  its  new  meaning  related  to  these  words:  3c^  n?itt  ge^en.  S)u 
brau^fl  blo^  n^oUen  (in  choice  language,  perhats,  more  frequently  ju 
woQeni  «Cannes  ( H  auptmann's  Einsame  menscnen,  Act  2).  Some  use 
the  simple  infinitive  after  Brauchen  even  in  their  most  careful  pro- 
ductions :  3^  iteifi,  i^  iveig  1  S)u  braui^fl  i^r  £ob  ni^t  fingen  (Ebner- 
Eschenbach's  Eine  Vision).  3«^  Bin  bie  ^d^Iange  nt^t,  ba$  bit  bot 
meinem  Slicfe  Brau^tefl  BeBen (Hauptmannes  Dernrme  Heinrich^  5). 

Note,  Sßemtögen  diflering  from  mögen  reqnires  gu :  ^\t  Betrübte  ®tabt  t>enttag  M 
ni6t  )U  trofien.  Earlier  in  the  period  the  )u  could  be  omitted :  ^enn  er  Vermag  cuib 
ntQt  erretten  von  metner  $anb  (2  Kings  xviii.  29). 

b,  After  laffen  to  cause  (to  be  done),  have  (samething  done),  lead 
to»  let,  allow:  3^  laffe  ein  <&aud  Bauen  I  am  having  a  house  built 
3^r  SBenel^men  lägt  nüd^  glauben,  baß  i^  i^r  nic^t  gletc^ultig  Bin  Her 
conduct  leads  me  to  think  that  I  am  something  to  her.  S)er  O^erft 
ließ  bie  ®olbaten  jn^ei  <Stunben  ru^en  The  colonel  let  the  men  rest  two 
hours.     dt  läft  fld)  Betrügen  He  allows  himself  to  be  deceived. 

c.  After  Bebeuten  to  mean»  Blafen  (see  ex.)  to  command  by  means  of 
the  bugle,  l^eipen  to  bid,  direct,  teil  (order),  command,  call,  Reifen  to 
help,  (e^ren  to  teach,  lernen  (but  berlernen  to  unkam  with  gu)  to  learn, 
nennen  to  call,  name,  and  sometimes  bergeffen  (usually  with  )u)  to 
forget:  2)ie  ^a^r^eit  ju  fagen,  l^ätte  i^m  ni^td  anbered  Bebeutet,  aU 
Vermutung  audframen,  mit  einem  eitlen  ^(rgn^oBn  ein  gutrauU^  fDi^äbd^en^i 
vergiften  unb  feinen  Beflen  Sreunb  berleumben  (Hans  Hopfen *s  Der  Stell' 
Vertreter,  IV).  3d^  n?enbe  mi^  gu  meinem  »gorniflen :  „SBtBerl  Slvoncieren 
Blafen ! "  (Liliencron's  Kriegsnovellen,  Anno  1870,  Unter  flatternden 
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Fahnen),  dx  ^at  il^n  fd^iveigm  Reifen.  Wtan  l^teß  miti^  fommen  I  was 
directed  to  cotne.  SBet  ^at  (Sie  benit  raupen  Reifen?  Who  told  you 
to  sraoke  ?  or  What  business  had  you  to  smoke  ?  (&(  lehrte  mic^ 
lefen.  S)ad  nenne  id)  f^Iafen  That  is  what  I  call  a  good  sleep.  S3ergi§ 
nur  nt^t,  bei  ^(bel^etb^n  guten  ^ag  fagen,  Xinb  (Schulze-Smidt's  Denk* 
ibft  an  Deutschland  in  der  Nacht ^  II)« 

A^/tf.  After  (elftvcn  and  lernen,  and  sometintes  after  (elfen  and  Beigen,  gn  nuty  stand 
before  the  dependent  infin.,  espedally  if  the  Infinitive  is  modined  by  a  clause  or 
a  namber  of  words :  34  (atte  lieber  )U  lachen  gelernt  (Jensen's  Heimkunfi,  II,  3). 
3(^  loin  bit  (elfen  yx  lernen,  bag  e^  »eber  vornedm  no^  moratifc^  ifl,  ntel^c  ®elb 
an^augeben  «(4  man  qat.  The  }u  Stands  r^nlarly  after  the  passive  here ;  see  178.  a. 
B.a.  in  Gennan  the  passive  is  in  general  little  used  in  connection  with  an  infinitive, 
except  as  described  in  178.  a.  B.  d,  Hence  ///  was  directed  iogovk  nsnally  translated 
by  flKan  ^ieg  i(n  ^e^en.  After  the  active  or  passive  form  of  to  teil  {'»  to  order)  the 
Infinitive  with  to  may  be  employed  in  English,  while  in  German  the  infinitive  clause  is 
replaced  by  a  subordinate  clause  with  a  finite  verb:  I  told  htm  ox  He  was  told  togo 
3d^  f<^te  yxfcx  or  36nt  toutbe  gefagt,  bag  er  ge^en  ntüffe. 

d.  After  the  foUowing :  verbs  of  perceiving  and  knowing,  a^nen 
to  forbode,  fl^  benfen  to  imagine  taone's  seif»  flc^  bünfen  to  seem,  finben 
(more  commonly  with  pres.  participle)  to  find,  ful^Ien  (and  likewise 
fpüren  and  em^^finben)  to  feel,  glauben  to  believe,  1^5ren  (and  likewise 
Demel^men)  to  hear,  feigen  (and  likewise  bemerf en,  merfen,  erblideu,  gen?a^ren, 
and  flauen)  to  see^  n^ä^nen  to  believe,  fancy,  imagine,  iviffen  to  knowy 
but  with  ju  in  the  sense  to  be  able  to,  know  how  to ;  also  after  führen 
to  lead,  ^aben  to  have,  ntadpen  to  make,  tragen  to  carry,  n?iegen  to  rock, 
jeigen  to  show :  9^an  benfe  fl^  (dat.)  biefe  Ferren  in  biefen  Seifen  l^aufen 
(Gregorovius's  Korsika,  i,  14).  3^  bünfte  nU^  bur^  bie  £uft  fti^tt)eben 
(or  perhaps  more  commonly  fc^n^ebenb)  or  gu  \^wtUn.  Also  the  dat. 
with  bünfen:  3ti^  an  ©retc^end  @eite  beulte  mir  n^trHii!^  in  jenen  glücf«* 
U^en  ©efilben  (El^ftumd  gu  n?anbeln  (Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit, 
If  5)*  S)a  fanb  ic^  {le  eined  SO^orgend  mit  faum  not^  umflorten  ^ugen 
auf  i^ren  «Sifjfen  liegen  (Franzos's  Der  Gott  des  alten  Doktors,  p.  99). 
Cr  fa§  no(^  lange,  bi6  ber  a^onb  fc^on  unter  war  unb  er  Mt^  f^lafen 
glaubte  (Storm's  Ein  Doppelgänger,  p.  213).  Cr  fpürte  feine  Siugen 
feu(3^t  n?erben  (Maria  Janitschek's  Einer  Mutter  Sieg,  VII).  5Der  unten 
®te^enbe  gerca^rte  nun  enblid;  au^  ben  äungen  n^ie  eine  groge  fcl}n}arje  Staube 
um  ben  SBaum  l^erum^längen  (Storm's  Wann  die  Äpfel  reif  situi).  34 
fejjfe  jte  taugen  I  see  her  dancing.  9Bo  er  flc^  n)ieberum  nad;  ben  Srunnen 
...  ta))pen  mahnte  (Volks'Zeitun^,  26. 196.  A).  SBenn  i^  euc^  ba  {Igen 
unb  feieren  weip  (P.  Heyse's  lyov.,  150)  When  I  know  that  you  are 
sitting  there  freezing,  but  (£r  njeip  fol^e  (Sc^roierigfeiten  gefcljirft  gu  löfen 
He  knöws  how  to  sohe  such  difflctdties  adroitfy,  Sr  führte  i^n  am  Slrme 
fpagieren  He  took  him  out  Walking,  holding  him  by  the  arm.  Gr 
f)at  bad  ® elb  im  Jtaflen  liegen.  3)ad  ma^te  mic^  laut  auflachen.  „  9Bo  warjl 
tu  benn?"  „Sßltm  ©orgen  etnjaö  fpagieren  tragen**  (Maria  Janitschek's 
Einer  Mutter  Sieg,  IXJk  <&ab'  i6)  bo(^  fd^on  man^mal  ein  grof  ed  Ainb 
bamit  fd^lafen  geirtegt  (Goethe's  Egmont,  Act  3).  ^an  geigte  und  bad 
®(f)log  S^anoan  blinfen  (id.).     For  other  examples  see  262.  III.  2.  C. 

We  sometimes  find  the  infinitive  with  gu  afler  f)ahtn  and  machen 
in  accordance  with  the  general  trend  from  the  simple  to  the 
prepositional  infinitive :  S)ad  ma6)t  mi^  gu  la^en  (Goethe).  Cr  (at  bad 
@tü>  im  Aaflen  gu  liegen.    The  infinitive  with  gu  is  no  longer  thus 
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found  m  the  literary  language  after  maci^n,  and  after  ^6en  it  has 
never  been  used  here,  although  it  is  common  in  dialect.  In 
connection,  however,  with  a  dat  of  the  person  interested,  ma^Kit 
usually  requires  )u  before  the  dependent  infinitive  according  to 
A.  1. 6 :  S)a8  ma^t  mir  gu  (trafen  that  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  work, 
keeps  me  busy.  Also  ^abm  may  be  similarly  used  with  ju; 
see  (2)  below. 

(1)  The  infinitive  after  the  verbs  in  the  above  list  is  in  many  cases  the 
mutilated  form  of  the  present  i>articiple,  which  once  stood  here,  and  whidi 
is  still  in  case  of  ntac^eii  preferred  in  certain  expresstons,  and  in  case  of  fc^  and 
erblicfrn  is  still  occasionally  used,  and  in  case  of  bünfrit,  finbm,  gtanben,  lodlyiim, 
and  gfigen  is  used  quite  freely :  IDod  mad^t  i(n  raftnb.  Öt  maä)t  fein  Steigt  an  bie 
Sttont  grUenb  (formerly  also  gelten,  as  in  Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit^ 
II,  7)  He  urges  the  validity  of  his  Claims  upon  the  throne.  IDer  ^t  gu  $rotos 
f od  gegeben,  baS  er  ba0  SRäbd^en  im  SRonbff^ein  von  i^red  IBater^  IDoc^  Kcttcmb  nnb 
im  äBalbe  laufcnb  gefel^  ^abe  (Raabe's  Frau  Salome^  chap.  x).  I^nn  crbttcfre 
er  von  Seit  gu  Seit  i^itn  9lrm  einen  Xeller  guiet^t  fi^iebenb  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von 
Geyer,  XX).  @ie  ^anben  auf  ber  Sanbfirafe,  »0  bor  IDcftor  feinen  <Sinf)>dnnec  becrit« 
toattenb  fanb  (Raabe's  Zum  wilden  Mcam,  chapw  x).  (Sine  Ston  . . .  btc  bcn 
Se^be^anbft^u^,  tt>el(^n  i^c  ba4  ^ntigc  {eben  |eben  Xag  vor  bie  ^üfe  loirft,  {cbe«  SSal 
XMAtt  aufnimmt,  unb  —  bae  Reifere  immer  bm  ^ufet  ober  brei  ®affen  toeiterab  liegenb 
tD&(nt  (id.>  Der  Lar,  p.  9).  93or  jenem  99ilb<4en  . . .  ba^  (Rubintf  im  ®arten  mit 
fetner  fc^önen  jungen  Stau  an  einem  Xulpenbeet  ootbeifpoaierenb  gei^t  (F.  Heyse's 
Im  Paradiese,  I,  chap.  v).  Sometimes  after  toiffen :  m  ging  frlig  nm  bae  ^utf 
^nm,  in  bem  et  ^e  tangenb  ttufte  (Ludwig's  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde,  II). 

In  English  there  is  a  distinct  shade  of  meaning  between  the  participle  and 
infinitive  here.  Compare  J  saw  him  COMING  up  the  rocul  and  /  saw  hitn 
COME.  The  participle  has  descriptive  force,  while  the  infinitive  calls  attention 
to  a  completed  action  or  a  Statement  of  fact.  In  German  no  such  distinction 
is  regularly  made  between  infinitive  and  participle,  for  in  some  cases  the 
participle  is  rarely  used  or  not  employed  at  all.  In  some  cases»  however, 
this  distinction  seems  to  be  observ€^d:  J^aifec  Dtto  III.  fanb  ben  erften  beutfc^ 
J^aifer  auf  einem  fleiuernen  &\xii!ji  ftj^mb,  bie  Jhrone  auf  bem  faupt,  ben  (Rei<j^apfel  in 
bet  ^anb  (Moltke).  3m  Jtriege  finben  tt)ir  ben  J(6nig  Dpfer  ooügie^  (Ranke).  In 
earlier  periods  the  infinitive  and  participle  were  both  found  with  a  number  of 
these  verbs.  As  a  fixed  difterenttation  did  not  develop,  and  the  participle  in 
careless  pronunciation  lost  its  final  b  and  thus  became  identical  m  form  with 
the  infinitive,  the  latter  construction  in  most  cases  became  established  and  the 
possibility  of  making  a  beautiftil  shade  of  meaning  was  lost. 

(2)  ^aben  is  used  in  a  number  of  idiomatic  expressions,  of  which  some 
require  no  gu  before  the  infin.,  while  others  require  it:  (Sr  l^t  gut  n^ca 
(construed  as  a  Substantive  in  the  acc.)  It  is  easy  for  him  to  talk.  (Ir  ^  am 
tcbcn  (gerundive)  He  has  to  make  a  speech.  dr  ^at  l^ier  nit^td  gu  befe^lm  He 
has  no  right  to  give  commands  here.  (5r  l^t  mit  mir  gu  tun  He  has  to  de 
with  me.    See  A.  1. 6. 

(3)  This  use  of  the  infinitive  after  to)ifen  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  case  where  an  infin.  in  an  elliptical  clause  apparently  foUows  toiffen,  bat 
in  reality  is  dependent  upon  a  modal  auxiliary  understood :  @ie  loufte  ni^, 
toa^  [fte]  aul  ber  ^(^e  machen  [foUte]  She  did  not  know  what  to  make  out  of 
the  affair. 

(4)  In  English  the  simple  infinitive  is  used  after  a  number  of  these  verbs  in 
the  active,  while  the  infinitive  with  to  is  employed  after  the  passive :  /  heard 
him  say^  I  made  him  come ;  but  He  was  heard  to  say.  He  was  made  to  com€* 
The  passive  construction  is  not  used  here  at  all  in  the  German. 

e.  After  tixa:  (i)  In  the  common  expression  nit^td  tun:   Cr  tut 
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tii^td  ate  flagnt  He  does  nothing  but  complain.  (2)  For  emphasis, 
when  instead  of  the  simple  finite  verb  the  infinitive  of  the  desired 
verb  is  used  dependent  upon  tun.  Emphatic  words  are  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  clause  or  sentence,  but  a  finite  form  of 
the  verb  rarely.  If  the  verb  is  to  be  made  emphatic^  the  Infinitive, 
which  alone  contains  the  verbal  meaning  and  hence  the  important 
part  of  the  verb,  now  usually  introduces  the  clause  and  is  then 
foUowed  by  a  finite  form  of  the  auxiliary  tum  which  merely  marks 
the  vfxhdl/ünction :  So6en  tat  fle  itic^i  üiel,  fle  ^ielt'd  t)om  Überflug  She 
rarely  praised  anybody,  as  she  thought  it  superfluous.  Xnn  tue  i^ 
{e^t  fe^r  n^enig,  nur  benfen  unb  em)}finben  I  am  actitiff  now  very  little, 
only  thinking  and /eeling.  «Sutfc^er  n)iO  16)  xt>of)l  fein  unb  auf  bem  IBocfe 
fl^,  aBet  felbft  {teilen,  bad  tue  i^  nic^t  To  be  sure  I  like  to  be  coachman 
and  sit  upon  the  box,  but  I  will  not  myself  help  to  draw  the  coach. 
In  dialect,  also  in  the  language  of  children  and  clumsy 
Speakers  in  general,  tun  is  oflen  used  with  a  dependent  infinitive 
which  is  not  restricted  to  the  first  place  in  the  proposition.  This 
construction  differs  from  the  emphatic  form  described  above  in 
that  it  is  a  mere  periphrasis  for  the  simple  verb :  Qtx  tat  mi(^ 
fennen,  obwol^I  iä)  i^n  ni^t  fennen  tat  =  (&t  fannte  mit^,  obvovbl  i^^  i^n  ntt^t 
fannte.  S)a  täten  {le  fld^  trennen  =  !Da  trennten  jle  flc^.  For  irr^^lar 
past  tense  in  this  construction  see  210.  a.  In  older  English  the 
i^form  was  thus  used  promiscuously  with  the  simple  form  of  the 
verb  without  a  difference  of  meaning,  but  later  a  differentiation 
took  place,  so  that  the  do-form  has  become  fixed  in  the  emphatic, 
negative,  and  interrogative  form  of  Statement :  It  does  matter.  It 
doesn't  matter.  It  doesn't  matter.  Does  it  matter?  Does  it 
matter?  Doesn't  it  matter?  Doesn't  it  matter?  Notice  that 
in  English  the  do-form  is  always  accented  when  the  Statement 
is  emphatic,  while  in  German  the  infinitive  receives  the  stress  and 
Stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  proposition.  The  German  emphatic 
form  does  not  correspond  closely  to  the  English,  for  it  is  only  used 
to  emphasize  the  simple  verb,  not  to  emphasize  the  Statement 
(3)  In  dialect  the  past  subjunctive  of  tun  is  used  instead  of  n^ürbe  to 
form  the  conditional ;  see  190.  i.  E.  b. 

Noie,    3n  itands  with  iwi  in  the  idiom  gn  totffen  tun  to  annonnoe,  acquamt  with, 
1A  lomebody  know,  make  known.    Compare  w€  äoyou  to  wü  (a  Cor.  viü.  i). 

^  The  infinitive  without  gu  is  used  when  it  is  employed  to  repeat 
an  idea  contained  in  a  finite  verb  which  has  already  been  used,  no 
matter  what  its  construction  in  the  sentence  may  be :  «  Se^e  bi^  an 
meine  Srufl  unb  fc^Iafe."  !Der  (2^(fäffer  ermannte  fK^  n?ieber :  » Schlafen  ! 
baju  n^irb  feine  ^t\t  me^r  fein  1 "  (Rosegger). 

4.  The  simple  infinitive  is  often  used  in  questions  introduced  by 
sorae  interrogative  word,  where  the  infinitive  in  fact  depends  upon 
some  auxiliary  understood :  3a,  wad  ba  tun,  Sngelfe?  (Fontane's 
SUchliftf  chap.  i)  What  in  the  world  shall  I  do,  Engelke  ?  Some* 
times  the  innnitive  with  ju  is  used :  9Bad  nun  gu  tun  V  (Grillparzer's 
Argonauten,  a).  As  the  original  construction  has  become  indistinct, 
the  simple  infinitive  is  now  used  very  freely,  and  in  excited  or 
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vivid  language  without  predae  grammatical  reladonsoften  becomes 
the  b^er  of  the  thought :  ^Sto  voit  Süaxfftit  bantber  gewinnen  ?  3^r 
fd^retben?  9Bie  bm  Sßrtef  in  ^re  <&änbe  (Dielen?  Unb  bann  —  quaboll 
Iforren,  M  bie  Antwort  fdme,  ^itütiäft  oergebUi^  ^anen !  (Franzos's  Der 
Gott  des  alten  Doktors,  p.  13^  SKein  ganged  Skfen  Kumt  fl^  gegen  bie 
äb\dfmliäit  $rari9  auf,  bie  in  meinem  (^Iternl^ufe  ^rrft^t.  —  SBeja^Ien  — 
immer  bejol^Ien  —  Vfyn,  ffkäft,  Ütbt,  —  aOed  beja^Ien !  (Sudermann's  Die 
Ehre,  4,  4). 

5.  Tbe  accttsative  with  the  infinitive,  as  in  Latin,  was  common  earUer  in  the 
period,  and  still  occurs  in  the  classics  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  but  it  has 
nnce  disappeared.  It  is  found  after  such  verbs  as  achten,  benfen,  gUuben, 
frnnm,  fagcn,  &c.,  more  commonly  without  gn  earher  in  the  period,  and  later 
with  gu :  i(^  ac^tc  H  btUit^  fein  (2  Pet.  i.  13),  but  in  revised  editions  id^  ad^tt  H 
bittig  )n  fein,  ^icr  rubet  SDlartin  Saufermann,  iDrnn  man  ben  ruben  fagnt  fann,  brc 
feinen  Sebtag  nid^tl  getan  (Weckherlin).  In  Lessing  it  is  especially  common  in 
relative  clause»:  IDiefet  Aft^ine«,  ben  er  ein  fo  elenbed  £eben  gn  fübren  glaubt 
The  infinitive  is  now  replaced  by  some  other  construction,  especially  a  sub- 
Ordinate  clause :  IDiefer  ii)d)iati,  ber,  loic  er  glaubt,  ein  fo  elenbed  Seben  fü^rt. 

II.  In  the  different  constructions  described  in  I,  above,  the 
infinitive  Stands  uniformly  only  when  it  has  present  force.  In  case 
its  force  would  be  past, — 

a.  It  assumes  the  form  of  the  perf.  infin.  after  the  modal 
auxiliaries  and  the  auxiliary  n7erben:  Ott  wiQ  ed  gefe^en  ^aBen  He 
pretends  to  have  seen  it.  Ott  n>itb  ie(t  n^o^I  gefc^tieben  |aben  He  hai 
probably  written  by  this  time. 

^ffie.  The  perf.  infin.  depending  tipon  these  modal  auxiliaries  shoold  not  be 
confoonded  witn  another  constniction  having  exactly  the  same  form,  bot  a  quite 
different  meaning — namely,  baben  in  the  infinitive  depending  npon  a  modal  anziliary, 
and  having  on  the  other  hand  a  perf.  part.  with  passive  force  depending  npon  itself : 
3(b  looUte  a((e4  bif^^nfib  erfldrt  baben  I  wanted  to  have  everything  explained  from 
a  bistorical  Standpoint  More  freqnent  and  forcible  than  (aben  is  tDtffen :  9lunta 
»ottte  feine  ©ottpeit  in  menf(bli(b^  <>bet  tierif^^ee  ©eflatt  ))orgeflent  loiR^en  Nnma 
did  not  want  to  have  any  god  represented  in  the  form  of  man  or  beasL  Also 
feben  is  thus  nsed :  Qv  »ottte  biefe  Qfrage  mit  butteret  ©elaffcnbett  bebanbelt  feben 
He  wanted  to  have  this  question  discussed  with  cheerful  composedness.  This  con- 
stmction  with  baben  (also  tviffen  and  feben)  falls  regularly  under  i,  and  is  only  giveii 
here  to  prevent  its  being  confonnded  with  the  constmction  in  a,  above. 

b.  Except  often  in  the  subject  relation  (see  i.  a,  above,  under  I\ 
it  assumes  the  form  of  the  perf.  part.  in  all  the  other  constructions 
in  I,  even  after  the  verbs  marked  rare,  and  also  after  erfcbeinen  to 
appear  and  fdjeinen  to  seem :  Unüerfud;t  (subject)  fcbmedt  nii&t  You 
cannot  teil  how  it  tastes  without  first  having  tried  it.  ®elbflerfa^ren 
(subject)  ifl  ba«  fldyerjle  Personal  experience  is  the  surest  way. 
9lufgef(3^oben  (subject)  ift  niti^t  aufgc^joben  (predicate)  Having  deferr«! 
a  matter  is  not  the  same  as  having  given  up  the  idea  altogether. 
S)ie  ®d^Ia(j^t  ift  loerloren  (predicate)  gegangen  The  battle  has  been  lost. 
Cr  fam  mit  bem  S^effeir  in  ber  «&anb  ^erjugelaufen  (predicate  appositive). 
He  came  running  up  with  the  knife  in  bis  hand.  SRacb  einiger  ^ni 
fam  auc^  eine  Qit^t  neugierig  in  bie  ©tube  gegutft  (Paul  Keller's  Wald- 
Winter,  XIV).  Cgnwnt  fani  mit  einigen  auf  ben  S^^arft  geritten.  «&eu(enb 
fam  ber  @turm  geflogen.  In  the  five  preceding  sentences  ge^n  and 
fommen  have  perfectlve  force,  i.e.  the  attention  is  called,  not  to 
an  activity  in  its  entirety,  but  to  its  close,  and  hence  the  peifect 
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participle  is  used,  for  the  action  which  it  Indicates  is  also  completed. 
The  foUowing  sentence  from  Uhland  seems  to  be  constructed  after 
the  analogy  of  the  preceding  modeis,  but  the  parallelism  in  the 
thought  is  not  perfect :  S)ann  ge^t'd  bur^  Sannenwdlber  ind  grüne  Sal 
gefprengt.  !Da9  l^eif  t  fd^le^t  genorfen  (predicate)  That  was  a  bad  throw. 
S)ad  ^ei^t  gelogen  (predicate)  That  was  what  people  call  lying.  S)ad 
^i^t  red^t  ben  0}agel  auf  ben  Stopf  getroffen  (predicate).  Dad  ift  leidet 
gefagt  (predicate)^  aber  fd^iver  getan  (predicate)  That  is  easily  said,  but 
difiicult  to  do.  S)ied  ifl  natürltti^  gu  n?eit  gegangen  (predicate)  This  is 
of  course  going  ioo/ar,  or  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  perf.  part 
Ilere  of  course  he  went  toofar.  S)aö  war  benn  aber  bo^  wo^I  etwa«  i|tt 
9iel  l^erlangt  (predicate)  But  that  was  surely  asking  a  little  too  much. 
(Sin  üBort  mad^tüQed  ungefd^el^en  (objective  pred.)  One  word  will  smooth 
over  the  unpleasant  feeling  (bring  it  about  that  all  will  be  as  if  the 
unpleasantness  had  not  happened).  ^ad  l^ife  i(^  gefd^Iafen  (objective 
pred.)  That  was  what  I  call  a  good  sleep.  (£r  füllte  flti^  gefränft 
He  feit  hurt  about  it.  Sei;  vqxVl  i^n  beßraft  feigen  I  want  to  see  him 
punished.  Qx  f(!^eint  uneutfti^Ioffen.  S)ie  Seute  erfti^einen  mir  leQt  aUe 
lieben^würbtger  gen^orben  (Meinhardt). 

Note,  The  perf.  part.  here  is  in  some  cases,  as  after  the  yerl»  in  L  a.  ^,  the  original 
constmction,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  an  elliptical  perf.  infin. :  ®eine  fftutter  fd^rint 
fru^  geftorben  [gn  fein]. 

186.  When  two  infinitives  connected  by  aW  depend  upon  one  of 
the  verbs  xnentioned  above  as  not  requiring  gu  with  the  dependent 
Infinitive,  they  both  are  usually  without  the  ju,  but  not  infrequently 
the  second  Infinitive  takes  gu  contrary  to  ruie:  SD^tt  ber  SBelt  mu§ 
niemanb  leben,  ald  von  {te  brausen  »iU;  ifl  er  brauchbar  unb  flid;  foQt'  er 
jic^  lieber  bem  Seufet  ergeben,  ol«  ju  tun,  wa«  jie  Witt  (Goethe).  Com- 
pare:  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God, 
than  io  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness  (Psalm  Ixxxiv.  lo).  When 
two  infinitives  iised  as  subjects  are  in  the  same  manner  connected 
by  al0,  they  usually  both  take  gu  or  both  are  without  it,  but  oflen 
contrary  to  ruIe  the  one  takes  ju  while  the  other  is  without  it: 
^ber  SBrütfen  abgubred^en,  i|l  Itx^itt  aW  aufbauen  (Boy-Ed).  The  first 
Infinitive  may  be  without  the  ju  while  the  second  one  takes  it. 

187.  The  active  infin.  often  assumes  passive  meaning  in  the 
foUowing  constructions : 

1.  After  l^ei^en,  ]^5ren,  laffen,  feigen,  and  less  commonly  füllen :  SBir 
fel^n  ben  (Stein  em^orroinben  We  see  the  stone  being  drawn  up.  (5r 
liep  ben  9(rgt  ijoltw  We  had  the  doctor  sent  for.  äUir  mußten  bie  ^ür 
bom  ©^lojfer  öffnen  lajfen  We  had  to  have  the  door  opened.  by  a 
locksmith.  3(1^  laffe  mir  üon  btr  nt(^td  befehlen.  We  occasionally  find 
the  passive  form  instead  of  the  active :  Unb  ba  f{(efl  bu  nun  und  ftel^ft 
i^n  ))on  bem  braoen  germanifitf^en  $tnfel  bon  93ater  unb  ber  läc^erlt^en  «&ere 
feiner  SOtutter  immer  me^r  bergogen  werben  (Raabe's  Der  Lar,  p.  158). 

a,  Sometimes  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  infin.  is  active  or  passive :  3c^ 
l^örte  i^n  rufen  means  /  keard  him  calling^  or  heard  him  called  by  some  one, 

b,  Formerly  also  matten  belonged  to  this  list :  9){an  tat  aHe^,  um  fld^  oon  bem 
itönig  bemerfen  gu  mad^en  (Goethe*s  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit^  II,  7). 

2.  After  certain  other  verbs ;  see  180.  A.  a,  b,  c. 
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The  Infinitive-Substantive. 

188.  Different  from  the  preceding  infinitives,  which  can  be  used 
substantively  either  as  subject  or  object,  is  the  abstract  neuter 
infinitive-suDstantive,  which  may  take  an  article  or  other  adj.  modi- 
fiers  before  it  and  is  declined  as  any  noun  in  «en,  and  is  written 
with  a  capital  letter :  Ü)ad  unauf^5rU^e  deinen  M  StinM  the  constant 
weeping  of  the  child.  3(^  (in  M  streitend  miibe.  S)er  Sr6en  SBftnen  ifi 
ein  l^elmli^  Sad^en  (proverb).  9(uf  Sachen  folgt  9Betnen.  SP^it  SBarten  vsin 
nid^tS  erreicht.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  article  (or  other  modifying 
adj.)  that  distinguishes  this  Substantive  from  the  verbal  infin.  used 
as  subject  or  objecto  and  when  these  modifying  worAs  do  not  stand 
before  the  Substantive  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them :  (&t  lernt  fd^reiben.  (Er  lernt  nt(^t  nur  @ci;rei6en  iin^  £efen,  fonbem 
aud^  ©eogra^l^ie  unb  ©efc^id^te.  In  the  first  sentence,  fd;ret6en  expresses 
an  activify,  in  the  second,  (Sd^reikn  a  branch  of  study. 

a.  This  Substantive  has  still  verbal  nature  in  it,  since  it  can  take 
an  acc.  object  and  adverbial  modifiers,  which,  however,  are  usually 
written  as  one  word  with  the  Substantive :  Da0  9ßa$|falten  the  faculty 
of  keeping  in  bounds ;  bad  Ü^angfanuje^en  the  slow  movement  Notice 
that  the  objective  and  adverbial  modifiers  of  these  verbal  substantives 
must  as  in  case  of  verbal  infinitives  always  precede.  However,  there 
is  no  regularity  in  the  method  of  writing  ttiese  Compounds :  M  Qu» 
ilage'treten  (or  bad  ju  ZaQt  treten,  or  bad  3utagetreten)  ber  legten  (Enigniffe. 
See  also  c,  below,  and  Note  thereunder. 

&  In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  such  substantives  from  reflexive 
verbs,  it  is  necessary  in  some  cases  to  use  the  reflexive,  as  in  ba^ 
Immer  tiefere  ©ic^oerfenfen  In  baö  SBort  be8  «gerrn  The  penetrating  ever 
deeper  into  God*s  Word.  In  some  other  cases  it  is  still  usual,  in 
accordance  with  older  usage,  to  drop  the  reflexive :  bad  iBejtnben  health, 
bad  betragen  conduct,  bad  ^Se^nneu  reflecting.  S)a  voax  ein  gfreuen,  n?enn 
er  wieber  tarn.  S)o(^  »ad  gefti^a^  auf  ber  erflen  „Steunton,"  bie  i(^  (efuc^te? 
(Ein  groped,  flerdi^ed  Sedieren  (Suttner's  Die  Waffen  nieder!  I,  p.  lo). 

c.  It  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  object  to  be  compounded  with 
the  Substantive,  for  it  can  oflen  be  placed  after  the  Substantive  as 
a  dependent  objective  genitive,  and  thus  in  this  respect  the  infinitive- 
substantive  differs  from  the  verbal  infin.,  as  the  latter  requires  its 
object  to  precede  in  the  acc.  (in  the  dat.  or  gen.  of  course,  if  the 
finite  verb  would  require  it) :  £)ad  Cffen  unreifer  orüc^te  iß  ungefunb,  but 
Unreife  8rrü(^te  ju  effen  ifl  ungefunb. 

Note,  Sometimes  in  early  N.H.G.,  as  (^vite  oommonly  in  ewlier  peiiods,  the  infini- 
tive-ftubstantive  could,  like  the  verbal  inhnitiye,  take  an  object  in  the  acc :  Sßottev 
^be  i(^  tDol  I  9[ber  t>o(nbrin0en  ba^  gute  (now  SßoUbringen  be^  ®utrn)  ünbe  \ii  nt^t 
(Rom.  YÜ.  i8).  The  object  in  this  constrnction  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  object  of 
a  verbal  noon  and  also  that  of  a  verb.  It  Stands  after  the  infinitive-substantive  jnst  as 
the  object  of  a  verbal  nonn,  and  it  is  in  the  acc.  jnst  as  the  object  of  a  verb.  Thns  the 
Infinitive-Substantive  in  this  constmction  shows  more  Substantive  nature  than  the  one 
described  in  a,  The  object  of  the  infinitive-snbstantive  is  now  usnallj  in  the  gen.> 
which  shows  that  the  innn.  is  now  feit  as  a  true  nonn. 
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189.  The  infinitive-substantive,  which  has  much  the  same  force 
as  verbal  nouns  in  English  (as,  To  read  is  profitable,  or  Reading  is 
profitable),  has  an  abstract  meaning  bordering  upon  the  abstract 
verbal  nouns  endine  in  «unn  and  those  formed  from  the  past  tense 
of  strong  verbs.  The  relation  of  this  infinitive-substantive  to  the 
other  verbal  nouns  is  that  the  former  is  more  abstract  and  hence 
cannot  usually  take  a  plural,  while  more  of  the  concrete  enters  into 
the  latter,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  instructive  sentence : 
3>ad  Untetfi^eiben  ifi  xMeii  \%\^X,  benit  ber  Unterfc^ieb  jirifti^en  groei  S)ingen 
ifl  oft  fo  otrflecft,  baf  bic  Unterfd^eibung  bed  einen  )9on  bem  anbem  faum 
nt5gli(^  if}.  This  close  distinction  cannot  always  be  detected  so 
clearly  as  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  hence  they  are  often 
confounded,  and  we  find  the  infinitive-substantive  instead  of  one  of 
the  other  more  correct  verbal  nouns,  especially  as  the  infin.  is  a 
favorite  construction :  bad  ^fge^en  ber  @onne  instead  of  ber  ^(ufgang 
ber  ®onne  the  rise  of  the  sun ;  bad  anfertigen  bed  ®arged  instead  of  bie 
Slnfertigung  bed  ®arged  the  making  of  the  coffin. 


Formation  of  Compound  Tenses. 

190.  I.  A.  The  present  perfect,  indicative  and  subjunctive,  of 
transitive  and  most  intransitive  verbs  is  formed  with  the  present 
indic  or  subj.  of  ]^a6en  and  the  perfect  participle  of  the  vero  to  be 
conjugated,  but  some  intransitives  (see  191)  form  this  tense  with  the 
present  of  fein  and  the  perfect  participle :  (indic.)  ic^  ^a(e  gelobt,  but 
v^  Bin  gefaQen ;  (subj.)  i(%  ^abe  gelobt,  but  i(4  fei  gefallen. 

The  imperative  in  this  tense  has  only  two  persons,  the  second 
and  third.  The  second  person  is  formed  with  the  present  imperative 
of  ^aben  or  fein  and  the  perfect  participle^  and  the  third  person  with 
the  present  subjunctive  of  ^aben  or  fein  and  the  perfect  participle : 
'^(At  nie  umfonft  gelebt !  (Gutzkow).  3n  bie  (Sde,  Sefen !  £efen !  @etb'd 
gewefen !  (Goethe*s  Zauberlehrling)  Into  the  corner  with  you,  brooms! 
May  you  soon  have  ceased  to  be  water-carriers  I  3nd  ®rab !  S)ie 
®^aufe(n  l^er !  (Sr  fei  gen^efen  (Kleist's  Käulchen^  2,  8)  Into  the  grave 
with  him  I  Bring  on  the  shovels  I  May  he  soon  have  ceased  to  be  I 

o.  Another  form  of  the  pres.  perf  indic  and  subj.  is  now  common  even 
in  good  authors,  however,  with  a  shade  of  difference  in  meaning.  To  the 
regulär  pres.  pexf.  form,  qr^bt  is  often  added  if  the  verb  is  trans.,  or  gnorfni 
if  the  verb  is  mtrans.,  to  mdicate  that  a  past  condition  or  State  of  things  is 
to  be  represented  rather  than  a  pastar/:  ^(^  l^be  bad  SBu(^  lange  verloren  gel^abt ; 
nun  ^be  id^  tA  loieber  (D.  Sanders).  9li(l^t  auf  bir  lafltt  bie  @%ulb,  bu  I^afi  bein 
^cr|  ber  Siebe  nic^t  verfc^loffen  ge^bt  (Jensen's  Das  Bild  im  Wasser ^  p.  433). 
f)er  einige  SRonate  verreiß  gnoefm  mar  (P.  Heyse's  Im  Paradies^  2,  347)  who  had 
been  away  from  town  several  months. 

ö.  The  auxiliaries  ^aben  and  fein  in  this  tense  are  frequently  omitted  in  the 
subjunctive  and  indicative :  ( i)  In  subordinate  dauses :  tk^n  fragte,  ido  er  gnocfcn 
[fei^  XdoA  er  ^(trieben  [b^be].  Towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  Century  and 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century  this  dropping  of  the  auxiliary  was 
almost  the  rule.  It  still  occurs  not  infrequently  in  prose  except  in  sentences 
containing  a  participle  with  the  form  of  the  iniinitive.  where  it  is  now  quite 
rare.    Often :  SQenn  er  biefen  SBrief  felbjl  gefd^rieben  \{fiii\,  fo  toift  id^  i^n  anreden. 
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but  SBenn  er  blcfen  »rief  fetBjl  ^t  f^rnBen  fonnen,  fo  toUf  i^  i^n  Ättjleaeti.  In  such 
sentences,  howevcr,  as  the  last  Lessing  still  frequently  onaits  the  auxiliary. 
This  Omission  of  the  auxiliary  is  a  characteristic  of  the  literary  rather  than 
the  spoken  language.  It  is  by  some  severely  condemned.  Thosc  who 
favor  it  claim  that  the  auxilianea  aie  useless  ^rammatical  forma  without 
real  meaning.  This  tendenq^  to  use  the  participle  alone  as  the  bearer  of 
the  thought  is  also  elsewhere  manifest,  as  described  in  183.  i.  G.  This 
Omission  is  most  common  in  the  past  perfect  tense  in  lively  narrative :  aber 
ein  loeitau^  gröferer  Ölu^nt  old  ber  alte  ©tammbaum,  festen  il^m  tie  Xaifa^t,  baf  feine 
9(nen,  bie  ein{l  gnr  felben  3»t,  ba  bie  ^Murger  arme  @(^tt>ei)er  IDt^naflen  0eloefeti# 
breit  auf  i^ren  ®ütem  im  Sraungan  ^tftfftn  unb  bann  bem  J^aifer  dlubolf  bie  (Sr» 
toerbung  btcfe6  ®ava  ttUU^tttt,  nun  feit  gel^n  ®ef(^Ie(^tem,  feit  aller  $Be|t|^  oeitan 
toar,  aTIergetrenefle  JDiener  i^rer  Ferren  geloefen^  atd  Ärieger  ober  S3eamte  CFranzos's 
Der  Gott  des  alten  Doktors^  p.  88).  In  poetry  fein  Is  sometimes  omitted  in 
the  subordinate  clause,  when  it  is  not  a  mere  auxiliary,  but  is  the  copula: 
IDie  mir  bie  fRd(^flen,  ^aben  mit^  oenatrn  (Grillparzer's  König  Ottokar^  5). 
Occasionally  in  prose :  ^o(^  er  trug,  tote'«  üblit^,  t»om  Dl^r  gum  D^r  unter  bem 
raüeiten  J^inn  burd^  einen  f(^malen,  grauen  SBartfran|  (Jensen's  Heimkunft^  11^  3). 
(2)  In  principal  dauses,  m  the  crisp  style  of  telegrams  and  also  in  familiär 
style :  \\^  b^be]  ®^  telegrapbifd^  bie  Slngelegen^eit  gelcfl  (from  a  telegram).  !Riui, 
[^fl  bu  bi(^]  gut  amüpert,  iTinbd^en  ?    Also  in  vivid  language ;  see  188.  i.  G. 

B.  The  pastpetf.  of  trans.  and  most  intrans.  verbs  is  formed  with 
the  past  tense  of  ^aben  and  the  perf.  part.  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated, 
but  some  intransitives  (see  191)  form  this  tense  with  the  past  tense 
of  fein  and  the  perf.  part :  (indic.)  ic^  ^oiXt  gelobt,  but  i(^  tt?ar  gefallen; 
(subj.)  i^  ^dtte  gelobt,  but  x^  vooxt  gefatten« 

a.  As  in  certain  dialects  the  pres.  perf.  replaces  the  past  (see  165. 3.  b)^ 
the  past  perf.  is  replaced  by  a  special  form  made  by  addmg  gehabt  in  case  of 
transitives  and  getvefen  in  case  of  mtransitives  to  the  regulär  pres.  perf. :  99in  t(^ 
f(^ulb,  baf  ber  93aron  flt^  im  Simmer  bei  mir  l^at  eingef(^(i(^en  (perf.  for  past)  ? ! 
3(^  ^ab'  t^n  nit^t  l^inbefleat  ^el^abt !  (instead  of  l^atte  binbefleUt)  (Haibe's  Das 
tausendjährige  Reich,  p.  31).  ^ann  ^ai  ^6f$  («  fie  |i(|)  über  bad  J^inb  ^'koorfen 
(perf.  for  past),  unb  ^at'd  fo  (ana  niebergebrücft  (perf.  for  past)  in  bie  Jtiffen  mit 
t^rem  gangen  Seib,  l\A  bal  IDimb  (  (»SDtdbcben)  erflicft  ((!  g'nefen  (instead  of 
erflicft  loar)  unter  ber  £afi  (Telmann).  For  the  use  of  this  form  in  indirect 
discourse  see  171.  2.  B.  e. 

This  formation  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  literary  language  in  the 
Infinitive  with  the  force  of  the  past  jHsrfect,  although  grammarians  have  not 
generally  recognized  a  past  perfect  Infinitive:  Submig  fc^eint  fi(4  entfernt  gn 
l)aben  //  seems  that  Z.  hos  withdrawn,  or  £.  fc^eint  ft(b  bamall  entfernt  gu  ^aben 
//  seems  that  Z.  withdrew  at  that  time^  but  S.  f(!^eint  ^dft  entfernt  gehabt  )U  l^bea 
(Wustmann's  Sfrachdummheiten^  p.  Iio,  3rci  ed.)  //  seems  that  JL  had 
withdravnu 

b,  A  past  perf.  form,  corresponding  to  the  pres.  perf.  described  in  A.  a, 
above,  is  now  common  in  good  authors.  The  participles  gel^abt  in  case  of 
transitives  and  gemefen  in  case  of  intransitives  are  added  to  the  regulär  past 
perf.  to  form  a  past  perf.  with  a  slight  difference  of  meaning.  This  past 
perf.  differs  from  the  regulär  one  in  that  it  expresses  a  state  or  condition  of 
things  instead  of  an  action  :  3(^  ^atte  ben  SBrief  f(!^on  gefd^rieben  ge^bt,  all  vb 
beine  Slnfrage  befam.  There  is  quite  a  pronounced  tendency  in  the  colloquial 
Speech  of  the  classical  period,  and  especially  that  of  our  own  time,  to  direct 
attention  in  this  manner  to  a  State  or  condition  of  things,  while  in  choice 
language  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  act,  and  hence  the  usual  past 
perfect  form  is  used :  3ci^  ^ffiWt  ben  95orfaf(  balb  toieber  »ergeffen  gehabt  (H.  rfoff- 
mann).    (Sr  ^ätte  fie  (biefe  (5ntbe(fung)  gern  vermieben  ge^bt  (Byr)  He  would 
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gladly  have  prevented  this  discovery  (would  gladly  have  kept  the  matter 
concealed).  J^aum  koat  fic  genefen  unb  f)attt  (priemt  gehabt,  »ieber  ein  bi$(^en  fßtnt 
gn  faffen,  cX9  ^a$  grofe  Unglücf  gefc^^  (Boy-£d).  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
use  this  past  perfect  tense  form  instead  of  the  regulär  one,  even  where  the 
referenoe  is  clearly  to  an  act  and  not  to  a  State  or  condition :  ^oB  „Stbicu" 
^tte  ftc  genau  in  bem  nämltd^en  %on  l^orgebrac^t,  mit  bem  er  t6  ^amaU  an  ber 
Gartenpforte  gefprod^  unb  fle  brauf  etttibert  gehabt  (Jensen's  Das  Bild  im 
Wasser^  p.  307). 

c.  The  auxiiiaries  (aben  and  fein  are  often  dropped  in  subordinate  clauses 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pres.  perf. ;  see  A.  ^.  (i). 

C.  a.  T\i^fiitur€f  indic.  and  subj.,  is  fbrmed  with  the  pres.  indic. 
and  subj.  of  »erben  and  the  simple  infin. :  (indic.)  i(ki  n^erbe  loten,  ic^ 
vtroe  fallen ;  (subj.)  iti^  »erbe  lefien,  id^  iverbe  fallen. 

Noii  T.  The  infin.  here  seems  to  be  a  cormpted  fbnn  of  the  pres.  paiticiple,  which 
was  used  in  c&rlier  periods,  fts  in  the  foUowing  sentenoe  from  the  fourteenth  Century : 
selic  (fettg)  sint  die  da  reines  heizens  sint,  wan  (»  beun)  sie  werdent  (loerben)  got 
(®ott)  sehende.    See  G. 

NoU  a.  In  M.H.G.  and  sometimes  in  early  N.H.G.  the  fntnre  was  formed  by  means 
of  the  auxiiiaries  tooKen  and  foKen,  just  as  in  English  to-day.  The  present  Gennan 
fonn  of  the  future  is  a  decided  improvement,  as  it  expresses  the  idea  of  futurity  pure  and 
simple,  while  Moden  and  foHen,  and  in  English  will  and  shall,  contain  a  certain  element 
of  modality,  implying  in  addition  to  the  idea  of  futurity  that  of  desire  and  authority. 
The  use  of  looQen  to  ezpress  futurity  still  continues  in  the  infin. ;  see  h, 

b.  The  fut  infin.  is  formed  with  the  infin.  of  Xüoütn  and  the 
infin.  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated :  (Sd  f^eint  regnen  ju  »oOen  It 
seems  about  to  rain.  ®orbon  qah  üBngend  bie  93erflc^rung,  ed  gnäbig 
ma^en  gu  »oflen  (Fontane's  C^cäe,  chap.  vi)  Gordon  assured  her, 
moreover,  that  he  would  not  be  too  severe.  9^an  trennte  fid^  frül^, 
aber  bo0  mit  ber  Suflt^erung,  am  anbern  ^age  fpoteßend  um  fieben  beim 
gfrii^fiüdf  fein  j(a  »oQen  (id.,  Die  Poggenpuhls,  chap.  xiv), 

D.  The ßihireperfeci,  indic.  and  subj.,  is  formed  with  the  present 
indic.  orsubj.  ofnierben  and  the  perfect  infinitive:  (indic.)  i^  nTerbe 
gelobt  ^aben,  i^  werbe  gefallen  fein ;  (subj.)  i^  »erbe  gelobt  ^aben,  i6)  »erbe 
gefallen  fein* 

E.  The  present  candüuma/  is  formed  with  the  past  subj.  of  »erben 
and  the  simple  infinitive :  t(^  »ürbe  loben  I  should  praise,  i^  lo&rbe 
faSm  I  should  fall. 

o.  The  infinitive  here  is  the  mutilated  form  of  the  present  participle ;  see 
Gy  below.  The  conditional  is  in  fact  the  past  subjunctive  of  the  peculiar 
tense  form  described  in  G,  below,  consisting  of  the  present  tense  of  loerben 
and  the  present  participle  or  infinitive  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated.  The 
indicative  of  this  past  tense  is  lost.  Before  it  disappeared  it  had  become 
a  mere  periphrasis  for  the  usual  simple  past  tense,  having  lost  its  original 
meaning:  Mofe«  aber  marb  gittern  (>Bjitterte)— Acts  vii.  33.  ^a  mart  i<b  )n 
bem  9IUen  je^en  (->  IDa  fagte  <^  ^u  bem  Slten)— H.  Sachs.  The  surviving  past 
subj.  of  this  formation  is  tbus  a  periphrasis  for  the  simple  past  subj. 
Grammarians  would  limit  its  use  to  the  principal  proposition  of  conditional 
sentences  and  to  indirect  discourse,  but  in  accordance  with  its  origin  it  is 
used  more  widely  even  by  good  authors  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  simple 
subiunctive,  as  described  in  160.  i,A.a;  169. 1. 1).  a ;  169. 2.  B.  a ;  169. 2. 
C.  Sf  and  £. Notes-  Gn  account  of  the  lack  of  clear  subjunctive  forms  and 
the  general  dislike  for  the  simple  forms  of  this  mood  this  usage  is  spreadin^. 
The  best  usage^  however,  instead  of  thus  using  interchangeably  the  condi- 
tional and  the  sunple  subjunctive,  indines  to  difierentiate  them,  so  that  the 
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former  expresses  future  time  and  the  latter  present  time,  or  in  subordinate 
clauses  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  principal  verb  :  SBie  fte  laufen,  a(6  ob  fte 
aud  3u(!er  toärrn  (present  time)  unb  bie  f(l^tt)eren,  ftifc^en  fRrgentTO)>feii  an  i^nen 
(ctfen  nnb  auflöfen  ivixTben  (future  time) !  (H.  Böhlau's  Adam  und  Eva,  chap^  i). 
(Sl  ^tte  ben  Slnft^nn,  all  »ürbt  {wouid)  fit^  bie  ®)»efuIatiott  me^r  ber  $mp^rrie 
bnr  Stabt  gutoenben  (future),  but  ®d  I^atte  ben  Slnfd^ein,  all  tt>enbete  (wers  turtUng) 
fl^  bie  ®pefu(ation  mel^t  bet  ^eripl^ierie  ber  @tabt  gu  (Gontem|x>raneity). 

b.  In  dialecti  especially  S.G.  dialect,  the  conaitional  is  often  formed  witfa 
tat  (past  subj.  of  tun),  both  in  the  active  and  passive  in  principal  and 
Subordinate  propositions :  IBliebefl  auc^  bu  ba^eint,  IRaj^l,  morgen  \hX'^  bit  getotf 
nt(^t  leib  fein  (Rosegger)  If  you,  Natzl,  also  would  remain  at  home,  it  would 
oertainly  be  better  for  you  to-morrow.  ,,  ttnb  bet  fieben  ©(^werter  toegm  tooUte 
i(^  no(^  \^%%Xi"  meinte  ba<  ®rau^u|»t,  ,,b)enn  fte  ^(t  täten  vctgolbet  merben"  (id.) 
'  As  to  the  seven  swords,  I  also  wanted  to  say/  remarked  the  old  man, '  tt 
would  be  better  if  they  should  be  gilded.' 

F.  The  perfect  conditional  is  formed  with  the  past  subj.  of 
werben  and  the  perfect  Infinitive:  i^  tvürbe  geIo6t  l^aben,  ic^  loitt^ 
gefallen  fein. 

G.  In  early  N.H.G.  Compound  tense  forms  consisting  of  the 
present  or  past  tense  of  n^erben  in  connection  with  the  pres.  parL 
of  the  verb  were  used  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  an  action 
in  the  present  or  past:  (^  n)irb  laufenb  He  is  beginning  to  run. 
Chr  n)arb  laufenb  He  began  to  run.  In  the  same  way  the  present  and 
past  tense  of  fein  were  used  with  the  present  participle  to  indicate 
the  continuance  of  an  action,  just  as  the  progressive  form  of  the 
verb  in  English :  (Sd  waren  oAtx  3üben  gu  3erufalem  wonenb  (Acts  H.  5). 
The  present  participle  in  these  constructions  oflen  goes  over  into 
the  Infinitive  form :  6r  warb  laufen,  er  war  wol^nen.  This  change  of 
form  was  rendered  easy  and  natural  on  one  band  by  the  fact  that 
the  present  participle  had  in  careless  speech  become  identical  with 
the  infinitive  in  form,  on  the  other  band  by  the  analogy  of  other 
similar  constructions  which  require  an  infinitive  afler  auxiliary 
verbs.  The  participial  and  infinitive  forms  in  connection  with  fein 
have  lingerecf  on  even  up  to  our  own  day  in  the  case  of  the  verb 
vermuten :  3<^  war  mir  ®ie  in  beut  SJorgimmer  ni^t  k^ermutenb  (Lessing's 
Emilia  GaloUi,  2, 7).  9Bad  gilt'd^  bad  warft  bu  ni^t  Vermuten  (id.,  Nathan^ 
2,  i).  @o  etwad  war  i^  )?ermuten  (Müllner's  Die  Schuld,  4,  i).  &  gibt 
oiele  Sftebendarten  für  bie  SBetdubung,  bie  ben  S^^enft^en  iiBerfomnit,  wenn 
if)m  etwad  Begegnet,  beffen  er  f!^  bur(!^aud  ni^t  i^ermutenb  war  (Raabe's 
Hastenbeck,  chap.  xiii).  The  construction  of  werben  with  the  in- 
finitive has  become  obsolete  except  in  two  very  common  cases^ 
where  it  has  taken  on  a  slightly  difierent  meaning,  serving  as 
the  regulär  tense  form  of  the  future  (see  C.  a.  Note  i,  above)  and 
the  conditional  (see  E.  a).  In  some  dialects,  however,  as  in  Austria, 
the  present  participle  survives  here  with  its  original  force :  <Sp  oft  bie 
Sieb'  auf 'n  @A6]^of6auer  fonimt,  wirb  6ei  i^m'd  Stabel  laufenb  nnb  ba  l^fpelt 
er  bie  ganje  ölte  ©efd^ic^t'  ober  (Anzengruber's  Kreuzelschreiber,  i,  i). 

The  construction  of  fein  with  pres.  part  may  be  surviving  in  a  few 
colloquial  expressions :  (Sr  ift  f fti^en  He  is  a-fishing.  (Sti  wirb  wo^l 
fifti^en  fein,  meinte  er  (Kinkel).  3ti^  f)ait  @ie  überaa  gefuc^t :  ed  f}it^,  6te 
feien  fpajieren  (Sophie  Junghans  in  Zwei  Brüder,  vol.  I.  p.  80).    6r 
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Ift  mit  ffinnr  Warna  ftjajimn  gcn>efen  (Wildenbruch's  Die  Alien  und  die 
Jungen,  p.  55).  3«  nit  ba^oam  b'  SBäurin  ?  Answer :  9la,  fie  id  Be idjtcn 
(Anzengruber's  Kreuzelschreiber,  2,  i).  As  these  forms  are  con* 
strued  as  inünitives  üu  is  also  found  before  them :  9Btp  ju  ru^en 
(=  fei  TU^cnb,  rul^ig)  (Wickram's  Rollwagenbüchlein,  103,  3).  Unb  al3 
er  itteber  ju  fifd^en  irar,  |  ba  (ie§  iti^  einen  ®(^a|  if^n  ftnben  (Schiller's 
Macbeth,  1,  4).    The  ju  in  these  forms  has  disappeared. 

The  present  participle  is  still  often  found  in  connection  with  both 
nerben  and  fein,  but  it  now  has  here  only  the  force  of  an  adj. :  Qx  ifl 
s^ermögenb  He  is  rieh.  ®eBt  jebcn  3n?«if«I  öuf#  ßw^t  SO^ann  ijl  flerfcenb 
{in  a  dying  condition)  (Ebner-Eschenbach's  Mallans  Frau).  Sl^rc 
€titnme  ijl  etfleT6enb,t9e4iiu(j^enb(Hauptmann's  Versunkene  Glocke,  Act  5). 

2.  These  Compound  tenses  are  often  abbreviated  by  suppressing 
the  non-personal  part,  i.  e.  partiiciple  and  infinitive,  when  the  sup- 
pressed  words  can  easily  be  supplied  from  the  context.  This  ab- 
breviation  may  assume  two  forms  : 

a,  The  personal  part  of  the  verb,  1.  e.  the  auxiliary,  may  alone 
remain,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  pronouns  bad,  eö,  waö,  which 
represent  the  suppressed  non-personal  part  of  the  preceding  verb 
with  all  its  modiners,  and  thus  stand  for  the  whole  thought  ex< 
pressed  in  the  preceding  sentence :  !Du  iviirbefl  fle  ia  nid^t  gejrauncien 
\aU\\  ?  0lein,  ba8  l^ätte  id^  nit^t,  or  S^lein,  bad  wjurbe  \<b  ni(^t  You,  certainly, 
would  not  have  forced  her,  would  you  ?  No,  I  would  not.  @ie  ^at 
gefügt,  )ra|)rlt^  fle  ^ai  ed  She  has  atoned  for  it,  indeed,  she  has.  <St 
$at  ^ubtert,  xca^  t(^  ni^t  ^aU. 

b,  The  personal  part  of  the  verb  may  alone  remain,  tinaccom- 
panied  by  a  pronoun,  the  suppressed  words  easily  being  supplied 
from  the  context.    »&ätteft  bu  i|n  nehmen  mßflen,  Selma?    ^ewij?  ^ätt' 


waic.  Do^rs  1  1  11  give  you  a  gooa  souna  cnrasning.  oc^  n;et^;  n?ae  lo) 
[tun]  werbe  I  3c^  öffne  bie  Xxix  unb  werfe  j!e.  Otto :  2l5ir  Ratten  Strauß  8ercj 
aiiä)  o^ne  i^n  Bef ommen !  Barbara :  SBarum  ^ait  ifjt  ni(^t  ?  (Wildenbruch's 
Die  Quitzows,  2, 4). 

The  Use  of  i^Un  and  fein. 

191.  The  use  of  ^aSen  and  fein  as  auxiliaries  of  tense  presents 
peculiar  diiSculties  to  the  English-speaking  Student,  as  the  German 
has  two  auxiliaries  for  the  one  to  have  in  English. 

The  foUowing  distinctions  between  the  use  of  \)cAtxi  and  fein  are 
to  be  observed : 

I.  <&a(en  is  used  with  transitives:  3d^  ^a6e  ben  SBrief  gefti^rte^en 
I  have  written  the  letter,  lit.  I  have  the  letter  in  a  written 
condition. 

Durative  intransitives,  i.e.  such   as  represent  an  act  as  con- 
tinuing,  form  their  Compound  tenses  after  the  manner  of  transitives 
with  \jaU\\ :   3(^  ^aBe  gearbeitet^  fle  ^ai  gefunden,  trir  ^aBen  gelabt«    (Sd  ^at 
gerei^net. 
_  On  the  other. hand,  intransitives  which  do  npt  represent  an. act 
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as  condnuihg,  but  indicate  the  final  point — perfectives — or  the 
beginning  ofan  act — inchoatives — are  conjugated  with  fein.  The 
füll  treatment  of  perfectives  and  inchoatives  is  given  in  II,  below. 
The  boundary  lines  of  usage  between  fyihtn  and  fein  are  not  at 
every  place  clearly  drawn.  £larlier  in  the  period  I^Ben  was  more 
widely  used  than  to-day,  as  can  be  seen  in  Ix. B. c;  C  i.  a  and  2.  a; 
D,  E,  below,  It  has,  however,  made  small  gains  in  the  one  group 
described  in  II.  A.  Note.  In  English  the  development  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  io  be  has  been  entirely  replaced  here  by 
to  have,  except  in  certain  case3  where  to  be  may  still  be  used  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  siaie  or  resuü :  The  melancholy  days  4ire 
come  (Bryant).  When  be  awotce,  the  boys  of  the  village  werf 
gathered  round  him, 

^oU,  The  transitives  anfahren  to  speak  hanhly  to,  reboke,  angi^  to  »sk,  soUdt, 
coDcem,  anlaufen  to  toach  (call)  at  (a  port),  anioanbeln  to  come  over,  bnntfafm  to 
drive  throagh,  but^gtVcn  to  go  throti^h  or  over,  but(i)(au'fm  to  mn  throogh  or  over, 
bur(()oan'becn  to  walk  thiough,  turd^iic^'m  to  travel  throogh»  eingeben  to  enter  into 
(a  contract,  &c.),  ^^affteren  to  pass  (as  a  verb  of  motion),  übei^ont'ntm  to  come  over, 
seize,  are  not  only  conjugated  with  ^aben,  bat  also  not  mfimjnently  with  ftin,  as  the 
force  of  the  simple  verb,  which  is  primarily  an  intransitive  conjogated  with  fein,  asierts 
itself :  99in  ic^  i^Q  angefahren :  9Ba0  ec  ba  htim  $erb  gu  tnn  ffitt*  ?  (Rosegger*s  Afartin 
der  Mann,  p.  76).  S)a§  ec  bort  oben  auf  bem  ^erge  aud^  beut  Slumenmater  $o(b  SStUe 
einen  ^\^%  int  9?alrrfaa(  gab,  \fiiH%  er  nur  veranttoorten  fonnen,  locmi  et  vorder  bie 
$a{lonn  von  flSofTien  um  i^re  Sßeinung  unb  t^ren  9{at  angegangen  xcAxt  (Raabe*s 
JlasUnbeck,  chap.  iv),  ^ie  Ratten  f(&on  immer  aKer^anb  im  ^a(Bf<t(af  gc^tt: 
l£iiren  toerfen,  bte  laute  IDonnerjlimme  bea  SBaterd ;  aber  ed  UHir  fte  nic^ttf  angegangen 
(concetned)  (H.  Böhlan's  Adam  und  Eva,  chap.  ii).  S)a<  9ß^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^4  M^ 
bur^wanbert  von  einem  (Snbe  gunt  anbern  (Panl  Keller's  IvalAfinter,  IV).  3(^  bin 
bie  9){arf  [Sranbenburg]  bur(ip;}ogen  unb  l^be  fte  tet((er  gefunben,  aU  i(^  gu  Joffes 
gewagt  ^atte  (Fontane's  IVßniUningen^  i,  Preface).  ^er  ®if(^of  SBebefinS  bertnie 
xi((t  fetten  aar  fe^r  ben  ^anbel,  to)el((en  er  mit  bem  $lbt  4einri(^  in  Snlba  ctnge« 

Sangen  tt>ar  (kaabe's  Die  Hänulschtn  Kinder,  chap.  iii).  Hannover  (ship)  ift  gebeut 
tap  ^enrt)  VAffi^^t  {^Hamburgischer  Correspondent,  30.  Mai,  1901 ;  five  timcs  wiä  feta 
on  one  page).  2)ad  inftinftive  ©efül^l  einer  unabtoenbbaren  fiber  ^oAii  lyereinBred^enbeK 
<S)efa^r,  ba<  i^n  ^Xi  ienem  Xage  }um  erf)en  SSale  uberfommen  toar,  oXt  er  von  Urbos« 
Plänen  erfuhr  (M.  Kretzcr's  MtuUr  Timpe,  chap.  ix).  @ie  kongte  felbft  nü^t^toatf  (U 
iiberfommen  loar  (Storm*s  Zur  Wald-  und  Wasserfreude,  p.  188). 

Slnfommen  to  seize,  come  (hard,  easy,  &c.)  for  (one),  and  verbs  of  motion,  as  gefeit, 
Tommen,  laufen,  reiten,  in  composition  with  vorüber  or  vorbei  (see  also  250.  36),  aie 
usueUiy  conjugated  with  fein,  as  the  force  of  the  simple  verb  asserts  itself:  S>ens 
tt  xoQLi  in  ein  fc^recfen  anfpmmen  (Lake  v.  9).  (Sauer  ifl'd  tni^  d^nug  anaefommcB 
(Anzengruber^s  Schandfleek,  chap.  vii).  i^ein  ®ef(^cpf  bifl  bu  vorbeigegangen  (Herder). 
9Bir  flnb  fein  SlBirtd^autf  vorübe^geaangen,  o^ne  eingufe^ren  (Blau). 

The  transitives  einfc6(agen  to  take  (a  way,  road),  übergeb'en  to  pass  over,  uttfa^'res 
to  drive  axonnd,  nmgeb'en  to  waikaroond,  are  occasionally  fonnd  with  fein  eailier  in  xbo 
period,  bot  are  now  usually  conjugated  with  ffaben. 

Verbs  that  take  a  cognate  accusativp  (see  267.  a.  A)  are  not  real  transitives,  and 
hehce  usnally  take  fein  where  the  simple  verb  is  conjugated  with  fein :  3(^  bin  fo  lony 
C^tfenba^n  gefahren,  ba§  mi((  aUe  Jtonbufteure  fannten.  ^aben  is  someiimes  used  beie 
to  give  expression  to  the  dnrative  idea :  3(^  %hMt  (perhaps  under  the  inflnence  oij^ai 
couru  li  risgue)  ©efa^t  aelaufen,  mi(6  gu  verf^na)9))en  (Lessing).  S)ie  Solbaten 
Mtn  itotimai  ©türm  gelaufen  »tber  bie  SJtaner  (Sanders*  IVorterbuch),  Prescnt 
niage,  however,  inclines  also  here  toward  fein  in  accordance  with  the  genend  trend  of 
mtränsitives  toward  fetn :  34  Bin  (^A^e)  groge  @efa(r  gelaufen  (Blatz).  In  many  other 
cases  the  acc.  Is  an  adverbial  acc  and  the  verb  is  to  be  regarded  as  intransitive :  3^ 
bin  biefen  SÖ)eg  noc^  nie  geritten.    (Sr  ijl  bie  Simmer  atte  bur(^egangen. 

II.  Seilt  is  only  used  with  intransitives : 
.  I.  When  the  subject  is  thöught  of,  not  as  äctihg^  büt  as  resting 
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in  a  State  or  condition  producect  by  the  action,  or  as  reposing  at 
some  goal  or  destination  that  has  been  reached  by  means  of  the 
activity  indic^ted  in  the  verb^    £xamples  in  B  and  C. 

2.  As  the  resultant  condition  and  the  attained  goal  are  not  only 
the  outcome  of  an  activity  but  also  often  the  commencement  of 
something  i\ew,  fein  often  has  inchoative  force  and  points  to  thQ 
be^nning  of  a  State  or  activity:  ©ein  'öerj  ijl  ju  i^t  in  14ebe  entbrannt 
His  heart  has  become  inflamed  with  love  for  her.  <5r  ifl  at^erelft 
He  has  started  on  a  jjourney.  Other  examples  are  given  in  A*  B, 
and  C,  below.  In  the  category  explained  in  A  and  Note  thereunder 
South  Germans  prefer  fein  to  f)abtii  in  order  that  they  may  give 
expression  to  the  inchoative  idea. 

3.  ©ein  is  often  used  with  certain  verbs  of  motioA  pure  an4 
simple  without  mention  of  a  goal  or  destination,  for  the  reason  that, 
being  so  often  used  with  these  words  when  a  destination  ts 
expressed,  it  has  become  associated  with  them  and  remains  even 
when  there  is  no  reference  to  a  goal.  Examples  are  given  in, 
G  2.  a  and  b,  and  D. 

These  are  the  general  principles  which  may  serve  as  a  generäl 
guide.    The  detailed  treatment  foUows : 
@ein  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  of  tense : 

A.  With  two  verbs  of  rest,  fein  /o  be  and  Heiben  to  remcdn :  ^atf  ®e(b  ifl  \\\ 
bet  Üfatnilie  geblieben. 

Note,  The  list  waa  once  larger.  In  early  N.H.G.»  in  the  classical  period  and  even 
later,  Bebancn  to  insist  upon,  beruben  to  rest  upon^  befleben  to  insist  upony  banoen  tA 
hangy  liegen  to  He,  fif^en  to  fit,  {leäen  to  stick  (intrans.),  remains  fc^toeben  tQ.  hover, 
{leben  tostand^  are  ftiU  found  with  fein,  more  freqnently  earlier  in  the  period,  and  later 
gradnally  disappeaiing  in  the  language  of  the  North  :  SBte^oft  bin  i6  ni^t  batauf 
1)cfianben9  (Lessine's  Freigeist,  i,  i).  @o  finb  tt)ic  a((e  in  bem  Unflat  gejtedft  (^Luther). 
SBenn  icb  fo  bei  ibt  fiefejfen  bin  (Goethe).  SBenn  ibt  ni^t  Souid  $lrmanD  \vx  @inn 
gelegen  n>dre  (Got^ow).  Occasionally-  in  our  own  time  as  a  survival  pf  this  older 
usage,  even  in  the  North :  SBäbrenb  ber  3üngere  Siebling  bed  Informators  ge^efen  unb 
au^  no(b  nacb  ben  Sebtflunben  in  ibrer  Jtammer  über  ben  fBücbem  aefeffen  ift,  %^i  ber 
ältere  aUbalb  ben  ^Bauern  vnb  Jtnecbten  braufen  bei  ber  Slrbeit  luoefeben  (Storm's  Zur 
Chronik  von  Grieshuus^  p.  92).  $lber  baS  ^auS  felbjl  n?ar  am  ylacpmittage,  aU  t(^ 
Ibexi  )oorbeigegangen,  in  feiner  getoobnten  tounberticben  (Sinfamfeil  bageßanben  (id.» 
yohn  Riem),  Thu^  in  general  the  point  of  view  has  shifted  somewhat  vrithin  the 
present  period.  Lnther  ii^  the  sentence  given  above  emphasized  the  beginning  of  the 
iict,  the  getting  into  the  filth»  while  the  North  and  Middle  Germans  ot  our  time  call 
attention  to  the  continuation  in  the  resultant  condition  or  assnmed  position,  and  hence 
nse  Ibaben.  The  literary  language  of  the  South  still  preserves  the  older  nsage  :  !Der 
jjtnge  ^riefter  »at  auf  ber  fintfernung  ber  ©Über  bebarrt  (Marriot's  Der  geistliche 
Tod,  chap.  iv).  !Du  tt>ei§t  ba§  i(b  ))cn  jeber  einem  ibeaten  3uge  nacbgebangen  bin 
(G.  Keller).  93itle  SKonate  koar  er  im  @pital  gelegen  (Kosegger).  3(b  {fnbe  bidb 
anberd,  oXt  bu  mir  in  ber  Grinnernng  vorgefcbnxbt  btfl  (Marriot's  Seifte  Gottheit, 
chap.  xxviii).  3(^  Ixxi  ntcbt  immer  im  tettn  geflecft,  n>ie  ber  IBär  in  feinem  Seit 
(Ebner-EBcbenbach).  9(m  Jtircbbof  bort  bin  t(b  gejtanben  (Lenau).  To  the  above  list 
may  be  added  for  the  Sonth :  b<^(f en  to  sit  continnally  in  one  place,  pore  over,  hüen  to 
kneel,  Keben  to  stick. 

®ein  is  also  used  in  the  North  with  these  ycrbs,  if  the  inchoative  idea  becomes 
prominent,  or  if  there  is  any  idea  of  change  of  place  or  condition  :  ^aö  ^ing  ifl  brin 
tm  ^abn  gefeffen  (Storm's  Im  Brauer- Hause,  p.  103)  The  thmg  got  fastened  in  the 
faucet.  9SM  er  auf  ben  fflur  xunicfqefebrt  u>ar,  ijl  er  vor  ber  !treppe  Wi  geflanben 
(Btopped),  a(d  muffe  er  an($  bier  ©ie  Stiegen  nocb  binauf  (Storm's  Eckenhof,  p.  72).  diu 
bu^enbmal  bin  icb  f<^on  auf  bem  fünfte  aeftanben,  ibm  bie  aanje  ®ef(bübte  vor  bie  Süge 
}U  tt>crfen  unb  ibn  feinet  äBege4  allein  geben  gu  laffen  (Spielha^'s  Setbstgereclit,  p:  8o). 

u  a 
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JDann  {inb  in  ben  (Snten  bie  ®dnfe  geflanben  (» IDann  T)aben  {!$—  Begeben)  unb  aUe 
l^aben  bie  ^a(fe  nad^  mit  Qtxtät  (Raabes  Schüdderump^  chap.  xiv).  €o  etwad  (i.  e.  bad 
(an(|e  .ftCeib)  iftätte  man  bei  ^xM  tm  93nf(l^  ni((t  brausen  fönnen^  ba  träre  man  balb  auf 
ber  Sllafe  gelcaen  (Jenacn's  Heimkunft,  VI),  (dt  flebt  auf,  retft  ji*.)  3*  bin  toiebrt 
aang  {ieif  gefeffen  (Fnlda's  /><>  wilde  Jagdf  3,  2)  X  have  again  become  qnite  stiflf 
.from  sitting.  The  inchoative  idea  becomes  most  prominent  in  compoonds,  vrfaere 
fein  is  quite  common  even  in  the  North :  36r  ein  ^tit^^er  }U  fein  in  bem  ^d^idfol, 
bem  fie  unterlegen  loar  (F.  Lewald).  Here,  however,  as  often  elKwhere.  as  for 
instance'in  C.  2.  b,  below,  the  force  of  the  simple  verb  asserts  itself  and  conjugatioii 
with  l^aben  foUows :  ^ie  9{e)>ub(i!anif((e  $artet  %a\tt  im  SBot))arIament  unterCcgen 
(Karl  hitdtrvDZXiTiS  Dreifsig Jahre  deutscher  Geschichte,  I.  p.  270).  Of  conrse  ^oben 
should  be  used  if  the  durative  idea  is  prominent :  ^et  ben  rein  ^itreu^if^tn  dtoiü 
biptomaten,  n^etd^e  ber  SBtrfung  miUtärifd^er  ^idjiplin  gar  nid^t  ober  ungureiftenb 
unterlegen  Ratten,  M^^  i<^  in  ber  CRegel  eine  gu  ^arfe  9leigung  gur  Jtritif  gefunben 
{BismarckV  In  S.G.  we  often  find  fein  in  Compounds  even  vrhere  wq  would  natmally 
•expect  I)aben,  as  the  force  of  the  ^mple  verb  asserts  itself:  ^ie  93u<ten  toacen  bo<9 
^em  ßerbredjen  toiberjlanben  (Stifter's  Studien,  2, 92). 

It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  real  Controlling  factor  in  the  use  of  ^oben  and 
fein.  In  the  following  sentence  from  the  N.G.  Hebbel,  it  cannot  be  determined  with 
<ib8oIute  definiteness  whether  fein  is  nsed  becanse  the  drama  plays  in  the  year  1426,  at 
•becanse  the  scene  lies  in  the  Sonth,  or  becanse  the  author  being  in  the  South  is 
•influenced  by  his  surroundings,  or  because  older  usage  has  survived  here  in  the 
author's  own  northem  dialect  as  in  case  of  the  sentences  of  Storm  given  above : 
9i\\B  mmnen  Sippen  (atf  xü^  gern  ben  93erbanb  gemalt  toenn  ber  SBater  ni^t  babci 
gefianbeniöäre  {Agnes  Bemauer,  i,  2). 

Earlier  in  the  period  ftin  was  also  conjugated  with  ^aben  in  N.G.  and  M.G. :  JDarumb 
tfeett  nie^ein  ^ijlge  go  fune  ge»efl  (Luther,  Weim.  Ausg.,  I,  220). 

B.  With  verlas  which  represent  the  subject  äs  resting  in  a  new  State  or 
•condition  as  the  result  of  a  change  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  verb. 
The  idea  of  rest  is  contained  in  the  auxiliary,  that  of  action  is  contained  in 
the  verb,  and  that  di  change /rit^m  or  into  may  lie : 

^z.  In  some  prefix  of  the  verb  such  as  ent  awa^^fromy  transition  into,  er 
^out  *of,  4nto  a  <state  of,  oer  to  the  end  of,  change  into,  ger  dissolution,  violent 
Separation,  4  breaking  to  pieces,  a  scattering,  auf  up^  ein  into,  &c. :  IDad 
9Ääb(^en  ijl  errötet  The  girl  has  blushed  (literally,  has  reddened  out),  S)ie  Äcfe 
ifl  erblüht  The  rose  lias  come  out  into  blossom.  ^ie  (Rcfe  ift  verblübt  The 
blooming  cf  the  rose  has  come  to  an  end.  @r  tfl  geftern  9lbenb  entfd^Iummert 
He  passed  away  in  death  quietly  last  evening.  ^aburc^  tfl  viel  Streit  entflanben 
Through  that  much  «trife  has  arisen.  (Sr  ijl  verarmt  He  has  become  poor. 
%qA  @eiC  ifl  gerriffen  The  rope  has  broken.  ^antf  ijl  aufgeUHK^t.  fymA  ijl  eim 
gefd^lafen.    ©eflern  abenb  ijl  einer  im  gluß  ertrunfen, 

b.  In  some  prepositional  phrase  or  in  a  predicate  adjective :  S)et  9Rojl  ifl 
gu  (Sfjfig  gegoren,  ^er  SBein  ifl  flac  gegoren.  @r  ifl  gang  Hixix  gefroren.  The 
meaning  has  such  a  power  over  the  form  of  conjugation  that  some  verbs. 
which  usually  take  baben  are  conjugated  with  fein  when  they  indicate  a  change 
of  condition :  @1),  ba  mügte  ber  3unge  boc^  gang  aud  ber  Slrt  gef^lagen  fein ! 
(Raabe's  Finkenrode^  chap.  xvi). 

A  In  the  meaning  of  the  verb  itself  in  the  following  verbs  when  used 
ihtransitively :  altern  (also  with  ^aben)  to  grow  old ;  arten  (na(^)  to  take  aiter, 
resemble,  berflen  to  burst,  bleichen  (also  with  ^aben)  to  tum  pale,  white ;  bre^en 
to  break ;  gebei^en  to  thrive ;  gelingen  to  be  successfuly  and  its  opposite  m\%* 
Ijngen ;  genefen  to  recover  from  sickness  ;  geraten  to  tum  out  (to  be  so-and-so), 
strayinto,  and  mifraten  to  faily  tum  out  badly,frove  afaiiure;  gerinnen  to 
coagulate,  congeal ;  gefc^e^en  to  come  to  pass,  happen;  glücfen  to  prosper^. 
succeedy  and  its  opposite  mi^gliicfen ;  frepteren  to  burst,  explode,  die  (of 
animals,  and  in  coarse  language  also  of  men) ;  paffieren  to  happen,  occur ; 
planen  to  explode;  quellen  to  swell  (of  wood,  &c.) ;  reifen  to  break,  tear; 
röflen  (also  with  ^oben)  to  grow  rusty ;  fc^eitern  to  be  shipwrecked  ;  fc^melgen  to 
melt ;  fc^ioellen  to  swell  up ;  fprtef en  to  sprout  up ;  flerben  to  die ;  »a^fen.  to 
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grow ;  toelfen  to  wither,  fade  away ;  ipctben  to  become ;  »urjftn  (sometimcs  w. 
^abcn)  to  take  root :  JDn:  Xopf  ijl  öfbotflm  The  pot  has  burst.  2)ie  Wabel  t jl 
gr^o^m  The  needle  broke.  %^  ^d^tff  ifi  gefd^eitcrt«  ^ic  9ßi((^  t{l  geronnen. 
^  ift  i^m  gelungen,  ben  SBerfolgern  jn  entfommen  He  lias  been  successful  iil 
escaping  his  pursuers.  ^ie  SSacfen  {tnb  über  SRad^t  9ef(^tt>o((en.  IDatf  ^otg  ifi  )}on 
bet  9läffe  ge(^o((en. 

Earlier  in  the  period  ^aBen  was  used  with  a  number  of  the^e  verbs  and  is 
Still  found  occasionally:  ^ie  arabifc^e  CRetigiDn  nnb  9lationalfu(tut  ^aflte  biefe 
I81umen  (bet  ^ic^tung),  viefCeic^t  gälten  fie  in  Europa  bet  Seiten  aud^  nod^  ni(^t 

?ebei(et  (now  gebieten)  (Herdcnr).  @«  (0H'  i^  <iu4  geglücft,  mxLXi  nid^t,  &c. 
Wicland).  SBie  'mxi  il^r'«  gelunaen  ^t  (Schiller),  ^ie  »erbctgenen  JHip»jen,  aii 
benen  bie  ^otje  SSernunft  fd^on  aefc^eitett  ^ot  (id.),  2)af  biefe  $flan)e  be«  nationalen 
{Ruffentum^  nur  auf  S^^otffaner  sboben  jq  gebei^en  )»ennag  nnb  auc^  nur  gebieben  l^at 
{Gegenwarty  1887,  Na  34). 

filtern  and  bleichen  are  stiU  conjugated  with  ^aBen  when  U  is  desired  to 
emphasize  the  durative  idea  lather  than  that  of  a  resultant  State :  Dnfcl 
^rre  nämlid^  l^atte  in  ber  legten  Seit  fo  merflid^  gealtert,  ba$  e^  felbfi  für  nn^,  bie 
»it  t^n  fafl  tdglt^  f^V"»  auffällig  ta>ar  (R.  Hüch's  Lüdölf  Urskü^  chap.  xxi). 
Hut  to  call  attention  to  a  result :  iDBglei(^  {te  furchtbar  gealtert  tt>ar  (Gutzkow*s 
R*t  9>  452).  3^re  Seele  UMr  nic^t  mit  gealtert  (Schulze-Smidt'a  Denk^  ich  an 
Deutschlcmd  in  der  Nachty  II). 

NoU  I .  In  Qsing  the  aboye  words»  care  mnst  be  taken  to  distingnish  between  the 
idea  o(  transi/ivg  and  ift/rttnsiiivc,o&  only  the  latter  nae  re^nires  fein  in  the  Compound 
tenses ;  see  267.  i.  d, 

Note  a.  The  meaning  has  such  power  over  the  form  of  conjogation  that  some  verbs 
which  usually  take  haben  are  ölten  conjugated  with  fein  in  those  meanings  which  are 
similar  to  those  ol  the  verbs  in  the  above  list.  This  ia  espegially  tnie  of  einf((lagen 
(after  the  analogy  of  geraten)  to  tum  out  (to  be  so-and-so),  succeed,  and  feblMlagen 
(after  the  analogy  of  mißlingen)  to  tum  out  unsuccessful  \  Qine  ))olitif((e  <S))efulatton 
bem  alten  prtu$tf((en  9ri^  gegenüber  iil  au((  nid^t  fo  einaef^lagen,  n^ie  ntan'tf  münf^te 
nnb  »erhoffte  (Raabe*s  A.  T,,  chap.  xüi).  $lud^  bie  iüerfu(9e  felbii  bie  lateinif^en 
ITermini  (terms)  gu  tterbeutfdjen  ftnb  immer  »lieber  fe^lgefcfelagni  (H.  Wunderlich). 
Here  as  elsewhere,  however,  the  force  of  the  simple  verb  asscrts  itself,  and  hence  we 
sometimesalso  find  ^aben:  SlKe  feine  Hoffnungen  ftnb  ober  aud^  l^aben  i^m  fe^lgef^logeit 
(J.  Glimm). 

C.  With  all  intransitive  verbs  of  motion  from  place  to  place,  when  the 
subject  is  thought  of  as  resting  at  some  ^oal,  or  as  starting  trom  some  point 
of  departure  or  towards  some  end  or  destination. 

I.  The  idea  of  rest  or  the  beginning  of  the  activity  is  in  fein,  that  of  action 
is  contained  in  the  verb^and  that  of  a  destination,  arrival,  departure  may  lie : 

a»  In  some  prefix  such  as  er  out  of,  ent  awayfrom,  or  in  those  denoting 
away,  arrival,  up»  out  of,  thither,  hitner,  into,  upward,  forth,  towards,  down, 
&c.  (ab,  an,  auf,  au«,  ^in  or  ba^in',  ^er  or  bal^er',  ein,  empor',  fort,  gu,  »ieber,  &c.) : 
9luf  »eine  Srage  ifl  feine  Slnttoort  erfolgt  No  answer  has  come  to  my  question 
(lit«  has  foüowed  out  o/iiy  i.  e.  the  question).  (Sr  ifl  bem  ©efängnis  entfprungcu 
He  has  escaped  from  prison.  ®ei  Sc^mibt«  ijl  ein  Xö^terd^en  angefommcn 
A  wee  daughter  has  arrived  at  Schmidt's.  (Sr  ifl  bie  Xxrpi^t  (inuntergrgangen< 
l£)er  Sli|^  iü  ^erabgeflammt.  @r  ifl  burc^  Unglücf «fälle  gang  l^eruntergefommen  Mis- 
fortunes  have  ruined  him  (lit.  He  has  come  down  on  account  of  misfor* 
tunes). 

Earlier  in  the  period  l^aben  could  also  be  used  here :  C^  ^at  niber  gefniet  | 
vnb  fi&i  gelagert  toxt  ein  £eve  (Gen.  xlix.  9).  Thus  earlier  in  the  period  the 
durative  force  of  the  simple  verb  may  assert  itself  in  a  Compound  more  than 
the  local  force  of  the  prefix,  while  to-day  attention  is  uniformly  directed  tb 
the  point  of  arrival  or  departure. 

The  intrans.  umfd^lagen  /<?  ufset  (intrans.),  capsise,  change  suddenly  is 
usually  conjugated  with  fein  on  account  of  the  idea  of  change  of  location  or 
State  contained  in  the  prefix,  althougb  the  simple  verb  is  a  trans.  conjugatedf 
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with  l^aBrn :  $(c^i((  tot  nur  ein  lautet,  m%n  Slnff(]^tn  funt»  baf  »ermutlt«^  ba« 
gffä^rbete  ^oot  umgrfi^lagm  fei  (Jensen's  Heimkunft^  IL  6).  ^ie  n>nnbcrvoUra 
älfufionen  »aren  fcfeneW  in  iftc  ©e^enteil  nmgcfiftlaaen  (Raabc'B  A.  T.y  chap.  v).  We 
often,  however,  find  ^aben  here,  as  the  force  of  the  simple  verb  asserts  itself : 
%fx  Sagen  ^tte  umgef^lagen  (Schiller)»  3n  ben  SBolftff^ic^ten  ^ttc  btc  Stimmung 
örünb(i(i^  wmgef(^lagen  (Rosegger*s  Martin  der  Afann^  p.  43).  In  the  same 
manner  other  verbs  fluctuate  between  l^aben  and  fein :  $lnf  bem  d}ü(ftoege  —  bin 
i^  bei  meinem  IBruber  eingefpröd^en  (Lessing's  Gefang,^  3,  3).  3<l^  l^obe  Bei  i^m 
fingefprod^en  (M.  Heyne)w 

b.  In  a  prepositional  phrase  or  in  an  adverb :  %oA  leidste  ®efä(rt  nxtr  mit 
SBater  unb  llo^ter  von  bannen  geregt.  ^  ift  über  ben  9(ug  gef(^n>ommen.  5Der 
(Rafen  toar  n)i(b  in  bie  ^h^t  gq'^offen.  äDir  finb  an  ben  IRanb  be«  äßalbed  gefangt, 
^ie  ^otntfd^en  $(fpirationen  toati^fen  vrA  Uferlofe^  fobatb  ntn  bie  9D{cglic^feit  nabe  gerücft 
\%  baf  bie  (Regierung  Ite  erfüUen  n>in.  3n  Reffen  ifl  befonber«  ber  9{ot9anb  )U  %m^ 
getretem    (Sd  tjl  bad  erfle  ik^,  baf  i(^  auf  ein  berartige«  SRifverjlel^en  gejtogen  bin. 

2.  These  same  intransitive  verbs  of  motion  are  conjugated  with  ^ben,  and 
not  fein :  ^ 

tu  When  the  idea  of  duration  is  prominent  and  no  goal  is  designated  by 
prefix,  prepositional  phrase,  or  otherwise :  9Bit  ^aben  ben  gangen  $lbenb  getaugt, 
but  S&It  ftnb  aud  einer  ®tube  in  bie  anbete  getankt.  ®o  ^be  td^  nie  ßeritten,  nie  fo 
toll  gejagt  (Goethe),  3n  feiner  Sugenb  l^at  er  jut  geritten,  but  iSx  tjl  fortgeritten. 
IDie  tyabntn,  bie  auf  bem  ^injuge  fo  tuftig  im  SBinbc  geflogen  I^atten,  but  !Der  üBiQgel 
i{t  ind  9{eft  gebogen,  ^er  äDalb  \^i  aerauf(^t  The  forest  hos  murmureäy  but  2>rt 
(Strom  ifl  ba^in  geraufd^t  The  river flowed  on  murmuring.  Even  if  the  goal  is 
mentioned,  ^ben  may  be  used  if  the  idea  of  duration  13  more  prominent 
than  that  of  the  goal :  @o  ^at  ex  lange  3abre  neben  feinem  ^unbefu^rmerf  bur(^ 
bie  ^Dörfer  getrabt  (Frcnssen's/^'r»  Uhl^  chap.  xi). 

Usage  has  in  part  become  unsettled  here.  Such  verbs  as  retten,  fahren, 
tafen  to  rush  along^  fd^ioimmen,  &c.,  which  are  usually  used  in  connection  with 
a  goal,  and  hence  are  often  conjugated  with  fein,  have  become  so  thoroughly 
associated  with  this  auxiliary  that  they  are  often  conjugated  with  it  when  no 
goal  is  mentioned,  and  even  where  the  idea  of  duration  is  present :  9Bir  itub 
geritten  o^ne  Unterlaß  —  benn  bie  SSerfolget  »wren  f(^neU  (Wildenbruch's  Kaiser 
Heinrich,  3,  9).  ©eine  übetraf(^enbe  Äenntni«  feltenet  unb  foflfpieliget  @i>eifm 
crflärte  f!^  baraud,  baf  er  eine  Seit  lang  a(^  ©(^iff^fttd^enjunge  gefahren  »Kir  (Hoff- 
mann's  Rohleders  hohe  Minne).  2)et  ifl  qeraft  toie  boft  (N.G.  « toH)  (HaJbc'3 
Haus  Rosenhagen,  2,  p.  94).  ^eute  ftnb  totr  tüchtig  marfc^iert.  Also  in  figuia- 
tive  use :  3(^  b^be  mi^  nie  um  ben  99oraengefummert  unb  bin  flet^  gut  babei  gefahren 
(Raabe's  Pech/in,  chap.  x).  Hence  these  words  are  gravitating  towards  the 
group  D  below»  gal^ren  Is  often  used  with  ^aben,  not,  however,  as  a  verb 
denoting  motion,  but  in  the  sense  to  perforni  the  duties  of  a  coachman,  be 
a  coachnan,  have  charge  of  iht  drüfing,  or  with  reference  to  the  comfort- 
ableness  of  the  vehicle :  (Sr  batte  in  SBien  gebn  Sabre  gefahren  (Lessing's  Minna^ 
3,  2).  SS^it  finb  na4  ber  @tabt  gefabren.  9Ber  bat  gefal^ren  ?  We  rode  to  town^ 
iVho  drovet    S)et  3ug  l^t  ^eute  fc^led^t  gefaxten. 

Earlier  in  the  period  ^ben  was  common  with  fitire  verbs  of  motion :  I3tit 
id^  nid^t  bein  (Sfetin  |  barauff  bu  geritten  ^afl  gu  beiner  Seit  (Num.  xxii.  30). 

^.  In  a  few  cases  when  the  verbs  are  used  figuratively :  ^  ^t  fortgefal^mi 
ju  (efen  He  continued  to  read,  but  (^  ifl  fortgefabren  He  has.  driven  atwey^ 
©ein  is  also  used  in  figurative  use,  as  the  force  of  the  simple  verb  asserts 
itself:  (Sr  ijl  in  ber  (Srjäbtung  fortgefahren  TM.  Heyne).  3(^  b^be  in  i^n  gebrungen 
I  have  urgedhim^  but  with  fein  where  tne  local  idea  is  more  distinct,  as  in 
(tt  ifl  noc^  ni^t  in  batf  ®e^eimni6  gebningen  He  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the 
secret.  We  occasionally  find  fein  in  the  former  case,  as  the  literal  force  of 
the  verb  asserts  itself:  [(Sie  fagtej  !Dad  feien  nu|Iofc  93eunru^igungen,  koedb^lb  ftc 
benn  wx^  in  ibn  gebrungen  fei,  von  fol(^en  SBered^nungen  Slb^anb  gu  nehmen  (Fon- 
tane's  Stechlin,  vll.  p.  107).    C^t  l^at  ßcl^,  o^ne  baf  i^  eigcnt(i(^  in  i^n  gebmngm 
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1»äTe,itiit  dro§et  Dffenl^eit  üUt  ferne  öhnemx^äft  SiittaHon  audgen^tod^en  (Spielhagen'ä 
Selbstgerecht^  p.  75),  In  »erfaßten  to  proceedy  deal  with,  treaty  aet^  the 
original  idea  ot  going  is  so  little  feit  that  the  auxiliary  (abeit  is  often  used : 
SRan  l^t  mit  uner^arten  (Srehttionen  verfahren  (Goethe's  Götx^  5,  9).    @ie  l^aben 

!|(9en  mid^  toie  gegen  einen  ©pi^uben  verfahren  (Gutzkow).  2)ora  toitfte  btetf, 
bnli  toürbe  fte  eben  anbetd  ver^^ren  l^aben  (Junghans)w  On  the  other  hand,  fein 
IS  also  used  here,  and  is  now  more  frequent,  as  the  force  of  the  very  common 
simple  verb  asserts  itself :  ^ad  ©ef^tct  tft  ni(l^t  fanft  mit  mir  ))eTfal^ren  (Goethe). 
Wx  flnb  koo^t  a((e  nid^t  fo  gang  ))o[(fommen  e^rlid^  unb  aufrichtig  gegen  @ie  »erfai^ren, 
toie  toir  nad^  fhengen  Sittenlehren  eigentlich  foflten  (H.  Hoffinann)* 

c.  Itreten  is  conjugated  with  fein  to  denote  a  change  of  position,  but  takes 
^oben  to  denote  mere  contact,  a  clashing  together,  treading  upon :  @r  ifi  auf 
ben  ^of  getreten,  but  (5r  l^at  i^m  auf  bie  Hühneraugen  getreten  (H.  Paul)  and  (Sr 
^t  auf  eine  {Raupe  getreten  (id.).  Instead  of  ^aben,  however,  we  often  find  fein 
here :  %Xi  bift  mir  auf  mein  Jtleib  getreten  {F wldoi's  Jugendfreunde^  2,  4). 

D.  With  the  foUowing  growing  list  of  intransitives,  iA  most  part  simple 
Verbs  df  motion,  fein  is  used  even  where  the  destination  is  not  expressed,  also 
where  the  idea  of  duration  is  present:  begegnen  (see  n,  below)  to  meet, 
bcf ommen  (sometimes  with  l^aben)  to  suit,  agree  with,  tum  out  (well  or  bad)  for 
one,  befertteren  to  desert  the  army,  faüen  to  fall,  fliegen  (except  m  the  one  case 
in  C.  3.  a)  to  fly,  ^iel^en  to  flee,  {liefen  (see  a,  below)  to  flow,  folgen  (see  a,  below) 
to  foUow,  gt^en  to  go,  gleiten  to  glide,  slip,  fauern  to  crouch,  fentern  to  upset  (of  a 
boat),  fommen  to  come,  Iriec^en  (see  a)  to  crawl,  creep,  lanben  to  land,  laufen  to 
run,  promenieren  to  take  a  walk,  reifen  to  travel,  retirieren  to  retreat,  rinnen  to  run, 
flow,  fc^eiben  to  depart,  separate,  fc^teic^en  to  sneak,  fc^reiten  to  step,  stride, 
fc^toinben  to  disappear,  fegein  to  sail,  finfen  to  sink,  fteigen  to  rise,  {hanben  to  run 
ashore,  flrau^eln  (see  a)  to  stumble  and  fall,  Jürgen  fall,  tumble,  ttKinbeln  walk, 
loanbern  to  travel,  joumey,  Useicl^en  to  yidd,  gießen  to  proceed,  move  (intrans.) : 
<5r  ift  mir  %toX%  begegnet.  SB}ie  iff  S^nen  bad  geflrige  gefl  befommen  (agreed  with)  ? 
SBeffen  U^r  ifi  nun  richtig  gegangen?  (Raabe's  Guimanns  Reisen^  chap.  viii). 
@ie  (i.e.  bie  U^r)  ift  nie  orbentlid^  gegangen  (Heer's  Der  König  der  Bemina^  III). 
3m  iborfe  to^  Slrtiflerie  »erquartiert  getoefen,  unb  er  n>ar  lange,  lange  vor  ben  Jtanonen 
gefauert,  bie  auf  bem  ©emeiubeanger  aufgefahren  toaren,  unb  I^atte  {te  mit  fc^euem 
Staunen  betrachtet  (Beyerlein's/r^ia  cdcr  Sedanf^  I).  3^  bin  ben  ganzen  Slag 
gelaufen.  3met  Quelle .  • .  f^ienen  ein  rafc^ed  @i^nä^ern  an  fein  @c(neibigfeitdibeal 
|n  i»erbürgern  unb  l^dtten  ebenfogut  »ie  SBenbelind  Talente  j|u  großen  Hoffnungen 
vered^tigen  bürfen,  toenn  nic^t  bad  ©efpenjl  ber  (Sntla{fungn>egen  bejiänbig  anuHi^fenber 
Cd^ulben  immer  nebenher  gefc^ritten  kväre  (Fontane's  Poggenpuhls^  chap.  i).  ^eine 
treue  Siebe  ifk  uid^t  gefc^iounben. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  \fikivci,  was  much  more  common  here  earlier 
in  the  period :  mein  9u$  ^at  ge{lranc!^elt  (Ps.  xciv.  18).  9lur  einem  Xraurigen 
(ab*  ic^  begegnet  {^<AvÄ^x^s  Jungfrau^  3^)*  Survivals  of  this  former  usage 
can  still  be  found :  ^üi  l^be  l^eute  frü^  2)oftor  !Ittettner  begegnet  (Schnitzler's  Das 
Vermächtnis^  p.  II2).  It  is  possible  that  begegnen  in  this  last  sentence  is  used 
wiUi  ^oben  because  it.is  feit  as  a  transitive,  ior.it  is  occasionally  so  employed : 
(}r  begegnete  auf  ber  ®  träfe  bie  Seigrer  vom  ©^mnaftnm  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von 
Geyery  XXII).  The  earlier  use  of  ^ben  with  begegnen  has  given  rise  to  the 
transitive  idea. 

a*  A  few  of  the  above  list  may  take  l^aben  when  the  local  idea  disappears, 
and  they  become  figurative,  especially  begegnen,  in  the  sense  to  meet  with 
(a  difiiculty),  meet  (an  emergencry),  confront,  coincide  with,  and  often  in  the 
meaning  to  treat  (friendly,  &c.) ;  Riegen  and  laufen  in  case  of  a  metonymic 
sttbject ;  folgen  in  the  sense  to  obeyyfollow ;  frieden  to  crawl,  cringe;  flraucfieln 
to  stumble  (in  ä  moral  sense) :  Sejlem  bin  id^  meinem  ^efannten  begegnet,  but 
IDer  Se^rer  ifiX  ben  Unarten  bet  ©^üler  no^brürflü^  begegnet  and  Unb  m  einem 
anbern  $unfte  l^atten  ^o^enlobed  unb  IBidmarfd  politifc&e  ©ebanfen  flc^  fd^on  früher 
^tmonifd^  begegnet  (Kölnische  Zeitung),    9t  ifl  or  (laying  the  emphasis  upon 
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the  idea  öf  a  eonscious  agent  acting  with  intention)  l^t  mir  l^ärt  Begegnet  (met 
or  treated).  ^n  (Siter  ifi  autf  ber  äßunbe  gefloffen,  but  IDie  Slugen  ^abcn  gcfbtfen. 
2)et  aBein  ifl  autf  bem  gaf  gelaufen,  but  ^0  Sa|  ^atte  f^on  einige  Seit  gHasfen 
(=  ge(e(ft),  e^e  i(^  ed  bemerfte.  ^er  6o()n  l^at  bem  ^atev  or  bem  Oiat  betf  Saiecl 
gefolgt.  i^äU'  id^  nut  gleid^  meinem  3n{tinft  gefolgt !  (Sx  ^t  vor  t^m  gefiod^. 
(Sr  i^  ge{trau(^elt,  but  (Sx  \^i  gejhau(^elt  (moraUy).  On  the  other  band,  except 
in  the  case  oif  a  metonymic  subject,  we  perhaps  more  frequently  find  fein  with 
the  above  verbs  also  in  figurative  use,  as  the  force  of  the  verb  in  its  liteial 
meaning  asserts  itself:  Serbinanb  VII  toar  bor  ber  tauten  SRa((t  fflacpoitonß 
gefroc^en  (v.  Sybel).  Unter  biefen  Slnge^örigen  toax  audf  ein  alteret  Särubcc  )»on  ifya^ 
ber  i^m  btd  ba^tn  ganj  befonberd  unliebfam  begegnet  toax  (Fontane's  I>er  Tunnel 
über  der  Spree^  V). 

b.  We  find  l^aben  with  these  verbs  in  certain  set  expressions  where  the 
original  local  meaning  disappears  and  durative  force  becomes  prominent: 
Smtf^en  untf  l^at'^  f(^on  manchmal  auf  $ieb  unb  (Sti^  gegangen  (Otto  Emsfs 
Jugend  von  heute,  1,  15)  =  9Bir  l^oben  aufhieb  unb  ®tid^  gefönten. 

General  Note,  Of  conrse  verbs  that  are  nsaally  intnuis.  and  take  fein  aze  oonjngated 
'with  l)aben  when  they  become  trana. :  3((  ^X^  nac^  ^aufe  gelaufen  I  kcBoe  rttnkome, 
bat  3c6  l^abe  mi(^  au§er  Sltem  gelaufen  /  have  run  utttil  lam  out  o/breaik.  (j^r  i^ 
vom  ^ad^  geflür^t  unb  ^ot  bobei  ein  ,Rinb  tot  gefallen. 

£.  Intransitives  that  denote  a  beginning  or  cessation  of  activity  pure  and 
simple  without  reference  to  a  change  of  place  or  condition  are  usually  con- 
jugated  with  l^ben :  !£)a«  @piel  ^at  eben  angefangen.  5Der  ^{egen  ^t  aufge^rt. 
IDer  ®turm  ^at  ausgetobt  The  storm  has  spent  its  fury. 

On  account  of  the  pronounced  inchoative  force  or  the  idea  of  an  end  or  lesolt 
contained  in  some  of  these  verbs  there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  fein  instead 
of  ^aben :  $lber  bad  9Bort  „  (Kalifornien''  Hang  boc^  tote  ®otb  unb  $lbenteuer,  unb  H 
h^ar  guerfl  bor  feinem  D^r  geflungen,  ba  et  au«  jenem  Briefe  feine«  IBater«  beffen 
broljenbe  S3erarmung  l^erauöj^ulefen  meinte  (Storm's  Bötjer  Bosch,  p.  30).  3^m  iror 
e«  geHnngen  {kadsounded,  i.e.  the  t'mpresston  had resu/ted),  tap  fle  meine,  feine 
^eiterfeit  ftamme  ))on  i^rem  für  ein  9??äb^en  fonberbaren  *4ngug  (Jensen's  HetmJSrun/t^ 
II.  4).  i>n  ^fl  natürlich  ni(^t  baran  gebadet,  baß  gtjtem  bie  $|!ngflferien  angefangen 
f[nb  (Frenssen's  Ih'e  drei  Getreuen,  chap.  ii).  3d^  bin  von  oben  angefangen,  von 
ber  ^o^en  tibi  ^er,  ^0^  von  oben,  unb  bin  gefunfen  . . .  gefunden  . . .  9$on  unten  am 
fangen,  ba«  ifl  a((e«  (\A.,Jöm  Uhl,  chap.  xxvi).  %n  le^te  ©((lag  toar  fc^on  fünf 
f0{tnuten  auögeflungen  (Börne).  <Eein  afc^enfaibene«  ©efid^t  —  ein  ©ranatftücf  ^ 
bic  SÖrufl  gerriffen  —  ift,  fort  i(^  fo  fagen,  ru^ig  au«geflungen.  ©r  l^t  (eine  Sd^mergen 
gefül)lt  (Liliencron*s  Kriegsnovellen,  Anno  1870,  Umzingelt). 
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Present  Perfect  Tense. 


I  have  praised,  &c. 


I  have  fallen  (see  19L II.  D). 


Indic. 

Snbj. 

Indic. 

Sabj. 

i^bobe    \ 
bu^afl 

ic^l^abe    ' 

id^  iin  \ 

i(^  fei       1 

bu  l^abefl 

^4 

buit{l 

t£ 

bu  fei(e)fl 

etl^at 

*  0 

et  ^a6e 

-Ü 

erift 

er  fei 

\XAX  ^al6en 

^ 

xskx  l^aBen 

& 

wit  ftnb 

n?ir  feien 

% 

i^r  l^att 

i^r  ^atet 

i^r  ftib 

0 

i^r  feiet 

& 

fle  1^f&Kti  . 

fte  ^oiMi  ) 

fie  ftnb  J 

fle  feien   )              ' 

Perfect  Infinitive. 

flel 

oit  (ju)  ^a6eri 

9<f« 

^^^  Ö")  fritt 

1 
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Perfect  Imperative* 

snd  per.  l^fie  aeloBt,  l^a((e)t  ßelobt  fei  QtfaUtn,  feib  gefallen 

3rd  pen  er  f)aU  geloBt  er  fei  gefallen,  fle  feien  gefaQen 

Fast  Perfect  Tense. 


I  had  praised,  &c* 


I  had  fallen,  &c. 


Indic 

i^l^atte 
bu  l^atteft 
er  ^atte 
irir  Ratten 
Oft  ^atut 
fle  Ratten 


OS 


Sabj. 

idl^^dtte 
bu  ^ätt(e)fi 
er  ^ätte 
ivlr  l^dtten 
ii}x  l^dttet 
fle  Ratten 


<3) 


Indic 

i(^  n)ar 
bu  n^arft 
er  war 
»ir  n^aren 
il^r  n?art 
fte  n^aren 


«3 


Subj. 

i(^  »äre    ^ 
bu  njdr(e)fl 
er  voäxt 
voix  n?dren 
il^r  tt3är(e)t 
fle  wären 


l^ 


Future  Tense. 


I  shall  praise,  &c« 


I  shall  fdl,  &C. 


Indic 

i(^  »erbe 
bu  wtrfl 
er  wirb 
wir  werben 
i^r  werbet 
{te  werben 


Sabj. 

i(i)  werbe 
bu  werbefi 
er  werbe 
wir  werben  f  o 
i^r  werbet  | 
fle  werben  / 


Indic 

i(^  werbe 
bu  wirft 
er  wirb 
wir  werben 
i^r  werbet 
fle  sterben 


Sabj. 

{(i)  werbe    ^ 
bu  werbejl 
er  werbe 
wir  werben 
i^r  werbet 
fle  werben 


vi 


Future  Infinitive. 
Io6en  gu  woOen  faden  ju  wollen 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 


I  shall  have  praised,  &c. 


I  shall  have  fallen,  &c* 


Indic 

Sabj. 

i6)  werbe   ' 

e* 

id^  werbe   ' 

bu  wirft 

1 

bu  werbefl 

er  wirb 

erwerbe 

wir  werben 

• 

wir  werben 

i^r  irerbet 

ttr  werbet 

fle  werben  , 

«a 

fie  werben  , 

OS 


Indic. 

i(^  werbe 
bu  wirfl: 
er  wirb 
wir  werben 
i^r  werbet 
fle  werben 


Sabj. 

i(^  werbe 
bu  werbefl 
er  werbe 
wir  werben 
i^r  werbet 
fte  werben 


rZ 


CS 


Conditional  Mood. 


Pres.  I  should  (would)  praise, 
fall,  &c. 


Perf.  I  should  (would)  have 
praised,  fallen,  &c. 


Present 

i(^  Würbe 
bu  würbefl 
er  würbe 
wir  würben 
i^r  würbet 
fle  würben 


Perfect 

i^  würbe 
bu  würbeft 
er  würbe 
wir  würben 
i^r  würbet 
fle  würben,^ 


o 


Present. 

id^  würbe 
bu  würbeft 
er  würbe 
wir  würben 
i^r  würbet 
fte  wiirben 


Perfect. 

i^  würbe 
bu  würbefl 
er  würbe 
wir  würben 
i^r  würbet 
fle  würben 
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193.  Paradigm  of  THE  COMPOUND  Tenses  of  feilt  AND  Werben. 


Present  Perfect  Tense. 


I  have  been,  &c 

Indic.                     Sabj. 

\ä)  Un  \           ^  fei 

bufiift 

«         bu  fn(e)ii 

ticiß 

.'S-        « f«' 

wit  flnb 

"  g        »it  fdf tt 

i^i  feib 

"=        ijbt  feiet 

fit  flnb  J 

fU  feien 

I  have  becom^  &c 


Indic. 

bubift 
erlfl 
ttix  flnb 
l^t  feib 
fle  ftnb 


it 


Sabj. 

i^  fei     \ 
bu  fei(e)ji 
nfei 
wir  feien 
il^r  feiet 
fie  feien 


^U 


Z 


C« 


Perfect  Infinitive, 
gewefen  (ju)  fein  geworben  (ju)  fein» 

Perfect  Imperative» 

2nd  per.  fei  gewefen,  feib  gewefen  fei  geworben^  feib  geworben. 

3rd  pen  er  fei  gewefen^  fle  feien  gewefen       er  fei  geworben,  fte  feien  geworben« 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 


I  had  been,  &c. 

I  had  become,  &c. 

Indic 

Snbj. 

Indic 

Snbj; 

lä^  war 

iti^  Wäre    ' 

iä}  war     ' 

iäl  wäre    ' 

bu  warft 

st 

bu  wdr(e)fl 

es 

bu  warft 

1^ 

bu  wär(e)fl 

|o 

er  war 

jS. 

er  wäre 

er  war 

1« 

er  wäre 

.t<« 

wir  waren 

g 

wir  wären 

^ 

wir  waren 

-i-» 

wir  wären 

'S-» 

i^r  wart 

S) 

i^r  wär(e)t 

t^r  wart 

^5 

i^r  wär(e)t 

,^& 

fie  waren  > 

fle  wären  i 

fle  waren  ) 

fle  wären  ) 

Future  Tense. 

I  shall  be,  &c. 

1  shall  become,  &c.               | 

Indic 

Sabj. 

Indic. 

Sabj. 

läl  werbe 

ic^  werbe   ^ 

i6)  werbe   \ 

i(^  werbe   \ 

bu  wirft 

bu  werbefi 

bu  wirft 

c* 

bu  werbeft 

er  wirb  . 
wir  werben 

..s 

er  werbe 
wir  werben 

erwirb 
wir  werben 

et  werbe     1  ? 
wir  werben  fg 

i^r  werbet 

i^r  werbet 

i^r  werbet 

l^r  werbet     ^ 

fle  werben  J 

fle  werben  ^ 

fle  werben  j 

fle  werben  J 

Future  Infinitive. 

n 

tt 

jerben 

JU  wollen. 

• 
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•  Future 
I  shall  have  been,  &c. 

Snbj. 


Indic 

i(^  rctxU 
bu  wirft 
er  wirb 
n?ir  iverben 
l^r  »erbet 
{ie  »erben 


i(^  »erbe 
bu  »erbefi 
er  »erbe 
»ir  »erben 
i^r  »erbet 
fie  »erben 


Perfect  Tense. 

I  shall  have  become,  &c« 

Indic  Snbj* 

ii^»erbe 


CD 


bu  »irfi 
er  »irb 
»ir  »erben 
ifyc  »erbet 
fle  »erben  , 


^      i(^  »erbe 
•U      bu  »erbeft 

er  »erbe 
o  o      »ir  »erben 
X5      i^r  »erbet 
3^      (le  »erben  ^ 


«'S 


^  I- 


Conditional  Mood. 


Pres.  1  should 
become> 

^resent 

tti^  »ürbe    \ 
bu  »ürbefi 
er  »ürbe 
»ir  »iirbert 
i^r  würbet 
fle  »ürben  . 


SS 


(would)  be, 

Perfect 

ic^  »Ürbe   \ 
bu  »ürbefl 
er  »ürbe 
»ir  »ürben 
i^r  »ürbet 
jle  »ürben 


Perf.  I  should  (would)  have  been, 
become,  &c« 


Present 

l(i)  »ürbe 
bu  »ürbeft 
er  »ürbe 
»ir  »ürben 
il^r  »ürbet 
fle  »ürben 


Perfect 

i(i)  »ürbe 
bu  »ürbeft 
et  »ürbe 
»ir  »ürben 
il(|r  »ürbet 
fle  »ilrben 


^^ 


^  ei 

i  ^ 

«5 


The  Passive  Voice. 

194.  The  passive  voice  denotes  that  the  subject  receives  the 
action.  The  passive  in  German  has,  as  in  English,  no  special  tense 
er  mood  forms  of  its  own,  but  is  made  up  bv  combining  the  perfect 
participle  with  different  auxiliary  verbs.  The  foUowing  forms  are 
ysed  in  German : 

I.  Ä.  The  usual  passive  is  formed  by  combining  the  various 
xnoods  and  tenses  ot  »erben  to  become  with  the  perfect  participle  of 
the  verb  to  be  coi^ugated,  which  remains  uninllected  throughout : 

ipres.  indic.)  ic^  »erbe  gelobt  /  am  betng  praised^  bu  »irfl  gelobt,  &c. ; 
past  indic.)  ic^  »urbe  gelobt ;  (pres*  perf.  indic.)  \6:i  bin  gelobt  »orben ; 
(past  perf«  indic.)  ic^  »ar  gelobt  »orben ;  (future  indic.)  ic^  »erbe  gelobt 
»erben,  &c. ;  (pres.  subjunctive)  iti^  »erbe  gelobt,  bu  »erbefi  gelobt, 
&c.  The  only  irregularity  in  the  conjugation  is  that  the  perf. 
part.  of  »erben  is  here  uniformly  without  the  ge :  »orben,  not  ge»orben. 
r^o  passive  idea  lies  in  »erben,  as  it  also,  when  combined  with  the 
present  Infinitive,  forms  the  future  active  (td)  »erbe  loben),  and  the 
future  perfect  active  when  used  with  the  perfect  Infinitive  (i^  »erbe 
gelobt  ^aben).  SQBerben  retains  in  the  passive  its  original  meaning  of 
to  become,  and  thus  denotes  here  a  passitig  into  a  stak  which  is 
indicated  by  the  perfect  participle  (  ic^  »erbe  gerettet  I  am  being 
rescued,  lit.  I  am  becoming  or  am  going  over  into  the  State  of 
being  rescued. 

B.  However,  »erben  is  not  the  only  auxiliary  employed  in  the 
passive,  but  fein  is  still,  according  to  a  usage  prevailing  in  earlier 
periods,  frequently  used,  replacing  »erben  often  in  the  pres.  perfect,. 
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past  perfect,  futurc  perfect,  perfect  conditional,  and  even  regularly 
replacing  it  in  the  imperative,  and  often  in  the  present  infinitive. 

a.  In  M.H.G,  the  pres.  perfect  was  formM  by  combining  the 
pres.  of  fein  with  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated : 
(indic.)  ich  bin  gelobet  The  past  perfect  was  formed  by  combining 
the  past  of  fein  and  the  participle :  ich  war  gelobet  This  former 
usage  still  lingers  on,  though  no  longer  recognized  by  grammarians : 
Üfcer  ben  aöedtiff  Ux  3J^>iloIoflie  ifl  \>M  ^erumgefhitten  (H.  Paul,  Paul's 
Grunäriss,  p.  i,  ist  ed.).  S)te8  Sauftbu^  ^on  Dr.  Sodann  S^aufl  ifl  im 
3a^Te  1587  in  Sranffurt  a.  9^.  Bei  (Spieß  gebnidt  (Baumgart's  Goethes 
Faust,  p.  20).  This  older  usage  is  quite  common  with  gebären :  3^ 
Bin  am  23.  Slßai  1844  geBoun  (Wustmann's  Sprachdumntheiien,  p.  107, 
3rd  ed.). 

JVoie.  In  those  dialecti  which  ose  the  pres.  peifect  for  the  past  u  nazntiTe 
a  peculiar  foim  is  used  for  the  past  perfect.  The  perfect  part  geioefen  is  added  to  the 
old  pres.  perf.  tense  form :  ^te  ijl  aber  nicBt  au^eflteaen,  fonbern  (at  iwmerstt  nai^ 
ben  Srafiern  von  nnfere  SBo^nnug  raufgrfe^en,  »0  eben  Etdftt  angefleht  gctoefen  ifl 
(Therese  in  Sudermann's  Du  Heimat^  i»  10). 

b.  The  regulär  future  perfect  and  perfect  conditional  forms  are 
still  avoided  on  account  of  their  clumsiness,  their  place  being  often 
supplied  by  combining  the  future  or  first  conditional  of  fein  with 
the  perfect  part. :  ic^  »erbe  gelobt  fein  instead  of  i^  n;erbe  gelobt  Kotbett 
fein ;  \^  tourbe  gelobt  fein  instead  ol\^  »ürbe  gelobt  n?orben  fein. 

c.  In  an  earlier  period  of  the  language,  fein  was  the  passive 
auxiliary  in  the  infinitive  and  imperative,  and  it  has  tenaciously 
defended  these  positions  against  »erben,  as  it  is  still  frequently 
found  in  the  infinitive  where  we  might  naturally  expect  »erben,  and 
is  used  as  a  rule  in  the  imperative,  both  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  person, 
although  in  the  latter  also  »erben  is  found.  In  the  infinitive,  fein 
seems  to  be  especially  common  after  the  modal  auxiliaries,  par- 
ticularly  »oQen :  SBenn  er  im  £ager  ein^erging,  »oUte  er  nid;t  gegrtt|t  fein 
(Ranke).  ($r  »iU  )7on  niemanb  getabelt  fein.  !£)ie  ®efci^l(](|te  »iU  erjä^It  fein 
(Rosegger).  S)ie  @tunben  »oUen  l^ingebra^t  fein  6id  j|um  nä(]Bften  ^org^n 
(Junghans)  We  must  in  some  way  pass  the  time  tili  moming. 
^er  barin  lieft,  möge  gefegnet  fein  bon  meinem  l^eiligen  SBillen  (Anselm 
Heine's  Eine  Gabe,  Brockendorf  im  Lehrerhäuschen).  9hir  ))on  bit 
mö^te  id^  gut  genannt  fein,  »ad  bie  tCBelt  J^on  mir  fpri^t,  ifl  mir  eins  (Heer's 
Der  König  der  Bemina,  XVIII).  Stld  eine  ^erf»iirbtgfeit  mag  erwähnt 
fein,  baf ,  &c.  ( Wustmann's  Sprachdummheiten,  p.  55,  3rd  ed.).  SRuf  t' 
eS  fo  rafd;  ge^orc^t  fein?  (Schiller's  Walknsieins  Tod,  5,  11).  S)a  »ir 
a6er  no^  nid;t  fo  vertraut  mit  dnanber  finb,  um  und  f(](|K^t»eg  beim  Flamen 
}u  nennen  unb  ed  alfo  burc^auS  getitelt  fein  mup :  fo  fagen  @ie  einfi»eilen 
•&err  $röjibent  ju  mir  (F.  von  Saar's  Der  *  Exzellenzherr*).  SHefe 
[(Sntfd^ulbigung]  beruht  auf  ber  SBefür^tung,  baß  i(^  beletbigt  fein  muffe, 
an  mein  3((ter  erinnert  gu  »erben  (Suttner's  Im  Berghause,  p.  93). 
©eliebt  »erben  unb  ni(^t  »ieber  lieben  fönnen  —  auc^  bad,  Dnfef,  mu$ 
burd;ge!dnH)ft  fein  (Heer's  Der  König  der  Bemina,  X).  ^ö  mußte 
ge6ro(6en  fein,  ober  er  ging  mi  biefer  Äiebe  gu  ©runbe  (Ertl's  JValpurga\ 
Unb  nun  fe|en  »ir  und,  bie  @a(^e  foK  gleich  abgetan  fein  (Goethe's 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  I,  3).    S)amit  foU  nid^t  gefagt  fein,  baß  mau 
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nid^t  anäf  anbere  Itr^Ben  fann  (BarteFs  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur^ 

II,  p.  424).  ®oIl  mtrd  benn  ni^t  gegeben  fein,  ben  ©chatten  gu  ^^erfci^eud^en  ? 
(Schuhm* s  Refugium  peccatorum,  III,  4).  D  laffen  (Sie  Vnjxi  bort  be* 
graben  feinl  (Schiller's  Wallensteins  Tod,  5,  12).  These  examples 
can  easily  be  multiplied,  as  the  construction  is  still  quite  frequent» 
but  the  use  of  werben  here  is  perhaps  more  common :  @r  ivollte  nid^t 
baran  erinnert  tt?erben  (Wildenbnich's  Die  Alten  und  die  Jungen,  p,  6^. 
Gd  ntn^  ja  einmal  gefagt  tverben  (Sudermann's  Die  Ehre,  2, 11).  In  the 
perfect  infinitive,  however,  the  older  construction  with  fein  may 

!>ossibly  be  the  preferred  one :  Sann  ergäbüe  er,  baf  ber  iunge  9ßenf^ 
einer  @efunb^eit  foroie  feinem  ^Beutet  n^ol^t  gn  "oitl  jugemutet  1:^U\x  unb  )>on, 
ben  @einen  in  bie  SSerbannung  gefd^icft  fein  mod^te  (Schubin's  Refugium 
peccatorum,  V),  instead  of  the  clumsy  gef^icft  würben  fein  modjte. 

The  grammarians  often  give  werben  as  the  auxiliary  with  the. 
passive  imperative;  usage,  however,  seems  almost  wholly  upon 
the  side  of  fein  in  the  2nd  person  and  usually  also  in  the  3rd 
person,  which,  however,  is  m  fact  the  3rd  person  of  the  pres. 
subjunctive :  (Seien  Sic  cjefegnet  für  aUe^  (Sudermann's  Z>/i?  ^Ar^,  4, 12). 
D  gndbigfier  ©ebieter,  fei  ge^riefen  |  für  fo  öiel  «&u(^  (Fulda's  Talisman, 
2,  12).  «&ier  fei  e0  bemerft  Here  may  it  be  permitted  me  to  remark*. 
©Ott  fei  e«  gebanft !  Thank  God  for  it !  aßer  Dflerreid?er  ift,  ber  fei 
gewarnt  I  (Grillparzer's  König  Otiokar,  2).  ©erriefen  fei  ber,  welcher  mit 
wirflid^em  ©ewinn  ben  furjen  ^ilugenblicf  beS  SBel^agend  an9  ber  unbe^ag(i(^en 
)ßänge  beö  J£age8  ^eröorju^eben  \>tx^ti)t !  (Raabe's  Der  Dräumling,  xxii). 
©efegnet  fei  bein  (Singang,  liebet  Äinb!  (id.,  Die  Leute  aus  dem  Wcäde, 

III.  chap.  xi).  S)em  «Fimmel  fei'd  geflagt  (Fulda's  Talisman,  2,  4). 
Stuf  einen  wi^tigen  S^unft  fei  ^ier  no(^  bie  2(ufmer!fam!eit  gelenft  (Brug- 
mann's  Kurze  ver^eichende  Grammatik,  p.  289),  @ein  is  also  used 
in  a  subordinate  clause  after  a  verb  expressing  will,  cammandi 
•Herrin,  ein  alter  ^rauc^  |  vciU,  bap  wenn  Oftern  !am  ind  £anb;  |  wenn  (eife 
(^rünt  ber  S)ornenfhau^  .  • . .  baß  bann  bie  erfie  QSoQmonbnacift  |  fliegehb 
unb  wieqenb  fei  burd;wa^t  (Sudermann's  Die  drei  Reiherfedem,  3,  2). 

In  the  following  rather  rare  examples  werben  is  used  as  auxiliary 
in  the  3rd  person :  ®rl(^eiligt  werbe  bein  Sflomc  (Luther),  3^r  feib  üon 
mir  gefc^iebeu — werb'  oivi&i  mir,  |  üon  euc^  ju  fd)eib€n>  Rxoüi  unb  SRut 
verliefen!  (Goethe's  Tasso,  4,  2).  @wig  werbe  bein  gebaut  (Schiller'& 
Sieees/est).  2)ie  QBelt  will  betrogen  werben,  fo  werbe  jle  benn  betrogen 
( Über  Land  und  Meer). 

The  2nd  pers.  imperative  may  be  replaced  by  the  imperative  of 
laffen  and  a  dependent  infinitive:  (ag  bicb  Überreben  (familiär  form) 
be  persuaded,  or  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded;  laßt  eud;  Überreben  (pl. 
of  familiär  form) ;  laffen  <£ie  fic^  überreben  (polite  form). 

2«  A  peculiar  passive  construction  is  often  found,  which  deserves 
attention.  It  is  /ormed  by  placing  the  noun  which  denotes  the. 
öbjective  point  of  the  activity  in  the  acc.  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
betommen,  erhalten,  or  friegen  (in  populär  language),  and  then  making 
the  real  verb  of  the  sentence  an  öbjective  predicate  in  the  form  of 
a  perfect  participle :  (^  (at  ed  gefagt  befommen  =s  Sd  ifl  il(|m  gefagt 
worben.  Sebermann  erhielt  15  QSatronen  ^ugejäl^It  Fifteen  cartridges  were 
dealt  out  to  each  man,    3c^  friege  meine  hlix^t  rebU$V  bejal^It  I  am  wdL 
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paid  for  my  trouble.  The  passive  idea  here  lies  in  the  perf.  part. 
The  object  may  be  suppressed,  and  the  verb  Befoimnen  remains 
almost  with  the  force  of  the  passive  auxiliary  werben :  9l6er  ni^t  bod?  — 
ibafxix  Befomme  ic^  ia  t>on  Sräulein  $6iH<)^i  Bejial^It  (Wildenbruch's  Die 
Waidfrau)  Don't  pav  me — I  shall  be  paid  by  Miss  P.  (Sßen  ^attc 
aw&f  Befeuert  Befommeu  (Storm's  Unter  dem  Tanftenbaum,  voL  I.  p.  i8o). 
®eit  gtoei  3a^ren  voat  iebod^  ein  neuer  Snfpeftor  ba,  uub  »eil  er  )>er^eiratet 
n^ar,  Befamen  er  unb  feine  g'rau  unb  J^inber  jn^ar  mit  Befd^ert,  ^oQitn  jlc!^  ahtt 
bann  juriid,  in  ber  eigenen  SBoBnunc)  ft^  adein  no^  einmal  ein  fleined  (9Bei^ 
na(](|td«)  IBäum^en  ani^ujünben  (G.  Ompteda's  Eysen,  chap.  vi).  Compare 
Üie  coUoquial  English  construction  Hegotpaidforhis  trouble. 

A  similar  construction  is  found  after  fül^ren,  Bringen,  and  nehmen : 
SD^^an  führte  i^n  an  einem  3(rm  gefaxt  He  was  led  along  held  by  one 
arm.  !Käb(^en  Bringen  ben  «§ut  auf  einer  ©tange  getragen  (bchiller's  Td/, 
1. 2915).  S)ie  S)ienftBoten  Brauten  Heine  Sdlber  in  bie  £)fen  gef^le))^t  (Maria 
Janitscheck's  Einer  Mutier  Sieg,  IX).    Slßan  na^m  i^n  gefangen. 

3.  Another  passive  construction  is  not  infrequently  found  which 
is  worthy  of  attention  by  reason  of  its  pithy  terseness.  Instead  of 
muffen  ought  (a  necessity  which  lies  in  the  nature  of  things)  with 
a  dependent  passive  infinitive  a  simple  tense  of  ge^5ren  to  belongp 
be  fit  is  used  foUowed  by  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  be 
conjugated,  which  serves  as  a  predicate  complement :  @tn  entlaufen 
®^af  gehört  in  feinen  Statt  geliefert  (Scheffers  Ekkehard,  chap.  xxi) 
A  runaway  sheep  ought  to  be  brought  back  to  its  fold,  Gersten  ber^er 
(tritt  herein,  schüttelt  den  Regen  von  sich  ab,  schwenkt  seine 
Mütze) :  Stber  awäni  bur^  unb  \>\\x^ !  J?ein  graben  trocfen !  Stein  jum  %vi%^ 
njringen!  Vogt:  S)a  ge]^5rt  ein  @rog(](|en  braufgefe^t!  (Halbe's  Das 
tausendjährige  Reich,  p.  121).  fDergleiti^en  ge^&rt  mit  ®a(gen  Bejiraft 
(Lienhard's  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Der  Fremde). 

4.  Different  from  the  above  passive  forms  is  a  quasi-passive 
which  does  not  denote  an  action  at  all,  but  only  a  state.  It  is 
formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  con- 
jugated  with  the  dinerent  moods  and  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  fein« 
The  difference  between  this  quasi-passive  and  the  real  passive  is 
indicated  by  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  auxiliaries 
employed.  The  forms  with  »erben  denote  an  action  going  on,  while 
the  forms  with  fein  denote  a  State  that  has  resulted  from  previous 
action :  S)ad  «&aud  n^trb  gebaut  The  house  is  being  built,  but  S)ad  «i&aud  tf^ 
gebaut  The  house  is  built.  S)ie  Xnx  n^irb  iet»en  ^JtBenb  um  fed^d  U^r 
gef^loffrn  The  door  is  shut  (i.  e.  some  one  shuts  the  door)  every  evening 
at  six,  but  5)ie  Xüx  ijl  gefd^!offen  The  door  is  shut.  2)ie  ®ci^iffbrü(^igen 
flnb  mit  großer  @efa^r  ber  S9ranbung  entrtffen  »orben,  ie|t  {inb  fie  gerettet. 

This  quasi-passive  fonns  a  complete  conjugation  in  all  the  moods 
and  tenses:  (pres.  indic.)  i(](|  Bin  erfd^ö^ft  I  am  exhausted;  (past 
indic.)  id^  war  erfc^o^ft  I  was  exhausted ;  (pres.  perf.)  ic^  Bin  erf^öpft 
gen^efen  I  have  been  in  an  exhausted  condition ;  (past  perf.)  id^  n^ar 
crf^öpft  gen^efen  I  had  been  in  an  exhausted  condition  (at  a  time 
before  a  certain  event  in  the  past);  (future)  id^  »erbe  erfAöpft  fein 
There  will  be  a  time  when  I  shall  be  exhausted ;  (pres.  subjunctive) 
vä)  fei  tx\ä)bpft ;  (past  subj.)  ic^  vom  erf^ö))ft;  &c« 
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In  case  of  verbs  which  govem  a  case  other  than  the  acc.  the 
construction  must  be  impersonal,  the  gen.  or  dat.  being  retained  in 
the  passive :  ^tint  Slßutter  l^at  oft  gefagt,  fie  xooüt  in  bad  9Baffer  Qif)tn,  ba 
fei  i^x  atteiti  gel^olfen.  fBk9f}alb  i)ai>t  i^r  fie  benn  in  bie  (Srbe  gegraben,  votnn 
i^t  im  Gaffer  geholfen  tcax  ?  (Raabe's  Schüddemmp,  chap.  xiv). 

105*  Synopsis  of  Ipfien  in  the  Passive  Voice« 

Indicative.  Subjunctive« 

Pres.  I  am  praised,  am  bein^  praised,  &c. 

{(^  locrbe  gelobt  ic^  werbe  gelobt 

Past.  I  wa3  praised,  was  being  praised,  &c« 

i(^  U9urbe  (or  trarb)  gelobt  id;  »iirbe  gelobt 

Pres.  Perfect,  I  have  been  praised,  &c 
i^  bin  gelobt  norben  ic^  fei  gelobt  n?orben 

Past  Perfect  I  had  been  praised,  &c. 
i(^  n^or  gelobt  n^orben  id^  n^äre  gelobt  »orbeti 

Future,  I  shall  be  praised,  &c, 
i(^  loerbe  gelobt  n^erben  \6:i  iverbe  gelobt  n^erben 

Future  Perfect  I  shall  have  been  praised,  &c. 
t^  loerbe  gelobt  »Sorben  fein  i^  userbe  gelobt  »orben  fein 

Pres.  Conditional,  id^  n^iirbe  gelobt  »erben  I  should  (would)  be 
praised. 

Perf,  Conditional.  i(^  n)ürbe  gelobt  n^orben  fein  I  should  (would)  have 
been  praised. 

Imperative. 

2nd  sg.  fei  gelobt  (see  194.  i.  ß.  r)  be  praised. 

3rd  sg.  er  fei  gelobt,  or  er  »erce  gelobt  let  him  be  praised. 

ist  pL  feien  ivir  gelobt  let  us  be  praised. 

2nd  pl.  feib  gelobt,  feien  @ie  gelobt  be  praised. 

3rd  pl,  jle  foHen  gelobt  n^erben  (or  fein)  they  shall  be  praised. 

Infinitive. 

Pres,  gelobt  (ju)  werben  (or  fein ;  see  194.  t.  B.  £:)  to  be  praised, 
Perf.  gelobt  worben  (ju)  fein  to  have  been  praised, 

Participles. 

Used  as  a  Verb,  Adjective,  or  Substantive. 

Pres,  wanting,  but  often  supplied  by  the  perfect  gelobt  (see  188. 3). 
Perf.  gelobt,  or  more  rarely  gelobt  worben  (see  184.  e)^ 


Substitutes  for  the  Passive. 

196. 1.  In  German  more  strictiy  than  in  English  we  are  confined 
to  the  rule  that  thepasswe  is  only  used  when  it  isdesired  io  espedaUy 
refiresent  ihe  subject  as  the  objective  point  ofan  activify.  Oflen  where 
in  English  the  passive  form  is  common  or-  required,  some  other 
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construction  is  used  in  German.    The  most  common  Substitutes 
for  the  passive  are  the  foUowing : 

1.  Very  frequently  man  with  an  active  verb :  3Bei  un9  fd^Ite^t  matt" 
bic  Citren  um  lo  U^r  With  us  the  doors  are  shut  at  lo  o'clock. 

2.  The  simple  reflexive  construction  described  in  218. 3.  A.  a. 

3.  The  use  of  laffen  reflexively  with  a  dependent  infinitive ;  see 
218. 3.  A.  b. 

Note,  There  is  a  difference  of  mcaning  between  tfaese  Tarioas  passive  coostractions. 
The  passive  proper  represents  the  subject  as  the  objective  point  of  an  actirity.  5DfC 
©arten  trirb.  von  bem  ledigen  S3e{t^er  enoeitert  The  garden  is  being  enlarged  by  its 
present  owner.  The  constmction  with  man  (see  i,  above)  and  the  active  represents 
an  indefinite  ageht  at  work  upon  something :  SJ^an  CTtoeitert  brn  ^rten.  The  con- 
stmction with  laffen  used  reflexively  with  a  dependent  infinitive  (see  3,  above)  indicates 
the  possibility  of.  a  successfnl  action :  ^er  ®atten  läft  fld^  ertoettem  The  gazxlen  can 
be  enlarged.  The  simple  reflexive  construction  (see  a,  above)  represents  the  sobject 
as  self-acting,  either  nnder  the  impnlse  of  natural  forces  or  some  hidden  force,  so  that 
it  seems  to  act  of  itself :  ^{m  $era  ettvettert  fl^  My  heart  is  being  enlarged  (ander 
the  natural  influence  of  sympathy).  JDa  öffnet  ft($  be^enb  ein  gtoeitcd  Sor  Then 
a  second  door  is  quickly  thrown  open  (it  seemed  to  open  of  itself)*  5Dad  änbert  ftc^ 
batb  That  will  soon  be  changed,  circumstances  will  soon  alter  this  condition  of  things. 
Sometimes  this  reflexive  construction  can  be  translated  by  an  intrans.  as  in  the  first  two 
sentenoes :  My  heart  is  growing  broader,  larger.   Then  a  second  door  quickly  flies  opem 

4.  Also  in  a  number  of  other  cases  active  forms  in  the  German 
are  rendered  by  passives  in  English : 

a.  The  auxiliary  foUen  is  often  rendered  by  «  satd  to,  ts  expected 
to,  ts  supposed  to :  @r  fott  fel^t  teid;  fein  He  is  said  to  be  very  rieh. 
Sie  Königin  fott  l^eute  fommen  The  queen  is  expected  to  arrive  to-day. 
SiefeS  ©emälbe  fott  (is  supposed)  öon  Sflubend  fein. 

Ä.  The  auxiliary  bürfcn  is  often  rendered  by  to  be  allowedi  (5r  batf 
ni^t  n^^en  He  is  not  allowed  to  go. 

c.  The  active  infinitive  very  often  has  passive  force ;  see  187.  k 

d.  The  Gerundive  (see  180.  A.  a,  b,  c,  and  B),  though  active  in 
form,  is  passive  in  force. 

e.  An  impersonal  idiom  is  sometimes  rendered  by  a  passive : 
63  tjebarf  feiner  «&ilfe  No  help  is  needed. 

/.  The  German  intrans.  erttinfen  (of  human  beings)  and  etfaufen 
(of  animals)  are  translated  by  to  be  drowned:  S>tx  Stnaht  ettranf.  ^te 
Äa^e  ctfoff. 

g.  In  its  intransitive  use  Reifen  is  usually  rendered  passively  in 
English,  to  be  called :  «gerobot  l^ei^t  ber  QSater  tet  ©efc^^idjte  Herodotus 
is  called  the  father  of  history.  Sßie  l^elgt  baö  Äinb?  What  is  the 
child  called,  or  what  is  the  child's  name  ? 

Ä.  The  intrans.  erfdjredfen  is  translated  by  to  befrightenedx  <£rf^n(f 
nur  ni(^t !  Don't  be  frightened  I 

I.  In  German  the  passive  is  in  general  very  little  used  in  con- 
nection  with  an  infinitive :  He  was  known  to  be  honest  SS^^n  nrnnte, 
ba5  er  e^rlic^  war.  For  fuUer  Statement  see  186.  B.  I.  2.  d.  (4).  With 
leieren  and  l^etpen,  however,  the  passive  may  be  used  here ;  see  178. 
a.  B.  d.    See  also  186.  B.  1. 2.  c.  Note, 

II.  On  the  other  band,  in  its  impersonal  form,  the  passive  is 
often  used  where  there  is  no  person  or  thing  represented  as  being 
apted^on;  see  319. 3.  B. ^         - 
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GRADATION  (Ablaut)  CLASSES  OF  THE 

STRONG  VERB, 

VOWEL  AND  CONSONANT  ChANGES. 

107.  A.  Gradation.  The  conjugation  of  the  weak  verb  is  very 
uniform,  and  all  can  in  general  be  conjugated  after  the  model  of 
loitn,  but  the  strong  verb  forms  its  simple  tenses  and  perf.  participle 
by  a  change  of  vowel  in  the  stem  instead  of  adding  sufiixes  to  the 
Stern.  This  change  of  vowel  in  the  different  tenses  is  the  result  of 
a  different  accent  which  obtained  in  an  earlier  period,  but  is  now 
used  to  make  more  clear  certain  grammatical  distinctions  such  as 
tense  and  number.  Stronp^  verbs  do  not  all  show  the  same 
changes  of  vowel,  but  subdivide  into  classes  and  groups.  Each 
class  usually  observes  within  itself  a  uniform  change  of  vowel  in 
the  past  tense.  The  pres.  and  past  tenses  cannot  have  the  same 
vowel.  The  vowel  of  the  perf.  part  is  in  some  groups  the  same  as 
in  the  present,  in  others  the  same  as  in  the  past,  or  again  it  may 
have  a  different  vowel  from  either.  This  change  of  the  stem-vowel 
in  the  simple  tenses  and  the  perfl  part.  is  called  gradation.  Each 
dass  has  usually  subdwisions,  difiering  from  each  other  in  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  or  otherwise. 

a,  The  nouns  and  adjectivea  made  from  strong  verbs  have  also  a  relation 
to  this  gradation.  Many  masculine  monosyllabics  and  feminine  disyllabics, 
also  masculine  derivatives  in  ftt  denoting  agents,  and  neuter  verbal  nouns 
in  itn  and  feminine  verbal  nouns  in  ung,  often  corresponding  to  our  nouns 
in  -ing,  have  the  same  vowel  as  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  from  which  they 
are  formed  ;  other  nouns  have  the  same  vowel  as  the  past,  which  are  usually 
masculine  if  monosyllabic  and  feminine  if  disyllabic,  and  still  other  nouns 
are  made  upon  the  vowel  of  the  perfect  participle :  feigen  to  mount,  ascend, 
past  fiieg,  perf.  part.  aefüegen ;  ber  ©teig  path,  bie  Steigt  path,  staircase,  bfc 
(Steiger  climben  ber  ©teigenbe  the  one  who  is  now  ascending,  baö  Steigen 
ascending,  bie  ^efleigung  bed  SBer^ed  the  ascending  of  the  mountain ;  ber  ®tieg 
ascent,  bie  €tege  (see  198, 2.  Division,  ä)  staircase  ;  ber  ^tnaufge^iegene  the  one 
who  has  ascended.  ^  Nouns  denoting  agents,  verbal  and  participial  nouns, 
are  made,  as  those  given  above,  quite  regularly  upon  the  appropnate  grada- 
tion form ;  but  many  other  nouns,  as  bie  (6tege  (see  reference  given  above),  are 
seemingly  irregularly  formed,  as  they  have  retained  in  many  cases  the 
gradation  form  of  the  verb  as  found  m  earlier  periods,  or  have  undergone 
peculiar  phonetic  changes.  On  account  of  these  irregularities  these  nouns 
are  especially  treated  under  the  different  classes,  while  those  regularly  formed 
will  not  require  especial  treatment. 

Adjectives  are  not  always  so  easily  brought  into  relation  with  the  present 
gradation  classes  as  nouns,  since  they  often  have  retained  old  gradation 
lorms  which  the  verb  has  exchanged  for  newer  formations :  ga^m  tarne,  from 
the  past  tense  of  the  M.H.G.  z6men  (now  giemen,  wk.)  to  be  becaming,  past 
zam  (pl.  zimen),  part.  gezomen,  &c. 

NotB.  The  exact  relation  of  Doims,  adjectives,  &c.  to  the  gradation  of  the  verb 
cannot  always  be  defmitely  determined.  Some  nouns  are  taken  directly  from  a  gradation 
form  of  the  verb  and  shaxe  its  verlml  force  :  (ber)  IBöder  baker  «  one  who  bakes,  thns 
pres.  and  active  in  force,    Other  nouns,  espedaUy  those  showiog  the  vowel  of  the  past 
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tense,  althongh  they  have  the  same  yowel  as  a  gradation  form  of  the  Terb,  do  not  have 
the  same  verbal  force :  bad  99ant  tu,  fetter  «  thtU  wkich  ties,  fetters,  thns  presr^ 
force,  althoogh  the  word  showt  the  vowel  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb.  It  is  probable 
that  this  class  of  nomis  weie  not  formed  from  verbSi  bat  that  each  noan  was  made 
directly  firom  the  stem  from  which  also  the  verb  was  made.  Similar  phonetic  coodi- 
tions  developed  the  same  Towel  in  Terb  and  nonn.  As  the  original  stem  of  such 
words  does  not  now  appear  anywhere  in  the  langnage»  it  is  profitable  to  associate 
c^rery  noun  and  adj.,  where  it  is  possible,  with  the  same  gradation  form  of  the  verb,  as 
this  is  the  oldest  related  fonn  to  which  it  can  be  traced  and  from  which  light  can  be 
obtained  as  to  its  real  meacing.  Thus  when  (ber)  9(u$  river  is  bronght  into  relation  to 
fluffeit  (earlier  form  of  the  pL  of  the  past  tense  of  {liefen  toßew)  its  real  meaning 
becomes  apparent.  Althongh  originally  snch  nonns  and  adjectivcs  were  not  formed 
directly  from  the  gradation  forms  of  the  verb,  but  developed  a  similar  form  ander  the 
force  of  similar  conditions,  they  nevertheless,  from  long  assodation  wich  the  verbal 
gradation  forms,  have  come  to  be  feit  as  directly  derived  from  them.  This  is  espiecially 
Seen  in  a  number  of  abstract  noons,  such  as  Jtntff,  $ttff,  SBud^d,  4i(B,  &c.,  which  hai« 
been  formed  within  the  present  period  directly  from  the  gradation  forms  of  the  verb 
after  the  analogy  of  other  nouns  which  seemed  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  verb. 
It  has  become  especially  common  to  form  snch  abstract  noans  directly  from  the 
present  tense  of  both  strong  and  weak  derivative  and  Compound  verbs:  SSerbeib, 
93emetd,  IBeleg,  9^ad^tt>eid,  &e. 

b.  The  gradation  classes  are  very  old,  and  in  course  of  centuries  changes 
of  eradation  in  individual  words  within  a  group  or  throughout  a  group,  and 
shifting  of  words  from  one  group  to  another,  have  taken  place,  and  traces  of 
these  former  gradation  conditions  can  still  be  dearly  seen,  and  will  be 
noted  under  the  individual  groups.  Verbs  that  are  followed  by  Roman 
numbers  used  to  belong  to  the  classes  indicated  by  the  Roman  characters. 
In  dialect  the  groups  do  not  always  correspond  to  those  of  the  written 
language,  as  many  words  have  abandoned  their  group  for  a  more  populär  one. 

c.  In  several  groups  the  Middle  High  German  form  is  given  below  the 
New  High  German.  In  this  case  two  vowels  are  given  in  the  past  tense,  as 
the  past  tense  had  a  difTerent  vowel  in  the  sing«  and  the  pL,  as  can  still  be 
seen  in  old  sayings,  where  sometimes  a  rhyme  has  preserved  the  older  form 
of  the  pl. :  9Bte  bie  $[Uen  funken  (now  elsewhere  fanaen),  fo  gtoitf^rm  bie  Simaen. 
In  Luther's  language  this  difference  of  vowel  is  still  very  common,  but  to-day 
it  has  disappeared  except  \n  fast  present  verbs  (see  2Ü3.  i)  and  in  the  past 
tense  of  toerben :  \^  ttHirb  (or  tourbe),  toit  tourben.  Wherever  the  vowel  of  the 
past  tense  was  difTerent  in  the  sing,  and  pl.  the  subjunctive  had  throughout 
the  sing,  and  pl.  the  mutated  vowel  of  the  indic.  pl.,  as  can  stiU  be  seen  in 
past  present  verbs,  the  past  of  tverben  (past  indic  td^  loarb,  pl.  loir  lourben,  subj. 
t((  toütbe,  pL  toir  toütben),  and  other  cases  mentioned  under  the  different 
classes. 

Also  nouns  often  show  even  to  this  day  the  old  pL  vowel  of  the  past  tense. 
Thus  (ber)  ^unb  still  shows  the  vowel  of  the  pl.  of  the  past  tense  of  binbrii, 
which  was  still  in  early  N.H.G.  tt)ir  (unbeiL 

d.  Factitive  verbs  (which  show  that  the  subject  makes  something  do  or 
become  something,  as  the  woodman  felis ^  L  e.  nniakes  fall,  the  tree)  are  formed 
from  strong  verbs  by  mutating  the  vowel  of  the  past  tense,  the  consonants 
remaining  unchanged  except  the  final  %  of  the  stem,  which  usually  becomes  ). 
The  mutation  of  a  is  usuadly  written  e,  but  in  some  verbs  ä.  Mutation  does 
not  always  appear  in  M.H.G.,  especially  before  labials,  but  later  through  the 
influence  of  Luther  and  M.G.  writers  became  more  general:  (M.H.G.) 
ersoufen,  etfäufrn.  These  factitive  verbs  being  derivatives  are  of  course  weak. 
£z. :  erf(^reden  to  be  afraid,  to  Start  with  fright,  erf(6taf,  etfi!(rorfen,  but  erfti^recfeii, 
new  infin.  from  the  mutated  stem  of  the  past,  to  make  statt  with  fright y  to 

frighten,  past  erfi^recfte,  perf.  part.  v^&jxtdx ;  liegen  to  lie,  lag,  gelegen,  but  legen  to 
lay  (to  make  He),  legte,  gelegt ;  {l(en  to  sit,  faf ,  gefeffen,  but  fe|en  to  set,  fe|te,  gtfe^. 
In  older  periods  when  the  past  tense  had  a  dmerent  vowel  in  sing,  and  pL  the 
£Eictitive  had  the  same  vowel  as  the  Singular. 
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B.  A'Mutaiion,  This  is  a  change  of  vowel  in  the  stem  under  thc 
influence  of  a  following  vowel  If  in  earlier  periods  a,  e^  o  followed  in  the 
next  syllable,  the  stem-vowel  u  was  changed  to  o^  except  before  a  nasal  + 
consonant  or  before^.  Thus  the  perf.  partidple  gel^lfrn  (O.H.G.  giholfan)  has 
the  mutated  o^  while  in  gebunben,  per£  part.  of  binben,  a  verb  belonging  to  the 
same  gradation  dass,  mutation  did  not  take  place,  as  it  was  hindered  by  the 
nb  following  the  stem-vowel.  This  force  of  ^-mutation  can  be  seen  onl)r  in 
its  effects.  It  can  be  better  studied  in  O.H.G.  by  reason  of  its  preservation 
of  the  vowels  of  the  unaccented  syllable ;  see  26.  B.  One  result  of  this  force 
has  been  that  the  third  gradation  class  has  been  split  into  different  sub- 
divisions. 

C.  o.  Mutation  of  the  hack  vowels»  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  person  sing,  of 
the  present  indic.  and  throughout  the  subj.  of  the  past  tense  mutation  is  the 
nile  wherever  the  stem  vowel  is  capable  of  it ;  see  26.  A.  The  i  of  earlier 
periods  which  has  pften  here  been  the  cause  of  the  mutation  has  either 
entirely  disappeared  or  has  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  e :  (2nd  pers.  sing. 
of  fa^en)  O.H.G.  du  ferist,  N.H.G.  bu  fäl^rli ;  (ist  pers.  sing,  of  the  past 
subi.  of  nel^men)  O.H.G.  nämi,  N.H.G.  näl^mt.  In  early  S.G.y  mutation  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  indic.  was  not  an  absolute  requirement  even  in  the 
literary  language.  In  some  cases  the  vowel  remained  here  unchanged, 
especially  au  b^ore  a  labial,  in  other  cases  usage  fluctuated.  In  S.G.  dialect 
and  coUoquial  language  of  our  time  usage  is  trending  toward  non-mutation : 
IDu  fa^rfl  fort?  (Schönherr's  Sonnwendtagy  p.  45).  Mutation  became  established 
in  the  literary  language  under  the  influence  of  M.G.  writers,  especially  Luther. 
In  early  M.G.  mutation  had  not  yet  become  firmly  fixed,  but  it  gradually 
became  in  most  cases  an  absolute  requirement.  In  certain  words  where 
mutation  is  not  observed  in  the  Midland  and  North  the  cause  is  usually 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  verb  in  question  ha^also  weak  forms 
which  have  at  this  point  influenced  the  conjugation.       "^ 

b,  Mutation  of  %to\,  This  change  of  e  to  i  (see  26.  C)  brought  about  in 
several  dasses  a  difference  of  vowel  between  the  singuIar  and  plural  of  the 
pres.  indic,  and  also  was  the  cause  of  Splitting  the  third  gradation  class  into 
diiferent  subdivisions :  (pres.  tense  indic.  of  ^rtfm  in  O.H.G.)  hilfu,  hilfis, 
hilfit,  pl.  h^lfam^s,  helfet,  h^lfant ;  but  binben  in  the  same  class  takes  in 
O.H.G.  (also  in  N.H.G.)  i  throughout,  as  it  always  Stands  before  n  +  t  or  d : 
bmtu,  bintis,  bintit,  pL  bintam^s,  bintet,  bintant.  The  ist  person  sing,  of 
^Ifm  is  now  (6  ^((fe,  as  the  pl.  vowel  has  entered  the  ist  pers.  sing,  as  the 
result  of  levelling  (see  D).  The  older  unlevelled  form  with  i  in  the  ist  pers. 
sing,  is  still  common  in  S.G.  dialect  and  colloquial  language :  3d^  toeig  \%  ba^ 
t(^  nod^  nit  flirb !  (Schönherr's  Sonnwendtagy  p.  63). 

D.  Levelling.  Another  force  at  work  among  str.  verbs  is  levelling.  This 
is  the  natural  tendency  to  levd  out  the  little  irregularities  in  the  conjugation 
and  make  it  regulär.  This  force  has  long  been  at  work  and  is  still  con* 
tinuingy  as  is  illustrated  bdow  in  200, 2.  Division,  a, 

£.  Verner*s  Law  (see  40. 2.  a).  The  effects  of  a  force  which  was  at  work 
in  an  earlier  period  upon  the  consonants  of  str.  verbs — the  so-called  Vemer's 
Law — can  still  here  and  there  be  seen.  Owing  to  a  difference  in  accent  in 
different  conjugational  forms  of  the  same  word,  there  arose  a  difference  in 
the  consonants :  lirl^en,  gog,  gr}o0en ;  leibrti,  litt^  gelitten ;  toat,  getoefen.  Thus 
in  the  following  dasses  there  is  occasionally  a  change  in  the  same  word  or  in 
related  words  of  b  to  t,  1^  (now  a  silent  letter)  to  9,  and  f  to  r,  as  is  indicated 
in  each  case  below. 

F.  Differentiation  of  Forms,  There  is  a  tendency  toward  the  wk.  conjuga* 
tion,  and  a  number  of  str.  verbs  have  wk.  forms  alongside  of  the  regulär  str. 
ones.  Sometimes  the  wk.  and  str.  forms  have  the  same  meaning,  sometimes 
an  economic  instinct  has  led  to  a  differentiation  of  meaning.  The  wk. 
forms  may  be  used  more   in  familiär  conversation,  the  str.  ones  may  be 

X  2 
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choicer  or  b^ve  a  slightly  different  äpplication.  Thus  in  ÜEuniliar  conversa- 
tion  er  f^ettet  can  be  heard^  while  in  choice  language  the  form  is  er  f(^ilt.  In 
the  literal  meaning  g&rtn  toferment  is  Str.,  while  in  figurative  language  it  is 
wk. :  lt)cr  SBein  ^at  geaoreit,  but  (Sd  %hxi%  in  i^m.  There  are  also  double  str. 
forms.  Here  the  older  fonn  is  often  used  in  old  saws,  poetiy  or  elevated 
prose,  while  in  common  conversation  the  newer  form  is  used.  Thus  ^nB  is 
often  used  in  poetry,  while  in  prose  it  is  usually  replaced  by  l^oB. 

108.  I.  Class.    Gradation : 

Pres.      ei  Fast  i  and  ie  Perf,  Part,  t  and  ic. 

M.  H. G.  1  jei  or  6-1  (197.  A.  c)  1. 

This  class  falls  into  two  divisions  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the 
closing  consonant  of  thq  3tem.  Jf  the  stem  terminates  in  ^,  f,  ^,  t 
(which  includes  leiben  and  fc^neiben  by  virtue  of  their  past  litt,  fd^nttt 
and  perf.  part  gelitten,  gefid^nitten),  the  vowel  of  its  past  tense  and 
perf.  part.  is  short  i,  while  it  is  in  all  other  cases  long  i  (written  it). 

IHstorical  Note.  The  explftnation  of  this  diviaion  lies  in  an  earlier  condition  of 
things.  Formerly  the  Towei  of  the  perf.  part.  and  the  pliiral  of  the  past  tenie 
was  UDiformly  short  i.  At  the  beginniDg  of  the  znodem  German  period  all  short 
vowels  became  long  in  open  syllables ;  hence,  as  d^,  f,  f ,  t  at  the  close  of  a  stem 
formed  a  closed  syllable,  words  containing  such  final  consonants  in  their  stems  conld 
not  participate  in  that  movement  which  made  the  stem  vowels  of  words  long  in 
all  open  syllables.  Thus  verbs  of  this  dass  feil  into  two  groups  in  the  perf.  pait. 
and  the  plnral  of  the  past  tense,  one  with  the  new  yowel  gradation  i  (written  tc^, 
the  other  with  the  old  short  i.  Formerly  the  singular  of  the  past  tense  of  verbs  in  Üiis 
class  had  a  double  vowel  gradation ,  H  in  some  cases,  /  in  others.  These  gradatioDS 
have  disappeared  in  the  verbal  conjugation,  as  the  vowel  form,  i  or  ie,  which  each 
verb  had  in  the  plural  has  spread  to  the  singular  in  accordance  with  the  modern 
tendency  to  make  the  vowel  uniform  throughout  the  same  inflectional  System.  The 
derivatives,  however,  still  preserve  in  a  number  of  cases  the  old  singular  vowel  of 
the  past  tense ;  see  c  under  i.  Division,  and  b^  c,  d  nnder  a.  Division. 

I.  Division.    Gradation: 

Pres.       el  Past  t  Perf.  ParL  t 

M.H.G.  i  ei-I  (107.  A.  £:)  1 

Examples :  Beißen,  Bif ,  fleMjfen ;  f^Ieifen,  \^\%  flefd^Hffen ;  leiben,  Utt, 
gelitten;  reiten,  ritt,  geritten. 

The  foUowing  belong  here :  Wf en  to  bite ;  fld&  Befleif en  to  apply 
oneself  to,  but  jlc^  Befleißigen  with  the  same  meaning  is  wk. ;  Blet^ra 
(modern  representative  of  the  two  M.H.G.  verbs  blichen,  str., 
and  bleichen  [from  adj.  Bleich],  wk.)  to  tum  pale,  white,  bleack 
(intrans.),  grow  wan,  sometimes  str.,  usually  wk.  in  the  first  three 
roeanings,  but  str.  in  the  last  one,  as  in  Son  Sag  gu  ^ag,  S7on  ®tunbe 
üu  @tuntt  fa^  bie  fd^öne  Sßraut  i^n  Bleicher  xotiUn  unb  llidi  x^vx  nac^ 
(Ludwig's  Zwischen  H.  und  E,,  XIX);  erBlei^n  (modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  two  M.H.G.  verbs  erblichen,  str,,  and  erbleichen, 
wk.)  to  tum  pale,  tum,  fade,  die,  wk.  in  the  first  meaning,  str.  in  the 
last,  Str.  or  wk.  in  the  others,  wk.  especially  in  the  past  tense  and 
Str.  in  the  perf.  part. ;  tjerBleic^en  (modern  representative  of  the  two 
M.H.G.  verbs  verblichen,  str.,  and  verbleichen,  wk.)  to  tum  pale 
(now  little  used  in  this  meaning),  to  grow  wan,fade,  die,  str.  in  the 
last  meaning  and  str.  or  less  commonly  wk.  in  the  others;  the 
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factitive  tltiä^n  (from  adj.  iltidi)  io  bkach^  tum  white  is  always 
wk. ;  gleichen  to  resemble,  stnooth,  level,  make  equal,  intrans.  with  dat. 
in  the  first  meaning,  trans.  with  the  acc  in  the  other  meanings  and  in 
all  Compounds^  in  early  N.H.G.  wk.,  and  still  so  in  all  the  meanings 
except  the  first,  where  it  is  now  always  Str.,  also  usually  str.  in 
Compounds ;  gleiten  to  glide,  slide,  sometimes  wk.,  and  always  so  in 
begleiten  (from  begeteiten,  and  thus  not  related  to  gleiten)  to  accompany, 
but  rarely  so  in  the  Compound  ausgleiten  to  slip ;  greifen  to  seize ;  feifen 
(rather  coarse  word)  to  chide,  ^jaw*  str,  in  the  language  of  Goethe 
and  some  other  writers,  but  now  commonly  wk.  as  originally ;  fneifen 
(rarely  wk.)  to  pinch ;  leiben  to  suffer,  but  the  factitive  verleiben  (from 
adj.  teib)  to  renaer  unpleasant,  spoil,  setagainst,  wk. ;  pfeifen  to  whistle; 
reifen  to  tear,  pull,  break  away  from ;  reiten  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
fd^Ieic^en  to  sneak;  fd^Itifen  in  M.H.G.  to  slide,  glide,  and  still  with 
this  meanin^  in  Austria,  as  in  9(9  ber  Sd^Iitten  ))orü6erfti^Uff  (Rosegger's 
Der  Adlerwtrt,  p.  37)^  and  also  elsewhere  in  the  narrowed  meanings 
to  shuffle  with  thefeet  and  to  slide  on  the  ice  (in  these  two  meanings 
also  wk.),  and  from  the  idea  of  slidine  back  and  forth  on  a  surface 
come  the  common  meanings  to  poli^,  grind;  fc^teifen  (now  rare ; 
See  factitive  in  c)  to  split  (intrans.),  wear  out  by  use  (intrans.); 
fd^meifen  to  fling,  slam ;  f^neiben  to  cut ;  fid^reiten  to  stride ;  ^ei^en 
to  stroke,  cross  out ;  fheiten  to  contend ;  »ei^en  to  yield,  but  the 
factitive  n?eiti^en  to  soften,  soak,  from  the  adj.  xctiij  soft,  is  always  wk. ; 
also  other  verbs  belong  here,  but  only  rarely,  and  hence  are  not 
given ;  see  206« 

0.  As  the  past  tense  and  perf.  part.  contain  a  short  vowel,  a  Single  final 
consonant  must  in  these  forms  be  doubled  to  show  that  the  vowel  is  short 
and  a  final  b  is  changed  to  t  (197.  £)  and  then  doubled :  reiten,  ritt,  geritten ; 
fd^neiben,  f^nitt,  gef^nitten.    For  change  from  f  to  f  see  4. 3.  D.  p.  17. 

b.  Luther  still  used  a  different  vowel  in  the  sing,  and  pL  ol  the  past  tense 
as  in  M.H.G. :  id^  reit,  toir  ritten.    See  Historical  Note,  aoovc. 

c*  The  factitives  (107.  A.  d)  iä  this  division  have  still  the  vowels  of  the 
M.H.G.  period  when  the  past  sing,  contained  an  ei :  Beiden  to  make  Hte  into, 
Said  of  liquids  in  the  mechanical  arts,  as  to  stain  (wood),  soak  (wood), 
carrode,  &c. ;  leiten  to  lead,  lit.  io  make  go,  thus  preserving  an  older  meaning 
of  leiben  (fonnerly  to  go,pass  throughy  now  only  used  in  the  derived  meanings 
to  experience,  suffer)  ;  reiben  toprovoke,  lit.  to  cause  to  break  away  from  on^s 
self-Krontrol ;  f^leifen  lit.  to  meike  slide,  hence  io  drag,  irail,  rase  (a  fortress) ; 
f<!^(eifen  io  split,  io  cause  to  wear  out,  wear  out  (trans.),  often  confounded 
with  the  intrans.  str.  fc^Ieif  en  io  split,  wear  out,  hence  the  trans.  is  wk.  or 
more  commonly  str. 

d.  A  number  of  monos^Uabic  and  disyllabic  nonns  show  the  vowd  of 
the  past  tense :  ber  IBig  bite,  ber  <S(^nitt  cut,  ber  $ftf  whisde  (sound) ;  bie 
@(6nitte  slice,  &c 

IDod  Sled^  (from  Bleichen  in  its  older  meaning  to  shine,  giiiter)  ^heet-meial 
shows  the  mutated  (a-mutation ;  see  26.  B)  form  of  this  vowel. 

Some  nouns  have  the  vowel  of  the  present  tense :  ber  Streit  contention,  bie 
Cd^neibe  edge  (of  a  knife,  sword)i  && 

a.  Division.    Gradation : 

Pres.       el  Past  le  Perf.  Part  ie. 

M.H.G.  i  ei  or  e-t  (197.  A.  £:)  t 

Examples :  Heiden,  (liefe,  geHiefeen :  reiBen,  riefe,  fleriefeem 
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Here  belong:  (efleiben  (simple  fleiSeit  now  entirely  lost)  io  take 
rooi,  stand  firmly  rooted,  now  rare  and  confined  to  poetry;  Bleiben 
to  remain ;  gebetl^eit  (see  e)  to  thrive,  earlier  in  the  period  occasionally 
wk. ;  flfl^en  (N.G,,  sometimes  wk.)  to  put  in  order,  arrange,  fold ; 
Teilten  to  borrow,  lend ;  nu ioen  to  avoid ;  greifen  to  pratse,  earlier 
in  the  period  wk.,  now  Str.,  but  the  Compound  lob'^reii'en  to  pratse  in 
sang,  Str.  or  wk.,  lob'prie«  or  Iob^)reif(e)te,  gelob^Jtiefen,  loBge^jriefen,  or 
flclob^retfl;  reiben  to  rub;  [Reiben  VII  to  separate,  in  early  N.H.G. 
(see  Gen.  xiii.  14)  still  in  Class  VII,  i.  Division,  which  former 
inflection  still  survives  in  the  one  adjective  participle  befc^etben  (see 
204,  I.  Division,  a),  but  in  transitive  use  sometimes  wk.,  as  in 
Gen.  i.  4;  f^elneii  to  shine,  seem;  fc^reiben  to  write;  [(freien  to 
scream;  fd^n?eigen  to  be  silent;  freien  to  spew,  vomü  (fire,  &c.), 
spit  (formerly  common  in  this  meaning,  now  restricted  to  99Iiit 
fpeieti,  Seuer  tmb  griammen  fpetett;  &c.),  earlier  in  the  period  also  wk., 
and  still  wk.  in  biblical  and  populär  language;  fteigeit  to  mount; 
treiben  to  drive,  impel ;  treifen  to  point  out,  show,  in  early  N.H.G. 
also  wk.,  now  Str.;  jei^en  to  accuse,  sometimes  wk. 

a.  Luther  still  used  a  different  vowel  in  the  sing,  and  pL  of  the  past  tense, 
as  in  M.H.G. :  id^  fc^teib,  mx  fcbrieben. 

d,  The  factitives  (107.  A.  ^)  are :  fteiben  /o  make  stick,  faste,  now  little 
used,  largely  replaced  by  fCeben  (see  c) ;  fiibtoeigen  (early  N.H.G.  and  later, 
now  little  used  in  the  literary  language)  to  silence,  hush^  perhaps  a  little 
more  common  is  the  derivative  gefd^n»eigen  to  silence :  2)n  toetf  t,  bie  SRuttet  ^ing 
oft  ein  XvA\  über,  um  i^n  (i.  e.  ben  Hänfling)  ^u  gefc^tDeigen,  koenn  er  fo  tec^t  antf 
J^räften  fang  (Storm*s  Immensee). 

c.  The  vowel  i  of  the  old  plural  of  the  past  tense  still  appears  in  deriva- 
tives: O.H.G.  kllban  to  stick  (intrans.),  which  formeriy  belonged  to  this 
class  and  is  still  represented  here  by  the  poetic  Compound  befleiben  given 
in  the  list  above,  is  the  source  of  two  derivatives:  Timmen  (O.H.G. 
klimban  III)  II  to  climb  (lit.  to  stick),  which  shows  the  gradation  i  of  the  old 
plural  of  the  past  tense  of  kliban  and  an  insertion  of  a  nasal  (m)  between 
the  Stern  vowel  and  the  consonantal  termination,  which,  however,  later 
became  assimilated  to  the  nasal ;  the  wk.  fCrben  (O.H.G.  kleb€n)  to  stick,  at 
first  intrans.,  later  also  trans.,  replacing  largely  in  the  latter  function  the 
factitive  Heiben  (see  ö).  ^t%tn  shows  the  gradation  i  of  the  old  pliu^  of  the 
past  tense  of  kllban  changed  to  e  under  the  influence  of  a-mutation  (see 
26.  B).  The  wk.  geigen  to  show,  from  geilen  to  accuse  (lit  to  show  something 
against),  has  preserved  the  vowel  of  the  old  sing,  of  the  past  tense.  The  g 
instead  of  b  is  the  result  of  the  Operation  of  Vemer's  Law  (107.  £). 

d.  IDer  <Steig  path,  bie  @tetge  j^oM,  staircase,  show  the  vowel  of  the  present 
tense ;  ber  Untetfcbieb  difference,  ber  @tieg  ascent,  show  the  new  vowel  of  the 
past  tense,  while  in  bie  ®tege  ^S.G.from  O.H.G.  stega)  Jto>r^^, ber  Steg/oM, 
we  see  the  mutated  (a-mutation ;  see  26.  B)  form  of  the  plural  vowel  of  the 
old  past.  5Die  Xrift  (from  treiben,  hence  a  place  where  cattle  are  driven) 
Pasture  and  bie  ^<!brift  writing  show  the  vowel  I  of  the  old  perfect 
participle  and  the  old  plural  of  the  past  tense.  3ei(ben  sign,  mark,  related  to 
geiben  to  accuse  (lit.  to  show,  Point  out  something  agcunst),  has  preserved  the 
vowel  of  the  old  sing,  of  the  past. 

e.  The  old  perf.  part.  of  gebeiben,  according  to  Vemer*s  Law  (197.  £),  was 
gebiegen.  This  form  still  exists,  but  is  now  feit  as  an  adjective  with  the 
meanings  solid,  genuine,  Sterling,  roeanings  which  are  easily  brought  into 
relation  to  the  pnmary  signification  of  the  verb.  In  the  present  period  the 
older  participle  has  been  replaced  by  the  levelled  form  gebieben,  which  has 
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resulted  from  the  tendency  to  level  out  little  inequalities  and  to  extend  the 
same  consonanf  throughout  the  same  inilectional  System. 

100.  IL  Class.    Gradation: 

Pres.      ie,  e,  ou,  ü,  i,  d,  ö  Fast  o  Perf.  Part,  o, 

M.  H.G.  ie  (iu  in  sing.,  ie  in  pl.)  ou  or  ö-ü  (197.  A.  c)  ö. 

This  class  falls  into  two  divisions  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the 
closing  consonant  of  the  stem.  If  the  stem  terminates  in  d),  f, 
%  W»  t  (which  includes  flebeii  by  virtue  of  its  perf.  part.  gefotten), 
a  double  consonant  or  a  combination  of  consonants,  the  vowel 
of  the  past  tense  and  perfect  part.  is  short  o,  while  it  is  in  all 
other  cases  long  o.  For  some  reason,  however,  Bieten  does  not 
foUow  this  law. 

ffistortcal  Not€.  The  cxplanation  of  this  division  lies  in  an  earlier  condition 
of  things.  Formerly  the  vowei  of  the  perfect  part.  was  unifonnly  short  0.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  German  period  all  short  vowels  becune  long  in  open 
syUables ;  hence  as  d^,  f  f ,  t,  donble  consonants  or  a  combination  of  consonants  at  the 
close  of  a  stem  formed  «  closed  syllable,  woids  containing  snch  final  consonants  in 
their  stems  coald  not  participate  in  that  movement  which  made  the  stem-vowel  of 
words  long  in  all  open  s^llables.  Thus  verbs  of  this  class  feil  into  two  gronps  in  the 
perfect  participle,  one  with  thenew  Towel  gradation  0,  the  odier  with  the  old  0.  Later 
the  Towel  of  the  perfect  participle  spread  by  force  of  analogj  to  the  past  tense,  so  that 
cach  yerb  had  the  same  vowel  m  the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle,  and  there  thus 
«rose  two  divisions  of  thesc  verbs,  ««ich  with  the  same  vowel  in  the  past  tense  and 
perfect  participle. 

The  old  past  tense,  which  had  been  levelled  awav  in  the  manner  just  described» 
contained  two  vowel  gradations  in  the  singnlar,  ou  before  labials  and  guttnrals  (except 
d^)  and  ö  before  d^  and  dentals,  while  all  alike  had  the  same  gradation  in  the  plnral, 
namely,  short  u.  When  later  the  vowel  of  the  perfect  participle  replaced  the  old 
▼owels  of  the  past  tense,  the  derivatives  remained  nnaffected,  and  thns  still  show  the 
old  gradations  of  the  past  tense;  see  i.  Division,  ^,  d^  and  3.  Division,  ^,  dy 
bclow, 

Thb  class  was  greatly  enlaiged  by  accessions  from  the  other  dasses,  as  can  be  seen 
by  glandng  at  the  lists  below.  Words  in  other  classes  which  contained  a  long  or 
«  short  0  in  their  perfect  participle  joiiM  those  verbs  in  this  class  which  had  there  the 
same  vowel,  and  along  with  them  eztended  the  vowel  of  their  perfect  participle  to 
their  past  tense  and  became  identified  with  them  as  members  of  one  aass.  Their 
derivatives,  however,  did  not  make  this  change,  and  still  show  the  older  vowels. 

1.  Division.    Gradation : 

Pres.       ie,^I,  au,o  Past»  Perf.  Part.  ö. 

M.H.G.  ie  (iu  in  sing.,  ie  in  pl.)      ou  or  5-  ü  (197.  A.  f)  ö. 

Examples :  fliegen,  ^op  (pl.  wir  ffoffen);  gefloffen ;  fteben,  fott,  gefotten. 
Here  belong:  i.  Inie:  verbrief en  to  vex ;  fliegen  to  flow;  giefen 

to  pour;  friec^en  to  crawl,  creep ;  flenie§en  to  enjoy;  riechen  to  smell ; 
'Riefen  to  shoot;  fd^Uefeit  (S.u.)  to  slip;  fc^Iiefen  to  shut,  close; 
leben  io  boä,  str.  only  when  transitive  and  used  of  eggs  and  the 
ike,  whichy  when  'done/  are  said  to  be  gefotten,  otherwise  wk. ; 

fptiefien  to  sproui,  sometimes  wk.,  now  largely  confined  to  choice 

language,  elsewhere  usually  replaced  by  the  wk.  fproffen;   triefen 

to  drip,  troff,  getrofen,  now  also  ölten  wk.,  and  even  more  commonly 

so  in  the  perf.  part 

2.  In  e:  heftigen  (bu  brifc^eft  or  brif^ji,  er  brifc^t)  III  (O.H.G.), 
IV  (M.H.G.)  U)  thrashf  also  in  III  Class,  3.  Division,  rarely 
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wk.;  festen  (bw  fid^tfl,  er  m^)  HI  (O.H.G.),  IV(M.H.G.)  to  fight; 
flechten  (bu  flid^tft,  et  fli^t)  III  (O.H.G.),  IV  (M.H.G.)  to  äraid,  p/af, 
platt,  rarely  wk. ;  melfen  (bu  milffl,  er  mllft)  III  /o  wÄfe,  str.  forms 
noW|  perhaps,  less  common  than  the  wk.  except  in  the  adj.  part 
(firif^  flcmolfene  SKilc^  milk  just  front  the  cow),  hence  more  frequendy 
melfe,  mtlt%  mtlttt,  gemelft ;  queden  (du  quiQfl,  er  quillt)  III  to  swell  up, 
gush ;  [(^deit  III  to  sound  (intrans.),  now  replaced  in  the  pres.  by 
the  wk.  ((Ratten,  past  fc^aOte,  in  poetic  or  choice  lan^age  fcboU,  in 
early  N.H.G.  f^att  (Mark  i,  28)  according  to  former  dass,  perf.  part 
gefc^aOt,  str.  only  in  poetic  or  choice  language  in  certain  Compound 
words  as  erfreuen  resounded,  and  always  in  t)erf(^oQen  forgotien,  lit 
sound  or  report  (0/  kirn,  her,  it)  died  away ;  fc^meljeu  (du  [c^mi(^e|l, 
((j^milst,  or  fc^meljefl,  er  fc^miljt;  fc^mel^t,  str.  forms  here  more  common 
than  wk.)  III  ^  melt  (intrans.),  but  the  rarer  [c^milgen  to  melt  (trans. 
or  intrans.)  is  wk.;  f^ivetten  (bu  fc^ivittfl,  er  fi^toillt)  III  to  swell  up, 
out  (intrans.). 

3.  In  t:  glimmen  IW  to  glimmere  smoulder,  str.  or  perhaps  more 
frequently  wk. ;  Himmen  III  to  dimb,  str.  or  wk. ;  also  the  adjective 
participle  fceftommen  breathing  wüh  difficulty,  anxüms,  oppressed  in 
on^s  feelings,  oppressvve,  adjective  and  participle  from  the  lost 
Ibeflimmen  (but  Seflemmen  with  the  same  meaning  to  oppress  on^s 
feelings  is  entirely  wk.),  only  rarely,  however,  as  a  real  participle 
with  verbal  force:  <&at  bir  ie  beu  SBufeit  £ie(edf(!^mer{  Beflommen? 
(Platen) ;  the  adj.  part  s^erüommen  stiff  with  cold,  cramped,  from  the 
Str.  M.H.G.  verklimmen  to  press  together,  crami.  The  weak  part 
t^erflammt  (sometimes  t^erftamt,  )9erfIom(m)r)  with  the  same  meaning  as 
)9er!Iommen  is  from  the  weak  intrans.  verb  t)ernammen  (sometimes 
))erf tarnen,  t)ernom(m)en)  to  become  stiff  with  cold 

4.  In  au,  (&)  or  h :  faufen  (du  fäuffi,  er  fäuft)  to  drink  (of  animals,  or 
as  animals),  foff,  gefoffen,  sometimes  wk. ;  ertofd^en  (bu  erlif^eft  or  erltf<^{t, 
er  erlif4;t)  III  (O.H.G.),  IV (M.  H.G.)  togo  ö«/(of  a  light,  &c),  intrans., 
sometimes  wk.  Here  also  belongs'the  poetic  part.  gerochen  from 
ra^en  to  avenge,  now  usually  entirely  wk.,  in  early  N.H.G.  ic^  rec^e, 
bu  xi6)fif  er  ric^t,  past  xatS),  later  roc^.  The  strong  part  is  still  occa- 
sionally  found  in  prose :  S)ad  fotl  {ieien  fBlol  geroi^en  n^erben  (Frenssen's 
Heimatsfest,  i,  i). 

General  Remarks  on  the  i.  Division : 

a.  For  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  person  sing.  pres.  tensei 
See  177. 1 1.  D.  a,  ^,  c,  ä,  e^/» 

d,  The  2nd  and  3rd  person  sing.  pres.  still  occasionally  show  in  poetry 
old  fonns  in  eu,  which  were  the  rule  m  Luther's  works :  fleugt,  freud^t,  &c.  for 
flief t,  friedet,  &c  For  the  development  of  eu  out  of  M.H.G.  lu  see  p.  3,  2nd 
Paragraph  (2).  The  ie  of  the  plural  had  in  Luther's  language  supplanted 
the  M.H.G.  iu  (N.H.G.  eu)  in  the  ist  pers.  sing.,  but  had  not  yet  driven  it 
out  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing.    Later  the  ie  levelled  the  entire  sing. 

y,  The  factitives  (197.  A.  d)  are:  erfäufeny^  droTtm,  from  M.H.G.  ersoufen ; 
pjcn  to  wash  down,  away,  to  float  logs ;  fldpen  to  administer  wine,  medicine, 
&c.,  instil  (courage,  &c.),  float  lo^ ;  tr&ufen  to  ntakefall  in  drops  upim^  fh>m 
■  M.H.G.  tröufen ;  löfc^en  to  extinguish,  quench,  slack  (lime),  lay  (dust) ; 
qucHen  to  soak  (peas,  &c.) ;  [(^((en  to  cause  to  sound,  ring  (bell  for  servant, 
&c) ;  ft^mef^en  to  cause  to  melt^  melt  (trans.),  also  strong,  as  it  is  under  the 
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influence  of  the  strong  intransitive,  as  in  Sie  fd^moljen  ®d)nu  imb  CHö  (Ludwig's  * 
Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde,  XX),  and,  perhaps,  more  commonly  so  in  the 
perf.  part. ;  fc^mfnen  to  cause  to  swell  up,  For  the  change  of  M.H.G.  ou  to 
N.H.G.  au  see  (4),  p.  3.  Hence  M.H.G.  öu  became  N.H.G.  hi,  The  last 
five  verbs  in  the  above  Ilst  were  formed  when  they  were  in  their  former 
class  (III)>  hence  the  vowel  t  in  their  stem,  but  lefc^en  was  later  corrupted 
to  löfd^en,  which  form  was  also  extended  to  the  str.  verb.  The  strong  verb 
löfd^en  is  often  confounded  with  the  wk.,  hence  the  wk.  forms  which  are 
frequently  found  instead  of  the  more  correct  str.  in  the  intrans.  use :  IDann 
UKtc  tt,  al^  löfc^ten  a((e  biefe  Si^tec  9XA  (Fontane's  Vordem  Sturm^  I.  chap.  i). 

d,  Most  nouns  made  from  the  past  tense  of  the  original  verbs  of  this  class 
show  the  old  vowel  of  the  pl. :  bec  93erbnig  vexation,  ber  ®uf  downpour  (of 
rain),  casting  (of  a  bell,  &c.),  ber  ©eniif  enjoyment,  &c. ;  bie  ®c^luft  or  more 
commonly  ®d^lui!(t  (from  Low  German)  cleft  In  other  cases  the  u  has 
changed  to  d  under  the  influence  of  a-mutation  (26.  B) :  ber  S(uf  river^  with 
old  u,  but  bie  Stoffe  (O.H.G.  flozza)yS>r,  with  u  mutated  to  9.  In  %\ß^  ruft  wo 
have  the  old  gradation  ö  of  the  past  singular,  and  in  @4leife  (for  the  correct 
early  N.H.G.  ©erlaufe)  noose  the  mutated  form  of  the  old  gradation  au 
(M.H.G.  ou).  For  the  explanation  of  the  forms  @(^al(,  ©(^ntalj,  ^c^toaü  see 
200, 3.  Division,  r, 

2.  Division.    Gradation : 
Pres,  ie,  e,  au,  ü,  0,  ft  Past  0,  Perf.  Part.  ?. 

M.H.G.  ie  (iu  ip  sing.,  ie  in  pL)     ou  ör 5-ü  (197.  A. c)  ö. 

Examples :  Biegen;  Bog,  gebogen;  n^iegen,  n^og,  gewogen. 

Here  belong:  i.  In  ie:  biegen  to  bend;  Meten  to  ofFer;  fflegen  to 
fly :  jlie^en  to  flee ;  frieren  to  freeze ;  (iefen,  see  füren  in  4,  below ;  f Beben 
(now  only  used  in  S.G.)  to  spUt ;  fd^teSen  to  shove ;  Rieben  to  fly  away 
(in  the  form  of  mist,  dust,  or  other  small  particles),  to  scatter  (intrans.) ; 
verlieren  to  lose;  toiegen  and  wägen  (^u  wägfl;  see  Note\  sometimes 
wk.)  V,  the  former  to  weigh  on  the  scales,  used  transitively  or  in- 
transitively,  and  also  to  weigh  in  the  tnind  when  used  intransitively, 
the  latter  to  weigh  with  the  tnind,  used  only  transitively ;  (wiegen  to 
rock,  always  wk.);  gießen  to  draw,  pull,  go,  move  (intrans.),  jog,  gejogen. 

Note.  The  parts  of  totegen  and  tragen  to  weigh^  move  (intxans.»  a  meaning  now 
in  general  obsolete  in  the  original  verb,  bat  snrviving  in  the  factitive  to  move  and 
other  derivatives)  were  in  early  N.H.G.  according  to  V  :  toegen  (bu  toirgft,  et  toiegt), 
past  to^og  (sometimes  long),  pl«  loögen  (developed  from  M.H.G.  wägen ;  sometimes 
sougen),  perf.  part.  getoegen.  Later  the  present  was  split  into  two  forms  XoitQtn  and 
Wäßen  (corrupted  from  liegen  nnder  the  impression  tnat  it  was  a  derivative  of  SOagc 
patr  of  scales) f  the  former  of  which  resnltea  from  the  levellinfi;  of  the  forms  by  the 
vowel  of  the  and  and  srd  person  sing.,  the  latter  from  levelling  by  the  ist  person  sing. 
The  ploral  form  of  the  past  loogett  levelled  the  sing,  to  ioog,  and  later  the  vowel  o 
spread  also  to  the  perf.  part  except  in  case  of  »ettoegen  (see  5,  below).  The  vowel  of 
the  old  present  survlves  in  lengthened  form  in  SS^eg  way  (lit.  that  over  which  something 
mcves\  The  vowel  of  the  old  sing,  of  the  past  survives  in  lengthened  form  in  ®  agen 
wogen  (lit.  that  which  is  moved)  and  in  mutated  fonn  also  in  the  weak  factitive  betorgen 
to  move  in  c  below  and  the  strong  factitive  betoegett  to  induce  (lit  to  make  the  will 
move)  in  a,  below,  which,  however,  ought  to  be  wc^.  The  vowel  of  the  old  M.H.G. 
plnral  of  thepast  survives  in  SBage  {pair  of  scales\  The  modern  vowel  of  the  past 
IS  found  in  IfiSoge  Hllow  (lit.  that  which  is  mcved). 

2.  In  e :  lieben  (^ebfl)  VI  to  lift ;  })jlegen  (pficgfi)  V  to  devote  one- 
seif  to,  carry  on  (negotiations,  &c.),  past  tense  in  poetical  language 
sometimes  vP^g  (according  to  its  former  class),  wk.  throughout  in 
the  meaning  to  be  accustomed  to ;  feieren  (bu  fc^erfl,  or  in  poetic  style 
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also  ((J^ltrft  you  cut,  bu  f<^rfl  or  f(^ierfl  you  bother,  ba«  ^dfttt  or  fc^iert 
bi(^  ni^t  ihai  daesn't  concemyou,  [(j^et'  or  [c^ier  bic^  fort  get  out  qfhere) 

IV  to  cut,  shear,  be  off,  bother,  concem,  perf.  part.  usually  str., 
past  tense  str.  in  the  nrst  and  second  meaning,  wk.  or  str.  in  the 
fburth  and  fifth,  and  rare  in  the  third^  the  word  in  this  use  being 
largely  confined  to  the  imperative ;  (Bef^eren  to  give,  present,  always 
wk.);  \ttUn  (roebfl)  V  to  weave,  usually  wk.,  sometimes  str.,  more 
commonly  so  in  poetic  language  and  in  the  figurative  use  alongside 
of  the  wk.,  sometimes  with  an  adjective  participle  made  according 
to  its  former  class,  as  in  ble  feflen  ^audn?e6fueit  (for  ^audgen^ebten)  @to{^ 
the  strong  home-woven  fabrics ;  Bewegen  (öu  BemeflfI ;  see  i.  Note,  above) 

V  to  move  the  will,  xnduce,  but  wk.  in  the  other  applications  of  the 
meaning  morue,  as  to  move  thefeelingSj  move  objects,  &c. 

3.  In  Ci\x:  fangen  (du  faugfl,  in  early  N.H.G.  also  bufeugfi  or  fäu^ft) 
to  suck,  sometimes  also  wk.  throughout;  fcl^nauBen  (bu  fc^naubfi,  in 
early  N.H.G.  also  bu  fc^neubjl  or  fci^näuBfl)  to  snort,  wk.  or  in  poetry 
and  choice  prose  also  str. ;  fc^rauBen  (ru  fcbrauBß)  to  screw,  usually 
wk.  as  originally,  sometimes  Str.,  especially  in  the  adjective  peif. 
participle  Oerfci^roben  distorted,  crazy,  cranky. 

4.  In  ü :  füren  (from  bte  Stiix  choice,  and  hence  in  a  strict  sense 
more  properly  wk.)  or  fiefen  (more  properly  str.),  both  confined 
largely  to  a  choice  style  with  the  meaning  to  choose,  for  (rarely 
fiefle)  or  fürte,  geforen  (rarely  geficfl)  or  gefürt ;  lügen  (in  early  N.H.u. 
liegen;  the  present  spelling  has  come  from  association  with  the 
derivative  bte  £üge  lie)  to  He  (falsify),  sometimes  wk. ;  trügen  (older 
form  triegen  still  common  in  eighteenth  Century ;  the  present  spelling 
has  come  from  association  with  its  derivative  ber  ^rug  deceptum  and 
analogy  with  lügen)  to  deceive,  occasionally  wk. 

5.  In  d  and  0 :  gären  (earlier  in  the  period  giert  in  3rd  pers.  sing., 
now  gärt)  to  ferment,  work,  effervesce,  str.  in  the  literal  meaning 
wk.  when  used  figuratively,  as  illustrated  by  an  example  in  197.  F; 
fi^wären  (fci^iuärt,  now  rarely  fdjnjiert)  IV  to  fester,  suppurate,  past 
sometimes  fd^n?ärte ;  f(^n?örfn  VI  to  swear,  fdjwor  or  f^iour  (old  form 
according  to  its  original  class,  still  not  infrequently  used  in  choice 
language^  and  indeed  the  favorlte  form  in  the  subj.,  i.e.  fc^würe), 
gefd^woren,  only  rarely  wk.  throughout ;  wägen  (M.H.G.  wCgen),  see 
wiegen under  i,  above;  flc^  uerwägen  (sometimes  öerwegen  as  in  M.H.G.; 
for  construction  see  262.  II.  A.  Ä)  V  to  dare,  venture  upon.  The 
adj.  or  adv.  perf.  part.  verwegen  bM^  daring  is  formed  according 
to  the  former  class  of  »erwägen.  The  adj.  or  adv.  part.  )>erwo9en, 
according  to  its  present  class,  is  also  found,  but  now  more  com- 
monly with  differentiated  meaning,  ya^^t/v:  <Sr  ^at  einen  alten  3äger^ut 
giemli^  t^erwogen  auf  ben  fd^on  ftarf  angegrauten  <^opf  gefe|t  (Hauptmann's 
Hannele,  1,  p.  12).  3c^  \tV  bid;  fcl^on  aU  t)erwogene  ®^Ioßf)errtn 
(Halbe's  Haus  Rosenhagen,  2,  p.  80). 

General  Remarks  on  2.  Division : 

a.  For  interchange  in  2nd  and  3rd  person  sing,  see  177.  II.  D.  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,/, 

b.  Old  forms  in  ru  occur  in  poetry  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing. :  flfud^t 
&c.  for  {lirl^t,  &c.  For  explanation  of  the  forms  in  eu  see  i.  Division,  General 
Remarks,  b. 
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f.  The  fectitives  (107.  A.  ä)  in  this  division  are  f^rugen  /o  make  bend,  bend 
(the  will,  spirit,  knee,  head,  &c.)i  from  M.H.G.  böugen;  bmegeii  to  niove^ 
made  when  loegm  (see  i.  Note^  above)  was  in  V  dass ;  in  Switzerland  tviU 
toegen  to  swerve^  from  wbich  comes  the  new  but  common  literary  perf.  part. 
itnetthorgt  unswervingx  an  biefen  Slbjt^tni  untnttoegt . . .  fe{l)u^a(tcn  (ßismarck) ; 
fangen  io  suckle^  from  M.H.G.  söugen  ;  fläubctt  (sometimes  replaced  by  wk. 
{lieben,  which  is  properly  str.  and  intrans.)  to  throw  off firu  particles  (as  äust, 
spray ^  mist)^  to  scatter  {trsLXis,),  strtiVy  from  M.H.G.  stöuben.  Notice  that 
in  the  original  factitives  of  this  dass  the  stem  vowel  is  äu  (in  beugen  written 
eu),  as  according  to  (4),  p.  3,  M.H.G.  ou  has  developcd  into  N.H.G.  au,  and 
consequently  M.H.G.  öu  is  represented  by  N.H.G.  du. 

d.  The  nouns  made  from  the  gradation  of  the  past  tense  show  the  vowels 
of  the  old  Singular  and  plural:  ber  @taub  (from  M.H.G.  stoup,  which, 
accordmg  to  (4),  .p.  3,  has  become  N.  H.G.  ®taub)  dust,  ber  9(ö^  flea, 
ber  Siug  flight,  bie  £üge  (O.H.G.  lugT)  £älsehood,  Sroft  (a-mutation  from  old 
stem  frosta  ;  see  26.  B)  frost,  &c.  The  old  u  and  0  (a-mutation)  were  short, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  they  became  long  before  one 
consonant :  Süg,  Slüg,  @)eböt  but  SIü(^t  (jlie^nO,  ^erlSR,  %xl%  JTliift  (fiieben). 

^te  Sd^rte  nick^  made  from  the  old  weak  participle  schart  cut^  nicked^ 
shows  the  old  singular  vowel  of  the  past  tense  of  Class  IV,  to  which  f(^ren 
formerly  belonged.  S)ie  ®(^ur  shearing  shows  a  lengthened  vowel  form  of 
the  same  class  which  is  no  longer  preserved  dsewhere. 

200.  III.  Class.    Gradation: 

Pres,  i,  e  Past  a  Perf.  Part,  u,  0. 

I.  Division.    Gradation: 

Pres.      \  Past  «  Perf.  Part,  fu 

M.H.G.  1  ä-ü  (197.  A.  c)  ü, 

Examples :  Sinben^  Banb,  gebunben ;  bringen,  brang,  gebrungen. 

Here  belong:  binben  to  bind;  bingen  to  hire,  bang  (bung)  or  bingte, 
subjunctive  bange,  bingte,  gebungen,  gebtngt,  originally  wk. ;  Sebingen,  str. 
or  now  less  commonly  wk.  in  the  sense  to  reserve  in  a  contrad 
something  for  oneself,  but  wk.  in  the  adjective  participle  in  the 
meaning  conditionaf  (tin  bebtngted  93erfpred^en  a  condiOonal  promise^ 
but  3)aö  l^abc  x^  mir  Bebungen  That  I  have  reserved  to  tnyself),  always 
wk.  in  the  meanings  to  cause,  bring  about,  require  (as  a  necessary 
condition  of  success),  constitute;  bringen,  now  usually  intrans.  U> 
penetrate,  crowd,  rush,  press  into,  earlier  in  the  period  also  trans.  to 
press,  crowd,  push,force,  and  still  so  in  abbringen  to  extortfrom,  einem 
etn?ad  aufbringen  (or  aufbrängen)  toforce  something  upon  one,  and  also 
in  certain  participial  expressions,  as  bringend  (^efa^r,  eine  gedrungene 
®ejlaU,  notgebrungen,  ic^  fü^Ie  mic!^  gebrungen,  also  in  bringlic^  pressin^, 
auftringlic^  obtrusiue,  obtruding,  elsewhere  now  usually  replaced  in 
the  transitive  use  by  the  wk.  brdngen;  finben  to  find;  gelingen  to 
succeed ;  fUngen  to  sound,  either  str.  or  wk.  in  the  meaning  io  clink 
glasses;  ringen  to  wrestle,  wring;  fc^inben  to  flay,  skin  (one's  limb), 
l^unb  or  [c^inbete,  gefi^unben,  originally  wk. ;  fd^Iingen  to  twine,  swallow; 
fd^rinben  to  burst,  chap  (intrans.),  fc^runb  or  fc^ranb,  gef(^unbcn,  now 
little  used ;  fc^n?inben  to  disappear ;  f(]^n;ingen  to  swing,  wave,  whirl, 
but  Befc^njingen  to  iving,  derivative  from  ®^n?inge  wing,  always  wk. ; 
{Ingen  to  sin^ ;  flnfen  to  sink ;  fpringen  to  spring,  leap ;  ^infen  to  stink ; 
trinfen  to  dnnk;  njinben  to  wind ;  wringen  to  wring  (oui),  N.G.  form  of 
ringen,  but  also  in  use  in  the  South ;  jtvingen  to  torce. 
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a.  Here  belongs  the  adj.  part  gebunfen  (usually  aufgebunfen)  bloaied^  af  the 
now  otherwise  obsolete  binfcii ;  also  the  adj.  part.  »mounfc^en  (also  Dermünfi^) 
in  the  one  meaning  enchanted^  from  the  otherwise  wk.  verb  vettpünfcl^  Ar 
cursSy  enchant.  In  careless,  coUoquial  language  the  weak  f(^tin)>fm  to  rml 
against,  abuse^  often  forms  a  perf.  part.  according  to  this  class:  $a{l  bo<^ 
fonjl  imm«  fo  jlämfc^  auf  ba«  alte  9lejl  geft^unnjfen  (M.  Dreyer's  In  Behandlung^  i). 

b.  Luther  still  used  a  difTerent  vowel  in  the  sing,  and  pl.  of  the  past  tense, 
as  in  M.H.G. :  i^  banb,  toir  bunben.  In  archaic  st^rle  we  find  the  old  pl.  even 
in  the  nineteenth  Century :  S)urd^  bie  ba^  $arabie€  tote  toieber  funben  (Tieck's  Oci^ 
155).  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  Century  the  past  tense  was  'levelled,' 
the  vowel  of  the  sing,  spreading  to  the  pl.  In  two  words,  höwever,  the  pL 
vowel  has  entered  the  sing. :  \^  fc^unb,  »ir  fd^unben ;  fc^tunb,  fc^runben.  Earlier 
in  the  period  we  find  also  other  words  that  were  levelled  according  to  the 
pl. :  !Der  iunge  ®raf,  vo((  IBötDengrimm,  |  fd^muitg  feinen  ^elbenflaB  (Schillers  Graf 
Eberhard)* 

c.  The  factitives  (197.  A.  d)  of  this  division  are :  verfd^toenben  to  squander ; 
fengen  to  sins;e,  lit  io  cause  io  sing,  referring  to  the  crackling  noise  of  flames; 
fenf en  to  sink  (trans.) ;  fprengen  to  blow  up,  blast,  to  ride  at  füll  speed ;  flänf cn,  or 
more  commonly  flänfern,  to  cause  to  stink ;  tränten  to  give  to  drink,  to  cause 
to  drink  in  (used  of  animals,  persons,  and  materials :  ^oxi  tr&n!t  bod  Stc^ 
ein  iHnb,  bie  büne  Chrbe,  ^flanjen,  bie  ^eeU  mit  grofen  (Smpftnbungen) ;  tocn^cn 
to  tum. 

d.  The  nouns  of  this  division  made  from  the  gradation  of  the  past  tense 
now  show  the  vowel  of  the  sing,  and  now  the  pl.  vowel  of  the  old  past :  ber 
iBonb  volume;  ber  8unb  alliance;  ber  ©d^tounb  disappearance ;  ber  Sttosg 
compulsion,  constraint,  &c. 

2.  Division.    Gradation : 

Pres.  (177.  II,  C,  D.  b,  c)  Past.  Perf.  Part. 

t,  if  (t  in  2nd  &  3rd  sing.)  ä  (subj,  a  or  0)  5. 

M.H.G. !,  €  (1  in  sing,  and  €  in  pl.)  ä-ü  (197.  A.  c)  ö. 

Examples:  fpinnen^  fpann,  subj.  fpänne  or  f^önne,  gef^onneti;  gelten 
(bu  giltfl,  er  gilt),  galt,  subj.  gälte  or  gölte,  gegolten. 

Here  belong:  Beginnen  to  begin,  past  Begann,  in  early  N.H.G. 
usually  Begunbe  (sometimes  Beguute,  Begonfie,  Beginnte,  Began,  Begun), 
later  Begunte,  Begon(n)te,  Begonn,  Begann,  perf.  part  Begonnen,  in  early 
N.H.G.  Begunnen,  Begönt,  Begunt,  Begonnen;  Berflen  (bu  Birft  in  choice 
language,  in  colloquial  speech,  perhaps,  more  commonly  Betfiefl)  to 
burst,  Barfl,  sometimes  Borfl  and  Berflete,  subj.  Bärße,  Börfle,  or  Berflete, 
perf.  part.  geBorflen ;  gelten  (bu  giltft)  to  be  worth,  pass  for ;  rinnen  to 
flow,  run  (of  liquids) ;  {ekelten  (bu  fc^iltfl  or  coUoq.  sometimes  fdyelteft) 
to  scold;  fc^njtmmen  to  swim;  finnen  to  tneditate,  in  early  N.H.G. 
wk.,  and  some  scholars  see  in  geftnnt  disposed,  ntinded  a  survival  of 
this  older  usage,  while  others  with  more  reason  regard  this  wk. 
participle  as  derived  directly  from  @inn  bent  of  tnind  (distinguish 
Detween  geflnnt  and  gefonnen :  <£r  ifl  üBel  geflnnt  evü-minded  and  @r  t^ 
gefonnen,  ed  ju  tun  is  wüling,  inclined,  or  intends  to  do  it);  fpinnen  to 
spin ;  genjinnen  to  win. 

a.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  N.H.G.  period  the  M.H.G.  u  in  the  plural  of  the 
pastindicative  became  oheXor^nn^si^mm  in  accordancewithageneral  phooetic 
law  (see  p.  3, 2nd  paragraph  (6) ),  funnen,  fünnen  (subjunctive)  becoming  fonnen, 
fönnen.  In  the  other  words  of  this  group  the  plural  vowel  sometimes  became  0 
after  the  analogy  of  these  words  and  imder  the  influence  of  the  0  of  their  own 
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perfect  participle :  toir  fotrjleit  or  Botflen.  This  0  then  spread  to  the  subjnnctive 
(as  in  hox^t),  which  fonnerly  had  the  same  vowel  as  the  plural  of  the  indica- 
tive.  The  u  and  the  0  of  the  past  indicative  which  were  still  used  by  Luther 
dropped  out  later  entirely  £rom  the  plural,  or,  speaking  technically,  the  plural 
was  **  levelled  "  by  the  Singular :  id^  barft,  toit  batfien.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  plural  vowel  levelled  the  singular:  ba^  ©runbeid  hoxft  (Bürger's  Liedv. 
br.  Mann).  The  a  spread  also  to  the  subjunctive,  so  that  there  are  now  two 
forms,  the  older  one  in  c  and  the  newer  one  in  a :  id^  göltt  or  gälte.  The  ö 
of  the  subjunctive  though  warmly  defended  by  the  grammarians  is  slowly 
dying.  This  d  of  the  past  subj.  is  most  common  in  verbs  with  the  stem 
vowel  e  in  the  present,  as  the  new  past  subj.  with  the  stem  vowel  d  is  in 
these  verbs  identical  in  sound  with  the  present :  gölte  often  instead  of  gdUe, 
as  the  latter  form  is  the  same  in  sound  as  the  pres.  gelte. 

b.  The  factitives  (197.  A.  ^  are :  brennen  (brannte,  gebrannt)  to  bum  (trans.  and 
intrans.),  from  the  str.  intrans.  brinnen  tc  bum,  which  earlier  in  the  period 
belonged  here,  but  is  now  replaced  by  brennen,  which  thus  assumed  the  intrans. 
force  of  the  parent  word  in  addition  to  its  own  trans.  meaning ;  rennen  (rannte, 
gerannt)  to  run  (dagger,  &&)  into^  run  or  race  (intrans.  with  fein),  but  in  the 
meanings  to  curdle  (milk),  melt  (iron),  raft  (l^gs)  always  trims.,  usually 
with  the  principal  parts  rennen,  rennte,  gerennt ;  fc^memmen  to  wash  away;  lit. 
/o  make  swim, 

3.  Division.     Gradation: 

Pres,  (see  177, 1 1.  C,  D.  *,  c)         Past  Perf.  Part, 

if  (t  in  2nd  &  3rd  sing.)  a  9 

M.H.G.  £  (I  in  sing,  and  €  in  pl.)  ä-ü  (197.  Pl,c)     ö 

Examples :  l^elfen  (wi  l^ilfft,  et  l^llft),  l^alf,  subj.  l^olfe  or  l^ülfe,  geholfen. 
The  cid  past  subj.  with  the  stem  vowel  ü  is  still  often,  perhaps 
prevailingly,  used,  as  the  new  form  with  the  stem  vowel  ä  is  identical 
in  sound  with  the  form  for  the  present  tense. 

Here  belong :  Bergen  (bu  Sirgfl) ;  bref^en  (tu  brif^efl)  to  thrash,  usually 
in  the  II  class,  the  past  sometimes  bräfti^  and  in  that  case  to  be  placed 
in  the  IV  class;  l^elfen  (bu  l^ilfß)  to  help;  perben  (bu  flitbji)  to 
die ;  berberBen  (bu  berbirbfi)  to  spoil  (trans.  and  intrans.) ;  XKtxUn  (bu 
wirbfl)  to  enlist,  wog;  werben  (see  177.  III.  c)  to  become;  »erfen 
(bu  wirfP)  to  throw ;  the  adjective  berworren  in  a  state  of  disorder, 
confusiont  perf.  part.  of  the  lost  berwenen.  The  related  benrirren 
to  conjuse  is  entirely  weak.  Compare  the  adjective  benronen  with 
the  wk«  part.  benoint :  SBetl  er  gant  benvtrrt  war,  war  auc^  feine  Siebe 
berwonen  Because  he  was  confusedf  his  thoughts  were  in  a  State 
of  disorder.  Gr  ifl  betwirtt  He  is  (temporarily)  confused  (by  some- 
thing)J  but  (Er  ifl  berworren  His  thoughts  are  in  a  chronic  state 
of  disorder. 

a,  Luther  still  used  a  different  vowel  in  the  sing,  and  pl.  of  the  past  tense 
as  in  M.H.G. :  i<!^  ^arb,  tt>ir  {lurben  (sometimes  florben). 

b,  The  one  factitive  (187.  A.  d)  is  verberben  to  cause  to  spoil^  to  spoil  (trans.), 
but  usually  now  limited  to  spoil  in  a  moral  or  a  phonetical  sense,  that  is,  to 
corruptj  and  in  other  senses  now  replaced  by  the -str.  verberben :  ein  oerberbte^ 
fyxi ;  ein  verdorbener  9)?agen.  But  even  in  the  moral  sense  the  str.  forms  are 
common. 

c,  Notice  the  noun  ber  SBurf,  which  still  shows  the  pl.  vowel  of  the  old 
past  tense  of  »erfen. 

The  nouns  @(^al(  sound^  ©t^mal)  iard^  @d^b)a((  swell^  and  the  adjective 
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Hamm  (N.G.)  Üght,  clammy  still  sbow  the  old  past  tense  sing,  vowel  a  of 
the  verbs  f^rdrn  (now  obsolete  in  pres.  tense)  to  sound,  f(^mr()fU  to  melt, 
f(^ioe((en  to  swell,  Himmcn  to  pinch  (old  meaning  now  only  preserved  in  flamm 
and  its  derivative  flcmmen  to  pinch),  climb,  all  of  which  have  left  tbis  dass 
for  Class  II. 

201.  IV.  Class.     Gradation: 

Pres,  (see  177.  II.C,  D.  b,  c)  Past  Perf.  Part. 

5,  ?,  e  (t,  ie  in  2nd  &  3rd  sing.),  8       5  6,  o 

M.H.G.  €  (t  in  sing,  and  6  in  pl.)  ä-ä  (197.  A.  c)         5 

Examples :  bt^c^eu  (bu  Bnd^fl;  er  Brtd&t),  brad&,  0e6r5(^en ;  crfc^rÄfm 
(bu  erfc^riif fl,  er  erfd^rtdt),  nrfc^raf,  etf<i;r5tfett ;  trlfjfen  (bu  triff jl,  er  trifft), 
traf,  getroffen ;  jR^Ien,  ^bu  fKel^Ifl,  er  flie^lt),  flä^I,  geflöblen.  The  quantüy 
of  the  vowel  is  the  same  in  the  Infinitive  and  perl,  part  The  vowdl 
of  the  past  is  always  long.    See  also  a,  below. 

Here  belong :  brechen  (du  bri(^fl)  to  break ;  gebären  (du  gebierfi,  often 
gebär fi)  to  bear^  bring  forth;  befel^Ien  (du  bepe|l{l)  III  to  command; 
enU)fe^Ien  (du  empfie^lfl)  III  to  recommend ;  nehmen  (bu  nimmfi,  er  ntmint) 
to  take,  nal^m,  genommen;  fc^redeu  (du  fc^ridfl)  or  more  commonly 
erfc^recfen  to  be  frightened,  str.  used  intransitively  or  sometimes 
reflexively,  but  also  often  wk.  in  both  uses,  auffjdbredeit  to  start  up 
with  /rights  juriicf  fd^recfen  to  start  back  with  frigkt  and  jufammenfi^reifen 
to  be  overcome  with  f rights  both  str.  and  wk. ;  fprlfc^en  (du  fpric^fl)  to 
speak;  ft^ci^en  (bu  flid^ft)  to  stick  with  a  pointed  instrumenta  sting, 
Stab;  fteden  (du  flidfl,  er  fUdt,  common  in  the  classical  period  but 
now  usually  replaced  by  the  wk.  forms  bu  fledfl,  er  fledt)  to  retnain 
sticking  in,  intrans.,  often  with  a  strong  past  ftaf  and  with  a  rare 
perf.  part.  geftoden,  but  now  usually  wk. ;  fte^Ien  (bu  ttie^lfi)  to  steal ; 
treffen  (bu  trifffi)  to  hit,  traf,  getroffen;  fommen  (bu  fommfi,  fömmfl,  the 
latter  form  common  in  the  classics  but  now  less  frequent»  especially 
in  choice  language)  to  come,  fam,  gefommen. 

a,  These  words  that  have  double  consonants  or  cf  in  the  infin.  and  pait. 
must  drop  one  consonant  or  the  c  in  cf  in  the  past  as  the  vowel  is  long ;  see 
examples. 

d.  Vdtftf}ltn  and  em))fe^(en  which  used  to  belong  to  III  class  had  a  past  sabj. 
in  d  like  gelten,  and  have  retained  it  alongside  of  the  new  ä :  befähle  or  brfo^U. 
Also  flctlen  has  a  past  subj.  in  ä  or  ö,  as  earlier  in  the  period  the  irregulär 
form  flobl  (the  Ö  after  the  analogy  of  the  perf.  part)  was  used  ^ongside  of 
the  regulär  form  fta^L 

c.  Here  belongs  unoerbo^Ien  open^  unconcealedy  adj.  part  of  the  late  M.H.G. 
verhSln,  now  replaced  by  the  wk.  ortbe^ten  to  conceal. 

d.  The  factitives  (197.  A.  d)  are  crfd^rnfen  toßighten,  usually  wk.,but  some- 
times (as  in  case  of  the  factitive  verberben  and  others)  is  str.  in  colloquial  lan- 
guage, as  it  is  influenced  by  the  str.  intrans.,  as  in  ^tt  erf<^ri(ffi  cin'n  aber  aac^ 
(Hauptmann's  Friedensfest^  i) ;  ftedPen  to  make  stick,  stick  (trans.). 

e.  Nouns  are  made  from  the  gradation  of  the  present  tense :  ber  Sefe^, 
ber  @d^re(f,  ber  @ti(^,  &c.  A  number  have  the  gradation  of  the  past  tense : 
%\t  ^präd^e,  bie  Slu^nalpe,  bie  tXw^  (from  the  lost  queln  to  suffer  pa£n)y  &c. 
^tac^et  and  its  derivatives  flac^elig,  flacbetn  have  short  a,  the  vowel  of  the  old 
sing.  In  verbs  this  old  gradation  has  disappeared,  as  the  sing,  was  levelled  by 
the  pl.  It  remains,  however,  in  mutated  form  in  the  factitives ;  see  d,  above. 
Other  nouns  have  ii,  which  was  once  also  the  stem  vowel  of  perf.  pairt. :  ber 
^rud^,  bie  ©ebnrt,  bie  Slnfunfi,  &c.    The  old  stem  vowel  of  the  part.  sufiered 
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a-mutation  (107.  B),  which  was  caused  in  an  earlier  period  by  the  presence 
of  an  a  (now  e)  in  the  participial  sufiix.  The  nouns  ori^inally  belonged  to 
3rd  cL  Str.,  and  thus  had  i  as  the  final  vowel  of  their  stems  and  were 
preserved  from  a-mutation.  The  effect  of  the  original  i  in  the  stem  can 
.be  still  seen  in  the  pl.  in  the  i-mutation  (see  26.  A)  of  most  of  these 
words :  beir  ^xnä^,  pl.  bie  SBrüd^e.  The  noun  bct  ^ocfen  criimb  and  the  weak 
verb  Brocfen  to  crumb,  both  from  ^cd^en,  have,  like  the  perfect  participle,  the 
vowel  9.  The  f  was  not  shifted  to  d^,  as  it  was  doubled.  The  noun  lllrottc 
wine-press  shows  the  vowel  of  the  old  present  of  tnten  (Gothic  trudan),  the 
older  vowel  of  the  Gothic  appearing  as  o  under  the  influence  of  a-mutation. 
Later  the  parent  verb  was  attracted  into  Class  V,  as  the  past  tense  gradation 
is  identical  in  tlie  two  groups,  the  parts  becoming  tteten,  ttat,  getreten  after  the 
analogy  of  geben,  ^^S^,  d^geben. 

202.  V.  Class.    Gradation : 

Present  (177.  IL  C,  D.  *,  c)  Past  Perf.  Part. 

?,  e  (t,  ie  in  2nd  and  ßrd  per.  sing.),  t,  ic  5  ?,  c 

M.H.G.  S  (lin  sing,  and  €  in  pl.),  1         5-ä  (197.  A.  f)         ö 

1.  Division.    Gradation: 

Pres.  If  e  (t,  ic  in  and  and  3rd  sing.)     Past  ä        Perf.  Part.  If,  l 

Examples :  ?ffen  (bu  tjfeft  or  tjt,  er  \%\\  a§  (pl.  nnr  aßen),  geg^ffen ; 
Kfen  (du  liefejt  or  lieft,  er  KeP),  löd,  gelefen.  The  quantity  of  the  vowel  is 
the  same  in  thfc  infinitive  and  perf.  part.  The  vowel  of  the  past  is 
always  long. 

Here  belong :  i.  In  e :  ejfen  (bu  ijfeft  or  igt,  er  ifit ;  see  also  ä)  to 
eat ;  freffen  (bu  friffefl,  er  frigl)  to  eat  (of  animals  or  as  animals) ;  geben 
(bu  giBfl,  er  gi6t)  to  give ;  genefen  (bu  gencfcfl)  to  recover  from  sickness ; 
gefd^e^en  (eg  gef^ie^t)  to  happen ;  lefen  {;ti\x  Uefefl  or  lieft,  er  lieft)  to  read ; 
niefjen  (bu  mtffeft  or  m%i,  er  mi§t)  to  nieasure ;  feigen  (bu  fle^ft,  er  fielet)  to 
see ;  treten  (bu  trittfl,  er  tritt)  IV  to  step,  tread ;  bergeffen  (bu  »erglffefl  or 
t^ergtgt,  er  bergißt)  to  forget;  fein  (which  has  replaced  the  regulär 
»efen  except  in  nouns,  as  bad  (Sc^ulwefen  ihe  educatümal  System,  and 
in  part.  adjectives,  as  abmefenb  absent,  &c.)  io  be,  xoax,  gen^efen. 

a,  The  perfect  participle  of  effen  was  in  early  N.H.G.  geeffen,  and  in  con- 
tracted  form  geffen.  Later  the  contracted  form  prevailed,  but  still  later 
another  ge  was  prefixed  to  it,  as  the  first  ge  was  no  longer  feit,  the  form 
thus  becoming  gegeben. 

2.  Those  in  i,  ie,  which  do  not  show  an  interchange  in  2nd  and 
3rd  sing. :  Mtten  to  ask,  beg,  Bat, gebeten;  liegen  to  lie,  lag, gelegen ;  fii^n 
to  Sit,  fap,  gefeffen. 

General  NoU.  (i)  The  factitives  (107.  A.  ^  are :  a^en  to  feed  (birds,  animals, 
prisooers),  bait,  ä^en  to  etch,  feed  (birds,  &c.) ;  ergoßen  (corruption  of  ergeben)  to 
amusef  lit  to  cause  to  forget^  factitive  of  M.H.G.  ergezzen  to  forget  \  legen  to  lay; 
n&^ren  (factitive  of  nefen,  dow  only  foiind  in  the  form  genefen;  see  107.  £)  to  nourish, 
lit.  to  cause  to  recover  or  remain  strong ;  fe^n  to  set. 

(3)  ^l^ung  ^-^  ®at  have  short  a,  the  vowel  of  the  old  sing,  of  the  past  tense. 
Except  in  case  of  a^en  verbs  no  longer  show  this  old  gradation ,  as  the  sing,  vowel  was 
levelled  by  the  pl.  It  remains,  however,  in  mutated  form  in  the  facdtives  ä|en,  fe^etl, 
and  in  lonnded  form  also  ergö^.  In  the  other  factitives  it  has  become  long,  as  it 
Stands  in  an  open  syllable ;  see  art.  4.  b.  Note,"^  14. 
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903,  VI.  Class.    Gradation : 

Pres.  2,  elf  e  Past  ü,  ti  Perf.  Part  8,  ä 

1.  Division.     Gradation : 

Present  (177. 1 1.  B,  D.  a)  Past  Perf.  Part. 

ä,  ä  {äf  ä  in  2nd  and  3rd  sing.),  t  ä  ä,ä 

Example :  fd^Iagen  (bu  fc^lSdfl;  et  fi^lSdt),  fc^^Iiig,  gefd^Iä^en ;  fc^fm  (bu 
f(^^P,  er  fci^^fft),  fd^üf,  gef(!^Sfen.  The  perf.  part  always  has  the  same 
vowel  as  the  infinitive  except  in  case  of  ^e6en.  The  vowel  of  the 
past  is  always  long. 

Here  belong :  bac^^en  (in  early  N.H.G.  the  literary  word  of  the 
South  and  still  used  there)  or  bacfen  (used  by  Luther  and  now 
the  common  literary  word ;  bu  (ädft  and  now  also  not  infrequently 
had\tf  er  (ct(ft^  iadt)  to  bake,  past  tense  (ücl^  (early  N.H.G.),  now  Büf 
or  tarfte,  perf.  part.  gebad^en  (early  N.H.G.),  now  uniformly  gebadm, 
weak,  however,  throughout  in  the  meanings  io  siick,  cake ;  fa]^ren  {tu 
fd^rj);  er  fä^rt)  to  drive ;  fragm  (bu  fragjl,  also  frdgft  but  perhaps  less 
common  than  a  little  earlier  in  the  period»  er  fragt,  fragt)  to  ask, 
fragte,  also  frug,  perf.  part.  always  gefragt ;  graben  (üu  gräBft,  er  gräbt)  to 
dig;  ^eben  (bu  ^ebfl^  er  l^ebt)  to  raise,  in  early  N.H.G.  past  ^ub,  perf.  part. 
gel^aben  (i  Cor.  xv.  26),  also  sometimes  wk.  throughout,  now  usuaUy 
in  Class  II  except  in  the  past  tense  where  we  still  not  infrequently 
find  alongside  the  new  ^tb  the  older  ^ub,  especially  in  the  Compound 
anheben  io  begtn ;  lagen  ^  (tu  iagfl,  rarely  iag^,  er  {agt,  rarely  lägt)  to  chase, 
hunt,  jagte,  rarely  {ug,  gejiagt^  rarely  gejagen ;  laben  (bu  läbjl  or  less  com« 
monly  (abefl)  to  invite  (in  this  meaning  properly  wk.  and  still  oflen  so 
in  the  present,  but  usually  found  str.  in  the  past  and  now  always 
so  in  the  perf.  part.),  to  load  (in  this  meaning  str.  except  in  the 
present  tense,  where  the  wk.  unmutated  forms  are  sometimes 
found) ;  mahlen  to  grind,  now  entirely  wk.  except  in  part.  gemahlen, 
in  early  N.H.G.  str.,  bu  mä^ljt,  er  mä^lt,  past  mul^I ;  fd^affeu  (bu  fd?ajffl, 
er  fc^afft),  str.  only  in  the  meanings  io  creaie,  produce,  str.  or  wk.  in 
the  meanings  cause,  bring  aboui,  wk,  in  the  senses  io  procure,  tvork^ 
Commandern  Bavarian  diaiect),  remove,  bring,  and  all  other  meanings^ 
earlier  in  the  period  and  occasionally  still  strong  forms  are  found 
with  the  meanings  of  the  weak  verb ;  fd^tagen  (tu  fc^lägfl,  er  f^Iagt)  to 
strike ;  tragen  (bu  trägj),  er  trägt)  to  carry. 

o.  The  adj.  ergaben  lo/iy,  üt.  li/ted  up,  is  the  old  perf.  part  of  erbeben,  which 
has  left  this  group  for  the  II  dass. 
b,  The  one  factitive  (197.  A.  d)  is  führen  (from  fahren)  to  lead,  guide. 

2.  Division.     Gradation : 

Present  (177. 1 1.  B,  D.  a)  Past         Perf  Part 

ä  (d  in  2nd  and  3rd  sing.),  e  ü  S 

Example :  n?ä(^fen  (bu  n:ac^fe{t  or  n:d(^ft,  er  n^S^fi),  xo^&fi,  gen^Sd^fen. 
Here  belong:    in  early  N.H.G.  jlanben  (still  in  use  in  S.W. 
dialects)  and  more  frequently  {la(t^)n,  also  flehen  (bu  fle^tt,  er  fle^t) 

^  The  rare  str.  forms  of  {agen  occnr  provincially,  usnally  with  a  difTerent  shade  of 
meaning,  being  used  in  the  derived  meanings  to  drive  rapidly,  dart,  ehase  afler,  drive 
something  beforg  one :  (5(e  ber  ^oU^ifl  bie  9lttmmer  (bei  SÜagml)  merfcn  tonnte,  ioQ 
(shot,  drove  qnickly)  ber  Sengel  um  tie  (|}(fe. 
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to  stand,  tbe  last  of  which  alone  survives  in  the  literary  language ; 
past  tense  {lunb  quite  common  earlier  in  the  period  and  still  used 
in  S.G.,  elsewhere  now  jlanb,  past  subjunctive  Pänte  and  also  quitc 
frequently  ^ünbe;  xca(!ti\tn  (bu  ttdcbfefl  or  xt>ää)%  n  wÄd^ft)  to  grow, 
increase ;  )oafd^en  (bu  lo&ft^eft  or  »äf^t,  er  tväfc^t)  to  wash. 

a.  These  few  words  have  drifted  away  fW>m  the  first  division  in  the  past 
tense,  since  the  old  historic  long  n  in  that  tense  has  now  in  large  measure 
yielded  to  the  tendency  to  shorten  vowels  before  a  combination  of  consonants 
or  the  heavy  simple  sound  f(^.  Many,  however,  still  prefer  the  long  vowel 
in  Xond^  and  toufc^.    See  4. 3.  A.  ä.  (2),  Nat^, 

b.  The  historic  past  tense  of  fle^rn  is  fhmb.  In  the  sixteenth  Century  this 
form  began  to  be  replaced  by  flanb  in  the  sing.,  the  pl.  remaining  flunben, 
thus  following  the  analogy  of  banb  —  htnben.  The  ^ing.  vowel  a  then  levelled 
the  plural. 

a04.    VII.  Class.    Ablaut: 

Present  (177.  IL  B,  D.  a)        Past  Perf.  Part 

ä,  a,  au,  et,  0,  ü  ie,  \         S,  a,  oxi,  et,  ö,  ä 

I.  Division.    Gradation :  Pres.  Past  Perf.  Part. 

S,  S,  aü,  et^  ö,  ü      ie  ft,  ä,  wx,  et,  ö,  u 

Example :  l^alten  (bu  ^ältfl,  et  l^ält),  l^telt,  gel^alten.  The  perf.  part 
always  has  the  same  vowel  as  the  infin. 

Here  belong :  Wafen  (bu  6ldji,  er  bläjt,  rarely  bu  Mafejl,  er  Mafl)  to 
blow ;  l^roteu  (bu  (rätft,  er  Mt,  sometimes  bu  iBratfl,  er  l6ratet)  to  fry,  roast, 
bake,  past  sometimes  wk. ;  faHen  (bu  fätlfl)  to  fall,  fiel,  gefaSen ;  galten  (bu 
l^ältfi)  to  hold;  ^auen  (early  N.H.G.  bu  l^euefl^  now  ^auft)  to  hew, 
strike  with  a  sword,  switch,  whip,  flog,  chop,  &c.,  ^ie6^  genauen 
in  choice  language,  oflen  l^aute  and  sometimes  gebaut  in  familiär 
conversation,  especially  in  the  last  two  meanings ;  l^ei^en  (bu  l^ei^eft 
or  %t\^tf  er  ^ei^t)  to  bid,  command,  to  be  called,  signify ;  laffen  (in 
S.G.  dialect  and  poetry  still  found  contracted  to  lau  as  in  earlier 
periods ;  bu  Idffeft  or  Id§t,  er  läßt)  to  let,  cause  to,  to  have  (something 
done) ;  laufen  (tu  Idnfß)  to  run,  occasionally  with  the  past  loff  and 
perf.  part.  geloffen  after  the  analogy  of  faufen ;  raten  (bu  rätfl,  some- 
times ratf))  to  advise,  w.  dat.  of  person  and  acc.  of  thing ;  rufen  (du 
tuffi)  to  call  (somebody  in),  with  acc,  to  call  out  to  some  one,  with 
dat.,  earlier  in  the  period  also  wk. ;  fd^Iafen  (tu  fdjldfji)  to  sleep; 
flogen  (tu  jlöfeji  or  jlöpt,  er  flößt;  in  early  N.H.G.  also  bu  flofefl,  er 
floßt)  to  thrust,  push,  kick.  (Salden  to  sali,  f^alteii  to  split,  f^roten  to 
grind  coarse  have  still  a  str.  part.  alongside  of  a  wk.  one,  but  are 
otherwise  entirely  wk. :  gefaljeu  or  now  rarely  gefolgt,  gefpalteu  or  less 
commonly  gefpaltet,  gef(3^oteu  or  gefc^rotet.  These  participles  are  more 
frequently  str.  in  the  adjective  than  the  verbal  use.  Entirely  wk.  is 
fc^roten  to  roll  (casks,  &c.).  The  strong  past  forms  f)}telt  and  fährtet 
occur  in  early  N.H.G. 

a,  Here  also  belong:  the  adj.  part.  Befc^ciben,  oncepart.  of  Befc^eiben  to  in- 
siructf  which  has  left  this  class  for  the  I  class,  2nd  division,  now  ifelt  as  an  adj. 
"with  the  general  meaning  instructed,  hence  wise^  sensible^  or  more  commonly 
modesty  as  it  is  feit  as  belonging  to  ftc^  Befi^eiben  to  be  contented  tvitk ;  the 
adj.  part.  (tcfaltcn  folded^  still  found  instead  of  the  more  common  wk.  form 
grfottet;  sometimes  gef^maTicn  ^eased^  cooked  in  lard  (per£  part.  of  the 
otherwise  wk.  verb  fc^nuüieit)  after  the  analogy  of  gefangen,  especially  in  the 

Y 
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expression  toeber  gefatgoi  nc(!^  gffd^atgen ;  in  populär  language  the  past  tense 
fief  from  faufen  to  buy  and  the  perf.  part.  gemalen  from  moTen  t opaint,  both  of 
which  in  choice  language  are  always  wk. 

b,  The  factitive  is  fälTm  iofell,  Notice  that  the  one  factitive  of  this  dass, 
differing  from  those  of  the  other  classes,  has  the  same  vowel  as  the  present 
tense. 

c^  Nouns :  ber  SaK  fall,  ber  (Rat  advice,  ber  9)uf  call,  ber  $teb  blow,  &c. 

2.  Division.    Gradation :  Pres,  a,  e    Past  t    Perf.  Part.  a. 
.    Example :  l^angen  (du  ](|äng^,  er  ^ängt),  |ing,  gej^angen. 

Here  belong:  fangen  (bu  fängfl,  er  fängt;  in  early  N.H.G.  also 
in  the  form  of  fa^en,  bu  \t\^%  er  fe^et,  which  still  survive  in  poetry 
in  the  forms  f(i^en,  bu  fä^fi,  er  fä^t)  io  catch,  formerly  also  intrans. 
tö  grasp  afler  and  still  occasionally  so :  Unfeliger,  ber  nur  bie  Singet 
ifl,  I  mit  ber  ber  *&eibe  fä^t  n^^  beinern  iBoIC  (Ludwig's  Makkabäer,  2); 
ge^en  (bu  gel^fl,  er  ge^)t)  to  go,  in  early  N.H.G.  also  in  the  form  of 
gan  and  gangen^  the  former  of  which  still  occurs  sometimes  in  poetry, 
the  latter  in  S.G.  dialect,  as  in  ©angen'd  (=  ge^en  @ie)  nur  ru||ig 
fd^Iafen  (Marriot's  Der  geistliche  Tod,  chap.  i),  past  tense  ging,  perf. 
part.  gegangen;  fangen  (du  l^ängfl,  er  ^dngt;  in  early  N.H.G.  also  ba 
|angf}^  er  ^angt)  ör  more  commonly,  but  less  correctlvi  fangen  (bu  ^ng{l, 
er  ^ängt)  to  hang  (intrans.),  as  it  has  become  confounded  with  the  trans. 
I^ängen  (see  a). 

a.  Rängen  to  hang  is  usually  a  weak  transitive.  It  has  besides  its  wk.  past 
^ängte  also  the  strong  form  ^ing,  and  not  infrequendy  a  strong  perf.  part. 
gegangen  instead  of  gel^ängt,  as  it  has  become  confounded  with  the  str.  tians. 
^ngen,  a  form  once  common,  but  now  surviving  only  in  the  str.  forms  which 
serve  as  collateral  forms  to  the  regulär  forms  of  the  wk.  trans.  ^ogriL 
The  Str.  trans.  participle  is  not  so  rare  as  often  stated  by  grammarians,  out 
occurs  frequently  in  good  literature :  ©(auben  @ie,  bag  @ie  bann  nid^t  rbenfo  gnt 
aufgel^ngen  totrben  tote  einer  (H.  Hoffinann's  Rittmeister^  III,  p.  105).  3^« 
dtödfe  Ratten  fle  vx  Sär^enäjle  gegangen  (Rosegger's  Frühling),  9[n  beut  f^ioers 
fäUigen,  fugelfüjigen,  grünbe^angenen  (Stubiertif^e  (Raabe's  Die  Akten  des  Vogels 
sangs,  p.  89).  ^atf  $immc(0geto6IBe  taxir  aud^  lieute  burd^  9Do(frn  )>et^ngen  (id.. 
Die  Leute  aus  dem  Walde,  II,  chap.  i).  This  last  expression  is  still  the 
usual  one. 

ö.  Nouns :  2)er  ^ang  indination,  ber  Sang  catch,  ber  ®ang  walk. 

c,  The  vowel  of  the  past  tense  of  this  division  was  originally  long,  and  the 
spelling  i  has  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  been  generally  recognized, 
the  older  spelling  te  continuing  long  after  the  sound  had  become  short.  This 
shortening  of  the  sound  has  split  this  class  into  two  divisions.  See  also  4. 2. 
A.  d.  (2),  Note. 

205.  Verbs  formerly  Strong,  Earlier  in  the  period  also  the  fol- 
lowing  verbs  were  strong  which  have  since  become  weak  or  have  dis- 
appeared:  bannen  (VII);  bauen  (VII),  sometimes  with  strong  participle 
(gebanen),  now  weak ;  bellen  (III,  II),  now  weak ;  reuen  (II),  sometimes 
with  strong  participle  (gerauen  and  gereuen),  now  weak;  brauen  (II), 
sometimes  with  strong  participle  (gebrauen),  now  weak;  brinnen  (III)^ 
intransitive,  now  replaced  by  the  irregulär  weak  trans.  Brennen,  now 
trans.  and  intrans. ;  entbehren  (IV);  geden  (1 1 1),  the  vowel  of  the  old  past 
tense  still  surviving  in  9la^tigall;  gleißen  (I);  greinen  (I),  sometimes  with 
a  Str.  part.,  now  usually  wk. ;  l^eifc^en  (VII),  earlier  in  the  period  str. 
or  wk.,  now  wk.  with  the  exception  that  a  str.  participle  is  sometimes 
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found;  ^ihfen(III),  str.  part.  sometimes  still  föund  in  S.G. ;  jdten 
(V);  fnetctt  (V);  frcifd^en  (I);  friegen  (I;  in  early  N.H.G.  often  in 
M.G.  form ;  friegen,  past  freig,  part.  (ge)friegcn,  latter  replaced  by  the 
wk.  friegen)  to  get ;  nagen  (VI),  the  part.  genagen  still  preserved  in  pop. 
language;  fc^afcen  (VI),  still  with.str.  part.  in  S.G. ;  galten  (VII) 
to  shove;  feierten  (III;  Josh.  vii.  21),  now  replaced  by  the  wk. 
ft^orren;  fernliegen  (II);  fd^neien(I);  fcä^rim^fen  (III ;  Job  vii.  5),  now 
replaced  by  the  wk.  fd(;rum^fen ;  fc^weifen  (VII);  feigen  (I;  earlier  in 
the  period  also  feigen ;  the  form  with  g  is  especially  frequent  in  the 
derivative  J>erfeigen,  Jjerlteg,  t>erfiegen  [Ps.  cvii.  33],  from  the  last  form  of 
which  the  wk.  öerffegen  developed  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  later 
entireljr  supplanting  the  older  ^erfeigen)  to  filter,  strain,  ooze  (early 
N.H.U.,  surviving  in  the  wk.  l)er liegen  to  dry  up,  lit.  ooze  away); 
ftjannen  (VII);  xt^ai^tn  (VII);  waten  (VI).  Strong  forms  of  these 
verbs  have.also  appeared  more  or  less  frequently  within  the 
present  period,  but  have  now  disappeared,  or  survive  only  in 
dialect  or  in  an  occasional  participial  form.  Although  a  few  weak 
verbs  have  assumed  strong  forms  as  recorded  under  the  difFerent 
classes  of  strong  verbs,  the  general  tendency  is  toward  the  weak 
conjugation. 

J^oie.  Ja  College  slang  just  the  opposite  tendency  is  fonnd,  namely,  for  comical 
efifect  weak  verbs  are  given  strong  forms :  Uamo'xtn  for  blami'ert.  eingebrnngett  for 
eingebrad^t,  gebodP en  for  gebedPt,  gemorfen  for  QtmtxU,  gefc^pnfen  for  ^efd^enft,  gef4unq:>fen 
for  gef4tmt)ft,  getounfen  for  gnoinft,  übergcgen  for  überzeugt.  Sometimes,  however, 
an  anthor  conjogates  a  weak  verb  strong  in  all  seriousnesSi  as  he  has  in  this  point  beeil 
inflnenced  by  bis  native  dialect :  ^ie  fteine  ®(o(fe  auf  ber  Stixdit  (»entge  Schritte  vor 
mir)  iji  eingtfdbnieen  (I ;  Swabian  for  eingefc^nett)  unb  ibat  einen  J^lang  »ie  8(ei 
(Mörike  in  a  letter  to  Friedrich  Kanffmann,  dated  Novem.  1827).  (So  fpiefen 
(I ;  Swiss)  toir  benn  »eirtrauUc^  (G.  Keller,  Werke,  iii.  86). 

306.  Conjugation  of  Strong  Verbs  tn  Compounds,  Strong  verbs 
when  compounded  directly  with  some  other  word  or  prefix  are 
conjugated  as  simple  verbs :  erfd^Iagen  (bu  erfc^Iägfl)  to  strike  dead^ 
erfd^Iug,  erfc^Iagen.  However,  if  the  verb  is  compounded  indirectly 
(see  217),  that  is,  when  it  is  made  from  a  Compound  noun  the  last 
component  element  of  which  is  made  from  a  str.  verb,  it  is  conjugated 
wk. :  ratf(!^Iagen  to  take  counsel  with,  made  not  from  rat  and  the  str. 
verb  fö^Iogen,  but  from  the  noun  ber  Slatfd^Iag  counsel,  past  ratfc^Iagte, 
perf.  part.  geratf^lagt;  thus  also  rabebred^en  to  break  on  the  wheel, 
derived  from  the  noun  bie  ölabebret^e:  @r  rabeBrec^t  (not  rabebri(^t; 
although  occasionally  found  in  good  authors)  bad  Seutfc^e  He  speaks 
bad  (lit.  breaks  on  the  wheel)  German.    See  also  217.  Note  2. 

Irregulär  Conjugation. 

207.  ffaitn  (in  populär  language  contracted  to  ^an)  to  have  is 
irregulär  in  the  pres.  and  past  indic.  and  also  in  the  past  subj., 
which  though  a  wk.  verb  suflFers  mutation.  For  conjugation  see 
177.111.0. 

a.  The  reflexive  fic^  geloben  to  hekave  on^s  seif ^  find  on^s  seif  is  entircly 
regulär:  (5r  gel^abt  fi^  »o^l  He  is  well.  3(^  gehabte  mi^  beffer.  Also  ^anb^ben 
to  handle  is  enth-ely  regulär,  as  it  is  formed  not  iroqa  ^«ben,  but  from  the 
Substantive  $anb^abe  handle^ 

Y2 
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208.  The  socalled  irregulär  wk.  verbs  have  a  vowel  in  the  past 
indic.  and  per£  part  differing  from  the  vowel  in  the  present,  bot 
are  otherwise  formed  regularly  according  to  the  wk.  conjugati(ML 
They  fall  into  two  groups : — 

I.       Infinitive         rast  Indic.       Past  Subj.         Perf.  Part, 
feennen  to  bum        kannte       iBrennte  (h4nntf)       <)e6rannf 

Here  belong :  kennen ;  fennen  to  be  acquainted  with ;  nennen  to 
name,  call ;  rennen  (see  c)  to  run  (dagger,  &c.)  into,  run  (intrans.), 
race,  sometimes  in  past  tense  and  perf.  part.  rennte,  gerennt  instead 
of  rannte,  (gerannt,  and  regularly  so  in  certain  other  meanings,  see 
200.  2.  b)  fenben  to  send,  past.  indic.  fanbte  or  fenbete,  per£  part 
f^efanbt  or  gefenbet  (see  b) ;  n^enoen  to  tum,  past  indic.  xoanhtt  or  loenbete^ 
perf.  part.  gen^onbt  or  gewenbet  (see  b), 

a.  Remutation.  These  verbs  had  originally  an  a  m  the  pres.  tense,  whicii 
was  mutated  to  e  by  a  /  or  i  that  once  stood  between  the  stem  and  t^ 
inflectional  ending  of  the  present:  N.H.G.  legen,  Gothic  lagjan ;  N.H.G. 
brennen,  Gothic  brannjan.  This  j  is  the  rule  in  most  wk.  verbs  in  Gothic. 
It  disappeared  early  in  O.H.G.,  but  its  eifects  ran  still  be  seen  as  in  the 
preceding  examples  in  the  mutated  vowel  of  the  stem.  The  connecting 
vowel  I  that  once  stood  between  the  stem  and  the  inflectional  ending  in  the 
past  indic  and  perfect  participle  of  wk.  verbs  was  in  O.H.G.  in  certain  verbs 
syncopated  so  that  the  original  vowel  of  the  stem  was  not  here  affected  by 
the  /  as  in  the  present  tense :  (a)  leggen,  legita,  gilegit,  but  {b)  brennen, 
branta,  gibrant,  also  gibrennit.  Most  wk.  verbs  now  retain,  according 
to  a,  the  mutated  vowel  throughout,  only  the  few  words  in  the  above  list 
Gow  following  b.  In  early  N.H.G.,  however,  the  number  in  the  latter  class 
was  greater:  fej^en,  fa(te,  aefa(t,  also  ^%\t^\,  now  fe(^,  fe^e,  gefe^.  A  few 
fossiliied  adjective  participles  still  show  a  perf.  part.  form  according  to  h\ 
but(^(au(^t  and  er(au<^t  from  leud^ten :  gebacf t  from  becfen  ;  geU^  (now  only  used 
in  archaic,  solemn,  or  comic  style)  from  le^en,  which  once  had  sometimes 
the  incorrectiy  formed  parts  leren,  larte,  gelärt,  instead  of  leren,  lerte,  gelert; 
getrofl  from  ttejlcn ;  mifgeflalt,  nngeflalt,  and  ivp^Ißejlalt  from  flellen,  &c  This 
retum  to  the  original  stem-^owel  in  the  past  indic.  and  perf.  part.  may  be 
called  remuiaiion,  The  past  subjunctive  also  usually  showed  the  original 
vowel  in  M.H.G.,  but  this  is  now  uniformly  mutated  (usually  indicated  by  c 
instead  of  ä  to  bring  the  stem  into  conformity  with  that  of  the  infinitive),  uid 
thus  there  is  a  dinerence  of  vowel  here  between  the  past  indic.  and  subj., 
which  is  ^uite  rare  in  wk.  verbs. 

b.  Earlier  the  forms  fanbte,  liHUibte,  and  gefanbt,  geUKinbt  were  more  common 
than  the  mutated  forms  fenbete,  loenbete,  and  gefcnbet,  gewenbet.  At  present, 
however,  bolh  forms  can  be  quite  freely  used  except  in  certain  expressions 
where  the  newer  mutated  or  the  older  unmutated  forms  have  become  fixed. 
Thus  we  say  ein  getoenbeter  (renovated,  lit.  tumed)  [not  now  geioanbter]  9?o(f. 
The  old  forms  are  especially  firm  in  the  words  ©efanbtec  ambassadcr, 
gewanbt  skilfuly  clever^  Bewanbt  such^  »enoanbt  related, 

c.  (Rennen  is  an  intensive  and  violent  laufen :  ($r  tauft  f(^ne((,  Ungfant  He  is 
runningfcLst^  slowlyy  but  (fr  rennt  au0  8eibe«frdften  He  is  runningwith  all  his 
mighl,  and  (Sc  rannte  toiber  einen  @tetn  He  ran  against  a  stone.  taufen  is  thus 
the  more  common  word,  and  has  a  broader  meaning,  and  is  usually  used 
here,  except  where,  as  just  mentioned,  the  action  is  to  be  especially  marked 
as  an  unusually  intensive  or  violent  one,  or  th^  reference  is  to  liquids.  In 
the  latter  meaning  rennen  is  not  used  at  all,  but  is  replaced  by  rinnen  ioflow^ 
jiief  m  toßow,  run,  and  taufen  to  run^flow,  (Rinnen  usually  refers  to  a  small 
stream  or  a  weak^  ^entle  flow,  fliegen  to  a  steaäy,  füll  flow,  taufen  to  a  rapid, 
füll  flow,  all  cf  which,  however,  sometimes  approach  one  ax^pther  dosely  in 
meaning. 
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2.    Infinitive  Fast  Indic.  Fast  Subj.  Ferf.  Fart. 

Mngen  to  bring         (rad^te  brdd^te  Qtivci^i 

benfen  to  think  badete  badete  gebac^t 

bunfen  to  seem        f  b&nfte  l  bunfte  f  gcbünit 

( beud^te  (bdud^e)      (  beulte  (täud^tr)  ( gebeult 

a,  In  early  N.H.G.  we  find  the  forms  bünfnt,  bnnfrn  (now  obsolete),  tt  baucht 
(after  the  analogy  of  the  past  baut^te ;  now  obs.)»  past  bäumte  (now  obs.)»  subj. 
beuchte,  perf.  part.  gebaucht  (now  obs.).  The  present  tense  forms  b&itfen  and 
bunfen  spread  to  the  past  and  perf.  part.:  bünfte  (now  very  common)  or 
bunfte  (now  obs.)»  gebünft  (now  ver^  common)  or  gcbunft  (now  obs.).  The 
form  of  the  very  common  past  subj.  beuchte  spread  to  the  present  tense :  cd 
beiK^t  (a  httle  earlier  in  the  period  very  common  and  still  not  infrequent)  or 
beultet  (now  rare),  with  the  Infinitive  ben<^trn  (now  rare).  This  new  mfinitive 
produced  the  new  past  beui^tcte  (now  rare).  The  new  present  tense  form 
bmc^t  transformed  the  original  past  indic  bau(^te  and  pen.  part.  gebaucht  into 
braute,  gebeult.  The  grammarians  usually  recommend  the  forms  given  in  2, 
above.    The  tendency  to-day  is  to  level :  bunfen,  bünfte,  gebünft. 

309.  The  verb  friegen  to  get  is  inflected  regularly  in  school 
books  and  the  literary  language,  but  usually  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  North  ie  becomes  i  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing, 
of  the  present  tense  and  throughout  the  past  tense  and  also  in  the 
perf.  part. :  i^  frlege,  bu  friegfl  (pro.  Wc^^),  et  ftiegt  (pro.  Wc^t),  id; 
fliegte  (pro.  hi^te),  gefriegt  (pro.  ge!ri(3&t).    See  205. 

310.  The  verb  tun  to  ao  is  verv  irregulär :  present  it^  iyxtf  bu  i\\% 
et  tut,  \Xi\x  tun,  i^t  tut,  fle  tun.  The  subjunctive  present  is  regulär. 
The  past  indicative  is  tat,  subjunctive  täte,  perfect  participle  getan. 

a.  In  early  N.H.G.  and  still  in  poetic  or  humorous  language  the  past 
tense  forms  tat  (same  as  M.H.G.  fit  and  hence  at  present  misspelled),  pU 
taten,  are  often  used  instead  of  the  usual  X^i,  pl.  taten,  at  present,  however, 
only  when  employed  pleonastically  in  connection  with  a  following  verb  (see 
186.  B.  1. 2.  e.  (2) ) :  SSnb  bte  itinber  3frar(  tl^ten  af(e0  tote  ber  ^vct  ÜRpfe  geboten  l^tte 
(Exodus  xxxix.  32).  (Sc  tat  nur  fpöttifc^  ^xxcl  ft(|  blidPen  (Uhland)  =  (Sr  bUcfte  nur 
fpöttif(^  um  ft(^. 

Note.  Iq  M.H.G.  the  past  tense  was  tet{/)  in  the  sing,  and  täten  in  the  plnral.  Later 
in  the  literaiy  langnage  the  plural  vowel  passed  over  into  the  singular.  Alongside  of 
these  forms  we  find,  as  described  above,  the  forms  iiX,  pL  täten,  whidi  have  resnlted 
irom  the  levelling  of  the  plnral  by  the  singular. 

211.  For  the  irregulär  rcerben  see  177.  III.  c;  other  irregularities 
in  Str.  verbs  under  the  gradating  groups,  198-200. 

Past- Present  Verbs. 

212.  I.  Among  the  most  irregulär  verbs  are  the  Past-Present 
verbs.  Their  present  tense  though  pres.  in  meaning  has  the  form 
of  the  past  tense  of  str,  verbs  and  even  to-day  preserves  the 
peculiarities  of  the  mediaeval  past  tense  better  than  any  other  word 
except  werben.  These  eyident  marks  of  the  past  tense  are :  a.  The 
ist  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  are  alike.  b,  The  sing,  and  pl.  vowels  are 
different  as  was  once  the  rule  for  the  past  tense,  and  still  show  in 
part  the  gradation  classes  to  which  they  once  belonged.  c.  The 
vowel  of  the  subj.  is  the  mutated  vowel  of  the  pl.  indic.  which  was 
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once  tbe  rule  for  the  past  subj.,  as  can  still  be  seen  in  the  past  subj. 
of  vottttn  (past  subjunctive  i^  wxvttt,  past  indicative  ic^  xcavh,  pL  irir 
trurben).  The  mutated  forms  of  the  present  indicative  plund,  as 
voix  muffen,  burfen,  &c.,  are  in  fact  subjunctive  forms,  as  the  latter 
mood  has  levelled  here  the  former.  These  mutated  forms  have 
become  established  in  the  infinitive  wherever  they  are  found  in  the 
indicative:  bürfen  (infin.)f  ttir  bürfen,  &c.  After  the  old  past  had 
come  to  be  used  as  a  present  the  weak  past  was  employed  to 
express  past  time. 

2.  These  verbs  are :  vox\\tn  to  know,  know  how  to,  be  able  io,  and 
the  six  auxiliaries  of  mood:  biirfen  to  be  allowed;  fönnen  to  be  abk 
{can) ;  ludgen  to  like^  to  desire  to  (also  often  expressing  a  possibility 
or  a  concession  =  tnay) ;  muffen  to  be  compeued^  to  have  to  {musfj ; 
foQen  expressed  in  Endish  by  shaü,  ought  to,  am  (is)  to,  is  said  to, 
&c. ;  tcoUtn  (see  g)  to  be  willing  to,  to  be  about  to,  to  desire  to,  &c 
They  are  inflected  as  follows : 


it^  n^eifl 
bu  n)ei§t 
er  n?eip 
wir  tt?iffen 
i(t  voi^t 
fle  »tffen 


bttrf 

borffl 

barf 

burjfen 

bürft 

bürfen 


Present  Indicative. 


fann 

fannft 

fann 

fdnnen 

fonnt 

fönnen 


mag 

maflfl 

mag 

mögen 

mögt 

mögen 


nm§ 

muft 

muf 

milden 

mütt 

müfifen 


foK 

foHfl 

fott 

jbaen 

foUt 

foUen 


tvia 

tciOfl 

trollen 

loottt 

irollen 


i^  n?i{fe 
bu  teiffefl 
er  wiffe 
wir  wiffen 
t^r  itifTet 
fte  »ificn 


bürft 

bürfefl 

bürfe 

b&rfen 

bürfet 

biirfen 


Present 

fönne 

fönnefl 

fönne 

fönnen 

fönnet 

fönnen 


Subjunctive. 

möge  muffe 

mögeft  müffeft 

möge  muffe 

mögen  muffen 

möget  muffet 

mögen  muffen 


foOe 

bOefl 

bUe 

bllen 

foaet 

foaen 


n?offe 

tcoHefl 

n^oQe 

n^oQen 

trollet 

tvollen 


Past  Indicative. 
i^  vou^U,  burfte,  f onnte,  mochte,  mufite,  foQte,  nvoSte. 

Past  Subjunctive. 
ii^  toü^tt,  bürfte,  fönnte,  mö<^te,  müf  te,  foQte,  tvoOte. 

Perfect  Participle. 
genruBt,  geburft,  gefonnt,  gemocht,  gemußt,  gefottt,  gemoHt. 

The  participle  of  muffen  is  occasionally  gemii§t :  llnb  tter  ^on  ber 
£iebflen  fcfceiten  gcmiipt  (Scheffel's  Trompeter,  Werners  Lieder  aus 
Welschland,  XU). 

The  Compound  tenses  are  formed  regularly  (see  also  e) : 
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Pres.  Perfect  \^  ^aBe  gewußf,  fleburft,  gefonnt,  flcmo(6t,  &c. 

14  ^(e  (fommen)  bütfen,  fonnen,  &c.   (but   not 
»iffen ;  see  b\  ^ 

Fast  Perfect  \^  l^atte  getauft,  geburft,  gefonnt,  gemo^t,  &c. 

{d^  ^atte  (fommen)  bürfen,  {dnnen,  mögen,  &c. 
Future.  i^  »erbe  »iffen,  bürfen,  fdnnen,  mögen,  &c. 

Future  Perfect         i(^  »erbe  gewußt  l^aBen,  geburft  ^aben,  &c. 

{(^  »erbe  \i(Atxi  (fommen)  bürfen,  fönnen,  &c. 
Pres.  Conditional.    id^  würbe  »iffen,  bürfen,  fönnen,  mögen,  &c. 
Perf.  Conditional.     i^  »ürbe  ge»uf  t  l^aben,  geburft  ^aben,  &c. 

id)  »ürbe  \i^Xi  (fommen)  bürfen,  fönnen,  &c.^  or 

i^  l^dtte  (fommen)  bürfen,  fönnen,  &c 

a»  The  imperatives  and  present  participles  are  either  deficient  or  rarely 
osed.  SDiffen  and  tooflen  alone  have  an  imperative :  toiffe,  &c.,  loone,  &c.  In 
populär  language  the  imperative  toi((  (instead  of  moKe)  is  heard  and  is  also 
Sound  in  literature  (in  Auerbach,  Grillpaner). 

The  participles  are  formed  regularly :  toiffenb,  fönnenb,  &c.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  participle  of  tpiffen,  however,  these  forms  are  rarely  found. 
The  present  participles  of  the  modal  auxiliaries  are  onl^  used  in  connection 
with  a  dependent  infinitive,  as  illustrated  in  184. y!  and  in  the  case  of  a  few 
derivatives  and  Compounds,  in  the  most  part  adjectives»  as  Bebürfenb  reguirin^, 
in  need  of,  Dermcoenb  wealthy^  too^topKenb  well-wishing.  Also  the  participial 
Substantive  ber  S^oHenbe  the  one  that  wills  is  used. 

^.  The  modal  auxiliaries  (not  including  n^iffen)  do  not  use  the  weak  perf. 
participle  given  above  when  an  infinitive  depends  upon  them  in  a  Compound 
tense,  but  a  strong  participle  without  ges,  in  form  exacftly  like  the  infinitive, 
for  which  construction  see  178. 2.  B.  a  and  Note  i  thereunder.  Thus  the 
construction  of  miffen  differs  from  that  of  the  other  past-present  verbs :  Qx 
l^at  )tt  anttporten  gnou^t  He  knew  kow  to  answer^  but  (Sc  ^t  anttt>orten  fönnen  He 
was  able  to  answer, 

Note,  After  the  analogy  of  fönnen,  totfTm  also  has  sometimes  a  perfect  participle  in 
the  form  of  an  Infinitive,  when  an  infinitive  depends  npon  it.  IDie  au0gei(eid9neten 
IBeaie^unaen,  toeldfte  bte  vorige  (Regierung  itoifcpen  Sfranfreidft  unb  ben  auADärttgen 
9?a4ten  xiat  l^erguftenen  toiffen  (instead  of  (enuflellen  gelougt  ^at),  National-Zätung, 
24,  2i^«    See  178.  a.  B.  a,  and  Note  i  thereunder. 

c*  Note  that  toiffen  and  vermögen  (see  185.  B.  1. 2.  a,  Note)  are  the  only  past- 
present  verbs  that  require  )U  before  the  dependent  infin. :  (Sr  toei^  fid^  nicftt 
S^Urn  He  is  not  able  to  contain  himselfy  but  ^  xm%  arbeiten  He  has  to  work. 
owever,  the  infinitive  without  )u  is  also  used  after  toiffen,  but  with  a  different 
meaning ;  see  186.  B.  1. 2.  d. 

^.  In  early  N.H.G.  and  as  late  as  the  dassical  period  the  forms  bu  fof(t 
and  toi((t  are  found,  now  always  bu  foUfl,  toiUfl.  Cf.  Eng.  shalt,  wilt.  In  early 
N.H.G.  also  other  forms  occur,  which  have  since  disappeared  in  the  literary 
language :  burfen  and  borfnt  for  bürfm,  borfte  and  börfte  for  burfte  and  bürfte ; 
fünnen  for  fönnen,  funbe,  funte,  or  !unt  for  fonnte ;  mügen  for  mögen ;  toedm  and 
toötten  for  lopQen. 

e.  In  an  earlier  period  of  the  language  the  German,  like  the  English  of  the 
present  day»  could  not  form  a  perf.  participle  from  the  modal  auxiliaries. 
The  older  German  had  to  express  the  pres.  perfect  by  putting  the  dependent 
infinitive  into  the  perfect  tense,  and  the  past  perfect  by  placing  the  past 
indic.  of  the  auxiliary  before  the  perfect  infinitive  of  the  dependent  verb : 
ich  kan  getragen  haben,  now  i^  ^abe  tragen  fönnen ;  ich  künde  getragen  haben, 
now  i(^  ^atte  tragen  fönnen ;  ich  künde  getragen  haben,  now  t<!^  l^tte  tragen 
fönnen.  When  the  new  forms  were  introduced  the  old  forms  did  not  drop 
out,  but  remained,  often,  however,  with  a  new  shade  of  meaning :  Ch  fann 
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gff):>tod^en  l^Besi  He  me^  have  spohen^  bat  C^t  ^t  fpct^en  fönncn  He  kos  hem 
able  to  speak.  C^t  (onnte  fc^on  grfpro^  l^ben  //  fe^^u  possible  ihat  (at  that 
time)  hehadalready  spoken^  but  @r  ^atte  fd^on  fpred^en  fcnnen  He  kad  already 
been  adle  to  sfeJk.  (Sx  fönnte  gefptoi^en  ^aben  ^^  might possibly  hctue  spaken^ 
but  dt  ^ätte  [pted^m  f önnm  He  would  have  been  able  to  speak.  The  £nglxsh- 
speaking  Student  must  be  cautious  here,  as  there  are  pitfalls  for  him  at 
almost  every  step.  We  must  not  translate  He  skoulä  have  done  ii  literally 
by  (Sr  fof(te  cd  getan  ^ben,  as  the  German  may  mean  :  He  was  said  io  have 
done  iL  The  German  form  should  be  (St  l^ätte  e«  tun  fpUcn.  (St  fcnnte 
()efommrn  fein  corresponds  to  the  English  He  could  have  come  only  in  the 
sense  that  //  is  a  possibüity  that  he  hos  come.  If  we  mean  that  //  toauld 
have  lain  in  his  power  to  come  we  must  say  (5r  \fiXi%  fommen  fpnnen.  Occasion- 
ally  the  old  and  new  constructions  are  used  without  differentiation :  3(^  fotttt 
»orfi(^tig«r  getoeftn  fein,  or  more  commonly  3d^  ^ätte  »otjtd^tigcr  fein  foHen. 

f.  In  early  N.H.G.  there  were  two  other  past-present  verbs : 

(i)  Süaen  (now  taugen,  entirely  wk.)  with  the  foUowing  principal  parts: 
(pres.)  i($  taug,  er  taug,  mit  tügen;  past  i<^  tud^te,  (subj.)  tü^te,  (ge)tud^t.  Ex.: 
^ofe  fpta(|  I  !Dad  i9Xi%  ni(|t  |  batf  mtt  alfo  t^nn  (Exodus  viii.  26).  Derivatives 
are  tüchtig  and  Xugenb. 

(2)  X^uten  (now  obs.)  to  dare  (same  word  as  Ger.  tl^üten)  with  the  following 
principal  parts :  id^  t^at,  er  t^t,  tt>it  teuren,  past  td^  t^utfie.  Later  it  was 
replaced  by  bürfen,  which  in  tum  has  been  replaced  in  this  meaning  by  nxigea 
and  ftdft  unterftel^en. 

g,  From  the  Standpoint  of  historical  grammar  looflen  is  not  a  past-present 
verb.  It  is,  however,  now  justly  classed  here  upon  the  basis  of  its  present 
fonnsy  which  are  those  of  past-present  verbs.  The  present  indicative  was 
originally  a  past  subjunctive,  which  formerly  had  the  force  of  the  past 
subjunctive  of  cautious  Statement  (see  168. 2.  A.  (i).  r)  as  used  to-day.  Thns 
this  original  past  subjunctive  had  the  meaning  of  i^  toftnfc^te  moi^l.  Later  it 
took  on  indic.  force  and  the  forms  of  past-present  verbs. 

Special  Uses  of  the  Modal  Auxiuaries. 

213.  I.  JCÜcfeit*  a,  A  permission  from  some  one  to  do  something,  or 
a  right,  cause,  or  liberty  to  so  do,  in  so  far  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  dictate 
of  circumstances  or  moral  Obligation  or  any  authority  to  restrain  or  forbid : 
^u  barffl  ni(^t  ^inge^en  You  are  not  allowed  to  go  there.  ©efan^ene  bürfen  mit 
niemanb  9ctfe!)ten  Prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  associate  with  anybody. 
3eberntann  batf  SBafen  tragen  Everybody  is  permitted  to  carry  arms. 
IDarf  xü^  batauf  rechnen,  ®ie  morgen  bei  mit  }tt  fe^en?  (St  barf  jt(!^  barübct  nti^t 
munbem  He  must  not  (has  no  right,  cause  to)  wonder  at  it  ^it  bittfm 
unfere  $jli^ten  nic^t  ))ctgeffen  We  should  not  forget  our  duties.  9Btt 
b&tfen  ee  fd^on  unfeted  (Rufee  »egen  ni^t  tun  We  cannot  do  this  out  of  con- 
sideration  for  our  reputation,  to  say  nothing  about  other  things  (all  in  fd^n). 
This  leads  to  the  very  frecjuent  use  of  bürfen  in  negative  sentences  corre- 
sponding  to  muffen  in  positive  form :  3^t  bütft  vx&fi  UxX  fetteten !  Chiidren, 
you  must  not  scream  out  loud.  The  past  subjunctive  softens  the  force  of  the 
Statement :  8aCb  bütfte  id^  nid^t !  (Lessmg*s  Minnoy  i,  2)  I  almost  ought  not 
to !  Earlier  in  the  period,  and  sometimes  still,  muffen  is  used  in  negative 
sentences :  $[rme6,  btaoee  SBeib!  3(^  mu^  nic^t  ))etgeffen,  ben  SBettel  gu  loernic^ten 
(id.,  Minnay  i,  7).    See  also  4.  Cy  below, 

b,  Need  only  to,  need  buti  (Sx  barf  nut  toinfen,  fo  jinb  »it  ba  He  necd  but 
make  a  sign  and  we  shall  be  there.  ®ie  bürfen  nut  flingein  You  need  only 
to  ring.    @ie  bütfen  nut  Befehlen  You  need  only  to  speak,  to  command. 

c,  The  past  subj.  (potential ;  see  168.  2.  A.  (i).  c)  is  much  used  to  State  in  a 
modest  way  something  that  one  is  pretty  sure  is  or  will  be  true  :  ^e^t  bürfte 
ed  gu  ft)ät  fein  Now  it  is  probably  too  late.  @d  bütfte  ein  Seilte«  fein  It  would 
probably  be  an  easy  matter. 
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^cU.  Synonymons  with  btttfrn  in  this  conncction  are  fönncn  and  möden  with  distinct 
shades  of  difierence.  itönnen  denotes  a  mere  poasibility,  mö^  a  probability  or 
likelihoodi  bürfen  a  rather  positive  assertion,  bnt  stated  politelj:  9?an  fcnnte  @it 
fragen  One  might  qnestion  you.  9)2an  meiste  ®ie  fragen  Von  will  likely  be  qnes- 
tioned.    SWan  bürfte  @ie  fragen  I  warn  you,  yon  will  be  qaestioned. 

ä»  Rarer  meanings  occur:  (i)  In  early  N.H.G.  /o  neeäy  now  replaced  by 
Bebürfen :  IDie  ©efunben  bürffen  be«  Sitzte«  nt<^t  (Luke  v.  31).  This  is  the 
original  meaning,  and  still  survives  in  börflig  neeäy,  bebürfen  U  need^  93ebür^iö 
fteeä.  (2)  In  early  N.H.G.  and  still  in  the  classical  period  in  negative 
sentences  and  questions  to  med,  have  occasionfor^  now  replaced  by  brauchen : 
9$cr  mir  bürfen  ®ie  jt<^  3^red  Unglü(f6  nic^t  flauten  (Lessing's  Minna,  i,  6). 
(3}  In  early  N.H.G.  it  replaced  in  part  the  obsolescent  teuren  (see  212. 2./  [3]) 
to  darei  Sfiie  l^abt  {r  batf  t^un  bürjfen  (Gen.  xliv.  15).  Luther  retained  ti^üren  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  but  the  later  revisions  substituted  biirfen.  Compare 
Luther's  translation  of  Matt.  xxii.  46  with  a  revised  edition.  In  our  own  day 
bürfen  rarely  occurs  in  this  meaning,  but  is  replaced  here  by  n^agen  and  fi^ 
unterjie^en. 

3.  fidttttftt*  A.  Ability  or  power:  Ch  fann  gut  reiten  He  can  ride  well. 
!Dcr  Jtranfe  fann  nic^t  ge^en. 

Note,  In  this  sense  alone  is  tjcnuogen  synonymons  with  fönncn,  only  differing  from 
it  in  bein^  stronger  and  in  reqniring  gu  with  the  infin. :  @r  n>ar  }U  f(6U)a(^,  er  vermo(^t€ 
ni^t  bie  9}ittei(ung  gu  (Snbe  gu  Iftören,  or  er  founte  bie  SRitteilung  nic^t  gu  @nbe  l}oren. 
In  early  N.H.G.  the  infin.  depending  upon  Vemtogen  is  also  without  gu. 

o.  Often,  cannot  bear  to :  @ie  fann  fein  Stut  fe^en. 

b,  Notice  the  idiomatic  use  of  ni(^t  um^in  fönnen  —  mitfren,  requiring  gu 
before  the  dependent  infin. :  (Sr  tonnte  nic^t  um^in  gu  Iä(|eln  He  could  not  help 
smiling. 

B.  Possibility  in  the  broad  sense,  that  which  is  conlingent  upon  circum- 
stances,  and  often  probability  and  in  this  sense  synonymous  with  mögen  in  A, 
but  more  common  than  the  latter  in  the  pres.  tense  and  not  so  common  in 
the  past :  IDcr  93rief  fann  )9ot  !Dien0tag  ni<^t  boxt  fein,  (h  fann  {eben  SlugenbUdP 
ba  fetn.  Sd^  gidiub',  ed  fann  too^l  ^eute  noc^  fc^neien.  Sl^erbamme  il^n  nt^t,  er  fann 
(may)  noc^  unf(^ulbig  fein.    ®ie  fönnen  (may)  mt(^  morgen  enoatten. 

Note,  Observe  the  diffeience  in  meaning  between  the  pres.  of  fönnen  with  the  perf. 
infin.  and  the  pres.  perf.  of  fönnen :  (Sr  fann  ben  Srtef  gefcferieben  \fiSbtXi  He  may 
have  wiitten  the  letter.  (Sr  iKit  ben  ^rtef  fd^relben  fönnen  He  has  becn  able  to  write 
the  letter.  Notice  also  the  diflference  between  ®r  fönnte  e0  getan  (aben  He  migKt  have 
done  it  (i.e.  it  is  possible  that  he  has  done  it)  and  C^r  ^tte  e0  tun  fönnen  Be  would 
have  been  able  to  do  it, 

C.  Permission,  arising  from  the  idea  that  something  can  be  done,  as  there 
are  no  hindrances  in  the  way:  SfReinetwegen  fann  er  fommen  As  far  as  I  am 
concemed  he  may  come.  9)on  a(^t  bt«  neun  U^r  fönnen  toit  no(^  in  bem  ©arten 
ein  n>entg  fv>agieren  gelten.    @ie  fönnen  jej^t  ge^en. 

D.  It  often  contains  in  polite  form  instructions,  directions,  or  a  requesti 
3(^  ^<At  \t%i  ni^t  3eit  für  eu^,  t^r  fönnt  aber  morgen  wieber  einmal  nachfragen 
I  have  not  time  for  you  to-day,  but  you  might  inquire  again  to-morrow. 
IDu  fönntejt  (or  in  still  stronger  language  fannfl)  mir  eigentlich  batf  täftige  ®efc6&ft 
obne^men  I  think  you  might  take  this  troublesome  piece  of  business  off  my 
hands.  It  sometimes  contains  a  reproach  :  ^u  fannfl  (or  fönnteft)  immer  ^mii 
einmal  mit  angreifen !  I  think  you  might  take  a  hold  and  help  us  a  little  bit ! 
IDad  fannfl  bu  felBer  mad^en !  I  think  you  might  do  that  yourself ! 

£.  Good  grounds  or  reasons  or  good  opportunity  for  an  action :  darauf 
fönnen  @ie  ftolg  fein  You  can  well  be  proud  of  that  St^nn  (or  barf)  id^  nun 
anfangen  ?  Should  I  begin  now  ?  (Are  things  favorable  for  action  ?) 

F.  Also  used  as  an  independent  transitive  verb  with  noun  or  pronoun  as 
object  in  the  sense  of  to  know  or  understand  thorougkly^  to  be  at  honte  in : 
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dr  fann  bal  Sieb  au^enbig  He  knows  tbe  song  by  heart.  ibn  fann  ettoxt^  That 
fellow  understands  bis  business.  Stdnntn  @ie  IDeutfd^?  Can  you  speak 
German?  IDer  @^ülec  fann  feine  SBofabeln  Tbe  pupil  knows  bis  vocabulary. 
können  &t  Jtla)9ier?  Can  you  play  upon  tbe  piano?  (Sr  fann  fe^r  gut 
gtangoflft^. 

7\^/^  I.  Here  belongs  the  expression  9Ba6  fann  iäf  bafür?  How  can  I  heLp  it, 
how  can  I  be  blamed  for  it  ?  It  bas  here  dianged  tbe  original  idea  of  ^'^g  abU  to  ds 
sonuthingfor  to  that  of  blanu  for  not  doing  sonuthing,  Thus  also :  Qx  fann  ni^t  bafitr 
It  18  not  bis  ianlt.  SBa«  fann  {le  fite  t^re  fTOutter  ? !  (Franzos's  Der  Gtdt  des  altem 
Doktors f  p.  14a)  How  can  she  be  beld  responsible  for  her  mother  being  wbat  she  is  1 1 

Note  2.  Distinguish  carefuUy  between  fönnen  to  know  something  thoroiighl}r,  Co 
know  by  heart,  to  bave  a  fair  degree  of  skill  or  proficiency  in  something,  tDiffcn 
to  know  factSy  fennen  to  know  or  be  acqnainted  with  persons  or  also  those  tbings 
which  like  persons  can  be  recognized  by  certain  characteristics :  @te  fönnen  lDetttf(( 
They  can  speak  German.  ^te  fönnen  i^re  ^ac^e  Thev  tmderstand  thorongbly  the 
matter  they  have  in  band.  (Er  fann  bad  Cltnntalein6  He  knows  by  heart  tbe  mnltipli- 
cation  table.  3(^  toeig,  100  er  toc^nt  I  know  where  he  lives.  3((  mifl  fein  ^antf 
I  know  where  bis  hoose  is.  36  fenne  i^VL  gut  I  know  him  well.  3(9  fenne  fein  ^an< 
I  am  acqnainted  with  the  outside  or  inside  or  both  ontside  and  inside  arrangements  of 
bis  honse.  IDad  Jtinb  fennt  bte  SSud^flaBen  no<(  ni<(t  The  child  cannot  distinguish  tbe 
letters  yet.  34  fenne  biefe  SlSetobie  This  tnne  is  familiär  to  me.  IDad  fennt  man  fci^onl 
We  know  all  abont  that,  i.  e.  we  have  had  experience  in  that  matter. 

G.  Also  as  an  intransitive  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  have  the  power ^  skill x 
„JDu  h)i«il  alfü?"  „SÄa^'  mi^  fönnen,  fo  xM  i*"  (Goethe).  Um  gn  fönnen, 
mu^t  bu  in  jebem  J^aU  tun,  um  gu  loiffen,  barfjl  bn  bi4  tu  t)ielen  gfaHen  mic  Icibenb 
vergalten  (Pestalozzi). 

3.  ^h^tn*  A.  Probability,  plausibility,  tbat  wbicb  rests  witb  more  or 
less  probability  on  facts,  but  wbicb  is  after  all  only  supposition,  conjecture 
(see  fönnen,  B) :  (S0  i{l  unrecht,  baf  er  nic^t  geantwortet  l^at,  aber  er  vml^  franf  fein 
It  is  not  rigbt  tbat  be  bas  not  answered,  but  it  may  be  tbat  be  is  sick.  de 
l^at  ed  feinem  gefagt,  er  mag'0  tool^I  gel^etm  l^alten  n>oUen  He  bas  told  no  one,  be 
may  probably  desire  to  keep  it  a  secret.  IDad  mag  lüc^l  fein  Tbat  may  be. 
($0  mag  je^t  )n)ölf  fein  It  may  be  12  o'clock.  @ie  mod^te  füj^ten,  bag  fte  mir  unrecht 
getan  Sbe  probably  feit  tbat  sbe  had  done  me  injustice.  ($d  mod^te  iDo^r 
SRittctnad^t  fein  It  migbt  have  been  about  midnight  CIr  mag  ba^  gefagt  ffiUcsL 
He  may  possibly  have  said  tbat. 

a,  It  is  mucb  used  in  tbe  past  subjunctive  (potential)  to  State  modestly 
something  as  probable,  plausible  (see  also  bürfen,  c.Note)i  di  meiiit  xdh^ 
beffer  fein,  »enn  »ir  e«  unterliepen  It  would  probably  be  better  if  we  did  not 
do  it.  !I)ad  vic&iit  fc^n^er  gu  bereifen  fein  Tbat  migbt  be  hard  to  prove. 
^araud  möchte  idoI^I  nic^td  toerben  Tbat  is  likely  enough  to  fail. 

B.  To  indicate  tbat  something  is  granted,  allowed,  at  least  tbat  no 
objection  will  be  raised  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Speaker,  and  from  tbis  arises 
tbe  idea  of  concession  in  general,  wbicb  is  mucb  used  in  subordinate  con- 
cessive  clauses :  ^a0  mag  er  immerhin  tun,  load  fummert'd  vxx&j  ?  Let  bim  do  it, 
wbat  matters  it  to  me  ?  Stiegen  bie  Seute  reben,  toatf  fte  tt>o((en  Let  people  say 
wbat  they  will.  In  subordinate  clause :  ®ad  \&f  anxHj  tun  mag,  fo  i$  cd  bir 
ni(^t  re(^t  No  matter  wbat  I  do,  I  can't  satisfy  you. 

C.  Akin  to  tbe  preceding  is  tbe  idea  of  inclination^  Hking^  in  tbis  meaning 
also  used  as  an  independent  transitive  verb  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  as  object: 
34  mag  if)n  \%%i  nic^t  fe^en  I  do  not  care  to  see  bim  now.  As  a  transitive 
verb :  3(^  mag  biefe  0{abied(^en  nic^t.  SBieHeic^t  mögen  @ie  lieber  Surfen  I  do 
not  like  these  radisbes:  Perbaps  you  like  cucumbers  better.  äRögen  is  often 
strengt hened  by  the  adverb  gern :  3^  ^abe  nie  gern  Xocaiv^  mögen  I  never  liked 
to  dance. 

a.  The  subjunctive  is  mucb  used  in  wisbes  in  independent  clauses  with 
different  meaning  according  as  present  or  past  tense  is  employed  (168.  f., 
I.  B,  and  168.  i.  A).   Tbe  present  subjunctive  is  also  used  in  mild  commands 
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direct  and  indirect ;  see  177. 1.  B.  a ;  171. 4.  a,  The  present  indicative  and 
subjunctive  are  used  in  wamings  and  menaces :  Qt  ma%  nur  aufpafl^ra,  fcnjl 
)Mifftert  ein  Ungtüct  He  should  be  on  the  look-out  or  some  misfortune  will 
happen.    (Sr  möge  ft(^  ^üttn,  miä^  gu  teilen  Let  him  beware  of  provoking  me. 

h.  The  subjunctive  of  mögen  is  in  indirect  discourse  sometimes  used 
instead  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  simple  verb,  especially  after  verbs  of 
wishing,  fearing,  doubting :  ®ir  toünft^ten,  bag  er  fomme  or  fcmmen  möge. 

f.  The  past  and  past  petfect  subjunctive  (potential),  the  former  with 
present^  the  latter  with  pcist  force,  difier  from  the  indicative  in  meaning  in 
that  not  the  mere  record  of  a  strongly  pronounced  desire  or  a  habitual 
inclination  is  made,  but  espedal  attention  is  calied  tp  that  which  at  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances  the  subjecty^^^  inclined  or  would  like 
to  do:  9a{l  mö<^te  i<^  loeinen  I  almost  feel  like  crying.  3c^  mö(^te  fpagieren 
ge^cn  I  should  like  to  go  out  Walking.  3(^  ^ätte  eö  i^m  \\\^X  fagen  mögen 
1  should  not  have  liked  to  teil  it  to  him.  ^a  l^ätte  er  in  ben  ^pben  {tnfen  mögen 
Then  he  feit  as  though  he  would  like  to  sink  through  the  floor. 

The  subjunctive  of  modest  Statement  (169.  i.A.  3rd  par.)  is  much  used  to 
State  a  wish  modestly :  3c^  möd^te  <Sie  um  ein  <Stü(f  ^en  ^ammeUfc^tegeC  bitten, 
nur  ^v\  Sßerfuc^en  I  will  thank  you  for  a  small  piece  of  the  leg  of  mutton,  just 
to  try  it. 

D.  Its  oldest  meaning,  that  of  power  and  ahility^  it  has  given  over  to 
)>ermögen  in  ordinary  prose,  but  this  meaning  can  still  be  found  in  elevated 
diction  :  D  lieb',  fo  lang  bu  lieben  fannft  (can  find  an  oppKirtunity) !  D  lieb',  fo 
lang  bu  lieben  magfl  (are  able) !  (Freiligrath).  This  meaning  occurs  frequently 
still  in  the  noun  (bie)  SD^ad^t  might  and  the  adj.  xm^x^  possibU^  which  have 
been  derivcd  from  it. 

a*  After  the  analogy  of  )9ermögen  (see  2,  Noie^  above)  the  Infinitive  with  lu 
is  in  a  few  rather  rare  instances  used  here  with  mögen  instead  of  the  simple 
Infinitive,  especially  when  the  Infinitive  precedes  the  auxiliary :  2^ie  ©efa^r 
i»on  t^Mtt  »enben  magfl  bu  gau)  allein  (Goethe*s  Die  natürliche  Tochter^  2,  i). 

4.  !Df  Affen*  a,  Necessity  in  the  broad  sense,  either  physical  compulsion 
or  that  constraint  which  is  imposed  by  the  stress  of  circumstances,  or  lies  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  or  that  which  appears  to  the  mind  as  necessary, 
appropriate,  or  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  hence  corresponding 
to  the  English  words  must^  have  to,  obliged  tOy  ought  to,  need  to :  lDa0  itinb 
mn^te  gu  $ette  ge^en  The  child  had  to  go  to  bed.  (Ir  ^anbett  \sm  er  mufl  He 
acts  as  he  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  ^u  fommjl  nidbt  mit,  benn 
bu  l^fl  feine  Jtleiber  unb  fannjl  nid^t  tanjen ;  n)ir  müßten  une  betner  f^ämen  (we 
should  indeed  under  the  circumstances  have  to  feel  ashamed  of  you). 
Jhnber  muffen  befd^eiben  fein  In  the  natural  order  of  things  children  ought  to 
be  modest.  ®fft  (name),  eigentlich  l^ätteft  bu  bo(^  top^l  Jhtn)1reiterin  toerbeu  miiffen 
(ought).  !Dluf  t  bu  benn  alled  iviffen  ?  Do  you  need  to  know  everything  ?  Also 
translated  in  various  other  ways :  9Bir  mußten  und  freuen  We  could  not  but 
rejoice.  3d^  muf  te  lachen  I  could  not  help  laughing.  It  is  much  used  in  com« 
mands ;  see  177. 1.  B.  <z. 

It  often  denotes  a  logical  or  inferred  necessity :  3l)r  ©eft^t  UKir  tegelmägtg 
unb  ber  Sludbrucf  betffelben  Derflänbig ;  fte  mu^te  in  i]^rex  3ugenb  f(^ön  ^eu^efen  fein 
She  must  have  been,  &c.  (Seilest  i^n  [i.  e.  ben  ©rief])  SöaV^aftig,  er  t|l  erbro<!^en. 
SEBer  muf  i^n  benn  erbrochen  ^aben?  (Lessing's  Minna,  3,  10)  Somebody  must 
have  broken  it  open,  who  could  it  be  ? 

Note.  Observe  the  difierence  of  meaning  between  the  pres.  of  miiffen  with  the  perf. 
infin.  and  the  perf.  tense  of  muffen  :  @r  mu§  I9prbeigegangrn  fein  He  must  have  passed 
by,  but  ör  l^at  Vorbeigehen  muffen  He  was  compelled  to  pass  by. 

b.  Often  found  with  a  force  difficult  to  reproduce  in  English,  conveying  the 
idea  that  the  circumstance  or  happening  in  question  is  untoward,  unfortunate, 
resulting  in  discomfiture  tothe  person  in  question,  sometimes  translated  by  un-- 
fartunateiy  to  happen  to,  it  must  needs  be :  ©erabe  il^n  muf  te  x&i  treffen  1  Whom 
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should  I  unfortunately  happen  to  meet  but  him  !  Unb  i^  ntufite  fo  frrn  fmi ! 
And  bad  luck  would  have  it  that  I  just  happened  to  be  so  far  away !  aRrin  ^vdA 
Yoax  effnt  SDlaulforb  ^inaudgelaufeit.  9)un  mugte  (as  bad  luck  would  have  it, 
there  happened  to)  au(^  gcrabe  ein  ^olijijl  ba^er  fommen.  Q6  mu«  ja  crgersU 
fernen  |  bo^  »e^  bem  3Renf%en  |  bur(^  totid^tn  ergernt^  fontpt  (Matt  xviii.  7). 

c.  An  older  meaning  /o  be  ptrmitted^  ought^  is  still  in  the  classical  period 
found  in  negative  sentences,  instead  of  bürfen,  just  as  in  English :  3^  »af 
nid^t  ^crgrffen,  ben  SBettet  gu  ))emi(^ten  (Lessin^s  Minna  von  Bamkebn  i,  7) 
I  must  not  forget  to  dcstroy  the  trifie.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  our  own 
time :  ,,  Sld^/'  fagte  (Süfabet^  ,,  batf  xoi\%  '\6m  ja  au^enbig ;  bn  mu$t  an(^  nid^t  tmmer 
badfelbe  crgät^lm  '*  (Stonn*s  Immensee^  Die  Kinder).  It  is  now  in  large  measure 
replaced  here  by  bürfen  (see  this,  i.  d). 

This  old  meaning  of  ntüffen  comes  close  to  the  original  one,  ioßndon^s 
seif  in  a  Situation  tOy  have  opportunity  to^  befree  tOy  have  occasion  io.  Also 
the  use  in  b  approaches  this  sense  with  the  additional  idea  that  the  result  is 
unpleasant  to  the  party  in  question.  Later,  as  in  a,  the  idea  arose  that  the 
Situation  in  which  the  subject  ünds  himself  is  forced  upon  him,  and  that  he 
has  to  act,  not  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  but  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances.  The  original  meaning  of  müfen  occurs  not  infrequently  in  early 
N.H.G.  in  different  stages  of  develo^ments.  In  optative  sentences  the 
original  force  is  still  found  in  the  classical  period  :  ^0  muffe  (now  mcge)  mir 
©Ott  l^elfen  (Schiller).  This  use  is  still  quite  common  in  connexion  with  benn : 
Da^  n)erbe  td^  nie  glauben,  er  xayx%U  cd  mir  benn  felbjl  fagru.  For  fuUer  explanation 
of  this  Optative  see  168. 1.  3.  C.  b,  It  is  also  quite  commonly  found  here  in 
accordance  with  a^  above,  where  the  wisher  expresses  the  desire  that  some- 
body  may  be  forced  to  suffer  something :  SD^üffe  ber  elenb  umfontmen,  bem  {e  beffer 
ron  bit  bec^egnet  würbe  at«  mir  (P.  Heyse*s  VArrabbiata).  SQJdren  roxi  5&ett(ct! 
SDtü^ten  roxi  barfuf  burc^  bie  Stür;lingdna(^t  waitbem !  (R.  Huch*$  Vita  sommum 
breve,  I,  p.  7). 

The  related  noun  ^ufie  leisure  has  retained  more  of  the  original  meaning 
than  the  verb,  and  has  developed  in  quite  a  different  direction. 

d,  It  is  also  used  as  an  intransitive  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  suffer  compul- 
sion:  Stt'xn  9J?enf^  mix^  (according  to  c)  muffen  (Lessing's  Nathan,  i,  3)  No 
one  should  suffer  compulsion.  $lUe  anbete  ^Dinge  muffen,  ber  Sltenfc^  ifl  bad  ^efm, 
»el(^e«  »ift  (Schiller,  10,  214). 

5.  (Sollen  expresses  throu^hout  all  its  varied  meanings  a  moral  con- 
straint,  indicating  that  that  which  is  to  be  done  does  not  proceed  from  the 
will  of  the  person  represented  as  the  subject  of  the  verb,  but  from  some 
other  person,  or  some  other  source«    Tiie  chief  uses  are  : 

a.  The  will  of  a  certain  definite  person  is  to  be  carried  out :  ^n  foUfl  nii^t 
flel^Ien  Thou  shalt  not  steal  (God's  will).  The  father  says  to  John :  XDu  fpU^ 
flei^iQ  fein  I  want  you  to  be  diligent.  In  the  3rd  person  the  expression  of 
will  IS  an  indirect  one  to  be  transmitted  by  a  third  party :  Qx  fof(  %Uid^ 
fommen  Teil  him  that  he  is  to  come  at  once.  Hence  its  use  in  the 
imperative;  see  177. 1.B. a.  Also  in  toasts:  Gugler  (stofsen  an):  S)te 
Satietnflubenten  fofien  leben  !  $roftt  I  (Schönherr's  Sonmvendtagy  p.  3i). 

NoU,  In  this  meaning  the  past  and  past  perfect  tenses  of  the  snbjunctive  (potential) 
are  used,  the  former  with  present  force,  the  latter  with  past  force,  to  State  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  or  ought  to  have  been  done  if  the  will  or  judgement  of  the 
Speaker  were  consulted:  2)ie  ©efettfdjaft  fottte  bie  Jtunfl  förbern  Society  onght  to 
promote  art.  ^u  foÜtefl  bid^  lieber  in  $l(^t  nehmen  Von  had  better  take  care.  (Sr 
l^ätte  flc^  Derieibigen  fc((en  He  ought  to  have  defended  himself. 

b.  In  a  figurative  sense  it  often  means  the  will  or  dictate  of  circumstances 
or  fate,  to  be  destined  to^  to  have  to,  to  turn  out  that,  will  (expressing  not 
mere  futurity,  but  indicating  that  something  will  come  about  because  it  must 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  probabilities) :  ^arin  foUte  er  ft(^ 
tänfc^en  In  that  he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.    S)er  SDlann,  ber  bad  fann. 
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feil  vcfi  nf d^  geboren  tonben  The  man  who  does  that  has  yet  to  be  bcnm.  ®9 
(ag  nnd  überlegen,  »ie  bu  ben  Srrtum  ungefc^cl^en  mad^tn  foflfl  how  you  should  or 
will  have  to  (dictate  of  circumstances),  &c.  3^  ^offe  nod^  immer,  bie  9la(^ri^t 
foU  fiäf  nt(^t  be^tigen  I  am  still  hoping  that  it  will  tum  out  that  the  news  will 
not  be  confirmed.  3<^  benfe,  baa  }tiii  no<^  fommen  I  think  that  will  yet  come 
about 

Mie,  In  this  nse  the  potential  snbjuictiTe  (with  the  same  ose  of  tenses  as  sUted  in 
the  Note  nnder  a,  above)  is  mnch  employed  (i)  to  represent  soinething  as  possible  but 
as  contingent  npon  the  caprice  of  drcninstances,  espeeially  in  conditional  clanses. 
where  it  is  tianslated  by  onr  sAwld^  wer^  to  :  ®enn  it  regnen  foHte,  toerbe  i((  ni^t 
fommen  If  it  should  rain  I  shall  not  come;  (a)  interrogatively  to  express  a 
donbting  or  deUbexative  conjectnre:  @o(Ite  Stoxi  bad  getan  l^aben?  Can  it  oe  that 
Carl  has  done  thatt  ®o((te  bad  tpa(r  fein?  Can  that  be  trnet  Reffte  er  mein 
®(bt(f fat  f((on  erfahren  ^ben  ?  Can  it  be  that  he  has  already  leamed  of  my  iate  T 
Sollte  ba^inter  "oxtXUx^i  ein  ©el^imni«  ^ecftn?  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  leciet  bade 
of  that  1 

€•  Used  in  thxeats  indicating  that  the  Speaker  is  willing  fbr  some  one  to  do 
something  if  he  dares :  ^e  foUen  fic^  nur  regen,  loenn  fte'ö  »Ktgen !  Just  let  them 
bodge  if  they  dare  I 

ä.  It  may  denote  the  will  of  the  public,  hence  in  general  the  constraint  of 
custom,  law,  &c. :  ^ie  Jhnber  fo((en  i^ren  Altern  geborgen  Children  ought  to 
obey  their  parents.  Here  fofCen  can  often  be  tianslated  by  //  is  to  be  expected 
ihat :  SSBie  foHte  er  fi^  rühren,  n>o  ))ienei<^t  nnr  ber  ©atgen  gn  gennnnen  iianb ! 
How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should  bestir  himself  there  where  perhaps 
onlv  the  gallows  could  be  gained  ?  Here  foüen  can  also  be  translated  by  is  it 
iobetoleraiedx  ,,(5in  SrembCing,^  fprac^en  fie  unter  einanbtr,  «,fott  ^ierbcr  fommen 
110^  SBagbab,  nnd  (Rubm,  Qb^e  unb  (Steg  in  entreißen  ?  " 

r.  The  idea  of  willing  a  thing  leads  to  planning  its  accomplishment,  to 
he  intendedto^  to  be  apt  to :  SBoiSe  toaren  e<  nur,  bie  i^  fpra(^ ;  ite  follten  ))or  eut^ 
nnr  meine  ©efüble  ^»eritecfen  It  was  only  empty  words  that  I  spoke ;  they  were 
intended  to  conceal  my  feelings  from  you.  ^oH  bad  ein  @d^erj|  fein?  Is  that 
intended  as  a  joke?  ^atf  foü  bad?  What  is  that  for?  93erfud^en  ^iebiefen 
itobl,  er  fo((  (is  apt  to)  3btten  ^mrcfcn. 

/.  The  idea  of  willing  a  thing  or  determining  that  it  shall  be  done  leads  to 
that  of  promising,  assuring  it,  shall  \  @ie  foüen  tt  morgen  b^ben  You  shall  have 
it  to-morrow.  $)er  ebrli<!^e  Sinber  fo((  be(obnt  toerben  The  honest  finder  shall 
be  rewarded.  ($0  fo((  gefdb^^n  It  shall  be  done.  3n  Berlin  fo((  x^9l\\  lange 
füllen,  \aA  man  unter  ben  bi^f^d^n  ©elebrten  einen  9)lann  ))on  fold^er  93iCbttng  flutet 
I  assure  you  that  you  will  hunt  a  long  time  in  Berlin  before  you  will  find 
among  the  scholars  of  the  city  a  man  m  such  culture. 

g,  It  often  denotes  the  will  of  different  parties,  hence  in  general  an 
agreement  or  arrangement,  or  the  decision  of  some  proper  authority :  3<^ 
foK  ge^n  toufenb  SRarf  ba<  :[>abr  er^lten  I  am  to  receive  ten  thousand  marks 
a  year.  ^ie  foUen  iwirten  The  arrangement  is  that  you  are  to  wait.  S)ie 
^rücte  foU  neu  gebaut  werben  The  bridge  is  to  be  rebuilt.  (Sr  foK  ben  @)efajtbten 
begleiten  He  is  appointed  to  accompany  the  ambassador. 

Note,  In  this  meaning,  if  no(b  is  added,  it  is  implied  that  a  promise  or  arrangement 
has  been  broken  and  probably  will  not  be  fnlfiUed :  dr  fo((  no^  toieberfommen  He  has 
nerer  tumed  up. 

h.  Much  used  in  qifestions  to  ascertain  the  will  or  idea  of  the  person 
addressed :  8c((en  mt  jcfct  nad^  ^aufe  geben  ?  Shall  we  go  home  now  ?  SSaj 
foU  i(b  3bnen  )9or(egen  ?  What  shall  I  help  you  to?  (at  the  table). 

/.  That  which  Import  will  have  something  to  be,  it  is  said :  Dr.  Saujl  fo((  in 
(Irfurt  ge(ebt  b^^tbeu  Dr.  Faust  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Erfurt.  (Sieben  Sträflinge 
foflen  entfommen  fein  Seven  convicts  are  said  to  have  escaped. 

j,  Used  to  suppose  a  case  for  sakc  of  argument:  Sllfreb  ber  ®ro^e  feil 
2onbon  erbaut  l;aben.    SBie  erflärcn  Sie  bann  bap  bie  (Römer  bie  Stabt  f(|on  vor 
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e^rijli  ®fbutt  fannten  ?  Well !  We'll  say  that  you  arc  right,  and  thit  Alfred 
the  Great  built  London.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  then  that  the  Romans 
were  familiär  with  the  city  even  before  the  birth  of  Christ  ? 

k,  Used  earlier  in  the  period  as  a  trans.  verb  with  the  force  of  fd^ulben  tö 
owe :  äöer  mir  fünfzig  ®ii(ben  foü  (Logau).  This  old  meaning  survives  in  @cn 
unk  JÖabcn  credit  and  debit 

6.  SSoUftt  differs  from  foKen  in  that  it  expresses  the  will  or  desire  ofthe 
subject^  while  foKen  even  though  in  the  first  person  expresses  the  will  of 
anotherl  3<^  toiü  ge^fcn  I desire,  want to go,  but  3(|  foü  ^t^  I am  ordered to 
go»    It  is  used  in  many  idiomatic  expressions : 

a,  Figuratively ;  ^Blumen  »oUen  gepfegt  fein  Flowers  ought  (lit.  want)  to  bc 
tended.  Slu^  ba«  »ottte  beamtet  fein  Also  that  needed  to  be  considered.  £)bfr- 
)t>te  glaubfl  bu,  bag  vm,  bem  Rotten,  btutiungen  J^aoa((rriecffi^ttr,  gu  SRuU  toar,  a{6  i^ 
eine«  S^orgen^  beim  C^rtvad^en  vx\^  befann,  baß  id^  in  ber  ^^iji  ba«  ©ummc^n  von 
neungigtaufenb  Xatem  verfpielt  Iftatte,  batf  binnen  ))iemnb)nKin)ig  (Stunben  bejaf^lt  ^in 
»oKte  (Sudermann's  Die  Ehre^  i,  12)  theU  had  to  be  paid^  &c.  Notice 
the  idiomatic  expressions :  bad  n>i(f  fagen  that  is  to  say,  thai  means^  batf  ivÜ( 
ni^t  w{  fagen  that  doesr^t  mean  much,  doesn't  amount  to  much^ 

b,  Often,  to  intend  to,  to.  mean  to :  @ie  \o\{[  ben  itinbern  ein  flfejl  ()eben  She 
intends  to  give  a  party  for  the  children.  St  n>o((te  ed  ^ente  bringen  He  meant 
to  bring  it  to-day. 

Note.  Sometimes  used  to  qaestion  the  ability  to  carry  out  an  Intention  or  plan : 
SBie  koptten  @ic  bo^  ^eut  no4  ))or(enben?  How  do  you  expect  to  accomplish  that 
yet  to-day  I 

c,  A  Claim  that  some  one  makes:  IDer  Senge )«{((  ben  Kngeflagten  gefe^en  ^bot 
The  witness  claims  to  have  seen  the  defendant.  ^if  )dÜ(  ed  ni(^t  gefe^en  ^obcn 
I  will  claim^  pretend  that  I  did  not  see  it.  Figuratively:  2)a<  Sffierf  xM 
tne^r  fein  ald  eine  JtompUation  The  work  professes  to  be  more  than  a  com- 
pilation. 

Note.  Observe  the  difference  of  mdaning  between  the  present  of  xoelitn  w^ith  the 
perf.  infin.  and  the  pres.  perf.  of  VotÜitn  :  C?r  n>i((  i^n  gefeiten  l^aben  J^e  claims  to  have 
seen  htm,  but  Qx  l^t  i^n  fe^en  tooKen  He  wanted  to  see  him. 

d,  Often,  on  thepoint  of,  to  be  about  to :  Cfd  toiff  regnen  It  is  on  the  point  of 
raining.  3(^  »iU  e«  3^nen  fogleid^  geben  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  you  directly. 
3(^  looUte  eben  gn  i^m  ge()en,  ol^  er  l^ereinhrat  I  was  just  going  to  see  him  when  he 
entered  the  room. 

e,  SDoUen  with  the  Infinitive  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated  is  also  used  to 
replace  the  wanting  imperative  forms ;  see  177. 1.  B.<z. 

/.  Sometimes  with  the  idea  of  confidence,  assurance:  3(^  toid  r<  noiB 
erleben,  bag  ^\^%  {id^  .  .  .  gurücfgte^t  (Lessing.  Brief,  1768)  /  shaü  yet 
live  to  see,  &c.  Unb  n)enn'e  ni^t  lo&r'  bur4  falfQe  Senf  Penaten  ivorben,  nwUt' 
er  i^m  ba^  S9ab  grfcgnet  unb  i^n  an6gerieben  ^aben  (Goethe's  Götz,  \,  i). 
®e(cn  <Sie  hinten  gum  ©arten  ^tnau6  unb  auf  bet  Siefe  l^in,  bi<  e6  SRittag  fd^lägt; 
bann  festen  <Sie  gurüdP,  unb  \^  loi((  ben  ^))a9  f<!^on  eingeleitet  ^aben  (id..  Dick- 
iungund  Wahrheit,  IL  10)  then  retum,  and  I  shall  surely  have  made  all 
preparations  for  the  practical  joke.  SBart'  nur  ein  Seltenen,  btd  ber  SRcnb  anf« 
gegangen  ifl,  bann  looKcn  tt>ic  ben  9Beg  fd^on  ftnben  (Grimm's  Hansel  und  Gretel). 
IDa  backte  id^ :  IDu  tpi((|l  gan^  reinen  Xif(^  machen,  gan^  reinen,  ^u  toinfl  nad^ 
^ropa  hinüberfahren  unb  toidjl  in  ba0  ^(tern^aud  ge^en  unb  in  bie  @<^u(fiube  unb 
burd^  bie  ^tragen  unb  auf  ben  J^irc^^of  uub  YciKfl  ncd^  einmal  gang  nüchtern  unb 
e^tli(^  in  bein  £eben  ^ineinfr^rn.  Unb  menn  bn  bod  getan  ^{l  unb  fannft  bann 
bad  Sefi  mitfeiern,  bann  toilljl  bu  mitfeiern,  fonfi  n^illff  bu  no4  >^<^  ^^m  9rft  totebcr 
tt)egge^en  (Frenssen's  Das  Heimatsfest,  I,  i)  Then  I  thought  to  myself:  You 
(the  Speaker  here  admonishing  himself)  will  surely  or  you  must,  &c 

g,  Wolfen  is  often  used  more  or  less  pleonastic^ly,  and  must  be  varioasly 
rendered  or  not  rendered  at  all.    In  these  cases  it  represents  the  Statement 
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not  80  mach  as  an  actual  fact  as  that  it  is  the  opinion  or  seeming  Intention 
of  somebody,  or  is  seemingly  a  fact  or  the  probable  outcome  of  the  matter, 
or  the  natural  result  of  the  ^ven  circumstances :  SD2an  toHi  midi  otrftc^mi 
(almost  "=  man  »crjic^crt  mid^),  bicfe«  93u(l^  fo((  »trftdnfclic^et  fein  (Forster)  Some 
people  assure  me  this  book  will  certainly  be  easier  to  understand.  ^U  er 
immer  unb  immer  nid^t  tommeu  tPoUte  (almost  «  f  am),  tourbe  ein  $c)l]&ebi{ntcr 
a^ef(^i(ft,i^n  gu  fu(^en  (Hebel).  When  after  a  long  while  he  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance  (orwhen  it  seemed  sure  that  he  did  not  intend  to  come),  a  postal 
Clerk  was  sent  to  hunt  him  up.  9lwx  irrte  er  bereite  feit  gtoei  @tnnben  bnr(^  bie 
^efern,  unb  ber  SOßalb  n)o((te  fein  (Snbe  nehmen  (Baumbach)  Now  he  had  been 
straying  about  among  the  fir  trees  for  two  hours  already,  and  the  forest 
seemed  to  have  no  end.  Cßerlegen,  baf  feine  9lad^ric^ten  von  bem  Slrgt  fommen 
iDoHten  (Goethe)  Puzzled,  because  it  seemed  that  no  news  would  come  from 

the  doctor.    8ie  toeinte baf  jle  mir  orbentli^  teib  tun  »o((te  (=  tat)  (Temme, 

Voiks-Z.j  25,  94  A)  She  cried  so  that  I  feit  quite  sorry  for  her. 

h.  Also  used  as  a  trans.  verb  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  as  objecto  in  the 
sense  oi  to  desire^  ta  will\  SBoUen  ®ie  ®rbfen  ober  ölumenfot^l?  Will  you  take 
peas  or  cauliflower?  SoHen  @ie  ttco^t  @u))))e?  Do  you  desire  some  soup? 
(Sr  tot((  betn  ®lü(f.  ©Ott  h>ia  e«  God  wills  it  thus.  ü^ad  tooKe  ®ott  m(^t !  May 
God  forbid  t    Compare  IVkat  wouldst  thou  ofusf  (Shakespeare). 

ü  Also  used  as  an  intransitive  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  have  the  desire : 
IDa^  bie  Jtinber  nid^t  toilfen,  nKirum  1!e  tooKen,  barin  {!nb  a((e  ^o^gela^rte  @4u(s 
unb  ^ofmetfter  einig  (Goethe's  Werther ^  Am  22.  Mai).  „0Bt((ft  bu  bad?'' 
,,9Benn  bu  toiUft/'  ,,9lein,  bu  muft  IDoUeu.  —  fl){tt  freubtgem  ^erjen.  6onjt  ijl 
fein  @egen  bobei "  (Sudermann's  Die  Ehre^  3,  4). 

214. 1 .  Omission  ofthe  verb  depending  upon  the  auxiliary,  This  Omission 
is  very  common,  and  perhaps  the  following  cases  äre  the  most  frequent. 

Ä  If  the  dependent  verb  is  geljen  to  go,  reifen  to  travel,  faljren  to  drive,  and 
verbs  of  motion  in  general :  aSo^in  tooUen  @ie  (ge^en)  ?  Where  do  you  intend 
to  go  ?  Sd^  mu$  na(^  Sttibittii  (ge^en)  I  must  go  to  Coblentz.  Compare  the 
English  of  Shakespeare :  xou  may  away  by  night ^  she  must  with  me^  thou 
shalt  to  prison. 

b.  In  case  the  dependent  verb  is  tun  to  do,  l^eif  en  to  signify,  and  various 
other  words :  9Ba^  fo((  \^  (tun)  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Sa0  foU  bad  (feigen)  ? 
What  does  that  mean  ?  JDer  J^canfe  barf  fein  gCeifc^  (ejfen)  thepatient  must  not 
tat  meat. 

2.  In  case  the  verb  depending  upon  a  modal  auxiliary  is  dropped,  difference 
of  usage  occurs  according  as  the  verb  is  trans.  or  intrans.  With  intransitives 
nothing  shows  the  Omission  of  the  verb,  but  with  transitives  the  pronoun  e0 
or  bad  may  stand  afler  the  auxiliary  as  the  object  of  the  verb  which  is  to  be 
supplied:  €pri(^  lauter !  3^  fann  ni^t  Spe^Jc  louder!  I  cannot.  Jtannfl  bu 
bad  betoeifen  ?  3an>o^l ;  id^  fann  etf,  or  bad  fann  i^  Can  you  prove  that  ?  Yes, 
indeed  I  can.  Often  the  e6  or  ba^  thus  used  does  not  point  to  a  definite 
object,  but  to  an  idea  suggested  by  or  contained  in  the  previous  proposition  : 
©Raffet  unb  befteHet  Jtlagcioeiber,  ba|  Ite  fommen ;  unb  f(^t^et  nad^  benen,  bie  e6 
(referring  to  the  idea  of  flagen,  suggested  by  the  word  it(agctoeiber)  ivo^t  fonnen 
(Jer.  ix.  17,  revised  edition).  iß3o((en  «Sie  mir  biefen  ©efaUen  tun?  3(^  fann 
ed  (referring  to  the  general  idea  of  doing  thefavor^  not  to  ®efatten,  which  is 
of  a  different  gender)  nid^t  Will  you  do  me  this  favor  ?  I  cannot.  D  ^atte 
i4  mi(^  gefreut,  a(«  \&j  e«  (=  mx&i  freuen)  no(^  fonntel  O,  had  I  enjoyed  myself 
when  I  was  still  able  to  do  so !  @t  ^at  ed  getan,  ob  er  ed  gemußt  l^at,  loeig  t(^ 
nid^t.  With  such  transitives  this  object,  however,  is  often  omitted,  especially 
in  common  conversational  style :  3^  mad^e  e0  fo  gut  ic^  fann. 

Note,  Distinguish  between  the  cases  where  the  auxiliary  Stands  alone,  the  depen- 
dent verb  belog  nnderstood,  and  the  cases  where  these  words  are  not  anxiliaries  but 
Independent  verbs.  The  latter  case  occnrs  in  fönnen,  218.  a.  F,  G,  in  mögen,  213. 3.  C, 
in  müjfen,  213.4.^,  in  fo((en,  213. 5.^  in  wUtVi,  218.  6.  A,i. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  COMPOUND  VERBS. 

I.  Genbral  Statbment. 

216. 1.  Separable  Compounds.  All  accented  prefixes  (see  II.  i.  B) 
in  Compound  verbs  are  separated  in  .the  following  cases  from  the 
simple  verb:  (i)  In  the  simple  tenses  (pres.  and  past)  of  principal 
propositions  and  such  subordinate  clauses  as  de  not  nave  the 
transposed  word-order,  the  prefix  is  separated  from  the  verb  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  clause  or  sentence:  (pres.)  t(^  fange  ntdiu 
'ibhit  alt;  (pres.  imper.)  fang  beine  Arbeit  au;  (past)  i(^  fino  mäiie 
^(r6eit  ait.  (Sx  fagt,  er  fdtige  feine  Arbeit  an]  but  Chr  faßt,  ba^  er 
feine  ?(r6eit  aitfauge.  (2)  In  the  perf.  part  the  %t  and  in  the 
infin.  and  the  gerundive  the  ju  is  inserted  between  the  prefix 
and  the  verb,  but  in  these  cases  the  prefix  is  not  really  folt  as 
separated  and  hence  is  written  as  one  with  the  verb :  i^  ^oübt  metnt 
Arbeit  angefangen;  id^  l^aie  verfproc^en,  meine  Arbeit  morgen  angufangeii; 
(gerundive)  bie  morgen  an)|ufangenbe  3(rbett  the  work  that  must  be 
begun  to-morrow.  Elsewhere  the  separable  prefix  is  not  separated 
from  the  verb :  (future)  i*  werbe  meine  Slrbeit  anfangen ;  (pres.  part^ 
ein  anfangenber  9tD9ofat  a  young  lawyer  who  is  just  beginning  to 
practise  his  profession. 

2.  InseparabU  Compounds.  The  prefixes  (for  list  see  IL  2)  which 
are  always  unaccented  are  never  separated  from  the  verb.  Such 
inseparable  Compounds  do  not  difFer  in  conjugation  from  simple 
verbs  except  that  they  never  take  ge  in  the  perf.  part :  ®r  erreich 
feinen  ^rozd,  <Sr  erreichte  feinen  3n?e(f.  Sr  l^at  feinen  ßn^ed  errei^t.  Cr 
»erfuti^t  (is  trjdng),  feinen  3we(f  ju  erreid)en. 

3.  Compound^  Separable  or  Inseparable.  Certain  prefixes  (see 
II.  3.  A)  are  separable  or  inseparable  according  as  they  are 
accented.  If  unaccented  they  are  inseparable,  if  accented  they 
are  separable :  6r  ü6erfe|t'  bad  @ebi^t  He  is  translating  the  poem. 
<Sr  ^at  bad  ©ebiti^t  überfe^t'.  (^  berfu(l;t,  bad  ©ebi^t  gu  überfe^'en.  But 
©ie  3!ru)94>en  fe^n  über  The  troops  are  crossing  the  river.  5>er 
Srä^rmann  fe|t  fle  über  The  fenyman  is  taking  them  across  the  river. 
Sie  beabfl^tigen  (intend),  ü'berjufe^en.  In  the  separable  Compounds 
each  dement  usually  has  its  füll  literal  meaning^  while  the  in- 
separable Compounds  have  an  altered  or  figurative  meaning. 

II.  Detailed  Statement. 

I.  Separable  Compounds. 

A.  The  question  of  Separation  or  non-separation  is  one  of  accent,  and  the 
accent  is  a  question  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  prefix.  A  dear 
undcrstanding  of  the  question  of  separable  prefixes  will  result  from  a  study 
of  the  origin  and  position  that  the  German  gives  to  the  important  words  in 
the  sentence. 

The  Word  in  a  sentence  that  is  logically  the  most  important  receives  the 
strongest  accent.  Anv  word  that  for  one  reason  or  another  seems  especially 
important  to  the  Speaker  is  distinguished  by  stronger  stress,  though  it  may 
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Drdinarily  be  quite  unimportant  Lpgical  accent  is  thus  often  a  matter  of 
subjective  view  and  feelmg,  but  on  the  other  band  certain  grammcUicaJ 
Clements  of  a  sentence  are  quite  reg^Iarly  more  important  tban  otbers,  and 
are  consequently  distinguished  by  stronger  accent.  Usually  the  most  impor^ 
tant  grammatical  element  is  the  predicate,  and  consequently  it  receives 
^ammaticcU  accent  even  though  some  other  word  may  for  some  especial 
reason  receive  a  still  stronger  logical  accent.  The  favorite  position  of  the 
logically  most  important  word  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  while  the 
favorite  position  of  the  grammatically  most  important  element  is  the  very 
last  word  in  the  clause  or  sentence.  This  position  of  the  grammatically 
important  element  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  has  in  the  literary  language 
become  fixed  and  stereotyped,  and  hence  is  retained  even  when  the  gram- 
natically  important  word  is  inmiediately  preceded  by  some  modifier  which 
is  relative]y  more  important,  and  in  fact  is  more  forcibly  stressed :  (Sr  ^^i 
rinc  Dlft'feigc  gefriegt.  Such  grammatical  elements  are  a  predicate  noun  in  the 
Aom.,  an  uninfiected  adiective  Standing  as  a  predicate  complement,  a  noun 
in  the  acc.  or  an  uninnected  adjective  used  as  an  objective  predicate  (see 
262.  III.  2  and  104.2.  A.^),  a  perf.  part.,  an  infin.,  and  lastly  a  separable 
prefix,  all  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the 
trerb,  and  naturally  as  due  to  their  grammatical  importance  stand  at  the  end 
ind  receive  accent :  Predicate  noun :  (5c  toar  fletö  tn  af(en  Jtäm)9fen  ein  SSann. 
Predicate  complement :  (5r  toar  in  aUm  j(am)>ffn  taufet«.  Objective  predicate: 
Sr  ^iflt  bte  Saline  in  aften  Jtampfen  ^od^  He  held  high  the  flag  m  every  battle. 
Participle :  (St  ift  nac^  4^aufe  gegangen.  Infinitive :  &  toitb  morgen  fommen.  Ch: 
oünfd^t  mid^  fennen  )tt  lernen.  Separable  prefix :  ^od  (Sd^tff  ging  mit  9)l}ann  unb 
Dtau«  nutet. 

In  the  last  sentence,  the  separable  prefix  unter  is  a  more  important  part  of 
:he  predicate  than  the  finite  verb,  and  takes  its  place  at  the  end  of  the 
;entence.  In  fact,  unter  is  here  not  a  prefix  at  all,  but  an  independent 
idverb,  which  contains  the  chief  idea  of  the  predicate.  But  there  häs  sprung 
ip,  in  most  cases,  such  an  intimate  relation  between  the  verb  and  the 
idverb  that  they  form  one  idea,  and  hence  are  under  certain  circumstances 
vritten  as  one  word.  Thus  these  Compounds  are  not  real  Compounds,  as 
he  oneness  of  the  parts  of  the  Compound  is  not  under  all  circumstances 
;o  vividly  feit  that  they  are  kept  together  in  one  formal  whole.  In  the  simple 
enses  of  principal  propositions,  the  prefix  is  quite  uniformly  separated  from 
he  verb,  and  Stands  at  the  end  of  the  proposition  as  in  the  last  example 
riven  above.  In  Compound  tenses  in  principal  propositions,  in  all  subordinate 
:lauses  with  the  transposed  word-order,  in  participles,  and  in  the  gerundive,  the 
)arts  of  these  Compounds  are  formally  united  in  one  Compound,  more  or  less 
irm.  Two  things — on  the  one  band,  the  principle  of  placing  the  important 
vords  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  as  explamed  in  a  and  b,  aa  below,  and,  on 
he  other  hand^  the  Substantive  or  adj.  nature  of  the  verb  in  manyof  these 
ases— have  facilitated  here  the  formation  of  the  Compound.  There  is  in  our 
>wn  time  a  tendency  (see  2.  c,  Note^  below)  to  treat  these  Compounds  under  all 
rircumstances  as  true  Compounds,  but  prefix  and  verb  are  as  a  rule  written  to- 
;ether  only  in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  which  are  here  discussed  somewhat 
it  length : 

<i*  Va  the  pres.  peif.  and  past  perf.  tenses  of  a  separable  verb  the  principle 
»f  placing  the  most  important  grammatical  element  in  the  predicate  at  the 
tnd  of  the  clause  would  require  both  the  prefix  and  part.  and  in  the  future 
ind  fut.  perf.  both  the  prefix  and  infin.  to  stand  last,  which  of  course  is  im* 
>ossible,  as  only  one  word  can  be  last.  The  verb  (part  or  infin.)  here  as 
isewhere  has  precedence  and  takes  the  favorite  position  at  the  end,  but 
he  prefix  stanos  inunediately  before  it,  and,  as  both  together  form  one  idea, 
hey  are  written  usually  as  one  word.  However,  a  separable  prefix  di0ers 
oarkedly  from  an  inseparable  one,  although  not  separated  from  the  verb^  for 
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it  still  retains  its  accent,  since  it  is  the  important  dement  of  the  veibal 
Compound :  3)a0  ®ib\ff  ift  or  (past  perf.)  -uxii  m\t  SWann  unb  Waitf  nit'trrgf^azi^fiL 
lDa0  @(^iff  toirb  mit  SRann  unb  9Rau4  un'tergc^  or  (fut.  perf.)  toirb  un'tctgcgoiigB 
fein. 

^ote,  The  poet  often  doet  violence  here  to  the  prose  constrnction  and  Mponts 
the  prefiz  from  the  verb :  IDenn  fle  fann'^  nur  ))or(etfe](cn,  |  ab  U  toenben  foira  fit 
xdäit  (Grillparzer).  Espedally  in  the  German  spoken  by  certain  foieignen  (aee 
285.  II.  B.  i.ff.)  deviations  from  the  Qsnal  mies  occnr.  They  often  separate  the 
separable  prefiz  from  the  infin.  and  place  it  after  the-  infin. :  Ör  ift  fin^gogen,  it 
fpionicren.  9Bir  trotten  i(fm  fommen  guvoc,  baf  uns  ni(!6t  fann  beoegnen  ein  Uogbid 
(words  from  a  Jewish  character  in  £bner-£schenbach*s  Der  Kreisphysikus), 

b,  The  Position  of  the  separable  prefix  in  the  subordinate  clause  depcnds 
upon  whether  the  conjunction  introducing  the  clause  is  expressed  or  omitted. 

aa.  If  the  subordinate  conjunction  is  expressed,  the  verb  of  the  clause  is 
required  according  to  the  German  idiom  to  stand  at  the  end,  and,  as  the 
prefix  on  account  of  its  grammatical  importance  must  also  stand  at  the  end, 
this  bring s  verb  and  prefix  together.  As  both  together  form  one  idea,  they 
are  written  as  one  word :  ^txm  bad  ^c^iff  vor  SD^orgm  ni^t  mit  9Rann  unb  Ätoal 
un'terge^t,  toetben  aHe  gerettet.  If  the  verb  is  in  a  Compound  tense  the  auxilisuy 
goes  to  the  end  and  the  verb  compounded  with  the  prefix  Stands  next  to  it : 
2;c^  glaube,  ba$  bod  ®<^i|f  tnit  92ann  unb  9]9au0  un'tergegan^en  ift. 

bb.  If  the  conjunction  ba$  is  omitted,  the  preAx  is  treated  just  as  if  the 
clause  were  a  main  clause :  3c^  glaube,  ba0  @c^tff  ge^t  xoL\i  SRomi  unb  SRoitf  mtUt. 
3(1^  glaube,  ba«  ®(^iff  ifl  mit  SIRann  unb  SRaud  untergegangen. 

cc.  If  the  conjunction  n)enn  is  omitted,  the  verb  Stands  the  first  word  in  die 
clause  and  the  prefix  the  last  in  simple  tenses,  but  in  Compound  tenses  the 
auxiliary  Stands  first  in  the  clause,  and  the  prefix  compounded  with  the  verb 
Stands  last :  ®e^t  ba0  @4iff  vor  SD^orgen  nic^t  mit  $tann  unb  SRaud  unter,  fo  »eibca 
a\{t  gerettet.    3fl  bad  @<^iff  morgen  frü^  nic^t  untergegangen,  fo  toerben  ar(e  gerettet. 

c,  The  ae  of  the  past  and  the  ivi  of  the  infin.  and  gerundive  stand  between 

?refix  and  verb:    <5r  ^t  bie  %\xt  aufgemacht.      34  bitte,  bie  Zvx  aufjisnuM^ 
lease  open  the  door.    ^ie  aufgumac^enbe  %\\x  The  door  that  is  to  be  opened. 

d.  Separation  does  not  take  place  in  the  pres.  part. :  @inb  oHe  btefe  J^iabcc 
Sl^re  (Snfel?  fragte  bie  {unge  gfrau,  ft(^  teitne^menb  tm  Simmer  umfe^b. 

e.  All  separable  prefixes  remain  unseparated  in  simple  tenses  in  one 
particular  case.  If  the  separable  prefix  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentenoe 
tor  logical  emphasis,  as  can  be  done  with  any  word,  inversion  takes  place 
accormng  to  the  usual  rule,  and  this  throws  prefix  and  verb  together: 
Sllieber{agt  bie  flfront  ber  ^a\ox  (Schiller  s  Die  Schlacht)  The  major  dashes  down 
the  Space  in  front  of  the  troops.  The  components  are  here  more  commonly, 
but  certainly  not  more  correctly,  written  apart :  $luf  |ietgt  ber  SDtonb,  mtb  ntälct 
flnft  bie  @onne  (Raabe's  Nach  dem  grossen  Kriege,  p.  2). 

f»  If  there  are  two  accented,  separable  prefixes,  which  is  a  rare  case,  the 
first  prefix  takes  the  accent.  Such  Compounds,  however,  are  only  used  in 
the  cases  where  complete  Separation  never  occurs :  Sünfte,  U)el(l^e  {14  toicber 
na(^  i^ren  »erfc^icbenen  bewerfen  un'terabtei(en.  In  the  part.  the  ge  Stands  alter 
the  second  prefix :  un'terabgeteift,  rücfumgelautet  (Blatz's  Neuhochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik, I,  p.  535,  3rd  ed.). 

B.  The  separable  prefix  of  the  verb  may  be : 

a.  An  adverb  or  preposition  (226.  i.  a  and  b) :  ab  off,  away  from,  Separa- 
tion, thoroughness,  completion,  injury  brought  about  by  excessive  or  long 
continued  activity,  gradual  diminution  or  disappearance,  the  takin^  back  m 
a  former  order  or  announcement ;  an  at,  upon,  on,  on  to,  to,  expressmg  a  rest 
upon  or  a  touching,  movement  toward,  up,  the  beginning  of  an  activity ;  auf 
up,  open,  an  arousing,  a  consuming,  exhaustion,  a  restoration  to  a  previous 
condition  ;  ava  out,  out  of,  the  finishing  or  cessation  of  an  activity  or  a  State, 
the  pushing  of  an  activi^  to  a  befitting  end ;  bei  by,  at  the  side  o^  aside. 
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eicpressing  the  idea  of  neamess,  close  assodation,  Cooperation,  accompani- 
ment,  addition  to,  direction  toward,-  hostility  to  ;  bevor  ahead  of  (of  time) ; 
lax  /^,  de/ore  (of  place),  early  in  the  period  used  with  the  force  of  bal^tn'  with 
reference  to  a  dennite  place,  now  »>  i^in  without  reference  to  a  definite  place, 
confined  in  its  use  to  a  few  verbs ;  ein  into ;  empor'  up ;  fort  onward,  away  ; 
cnige'gen  /owarä,  againsty  expressing  a  friendly  movement  toward,  or 
a  nostile  resistance  to,  or  movement  against;  entjtoei'  (corrupted  form  of 
vx  gtoei)  in  two,  apart;  1^  motion  toward  «the  Speaker;  ^in  motion  from  the 
Speaker ;  Compounds  with  l^er  and  Iftin»  as  ^ab',  l^tnab',  bal^in'  to  that  filace^ 
io  ity  denoting  motion  toward  a  definite  place,  ba^er'  or  etn^r'  along,  &c. ; 
l^intan'  behind,  in  a  secondary  position,  after;  lo0  loose,  free  from,  off, 
a  sudden  and  lively  breaking  forth  of  an  activity  that  is  conceived  of  as 
held  in  check,  as  (o^fc^tefen  to  fire  away,  lo^fc^lagen  to  begin  battle;  mit 
with ;  na<^  after,  a  succession  in  order  of  time  or  place ;  nieber  down ;  ob 
above,  on  top,  upon,  fig.  of  duties  that  rest  or  devolve  upon  us,  or  of  work 
vpon  which  we  must  bestow  time  and  labor ;  vor  (earlier  in  period  sometimes 
für ;  see  fiir,  b  in  230)  before,  forward,  also  in  Compounds  (i»oraud,  &c.) ;  toeg 
away ;  ba»on'  up  and  away ;  toetter  continuation :  n^eitetqe^en  to  continue^  but 
loetter  %%\^Xito go  onfurther\  gurücf  back;  lu  to,  toward,  addition,  shutting; 
gttfam'men  together ;  gut>or'  before,  ahead  of  (of  time),  &c. 

ö.  An  adjective,  usually  used  as  an  objective  predicate  (see  104. 2.  A.  c) : 
tot  fc^Iagen  or  totfd^Iagen  to  strike  dead,  blofßeUen  to  expose,  lit.  place  bare, 
auf  mad^n  er  gut  mad^en  to  make  good.  This  is  a  very  large  group  of  words, 
but  there  is  no  uniform  way  of  writing  them.  The  closer  adjective  and  verb 
blend  together  by  taking  on  a  distinct  meaning  not  contained  in  the  words 
taken  separately,  the  more  liable  they  are  to  be  written  together. 

c.  A  noun  (see  249.  II.  i.  D) :  aufgeben  to  give  attention,  l^and'^ten  to  keep 
house,  So(ge  leiten  to  obey,  teil  nel^men  to  take  part  in. 

ä,  A  prepositional  phrase  (see  249.  II.  i.C):  )U  Gc^iffe  geben  to  go  on 
board,  gn  tet(  toerben  to  be  allotted,  gu  flanbe  fommen  to  be  accomplished,  &c. 

2.  Inseparable  Compounds. 

The  inseparable  prefixes  are :  be,  ent  (written  emp  before  f :  em)9f{nben),  er,  ae, 
»er,  toibrr,  ger,  and  usually  mif  ^see  b,  below).  As  they  do  not  now  as  formerly 
bave  separate  existence  outsiae  of  Compounds,  verbs  compounded  with  them 
ire  in  reality  not  Compounds,  but  only  derivative  verbs.  These  prefixes 
[lave,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  often  infiuence  both  the  meanmg  and 
ronstruction  ot  the  verb.  Their  meanings  are  treated  in  246.  II.  at  length, 
LS  their  importance  deserves.  These  prefixes  are  ordinanly  without  accent, 
>ut  to  make  a  contrast,  they  may  receive  stress :  3n  )u  feuqten  ©egenben  mu^ 
noxi  btc  Selbet  nid^t  be'«  fonbern  enf»äf{em  In  very  moist  regions,  it  is  neces* 
uiry  to  drain  instead  of  irrigating.  As  they  are  usually  unaccented  they 
lave  in  course  of  time  changed  considerably  their  original  form,  and  have 
est  their  identity  as  independent  words  which  they  once  were,  and  are  now 
\o  dosely  compounded  with  the  verb  that  they  are  feit  as  one  with  it,  and 
am  never  be  separated  from  it 

a.  In  the  perf.  part.  these  prefixes  never  take  a  ge  before  them,  but  in  the 
nfin.  and  gerundive  the  gu  Stands  before  them :  (5r  b^t  bie  %\xx  oerfc^toffen. 
^d^  bitte,  bie  %\3lx  gu  i»erfc^(te$en  Please  lock  the  door.  5Die  gu  ))erfd^üe$enbe  Xüt 
he  door  that  is  to  be  locked. 

b.  Among  these  prefixes  mi^  occupies  an  exceptional  position,  as  fully 
xplained  in  246.  II.  8. 

c.  When  a  separable  prefix  Stands  before  an  inseparable  one,  Separation 
tsually  takes  place,  but  there  is  in  individual  cases  evidently  a  tendency  to 
lisregard  this  rule:  3cl^  erfenne  bie  S^erbienfie  br«  SDlanne«  an,  but  also  3(^ 
nerfennc  ben  SBiberfbeit  ber  SDIeinungen  (Fontane's  Vor  dem  Sturme  III,  chap.  ii). 
(ngleid^  mit  bem  gelben  anerfennt  JMeifl  bie  ®d|ftanfen,  ael(^e  bem  frei  fd|f»eirenben 
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^tnittam  tä^  f^^v  wüffnt  (Bxahm's  Kleist,  p.  304).  Wuti  annfmnfl  ddmf  wt^ 
bu  (Fulda's  Talisman,  ii,  6).  3ufaittu^  antrat  fU^,  bie  SRiffion  ^n  ütbcrnc^um 
(G.  Keller).  9liaitanbtm  auf  bcr  SBelt  atroectxaute  tt  ba4  Sd^t^al  fetnc«  etn^fni 
Stinhte  mit  gröf  cret  fBcni^i^ng  aU  getobe  i^m  (£rtl*s  Mistral,  v). 


A^/^.  There  is  also,  especially  in  cerUin  wofds,  a  trend  toward  n< 
even  in  case  of  separable  prefixes  which  are  not  thas  med  in  coonection  vidi  aa 
insqMurable  prefiz :  9iUt  @to|fe,  btc  man  ie|t  i(frcm  ®<bä(^tni«  anbietet,  toiebcrf&aoi  ftt 
ni^t  (Gutzkow,  iii,  aaa),  instead  of  f&nen  ne  ntii^t  toicber.  Wtic  Wix,  oU  obläge  mir  btc 
^otfgt  über  eine  ganjc  9DeU  (Rosegger^s  IVaidheim^  i.  186).  9lbet  nuc  um  fo  iidsifcBs 
](Ktftec  unb  leibenf^aftli^ev  oblag  er  [einen  $Pi4ten  (Voss's  Psyche,  x)«  From  sodi 
examples  as  tliese  we  can  clearly  aee  tne  process  by  which  all  the  above-mcntioiied  in- 
•eparable  prefixes  have  in  ooune  of  time  b^me  inseparable.  The  piefix  bcoomea  doadj 
identified  with  the  verb  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  and  the  Compound  becomes  fizm  and  fiaecL 

d.  When  an  inseparable  prefix  Stands  before  a  separable  one,  the  compoimd  tt 
inseparable :  Sin  ber  %vx  totrb  [SBetttetn]  nid|fttf  oerob'rei^t.  Compare  3.  A.  A,  beknr. 

3.  Compounds  Separable  or  Inseparable. 

A.  A  few  prefixes  have  double  accent,  accented  or  unaccented  acoor^ng 
to  their  meaning,  and  as  a  oonsequence  are  treated  as  separable  or  insepa« 
rable  according  to  their  accent  and  meaning.  These  prefixes  are:  ban( 
through,  hinter  behind,  iiber  over,  above,  um  around,  unter  under,  boxeath,  mA 
füll,  completion,  to>ieber  again,  back. 

Verbs  compounded  with  these  prefixes  are  separable  when  the  prefix 
receives  the  principal  accent  and  is  distinctiy  feit  as  the  more  iinportaDt 
Clement  of  tne  Compound.  These  verbs  become  inseparable  when  the 
accent  is  placed  upon  the  verb.  This  shifting  of  the  accent  upon  the  verb 
may  resuft  in  intensifying  the  verbal  force  of  the  new  Compound  or  the 
weakening  of  the  distinctiy  local  force  of  the  prefix  by  the  weakening  of  its 
accent,  which  latter  result  often  facilitates  the  use  of  the  Compound  in  a 
figurative  sense.  These  inseparable  verbs  take  on  figurative  meaning  if  the 
simple  verb  is  trans.,  and  if  the  simple  verb  is  intrans.  the  Compound  verb 
becomes  trans.  with  figurative  or  literal  meaning.  In  the  latter  case  the 
inseparable  verb  takes  on  intensive  force,  and  only  in  this  respect  and 
grammatical  construction  does  it  diifer  from  the  intrans.  separable  verb. 
Few  inseparable  verbs  are  intrans.  Eintet  is  rarely  accented  in  theae  Com- 
pounds, and  hence  is  usually  employed  in  a  figurative  application.  It  is 
accented,  and  has  its  literal  meaning  only  in  populär  and  coUoquial  language. 
The  more  detailed  treatment  is  as  foUows : 

o.  The  separable  verb  is  trans.  or  intrans.  with  literal  meaning:  IDci 
9ä^nnann  fe)^te  bie  Xxvipptn  über  The  ferryman  transported  the  troops  over 
the  river,  or  intrans. :  S)ie  Xtoxfpvx  feilten  über  The  troops  went  over  tfae  river 
on  the  ferry.  SD^au  fe)^t  ba<  <Sr|  burdp  They  are  putting  the  ore  through  the 
melting-fumace.  S)ad  $ferb  fe|te  burd^  The  horse  plun^sd  through  (the  river). 
The  same  verb  is  trans.  and  inseparable  in  figurative  or  altened  meaning: 
5Der  @4ü(er  übcrfe^'te  baö  ^u(^  The  Student  translated  the  book.  IDie  Snft  ijl 
mit  9&ulnt0flcfen  burd^fe^t'  The  air  is  permeated  with  impurities.  Sometimes 
the  inseparable  verb  is  used  literally  or  figuratively,  as  in  both  cases  the 
idea  contained  in  the  verb  is  so  important  as  to  requixe  the  accent :  5D^ 
4au<  ijl  mit  halfen  unterftii^t'  The  house  is  sufportedby  beams  and  IDcr  Jtanfmons 
ift  mit  ®elb  unterflült' The  merchant  receives  financial  support.  Conipare: 
Cotne  over  and  overcame,  go  under  and  undergo,  hold  up  and  ufikM,  looi 
over  and  overlook,  sei  up  and  upset, 

b,  The  separable  verb  is  intrans.  with  literal  meaning :  ®r  (ielt  nirgtnb^  oa. 
er  fu^r  burc^,  ift  bnti^'gefa^ren  He  stopped  nowhere,  he  drove  through.  ^tc 
Vt\i&l  ift  iVbergeiaufen  The  milk  has  run  over,  overfiowed.  Also  metonymically 
IDer  Stvi%  ift  ii'betgelaufen.  The  inseparable  verb  is  trans.  with  figiuative  mean- 
ing: ^er  aettenbe  (Huf  burc^fit^t'  meine  Stiebet,  ^t  meine  bliebet  bnc^^fB^'mi  The 
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fiercing  cry  w^nt  through  my  very  limbs.  3c^  ^aBe  bte  Otecl^nung  nur  u&erlatt'fen 
have  only  cast  a  glance  over  the  bill.  dß  überUef  mic^  falt  My  blood  ran 
cold.  ©eine  ©laubiger  überlan'fen  H}n  His  credit ors  are  annoying  him.  Also 
according  to  ^  with  different  shades  of  meaning:  ^ä)  f^abt  mxä)  überlau'fm 
I  have  exhausted  myself  with  running.  !ltänen  überlie'fett  fein  $lntU)^  Tears 
flowed  fast  down  his  cheeks. 

c,  The  separable  verb  is  intrans.  with  literal  meaning :  (5r  reifte  burcl^  He 
travelled  right  through.  The  inseparable  verb  is  trans.  with  literal  meaning 
and  intensive  force  :  <5r  burd^reifte  bte  ©egenb  He  travelled  all  over  that  part 
of  the  country.    See  also  last  part  of  d. 

d,  Few  inseparable  verbs  are  intransitive:  @ie  mußten  im  SQ^albe  über« 
nackten.  Jtnrium,  er  fonnte  fid^  nic^t  ^aüen  imb  überftebelte  (also  separable) . . .  na(6 
C^nglanb  (Fontane's  C/ci/et  chap.  x).  IDie  ^ofe,  bie  |te  im  Stuge  bur(^f(^ntten, 
tt>teber^nten  (also  separable)  (Gutzkow's  ü»,  6,  352).  S3trr  @ö^nc  finb  hinter« 
blieben  Four  sons  survive  (the  deceased). 

e,  There  is  often  only  a  slight  shade  of  difference  between  separable  and 
mseparable  verbs.  The  trans.  inseparable  nuiy  have  perfective  (denoting  the 
outcome  or  result  of  an  action)  force,  while  the  trans.  separable  Compound 
has  both  durative  (denoting  duration)  and  perfective  force :  ^er  @olbat  burc^; 
bo^rf  ben  Seinb  T^  soldier  is  despatching  the  enemy^  but  ^er  %\\^\fx  bc^it  ba6 
$rett  bur(^  Thejainer  is  dorin^  a  hole  through  the  board,  The  first  sentence 
represents  only  the  final  pomt  in  the  action,  while  the  second  shows  the 
action  as  continuing,  at  the  same  time,  however,  intimating  that  the  hoped-for 
result  will  be  attained.  Sometimes  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
txans.  inseparable  and  trans.  separable. 

There  is  often  no  difference  between  the  inseparable  trans.  verb  and  the 
separable  intrans.,  except  that  they  require  after  tnem  a  different  grammatical 
construction :  S)a0  $ferb  l^t  ben  ®raben  überfprungen.  ^ad  $ferb  tfl  l^inüber« 
gei^rungen  The  horse  has  jumped  over  (the  ditch). 

Sometimes  there  is  no  difference  at  all  between  separable  and  fhseparable 
Ibrmations.  especially  in  case  of  toieber :  IDte  Söne  l^ben  in  ben  9{äumen  n>te'bet$ 
ge^Kt  or  lotebec^attt'.  ^ie  (H&nme  l^en  bie  %öxut  iDte'berge^ttt,  or  less  commonly 
toieber^adf. 

/,  Sometimes  the  separable  verfo  takes  on  figurative  meaning,  and  yet 
remains  separable  where  the  force  of  the  prefix  is  more  vividly  feit  than  that 
of  the  verb,  and  hence  is  too  prominent  to  be  united  with  the  verb  and  lose 
its  identity :  S)ad  Setter  fd^Cägt  vliox  There  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather. 
5£)ie  ihranf^ett  f(!^(&gt  nm.  (5r  fc^lägt  nnt  He  changes  his  whole  nature.  (5r 
fe(^te  feinen  $lan  burc^  He  carried  his  plan  through. 

f*  Sometimes  the  separable  verb  that  is  usually  intrans.  may  become  trans. 
TTith  different  meanings  according  as  it  is  used  literally  or  figuratively :  !Da0 
$fetb  ifl  bur^'gegangen  The  horse  has  run  away.  S)ie  @o^Un  koaren  fc  bünn,  baf 
tc^  fie  gleich  burc^'gegangen  ^be  The  soles  of  the  shoes  were  so  thin  that  I  soon 
wore  them  through.  3(^  l^abe  bie  arbeiten  meiner  @((ü(er  cft  burc^'gegangen  I  have 
often  gone  over  or  looked  over  the  exercises  of  my  pupils. 

h.  When  one  of  these  prefixes  Stands  unaccented  before  an  accented 
prefix,  usage  varies.  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  prefixes  which  are 
always  inseparable,  as  described  in  2.  d^  above,  such  Compounds  ought  to  be 
inseparable,  and  they  are  generally  so,  but  they  often  take  a  ge  or  gu  after 
the  accented  prefix :  (Sr  überan'jhengt  fid^.  @r  l^at  flc^  überan'jlrengt  or  übers 
an'geflrenat.  eie  ftnb  überanfhengt  (Anselm  Heine's  Eine  Gabe,  Am  13. 
Juni).  3<^  tvar  immer  ein  überangeflrengter  ge)?Iagter  SKann  (Fulda's  Die  wilde 
yagii^  4,  5).  3d^  furzte,  mid^  gu  überan'ilrengen.  3um  ^ird^enbaumeifler  fo(( 
ra^xi  einen  an^e^enben  (Rentner  to&I^Ien  unb  einen  SRann,  ber  burc^  feine  Unter« 
Baltungdgabe  bie  ^anbtoerfer  ab^ten  fann,  bei  ber  J^ir^enarbeit  f!(!^  üieran^uflrengen 
(Frenssen's  Die  drei  Getreuen^  HI,  10). 

B.  The  Student  may  be  helped  by  studying  the  following  additional 
sentences : — 
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Inseparable.  Sepazable. 

tt>tx  Xtowpttn  hnxäfhiäft  bie  ©tabt  plays  dv  Häfl  bad  ^tüä  btir(^  He  plays  tfae 

all  over  the  town.  piece  through. 

Ott  hinterbringt  i^nt  bie  ^aä^xiäfi  brings  ^er  Jtranfe  bringt  fein  SBiffen  we^  ^tatcr 

him  secreUy  news.  doesn't  eat  a  bite.    See  A,  above. 

3d^  übergel^e  ben  geiler  I  overlook  the  <8r  ge^t  jnm  geinbc  über  He  goes  ovcr 

fault.  to  the  enemy. 

Qr  umlief  lai  ^va  breimal  He  ran  (Erlief  ben  €ttt|(  um  He  knocked  the 

round  the  house  three  times.  chair  over. 

IDer   Sdeamte  unterfd^iägt   Selber   The  (Sr  f(^I&gt  t^m  ein  !Bein  unter  He  trips 

official  embezzles  money.  him  up. 

dr  bottbringt  bie  Zat  He  accomplishes  (5r  bringt  b(tf  (9Ua  boR  He  brings  the 

the  deed.  glass  fuIL 

(St  to>ieber]^oUe  bo^  ®efagte  He  xepeated  (Sr  ^olt  ed  morgen  toieber  He  will  gel  it 

what  he  said.  again  to-morrow. 

//bie.  In  such  sentences  as  Ott  bringt  baa  ®Iaö  OoK  the  prefix  Dott  may  alsohe 
legarded  as  an  adjectlve  and  constrned  as  an  objective  predicate.  Henoe  naage  flac- 
tuates  as  to  the  written  fonn  of  the  Infinitive  and  perC  partidple  :  Dofl  bvingett  and 
vollbringen,  bo((  gebrad^t  and  ooffgebrad^t.  The  prefix  often  enten  into  closer  zeütioBS 
with  the  verb,  forming  with  it  one  meaning,  and  is  here  nsoally  written  together  witk 
it  as  one  word :  ®r  (at  M  ben  itih  9o((gef(^(agen  He  has  stnfTed  himself  (with  food). 
!Du  f^aft  beinen  (Rocf  VoHgenetf ert  You  have  soiled  your  coat  (in  eating  or  dzinkiiig). 

NOUNS  MADE  FROM  COMPOUND  VeRBS. 

816.  Nouns  made  from  verbs  of  course  retain  the  accent  of  the 
verb :  au«'ge^en,  her  Stuö'gang  outcome ;  Befe(;1en,  her  SBefe^I'  command; 
ü'6erfeten,  bie  Ü'berfe^ung  transportation ;  ü6erfe|'en,  bie  Ü^fe^'m^ 
translation.    For  notable  exception  see  art  47, 3.  b.  a. 

Verbs  indirectly  compounded. 

217.  There  is  a  class  of  verbs  (see  206)  that  seem  to  be  com- 
pounded by  prefixing  a  noun  or  adjective  to  a  simple  verb,  but 
they  are  in  reality  made  from  Compound  substantives  or  adjectives. 
Verbs  that  have  received  their  comp)ound  form  in  this  indirect  way 
have  noun  accent,  i.  e.,  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  are  treated 
as  simple  verbs :  ba0  Bfrü^'fiücf  breakfast,  fcü^  flücfeu  to  take  breakfast, 
frü^'jlüdte,  gefrüyjlürft :  ber  8lat'f(^Iag  counsel,  wf fiö^Iagen  to  take  counset 
with,  raf  [(plagte,  gerat^fä^Iagt ;  bie  «ßanb^^aie  handle,  f)an\>^^Un  to  handle^ 
^nV^abU,  gel^anb'^abt,  &c. 

a.  In  some  cases  the  noun  or  adj.  from  which  the  verb  was  made  has 
gone  out  of  use  :  »et'terleuc^ten  to  sheei^lighten  from  M.H.G.  wSterleich.  Thus 
also  rechtfertigen  to  justify,  branb'fd^a(en  to  lay  under  contribution,  loei^fa^m  to 
prophesjr,  &c. 

b*  This  class  of  words  has  been  productive  in  that  other  words  have  been 
formed  after  analogy  with  these,  by  simply  welding  two  words  which  together 
form  one  idea  into  one  word,  and  treating  them  then  as  a  simple  verfo: 
liebängetn  to  ogle,  (ob'preifen  to  praise  in  song,  (ob'ftn^en  (w.  dat.)  to  sing  praises 
to,  toilCfal^ren  (w.  dat.)  to  humor  a  person  or  gratify  his  wishes,  lieb'fofeu  to 
caress,  &c.  The  last  two,  however,  and  abo  fro^lo<fen  may  also  be  acoented 
on  the  second  syllable,  and  hence  may  be  treated  as  inseparable  verbs  and 
drop  ge«  in  the  per£  part ;  see  178. 2.  A.  b.  (3).  On  the  other  hand,  lobfingen 
and  lob^yreifen  are  §ometimes  in  the  Infinitive  and  per£  parL  treated  as 
separable  verbs :  lobgupreifen,  lobge))riefen. 
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c.  The  following  are  tbe  most  common  Compounds  treated  as  simple 
verbs,  all  of  which  are  weak  except  where  otherwise  indicated :  aficrreben, 
argtoö^nm,  (ranbmarfen,  (uc^binbem,  c^bred^  (see  Note  \\  crbfd^Ui(^en  (strong, 
also  separable),  falfd^müngen,  febetfu(^fen,fcuenoerfen,  ffüffd^uflem,  ^o^Men  (see  also 
b),  fru^ftücfm,  fud^fd^tt)&tt)e(()n,  fulinoerfm,  fufuxmbcni,  grijheid^eln  to  try  to  talk  or 
write  in  a  bright  racy  style,  glatteifen  (impers.),  ^nbl^obnt,  I^nblan9e(r)n,  l^eirattn, 
l^bergm,  l^fmcitlern,  ^^nläd^Cn  (über  w.  acc,  sometimes  separable  w.  dat.), 
fanneaiefmt  (sometimes  fonttcaie^,  which  is  separable  and  strong),  fa(^(gen^ 
fa^nrucfeln^  fennand^nen,  Itdl^oun,  f(einittün|e(n  to  be  particular  in  htde  points, 
Io)7ffd^ütteItt^  fca|f&f (In,  fmtbfd^fien,  Ungkoetlcn,  Uebäitge(n,  liebfofnt,  lob^nbeln,  lob« 
)>ceifen  (198.2 ;  see  also  b^  above),  lobfingen  (always  strong,  see  ^,  above),  (uf!« 
ttanbeln,  ma^ttgeln,  meud^lnwrbeit,  muhna|en,  nac^noanbeln,  nafenflübem,  no^fÄl^ren 
(also  separable),  mefbraud^en  or  niefnu|^,  nicff^pfen,  nottaufen,  ohrfeigen,  qua<f« 
falBem,  rabebnd^  (sometimes  strong^,  ratfc^Iogen,  rcd^tfertigen,  fi^benfreuen,  f^ar« 
iDcrfen,  f^nceboICcn,  fd^tiftflenent,  fd^u^tiegeln  to  knock  (some  one)  around,  \^vX* 
ncifieni,  flngfangen.  ftiaf^rrebigen  to  censure  one's  conduct,  tagebieben,  Diertetlen, 
loa^rfagen,  nKiOfa^r(t)cn,  lDege(agem,loe]^fkgcn,to>et0fagen,  »etteifem,  toetterteuc^ten,  toett« 
lanfen  (strong),  »ettrennen  (conj.  like  rennen),  ttUbbieben,  toilb^en,  loitlfaiSiren  (see 
b^  above),  toinbbeuieln,  ttirtfd^aften,  )ä^nefnirf(^en. 

Note  I.  The  verb  cBebteAen  is  only  nsed  in  the  pres.  p«it.  and  the  simple  Infinitive 
form  withont  lu,  elsewnere  oeü^  replaoed  bv  the  verb  bre6en  and  the  noon  bte  (S^e : 
eine  e^ebred^etwc  Stoit.  IDu  fou^  nid^t  el^ebred^en.  Bat  ®ott  r^erbtetet,  bie  (5^  )u 
Indien. 

Note  a.  Present  niage  floctnates  with  regard  to  the  inflection  of  the  basal  component 
of  some  of  these  yerbs,  the  strong  or  the  weak  fonn  or  both  occnrring.  The  strong 
fonn  asserts  itself  sometimes  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  grammarian,  as  the  Compound 
nonn  is  not  now  in  nae  while  the  foroe  of  the  simple  strong  verb  is  distinctly  feit :  ber 
fie  (i.e.  bie  ©^miiije) . . .  tabebrid^t  (P.  Heyse,  iii.  226).  In  early  N.H.G.  we  find  strong 
forms  even  where  the  componnd  nonn  is  in  common  nse :  SBon  bem  tage  an  ratfd^tugen 
fle  I  toie  Be  Jn  Wbten  (John  «.  53). 

rlnctnation  also  prevails  with  regard  to  the  flrmness  of  some  of  these  Compounds, 
Inseparable  and  separable  forms  ocairring.  The  separable  forma  are  in  most  part  con- 
6ned  to  the  perf.  participle  and  the  infinitive  with  an,  the  acoent  npon  the  fiist 
Clement  snggesting  the  Insertion  of  ge  or  gu  after  analogy  of  separable  Compounds, 
which  are  ukewise  aocented  npon  the  first  dement :  3(^  (iobe  ctbgefl^Ud^at  (Hillero's 
Ant^  1, 186) ;  nnt  ecb)nfd^Ui(9en;  toettgdanfen,  loettgerannt,  bat  getoetteifert. 


REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 

218.  I.  The  verb  may  be  connected  with  the  reflexive  pronouns 
(see  142)  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  English.  Most  reflexive 
verbs  govem  the  acc,  but  a  few  govern  the  dat  and  a  still  smaller 
number  the  gen. : 

Present  Tense  Indicative. 

{b^  inen  (w.  acc.),         f(^ntei<i^cln  (w.  dat),       f))Otten  (w.  gen.)/ 
to  be  mistaken.  to  flatter.  to  ridicule.' 

i(^  ine  mi(^  i(^  [(i^meiti^le  mir  i(^  fpotte  meiner 

f  bu  tnß  bi^  r  bu  fc^meid^elfl  bir  /  bu  f))Otte{l  beiner 

(  @ie  irren  ftd^  (  Sie  ((^mHc^eln  fid^  ( @ie  f))otten  S^rer  feI6ft 

er  irrt  {i^  er  fc^meicl^elt  f{(^  er  f))ottet  feiner  feKfl 

wir  inen  un9  »ir  ((i^meiti^etn  vM         »ir  f4>otten  unfer(er) 

{ttr  int  eu(!^  /  ibr  fc^meic^tt  en^  [  Sift  fpottet  euer(er) 

®ie  inen  fid^  (  ®ie  fd^mei(^In  fi^  ( @te  flotten  3^er  feKfl 
(le  irren  {i<^                  {le  f^meic^eln  fid^  fie  flotten  i^rer  feI6{l 
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a.  In  all  tenses,  the  reflexive  usually  Stands  first  in  order  of 
words  among  the  modifiers  of  the  predicate,  prefemng  especially 
the  place  next  to  the  verb,  and  in  Compound  tenses  next  to  the 
auxiliary ;  S)ad  «itinb  ^at  jl(^  t)or  bft  Strafe  gefürchtet,  or  in  the  question 
Order:  «&at  fld^  ba«  Äinb  öor  ber  ©träfe  gefüri^tet?  However,  in  the 
question  order  the  reflexive  must  foUow  the  sub/eci  if  the  subject 
be  a  pronoun :  SBie  iefinben  Sie  fl^  ?  How  do  you  do  ? 

b.  As  indicated  by  its  position  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  entirdy 
without  accent.  If  it  is  to  be  made  prominent,  the  word  Stlhft  must 
be  added,  which  bears  the  accent :  S)er  (etbenfd^aftltc^  erregte  Süngltn^ 
tötete  fld^  felBjl,  ni^t  feinen  SBeleibiger. 

2.  There  is  a  difference  in  reflexive  verbs.  Some  are  usually 
reflexive,  pronoun  and  verb  together  forming  one  idea :  ^d^  feinten 
to  be  ashamed,  (l^  fernen  to  long  (for),  fld?  freuen  to  rejoice,  fii^ 
ttunbern  to  be  surprised,  &c.  Some  trans.  and  intrans.  verbs  are 
also  used  reflexively:  baben  to  bathe,  ic^  Babe  mt(^;  ge^  to  walk, 
i(^  ^tf)i  mic^  mübe  I  walk  myself  tired. 

a.  The  reflexive  pronoun  in  genuine  reflexive  verbs  is  not  Iclt 
as  an  object  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  hence  is  not  treated 
as  an  independent  dement  in  the  sentence,  but  merely  as  a  part  of 
the  verb,  and  consequently  the  predicate  complement  does  not 
agrce  with  it  in  case,  but  refers  back  to  the  subject  wiüa  which 
it  agrees:  (Sr  »unbert  {t(^  aU  unerfahrener  (not  unerfahrenen)  dUvJmg 
über  aßed. 

Ä.  The  predicate  complement  of  verbs  not  really  reflexive  but 
used  reflexively  agrees  sometimes  with  the  subject  and  sometimes 
with  the  reflexive  object,  as  usage  has  not  yet  become  fixed  at  this 
point :  S)ann  übt  ber  Süngling  flreitenb  feine  <^äfte,  fü^It,  tca^  et  i%  iinb 
fü^tt  fl^  balb  ein  SRann  (Goethe*s  Tasso,  i,  2),  SBenn  bu  .  •  •  fc^njelgteft, 
»0  ic^  einen  ®ott  mt(^  füllte  (Schiller's  Kab.,  iv.  3).  S)a  fü^Iß  bu  btc^  ein 
<&elb,  ein  @ott,  ein  S^ann  (Grillparzer's  Des  Meeres  und  der  LiAe 
Wellen^  2).  (Sin  Slßenf^,  ber  fld^  ald  feinen  eigenen  ^nti^joben  fül^lt  (Gutzkow). 
Seber  ©ebilbete  füblt  fl^  gern  A%  nütbefteHter  SB&t^ter  biefer  aSilDung  (Rudolf 
Hildebrand).  Sd^  für^Ite  xeCvösj  aU  ber  9(pofleI  eined  Verfeinerten,  terebelten 
fD^enfc^enooIf d  (Ebner-Eschenbach's  Glaubenslos,  chap.  viii).  (Ed  mtr 
erfic^tlid^,  bap  er  infolge  ber  gegen  il^n  erhobenen  SCnHagen,  bieOeic^t  au^ 
geheimer  ^otnüxft,  bie  er  felb^  flc^  nta^te,  anfing,  fld)  glei^fam  ald  9fiit« 
f^ulbtger  ber  Spolera  ju  füllen  (R.  Huch's  Ludolf  Ursleu^  chap.  xxvi). 
S)er  SBeflwinb  flürjte  flc^  bom  S^eer  ^er  über  ben  llBinter  im  £anb  unb  fmg 
an,  ji(^  ort  ben  ©tdrf eren  gu  fii^)Ien  (Frenssen*s  Die  drei  Getreuen^  III,  8). 
SBenbelin,  ber  bad  Talent  ^at,  bei  feiner  SBafferf arafe  fld^  <&err  \)on  ungejä^ften 
SBelten ju  füllen  (Fontane's  Poggenpuhk,  chap.  iv).  KBer  ein  Original 
fein  »iu,  Beweifl,  baf  er  fi<^  ald  Su(enbmenf(^en  fül^It  (Otto  v.  Leixner). 
SBriefl  gab  fl(^  ald  gärtU^er  ®rof  oater  (Fontane's£]^,  chap.  xxiv).  (Srd  iß 
anflrengenb,  einem  @efii^Idfd^&rmer,  aU  n^elc^en  $aberen?dü  flc^  außfc^Ue^Kd^ 
gab,  einen  langen  Sbenb  ^inbur^  ju  folgen  (Tägliche  Rundschau).  Su 
nennjl  bi(]^  einen  5leil,  unb  Mfl  bo(]^  ganj  vor  mir  (Goethe's  Faust,  i). 
3(^  bent',  er  nennt  mein  guter  ^reunb  fl^  \\t>6^  (Kleist's  Der  verbrochene 
Krug,  10).  ade«,  »a«  ft^  babei  „l^o^erer  ©eftd^tg^unft"  nennt,  ifl  ©umm^t 
ober  a3errannt^it  ober  aBiKf ur  (Fontane's  CecUe,  xx).  SSerjtveifelt  wie  aOe«, 
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XOQ&  fiä^  S)mtf(^er  nennt  (Wildenbruch's  König  Heinrich^  2,  2).  S)er 
ji^  wähnte  ben  'öenfc^er  ber  ffielt  (Freiligrath,K 0/^65«/^.,  18, 191).  @8 
ift  nid^t^  ®eringedr  an  btr  golbenen  XoJitl  bcr  Ol9nt))ier  ju  fl{en,  fld^  n?o^I 
gar  cinn  il^rer  gu  n^ä^nen  (Spielhagen's  Selbstgerecht^  p.  64). 

JV^^.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  distinction  here  between  nom.  and  acc.  The 
former  is  a  simple  predication  of  a  fact  known  aud  acknowledged,  the  latter  indicates 
a  desire  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  or  some  one  eise  to  show  himself  in  the 
capacity  mentioned  in  the  predicate  complement,  and  in  ppneral  calk  attention  to 
a  üjct  not  before  known  to  the  |)erson  in  qnesiion:  (St  geigt  ^4  aU  ein  gebilbrter,  Ulli 
terri(^teter  SKann,  bat  Xtant  ni(^t  iebem,  bet  ftdft  bir  a(d  beinen  greunb  geigen  koiü. 
36  }^U  m^  fietd  M  aUer  Srennb  beine«  S3aterd,  bem  it^  fc  Diel  verbanfe,  gegeigt; 
ba^r  toetbe  iA  nti^  btr  au(!^  in  biefem  bebenfti((en  Unternehmen  al0  ben  treueften 
Berater  enoeifen,  ben  bu  koünf^en  magfl.  fTOan  fann  j!4  empfehlen  a(0  {emanbe^ 
aufrichtigen  ^ere^rer,  etgebenjien  l£)iener  (He  desires  to  show  himself  in  these  capad- 
ties),  aber  nur  ald  fein  ban{barer  @4üler  (He  is  already  known  as  a  student  and  hence 
need  not  make  known  his  desire  to  appear  in  this  capacit/i  bat  simply  states  it  as 
a  fact  by  nsing  the  nom.). 

c.  Because  the  reflexive  is  not  feit  as  object,  it  cannot  in  the 
passive  voice  become  subject.  Hence  reflexive  verbs  should  not 
Ibrm  a  passive,  but  the  people  insist  nevertheless  on  forming  one, 
however  an  impersonal  (never  a  personal)  passive  (see  219.  5.  b)  : 
©a  wirb  fi^  gerubert  (Halbe's  Mutier  Erde,  ii,  p.  24).  The  reflexive 
is  also  omitted  in  this  construction :  «&ier  wirb  ^ingefe^t !  '9  ift  $raQ  genug 
für  'n  lufligeö  JMeeblatt  (Halbe's  Das  tausendjährige  Reich,  p.  133). 

3.  The  reflexive  verb  in  German  has  a  wider  field  of  usefulness 
than  in  English.     It  is  often  used : 

A.  In  a  passive  sense : 

a.  When  the  reference  is  not  to  a  definite  agent  by  whom  the 
action  is  performed,  but  to  sotnething  that  will  come  about  of  itself 
in  due  time  and  under  favorable  circutnstances,  or  to  something 
that  is  represented  as  proceeding  spontaneously  under  the  impulse 
of  natural  forces,  or  as  brought  about  naturally  by  the  given 
circumstances,  or  is  represented  as  self-acting  or  impelled  by 
some  hidden  force  so  that  it  seems  to  act  of  itself:  S)fr  ©(^(üffef 
wirb  (l(^  finben  The  key  will  be  found.  S^if^en  ben  2(ugen  ^atte  flc^ 
eine  tiefe  gfalte  gegraben  A  deep  wrinkle  had  been  formed  (as  the  result 
of  care)  between  his  eyes.  ©er  Wt\xi  »erlernt  jid^  nicbt,  wie  er  flc^  uic^t 
lernt  Courage  is  a  natural  gift  that  cannot  be  acquired  or  lost.  ©a9 
®))iel  M  £e6end  fle^t  {l(^  Reiter  an,  |  wenn  man  ben  fidleren  @€^aQ  im 
^erjen  trägt  (Schiller)  The  game  of  life  is  viewed  with  cheerful 
composure  if  one  has  within  his  own  heart  the  consciousness  of 
a  happiness  that  is  secure.  (Sd  »erpe^t  fi^  It  is  understood  (i.e. 
it  is  a  matter  of  course).  ©er  SBiefengrunb  ifl  fi^on  fo  bunt  unb  malt  fld; 
tögli^  bunter  The  meadow  is  already  resplendent  with  many  colors 
and  is  daily  adomed  with  still  brighter  ones.  ©ad  Sor  ö^nete  fl(^ 
bem  Sieger  The  gate  was  opened  to  the  victor.  ©er  ©aal  füllte  flc^ 
aflma||Uc^  The  great  room  was  gradually  fiUed  with  people. 

b,  Especiallv  frequent  is  the  reflexive  use  of  laffen  with  a  dependent 
Infinitive  which  has  passive  force :  ©ad  lä^t  fld;  leidet  mad^en  That  is 
easily  done.  ©ad  lä^t  fid^  lei^t  fagen  That  is  easily  said.  @r  läft 
4>oI}  auf  {i(^  Raffen  He  is  easily  imposed  upon,  He'll  stand  anything^ 
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lit.  He  allows  wood  to  be  chopped  upon  himself.    Sr  Ih^  f!^  leicht 
abfanden  He  is  easily  deterred. 

B.  In  German  there  are  comparatively  few  verbs  which  are  used 
both  transitively  and  intransitively  as  is  so  common  in  Eng^lish. 
The  German  idiom  very  often  adopts  the  reflexive  to  give  a  transitive 
verb  intransitive  force :  5Dif fe  Stiefel  tragen  fl(^  giit  These  boots  wear 
well.  S)er  äBtnb  ^at  {it^  gebte^t  The  wind  has  turned.  S)ad  SBettex 
dnbert  fld^  The  weather  is  changing.  @ie  fleibet  j!c^  etnfati^  She  dresses 
plainly.  S)ad  ®(^iff  näl^ert  f!^  bem  Ufer  The  ship  is  approaching  the 
shore.  S)ad  93oIf  fammelt  fld^  auf  bem  0iat^au9  The  people  are  assem- 
blin^  at  the  city  hall,  (ix  %Qi  fld^  um  biet  a^ar!  t)erre^net  He  has  made 
a  mistake  of  four  raarks  in  counting.  S>er  SBinb  legt  fi^  The  wind 
is  abating.    S)ie  Sflad^rid^t  ^at  {!(^  berBreitet  The  news  has  spread. 

a.  A  few  verbs  are  used  intransitively  or  reflexively :  (pd^)  cffcn 
to  hasten,  (fl^)  enben  to  end,  ()icb)  flüti^ten  to  flee,  (|tc^)  gebaren  to  act, 
behave,  (fl^)  irren  to  err,  make  a  mistake,  (fld^)  na^en  to  approach, 
(jic^)  fäumen  to  delay,  (fi<^)  bem^etleu  to  tarry,  and  sometimes  (flc^) 
forgen  (usually  intrans.),  (fld^)  bangen  (usually  intrans.)  to  be  afraid,  &c. 

C.  With  intransitives  (or  transitives  used  like  intransitives  without 
an  object)  in  the  impersonal  construction,  to  show  that  the  action  is 
proceeding,  or  is  able  to  proceed  in  a  certain  manner,  which  is 
represented  as  the  natural  result  of  the  given  circumstances :  @0 
tangt  flti^  gut  in  biefem  @aal  This  room  is  good  for  dancing.  (Sd  fd^rt 
{Id^  bequem  in  biefem  iffiagen  It  is  pleasant  riding  in  this  carriage.  9Bte 
ritt  ed  f{(^  lufltg  burc^  bie  gebirgigen  SBege !  What  jolly  riding  that  was 
over  the  mountain  roads !    (Sd  ((treibt  fl(^  fc^Ieti^t  auf  biefem  $a))ter  This 

?a^er  is  bad  for  writing  on.  (kd  arbeitet  {ic^  bei  biefem  Sdmi  f[^Ie<!^t 
t  is  hard  to  work  with  such  a  noise  going  on.  SJHt  ber  <£ifenba^ 
fä^rt  ed  fi(6  raf<^.  SSon  eurer  ffa^rt  fe^rt  ficb'd  nic^t  Immer  »ieber  From 
journeys  like  yours  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  one  does  not 
always  retum. 

a.  Sometimes  a  trans.  verb  and  its  object  are  conceived  of  as  fonning 
together  an  intrans.  verb,  and  can  thus  form  this  impersonal  reflexive  con« 
struction :  9Bie  ]^iibf(^  fpielt  fld^'d  ben  ^oter,  tornn  man  fo  aUerCiebile  (defldnbniffe  }s 
boren  UUxaxxi  (Schiller)  How  nice  it  is  to  play  the  father  when  one  gets  to 
hear  such  charming  confessions. 

D.  Frequent  is  the  use  of  a  reflexive  in  connexion  with  a  prep. 
phrase  or  an  objective  predicate  to  denote  the  goal  or  the  result  of 
an  action :  Sr  bettelt  ft^  burtib  bad  ganje  Sanb  He  begs  his  way  all  over 
the  country.  3c^  lief  mi^  in  ©t^weif  I  began  to  perspire  from  run« 
nin^.    3(^  fiel  mid&  n^unb  I  became  sore  from  a  fall. 

£.  «ßaben  is  often  used  reflexively  as  a  strong  negative  reply 
to  a  precedin^  Statement,  but  is  in  fact  an  affirmative  assertion, 
uttered  in  an  ironical  tone:  Unb  bad  ©efd^dft  blül^t?  Sawo^I,  blü^t! 
«&at  fl(!^  ba  n;a9  ju  blühen  1  (Eckstein)  Is  your  business  flourishing? 
O  yes,  it  is  flourishing  finely  (ironically)^  „3^r  $^Iegma  i^  be* 
TOunbern«n>ert."  «»&at  fld^  waö/  brummte  ber  Stngerebete^  ^ber  Teufel  tjl 
^j^^Iegmattfd^ "  '  Your  phlegmatic  temperament  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion.'  '  I  don't  know  about  that,  (or  O  no,  not  at  all,)  the  devil  is 
phlegmatic'    3a,  ed  ^at  {l^  xq^^  mit  bem  «  ®ut "  1    Söfe  foOte  ed  ^ifcn 
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It  is  not  good  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  called  bad.  The  reflexive,  as 
in  the  first  sentence,  is  sometimes  followed  by  an  infin.  which 
contains  the  substance  of  the  preceding  sentence»  but  short  ellip- 
tical  expressions  such  as  (ed)  f)at  fld^  wad,  or  e9  ^at  fl(^  xvo^l  with  the 
force  of  a  negative  adverb  are  more  common. 

F.  In  an  exceedingly  large  list  of  idiomatic  expressions  where 
in  English  there  is  no  corresponding  reflexive,  of  which  a  few  are 
here  given :  3^r  ©eftf^t  üf)erflo0  fld^  mit  einer  Slöte  (Jensen's  Heimkunft, 
vii)  Her  face  was  suffused  with  blushes.  ®ie  (bie  ®(^uffiern)  fü§teit 
j^6)  mit  beut  99mber  (Ompteda'sS)^/v^5/^i;oif  Geyer,  xxix)They  kissed 
their  brother.    Notice  also  the  foUowing : 


flt^  Argem  ü^  (w.  acc.)  to  be 

annoyed  over. 
Ic^  aufhalten  to  stay  in  a  place* 
l(^  Beeilen  to  make  haste. 
\ä)  Befinben  to  do  (how  do  you 

do?). 
läf  Miaqi^n  to  complain. 
id)  (efümmem  to  bother  about. 
l^  Belaufen  auf  (acc.)  to  amount  to. 
I^  Bemül^m  (with  ju  and  infin.)  to 

endeavor. 
{I(!^  Betragen  to  behave. 
fl^  erinnern  (gen.)  to  remember. 
I<^  entfi^tiefen  ]u  to  resolve  to. 
l4  erBolen  to  get  better. 
1^  erf  Uten  to  catch  cold. 


flc^  erf unbigen  na^  to  inquire  after. 
jl^  freuen  öBer  (w.  acc.)  to  rejoice 

at 
flt^  fürchten  bor  (w.  dat)  to  be 

afraid  of. 
{Iti^  ^üten  bor  to  be  on  one's  guard 

against. 
l^  f(^&men  to  be  ashamed. 
{<^  fe^n  to  sit  down, 
l^  {eignen  nad;  to  long  for. 
!4  unterl^alten   mit  to   converse 

with. 
f{(!^  berlaffen  auf  (acc.)  to  depend 

on. 
flt^  berf4>äten  to  be  late. 
fl4  n?etgem  to  refuse. 


IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

919.  Impersonal  verbs  are  conjugated  like  other verbs  throughout 
the  different  moods  and  tenses,  but  are  defective  in  having  only  a 
third  person  sing,  and  no  passive  at  all  (for  exception  see  5,  below). 
The  subject  of  such  impersonal  verbs  is  the  indefinite  ed  expressine 
an  agent  only  in  a  vague  and  most  general  way.  The  impersonal 
construction  in  German  is  a  favorite  one  and  has  been  very  pro- 
ductive,  and  many  verbs  are  now  used  impersonally  which  with 
other  meanings  are  also  personal.  The  foUowing  groups  are  very 
common : 

1.  Verbs  which  express  phenomena  of  nature,  the  time  of  day, 
and  seasons  of  the  year :  ed  regnet  it  rains ;  e0  fc^nett  it  snows ; 
e9  ija^tlt  it  hails;  ed  friert  it  freezes;  ed  bämmert  it  is  twilight;  ed 
tagt  it  is  dawning ;  ed  taut  auf  it  thaws ;  ed  bonnert  it  thunders ; 
ed  Bli^t  it  lightens;  ed  »irb  SRac^t  it  is  getting  quite  dark;  ed  ift 
falt,  narm,  f^if,  and  in  S.G.  mac^t'd  l^et§  ?  (Grillparzer's  Libussa,  2), 
ed  moc^t  falt ;  ed  iji  elf  it  is  eleven  o'clock ;  ed  gel^t  auf  elf;  ed  f^lägt  elf; 
ed  ifi  bunfel;  ed  ift  ®ommer,  ed  lenjt  spring  is  Coming,  has  come,  ed 
|er6flet,  &c. 

2.  Many  reflexive  verbs  or  verbs  used  reflexively :  ed  frogt  fl^^ 
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oB  the  question  arises,  it  is  doubtful  whether ;  e8  jiemt  ffd^  it  is  proper, 
seemly ;  e«  gitt  fld^  ni^t  ßut,  wenn  man  nl^t«  l^ot  (218.  3,  C) ;  e«  ge^t 
jl^  fe^r  gut  the  Walking  is  good,  &c. ;  f«  t>tt\ttf)t  fl(3^  it  is  a  matter 
of  course ;  e8  ereignet  ft^  it  happens ;  wenn  e8  jl(^  gutragen  [oflte,  baf 
if  it  should  unexpectedly  happen  that,  &c. ;  e«  Ijfanbelt  m  um  (w-  acc.) 
it  is  a  question  of,  is  at  stake,  &c. 

3.  Some  trans.  and  intrans.  verbs  are  used  impersonally  to 
indicate  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  expressing  the  action  or 
State  is  thought  of  as  something  indefinite,  vague  or  general : 
(Sd  judte  um  feinen  S^unb  There  was  a  twitching  about  his  mouth. 
(Sd  tupft  Somebody  is  knocking.  @d  Idutet  The  bell  is  rin^ng.  & 
fe|t  ©erläge  There  is  a  quarre!.  (£8  ge^)t  gut  Things  are  going  along 
well.  @d  gel^t  lod  Now  things  are  beginning  in  good  eamest.  Q^ 
gel^t  nl^t  It  won't  do,  it  can't  be  done.  &  pe<|t  fc^let^t  Affairs 
are  in  a  bad  condition.  (Ed  l^at  ®tfaj)x  There  is  danger.  S^orgen 
gel^t'Ä  nac^  ©eutfcä^lanb  To-morrow  we  Start  for  Germany.  Sluf  Ut 
$romenabe  ivogt  ed  )?on  S^enfdben  The  promenade  is  crowded  with 
people.  (Sd  njogte  unb  toBte  There  was  a  heaving  and  raging,  or 
their  minds  we|^e  in  violent  commotion.  S^an^mol  lief  ed  il^m  falt  ben 
Sindtn  J)txai  Many  a  time  a  cold  thrill  ran  down  his  back. 

Sometimes  the  object  in  using  ed  is  to  indicate  an  indefinite  or 
indescribable  something  or  to  impart  a  weird,  ghostly  impression : 
Cd  lä^t  mir  {eine  9ht^e  A  queer  undefinable  feeling  of  unrest  disquiets 
me.  9Bad  giBt'd  ^eute  ?  Cd  gt6t  l^eute  no(^  (Sti^nee  What  will  we  get 
tonday?  We'Il  have  snow  sometime  to-day,  lit  an  undefinable 
something  will  send  us  snow.  Unb  a(d  er  im  willigen  @(^(ummet  lag, 
ten^egt  ed  ftd^  unter  bem  SBette  And  when  he  was  about  to  go  to  sleep 
something  stirs  under  the  bed 

a.  The  impersonal  e6  gibt  fker^  is,  there  are  from  its  unusual  frecjuency 
demands  careful  attention.  The  original  idea  is  that  the  force  of  circum- 
stances  or  the  existing  condition  of  things  will  produce  or  cause  something 
to  come  into  existence,  or  has  caused  it  to  come  into  being  and  it  now 
exists,  can  be  found.  Though  this  original  idea  has  become  somewhat 
obscured,  its  leading  notion  still  remains  that  of  the  existence  of  something 
represented  in  a  vague  or  ^eneial  manner  as  the  decree  of  a  wise  provi- 
dence,  or  the  result  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  or  of  certain  circumstances. 
QA  ^tbt  is  always  in  the  sing,  as  ed  is  the  subject,  and  what  in  English  is  the 
subject  will  in  German  be  in  the  acc,  object  of  the  verb:  <$<  gibt  eine 
93ergeltnng  im  ^tUxi  There  is  such  a  thing  m  life  as  retribution.  Ü^  gab 
feinen  größeren  SD^eijler  in  ber  ^un^  bed  ^IbbunfeCd  ol«  brn  ^oftoc  X^o)}]^iU  Stein 
(Raabe's  Hungerpastar^  chap.  xx).  Öd  gibt  foCc^e  SKenfd^en  There  are  such- 
people.  (5d  gibt  ni^td  IDümmred  ^^  i^n  There  is  nothing  more  stupid  than 
he  is.  2Bad  gtbt'd  9leued  ?  (5d  gibt  ni^td  9lme«  What's  the  news  ?  There  is 
no  news.  (Sd  gibt  <Strctt  unb  Särm  There  is  contention  and  noise  going  on. 
@ei  artig,  fonjl  gibt'd  ©daläge  Be  good,  or  you  will  be  punished.  Seftmt  }U 
a^ttag  gab'd  JtobI  unb  l^eut  gibt*d  nneber  n)f((^m  (see  139. 3.^)  Yestoday  we  haa 
cabbage  for  dinner,  and  to-day  we  shall  have  more. 

After  the  analogy  of  a  number  of  the  above  sentences  where  ed  gibt  is 
used  in  a  broad  general  Statement  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  avoid 
particular  mention,  and  to  State  something  in  a  vague,  general  way:  (Sd 
gibt  ^ier  einen  fungen  9Äenf4en,  ber  feine  äug enmgen  ei«  toenig  mefjr  bewachen  frnnte 
There  is  here  a  young  fellow  (I  do  not  desire  to  point  bim  out)  who  might 
be  a  little  more  guarded  in  his  remarks. 
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In  contrast  to  cd  giBt  is  c6  ifl  there  ts  and  e^  ftnb  tAere  are,  in  the  sing, 
or  pL  as  in  English  according  to  the  logical  sabject.  These  forms  di£fer 
from  cd  gibt  in  that  they  are  used  only  when  definite  individuals  or  places 
are  referred  to,  and  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  any  causes  or  forces 
vhich  have  any  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  person  or  thing  in  that 
place :  (56  gibt  i8ü(bcr,  tie  Beim  crjien  ^lt(f  ©rifl  gu  ))erraten  fc^einen,  im  ©ninbe 
dbec  leerer,  oberffdc^U^er  ^d^aum  ftnb  There  are  books  wkich  atfirst  sight  seem 
to  betray  spirit^  btä  which  are  in  reality  mere  superficial  froth^  but  when  the 
reference  oecomes  definite:  (56  jinb  i»ei  93ü(l^er,  btren  Sefung  i^f  3l^nen  em)>feble 
There  are  (wo  boQks  wkich  I  recommend you  to  read.  Öd  gibt  S3iuinen,  toeldbt 
3nfeften  freffen  There  aro  fiowers  whidi  eat  insects  (an  instance  of  nature's 
wonderful  productive  power),  but  0^6  fiub  fc^öne  Blumen  in  biefem  @trau$ 
There  are  beautiful  flowers  in  this  bouquet.  (Sd  gibt  l^ctoen  in  Slfrifa,  aber 
nii^t  in  (Snrcpa  There  are  lions  in  Africa,  but  not  in  Europe  (which  is  a 
natural  result  of  diiferent  climatic  conditions  and  thö  dinerent  State  of 
dvilization),  but  (56  ftnb  toeifc  (Siefanten  in  biefec  9)l{enagerie  There  are  white 
elephants  in  this  menagerie« 

Note.  The  real  natnie  of  this  construdion  mut  now  be  little  feit»  as  in  many 
dialects  the  object  of  geben  has  become  the  aabject  and  this  incorrect  usage  appears 
occasionally  in  the  literaxy  language :  (50  ijt  ein  St^Xi\,  tt)ie*6  webt  nocb  geben  (Goethe's 
üffaust^  1.  II 75).    (56  muffen  au$  foU^e  Ääuje  geben  {Kölnische  Zeitung, 

4.  Some  verbs  ezpressine  states  of  the  mind  or  body.  They 
fall  into  two  groups  (a  and  o),  of  which  the  second  is  growing  at 
the  expense  of  the  first : 

A.  a.  Those  that  take  an  acc.  of  the  person:  ed  drgert  mtd^ 
I  am  vexed;  ed  betrübt  ntic^  I  am  grieved;  ed  baunrt  tni^,  or  i<^ 
(ebauere,  bag  I  regret  that ;  ed  benft  mi4  (earlier  in  the  period  mid^ 
or  mir,  now  mir,  see  262.  II.  A.  c  and  B.  £/) ;  e6  bünft  (rare  form 
biinfelt)  or  Bebitnf t  (bebünfelt)  mic^  or  mir  it  seems  to  me ;  c0  burflet  or 
bürflet  mt(^,  or  i(^  bin  burfHg  I  am  thirsty,  ic^  butfie  nac^ ;  ed  freut  m\^ 
or  i(^  freue  ntid^  barüBer  I  am  glad,  rejoiced ;  ed  friert  mit^  I  am  cold, 
ed  friert  mi^  an  (w.  dat.  of  the  part  afiected,  as  ben  Sü^en,  sometimes 
also  w.  acc.  bie  9ü$e)  or  with  a  little  different  meaning  in  w. 
acc.  (:  e9  friert  m6:i  bid  in  bie  i^ingerfpi^en),  or  x^  friere  an  (ben  &ü§en),  or 
mir  frieren  bie  %\x^t ;  ed  frdfieU  mi(^  or  sometimes  ntir  (:  bem  ^farr^errn 
fröfielte  oft  in  ber  l^eipeflen  ®lut  beö  3uli — Raabe's  Else  von  der  Tanne); 
t&  gelüflet  or  litftet  mi^  (sometimes  mir)  nad^,  or  id^  gelüfle  or  lüfle  nac^ 
I  lon^  for,  lust  ailer^  ed  lüfiert  mid;  (sometimes  mir)  nati^,  or  i(^  liifiere 
nacl^  f  have  a  desire,  longing  for ;  ed  gereut  or  reut  mid^  (sometimes 
mir)  I  feel  sorry,  feel  remorse ;  ed  hungert  mi(^,  or  i^  bin  l^ungrig  I  am 
hungry ;  ed  iammert  mi^  (in  N.G.  sometimes  also  mir)  it  fills  me  with 
pity;  ed  fucft  mt^  I  itch ;  ed  fd)aubert  mid^  or  mir  (:  Unb  auf  einmal  fd^auberte 
i^r — Wilbrandt's  Vaier  Robinson,  IL  chap.  v)  (uor),  or  id^  fdjaubere 
(Dor  w.  dat.)  I  shudder  (at) ;  ed  f^läfert  mi(^  I  am  sleepy ;  ed  fd^merjt 
mi^  it  pains  me ;  ed  fd^roi^t  miä),  or  more  commonly  ic$  fd^n^t^e  I  am 
perspinng;  ed  verlangt  mi^  (sometimes  mir;  see  262.  II.  B.  d)  nad^ 
(w.  dat),  or  gu  + Infinitive,  I  long  for  or  to,  or  iä)  bcrlange  nac^;  eö 
»unbert  mic^  I  wonder,  am  surprised;  ed  n^urmt  mid^  (or  now  less 
commonly  mir)  it  vexes  me  inwardly. 

6.  Those  that  take  a  dative  of  the  person :  ed  afjnt  mir  (earlier  in 
the  period  also  mid?)  I  have  a  presentiment ;  ed  ifi  mir  befe^rt^ 
.common  in  colloquiad  language  in  the  expression  3d^  ibeif  felber 
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nid^t  xtäit,  wie  mit  Befel^rt  ift  (Telmann*s  Wahrheit,  XIII),  or  3c^  njeif 
nic^t,  ivie  id^  (efe^rt  bin  I  am  sorely  puzzled;  ed  belteBt  fif  pleases 
in  certain  set  expressions,  as  xo\t  ed  Sonett  (elifbt  o^  you  flease^  also 
ed  geliebt  üpUases  in  a  few  expressions,  as  geliebt  ed  @ott  tfGodwälSf 
geliebt'^  ben  @öttent  (Grillparzer's  Libussa,  2);  ed  bdmmett  mirit  dawns 
upon  my  mind ;  ed  benft  mir,  see  262.  II.  A.  c  and  B.  ^;  ed  eilt  mir  I  am 
in  a  hurry,  ed  eilt  3^nen  (a  auf  einmal  ganj  gewaltig,  <&err,  mir  gute  SRa<^t 

Ju  wunfti^en  (Wilbrandt's  Vater  Robinson,  IL  chap.  ii),  also  t^  ^abe 
fite  and  ed  ^refftert  mir :  9(ber  ed  ifl  bo(^  beffer,  ald  baß  @ie  bid  morgen  irarten 
muffen,  wenn  ed  3^nen  fti^on  fo  )}reffiert  (Spielhagen's  Fausiulus,  p.  60),  or 
iti^  bin  ))reffiert ;  ed  efelt  mir  (also  mi(^)  ^or  (w.  dat)  I  am  disgusted  with, 
I  loathe ;  ed  fäUt  mir  ein  it  occurs  to  me ;  ed  fe^lt  mir  an  (w.  dat)  I  lack ; 
e0  gefällt  mir  in  I  find  pleasure  in :  e0  gefaßt  mir  in  SBerlin ;  ed  ge^t  mir  gut 
it  fares  well  with  me ;  ed  gelingt  mir+infin.  w.  ju  I  succeed  in,  &a; 
ed  genügt  mir  it  suffices,  satisfies  me ;  ed  graut,  grauelt  (grduelt),  graufelt 
(gräufelt),  graufl,  grufelt  mir  or  mid^  (oor  w.  dat)  or  ic^  graue,  grau[e]Ie, 
&c.  miti^  (oor)  I  shudder  (at),  ed  ift,  wirb  mir  angft,  bange,  or  sometimes 
i6j  bin  angfl  (originally  a  Substantive,  now  sometimes  construed  as 
a  predicate  adjective)  and  more  commonly  iti^  bin  bange  (originally  an 
aoverb,  now  quite  commonly  feit  as  an  adjective),  bifl  bu  Bange? 
(Otto  "Ernst*  ^fugend  von  heute,  4,  6),  or  ed  bangt  mir  or  miäf  l  am,  am 
getting  anxious,  afraid,  ed  bangt  mir  or  mi^  fiir  (um)  mein  2eben,  meinen 
^reunb,  ^or  bem  i;obe,  or  iti^  bange  mi^  or  iä)  bange  für  etwad  (or  einen)  or 
t>ox  etwad ;  ed  liegt  mir  baran  it  is  of  importance  to  me ;  ed  migfaOt  mir 
it  displeases  me ;  e0  nüj^t  or  nu|t  mir  it  is  of  use  to  me ;  ed  rappelt  i^n 
or  more  commonly  bei  i^m  something  is  wrong  with  him  in  his  upper 
Story;  ed  f^eint  mir  it  seems  to  me ;  ed  f(^want  mir,  baß  I  have  a  feeling 
or  presentiment  that ;  ed  fti^winbelt  mir  (sometimes  mi^)  I  am  giddy, 
dizzy;  edfc^metftmirllikeit;  fein  in  connexion  with  certain  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  as  ed  iß  mir  falt,  warm  I  am  cold,  warm,  ed  ifl  mir  fcl^wac!^ 
I  feel  faint,  ed  ifl  mir  übel  I  feel  sick  at  the  stomach,  ed  iß  mir  wo^l  gu 
a^ut  I  am  in  good  humor,  ed  ifl  mir  lieb  I  am  glad ;  ed  fttf^t  mir  frei  + 
infinitive  w.  ju  I  am  at  liberty  to ;  ed  fielet  mir  an  +  Infinitive  w.  gu  it 
is  becoming  for  me  to ;  ed  tut  or  ifl  mir  (eib  I  am  sorry ;  ed  träumt  mir 
(only  rarely  mi^),  or  i^  träume  I  dream ;  ed  l?erfc^(ägt  mir  nicbtd  it  is 
quite  immaterial  to  me ;  ed  wimt  mir  ))or  etwa0,  or  etwad  ju  tun  I  loathe 
something,  or  to  do  something,  also  with  acc :  S)o^f  ed  wibert  inii^ 
(Hebbel's  Nibelungen,  III,  v,  14). 

B.  a.  The  construction  a  and  b  under  A  may  be  varied  by 
changing  the  order,  either  placing  the  dat.  or  acc.  object  before 
and  the  ed  after  the  verb,  or  by  thus  inverting  the  object  but 
suppressing  the  ed :  ed  graut  mir,  or  mir  graut  ed,  or  mir  graut  Some 
verbs  only  take  the  ed  in  the  inverted  word-order,  when  no  other 
modifiers  follow:  3^  jammert  ed  It  causes  him  pity,  but  3^n  iammert 
M  SiolM  He  pities  the  people.  A  number  of  the  verbs  describing 
a  State  of  mind  or  body  do  not  take  the  ed  at  all  in  the  inverted 
Order :  ^iä)  bünf t,  er  wirb  alt  aRi(^  hungerte.  The  ed  is  sometimes 
lacking  in  the  subordinate  clause,  especially  in  set  expressions: 
Selig  fmb  bie  ba  ^ungert  onb  bürflet  na(^  ber  ^erec^tigfeit  (Matth.  v.  6).  C^d  \% 
aU  ob  iemanb  anberd  bad  SBaffer  trinft,  nac^  bem  mi(^  bürflet  (Spielhagen's 
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Sanniagskind,  II,  5).  69  tfl  ntd^t  !alt,  toie  mi^  bünft  (M.  Heyne, 
Wörterbuch).  SBie  vm  efclt ...  wie  mir  th\i  I  (delle  Grazie's  Vinetä). 
Notice  also  the  sentence  from  Telmann  in  A.  b,  above. 

A^ot€^  In  earlier  periods  of  the  langnage  such  yerbs  did  not  take  a  formal  snbject. 
Thns  the  Omission  of  the  r^  in  the  inveited  order  is  the  sarvival  of  a  once  general 
nsage.  In  modern  German  the  tendenqr  is  to  seek  out  a  formal  snbject  for  a  verb  and 
in  lien  of  a  deiinite  one  to  make  nse  of  the  indefinite  e6. 

b,  Observe  that,  though  the  impersonal  construction  may  some- 
times  be  replaced  by  the  personal,  as  in  66  friert  i^n,  or  er  friert 
He  isfreezing,  sometimes  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  them. 
The  impersonal  construction  indicates  that  the  force  exerted  comes 
from  without,  whiie  the  personal  subiect  indicates  that  the  act 
comes  from  the  subject:  6r  friert  unb  pungert  avA  ®eij  He  freezes 
and  goes  hungir  from  pure  stinginess.  Here  the  impersonal 
construction  coufd  not  be  used. 

5.  An  impersonal  construction  with  ed  either  expressed  or  under- 
stood  is  found  in  the  passive  of  verbs  that  govem  the  gen,  or  dat, 
and  with  many  other  intransitives,  an  idiom  that  is  quite  foreign  to 
our  language.     Note  the  foUowing  points : 

A.  In  transferring  a  sentence  from  the  active  to  the  passive,  the 
acc.  as  in  English  becomes  nom.,  but  the  gen.,  dat.,  and  a  prep. 
phrase  remain  unchanged  and  the  subject  becomes  ed  expressed  or 
understood :  (active)  er  fpottet  meiner )  (passive)  ed  wirb  meiner  gefpottet, 
or  meiner  ivirb  gefpottet  3  er  fc^mei^elt  mir,  ed  n?irb  mir  ^on  i^vx  gefd7mei<^(t, 
or  mir  n?irb  )oon  i^m  gefti^meic^elt«  6r  fti^icfte  mid^  na^  bem  %jt  He 
sent  me  for  the  physician.  66  iß  nac^  bem  9(rgt  gefcl^idt  werben  The 
physician  has  been  sent  for.  3^  $a6e  an  i^n  gefc^rieSen  I  have  written 
to  him.  6d  ifi  an  i^n  gefc^rieben  n^orben  He  has  been  written  to. 
When  the  agent  is  not  expressed  as  in  the  last  sentence,  this 
impersonal  passive,  as  in  B  below,  represents  an  activity  only 
in  a  general  way  without  reference  to  a  definite  agent  For  fuUer 
description  of  this  construction,  see  268.  i. 

B.  The  impersonal  passive  of  such  intransitives  as  have  no 
object  at  all  and  such  transitives  as  are  used  like  intransitives 
without  an  object  does  not  represent  the  subject  (see  a,  below) 
as  acted  on,  but  denotes  in  quite  a  general  way  an  activity  or 
a  State  in  and  of  itself  without  reference  to  a  definite  subject, 
and  with  no  reference  whatever  to  a  direct  object :  68  trirb  gelaufen 
There  is  running  going  on ;  6d  n}urbe  immer  oiel  ge^^Iaubert,  gefc^erjt 
itnb  gelacht  There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  chatting,  joking  and 
laughing.  Oben  »irb  getankt  There  is  dancing  going  on  upstairs. 
6d  wirb  no(^  gef(^Iafen  Some  people  are  still  asleep.  9ür  ben  lieben 
Jtönig  unb  «gfrrn  wirb  [personal  passive]  aOed  getan,  wirb  [impersonal 
passive]  treulich  gefdm^ft,  wirb  [impers.]  wiQig  geblutet,  wirb  [impers.] 
freubig  in  ben  Xob  gegangen,  für  i^n  wirb  [impers.]  me^r  a(d  geworben :  für 
ibn  werben  [pers.]  flarfen  «&erjen0  au($  bie  «ftinber  geopfert  (Vilmar's 
Literaturgeschichte),  ^an  vxa^  ®olbat  fein  fiir  fein  Sanb  ober  qxl^  £iebe  ju 
ber  ®a(^e;  für  bie  gefod^ten  wirb. 

a.  In  principal  propositions  etf  can  only  stand  as  the  first  word  in  this 
construction,  and  also  that  in  A,  and  drops  out  when  some  other  word  takes 
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the  first  place«  It  is  omitted  as  a  rule  in  subordinate  dauses  with  transposed 
word-onier. 

b,  This  construction  can  only  be  used  with  intransitives  which  express 
an  activity  or  condition  that  Stands  in  a  relation  to  a  free  moral  agent: 
Gd  toiib  Qt^e^en,  ^ffc^Iafm  They  (indefinite)  are  eating,  sleeping,  bat  not  (K 
toitb  ßtfunfett^  Seblt^t,  geraufd^t  There  is  a  spaikling,  it  is  lightening,  theie  is  a 
rushmg  of  water. 

r.  In  certain  set  expressions  a  trans.  verb  and  its  object  are  conceived 
of  as  together  forming  the  idea  of  an  activity,  and  hence  the  verb  with  its 
object,  both  together  being  treated  as  a  simple  intrans«,  may  form  this 
impersonal  passive :  (Stf  lourte  Sttqfi  (acc  pL)  gef^oBeti  There  was  playing  at 
ninepins  goin^  on.  9l{aß(o0  tourbe  fortgewirf t,  gen>ap(t,  geüBt,  gef (eibet  unb  äSenmmbctc 
(acc.  pL)  geseilt  (Kohlrausch).  Unter  biefen  tturbe  fleif ig  j^arten  gef)>ieU,  gemagigte 
$arf)n:omenabcn  gnnad^t,  ben  llaftlfmtben  ge^ulbigt  unb  unabfel^Bac  ))ie(  ,,Eainieaeg«ffm  " 
(Suttner's  Die  Waffen  nieder!  III).  3n  ben  St^if^^PHiufm  auf  bcm  ^n^ofe 
kDurbe  nur  nod^  ©olbotcn  gef^ielt  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer^  xv). 

6.  In  many  idioms  the  impersonal  construction  is  found:  Sd 
fommt  barauf  an,  o(  (with  a  foUowing  subordinate  clause)  It  depends 
upon  whether.  (Id  gefid^iel^t  il^m  xt^i  It  serves  him  right«  S)ad 
fli6t'd  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  S^it  feiner  9T5mmisf ett  i|l  e9  ntd^t  mit  ^et 
His  piety  doesn't  amount  to  muchl 


PARTICLES. 

220.  A  particie  is  a  v^ord  that  cannot  be  inflected  at  alL  Par- 
ticles  are  divided  into  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
inteijections,  but  these  classes  cannot  always  be  sharply  defined, 
as  many  prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  also  reckoned  among 
adverbs. 

Note,  Partides  are  in  most  part  fossilized  caie  forms,  being  either  simple  cases  of 
nonnSy  or  pronounSy  or  a  case  with  a  governing  preposition.  These  caae  fonns  are  in 
part  still  discemiblei  as  will  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  artides.  Also  the  different 
obliqne  cases  of  real  nonns  are  often  nsed  adverbiaUy  instead  of  adverbial  partides,  or 
as  prepositions  instead  of  pure  prepositions.  A  small  number  of  adverbs  oerived  from 
nouns  and  espedally  pronouns  have  forms  that  cannot  be  bronght  into  relation  mth 
known  £ase  forma. 


ADVERBS. 

221.  Definition.  The  adverb  (i.  e.  belonging  to  a  verb)  is  tr\^e 
to  its  name,  a  particie  principally  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
a  verb,  but  it  may  also  modify  an  adjective  or  another  adverb :  3>fr 
©türm  tobt  fe^r;  ein  fel^r  heftiger  ©türm;  ein  fel&r  l^eftig  toBenber  ©türm. 

a,  The  adverb  is  often  used  alone  withoot  reference  to  a  verb,  adjective, 
or  other  adverb :  herein  1  come  in  !  oorioärtd !  forward !  auf,  auf,  itameroben  1 

The  Function  and  Form  of  Adverbs-  and  Adjectives 

compared. 

222. 1.  The  adverb  borders  very  closely  in  its  nature  upon  the  adjective. 
It  modifies  a  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
adjective  modifies  a  noun«    Thus  in  general  out  of  any  adjective  an  adverb  can 
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be  formed»  and  there  results  a  large  number  of  parallel  fonns-«an  inflected 
one  modifying  a  noun  and  an  uninflected  one  modifying  a  verb,  adjective,  or 
other  adverb. 

2.  The  adverb  has  usually  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  uninflected  form  of 
the  adjective.  Only  in  earlier  periods  of  the  language  were  they  distinguished 
in  form,  Thus  as  the  adverb  has  to-day  usually  the  same  form  as  the 
predicate  adjective,  and  as  both  often  approach  each  other  closely  in  nature, 
the  boundary  between  their  respective  functions  is  not  always  sharply  defined. 
Hence  an  adverb  is  often  used  for  an  adjective,  where  there  is  no  corresponding 
adjective.  Many  adverbs  which  are  now  used  adjectively  were  originally 
used  as  true  adverbs,  modifiers  of  a  verb,  and  did  not  take  on  adjective  func- 
tion  until  after  the  verb  (i.e.  participle)  had  been  dropped  and  they  themselves 
stood  alone  in  the  predicate,  and  were  feit  as  the  real  predicate  comple- 
ment :  ^er  Ringer  ifi  aB(gef erlagen).  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  below  that 
these  adverbs  assumed  adjective  function  first  in  the  predicate.  That  they 
later  were  also  used  attributively  and  have  taken  on  adjective  inflection  is 
only  a  natural  development.  The  foUowing  cases  of  interchange  of  function» 
or  form,  or  of  both  between  adjectives  and  adverbs  occur : 

A.  An  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  often  takes  on  adjective  function  whea 
there  is  no  corresponding  adjective : 

a.  In  the  predicate  to  express  rest  in  a  place  or  a  condition,  often  with 
the  verb  fein,  and  sometimes  as  objective  predicate  after  the  verbs  (äffen  and 
toiffen,  and  sometimes  when  no  verb  is  expressed :  C^:  itl  ba.  51>ie  %üx  ifl  ju. 
3(^  toeig,  lag  itfx  fccrt  I  know  that  he  is  there,  leave  him  there.  4tcr  [ifi] 
bet  ergrimmte  Seltj^erv^bort  [tfl]  bte  ^VLX^itxXx^  (SchiVier's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans ^ 
3>  6).    ^  i|i  gufdeben  (lit.  inpeace), 

b.  In  the  predicate  to  express  motion  to  or  from  a  place,  lit.  or  figura- 
tively,  usually  with  the  verb  fein :  Sie  flnb  fort  They  are  gone.  ^ie  Sinterraat 
tfl  guxir  (4e)rein  ^in).  <5r  ifl  )9on  bort  He  is  from  that  place,  dh  ifl  aud  (from) 
Sranfretd^.    (Sd  tfl  autf  mit  i^m  It  is  all  over  with  him. 

c.  In  the  predicate  to  express  time :  (50  ttMir  im  SJ^är).  5Da0  Jtongeit  iß  auf. 
2)00  ifi  nun  »ocbei. 

iL  Attributively,  foUowing  the  noun  that  it  limits,  in  the  case  of  those 
dasses  of  adverbs  described  in  o,  ^,  c.  IDet  3Rann  ba  the  man  yonder ;  ber 
ba  ^\it^  He  on  high ;  ber  93erg  bort  the  mountain  yonder ;  bie  ^a^tt  ^ier^er  the 
joumey  to  this  place ;  bie  $lu0fid^t  auf  ben  Stuf ;  ctn  äOort  fut0  ^er| ;  ber  8aum 
brüben;  bie  J(ämvfe  in  ben  Sauren  1813-15,  &c. 

e,  Sometimes  in  the  predicate,  in  case  of  adverbs  of  manner  after  fein 
and  sometimes  toerben :  <i0  tfl  fo,  anber0  It  is  thus,  different.  @0  iß  umfonfl, 
or  )9ergeben0  It  is  in  vain*  (5c  ifi  red^ta,  !inT0  He  is  right-handed^  left-handed. 
(Sr  toirb  mir  jutoiber  He  is  becoming  disagreeable  to  me.  (50  tfl  mir  toe^  gu 
fßlut  I  feel  sore  at  heart. 

y.  In  dialect  or  populär  language  in  case  of  an  adverb  of  manner,  when 
it  Stands  before  a  noun  in  the  attributive  relation:  (S0  gibt  fo  ®än0d^fn 
(i.  e.  girls),  bie  \^x&\^  loeid^e  Sd^n&bet  l^en  (H.  Hoffmann's  Wider  den  Kur-- 
Jürsten^  chap.  i). 

if.  In  the  Superlative  (112. 3.  B)  in  the  predicate,  instead  of  a  Superlative 
adyective :  IDer  @turm  ttar  9xx  l^ftigflen  gegen  Stbenb. 

B.  As  a  number  of  adverbs  (as  those  in  A,  a,  by  r,  i)  could  stand  as  an 
adjective  in  the  predicate,  it  was  only  a  natund  development  for  them  to 
assume  adjective  function  also  in  the  attributive  relation.  Thus  na^e,  fem, 
feiten,  gnfrieben,  \)ot^n'ben,  Befien1>e,  eingetn,  tägUd^,  ungefähr,  teilwetfe,  anbertoeit.  xot\ 
See,  have  developed  into  füll  adjectives  with  adjective  inflection.  Other 
adverbs  which  have  not  proceeded  so  far  in  this  development  are  thus  used 
in  dialect  and  occasionally  appear  in  the  literary  language:  3(6  mu§te  alfo 
^n  gangen  Xag  Ginlabmtgeu  an  afler^nb  unintereffante  unb  SittPi^cte  (see  A.^) 
9)tcnf(^m  »rrfaffen  (Hermann  Bahr  in  Theater^  chap.  ix).    Dialect  goes  much' 

Aa 
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farther,  and  uses  other  adverbs  adjectively :  (in  gnc^  or  amt6  dmfttt  a  dosed 
Window  ;  ber  ^inene  @tu((  the  broken  chair,  &c.  Notice  nere  that  the  adverbs 
2U  and  Ijin  usually  become  juen  and  leinen  in  adj.  function.  Quite  a  number 
of  other  adverbs  can  also  m  the  literary  language  take  on  aojective  fonctkm 
and  inflection  when  they  add  the  suffix  ig ;  see  246.  II.  9. 2.  B. 

C.  In  the  case  of  verbal  nouns  in  ^ung  and  nouns  denoting  agents  in  sn 
the  adjective  in  fact  fills  the  office  of  the  adverb,  as  these  nouns  have  in  reaiity 
the  meaning  and  force  of  verbs.  Thus  in  etiu  ^utt  ®r)&^(ung  a  goad  storj 
and  ein  q^vXtt  ^\^tta  goodstory^telleriht,  adjective  marks  the  efTectiveness  of 
an  action  and  not  the  quality  of  an  object.  In  some  cases  such  expressions 
may  be  ambiguous,  as  the  adjective  may  also  refer  to  the  author  of  the 
action,  and  not  the  action.  Hence  such  expressions  cannot  be  freely  fonn^ 
We  may  say  ein  guter  SBeoba(!6ter,  (Rebner,  (Reiter,  @d^d^fpie(er,  (Sd^tvimmeT,  &c, 
but  not  ein  fd^oner  ©d^reiber,  &c.  In  such  cases  in  German  we  must  usually 
take  recourse  to  Compound  nouns:  ber  flfrü^ufjle^  or  ^^anf  early  riser, 
®46nfd^reiBer  good  penman,  S^inf(^medPer  one  with  a  fine  sense  ojf  taste,  Song« 
fd^I&fer  Ute  sleeper,  &c. 

D.  In  dialect  the  adverb  Standing  before  an  adjective  is  often  erroneoosly 
taken  for  an  adjective»  and  hence  assumes  adjective  inflection:  ein  goaici 
(instead  of  ^<x\v^  guter  9Rann. 

£.  The  adverb  has  in  N.H.G.  given  up  in  the  positive  and  comparative 
the  special  form  which  it  had  in  earlier  periods,  and  assumed  the  exacf 
form  of  the  predicate  adjective.  However,  m  poetry,  elevated  diction,  and  in 
case  of  a  few  isolated  adverbs  even  in  prose  we  stiU  find  occasionally  the 
old  adverbial  form ;  see  Note.  In  the  Superlative  the  adverb  has  in  N.H.G. 
developed  new  special  forms  (see  114),  one  of  which  is,  however,  also  used 
adjectively  in  the  predicate  (see  112. 3.  B). 

Note,  In  M.H.G.  the  positive  of  the  adverb  was  often  distingnished  firom  the  adjec- 
tive by  the  ending  e,  and  even  to-day  some  adverbs  have  alongiide  of  their  shoit  form 
also  the  M.H.G.  form  in  e,  especially  lange«  feme^  gerne,  ftiQe,  and  in  poetry  and 
elevated  diction  also  others  as  gurücfe,  &c.  In  M.nlG.  some  adverbs  were  distin- 
guished  from  the  nninflected  form  of  mntated  adjectives  by  taking  no  mutation,  and 
fhis  nsage  is  still  found  in  the  classics^  and  even  to-day  in  poetry :  8Btr  (aBen  feine 
9]l}agb ;  vtug  fo^en,  fegen,  ftricfen  |  unb  nd^en,  «nb  (aufen  fru^  «nb  n>at  (now  fi^t).-^ 
Goethe's Faust^  311 1-2.  lEBad  beginnt  i^t morgen  fru^?  (for frü^)  (Geibel).  AU feeUag 
for  this  differentiation  of  form  has  in  general  disappeaied,  so  that  in  the  few  cases  in 
prose  where  double  forms,  one  for  the  adverb,  one  for  the  adjective,  still  exist,  each  foim 
has  taken  on  a  different  meaning:  fc^ott  already^  bat  f4ön  beauiiful\  faß  alm^tt^ 
bot  \t^ßrm,  @46n  and  feft  are  now  also  used  adverbially  and  then  take  the  meaning 
of  the  adjectives  f((ön  and  fefl — becMtifully^firmfy*  As  here  in  case  of  f<(on  and  fd^ön» 
fafi  and  fefl,  so  also,  in  general,  related  forms  whidb  have  become  separated  from  each 
other  in  speech-feeling  may  soon  drlft  apart  in  meaning.  For  caset  of  the  sorvivml  of 
the  older  meaning  of  f((on,  see  223.  IL  3.  a  and  XI.  A.  €  and/  In  M.H.G.  the  com- 
parative of  the  adverb  differed  from  the  uninflected  comparative  form  of  the  adjective 
in  that  it  lacked  mutation.    For  a  snrvival  of  tliis  older  usage  aee  U7.  i.  </. 

Classification  of  Adverbs. 

223.  Adverbs  and  adverbial  constructions  may  be  divided 
according  to  their  meaning  into  the  foUowing  dasses: 

I.  Adverbs  of  Place  which  fall  into  the  following  subdivisions, 
indicating : 

I.  Rest  in  a  place  near  the  Speaker:  I^iet  here  and  I^ie  in  early  N.H.G;, 
and  still  used  in  poetry,  also  in  prose,  in  the  set  expression  l^ie  itnb  ^ 
here  and  there ;  ^iet  accompanied  by  other  adverbs  which  mark  some  place 
near  the  Speaker  more  accurately,  as  ^ier  eben  here  above,  ^tet  unten  here 
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below,  l^tct  ottfen  oatside  here,  here  in  a  foreign  land,  ^iev  fibta  (always  con* 
tracted ;  see  below)  here  on  this  side  (of  the  ocean,  river,  question,  &c.),  l^Ur 
»onte  here  in  front,  written  together  in  Ibicnie'ben  here  below,  on  earth,  &c. ; 
contractions  of  the  preceding,  as  ^bcn  for  l^ie  oben,  Raufen  for  l^te  auf en,  were 
formerly  in  use,  but  are  now  common  only  in  dialect  except  l^uben  for  l^ie 
tbtn :  madtxt  9Rdnnrr  flonben  ^übett  unb  brüBen  Brave  men  stood  on  this  side  (of 
the  question)  and  on  the  other  side. 

2.  Rest  or  motion  near  the  Speaker  according  to  the  verb  used,  in  adverbs 
compounded  of  ^icr  and  some  prep.  (see  14L5.Ar  for  the  accent):  hieran 
near  this^  (ietbei  by  this,  l^ierauf  upon  this,  ^ientnttt  under  this,  (terati^  out  of 
this,  ^imn  in  this,  hierüber  over  this,  conceming  this,  l^ierum  around  this, 
l^ift^tt  to  this,  to  this  end,  ^iemebcn  beside  this ;  with  preposition  preceding 
and  written  apart :  von  l^ict  or  (in  elevated  diction)  ))on  Rinnen  from  here,  &c. 

3.  Motion  toward  the  Speaker  either  in  a  general  way  expressed  by  ^er 
or  in  a  specific  way  expressed  by  a  preposition  in  composition  with  ^er,  very 
frequently  with  contraction,  as  (^)nin'ter,  (^)Tau6',  (^e)i:ein'  (the  one  prep.  in 
dianges  its  form  to  ein  in  these  adverbial  Compounds),  (^)tä'ber,  I^eti^ov', 
(be)tuni',  ^Ktjtt',  l^mie'bev,  (^)tan',  gerbet',  (W^itf /  (W^b' ;  with  preceding  prep. 
and  adverb,  as  9on  oben  \fx,  ))on  eben  ^entnter ;  the  indefinite  trgenb  tool^r  from 
somewhere,  &c. :  Jlcmm  l^r  Come  here.  (9c  fitigt  tN>n  bec  $ln^6^  ^erunter  He  is 
descending  from  the  height  (towards  the  Speaker),  itontmen  €ie  l^in  Come 
in  (the  room  where  I  am).  IDec  (Regen  fhömt  wxt  ben  äBolfen  ^erab.  ®r  muf 
Sjxx^  n>teber  von  oben  (upstairs)  l^etunter  fommen. 

o.  In  many  cases  the  idea  of  motion  towards  the  Speaker  contained  in 
1^  disappears,  and  then  this  particle  simply  means  motion  or  rest  with 
reference  to  some  other  Person  or  thing  which  is  represented  as  the  point 
of  departure,  centre  of  attraction,  or  as  itself  being  in  motion,  sometimes 
implying  in  case  of  motion  that  the  person  preceding  or  following  the 
person  in  (^uestion  keeps  step  with  him  or  goes  at  the  same  rate  of  speedj 
sometimes  implying  that  the  one  party  is  m  pursuit  of  the  other:  Ch  iji 
»on  ^Berlin  l^er  He  is  from  Berlin.  @ie  flanben  a((e  nengierig  ixcx  i^n  \flx,  IDec 
(»eibucf  läuft  neben  bent  Sogen  \fix,  ^ie  fRufif  ge^t  »or,  bet  Xrof  hinter  bem  3ug^ 
l^er.  @ie  toareu  f(^neU  ^tnter  (in  hot  pursuit  oQ  bem  Slu^i^er  1^.  (5t  ifl  fe$c 
leintet  bem  ®e(te  ^er  He  is  after  money. 

It  sometimes  xepresents  an  action  merely  as  proceeding  in  a  given  way 
without  reference  to  directio^  toward  a  definite  object :  C^tf  gebt  lujltg  ^er  They 
are  having  a  gay  time.  In  N.G,  colloquial  language  the  force  of  ^r  has 
become  so  faint  that  its  original  meaning  is  now  no  longer  feit,  and  hence 
it  is  even  used  instead  of  I^in  to  denote  motion  from  the  Speaker :  (S^e^n 
®te  rüber  (for  herüber  instead  of  the  literary  l^initbet)  unb  forVcrn  @ie  i^n  auf,  et 
foU  ben  SDiefemoeg  fofort  freigeben  (Halbe's  Haus  Rosenhagen^  iii,  p.  124). 

4.  Motion  y^<;i»  the  Speaker  either  in  a  general  way  expressed  by  bar  (see 
D,  below)  or  more  commonly  ^tn  or  in  a  specific  way  expressed  by  a  prep.  in 
composition  with  ^in,  very  Irequently  with  contraction,  as  (bi)nan',  (bi)nauf, 
(bi)nab^  (^i)nun'ter,  (^i)nau< ,  (f)i)nein'  (the  one  prep.  in  changes  its  form  in  these 
adverbial  Compounds  to  ein),  (^i)nü'bn(;  with  preceding  adverb,  as  oben  bin 
superficially,  touching  upon  a  topic  lightly  in  passing,  oben  ^inau^  (see  example 
bdow),  ttgenb  too^in'  somewhere :  (S^cbe  rec^ttf  l^in  Tum  to  the  right.  Q^r  )>olterte 
einen  ^tein  in  bie  Xiefe  l^inab  He  roUed  a  stone  with  a  great  crash  inta  the 
chasm  below.  3d^  loeig  ni^t,  vorauf  ec  I)inaud  h>iU  I  do  not  know  what  he  is 
driving  at.  (5r  l^t  ftdi^  nur  fo  obenbin  barüber  geäußert  He  did  not  express  himself 
fiilly  conceming  the  matter.  C^  n>il(  oben  ^inatt6  He  is  haughty,  gives  himself  airs. 

A.  Besides  ^in  also  I06  and  gu  can  be  used  with  reference  to  movement 
towards  a  goal,  but  with  different  shades.  ^in  simply  points  to  the  goal, 
while  }U  implies  a  lively  unceasing  exertion  to  reach  the  desired  «nd,  and 
lo4  emphasizes  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  often  implies  that  up  to 
this  time  something  has  prevented  action  thoughall  was  in  zeadiness,  and 

A  a2 
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hence  often  denotes  a  sudden^  ^iolent  breaking  forthi  9hin  \6^\tii  nur  ^ts, 
baf  f€  9\it  toirb  Now  fire  away  at  the  mark  that  the  matter  (as  to  who  would 
tum  out  to  be  the  best  marksman)  may  have  an  end !  (Bc^ieSt  |n !  Shoot 
away  with  all  your  skill,  and  don't  stop  tili  you  hit  it  1  3mmer  gu  1  Go  right 
ahead  with  all  your  mighti  ©c^iept  (od !  Don't  wait  longer,  fire  away  X  di 
l^at  3a^TC  lang  bebdc^tig  unb  fleti^  auf  bte6  3iel  l^ingearbtitet ;  nü^nfl  bu,  toenn  bs 
nun  ohne  Sebac^t  barauf  (od  arbettcfl,  ed  i^nt  glei^  tun  gu  lonncn  ?  IDet  3oiit  bcd 
®mrra(d  bra(!^  (od. 

B.  $tn  may  not  only  denote  modon  fronty  on  a  level  surface,  but  may 
also  denote  movement  downward  towards  a  point  at  some  distance  away 
from  the  Speaker,  in  tbis  sense  4t  is  synonymous  with  unter,  titeber,  and 
^aB  or  ^inab,  l^untet  or  l^inunter,  according  to  the  relation  to  the  Speaker. 

o.  ^in  simply  denotes  direction  downward  towarda  point  at  some  distance 
from  the  Speaker,  nieber  without  any  reference  to  the  Speaker  emphasizes  the 
idea  that  the  direction  is  from  above  downward,  unter  adds  to  the  idea  of 
niebet  that  in  the  course>of  the  downward  motion  the  object  disappears  bdow 
something :  IDer  Slpfel  fteX  auf  bte  (Sibe  ^in  or  nieber.  (Sin  ind  Saffer  gdscrfciKr 
@tein  {tuft  nieber  or  (to  express  out  of  sight,  below  the  8ur£ELce)  unter.  Son 
bem  9(u9enb(t(!  an,  koo  ein  ©efiitn  futminiert,  feinen  ^ö^epunft  etreid^t  ^at,  (Infi  ed 
nieber ;  erfi  toenn  ed  anf&ngt  unter  ben  ^ori^ont  gu  treten,  unb  bem  ©eftd^tdfreid  gn  eot» 
fc^toinben,  finft  ed  unter. 

b,  Moreover,  nieber  seems  more  suitable  for  elevated  diction  where  the  idea 
of  slow  and  gradual  motion  enters  into  it :  [IDer  <S(^tffenbe]  fte^t  bie  Sderge  fc^ 
blau,  bie  f(!^eibenben,  fte^t  in  bod  9Reer  ffe  niebeijlnfen  (Goethe). 

c  (•di)naB'  or  (^e)rab'  simply  denote  motion  downward,  whüe  ^imin'tcr  or 
Iberun'ter  add  to  this  conception  that  the  whole  distance  in  question  is  passed 
over:  ($r  glitt  einige  <Stufen  l^erab,  fam  bann  ind  ©türmen  unb  fiel  fo  bte  gjaii|c 
Xceppe  herunter.  ^  (&$t  |td^  l^erab  He  condescends  (lets  himself  down  a  little)» 
but  (5r  ifl  in  feinen  93ermögend))er^d(tniffen  gang  l^ntergefommeu  He  is  in  veiy 
straitened  circumstances  (dropped  clear  down  from  wealth  to  poverty). 

C.  ($i)nan'  with  a  prep.  denotes  a  general  movement  forward  on  a  plane 
surface  with  the  Intention  of  approaching  something,  with  an  adverbial 
acc.  it  may  also  add  to  the  idea  of  pushing  forward,  the  conception  of  an 
upward  movement,  and  can  refer  to  the  whole  distance  in  question  or  a 
part,  while  l^inauf  denotes  only  movement  upward,  and  implies  usually  that 
the  whole  distance  in  question  is  passed  over :  SEßir  ritten  an  bm  Seinb  ^inan. 
(5r  fii^r  ben  <Strom  l^inan  (up  stream).  3d^  ^ieg  bie  0uabemtre)>^>e  l^inan  unb  trat  in 
eine  $Bor!^((e.  (5r  gel^t  ben  iSerg  binan  (is  ascending).  Ch:  ge^t  man(^ma(  ben  Sktg 
hinauf  (to  the  top).    (Sr  ifl  auf  bad  IDa^  l^inaufgefliegen. 

o.  (^e)ran'  denotes  near  approach  to  or  movement  toward  the  Speaker  on 
a  plane  surface  or  with  upward  movement,  while  ^rauf  implies  direction 
toward  the  Speaker,  but  only  with  upward  movement :  is^  toinfte  t^n  gu  mir 
l^ran.  Cfr  Vetterte  gu  mir  ^eran.  kommen  ^ie  ^tauf  Come  upstairs  (where  I 
am). 

b.  9ln  and  (^)ran'  differ  in  that  an  denotes  a  contact  or  simply  movement 
forward  or  upward,  while  ^eran  denotes  a  movement  toward  a  definite  goal : 
9ßan  rennt  unvorflc^tig  an  einen  $fojl(n  an,  but  (Sr  rennt  and  3ie(  ^eran.  S)ad 
SBafler  f4^tti((t  an,  but  (5d  f(^n>i((t  gu  einer  getoiffen  ^o^e  ^ran. 

D.  In  early  N.H.G.  bar  (O.H.G.  xiara)  was  used  with  the  force  of  ba^tn, 
i.  e.  with  reference  to  a  definite  place :  2)ie  Wiener  aber  famen  bar  (Acts  v.  22). 
To-day  it  is  employed  less  definitely  with  the  force  of  (in,  but  is  used  only  in 
a  few  Compounds.:  barbieten,  barbringen,  borgeben,  barlegen,  barretc^,  box^eflea, 
bartnn. 

5.  Moti«n,  action,  or  change  in  a  figurative  or  moral  sense,  without  expres* 
sion  of  a  definite  direction  to  or  from  the  Speaker,  or  at  least  with  no 
conscious  feeling  of  such  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker,  is  always  expressed 
by  ^er  simple  and  in  Compounds :  Qfr  blidt  auf  und  (erob  He  looks  down  on  us. 
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Gr  ^t  ben  $m«  l^itoB^crf^t  He  has  lowered  the  price.  (5r  ifi  (^)tm%tfaUtn  He 
bas  been  taken  in  (lit.  fallen  in).  Thus  süso  many  other  figurative  expres- 
sions:  ein  ®u(^  Ifieraua^ebcn  to  edit  a  book,  irmanb  )»on  oBen  ^rab  bemänteln  to 
treat  somebody  as  an  inferior,  einen  ^enintec  machen  to  take  somebody  down 
(from  bis.  bigh  borse). 

6.  Rest  or  motion  witb  tbe  idea  of  distance  from  tbe  Speaker; 

a^  Rest  in  a  place  at  some  distance  from  the  Speaker,  as  borten  (poetic) 
or  bort  yonder ;  in  connection  witb  otber  adverbs,  as  bort  oben,  up-  yonder, 
bort  unten  down  yonder,  &c. 

d»  Motion  from  the  Speaker  to  some  point  distantL  ^ortl^in  yonder,  to 
tbat  place,  witb  accent  upon  tbe  first  syllable  to  empbasize  tbe  place  and 
on  tbe  second  syllable  tx>.  empbasize  motion ;  bort  (^i)nauf  tip  yonder,  bort 
(()t)nunter,  &c.  £xs. :  S^ort'^in  gu  fielet  man  noc^  Zutmt  oon  SRabrib  Away  in  tbat 
direction,  one  still  sees  spires  of  Madrid.  2)a  loirb  bort^in'  batf  £)^r  lieblii^ 
gebogen  The  ear  is  charmed  and  attracted  in  tbat  direction.  IDort  hinunter 
muffen  ioir  We  must  go  down  yonder. 

c  Motion  toward  tbe  Speaker  from  some  point  distant :  IDort^er  (accented 
as  bortljin ;  see  ^,  above),  or  \)on  bort^^er,  or  oon  torten  (poetic)  from  yonder,  &c. 
3^  fotttme  bort'^er.  —  J^ommfl  bu  toirftic^  bort^er'?  I  come  from  tbat  place.  Do 
you  really  come  from  tbere  ? 

7.  Rest  or  motion  witbout  expressing  definitely  neamess  to  tbe  Speaker 
or  distance. 

A.  2)a  tbere,  bafelbfl^  (demon.  and  reL)  at  tbat  place,  at  wbicb.  place,  ba^er', 
einher'  alon^„  oon  ba  from  tbere,  ba^er^  (accented  upon  tbe  last  syllable  except 
to  empbasize  especially  the  place),  or  oon  ba^er',  er  (in  elevated  diction)  ))on 
bannen  from  tbat  place,  \>a})\n  (accented  in,  tbe  same  manner  as  baffer)  or  in 
early  N.H.G.  bar  (see  4.  D,  above)  to  tbat  place :  @r  ijl  f^on  bo.  @r  eilt  ba^er' 
He  IS  speeding  along.  3(^  fomme  eben  bal^er',  or  ^a  fomme  i(^  eben  ^er  \  18on 
aüeigenfel«?  JDa'fter  bin  tc^  Are  you  from  Weissenfeis?  Tbat  is  tbe  place 
1  come  from.    IDa'^et  fommt  bie  aange  SSenotmtng. 

B.  ^a  accompanied  by  adverbs :  ba  oben  up  tbere,  in  beaven,  ba  unten  down 
tbere,  ba  aufen  out  tbere,  out  of  doors,  ba  innen  inside  tbere,  barüben  (usually 
contracted ;  see  below)  over  on  tbat  side,  on  the  otber  side  of  tbe  ocean,  in 
tbe  otber  world,  &c. ;  tbe  preceding  very  frequently  contracted  as  broben, 
brunten,  braupen^  brinnen^  brüben,  &c. ;  aJso  witb  a  double  ba^  as  ba  b[a]roben,  ba 
bninten,  &c. 

C.  IDa  (bar  before  a  vowel)  in  composition  witb  prepositions,  witb  accent 
usually  upon  tbe  prep.,  except  to  especially  empbasize  tbe  place,  bence 
usually  contracted  (see  141. 5.  A):  b(a)ran',  babei',  b(a)rauf,  b(a)run'ter, 
b(a)rau«',  b(a)rein',  b(a)rin',  b(a)rü'ber,  ba\)or',  ba^in'ter,  bajtoif^'en,  b(a)rum',  &c. 
(^•trug  eine  Sttttt]  baran'  tt>ar  eine  atte  3Rimge.  3(^  fal^re  l^ie'ran  unb  bu  fä^rji 
ba'ran  111  drive  up  bere  and  you  drive  up  tbere. 

a.  Earlier  in  the  period  and  still  in  coUoquial  and  populär  language  these 
Compounds  are  separated,  and  often  tbe  ba  is  lacking  altogetber ;  see  141. 5. 
A.  d,  Note, 

b.  Tbe  O.H.G.  had  two  forms  corresponding  to  N.H.G.  ba,  namely  dara 
(now  bar,  still  preserved  in  tbe  group  m  4.  D,  above)  and  dar,  tbe  latter 
of  wbicb  now  takes  tbe  place  of  both  in  tbis  construction,  usually  in  tbe 
reduced  form  ba,  but  in  its  former  füll  form  in  Compounds  tbe  second  element 
of  wbicb  begins  witb  a  vowel :  barin,  &c.  Tbe  vowel,  bowever,  becomes 
sbort  wben  the  accent  is  shifted  upon  tbe  second  element :  bä'rin,  but  barin'. 

D.  Tbe  relative  and  interrogative  xoo  where,  the  indefinite  irgenbwo^er  from 
somewbere,  tr^enbtoo  somewhere,  auberftoo  somewhere  eise,  &c. ;  tbe  relative 
and  interrogative  too  (»or  before  a  vowel)  in  Compounds,  as  toobei'  near  whicb, 
»orun'tet  among  wbicb,  lool^in'  wbither,  too^er'  wbence,  &c.,  or  sometimes 
demonstrative  Compounds  in  tbeir  stead :  babei',  barnn'ter,  &c. ;  see  168. 2.  B. 

Earlier  in  tbe  period  and  still  in  colloquial  speecb  these  Compounds  are 
separable ;  see  168. 2.  and  B  thereunden 
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a.  The  O.H.G.  had  two  forms  corresponding  to  N.H.G.  l»o,  namely  war 
and  wara,  the  r  of  which  survives  in  Compounds  the  second  dement  of  which 
begins  with  a  vowel :  toorin,  &c.  The  modern  too  corresponds  in  form  ooly  to 
O.H.G.  war,  but  it  has  taken  the  place  of  both  the  older  words,  having  leveUed 
out  the  loa  form  except  in  case  of  toantm,  which  survives  alongside  of  tDonm. 
The  older  language  often  makes  no  distinction  between  toorum  and  tDaimn, 
using  both  forms  relatively  and  interrogatively  in  the  sense  oi  for  er  an 
account  of  tvhich^  whaii  (Irl^abnct  ®eifi,  bu  gabji  mir,  gobfl  mit  afle^,  |  loanns 
(now  )oontm)  id^  Bat  (Goethe's  Fauste  Waid  und  Höhle).  Satnm  (now  iponun) 
foU  \6^  bitten?  (Herder).  These  forms  still  occur  occasionally  in  elevated 
diction  without  differentiation,  but  present  prose  usage  distinguishes  sharply 
between  the  two  forms,  employing  toorum  in  the  m'eaning  for  or  an  accowU 
0/ which,  whaty  koarum  as  an  adverb  in  the  meaning  why, 

£.  The  adverbs  denoting  a  relative  position  or  direction  In  space  with 
reference  to  the  spes^er :  oben  above,  unten  below,  9Xl%v\  outside,  &c. ;  anf « 
koärta  upward,  ab'toätttf  to  the  side,  ^eim'iDdrta  homeward,  &c 

F.  SEBrg  away,  disappearance  in  any  direction,  used  only  of  objects  in 
space,  fort  on^forth,  movement  forward  in  time  or  space,  in  one  continuous 
direction :  ^er  !93tuber  fagt  vxx  ^d^loefler :  fe^  betne  9)?a(erei  je^t  toeg  (aside),  »ir 
iDoUen  J{(a)>ieT  fptelen.  9la(9  einer  @tunbe  aber  fagt  et :  ®d  ifi  genug,  fr^e  beinc 
Malerei  fort  (Go  on  with  your  painting).  However,  this  proper  distinction  is 
very  often  disregarded :  9)>2eine  93leiflifte  fommen  mit  immer  fott  My  lead  pencQs 
always  get  away  from  me,  get  misplaced. 

G.  Movement  from  a  place  is  expressed  by  ab  and  ou^  with  different 
shades. 

o.  $lb  expresses  the  opposite  of  an  and  auf,  hence  movement  y$^i7#r  a  sur^ 
facej  while  aud,  which  is  the  opposite  of  in,  expresses  movement  out  from 
within  something:  SBet  auf  bem  tßfetbe  f{(t,  {ieigt  ab,  but  SBet  im  SSkgen  fi^^ 
fletat  au0. 

b.  What  moves  from  the  surface  of  a  thing  leaves  it  altogether,  but  what 
comes  out  from  within  a  thing  may  still  remain  in  close  connection  with 
it ;  hence  ab  and  au^  may  sometimes  differ  materially :  ($t  bog  linftf  vom  SBcge 
ab  (left  the  road  entirel)r),  but  (5t  bog  autf  ^tumed  to  one  side,  out),  um  nad^^ 
hiebet  in  ben  SBeg  einzubiegen.  SGBet  Don  etuem  ®runbfa(  au^e[;t  (Whoever  is 
guided  by  a  certain  principle)  l^&U  an  bemfelben  fef!,  ^\  al(em,  toad  batautf  fol^t, 
but  9Bet  ))on  bem  ©tunbfaj^  abgebt,  t^etUft  il^n. 

c.  9lb  expresses  sometimes,  from  the  idea  of  motion  from  a  surface,  super- 
ficiality  or  mcompleteness,  while  aud  expresses  completeness :  ^ie  vom  SBurm 
getnagte  O^ofe  blüll^t  ab,  o^ne  bag  fte  au^Mü()t. 

H.  As  ab  and  au6  (see  G.  a,  above)  express  motion /h?/»,  the^  also  may 
naturally  express  Separation,  to  which,  however,  a  third  adverb  or  inseparable 
verbal  prefix  must  be  added,  namely,  ent.  9lb  denotes  surface  Separation, 
aud  Separation  from  a  position  within  something,  and  ent  a  separating  some- 
thing from  that  which  entirely  envelops  it  and  is  closely  attached  or  inti- 
mately  rdated  to  it.  One  says :  3c^  balge  batf  Xiet  ab,  when  he  is  thinking 
of  taking  off  the  pelt,  3(^  balge  ed  au^,  when  he  is  thinking  of  takin^?  the 
animal  out  of  its  pelt,  3d^  entbafge  e^  when  he  is  thinking  of  the  rather 
difficult  task  of  Stripping  oft  the  tightly  fitting  pelt.  3d^  entgehe  einet  btcf^enben 
®efa^t,  bie  mid^  faft  fc^on  ge)>acft  ^ielt.  (Snt  represents  also  a  more  complete 
Separation  than  au^ :  Set  ^^  aud  bem  <Staat^«  in  ben  ^auatocf  geu>otfen,  \fX 
{1(9  au^geHeibet,  o^ne  bo(^  ent!(eibet  gu  fein,  toie  bet,  bet  ina  !93ab  jleigen  n>i((. 

The  difference  between  aud  and  ent  is  sometimes  only  a  grammatical  one. 
Slutf  is  used  in  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  ent  is  compounded  with  the  verb : 
Unb  unfte  öleifenben  entfliegen  if)rem  Söaggon  (Fontane  s  CiäU,  chap.  vii),  or 
Riegen  wxt  bem  SBaggon.  Sometimes  aud  is  used  where  there  is  only  one 
simple  case  object,  and  ent  where  there  are  two  simple  case  objects,  a 
dative  and  an  accusative :  2)et  (Soo)>etatot  gog  bie  Sabe  ^etait^  unb  mtno^rn 
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ii^r  nnen  grofen,  l^aK  iefd^nebenen  93ogcn  (Ebner-Eschenbach's  Glaubenslos^ 
chap.  ix). 

I.  The  Word  tozether  is  represented  in  Gennan  by  three  words  with 
different  shades  o?  meaning.  ^eifam'men  is  only  used  with  verbs  expressing 
rest  or  an  activity  which  is  confined  to  a  given  place,  and  never  with 
verbs  of  motion  to  or  from,  and  hence  it  merely  denotes  that  a  number  of 
objects  are  found  in  the  same  enclosed  space,  or  in  a  merely  local  sense 
near  together.  ST^itfam'men  adds  to  this  idea  that  of  common  participation 
in  an  activity  with  mutual  relations,  and  gufam'men,  much  more  commonly 
used  than  either,  may  contain  the  meaning  of  either  or  of  both :  $ln  meinem 
%%^vx\^{^%t  UKiren  aüe  Steunbe  ^eifammen.  3n  ben  @püinflu6en  arbeiten  viele 
SXdbc^en  Beifammen  (working  in  one  room,  but  entirely  independently  at 
düTerent  wheels).  (56  fliegen  too^l  bie  Seüen  mitfommen  in  baa  SRett,  |  e6  Stegen 
tt>o^(  mitfammen  bie  Söget  btübec  \n  (Geibers  Die  junße  Nonne),  SDir  faf)ren 
mitfammen  (H.  Hoffmann's  Boeislaw),  SOtan  l^t  ffe  in  ein  ®rab  {ufammen 
gelegt  (here  Beifammen  could  not  be  used).  Stoei  @d^ciftjie((er  arbeiten  gufammen 
an  einem  Su^. 

8,  General  diffusion  throughout,  or  extension  through  or  around  a  given 
Space  :  überaU'  every  where,  but(^'tt>eg  or  burc^ioeg'  tkroughoui,  hence  usually  as  an 
adverb  of  degree  entirely^  ringtf  round  about,  uml^ec'  around,  nitgenbd  nowhere. 

Cautien,  Do  not  confotmd  ^nim'  around  (in  a  clowd  circle,  or  in  a  tarn  or  cnrve 
bending  around  towards  the  speaJker)  with  ttm^er^  around,  about  (from  one  place  to 
anotber) :  fRanc^et  )ie^t  loeit  in  bet  Sßelt  um^et  Manyiravel  about  considerably  in  the 
World,  but  5Die  Örbe  bewegt  ^d^  um  bie  @imne  bentm  The  earth  cirtles  around  the  sun, 
Qn  tarn,  um  bie  <5(fe  (erum  una  entgegen.  The  nse  of  umber,  however,  is  more  con- 
fined to  a  refined  style,  and  hence  in  common  language  Berum  has  largely  usnrped  its 
place :  34  iam  miäi  mit  fu4  nicftt  Berum  I  shall  not  fight  with  you  iellows.  Thus 
also  :  fid^  ]i^ntm|anfen  to  fuss  about,  (i(^  l^erumfitetten  to  dispute  about 

9.  Rest  or  motion  within  a  ^iven  space  are  expressed  by  in,  and  motion 
into  a  place  is  expressed  by  etn,  both  of  which  words  are  only  found  in 
Compounds,  especially  with  adverbs  belonging  to  the  preceding  classes,  verbs, 
and  sometimes  with  substantives :  3(6  b«^be  vx\&i  barin'  geirrt  /  have  been  mis- 
taken  in  ihctt^  but  ^Kifdbe  bi(6  ni^t  barein'  Do  not  mixyourselfup  in  the  affair, 
SDorin'  l^at  er  ft^  geittt  f  SOorein'  l^at  er  fi^  gemifc^t?  l£)er  in'liegenbe  ^rief  the 
inclosed  letter^  but  Ör  legte  ben  58nef  ein  He  inclosed  the  letter.  JJetbein'  into 
the  fields,  tvalbein'  into  the  woods,  l^a'fenetn  (accent  shifting  forward  in  dis- 
syllabics)  into  the  harbor,  jia!}rau(^  jahrein'  year  in  year  out ;  Sn^oBer  bearer^ 
3n^a(t  Contents,  but  (Sintritt  enirance,  Ginfubt  importation,  &c 

a.  In  M.G.  and  N.G.  dialects  in  is  used  for  both  in  and  ein.  @(!6(agen  ®te 
in  (instead  of  ein)  (Rauchhaupt  in  Hauptmann's  Der  rote  Hahn,  Act  4). 
From  this  failure  on  the  part  of  dialect  to  distinguish  different  forms  for 
the  different  meanings  there  have  also  arisen  in  the  literary  language  several 
cases  where  the  two  forms  have  been  confounded,  ein  being  used  for  in : 
eingebraf  mindful  ofy  (Singeroeibe  entrailsy  and  earlier  in  the  period  still  others. 

In  some  dialects  we  find  the  opposite  usage  —  ein  for  in :  3enfeit^  ber  9U))en 
flcBt  etn  ®raB,  |  gegraben  am  grünen  (R])eine,  |  brei  roilbe  (Rofen  BlöBen  brauf,  |  feine 
iiebe  liegt  bareine  (Scheffel's  Trompeter,  Wemer's  Lieder  aus  Welschland,  v). 
'0  nnrb  bit  fixier  brein  gu  na$  fein  (Anzengruber's  Wolken  und  Sonn^schein, 
p.  23«). 

b,  Instead  of  N.H.G.  in  for  the  preposition  and  adverb,  M.H.G.  had  a 
differentiation  of  forms,  in  for  the  preposition,  and  inne  or  innen  for  the 
adverb.  These  adverbial  forms  are  still  sometimes  found,  inne  especially 
in  Compounds,  and  innen  both  in  Compounds  and  uncompounded  :  inneBalten, 
innehaben,  tnneiooBnen,  &c. ;  b(a)rinnen,  )}on  innen,  &c.  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever,  the  adverbial  forms  have  been  contracted  to  in,  in  which  case  preposi- 
tion and  adverb  cannot  be  distinguished  in  form :  in  (prep.)  bem  ^u^ )  barin 
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(adv.),  common  N.H.G.  form  for  M.H.G.  bortnne  er  bariitncn.  In  M.H.G.  ii 
had  already  begun  to  replace  inne  and  innen.  Later  the  lon^^  forms  gradually 
kept  yielding  to  the  contracted  one.  The  form  »inne,  as  m  barinne,  is  nov 
restricted  to  poetry  and  populär  language,  and  «innen,  as  in  b(a)rinnen,  is  only 
in  limited  use,  though  more  commonly  employed  than  «inne.  In  one  meaning, 
in  the  roonty  in  the  house,  with  reference  to  some  inclosed  space,  brinnra  is 
quite  common  :  ^truvpmamt  (nad^  hinten  toeifenb) :  (St  iß  brinnen  (Otto  Einst's 
Die  Gerechtigkeity  2,  4). 

c,  The  words  o^en  and  anf  have  about  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
in  and  ein :  ^ie  %vx  ttar  offen  The  door  weis  open^  but  J^n0  mad^te  bie  %vlx  oaf 
John  ofiened  the  door, 

IG.  Place  with  its  varied  relations  is  also  expressed  by  the  case  of  a  noun 
or  by  a  preposition  with  its  dependent  noun  as  foilows : 

a.  Place  where  or  position  are  expressed,  in  certain  adverbial  expressions, 
by  the  gen.  of  a  noun  (fem.  words  often  ending  in  0  alter  the  analogy  of 
masc.)  or  by  some  expression  formed  after  the  model  of  such :  gehörigen  Dtt« 
before  the  proper  authority,  l^ö^em  Drtd  before  a  higher  authority,  (infec  fyaSb 
to  the  left  band,  aKerorttf  (see  249.  II.2.A.a)  every where,  feinet  Drtd  in  the 
proper  place,  nntemegd  (an  incorrect  gen.  formed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
preceding,  now,  however,  replacing  the  older  correct  dat  untenoege  or  in  pL 
form  unteiwegen)  on  the  way  or  road,  feinerfeitd  upon  his  part,  mütterlic^cTfetti 
upon  the  mother's  side,  anberfeittf  on  the  other  side,  Beiberfeittf  on  both  sides, 
fettend  (now  used  as  a  prep.  with  gen.)  upon  the  part  o£  3^  befam  ein  Siminer 
in  ber  Suc^flrafe,  nä^fier  Xür  mit  Jtinga  (next  door  to  King's).  falben  Sffiieged 
gmif(^en  S3rü(fenberQ  nnb  ber  £)bermii^(e  trat  er  "oen  bmt  tiefergelegenen  96ßolf8^u^  anf 
ben  eine  lange  ©(^rägtinie  bitbenben  Sa^noeg  (Fontane's  Quitt,  chap.  xiii).  3nc€s 
latodfi  (name)  lieg  |t(^  ald  diettet  ertt&glii^  an  unb  ^atte  ben  ,, alten"  S^^Tem  bolb 
bie  ^iffe  abgefe^en,  mit  benen  man  beim  ^taltbienfl  bie  9}orgefe|ten  l^interge^t,  abei 
im  gugererjieren  fehlte  e«  afler  @nben  (in  every  direction,  every  respect)  (Beycr- 
\t\n*s  Jena  oder  Sedan  /,  iv). 

Note.  Here  also  beloDgs  biefet^alb  (M.H.G.  halbe,  f.,  Hde^  direetiam)  on  {Jrgm) 
this  sidey  but  in  N.H.G.  oiuy  used  in  the  derived  meaning  oh  this  €ucount :  Slber  .  .  . 
toeber  3^nen  noii^  J^ittt)  no^  fonfl  irgenb  einet  von  meinen  ta)o^lgeftnnten  ffrtunbtnnen 
ifl  ed  noQ  jemaU  eingefallen^  fi4  mit  angemeffener  Seibenfc^aft  in  mi((  gu  verlieben . . . 
6d  f&dt  mtc  ni(^t  ein,  mi<^  biefer^alb  %tMi  über  bie  Stauen  gu  beflagen  (H.  Hoffmann's 
Der  Dolch),  9{ur  biefer^alb  Bin  tc6  ^ier  (Carl  Basse).  Earlier  in  the  period  the  form 
bet^alben  (see  Isaiah,  xxi.  3),  which  is  also  a  gen.  sing.,  the  old  weak  gen.,  was  used 
here.  The  more  common  form  for  to-day  is  be^^alb,  which  is  of  a  different  constrac- 
tion,  the  be0  being  the  gen.  of  the  demonstrative  govemed  by  the  prep.  l^alb. 

h,  Separation  is  expressed  by  the  gen.  with  certain  verbs.  For  fiill 
treatment  see  262.  II. 

c,  The  use  of  the  simple  dative  to  express  place,  once  frequent,  is  now  rare 
except  in  a  few  common  adverbs  whose  origin  is  not  feit :  allenthalben  (dat.  pl. 
of  the  M.H.G.  halb  side,  preceded  by  the  modiiying  adjective  all,  which  here 
has  an  excrescent  t  appended  to  its  regulär  case  ending)  cn  all  sides,  every 
where,    For  other  examples  see  140.  d,  Note, 

d,  In  earlier  periods  and  in  part  still  the  acc.  l^eim  home  is  used  with 
verbs  of  motion  to  express  the  goal.  The  dat.  ^eime  at  home  was  formeriy 
and  in  dialect  is  sometimes  still  used  to  denote  the  place  of  rest  or  the 
place  where  an  activity  is  going  on.  The  modern  literary  form  of  the  older 
l^eime  is  ^eim,  and  thus  dat.  and  acc.  are  not  now  formally  distingoished. 
This  has  led  to  the  use  of  ba^eim  in  the  sense  of  the  older  ^eime.  ^ehn 
(acc.)  and  ba^eim  («  older  ^eime)  are  in  common  use  in  S.G.,  but  are  in  N.G. 
more  commonly  replaced  by  nad^  ^ufe  and  gu  ^aufe.  The  dat.  ^im  stiü 
lingers  on  in  poetry. 

e,  The  place  where  is  often  expressed  in  colloquial  language  by  the  un- 
inflected  form  of  a  noun:  (5(fe  ber  ®d^abo»flrafe  iß  bec  (Eingang  gum  Kqnarium. 
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SBo  tool^njl  IDu  ?    $a(bbotf|lTa§e  fünfge^n*   For  the  origin  of  such  expressions  see 
228.1.^. 

/.  The  place  where  and  the  goal  or  destination  are  more  cominonly  ex* 
pressed  by  means  of  some  prep.  with  its  dependent  noun :  (St  ft^t  am  Xifc^f . 
ä)ie  StixCm  gt^en  gu  ^ette. 

II.  Adverbs  of  Time  fall  into  the  following  subdivisions,  in- 
dicating : 

I.  Definite  time^  expressed  by  an  adverb,  the  acc.  or  the  uninflected  form 
of  a  noun,  a  prep.  phrase,  or  the  gen.  in  case  of  ber'geit  at  present  (with  a 

Jiresent  tense),  eU  that  Urne  (with  a  past  tense) :  lernte  to-day,  jrj^t  now,  nun 
see  A,  below)  now,  nod^  (in  the  expression  nur  noc^  sometimes  replaced  by 
me^c^  which  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  certain  grammarians  is  still  used  here 
in  a  meaning  once  common,  nzxti^iyfiirißieryyety  ÖufjyetSLU^  a  number  of 
derived  meanings  (see  B,  below) ;  morgen  (originally  a  dat.,  but  now  feit  as 
an  acc.)  to-morrow,  tiefen  SPtorgen  or  ^eute  morgen  this  moming,  tiefen  Slbenb  or 
^te  abenb  this  evening,  biefe  SBod^e  this  week,  vorige  SBoc^e  last  week,  a]f2on^ 
ioi^  Slbenb  Monday  eveniiig,  SWontag,  2)onner«tag,  SDlontaa  ben  9.  ©cptember. 
€4ltef(td^  »erakebete  xiij  CfFettt  1899  mit  $1.  ®octn,  ber  mt^  ipctbfi  1893  gu 
einet  erneuten  93efpred^ung  über  {Rdlwelfd^  ^ier  befud^t  ^atte,  gemeinfame  $(rbeit,  aber 
ber  Sob  enttt§  ben  f(^on  bama(0  fc^wer  leibenben  ©ele^rten  ^^fitt^ften  1899  (Kluge*s 
Rotwelsch^  Vorw.).  ^erbji,  £){iern,  ^fingiien  may  now  be  feit  as  accusatives, 
but  they  in  fact  represent  the  older  prepositional  expressions  given  below, 
vvhich  are  still  much  more  frequently  used. 

To  mark  time  exactly,  the  hour  is  often  accompanied  by  uninflected  (Sd^Iag 
or  $unft :  @^Cag  (or  $unft)  fteben  seven  o'clock  sharp. 

With  prepositions :  fi'betmorgen  (with  the  accent  shifted  upon  the  first 
dement,  as  the  word  often  Stands  in  contrast  to  simple  morgen)  day  after 
to-morrow,  gegen  $(benb  towards  evening,  l^eute  über  ac^t  Sage  a  week  from 
to-day,  in  vierje^n  Sagen  in  two  weeks,  im  ^etbfl  be6  ndd^jien  3a:^red,  gu  (at) 
£)jietn,  gu  $fing(len. 

fRur  me^r  instead  of  nur  no^ :  9Bir  fallen  ben  $arf  nur  me^r  ald  einen  bunfeln 
Sflecf  in  ber  %fXM  liegen  (Stifter),  ^id  gum  Slnbm^  be^  SRorgend  Tratten  tie 
Stammen  gefobert,  nun  lag  nur  me^r  ein  4<tufen  »on  raud^enbem  ©d^utt  (Jensen's 
Das  Bild  im  Wasser ^  p.  410). 

The  gen.  may  be  used  to  denote  the  definite  period  wiihin  which  in 
answer  to  the  question  how  often  or  how  much ;  see  IV.  2.  B.  dy  below. 

A.  92un  represents  the  present  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  the  past  and 
its  complications  in  the  present,  but  je(t  calls  attention  only  to  the  present : 
3d^  l^be  mein  SSerfpred^en  erfiiKt,  nun  erf&Uen  @te  ba^  3^rige,  unb  tun  ^te  e€  )e(t 
I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  now  (since  I  have  done  this)  fulfil  yours,  and 
do  so  now.  3e^t  regnet  e6  //  is  raining  nowy  but  SBa6  ifi  nun  gu  tun  ?  What 
is  to  be  done  now  (under  these  circumstances)  ? 

B.  a.  ^^cöof  (or  negatively  no^  ni^t)  means  primarily/Kj/  now,  now,  how- 
ever,  usually  indicates  a  continuation  at  the  present  time  of  an  action  or 
a  State  of  things,  or  in  connection  with  a  past  or  future  tense  a  point  in  the 
past  or  future  at  which  some  act  or  condition  was  or  will  be  continuing,  or 
was  or  will  be  yet  possible.  It  is  translated  hy  yet^  asyet,  stille  up  tili  now^ 
anly  or  but  (with  a  past  tense) :  IDad  alte  ^au^  Oe^t  l^eute  nod^  (still).  S)amaU 
Xebte  mein  $ater  noc^  (still).  (Sr  befanb  ft^'no^  ni^t  too^t  (not  well  yet),  ato  i(^ 
i()n  gulej^t  fa^.  !Dad  tt>irb  'v\  (Iuro)Mi  Wii^i  no(^  SDlobe  »erben  That  will  even  yet 
become  a  fashion  in  Europe.  9lo<^  )7or  einem  3abre  (only  a  year  ago,  or  but 
a  year  ago),  ba  er  ftc^  boq  gar  ni^t  vcox  ba^  ©emeiuioo^l  fümmerte,  toat  e6  ba« 
füfefle  Sraumbilb  feinea  (S^rgeiged,  einmal  (Ratd^err  gu  toerbetu 

b,  From  the  idea  of  continuation  it  has  developed  the  idea  of  intensity, 
multiplication,  addition,  repetition,  survival,  contrast  to  a  former  Situation : 
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nod^  einmal  fo  f4öu  twice  as  beautifuli  no^  einmal  fo  «ieC  as  mach  again,  voS 
gccper  larger  still,  nod^  gmei  3a^re  two  years  more,  tioäf  me^r  still  more,  iio4 
einmal  once  more.  ^oen  @ie  nid^t  no^  fRittel?  Have  you  no  means  left? 
^et  ^unb  fnurrt  nur  nod^  gang  letfc,  er  UÜt  ni^t  mcl^r  im  ^aufTaben  unb  benft  nid^l 
von  tMitem  ans  93ei§en. 

c.  From  the  idea  of  continuing  to  a  certain  point  of  time  comes  the  idca 
of  reaching  a  certain  limit  in  a  scale  or  a  certain  goal :  !Dad  gc^t  wdi  an  Thai 
will  work  all  right  up  to  this  point.  ^u  nnterflell^ji  bid^  no(^,  i^n  )U  entfd^ttlbijCBl 
You  even  dare  to  excuse  him  ? 

ä,  ^0^  is  much  used  in  concessive  clauses :  @et  e^  auc^  nodl^  fo  loeitig  be  it 
ever  so  little ;  fei  er  nod^  fo  »oTJtc^tig  be  he  ever  so  cautious. 

e,  It  is  often  translated  by  very:  no^  biefe  ffQoä)t  this  very  week.  9h>4 
am  fXbenb  na^  bft  ®^(ad^t  (on  the  very  evening  after  the  battle)  lief  ®vaf  Dtta 
bie  gefangenen  (Ritter  . . .  ent^au)}ten. 

2.  Indefimie  Hnuy  expressed  by  an  adverb,  the  gen.  or  in  a  few  cases  the 
dat  of  a  noun»  or  a  prep.  phrase:  bann  uub  »ann  now  and  then,  btAoeÜen, 
gun)eUen  sometimes ;  l^eutigedtag6  in  these  times,  iebergett  at  any  time,  always, 
biefer  Xage  recently  (with  a  past  tense),  within  a  few  days  (with  future  tense), 
le^ter^ett,  letzterer  3»t,  lej^tend,  (e^t^in,  or  Ut^tU(^  of  late,  nä(^|ler  S^ge  some  time 
soon,  eine«  J£age6  one  day,  eine6  fd^önen  Xage^  one  Ane  day,  eined  SDI^ittn»<^ 
on  a  certain  Wednesday ;  \\\  einer  bunfeln  9la(^t  on  a  dark  night,  an  einem 
^errli^en  Sommermorgen. 

In  the  classical  period  we  still  find  the  foUowing  participial  gen.  constmc- 
tion :  9lber  fo  lebten  bie  c^erren  toa^reii^e^  ftti(0e6  (while  the  war  was^ng 
on),  a(tf  ob  etoig  Jhieg  bleiben  »ürbe  (Lessing's  Minna^  2,  2).  SBitte  Sie  tDol^s 
rettber  9lrb(tt  mir  immer  mand^mal  toad  gu  melben  (Goethe*s  Briefe^  iv,  169). 

a,  This  genitiye  is  often  used  in  a  general  indefinite  way  to  designate 
the  time  of  day  in  which  somethin^  happens:  J(ommft  bn  iRa^mittogd  (some- 
time  in  the  aftemoon)  gurücf?  9lem,  i<^  fomme  erfl  Slbenb^  (sometime  in  the 
evening)  gurü(t.  This  general  designation  is  often  accompanied  by  a  precise 
date,  day,  or  hour :  am  16.  Dftober  Sbenb«  on  Octoberlhe  i6th  in  the  evening, 
um  a^t  U(}r  SPi^orgen^  at  about  eight  in  the  moming.  3(^  Yam  ^ienötag  9lad^ti 
(old  gen. ;  also  the  acc  or  a  prep.  phrase :  Sflac^t  or  in  bet  Slac^t)  an. 

Note^  The  acc.  is  also  often  fonnd  here,  as  the  idea  of  definite  (see  i,  abo^)  and 
that  of  indefinite  time  often  approach  each  other.  Between  gen.  and  acc,  howcTer, 
there  is  a  sli?ht  difference  of  meaning.  The  acc.  indicates  the  time  approxinuitely  by 
menlioning  uie  day  or  the  date  of  the  action,  or  it  emphasizes  the  extent,  dnnition  of 
the  time,  while  the  gen.  emphasizes  more  the  beginning  of  the  period  or  some  point  of 
time  in  it.  Thus  Freitag  nbenb  means  Friday  evemng,  either  the  given  date  for  an 
action  or  a  period  of  time  extending  throughoat  that  evening,  as  in  (fr  fam  (or  arbeitete) 
Freitag  Slbenb  He  canu  (or  worked)  Friday  evening^  while  Sreitag  ^vc^tFriday  evetmig 
calls  especial  attention  to  a  particnlar  part  of  the  day,  namely  evening.  Thns  also  to 
emphasize  a  point  of  time  in  a  given  period  we  say  fpät  Slbenbtf  or  $[benbtf  fpät  late  in  the 
evening.  IDa  {inb  toit  bt^  WitUt^  6^  Itbt  (at  balf-past  six  in  the  evening)  (ier 
glüdUd^  angekommen.  However,  where  the  adverb  cannot  either  precede  or  follow  the 
nonn  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  but  must  precede  it,  the  eucusalwe  of  the  nonn 
is  nsnally  fonnd  :  Ifteute  (or  geilem)  abenb  this  (or  yesterday)  evening.  When  an  aiticle 
or  a  pronominal  adjective,  particularly  a  demonstrative,  modifies  a  noun  unaccompanied 
by  some  adverbial  element,  the  acc.  is  nlmost  always  used  to  denote  a  point  of  time 
whether  definite  or  indefinite  :  biefen  !D?orgen  this  moming,  no4  biefe  SQBo^e  some  time 
yet  this  week.  l£)er  ^err  Leutnant  lä§t  fagen,  fte  l^äiten  bie  ^taiS^i  ein  (leinet  SR&beC 
befommen  (Ompteda's  Cäciiie  von  Sarryn^  chap.  vii). 

b.  In  elevated  discourse  the  dat.  is  occasionally  found  in  accordance  with 
older  usage  instead  of  the  gen.  or  a  prep.  phrase  :  "Sih^X  (old  dat.,  last  night, 
in  the  night)  ijl  in  unfern  Urieb  |  ber  glei§enb'  fflolf  gefallen  (Uhland's  Graf  Eber- 
haräf  4).    Släd^ten  (dat.  pl.  «  ^^^i)  fa^  id^  i^n  im  itraume  (Weber's  Dreizekn* 
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linden),    The  gen.  ending  i  is  also  added  to  the  dat  pl. :  €o  flnb  tolr  nod^tm6 
Lit  btrtf  Sanb  gefornmeit  (Sudermann's  2>i>  drei  Reiher/edem,  2,  2). 

3.  Relative  time^  expressed  by  an  adverb,  a  gen.  in  earlier  periods,  and 
Btill  in  a  few  expressions,  or  more  commonly  by  an  acc,  or  a  prep.  phrase : 
Dorl)er'  before,  belore  that  (with  reference  to  another  act  or  time),  before  band, 
Dor^in'  a  few  minutes  ago,  a  short  time  ago,  ^ievauf  hereupon,  na^^ec^  (also 
colloquiallv  ^erna(^0  afterwards,  ftttbfm'  from  that  point  on,  fctt^er'  from  that 
point  to  the  present^  bi6^  up  to  the  present,  f(^on  (see  a^  below) ;  §Bnb  b(d 
itel^ffieu  tagrtf  famen  toir  gm  MÜeto  (Acts  xx.  15) ;  iaafi  brauf  the  day  after  this, 
tage  oor^r  the  day  before  this,  anbem  Xagf6  the  next  day,  mitttmreiU  in  the 
meantime ;  ben  näd^ften  9Roraen,  ben  Xag  brauf,  ben  Xa%  Dornet ;  am  nä^flcn  SKorgen, 
(im  S^ge  oor^rr,  am  anbem  Xag,  unterbeffen  in  the  meantime,  inbeffen  in  the 
ffteantime,  but  now  möre  commonly  with  adversative  force,  hawever^  yet, 

a,  The  adverb  fc^on  as  explained  in  222. 2.  £.  A^^t?/^  was  originally  the 
adverb  corresponding  to  the  adjective  f4cn,  and  hence  meant  öeauttfuliy, 
This  idea  led  to  that  of  completeness,  which  was  once  common,  and  is  still 
not  infrequent.  The  original  idea,  however,  is  now  somewhat  faded  or  in- 
distinct.  We  often  translate  it  by  quite^  of  itself  sufficient^  without  going 
fürther:  ^a6  toar  f(^on  (quite)  ein  anorr  IDing.  IDer  )>on  Folterqualen  gebrochene 
Mtptx  etned  \tlfyxL  Opfert  »ürbe  f^on  (of  itself)  mer  9)tit(eib  erregen.  ®ie  fagten 
atoar  nt^te,  ober  fie  ^ieltm  bod^  fiifle,  ba«  toar  ber  ^erjei^ung  fd^on  (of  itself)  ein 
Hd^eree  3ei(^en.  i>QA  i#  fd^on  gut  That  will  do  (enough  as  it  is  without  going 
further).  The  older  meaning  is  also  perceptible  in  the  uses  described  in  XI. 
A.  e  and  7^  below, 

The  older  idea  of  completeness  applied  to  time  led  to  the  newer,  now 
more  common  meanings  already,  yet^  even,  the  very^  as  early  as,ßrsty  often 
difficult  to  translate  by  any  word.  In  all  these  meanings  it  should  be 
noticed  that  fc^on  often  only  strengthens  some  other  more  important  word, 
and  hence  is  then  unaccented:  3|l  ber  ©rief  f(^on  fe^ttig?  Is  the  letter  ready 
yet  ?  but  3|l  bec  abrief  fc^o'n  ferrig  ?  Is  the  letter  ready  so  soon  ?  ^atte  |i<S  bct 
9)^eijler  oor^er  f(^on  (strengthening  ))orl)er;  translate  by  even)  toenig  um  ^n6 
unb  93eruf  Befümmert,  fo  tat  er  ed  jc^t  nod^  x\ti  toeniger.  9ht  fur^tbarem  @$eUm 
lourbeu  fie  l^inauf  gur  fD^ntter  gef(^i(ft  unb  bie  beiben  Jtnabm  f(i^on  anbeten  tage« 
(the  very  next  day)  bem  @<^ulmei(ler  jur  f^ärferen  3u<^t  üBergebm.  3«  Serfaillea 
^ben  nid^t  nur  bie  $rimeiftnnen  f^cu  von  je()n  3a(}ren  (as  early  as  the  tenth  year 
of  their  age),  fonbem  fogar  bie  $upven  t^ren  ^ofjlaat.  IDa  mu§  man  fc^on  mit 
SSieren  fahren,  in  ®olb  unb  €eibe  geftetbet  fein,  toenn  ^e  e6  ber  Wx}^t  tttert  finben, 
einm  tot  gu  fil^loam  You  must  first  be  rieh  enough  to  ride  in  a  coach  and 
four,  &c.    J&eba  I  fd^on  »itber?  Hollo  I  at  it  again  ? 

4.  Customary  time  or  refieated  occurrence^  indicating  the  time  at  which 
something  takes  place  according  to  custom  or  habit,  or  when  something 
is  repeated,  is  usually  expressed  by  the  gen.  or  by  a  prep.  phrase :  3(1^  effe 
aitittag«  gu  $aufe,  9lbenb6  pflege  i(^  au^drta  gu  effm.  SKittiood^  unb  <Sonnabenb 
»Jla(^mittaa«  (every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  aftemoon)  iji  fein  Unterri(^t.  JDe« 
Xaofi  or  Xagd  in  the  daytime,  S3ormittag0  or  bed  ä^ormittagd  in  the  forenoon, 
SRontagd  Mondays,  9lad^td  (old  gen.)  or  be«  ^^6^\^  (after  the  analogy  of  masc. 
nouns)  in  the  night.  Unb  a((er  (also  acc  here  ;  see  IV.  2.  B,  below)  Slugen« 
bticfe  mu$  fle  ftd^  je^^t  fd^on  ^n^^^n  (Hauptmannes  Einsame  Menschen,  Act  4) 
Her  health  has  reached  such  a  State  that  she  must  lie  down  every  few 
minutes.  (Sin  neue«  @(^lag»ort  na((  bem  ^xixoAcVaxmi  l^at  man  no(^  ni(|t,  bie 
Srangofen  fd^einen  i^rc  Sflid^t,  aller  brei  3a^re  für  ein«  gu  forgen,  bieömat  ntd^t  erfüllt 
gu  l^aben  (A.  Bartels'  Deutsche  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart^  p.  276,  4th  edition). 
Also  prepositional  constructions  are  common:  am  Xaae  in  the  daytime,  \xi 
ber  9la(^t.  The  prepositional  construction  is  the  usuai  one  in  im  ^rbfi,  im 
grü^ling  (but  quite  commonly  aBintertf  or  be«  fflinter«,  €ommer«  or  be« 
<Sommer0),  and  in  the  more  accurate  designations,  as  nm  gel^n  tl^r^  um  9Ritter« 
nad^t. 
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In  ans  wer  to  the  question  how-  often  a  giTen  action  or  event  takes  placse, 
the  gen.  (also  the  acc.)  pl.,  as  in  the  examples  from  Hauptmann  and  Bartels« 
is  now  quite  frequent.  In  ans  wer  to  the  question  at  what  tinu  or  period 
a  given  action  or  event  takes  place,  the  gen.  is  also  employed,  as  in  the  first 
two  examples,  but  it  is  thus  commonly  used  only  in  the  sing.,  amd  is  replaced 
in  the  pL  by  the  acc.  or  a  prep.  phnise :  Unb  $lnu)(b  )oar  fonfl  bte  ^omitta^ 
rbtnfokoenig  \\\  $aufe,  nur  ba§  et  fie  on  ben  SBoc^entagm  im  fRcviet  unb  bed  ^onitta^# 
im  3Birtdl)attfe  t^rrbrac^U  (Spielhagen's  Sonntagskind^  I,  3).  @ie  teufte  nic^t, 
tDcd^alb  i^r  fold^e  (Stinnemngen  gnobe  an  Sonntag  äSormittagm  famen  (ib.). 

III.  Adverbs  of  Manner  (manner^  specification,  conformity, 
fitness):  fo  so,  lei^t  easily,  ((^ned  fast^  && 
Manner  is  also  expressed  by: 

a.  A  noun  or  adjective  in  the  gen. :  brtart  or  betgeftatt  (see  IV.  2.  A.  c^ 
below)  in  such  a  manner^  to  such  a  dep^ee.  <So  Irid^tra  St9sx^  fommfi  bu  ni4t 
fort  You  will  not  get  ofF  so  easily»  SBit  fa^^rm  britter  Jttaifc  (Storm)  We  travel 
third  class.  @te  famen  un))rrnd^teter  «Sac^e  gurüdP  They  came  back  without 
accomplishing  anything.  C^r  ifi  etned  gnooltfamen  S^obf«  geflorbfn.  3nbem  i(( 
nad^  bejieu  J^räften  ba^  gr&ulein  unterhielt,  ^ord^te  id^  bo(^  ftetd  IfXhtn  D\ft$  «iif 
biefen  fd^wargen  Wtti^xta,  (Raabe's  Meister  Autor,  chap.  xxii).  (Sr  beugte  ^ 
balben  ^^eibed  über  bte  02e(ing  vor  (Schulze-Smidt's  O  Tannebaum,  I).  Xnxfne« 
^uged  dry-shod,  be^reiflic^ettoeife  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  gtücfttctoiKifc 
fortunately,  notloenbigettDeife  necessarily,  töric^tenveifefoolishly,  and  many  similar 
formations  in  tteife;  ^nerfannterma§en  as  generally  acknowledged,  bcfaafer^ 
ma$en  as  mentioned  before,  and  many  similar  formations  in  ^ma^en.  (wk. 
gen.  of  SDlage :  see  also  IV«  3.  A.  c,  below) ;  furjer  ^anb  or  htcjer^nb  without 
any  formalities,  abruptly.  (St  lieg  ftd^  be6  toeiteren  barübet  au0  He  explaxned 
himself  at  some  length.  ^üj  banfe  bejlend  I  thankyou  heartily.  The  examples 
in  this  group  might  be  greatly  increased. 

To  this  general  head  belones  the  gen.  of  speciücation,  once  a  common 
construction,  but  now  reduced  to  a  few  expressions :  ^ined  Snc^end  (with 
respect  to  or  by  trade,  profession)  ifl  er  Sc^neiber,  Surift.  SBo^er,  mein  liebe« 
Släub^en?  |  ^o^er  bed  ^anbetf?  (Gleim)  From  what  land  (lit.  whence  as  to 
land)  do  you  come?  So^ec  be«  SGßege«?  Whence  do  you  come?  SBof^  bcc 
8at)rt?  (Lienhard's  Till  Eulenspiegel^  Der  Fremde).  Compare  these  last 
sentences  with  O.H.G.  :  '*  Gidua  mih  sär  nu,"  quad  er,  '*  w(s,  f  wanana  läntes 
thu  sfs"  (Otfrid's  Evan^elienbuchy  IV,  xxiii.  31).  Comparc  M.H.G. :  Der 
war  des  llbes  schcene  with  @o  nxir  (te  fc^on  fett  gel^n  ^a^ren,  fc^lanf  oou  Scib 
unb  ^n^  »on  JBrufl  unb  btanf  »on  5lugen  (Frenssen's  Jörn  Uhly  chap.  viü). 
This  gen.  was  more  freely  used  in  early  N.H.G. :  (^'an(u6)  fanb  eineu  Sübcs 
mit  namen  Slquila  |  ber  ®eburt  («  ber  ©eburt  na4)  au6  ^onto  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
This  old  i^en.  is  still  found  after  certain  verbs,  adjectives,  and  participles, 
although  its  force  is  no  longer  feit ;  see  260  and  3  thereimder  and  262. 
II.  A.  In  Compounds  it  is  still  quite  common :  fegendreid^,  ^nbel^Hug,  geifle^frant 
&c.  Compare  with  M.H.G.  ein  ellens  (s=  ^vAt^)  richer  man  {Nibelungenlied^ 
1. 7).    See  also  249.  II.  l.  C. 

b.  A  noun  or  adjective  after  a  preposition :  (St  fpra<!^  mit  ©etaffen^eit.  Qi 
l^örte  mit  gefpanntem  O^re  }u.  ^ie  ^ögel  finden  be^  SJ^orgend  am  f^Önflen  (114.1). 
$eflato}}i  tt>ar  auf6  eifrtgfle  (114. 2)  bemüht,  feinen  armen  SD^itmenfc^en  gu  Reifen.  (Sr 
ifl  feinem  ^anbtoerfe  nac^  ein  ^c^nribet.   Qi  ifl  fe^^  naä^  meiner  U^r.  (&e  taugt  gu  nü^M. 

c.  A  dative  of  reference  indicating  the  thing  with  regard  to  which  some 
Statement  is  made  survives  in  a  few  set  expressions  after  the  verb  fein,  now 
limited  to  pronouns,  but  in  M.H.G.  of  broader  application:  SBenn  bem  fo  ift 
If  it  is  thus  with  respect  to  that.  3fl  bem  nun  fo  If  it  is  now  thus  with 
respect  to  that.  SBie  bem  auä)  fei  However  that  may  be.  2)(m  fei,  ujie  i^m. 
n)oUe  Let  that  be  as  it  may.    2Die  ®ef(^i(l[|te  ijl  gut  -,  tt>enn  i^r  nur  fo  »äre  (Raabe's 
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Höpcter  und  Corvey,  chap.  ix).  In  M.H.G.  Wie  ist  disem  maere  ?  What  is 
the  State  of  things  with  regard  to  this  story?  In  all  these  sentences  cd 
understood  is  the  subject  Usually  this  dat.  niust  be  replaced  by  a  preposi- 
tion  except  in  case  of  the  few  survivals  of  older  usage  mentioned  above : 
SEßie  tfi  (d  mit  biefct  ©efc^ic^te?  (modern  expression  for  the  above  M.H.G. 
sentence).  There  is  another  somewhat  similar  dative  of  reference  which  is 
still  quite  common ;  see  268. 3.  A. 

IV.  I.  Adverbs  of  Degree  (degree,  order,  measure,  extent, 
price):  fe^r,  üSeraud  very,  l^ödjfl,  äu§er{t  extremely,  ju  too,  jiemlidj 
tolerably,  fafl  almost,  fehler  (see  <»)  well-nigh,  entirely,  etwa  or 
ungefäl^r  (in  the  South  also  beiläufig,  which  in  the  North  has  the 
meaning  of  by  the  way,  in  fassing)  about,  erfl  (see  b\  nur  (replaced 
often  in  the  North  coUoquially  by  mau ;  see  i.  (2)  J\ote)  only,  juerfl' 
first,  \>itl  much,  n^entg  little,  übttifaxipt  (see  c)  in  general,  &c. 

a,  @<^ifr.  This  word  is  of  double  origin,  and  hence  has  two  difTerent 
g^oups  of  meanings : 

(i)  ^äiitt  (M.H.G.  schiereySu/,  soon)  in  early  N.H.G.  soon,  now  almosi^ 
confined  largely  to  poetic  Language. 

(2)  ^d^i(r  (Old  Saxon  skiri  clean,  füre)  common  in  N.G.  and  M.G.,  as  an 
adverb,  entirely ^  thoroughfyy  as  an  adjectivey^^r«^,  clean^  nothing  but,  sheeri 
IDad  (ei(^t  (Errungene  |  bad  toibert  mir,  |  nur  bad  Qr^ioungcne  |  crg^t  mid^  fester 
(Goethe's  Faust,  1 1, 11. 5 1 69-73).  ® erb  Hicf te  t^n  vetbut^t  unb  fi^ter  o^ne  9$etft&nbni< 
an  (H.  Hoffmann's  Wider  den  Kurfürsten,  chap.  xi).  IRun  ftnbet  man  bit^  unb 
freut  ftc^  fester,  |  ba  fd^tmpffl  bu  und  $acf  unb  Dtebdßelii^ter  (Sudermann*s  Die  drei 
Reiher/edemy  i,  6).  IDa  ift  aHe«  fo  Har  unb  fd^ier  toie  .  .  .  in  3^rer  Jungen  ftebücftn* 
jährigen  ^ee(e  (Spielhagen's  Herrin,  p.  34).  ^^tered  S(eif(^  pure  meat  (i.  e, 
without  bones  and  fat),  eine  ft^inre  Unmcglic^feit  a  sheer  impossibility, 

b.  The  adverb  nftjirst  has  a  number  of  derived  meanings : 

(i)  Not  unti/y  not  before,  no  further  back  than,  only,  but,  once\  CIr  (bet 
^unb)  f(^ü^  erfl  {not  until)  \^i  nad^  ^aufe  gutücf.  Cfin  ^attü(^er  ^ol^bau,  erfl 
{anly  or  but)  i»ot  ge^n  3a^ren  von  ®runb  9XA  neu  aufgeführt.  Itnb  iftat  er  und  erfl 
\once  or  only)  am  fleinen  Singer,  fo  ^at  er  und  au<^  gang.  Often  still  more,  much 
tnorei  (5r  i^  fe^t  floI|  unb  erfl  feine  grau!  (Sr  ifl  fd^on  erbittert,  toie  »irb  er  erfl 
toben,  toenn  er  ba<  erfährt!  Especially  frequent  with  red^t  in  the  meaning 
all  the  more :  3c^  rief  i^m  gn,  er  fo((e  jurftcffommeu,  aber  ba  lief  er  erfl  rec^t. 

(2)  The  adverb  erfl  only  should  be  distinguished  from  nur  only,  The 
former  marks  a  point  just  reached  in  a  supposed  progress,  while  the  latter 
represents  the  limit  as  fixed  or  final :  3d^  ^atte  erfl  u>enige  leiten  gelefen  a(d  er 
gurütffam.  3d^  bin  erft  an  ber  britlen  @ette  I  am  only  at  the  third  page.  SBarte 
nur  bid  S^orgen.  (5d  foflet  nur  einen  Xaler.  Thus  erfl  often  implies  that  there 
is  more  to  follow,  while  nur  suggests  that  the  progress  is  a  limited  one :  C^r 
ifl  erfl  (only  as  yet)  ^uptmanu,  but  <Sr  ifl  nur  (only,  which  is  not  much) 
Hauptmann.  3(^  ^be  erfl  (more  to  foUow)  brei  ^Briefe  gelefen,  but  3c6  ^abe  nur 
(not  many)  brci  93riefe  erhalten.  9lur  and  erfl  may  be  combined :  tlBie  fUin.  n^ie 
armfelig  ifl  biefe  gro^e  98elt !  6ie  fennen  fie  nur  erfl  (as  yet)  )>on  i^rer  Slitterfeite 
(Lessing's  Minna^  5,  9). 

Note,  9l«r  ii  a  contraction  of  O.H.G.  iw  (-  ni^t)  wärt  (=  N.H.G.  »äre,  pa«t 
subj.)  and  thus  xneans  unltss  it  were,  Its  original  nse  can  still  be  fonnd  :  @r  {tet)t 
n\^\  er  ^ört  nid^'.  9'lur  biefe  $erfon  (Hauptmann's  Einsame  Menschen,  4)  He  sees 
nothing,  he  hears  nothing  vnless  it  be  this  person.  From  this  original  nse  has  sprung 
ixp  the  general  idea  of  fimitation,  as  described  above»  and  also  the  common  nse  of 
limiting  a  precedmg  proposition :  (Sr  mag  Juroren,  nur  fo((  er  fc^toeigen  He  minr  listen 
if  he  desircs,  but  he  mnst  keep  still.  The  adverb  b(o$  is  also  nsed  with  the  force  of 
nur  and  sometimes  both  are  combined :  J(ennfl  bu  mel^r,  aU  nur  ben  9lamen  blof  von 
ineinem^aufe?  (Schiller).  In  N.G.  dialect  and  coUoqoial  language  man  blo|  are  oftea 
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combbed:  Q^  %$  ja  flum  Uüf  »cn  Sti^  t8eUoiB  locgcn,  baf  i4  gefragt  fi^^M  («^ 
(Wildenbmch's  Z7m  Qttüsaws,  i,  3). 

r.  UBer^)^  ex^resses,  as  its  parts  %vpiii^  {peusing  cver  witJumt  cmtmüng 
iiu  he€uisy  used  in  buying  cattle  by  the  lot  without  counting  the  heads), 
a  Statement  in  general  without  taking  into  consideration  the  linütations  and 
ccnuUtions  of  a  particular  case.  It  may  in  part  be  translated  by  in  geturaly 
generallyy  as  a  ruUy  anyhow^  real/y^  öfter  all,  in  any  event,  altogetker^ 
cLbsoluitly^  witb  negatives,  and  after  tvcnn  translated  \rf  ai  all  and  often 
difficult  to  render  into  Engiish :  @utc^  fficttrr  xohxt  nid^t  nur  nnfeier  Steife  (ottcr, 
fonbent  überi^anpt  (in  general)  gn  toiuifi^en.  SBie  fann  man  fiBcr^as^t  (anyhmr) 
nmtoU  von  fo  lottben  Jhnbem  ctnni  jungm  {^nb  n|te^n  ?  (Loth)  9^  jinb  bte  difni 
Slufiem,  bie  id^  effc  —  (Frau  Kruse)  3n  bar  (bcr)  @cifong  (@aifon)  metn*n  (metncs) 
€e  (®if)  tood  (mo(l)?  —  (Loth)  ^ä^  ntftneubcr^an)?t  (absohitely) —  Hauptmann*s 
Vor  Sonnenaufgangs  i.  3c^  ^b«  übcr^upt  (at  all)  Erat  tBcrgnixsra  an  bor  9^ii$L 
IDu  mi  lAngfl  aufgcl^ort  ntu^  gu  lieben,  toenn  i(^  beine  Siebe  jiber|aii)rt  (at  all)  je 
beffffen  |fabe* 

It  is  often  used  after  mentioning  one  or  more  special  points  to  smn  up  the 
whole  matter  in  one  general  comprehensive  Statement :  3^fr  Sucfd^  tooo 
gewannt,  foUte  bte  SBorlefnngen  pünftUd^  l^rm  unb  übei^an)>t  {t4  bnrd^  %\n%  an^ctAati. 

2.  Instead  of  an  adverb  of  degree,  the  acc  of  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
less  commonly  a  gen.,  may  be  used  to  ezpress : 

A.  Extent  or  degree :  IDo«  S)orf  liegt  eine  @tmtbe  (an  hour^s  walk  or  riii^ 
according  to  the  connection)  von  ber  8tabt.    ®e^  toir  einen  @<!^citt  »citer  Let  ns 

fo  one  Step  farther.  IDrr  ^e  ifl  einen  J(i(ometer  lang  unb  einen  (a£ben  toit.  ür 
anb  nur  einen  Snj  von  mir  entfernt.  ®o  ge^t  ba<  vier  enggefd^riebene  Seiten  fnt 
^Spielhagen's  Frei  geboren^  p.  138)  And  so  it  (i.e.  the  letter)  goes  on  for 
tour  closely  written  pages.  S)ad  lümmtrt  ntid^  fein  ^ar  That  doesn't  worry  me 
in  the  least.  IDn  glaubt  nic^t,  ivad  (to  what  extent)  bie^  Xier  mein  Sreunb  goooibci 
ifl  (Mörike).    !Dad  X^ermometer  ift  einm  ®rab  gefaUen. 

a,  The  simple  acc.  or  the  acc.  after  the  prep.  um  may  stand  alter  a  com- 
parative  to  express  the  measiu-e  of  difference :  9riebri(^  i^  einen  falben  Jtepf 
or  um  einen  l^alben  Jro))f  gröf er  a(d  9Di(^eIm. 

In  early  N.H.G.  the  gen.  was  here  quite  common:  IDa  er  vnter  bai  Solif 
trat  I  war  er  einö  l^eubtd  lengrr  benn  aHed  9$o((f  (i  Sam.,  x.  23).  It  is  still  occa* 
sionally  used :  IDamit  ifl  aefagt,  ba§  er  eined  4au)>te<  l&nger  al<  a((e  vorigen  ^eibc« 
rieter  ifl  (Frenssen*s  Die  drei  Getreuen^  III,  10). 

b,  The  gen.  is  used  to  denote  that  something  takes  place  at  fixed  intervals 
of  space :  Unb  namentlid^  in  S^itungen  ifl  alter  paar  Seiten  il^nli(^<  ^u  ^ben 
(Theodor  Matthias's  Sprachleben  und  Sprachschäden,  p.  334,  ist  ed.).  The 
acc.  is  also  used  here. 

c,  The  gen.  of  extent  or  degree  is  found  in  a  number  of  idiomatic  ex* 
pressions :  bermafen  (mafen,  an  old  wk.  gen.  sing,  of  SRafe)  to  such  an  extent^ 
also  in  such  a  manner,  bieferma^en  to  such  an  extent^  sometimes  in  this 
manner y  einigermaßen  to  some  extent,  fol (^ermaßen  to  such  an  extent,  sometimes 
in  such  a  manner  \  berart,  beracjlalt,  fotc^ergeflalt  «  bermafen,  fotf^rmafm.  The 
gen.  is  used  here  under  the  innuence  of  the  gen.  of  manner  which  is  employed 
with  these  words  when  they  denote  the  manner  of  the  activity.  In  most  o£ 
these  words  the  idea  of  manner  is  not  now  so  common  as  formerly  and  in 
some  cases,  perhaps^  not  found  any  more  at  all,  having  been  displaced  by 
that  of  degree.  Earlier  in  the  period  a  prepositional  construction  was  also  in 
use:  ein  ^ortcurf,  ber  in  getviffer  SRafen  (in  2nd  edition  of  1801  with  simple 
gen. :  gnotiTermaßen)  aflen  anbem  ^eftett  gilt  (Wieland's  HoroM,  \,  37). 

B.  Duration  or  measure  of  time  answering  the  questions  how  long^  kam 
often,  &c. :  (5r  lieft  ben  lieben  langen  %^%  He  reads  the  whole  livelong  day.  Qt 
ifl  itvon^ig  3al^re  alt.    Sieben  @ie  auf  un6  2  SRouate  dato  (from  date)  für  bie  461^ 
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bf0  Sdctragd.  9U.it  Sage  every  day,  aUe  sioei  Itagc  every  other  day,  ülU  ad^t  Sage 
every  week,  a((e  gtoei  ©tunben,  einmal,  gtoeimal,  &c. 

a.  We  not  infrequently  find  also  the  gen.  in  sentences  answering  tbe 
question  Aow  ofien  ?    See  II.  4,  above. 

b.  In  a  number  of  expressions  containing  numerals  the  gen.  is  only  seem- 
ingiy  a  gen.  of  measure,  while  in  fact  it  is  a  partitive  gen.  dependent  upon 
the  numeral :  ||n>ei  ganzer  ©tunben  lang  (Schiller)  or  now  more  commonly  with 
the  numeral  after  gan»,  as  in  toie  ec  beim  nod^  gangei  brci  S^^onate  ba  getoefen  i|l 
(Lessing).  The  words  gwei  and  btei  are  here  in  reality  in  the  aca  of  the 
measurement  of  time,  but  are  now  feit  as  attributive  adjectives  modifying 
the  genitives  ©timben  and  äX^onate.  Also  in  such  expressions  the  acc  ot  the 
noun  is  now  more  common :  ganje  »iec  3a^re  lan^. 

c.  The  gen.  is  also  used  in  a  few  set  expressions  denoting  duration,  as  in 
ben  Xag  iSer  or  Sagd  über  all  day  long :  ^unbette  Ratten  Xagd  über  beit  $(a| 
umlagert  (H.  Böhlau's  Adam  und  Eva^  chap.  i).  SDer  bad  mal  gefe^en  l^at 
t}ergi$t'0  feiner  [or  perhaps  more  commonly  feine]  Sebtag*  nt<^t  (Halbe's  Der 
Strom^  p.  14),  also  feine(r)  Sebtage  or  fein  Sebtag  (a  mutilated  or  contracted  acc 
sing,  or  pl.). 

^  In  answer  to  the  question  hcw  oflen^  or  how  muck  within  agiven  iime^ 
the  gen.,  or  perhaps  more  commonly  acc,  of  the  noun  expressing  the  given 
time  within  may  be  used  in  case  of  masculines  and  neuters,  with  feminines, 
however,  only  the  acc,  or  both  constructions  may  with  all  ^enders  be  replaced 
by  a  prep.  phrase:  IDad  ®<^iff  fa^rt  gtoeimal  bed  Sagd,  or  jn^tmal  ben  Xag,  or  {eben 
Sag  gtoeimal,  or  Wi  iebem  Sage  ^loeimal.  IDr.  Sie  ))cn  ^tUerob  fprad^  breimal  bee 
Saged  vor  (Fontane's  UfrmederMnglicky  chap.  xxiv).  Einigemal  bed  3a^re0  )og 
tie  gange  gamilie  na<!^  Sivoti  {R,  Voss's  Psyche^  chap.  xviii).  5Dreiftg  flleit^^taler 
l^ed  äal^red  liefen  jte  ibm  (Raabe's  Od/eld,  chap.  ii).  Not  gtoeimal  ber  äßod^e,  but 
{ebe  9Bo(^e  gtocimal,  or  itoeimal  bie  9Bo(^,  or  gweimal  in  ber  SBod^e  S)er  Jtntfd^et 
ittu§  toeni^fien«  160  m.  (!D?eter)  in  ber  Spinnte  gurücflegen. 

,  C.  Weight,  amount,  price :  (5<  ifl  einen  Sentnet  fd^n>er.  S)ie  9te6nnng  betragt 
dnen  Saler  The  bill  amounts  to  one  taler.  @d  foflet  mir  or  mi(^  )>ie(  ®elb« 
fifOie  )>iel  gilt  e0?  Cid  gilt  meinen  Jtovf  How  much  is  at  stake?  My  head. 
Sd^  ^in  iv^  10  ^(<<  f^ulbig  I  owe  him  10  talers.  ^\i  biefen  .ffirfi^en  Iftabe  id^ 
brei  9Rar!  ben  Jtorb  verbient.  IDiefe  Jtirfd^en  foften  bcei  fD^arf  ben  J(orb.  ^{t  IDn 
mir  nid^t  immer  ben  tateinifi^n  $lnffat^  gemalt,  einen  €ilbergrofd^en  ba<  @tü(f  ? 
(J.  Rodenbeig's  Klostermanns  Grundstück^  p.  54),  Notice  t|iat  in  the  last 
two  examples  we  have  the  accusative  of  price  and  also  that  of  amount  in  the 
same  sentence.  ^  Instead  of  the  acc  of  amount  we  often  find  the  nom.  when 
the  noun  denoting  the  material  in  question  is  in  the  nom. :  ^iefe  Jtirf^en 
fojlen  brei  9)9ar!  ber  J(oib.  The  two  nominatives  are  in  apposition  with  each 
other,  the  nom.  replacing  the  older  partitive  gen.  The  construction  becomes 
clear  by  changing  the  word-order :  ber  Äorb  Jtirfi^en  foftet  brei  SÄarf. 

Instead  of  an  accusative  of  a  noun  we  often  find  the  acc.  of  a  pronoun : 
dr  lief^  tvad  er  laufen  fonnte.  @ic  (i.  e.  gttei  reitenbe  Batterien)  rafen  gn  mtr  ^er,  toad 
ba<  dtiemgeug  ^t  (Liliencron*8  Kriegsnovellen),  $lbet  koad  fann  bod  Reifen! 
(R.  Huch's  Aus  der  Triumpfgasse^  I). 

cu  Instead  of  the  acc  the  gen.  is  still  used  in  a  few  expressions  denoting 
d,  part  of  a  whole :  teild  in  part,  groftenteild  in  most  part.  %%\  il^ln  gefällig  ^Ibm 
SDegd  entgegen  (Goethe),  ^albmegd  entft^loffen  half-way  determined. 
*  Earlier  in  the  period  we  find  the  gen.  of  the  amount  or  price  also  eise- 
where :  !£)a  gilt'd  ®(^tt>eigend  (Luther).  Sie  H  fo  nnfögli^er  SRü^fal  gefofiet 
(ScheffePs  Ekkehard  [1855]  S4).  With  gelten  also  a  prepositional  construction 
was  used :  unb  foUtV  bem  Seufel  um  ein  Ol^i  gelten  (Schiller's  Räuber^  2,  3). 

3.  Degree  can  also  be  expressed  by  a  prepositional  phrase :  teils 
or  jum  3:eil  in  part.  5)a«  ^d^iff  wäre  auf  ein  «&aar  gefentwt  The  ship 
came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  upsettingr.  . 
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V.  Adverbs  of  Cause  or  Reason,  usually  expressed  by  an 
adverb  or  a  prep.  phrase:  fStan  fann  baöon  franf  votxUn  One  can 
get  sick  from  that.  <Sr  ift  jornig  barü6et  He  is  mad  about  it.  S)ad 
Äinb  gittert  öor  jjrofl. 

The  foUowing  five  classes  may  also  be  considered  as  subclasses 
under  the  general  class  of  cause. 

a»  A  gen.  of  cause  was  once  common  in  the  language,  and  still  sarvives  in 
a  number  of  expressions.  For  fuU  treatment  see  260  (and  2.  A.  ^  and  3 
thereunder)  and  262.  II. 

VI.  Adverbs  of  Condition,  usually  introduced  by  a  gen.  or 
a  prep.  phrase :  nötigen  {Jattö  if  it  is  necessary,  günftigcn  JJadö  if  a 
favorable  opportunity  offers  itself,  fc^Ummflen  Sattö  if  worst  comes 
to  worst.  SlvLt  Ui  großem  ffleige  fannjl  bu  Sort^ritte  machen  You  can 
make  progress  only  on  condition  that  you  are  very  diligent« 

VII.  Adverbs  of  Concession,  expressed  rarely  by  a  gen.^ 
usually  by  a  prep.  phrase:  jebenfato  in  any  event,  in  any  case 
whatever,  auf  aUt  ^äUt  at  all  events,  by  all  means.  Sro^  man^ 
9Biberwärtig!etten  ifl  bad  Seien  boti^  rei(^  an  Sreuben. 

VIII.  Adverbs  of  Purpose  or  End,  usually  expressed  by  an 
adv.  or  prep.  phrase :  Saju  (for  that  purpose)  Hm  ic^  nic^t  ^er.  Ttan 
6eflimmte  i^n  fd^on  in  ber  3ugenb  bafür  (für  ben  ©olbatenfionb).  Ott  firete 
naä)  (Sf}xt. 

IX.  Adverbs  of  Means,  usually  expressed  by  an  adverb  or 
a  prep.  phrase:  ffflan  fprengt  bamit  (mit  $uloer)  bie  ßärfflen  Seifen. 
Durcl^  falfc^ed  B^ugnid  glauBt  er  flc^  )u  retten« 

X.  Adverbs  of  Material,  usually  expressed  by  an  adverb  or 
prep.  phrase :  @c^öned  ^uc^,  ivir  woHen  einen  Siod  ba9on  ma(^en  laffen. 

XI.  Modal  Adverbs,  which  denote  in  what  manner  a  thougfat 
is  conceived  by  the  Speaker.  They  are  thus  adverbs  of  manner, 
and,  like  them,  are  sometimes  expressed  by  the  gen.  of  a  noun 
instead  of  a  simple  adverb,  but  they  differ  from  them  and  all  other 
adverbs  in  that  they  modify  the  thought  in  the  sentence  as  a  whole 
rather  than  any  one  word  in  it:  feineöroeg«  by  no  means,  meinet 
teite  as  regards  me,  as  for  me,  meined  SBiffend  as  far  as  I  know, 
meines  (Srati^tenS  in  my  judgment,  unfere«  SBebünfenö  as  we  look  at  it,  in 
our  opinion.  Of  these  adverbs  only  those  most  idiomatic  and 
difficult  of  comprehension  are  treated  below,  which  should  be 
carefully  studied,  as  each  gives  a  distinct  complexion  to  the 
sentence  in  which  it  Stands: 

A.  Expressing  an  affirmation : 

a.  3a  indeed,  truly,  why,  don't  you  see,  you  know :  ^i  ifl  {a  nmi  atied  toorSct 
But  that  is  now,  you  know,  all  past.  äüad  ifl  vor^rfaKen  ?  <Sic  fe^en  ja  ganj 
Bieid^  m^  What  has  happened  7  You  look  very  pale  mdeed.    See  also  ^. 

d.  Qinmal'  or  coUoquially  mal  used  to  give  emphasis  to  a  Statement :  SbaB 
iß  einmal  ein  liBKb  I  That  is  a  picture  for  you  1  or,  I  teil  you  that's  a  fine 
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>icture !  X^tanmftmn  laf  e  iä^  mic^  cimnat  iit(^t  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  can- 
lot  be  tyrannized  over.  ^nn  einntat  cannot  be  helfed :  IDod  ijl  mm  einmal  (in 
Fhat  is  lost  and  can't  now  be  helped.  9li((t  einmal  oflen  occurs  in  the 
neaning  not  even,  makin^  some  particular  word  in  the  sentence  emphatic : 
^t  regierte  fetber  unb  ni(!^t  einmal  fein  Jtammerbiener  fonnte  ft(^  ^erfönlic^er  ^infiüffe 
rül^men. 

c,  5Do(^  has  a  difierent  force  according  to  the  word-order  used :  (i)  In 
lormal  or  inverted  order  it  has  the  meaning  oiaßer  ally  tkough^just^  irufy^ 
mrely^  in  any  event^  any  way»  It  is  used  to  strengthen  a  Statement,  but  is 
»nploved  adversatively  to  State  something  in  contrast  or  Opposition  to  what 
jrecedes,  or  it  maybe  used  in  elliptical  sentences,  the  boc(  expressing  a 
:ontrast  to  something  implied  or  understood:  @ie  ijl  nic^t  tvie  bie  anbem 
Dläb^en,  aber  fte  ijl  bo(^  nur  ein  fDtäbd^en  She  is  not  like  the  other  girls  (afraid), 
>ut  she  is  after  all  only  a  girl.  <Se^'  bi(^,  9{obert ;  t(^  muf  btr  bo^  ettwid  erg&^Ien 
Be  seated,  Robert ;  I  have  something  which  I  just  must  teil  you  (although 
^ou  may  not  want  to  hear  it).  3d^  toiH  bo((  fe^en,  ob  man  auc(  mtd^  (inau^itfi 
The  last  man  I  sent,  they  put  out  of  the  house)  I  want  to  see  ^hough  if 
:hey  will  go  so  far  as  to  put  me  out  too.  SBo  bie  (©üc^fe)  l^cmmfle^en  xxvli  ? 
Die  l^t  bocb  ber  Slnbre«  mit  I  wonder  where  that  gun  can  be !  Andrew  has 
t  with  him  (didn't  you  know  that?).  More  about  this  use  in  g  below. 
2)  It  is  also  used  in  sentences  with  question  order  to  make  in  form  of  an 
^xclamation  some  Statement  more  impressive:  ^^t  t((  bo((  oft  f^on  Unbanf 
tfa^ren  I  I  have  indeed  and  in  truth  met  with  unthankfulness  often  enough 
dready.  $abe  \^  ben  fD^arf t  unb  bie  ©trafen  bo(^  nie  fo  einfam  gefeiten !  I  declare 
[  never  before  saw  the  public  square  and  the  streets  so  deserted ! 

d,  IDenn  evidently^  as  is  well  known^  as  the  facts  indicate^  as  itis  evident 
^rom  the  frecedingy  as  I  leam,  jferceive^  and  with  various  other  translations 
)f  similar  meaning :  (Sd  iixir  bed  ©rafen  ^aafe  9Bi((e,  bad  ^eutf(^tum  in  Öflerretd^ 
lieber  gn  ^Iten,  unb  baa  l^at  er  benn  (as  is  well  known)  aud^,  foiDcit  ed  in  feinet 
SR<i6:it  (aa,  grünbtic^  beforgt.  @r  tfi  benn  (as  I  now  perceive)  bo^  (after  all)  ein 
Ran  \  m  fagt  ed  unb  fo  mn^  i<^  te  benn  (seeing  that  he  says  it)  »oI)(  ^iauUn. 
Daa  ifl  benn  (as  is  very  evident)  bo^  (and  it  is  contrary  to  my  expectation)  ^n 
irg  (bad). 

e,  ©c^on  never  fear^  no  doubty  surely,  as  a  fnatter  of  course^  used  to 
*xpress  great  assurance  or  emphasis  :  @a  toirb  tl^m  f(^on  gelingen.  @ie  toerben 
i(^  ft^on  bort  treffen  They  will  no  doubt  meet  there.  (är  toirb  f(^on  fommen  He 
vill  doubtless  come.  3br  ^errn  »om  ^anbtoerf  fommt  in  alten  ?änbem  l^erum  unb 
önnt  f(^on  (as  a  matter  of  course)  ergäi^len.  Here  we  have  the  original  idea  of 
d^on,  only  somewhat  faded.    See  11. 3.  a,  above.    Compare/. 

/-  3a  »ol^l  a  stronger  affirmative  than  Ja,  but  often  used  without  any  differ- 
mce  of  meaning  from  it,  merely  to  avoid  the  too  laconic  ja.  Sometimes  used 
ifter  a  question  expressing  doubt  as  to  a  matter  or  expecting  a  negative 
mswer,  when  it  answers  strongly  in  the  affirmative  with  adversative  force  as 
!0<^ :  JDu  Tommjl  too^l  tti(5t?  Sa  »o^t.  You  are  not  Coming,  are  you?  Yes, 
ndeed  I  am. 

g.  As  bod^  is  nearly  synonymous  with  too^t  (see  h  and  D.Ä),  so  it  often  has 
he  same  general  force  as  ja  in  a,  but  bo(!^  here,  as  elsewhere,  asserts  its  ad- 
versative nature,  and  thus  distinguishes  itself  from  {a :  SRit  0)at  bürfen  <Sie  mic^ 
}o4  unterilü|^  You  might  certainly  (even  if  your  power  be  so  limited  as  not 
:o  help  me  more  directly)  support  me  with  advice.  The  Substitution  of  ja 
br  bo4  here  would  not  in  English  change  the  translation,  but  in  the  German 
mplies  that  nothing  Stands  in  the  way. 

h,  9Bo^(  strengthens  a  Statement  much  as  bo(^,  but  lacks  its  adversative 
brce,  indeed^  certainly ;  ffio^l  toar  ea  eine  lange,  falte  ^SUüji  (Uhland's  Emst^ 
[,  i).    In  populär  ballads  this  loo^l  loses  much  of  its  force,  so  that  its  meaning- 
^ecomes  so  faint  that  it  can  scarcely  be  rendered :  @d  gogen  brei  S3urf(^  ipo^l 
ibet  ben  (R^^itt  (Uhland's  Der  Wirtin  Töchterlein).    !Rur  strengthens  a  State- 
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ment  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  idea  of  uigenqr:  Sd^  »af  mir  Bolb  maam 
armen  fytm  anffu<^  (Lessing's  Minna^  i.  i). 

f.  An  nncertain  affinnation  may  be  expressed  by  an  adverfo  or  a  noon  in 
the  gen.  such  as  nwl^d^intü^  probably,  )>tr((ttd^  perhaps,  ctoa  possibly, 
perhaps,  perchance,  tüo^t  used  to  modify  the  direct  cat^oncal  tone  of  a 
Statement,  likelyf  ffrobably^  I  think^  megU^noftfe  (gen.)  possibly.  dt  Cpamt 
locfft  (I  think)  nod^  ^tc.  (Sc  loar  ed  im^  ni^t  It  is  not  likely  that  it  was  be. 
Compare  the  use  of  »o^t  in  h. 


Note,  SBc^t  is  mnch  nsed  in  the  Dsmtion  of  something  that  probably 
tomed  to  take  place  tinder  ceitain  circnmstances  without  pontiTely  sayiog  tbat  tfais 
was  the  caie  in  actual  fact  on  any  given  occasion,  would  or  usedto :  SBtnit  er  nna  bod 
in  mietet  o^üinitvx  SSe^o^en  Bei  feinet  ^autfftau  fa$,  bes  treuen  benütf  crgTOfluicnbca 
S^affo  )u  Büf  en,  tonn  fpratti  er  loo^l  manchmal  uf». 

/  The  foUowing  adverbs  areoflen  used  with  concessiveforce:  f4on  I  admit, 
toe^l  may  be,  freiii(^  or  gtoat  to  be  sure,  a((erbing0  it  must  be  admitted.  £xs. : 
^^^  ijl  r^n  riAtig,  aber  . . .  That  is  correct,  I  admit,  but . . .  Here  we  have 
the  original  idea  of  fc^on,  onty  somewhat  faded ;  see  II.  3.0.  dr  tfl  wc^  eta 
(^efd^icfter  SRann,  bo(!^  traue  i(^  tj^nt  nic^t  He  may  be  a  very  dever  man,  bot 
I  don*t  trust  him.    (Sr  ifl  aflerbingd  rei4,  aüein  er  tfi  nid^t  glü(fli(^. 

B.  Negation  is  expressed  by  an  adverb,  a  noun  in  the  gen.,  or  a  piep, 
phrase :  nein  no,  m&ji  (in  careless  colloquial  language  often  nit  in  S.G.  and 
ni(^  in  N.G.)  not,  feine^n^egtf  by  no  means,  auf  feinen  §a((  in  no  event,  ni^t  etM 
not  as  you  might  be  inclined  to  think,  by  no  manner  of  means ;  the  adversa- 
tives bQ(^  and  {a  bod^  (after  a  preceding  negative  proposition  or  a  question 
implying  a  negative  answer  to  affirm  the  contrary) ;  bc(^  ni^t  (affirming  the 
contrary  of  that  which  is  expected  and  already  expressed  or  inferred  by  the 
preceding  Speaker  or  questioner) ;  nic^t  bo(^  (after  a  preceding  affirmative 
sentence  or  a  q^uestion  expecting  an  affirmative  answer,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting,  denymg,  disavowing  its  Contents,  or  disapproving  of  the  thought 
therein  advanced) ;  @ott  benxi^re!  behüte  ®ott!  or  simply  bcwal^re!  or  bebütel 
and  coUoquially  i  too !  (all  strong  negatives) ;  \^  b&(^te  ^ar!  (ei  or  a4)  nNtnoa 
uid^t  gar!  lieber  gar!  nonsense/  what  an  ideal  ironicaUy,  in  £aict  branding 
some  Statement  as  false :  ©tauben  @ie  nt<^t  ein^a,  baf  i^  morgen  loiebfc  foimic 
Don*t  think  (as  you  mi^ht  be  inclined  to  do)  that  I  shall  come  again  to- 
morrow.  D  bitte,  e4  eUt  ntc^t !  IDod^ ;  ed  eilt  Oh  please  don't  hurry  ofi^  there  is 
no  need  for  it.  But  there  is  need  of  haste.  IDu  gel^fl  nic^t  ofine  mic^,  Sotrr, 
bu  fannfl  ni(^t  o^ne  mtd^  leben;  Später,  bad  fü^t*  id^  iekt  an  mir.  (IDet  SBatet. 
abwe^tenb)  3a  boc^  But  I  can  though.  €ie  l^aben  ttw^l  feine  dile?  lDo(^  Yoo 
are  not  in  a  hurry,  are  vou  ?  Yes,  I  am  though.  ,,  3a,  ®ie  benfrn  auf  ^cxnt 
fRabegafl  l  **  ,,  IDoc^  ni(^t,  ^en  (Ribeia^I ! "  „  !£)o(^  nid^t  ?  9Batum  bo4  nid^^  ^  3t 
an  bem  S^ann  nMAou^sufetjen  ?  "* — „^t  ivirb  too^t  regnen."  „  ^vSn^i  bo<^,  bo«  SBatcmetct 
ifl  fe^r  gefliegen."  @o((  t(^  eine  9lu§  aufbeißen  ?  92ic^t  bo^,  bu  fönntefi  bic  rims 
beiner  fronen,  toeif en  3a^ne  abbxc<!^en.  —  !Rein ji  bu,  folc^eu  ^uifd^  fei  H  baton 
gelegen  f  ^euM^re !  IDie  tooKen  nur  3(it  geiotnnen.  —  SIbex  (iet  ^nbcCt  etf  fti^  n« 
eint  fte(^e  $Bef(^mutong  meinet  (S^re.  91^,  iranim  tti<^t  gat !  (Otto  Emst's  Die 
Gerechtigkeit^  i,  Verwandlung,  3). 

A.  The  Latin  rule  that  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  has  gained  the 
ascendency  in  the  Hterary  language,  but  in  the  langnage  of  the  common 
people  two  negatives  make  still,  as  formerly,  a  strong  n^;ative :  ttr  ins  nie» 
genbd  nic^t  )u  jinben  He  was  nowheie  to  be  found. 

Also  in  the  literary  language  of  the  dassical  period  a  pleonastic  negative 
is  often  to  be  found,  especially  in  those  cases  whcÄe  the  clause  or  infin.  phrase 
is  logically  negative,  but  there  is  no  formal  sign  of  negation :  iBtc  nuiM  t(»« 
mit  (MenMlt  ^inbem,  baf  et  ft(^  nic^t  ein  Setbl  iufügte  We  had  to  keep  bim  by 
force  from  laying  hajid  on  himself.  Here  the  verb  ^tiribcts  has  negative 
forte,  but  the  spoücer  is  consdous  of  the  strong  desixe^  irtkicJi  lie  had,  tbal 
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lis  friend  might  not  lay  band  upon  himself,  and  hence  uses  nid^t  to  bring  out 
bis  idea,  tbough  it  is  not  required  on  strictly  logical  grounds.  Tbus  also  in 
nfin.  pbrases :  Sorgfältig  hüteten  kotr  und,  nic^t . . .  un<$  unti^ufe^en  (Goethe).  Tbis 
2leonastic  negative  was  fonnerly  common,  and  coUoquially  is  still  sometimes 
bund :  (i)  ^ter  verbs  containing  a  negative  idea,  such  as  dbtoXtn,  f[(^  in  ^&ii 
tc^mm,  fid^  WörseHr  ffd^  entölten,  ft$  ettoc^ren,  fürd^ten,  lauten,  »erbieten,  »er^inbern, 
>er^üten ;  after  ed  fel}lt  koenig  (or  nii^t  »iet,  &c.),  ed  fann  n\6)i  »ieC  fehlen ;  for  like 
-eason  alter  the  prep.  o^ne  and  also  the  conjunction  o^ne  ba^^  provided  it 
'oliovr  a  negative  or  a  question.  £xs. :  SSerpt'  ti  ®ott,  baf  tc^  nic^t  $ülfe 
»rau(^e  (Schiller).  IDa  i  A  ^ier  gan|  aflein  o^ne  Sefretär  unb  o^nt  nt^td  auf  Urlaub  bin 
[Goethe),  ^er  gemeine  ^olbat  fann  ni^t  )>erurteilt  )oerben,  o^ne  ba$  nic^t  )n>ei  fetner 
Rameraben  ^n  ®eri(^te  fommen  (Moser).  Examples  also  in  168.  II.  D  and  169. 
s.  D.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  after  pten  and  words  of  similar  meaning  the 
legative  is  still  quite  common  in  ba$  clauses,  while  it  is  dropped  in  the  con* 
rracted  infinitive  clause :  ^üte  bi(^,  baf  bu  ni(^t  fänjl,  but  ^üte  bi(^,  gu  faHen, 
'2)  In  dauses  of  manner  after  a  comparative :  C^d  ging  beffer,  al<$  loir  ni(|t  bai^ten 
[Goethe).  Under  French  influence  this  construction  flourished  earlier  in 
:he  period,  and  is  not  infrequently  found  even  in  the  works  of  the  classical 
iuthors.  It  has  now  almost  or  quite  disappeared.  (3)  In  clauses  introduced 
by  bid  or  e^e,  bevor,  when  they  depend  upon  a  negative  clause :  3(^  toerbe  feine 
mbere  SIrbeit  beginnen,  bid  id^  ntd^t  btefe  beenbet  ^abe.  IDu  fennjl  jle  ja!  (Sinfa^  nid^t 
ivegjufriegen  au<$  bet  küi^t  unb  ben  Stuben,  bid  ni(^t  aUed  fo  fe{Ki(^  aU  utögti^  glänzt 
tinb  einlabet  unb  gemütUd^  ift  (delle  Grazie's  Sphinx),  6^  ni^t  feine  ^erj^&ltniffe 
l^eorbnet  ftnb,  fommt  er  ni^t  )ur  9iu^e  (Fontane's  Poggenpuhls^  chap.  xii).  (4) 
i\fter  ed  ift  lange  l^er :  (50  ijt  lange  ber,  ba$  »tr  ni(^t  (Regen  ge^bt  l^ben. 

b.  The  negative  ni^t  is  often  used  io  exclamations  with  the  force  of  a 
strong  affirmative:  SDod  bu  ni(^t  a((e6  toetft!  I  declare  if  you  don't  know 
Bverything !  ■»  You  surely  know  everything.  The  negative  in  such  exclama- 
tions has  arisen  from  a  mingling  of  two  constructions.  From  9Bie  \>\!t\  tut  bic 
Sinbitbun^?  and  Xut  bie  Qiubilbung  ni(^t  me(?  (see  D,  b^  below)  has  come 
XBie  i»tel  bte  (Sinbilbung  nic^t  tut ! 

c.  For  the  force  of  ni(^t  in  questions,  see  D,  ^,  below. 

d.  The  acc  of  certain  words,  such  as  genfer,  Xeufe(,  is  often  in  rather  coarse 
language  used  as  a  strong  neg-ative :  6c  ta>ei$  ben  genfer  ba)>on.  ^a  f(^ert  matt 
fid)  bot  %^\t\  um  bte  Sbeen  ber  Seit  (Sudermann's  Die  Heimat^  i,  5). 

C.  An  imperative  may  be  strengthened  by  the  adverbs  einmal'  (often  con* 
tracted  to  mal),  nur  (coUoouially  in  N.G.  man),  and  bod^.  Einmal  emphasixes 
a  request  or  command,  but  often  has  a  force  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be 
translated.  It  can  sometimes  be  rendered  by  just^  sometimes  it  merely 
serves  to  give  to  the  style  a  more  lively  conversational  tone :  ^enfe  bir  einmal ! 
Just  think !  Jtomm  einmal  ^er !  Come  here  a  minute !  ^ör'  mal !  S)ie  SRac^tigaÜ 
fingt.  Silur  and  boc^  are  used  to  urge  an  action  or  course  of  action,  the  former 
rather  persuasively,  and  the  latter  rather  more  firmly,  or  beseechingly  even« 
in  spite  of  evident  Opposition  or  reluctance,  as  there  is  always  here,  as  eise* 
where,  adversative  force  in  bo4 :  Sänge  nur  an ;  ed  ift  J[a  nii^t  fc^toer  Do  make 
a  beginning ;  it  is  indeed  not  difficult.  ©d^onen  ®ie  nur  ben  Sater !  @eien  ®ie 
re<^t  aufmerffam  auf  feine  fleinen  Stebl^bereien.  ®ut !  9lur  gu  Good !  Keep  right 
on  !  9lur  nic^t  l^i^ig,  mein  ^err !  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  your  temper.  Xreten 
de  man  (instead  of  nur)  ein.  (5i !  laf  i^n  bod^  Let  him  alone,  I  say.  Starren 
%\t  mir  bo(4  nid^t  fo  polizeilich  SxA  ®efid^t,  toie  toenn  id^  geflo^len  ^tte.  ^t%  bid^  bo^ ! 
O  do  be  seated ! 

Though  bo(^  and  nur  are  both  used  in  commands  and  entreaties  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  their  several  meanings.  !£)o(^  implies  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  person  addressed,  while  nur  implies  that  the  Speaker  desires 
this  course  and  urges  the  other  to  adopt  it*  Thus  as  this  desire  (nur)  on  the 
part  of  the  Speaker  and  the  reluctance  (bod^)  on  the  part  of  the  person 
addressed  may  l)oth  enter  as  factors  into  the  case,  both  words  may  appear  in 
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the  same  sentence :  9läi,  fo  Fomm  bo^  nur,  bebte  cd  nod^  einmal  \)on  Jtöt^  it^ppau 
Sometimes  bo^  and  einmal  are  combined  in  one  sentence:  (Srftäreit  €ie  bc^ 
einmal !  Come,  do  explain  !  Sometimes  in  lively  conversational  tone  all  three 
adverbs  may  be  combined  in  one  sentence :  ^ören  @ie  bo(^  nur  einmal !  I  b^ 
of  you,  do  listen  a  moment ! 

a.  Admonitions  or  commands  are  also  often  strengthened  by  ti»>^(,  especially 
such  as  have  the  form  of  a  question,  the  Speaker  in  „all  cases  assuming  com- 
pliance upon  the  part  of  the  person  addressed :  Überlebe  »ol^tr  )»<^  ^u  fa§iL 
SBiÜfl  bu  »oT)(  machen,  bafi  bu  fottfommfl? 

d.  In  mild  commands,  direct  and  indirect,  also  in  granting  pennission, 
immer  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  Speaker  has  no  obiection  to  the  matter  in 
question  and  sometimes  to  give  encouragement :  i>it  itntt  me^en  H  imier 
iciffen,  bafi  t4  ni^ta  mel^t  ^abe  (Lessing's  Minna,  3,  7)  Let  the  people  know  for 
all  I  care  that,  &c.  £ag  fle  nur  immer  toben !  @age  te  i^m  immer  l  Certainly,  just 
teil  it  to  him  !  !Du  barfjt  ben  ^vf^t  immer  nehmen,  ©age  i^m,  et  mö^t  immtz  ztifa 
Teil  him  he  should  go  by  all  means. 

D.  A  question. 

a.  IDenn  used  to  put  a  question  in  an  interested,  eager  mannery  inqairmg 
after  the  cause  or  reason  of  some  fact  that  is  already  known,  or  often  only 
to  ask  a  question  in  a  tone  of  lively  interest  or  of  impatience :  SS^anint  fytft  bn'l 
benn  t)erfauft  ?  SBaa  ifl  benn  paf[\tvt  ?  SBie  fjd^i  fte  benn?  <Sie^fl  bn  t6  Utm  ni^? 
Why,  don't  you  see  it  ? 

d.  9li(^t  expecting  an  affirmative  answer:  Jtommt  er  nid^t?  He  is  Coming,  is 
he  not  ? 

c,  (Sttoa  mä)t  suggests  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner  as  to  something 
which  he  once  had  thought  settled  in  the  affirmative  and  conceming  which  he 
now  asks  definite  Information,  and  in  inverted  order,  nid^t  etn>a,  is  often  used 
politely  to  hint  that  the  person  addressed  is  in  the  wrong :  ^ommt  er  ctiN 
nic^t?  Is  there  doubt  about  his  Coming?  ^aben  @ie  mir  ettca  bicfe  ^Blinna 
nid^t  gefc^icft?  (Sudermann's  Heimaty  i,  2)  Can  it  be  that  you  have  not 
sent  me  these  flowers?  3rren  @ie  ft(]^  ni^t  etma?  Don't  you  think  you  aie 
mistaken  ? 

d,  (St)va  or  ))tef(ei(^t  in  questions  direct  or  indirect  marking  the  matter  in 
question  as  one  of  possible  occurrence :  ©ibt'a  ettoa  ^eute  (Regent  Can  it  be 
that  it  will  rain  to-day  ?  Jtomme  i^  ettra  ungelegen  ?  Can  it  be  that  I  come  at 
an  inopportune  time  ?  Stoeifelt  etnxi  (or  »ielleij^t)  jeraanb  baran?  Can  it  be  that 
any  one  doubts  it?  ^oben  ®ie  ettoa  ®e{b  bei  fid^?  Do  you  happen  to  have 
any  money  with  you  ?  3{l  3^nen  etti>a  um  5  U^r  gefäüig  ?  Shall  we  say  fiy^ 
o'clock  ? 

e,  SBo^t  is  used  in  questions  in  the  following  constructions :  (i)  In  rhetorical 
questions  (i.  e.  in  such  questions  as  need  no  express  response,  as  the  answer 
is  self-evident)  to  which  the  Speaker  would  give  a  negative  answer,  it  is  used 
in  Order  to  indicate  that  the  Speaker  confidently  expects  a  confirmatioD 
from  the  hearer  of  his  own  negative  position:  3ft  »o^l  ber  ein  koiiibigcr 
9?2ann,  ber  im  ®(ü(f  unb  Ungtüd  |t($  nur  allein  bebenft?  Is  he  indeed  a  worthy 
man  who  in  fortune  and  misfortune  only  thinks  of  himself  ?  S^un  gtanH  3br 
too^I,  ©Ott  toerbe  ed  gugeben,  ba$  ein  einziger  ITOann  in  feinet  9De(t  mie  ein  SButri^ 
l^ufe  unb  bad  Dber{le  gu  unterfl  fe^re'?  (Schiller).  This  use  is  similar  to  A, 
described  below.  (2)  It  is  also  very  frequently  used  to  ask  after  the  opinion 
of  the  person  addressed  as  to  some  doubtfui  point,  and  also  often  withoat 
reference  to  any  person  addressed,  giving  to  the  question  the  character  of 
a  mere  enquiring  conjecture:  SBer  i^  tt)o|(  ber  \^woX%  ©urfc^e?  Who  do  you 
think  that  siender  fellow  is?  Jtommt  er  tro^l  ^eute  no^?  Do  you  think  he 
will  come  yet  to-day  ?  Söo^in  fü^rt  »ol^l  jene  Xur?  I  wonder  where  that  door 
leads  to.  Very  frequent  in  indirect  questions :  ^^  n)o^C  bie  ^Bergofbungcn  e<^ 
jtnb  ?  I  wonder  if  the  gildings  are  genuine. 

/  9lur  in  questions  or  exclamations  with  the  force  of  questions,  Islumid 
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like  to  knoWf  much  used  in  questions,  prompted  by  the  desire  to  know  and 
understand,  and  very  often  mingled  with  surprise:  SBod  t(^  nur  anfange? 
I  should  like  to  know  what  I  ought  to  do  in  this  case.  $lber  vmA  ^Uxl  ®ie  nut 
socr?  What  in  the  world  are  you  planning  to  do  ?  SSBod  fut^fl  bu  nur?  What 
are  you  looking  for  ?    SS3er  ed  nur  gefaxt  ^t?  I  wonder  who  told  it  1 

g.  ^o(^  with  its  usual  adversative  force  expressing  something  to  the 
surprise  of  or  contrary  to  the  wishes,  expectation,  &c.  of  the  Speaker :  SBo 
Ifiib'  \6f^  bo^  ?  Where  is  it,  any  way  ?  (I  can't  find  it,  but  it  must  be  on  my 
person).  @a^  euc^  boc^  niemanb?  ^etn  SJ^enfc^  But  did  not  somebody  see 
you  ?  Not  a  souL  It  is  often  used  in  questions  put  to  one's  seif  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  recall  something  forgotten :  ^a6  ttwUte  \äi  bcd^  ciQcntUd^  ? 
What  was  I  just  about  to  do,  any  way  ? 

h.  In  questions  having  the  form  of  declarative  sentences  bo(^  and  ivcl^t 
are  used  to  State  the  opinion  or  idea  of  the  Speaker,  and  ask  for  a  confirmation 
of  it ;  ni(^t  UKi^r  and  m  the  South  gelt  expect  an  affirmative  reply  to  a  simple 
question  :  ^u  ^aft'd  i6m  bod^  gefagt  ?  I  suppose  you  told  him  ?  @ie  ^aben  bod^ 
^efonnte  l^ter  ?  I  suppose  you  have  acquaintances  here  ?  @ie  ^oSm.  \t%i  X6o%{ 
"oxtl  IVL  tun?  You  have  now,  I  suppose,  much  to  do?  @te  toerben  mitfommen, 
fliegt  liHi^r  ?  You  will  come  along,  won't  you  ?  9&vc  gett,  er  flecfte  btr  getoif  ®clb 
in  beinen  99eute(?  He  surely  put  money  into  your  pocket,  did  he  not  ? 

In  the  above  sentences  bo(!^  and  »o(l  have  the  same  general  meaning,  but 
bc^  with  its  usual  adversative  force  implies  (often  politely)  that  something  to 
the  contrary  may  possibly  be  urged  against  it,  while  xwi^i  assumes  that  this 
will  probably  not  be  the  case.  Both  particles  can  be  combined  with  the 
combined  force  of  them  both :  @ie  mü|fen  bo(]^  tool^t  antn^orten  ?  You  will  probably 
have'  to  answer,  will  you  not  ? 

9lid^t  added  to  bo(^  or  too^I  in  such  sentences  expects  confidently  a  nega- 
tive answer :  IDu  tvirjl  bo6  ni(^t  Sräuletn  Helene  mtt  t^rer  ©(^loefter  »erglei^en 
svoKen?  You  certainly  will  not  desire  to  cotnpare  Miss  Helene  with  her 
sister? 

9lt<^t  ehoa  added  to  bo(!(  in  such  sentences  express  the  hope  that  a  fear  or 
suspicion  may  not  be  realized,  or  may  be  without  foundation :  Slber  (er  fte^t 
fic^  um,  (etfer)  {!c  toirb'd  bod^  nx&ji  etnxt  ^ören?  But  (he  looks  around  him,  and 
speaks  more  softly)  I  hope  she  will  not  hear  it ;  you  certainly  don't  think  she 
will  ?    3^r  )>erVut  ben  $unb  bod^  ni(^t  etwa  ?    S^ein,  er  ^aut  un4. 

£.  An  exdamation  may  express  different  shades  according  to  the  adverb 
used.  Here  bod^  expressed  a  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  ;  nur  (collo- 
quially  in  N.G.  man)  an  urgent  wish  that  the  person  addressed  may  comply 
with  some  desire  of  the  Speaker,  or  look  at  something  from  his  Standpoint ; 
beim  impatience  ;  nid^t  (as  in  D»  ^,  and  B,  b)  expressing  that  the  person 
addressed  will  agree  to  the  sentiment  uttered :  S>a0  nenne  td^  bo(^  no(^  ^umor! 
WeÜ,  I  will  declare  if  that  isn't  even  humorous !  @te  foKten  i^n  nur  Igoren  unb 
fe^en  I  You  ought  (I  do  hope  you  will)  to  hear  him  and  see  him.  <&i(t  benn 
^i(( !  Sit  still  then !  SBie  glüdfltc^  toaren  Xoxx  nic^t !  How  happy  we  were ! 
SBa6  ifl  er  nic^t  für  ein  fred^er  äurf(^e  I  What  a  bold  fellow  he  is  1 

F.  A  wish  may  express  different  shades  by  using  different  adverbs,  such  as 
bod^  or  nur  (coUoquially  man)  only,  toenn  bo(^  or  toenn  nur  if  only ;  much  less 
frequently  erfl  only^  alone  or  with  nur ;  man  nur  used  very  often  coUoquially 
in  N.G.  for  nur.  S)od^  is  adversative,  and  shows  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Speaker  do  not  harmonize  with  the  facts,  and  cannot  probably  be  made  to  do 
so.  9lur,  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  expresses  a  wish  that  can  be  or  could 
have  been  realized,  out  it  often  implies  the  fear  that  it  may  possibly  not  find 


2:aler  t^ttel     Here,  as  often  elsewherej  erft  calls  attention  to  what  would 
foUow  (228.  IV.  I.  b.  (2)). 
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COMPARISON  OF  AdvERBS, 

224.  Few  genuine  adverbs,  from  their  very  meaning,  admit  of 
comparison,  but  the  many  adverbs  made  from  adjectives,  like  the 
latter,  can  be  compared.  The  comparison  of  such  adverbs  does 
not  differ  at  all  in  the  positive  ana  comparative  from  adjectives 
except  that  the  adverbial  forms  are  not  inflected,  and  hence  their 
comparison  along  with  that  of  genuine  adverbs  is  treated  under 
adjectives;  see  114-118.  In  N.H.G.  the  adverb  has  developed 
new  forms  in  the  Superlative  which  are  given  in  114, 


PREPOSITIONS. 

Nature.  ' 

225.  Very  closely  allied  in  nature  to  adverbs  are  prepositions, 
which,  like  adverbs,  limit  the  force  of  the  verb  as  to  some  circum- 
stance  of  place,  time,  manner,  cause  or  reason,  purpose  er  end, 
means,  material,  modal  expression — in  short  the  same  circum- 
stances  as  are  expressed  by  the  adverb  minus  degree ;  hence  the 
preposition,  unlike  the  adverb,  cannot  admit  of  comparison.  Thus 
a  preposition  in  connection  with  its  dependent  Substantive  is  exactly 
equal  in  force  to  an  adverb,  but  a  preposition  and  an  adverb  differ 
in  this  that  the  latter  limits  the  force  of  the  verb  in  and  of  itsel( 
while  the  former  requires  the  assistance  of  a  dependent  noun  or 
some  other  word.  A  preposition  does  not  only  serve  to  link  thus 
its  object  to  a  verb,  but  also  to  an  adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  sentenc& 
As  this  connective  particle  usually  Stands  before  the  dependent  worcl 
it  is  called  a  preposition  (Latin  prae  before  and  positio /osf'/ib» ). 

I.  a,  Sometimes  a  few  prepositions  and  adverbs  touch  each  other  so  dosdy 
that  the  prep.  can  only  be  distinguished  by  its  dependent  Substantive,  and 
if  that  be  dropped  the  same  word,  which  was  only  a  moment  before  a  prem 
becomes  an  adverb  :  ^ad  $aud  liegt  abmärttf  (prep.)  'M  Stuffe^  The  house  lies 
back  from  the  river.    5Dad  ^aud  liegt  abm&rtd  The  house  lies  to  one  side. 

b.  As  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  prep.  is  its  dependent  vrord,  it 
entirely  loses  its  identity  when  it  enters  into  composition  with  verbs,  and 
must  be  considered  as  an  adverb.  It  sometimes  changes  slightly  its  meaning 
when  it  becomes  an  adverbial  prefix ;  see  229. 2  under  the  prep.  na6i,/^  also 
under  entgegen.  The  object  of  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  is  some- 
times govemed  in  case  by  the  preposition  contained  in  the  verb,  especiaUy 
where  the  local  idea  is  prominent ;  often,  however,  its  case  is  controlled  by 
the  verb  itself  where  the  verbal  idea  is  conspicuous :  ^ie  liefen  bem  IDtebe  na4 
They  ran  after  the  thief  but  3d^  U)ill  bii  bad  Sle^imnitf  mitteilen,  bu  barfjl  e«  (acc. 
of  the  direct  object)  a^r  nid^t  nad^reben  I  will  teil  you  the  secret,  but  you 
must  not  repeat  it.    See  also  268.  i.  B.  a  and  262. 1.  b, 

c»  Sometimes  when  there  is  a  dependent  noun,  there  is  actual  fluctuation 
of  conception,  sometimes  the  particle  being  construed  as  an  adverb,  some- 
times as  a  prep.  This  is  true  of  an  or  gegen  ctbouty  über  more  than^  unter  Itu 
than :  (5^  v^  an  (adv.)  or  gegen  (adv.)  ein  Xalec  or  an  (prep.)  or  gegen  (prep.)  etncB 
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Lolet  SBerlufl  baBei  There  is  a  loss  of  about  a  thaler  in  the  transaction.  (5d  ifl 
ibcr  (adv.)  ein  ZüUi  or  üBer  (prep.)  einen  Xaitt  SJerlufl  babei.  (Se  ijl  unter  (adv.) 
in  Xaler  or  unter  (prep.)  einem  Xfyiln  93erluft  babei.  In  this  idiom,  notice  that 
he  prep.  itber  according  to  its  idea  of  going  beyand  and  an  from  the  idea  of 
ipproaching  take  the  acc,  but  the  prep.  unter  the  dat.,  while  all  three  used  as 
idverbs  remain  without  influence  over  the  case. 

2.  Prepositions  approach  in  some  cases  'the  nature  of  conjunctions,  and 
ose  their  influence  over  the  case  of  the  foUowing  word.  This  is  true  of 
mflatt  or  ftatt,  au§er,and  earlier  in  the  period,  and  even  occasionally  later,  also 
>^ne  excepty  whidi  is  now  replaced  here  by  auf  er  and  au^enomnten :  (Sr  l^at  H 
nix  anjlatt  meinem  trüber  gegeben.  Qltue  S^^aft^ine,  bie  bad  geuer  treibt,  onflatt  ber 
^^rmann  (Rosegger).  3c^  mii  mit  @ta^(  unb  ®tein  ba6  Oteißg  günben  |  unb  biedmat 
>ir,  flatt  J&err,  ein  JDitner  fein  (Hauptmannes  Der  arme  Heinrich^  3).  3a,  nie« 
manb  fann  mir  Reifen  —  auger  tc^  felbjl  (Fulda's  Die  Sklavin,  2,  8).  @ie  fanben 
i((e«  auScr  ben  i>t>\^,  or  au^er  (prep.)  bem  !Do(d^.  ®ie  n>ar  ed  t&ngfl  ntd^t  me^r 
jekoo^nt,  »ad  fte  batikte  unb  füllte,  gegen  irgenb  einen  SD^enf^en,  auf  er  gegen  auflud, 
frei  gu  auf  ern  (Spielhagen's  Sonntagskind,  l,  4).  5Daf  i(^  ni(^t  nad^Deufen  fanu 
9l(^ne  mit  ber  Seber  in  ber  $anb  (Lessing).  9limmer  me^r  i»on  SUf^eim  ju  festen 
vaA  bem  Streit,  |  o^ne  mit  §l(ffonnen  {G^&ltVsJuniuslieder,  339). 

^..The  preceding  prepositions  connect  as  conjunctions  only  words,  but 
feit,  bid,  u>ä]^renU  also  connect  sentences,  as  may  also  others  when  followed  by 
Bome  other  c(Anjunction,  as  aufer  baf ,  aufer  n^enn,  anjlatt  baf ,  &c. :  ^erfonli^e 
Xapferfeit  entf(^eibet  koeniger,  feit  fl^  bie  ^eere  ber  <S(^iefge»e^re  beoienen.  äBir  ge^n 
tägli(^,  auf  er  tovxn  ed  regnet.  Instead  of  auf  er  baf  we  also  find  the  simple 
connective:  2)ad  ^übf<^e  SBerg^aud  ^at  jt(]^er  ein  ©afi^immer,  unb  barin  tuill  ic^ 
vxKÜi  —  aufer  ©ie  {agen  mi(^  gewattfam  ^inau«  —  »oKe  brei  IJage  fe^fe^  (Suttner's 
Im  Ber^kause,  p.  26).  Formerly  ungeachtet  baf  was  common,  but  the  simple 
connective  is  now  preferred.  Instead  of  the  connective  feit  the  form  feitbem  is 
also  used.  The  preps.  anftatt,  o^ne,  and  um  in  order  are  very  commonly  found 
as  conjunctions  in  connection  with  the  infin.  with  gu  in  contracted  clauses : 
Iftniiatt  nxg  gu  laufen,  fam  ber  ^är  ^eran.  D^ne  ftd^  umgufe^m,  lief  ber  ^iih  baoon. 
SBtr  leben  ntc^t  vm  gu  effen,  fonbem  toic  effen  um  gu  leben. 

b.  In  the  case  of  Qn,^\i.%  flatt,  and  aufer  when  they  connect  grammatical 
elements  of  like  rank  in  the  nom.  or  acc,  the  words  can  usually  be  used  as 
preps.  or  conjunctions  without  difference  of  meaning :  ^er  ^auer  brachte  bad  J^alb 
anflatt  ber  ^1^,  or  flatt  bie  Stvüj.  92iemanb  fommt  mir  entgegen  auf  er  ein  Unverfc^ämtec 
(Lessing's  Emilia,  4, 3),  or  auf  er  einem  Un))erf^ämten.  But  in  case  of  flatt,  anflatt 
when  there  is  only  an  indirect  object  after  the  verb,  either  in  the  simple  dat.  or 
a  case  after  a  prep.,  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  prepositional  and 
conjunctional  construction.  In  the  former  constmction,  the  noun  foUowing 
anflatt,  flatt  is  feit  as  the  subject  or  author  of  an  action,  while  a  noun  after 
these  particles  in  the  conjunctional  construction  is  feit  as  the  indirect  object : 
@ie  baufte  mir  anflatt  beiner  (instead  of  you  doing  so),  but  Sie  banfte  mir  flatt 
bir  She  thanked  me  instead  of  thanking  you.  (Sr  ^at  flatt  beinec  (instead  of 
you  doing  it)  an  mi(^  geft^rieben,  but  (Sr  l^at  an  mid^  flatt  an  btd^  gefc^tieben  He  wrote 
to  me  instead  of  writing  to  you. 

3.  A  prep.  often  seems  to  show  a  relation  of  meaning  between  two  nouns 
where  in  fact  the  relation  is  between  a  noun  and  a  verb.  Thus  (S^eib  gur 
Oleife  moneyfor  thejoumey  is  an  elliptical  expression  =JDaö  ®elb,  ba«  gur  flfieifc 
beflimmt  ifl.  Thus  also  $err  übec  Xob  unb  Seben  =  IDer  $err,  ber  ttber  Xob  unb  £eben 
gejfej^  ifl.  In  other  cases  the  preposition  may  link  together  two  nouns,  the 
prep.  phrase  being  a  real  adjunct  to  a  noun  representing  an  older  simple  case 
form :  ein  ^hxX%\^vx  ))on  ®c^ar(ad^  =  M.H.G.  ein  scharlaches  mentelin. 

4.  Sometimes  the  same  relations  are  expressed  by  a  prep.  and  case  as  by 
a  case  alone,  and  sometimes  by  changing  the  prep.  the  idea  may  receive  a 
new  shade :  SO^an  freut  ft(^  einer  @a<^e,  or  an  einer  ®a(^  One  takes  pUasure  in  a 
M/:n[f  (which  one  has),  but  9){an  fceut  fi(^  auf  eine  €a(^e  One  takes  pleasure  in 
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something  that  one  is  expecting  for  the  future.  Perhaps  the  prepositiooal 
construction  is  never  entirely  equal  to  the  case  construction,  as  the  prep.  ofteti 
brings  out  more  prominently  some  circumstance  as  cause,  reason,  &c. :  34 
bin  mübe  i»cm  {from^  on  account  of )  wirbelten,  but  3(^  bin  be^  9lrbeitmtf  nriibe 
I  am  tired  of  work,  do  not  care  to  work  longer. 

5.  Sometimes  the  prep.  is  foUowed  by  an  adverb  or  a  prep.  phrase  instead 
of  a  noun  or  pronoun :  von  frä^  bid  fpät  from  early  tili  late ;  ))on  Reizte  auf 
morgen  ))erf(^iebm  to  put  off  from  to-day  tili  to-morrow.  (ir  ba^te  ^ol  |s  fyM 
(Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer^  XXV}, 


Government  of  Prepositions, 

226.  Originally  the  nouns  which  foUowed  prepositions  were 
not  governed  at  all  by  the  latter,  but  received  their  case  directly 
from  their  relations  to  the  verb,  the  preposition  likewise  limiting 
the  verb  by  addmg  some  especial  explanatory  circumstance  of 
place,  time,  &c.     Thus  in  an  earlier  period  most  of  the  pure 

S>repositions  were  in  fact  adverbs,  and  the  same  prep.  could  be 
bllowed  by  two  or  even  three  diiferent  cases  according  to  the 
relation  of  the  noun  to  the  verb,  and  hence  possessed  no  governing 
power  over  the  noun.  But  in  course  of  time  a  closer  relation 
developed  between  the  prep.  and  the  noun,  and  the  former  gained 
governing  power  over  the  latter,  certain  prepositions  habitually 
requiring  certain  cases  after  them.  A  group  of  prepositions, 
however,  discussed  below,  still  allow  two  different  cases  to  stand 
after  them  according  to  the  relation  of  the  noun  to  the  verb,  which 
fact  shows  that  the  verb  has  not  entirely  lost  its  influence  over 
nouns  following  prepositions. 

The  improper  prepositions  (see  245.  V.  i.  B)  still  retain  in  good 
measure  the  power  of  governing  the  same  case  with  which  they 
were  associated  in  their  former  capacity  ere  they  became  prepo- 
sitions, but  also  from  the  crossing  of  different  conceptions  may 
take  another  case  without  any  diiference  of  meaning,  as  is  discussed 
in  detail  below. 

For  the  construction  employed  when  several  prepositions 
governing  different  cases  stand  before  one  noun,  see  141. 5.  B.  b. 
Note. 


Prepositions  with  their  Dependent  Cases. 

227.  The  following  lists  contain  almost  all  German  prepositions, 
the  few  rarer  ones  or  those  needing  especial  treatment  being 
mentioned  in  the  following  articles.  Also  a  detailed  treatment  of 
each  of  the  prepositions  in  these  lists  follows  below.  Those 
marked  with  a  t  usually  govern  some  other  case,  but  those  with  a  * 
less  commonly  take  another  case.  Those  marked  with  **  govern 
different  cases  according  as  they  precede  or  follow  the  dependent 
noun.  Several  of  the  prepositions  have  several  forms,  the  more 
uncommon  being  inclosed  in  parentheses. 
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Preposäüms  with  ihe  Genitive, 


aBaered^net 

abfett« 

(abffttcn) 

(abfeUifl) 

abto&rtd 

aBiügU(( 

anoctup 

anaefttibtd 

anfiatt 

anttoortitdb 
aufiodrtd 

an^r^CieStiiti 
auperl^alb* 

(ebuf0 

Möge 

betriff« 

be)ii0U(!& 

binnen 

banft 

bieöfett«* 

einfd^lie^(t(!^ 


ab 


benebfl 
binnen 
bani» 


bi« 

burdb 
entlang 


entlang  f 

(enttangft) 

erHußöe* 

gegentoartd 

gelegentlich 

aemagt 
balb 

!a(ben 
alber 

falblDeg« 

)enodrt« 

}in{t(bt(id6 

finü4t« 

linterrücfd 

fintertoärtd 

lin)i>ärt« 
büben  unb  btüben 
infolge 
in6aUli(!^ 
tnbalt« 
inflnfive* 
inmitten 


inner(t)  f 

innerbalb* 

intrdrt« 

ienfeit«» 

traft 

Wn0«t 

(Idnflft) 

Ungtffeit 

laut 

Unf« 

madftt 

mangeU 

mittel« 

mittetH 

namen« 

niebecMdri« 

nörblid^ 

norbtDdrt« 

obt 

oberbal^ 

obcno&rt« 

^ften* 


ofttoärt« 

))nnfto 

redftt« 

tinod 

rittlino« 

rücffi(btti4 
rfi(fn>&rt« 

eitab 

eiten« 

eitli^ 

eittr&rt« 
fiatt 

fübli« 

fübtpärt« 

trot* 

um' — »itten 

unangefeben 

nnbefcbabet 

unerad^tet 

»nfern* 

nngead^tet 


With  the  Dative. 


'  entgegen 

gegenüber 

gemäf* 

läng«  (längft) 
^mit 

mitfamt 


erftnjitjet 

für 

gegen 


feit      . 
trojjt 
)»on 
oorg&ngig 


IVith  the  Acc. 
len 


gc 
^inburd^ 

influ(i»et 


ungercdftnet 

unterbalb* 

untcm)ärt« 

wnweit* 

vermittet« 

»ermitteljl 

i»ermö(|e 

Don  fetten 

9on  tpegen 

oorbebaltli(^ 

i»oitoärt« 

iDäbrenb* 

tocaen* 

loemid^ 

ki>eit»ärt« 

gufotgei*- 

lugunften?'- 

gunäcbflt 

gu  feiten 

gugügUi^ 

gtoea« 


jnfoIgtS*- 

gun&^ft* 
gufamt 

gufamt  mit 

gmoibet 


lang  (coUoq.)    fonbet 
obne  um 

per,  ))ro,  via,  i    toiber 


an 
an 


bintet 

in 

inner(t) 


With  Dat  and  Acc, 

mang  (N.G.)      übet 
neben  unter 

ober  (S.G.) 


vor 
gtoif^en 


nfet 
Ii/ote,    For  contiBctIont  of  thcse  prepositions  with  the  axticley  lee  57*  B. 


Origin,  Meaning,  and  Use  of  Prepositions  with  the 

Genitive. 

228.  I.  The  use  of  the  genitive  after  prepositions  is  easily  explained  by 
the  Substantive  nature  of  a  large  part  of  them^  for  when  one  noun  depends 
upon  another  the  dependent  noun  is  in  the  gen.  The  prepositions  governing 
the  gen.  are  in  fact : 

a,  Nouns  in  the  adverbial  gen.,  or  expressions  formed  after  the  model  of 
such,  often  presenting  in  this  form  an  abbreviated  construction  for  an  adverbial 
phrase.  Thus  instead  of  93on  Berlin  au«  liegt  SRagbeburg  auf  {ener  €eite  brr  (Slbe 
we  say  xnore  briefly  jenfeit«  ber  (Slbe.    Thus  also  instead  of  bur(^  bo«  SDVittel  be« 
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^teuerruberd  we  can  more  briefly  say  mittele  bcd  (^teuemtbet^.  This  adverbial 
gen.  in  such  prepositions  usually  ends  in  0,  also  in  fem.  words  after  the 
analog  of  masculines :  bic^feitd,  feitcnd,  &c.  Many  such  prepositional  fonns 
are  still  written  with  a  capital,  as  the  original  relation  to  the  parent  Substan- 
tive is  still  vividly  feit :  Qlu^ganc)^  btefer  ober  SInfangd  ber  ttd(^flen  IBoc^e,  Gin^oa^ 
ber  fä(^f!fd^m  ^d^toetg.  There  is  here,  however,  much  caprice  as  to  the  use  of 
capitals. 

b,  Nouns  in  an  obliaue  case  after  a  preposition  expressed  or  understood : 
in  Jh-aft  anein  be6  Otingd  (Lessing's  Nathafty  3,  7),  more  commonly  without  the 
in,  as  in  !raft  meinet  9mtfd  by  virtue  of  my  office;  flatt  or  anflatt  meinet  ^mbnitf 
for  an  meinet  ^Bruberd  @tatt ;  um  bed  Steunbed  totKen  (acc.  after  um)  for  the  sake 
of  my  friend ;  ))on  (now  usually  omitted)  xof^tn  (dat  pl.)  bed  Dfcgcffcnen  SBfstrtf : 
in  S3ftra(^t  feinet  3ugenb.  Slnfang  in  the  heginning  of,  9Äitte  in  the  miädU  o/^ 
(Snbe  the  last  ofy  towardthe  dose  of^  (Sät  on  the  comer  of^  are  now  frequenüy 
used  as  prepositions  dropping  the  preceding  preposition  and  article,  or  botfa 
preposition  and  article  may  be  retained :  IDie  XrippelU,  Slnfang  (or  int  Anfang) 
ber  IDretfig,  flarf,  m&nnUt!^  unb  ))on  au^^efpro^en  l^umorifitfAetn  5£)9pu<,^atte  ben  %t\^ 
C&^renp(a(^  innegehabt.  3c^  n^erbe  QX^itte  for  in  ber  SRitte)  nät^ftn  SDoc^  teemifes. 
^  loar  ein  at]^(ettf(^  gebauter  SRann  @nbe  (or  am  @nbe)  ber  Sman^iger.  (Sde  (or  ob 
ber  Sde)  ber  ®^«^bon>flra$e  (in  Berlin)  ifi  ber  (Singang  gum  Slquarium.  These 
prepositions  are  in  different  stages  of  evolution,  and  hence  do  not  all  stand 
m  the  same  relation  to  the  nouns  from  which  they  come.  Some  have 
thrown  off  the  preposition  before  them,  some  retain  it  occasionally,  some 
always,  some  drop  it,  but  can  be  replaced  by  nouns  with  both  preposition 
and  article.  In  general,  however,  these  prepositions  differ  from  pure  nouns 
in  dropping  the  article,  and  in  the  more  or  less  set  form  and  position  they 
assume  in  the  sentence,  usually  admitting  of  no  adj.  modifiers,  and  Standing 
always  before  the  dependent  genitive,  thus  having  no  freedom  of  position. 

c.  Adverbs  and  participles,  the  former  in  some  cases  also,  like  the  adverbial 
nouns  in  ^,  ending  in  t :  (inf^  be^  SuMauer«  to  the  left  of  the  spectator ; 
norbndrtd  to  the  north  of,  einfä^lieflüc^  inclusive  of,  &c. ;  loä^renb  (pres.  pait) 
during,  ungeachtet  (past  part.)  notwithstanding,  abgerechnet  aside  from,  not 
counting,  ungerechnet  not  counting. 

2«  The  double  construction,  gen.  or  dat.,  after  some  of  these  prepositions  is 
explained  by  the  crossing  of  two  or  more  conceptions.  On  the  one  band, 
when  one  noun  depends  upon  the  other,  the  dependent  one  must  be  in  the 
gen.  Thus,  as  can  be  seen  from  l.  a  and  ^,  above,  a  number  of  these  preposi- 
tions, being  in  fact  nouns,  require  the  dependent  noun  to  stand  in  the  gen. 
On  the  other  band,  the  idea  that  is  contained  in  some  nouns  suggests  the  use 
of  the  dative  after  the  analogy  of  other  similar  constructions.  Thus  we  say 
Senfeitd  be0  $(ufed  {le^t  eine  alte  iTapelle,  but  we  also  find  sometimes  j[enfett4  brm 
9(uffe,  as  the  idea  of  rest  is  so  often  associated  with  the  dative.  On  the  other 
band,  a  few  prepositions  governing  the  dative  are  also  found  with  a  genitive, 
as  their  originally  Substantive  nature  is  feit,  or  they  are  influenced  by 
prepositions  which  were  once  substantives.  Thus  we  say  tro(^  ben  ^efv^Ien 
bed  Jtcnigd  in  analogy  with  man  bietet  ben  ^efe^Ien  bed  Jtonigd  Xro|,  but  we  also, 
and  now  more  commonly,  say  tro(  ber  ^efe^Ie  brö  .ftcnigd.  The  form  gemä^  is  in 
fact  an  adjective  governing  the  dat.  and  can  still  be  infiected  and  compared, 
but  it  has  become  associated  in  meaning  with  the  prepositional  formations  in 
©emäg^eit  and  gufolge,  so  that  it  likewise  sometimes  govems  the  gen. :  bem 
©cfe^l  gemöf ,  or  gemäg  bem  ©efe^I  or  beö  93efet)[d. 

a.  We  sometimes  find  non-inflection  or  the  dat.  after  prepositions  governing 
the  gen.  on  purely  formal  grounds  :  (i)  We  not  infrequently  find  an  unmodi- 
fied  Substantive  uninflected  after  these  prepositions:  ©ambetta  folgte  i^aen 
ebenfaHd  bort^in,  inbem  er  $arid  tttittelft  fiuftbaUott  (instead  of  the  more 
corrcct  gen.)  »er(tc§  {Deutsche  Rundschau),  Thus  also  in  a  number  of  cx- 
pressions,  especially  in  populär  language,  such  as  toegen  Xobe^falC  on  account 
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of  death,  toec^en  SlBkud^  on  account  of  the  tearing  down  of  the  building,  &c., 
instead  of  the  more  conect,  and  in  choice  language  more  common,  toegnt 
XobedfaUtf,  $lbbru(^d,  &c.  After  bie^fettd,  j[mfeit«,  chtxf^aVb,  unter^alS,  augerT)a(b, 
unmit,  unfern,  nörbUi^,  fübtiifi,  öfllid^,  to>ej}(t^  ve  often  find  non-inflection  before 
names  of  places,  although  these  words  elsewhere  more  commonly  govem 
some  case:  oberhalb  bea  Xtiä^i^,  bat  oberl^alb  Scriind  or  S9erltn. 

Non-inflection  in  case  of  unmodified  words  is  especially  common  in  lists 
of  words,  where  the  repetition  of  ^  would  be  unpleasant :  (Si  toat  eine  fehler 
)9ertierte  ®emeinbe,bie  Dorwiegenb  n^egen  betrug,  (Raub,  IDiebjlabl  Q^inbru(S^  l^ier  gefangen 
fdg  (Marriot's  Seine  Gottheity  chap.  ii).  Others  employ  here  the  regulär  gen. 
ending :  !Dann  ifl  uo^  einet  toeaen  bettelnd,  2anbfhreid^end  unb  flfldc^tigen^  im  Sreien 
»orbefhaft  (Beyerlein's/^fÄÄ  oder  Sedan  /,  II). 

(2)  The  use  of  the  dat  instead  of  the  gen.  is  especially  frequent  where  the 
latter  is  not  clearly  marked  in  form :  irübrenb  fünf  il^agen  (instead  of  Xage, 
which  is  not  clearly  marked  as  a  gen.)«  The  dat.  is  quite  common  in  case 
of  the  masc.  and  neut.  sing,  of  the  relative  and  interrogative  pronoun  n>e((^er, 
which  has  a  gen.  sing,  exactly  like  the  nom.  and  acc.  neut. ;  see  n>ä^renb  under 
4,  below.  The  dat.  is  likewise  common  in  case  of  other  pronouns  which 
cannot  distinguish  a  gen.  from  the  nom.  and  acc. :  loegen  manchem  (R.  Schwei- 
chers  Verloren).    See  also  anfiatt,  n^ä^renb,  n>egen,  below. 

(3)  The  use  of  the  dat  instead  of  the  gen.  is  sometimes  preferred  when 
a  dependent  gen.  Stands  between  the  fjrep.  and  its  object :  Unmut  tvegen 
^egeld  immer  ßeigenbem  Stnfrl^en.  The  dat.  is  sometimes  similarly  used  when 
a  dependent  gen.  foUows  the  object  of  the  prep. ;  see  ntgen  under  4,  below. 

(4;  Spielhagen  in  bis  Herrin^  p.  29,  uses  the  dat.  to  prevent  a  clash 
between  different  numbers  of  the  same  case :  mä^tenb  ber  ganjen  i»ei  unb  einem 
l^alben  ^a^re. 

3.  These  prepositions  are  constantly  increasmg  in  number,  much  more  so 
than  all  other  classes.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  it  is  impossible  to 
include  in  the  list  all  such  prepositional  particles  which  govem  the  gen.,  for 
many  nouns,  as  in  i.  <z  and  b^  above,  and  others  are  occasionally  pressed  into 
Service  as  preps.,  though  they  still  retain  their  initial  capital.  In  most  cases 
only  such  are  given  in  the  list  as  are  usually  written  with  a  small  letter  and 
pass  generally  for  prepositions. 

4.  The  treatment  of  prepositions  governing  the  genitive  as  to  their  meaning 
and  use  follows,  the  prepositions  being  arranged  al|)habeticaUy.  In  some 
cases  the  mere  definition  will  suffice,  as  these  prepositions  do  not  enter  into 
so  many  idiomatic  combinations  as  prepositions  governing  other  cases. 

ab^erecl^tiet  aside  from,  not  counting :  abgete(^net  einiget  @täbte  (Ausld,^ 
38, 821  a).  iiberaU  fonfl,  wo  ber  ©eifl  ^te  jireng  mä(^tig  unb  o^ne  Salfd^müngerei 
am  aöerfe  ijl,  entbehrt  w  {ejjt  fiber^ou^jt  be«  Sbeato  —  ber  |>o^)uläre  au«bru(f  für  biefe 
Slbilinenj  ifl  „Slt^eiamu«"  —  :  abgeregnet  feine«  Söillen«  gur  aöaür^eii  (Nietzsche's 
Zur  Genealogie  der  Moral,  p.  480).  The  absolute  construction  in  connection 
with  an  absolute  acc.  is  more  conunon  here :  9latciffa,  i^ren  ^totj  abgerechnet, 
koar  ein  (tebendwütbiged  SBefen. 

abfeiteit/  see  feitend  and  abfeit«. 

abfeM,  abtoärtd,  and  the  now  rarer  forms  abfeit/  abfeiten,  abfeltig 
off  to  one  side,  aside  from :  tabfeit«  be«  SBege«  liegt  ba«  ^u«.  $lb»art«  be«  Eingang«, 
©ergeben«  ^tte  berlefttcre  gegen  ben  jungen  ©enator  ^etvorgeboben^baf  „traft  feine«  tragenben 
9iVxM,  abfeiten  be«  Slnfe^en«  ber  gamilie/  bic  Slugen  ber  ganzen  ®tabt  auf  ibn  gerietet  feien 
(Storm's  Söhne  des  Senators,  p.  301).  They  sometimes  occur  with  the  dat. : 
Qtm»  abfett«  bem  Sieden  unb  baruber  erl^ö^t  (ag  ein  einzelne«  <Sd^(ö$d^en  (Hans 
Hoffmann's  Die  Totenhochzeit),  9lb»drt«  is  also  used  in  the  meaning  of 
below y  downnvard,  down  stream  from,  usually  with  the  gen.,  but  often  with 
non-inflection  before  names  of  places:  abwärt«  ber  S3nt{l,  abwärt«  ^mburg  below 
Hamburg  (on  the  Elbe). 

ab}AoIic^  deducting :  obgügUc^  ber  3:ran«^ortfo{len. 
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ünhttttff^f  bttteff^f  itt  SSetreffp  Iti  fCnbetreff  conceming,  as  regaids : 
fRein  $(an  betrefitf  einet  Öteife.  These  prepositions  are  very  closely  related  in 
meaning  to  (in{t(^tU(^,  l^inftd^t«,  bejüeli^  :  ©eine  dr^ä^tunc)  bebarf  in  Sddreff,  or  is 
anietceff,  or  betrefft,  or  ]^in{i<^td,  or  l^infid^tUd^,  or  Uiü^iäf  manättt  $nn(te  Ut 
fBeric^tiguna. 

attgefU^M/  Slngefld^t  gu  Slngefid^t  in  the  face  of ;  angeftd^t«  ber  gtinbe.  Sitgcr 
{!d^t  gu  9ln9eft<^t  il^ced  unbeg&^mbactn  Übermut«  faf  ber  grope  $effimifi  {himm,  fit 
regungd(od  ba. 

anXäflii^/  auf  or  aud  Slnlaf  spurred  on,  impelled  by  the  occasion  o^ 
upon  the  occasion  of :  anlä^tic^  M  9a  ®ebnrt6tage€  M  berü^ntteit  (Skle^da 
erfc^ien  eine  Seflf^rift. 

anftatt  or  ftatt  instead  of:  a[nflatt(or  flatt)  M  fßaittß  erfAien  bie  «Dhzüct. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  populär  language,  with  the  dat. :  Slnfiatt  bem  SBotir 
erfc^ien  bie  9J?utter.  Also  sometimes  in  the  literary  form  of  speech :  flott  einem 
fol^e«  Steine  (Lessin^s  an/.  Br^  23).  Xut*«  benn  flott  mir  K^rillparzer's  £tm 
treuer  DieneTy  2).  @tott  glucken,  ©offnen  unb  bem  [(^tütfenben  e^ritte  ber  Xröa^ 
^örte  mon  ouf  biefem  ^ofe  toieber  ben  tofd^en,  freubigen  Xritt  be«  gWfetf  (H.  Seidd's 
Der  Schatz^  VI).  Especially  when  the  gen.  form  has  not  an  ending  which 
clearly  marks  it  as  a  gen. :  %(x%  flott  Sofern  (the  gen.  SBcfen  would  not  be 
a  clear  gen.)  ®uted  barou6  gnoonnen  tt)irb  (Rudolf  Hildebrand's  Vom  deutschen. 
Sprachunterricht^  p.  "?)•  ^«J*  ^ie  flounten  fie,  |  of«  fie  flott  jenem,  bcn  fie  (icc 
gffu(^t,  I  nun  einen  (Ritter  folgen  im  fd^lic^ten  i(Uibe  (M.  Greifs  Heinrich  der 
Löwe^  2,  i). 

For  the  conjunction  onflott  or  flott,  see  226.  2  and  a  and  b  thereunder. 

anttporttlc^,  in  93eant»ortung,  in  (Snoiberung  in  reply  to:  $lnt»crtli<^  3^ 
geehrten  Seiten  (Briefe«)  teiU  id^  3^nen  mit,  &c. 

anfkvärtd  up,  above  (on  a  river,  &c)y  with  gen.,  and  often  non-inflection 
in  case  of  names  of  places  :  oufto&rtd  bc0  <Strome€.  flufioörtd  Stfc^ong  (place) 
finbet  man  Steffen,  too  bod  $o(^tt)offer  ^ftufer  .  .  .  ]^intt>eggefc^ti>emmt  ifii  (Beilage 
zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung,  Oct.  2.  1902). 

audf4^Ue6Xi^  exdusive  of,  einfc^Hf#Iid^  inclusive  of,  always  with  the 
gen. ;  also  instead  of  the  former  erftuft've,  and  instead  of  the  latter  tnfluft'w^ 
both  words  governing  either  gen.  or  acc,  more  usually  the  latter  when  the 
noun  has  no  article  or  other  modifying  noun,  rarely  with  the  dat. :  @o  \aSx 
\6^  inftu^i^e  ber  (Rente  meinet  ^o))ita(d  ein  ^xX\^  (SinEommen  )»on  2iem(t<!^  genoi 
a^ttoufenb  SKorf.  3)ie  greife  finb  erf(uftt)e  £rinfgelb.  3nf(uftt>e  9  ober  10  ^affagima 
betrug  bie  fömtiic^e  @<^iff^efenf4afl  30  unb  einige  ^öt^fe  (Ausld.^  38,  821  b). 

anfetl^aXb  outside,  itttier^olb  inside,  obetl^olb  above,  uiiterl^alb  below, 
also  sometimes  with  the  dat.  and  sometimes  with  non-inflection  in  case  oC 
artlcleless  names :  ouf er^Ib  ber  ^tobt,  unter^lb  be«  S^orfs,  inner^lb  eine«  3a^ 
toufenba,  inner^tb  ge^n  Xogen,  tnner^olb  einem  2!oge  (Lessing ;  more  commoiüy 
eine«  Soge«),  oufer^oib  ©ordern«  {Hatnburgischer  Correspondeni^  27.  Fcb.  1903), 
auf  erl^lb  SBerlin  unb  $ot«bom  (Curtius).  Instead  of  the  preceding  constructions 
we  sometimes  find  the  preposition  followed  by  t>cn  w.  dat.,  especially  whion 
there  is  no  word  which  can  clearly  mark  the  case :  inner^Ib  «)on  «)iec  t&dnbctt 
(Raabe's  Pfitzers  Mühle.  XIX).  The  prep.  construction  is  the  mle  widi 
pronouns:  ^ör'  ber  ^urcpbruA  'ne  l^lbe  SReiU  unter^olb  )»on  un«  )>o{ftcct,  bona 
Knuten  toir  nod^  ^eut'  ouf  unferm  ^of  fi^en  (Halbe's  Der  Strom,  p.  15). 

audtDeiMl^/  nocb  ^vamrA,  befooe  (rare)  as  shown  by  the  documentaiy 
evidence  of :  ^oju  finb  @ie  ou«n)ei«(i(p  (or  befoge)  be«  SBertroj«  )>er)>fli(^tet. 

(d)  Synonymous  with  these  words  in  so  far  as  the  reference  is  to  docu- 
mentary  or  written  evidence  are :  gemöf  in  accordance  with,  in^t«  or  in^Utid^ 
(in  official  style),  (out,  jufo[ge  (with  the  dat.  when  it  follows  the  noun),  and  the 
very  frequent  form  nodjf  (with  the  dat.)  according  to ;  see  also  each  of  these 
words. 

htf^uf^,  sunt  Sel^nf^  gtoecf d  for  the  furtherance  of,  with  a  view  to,  for 
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the  purpose  of,  mach  used  instead  of  the  more  simple  but  not  so  explicit  ju 
(w.  dat.) :  be^ufd  Sßal^ruiig  brd  $refH^ed  bcc  italienifc^m  Slag^e  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  Itahan  flag.  9im  2.  bd.  (bicfcd  fSlonati)  hxaä^  bie 
Jtolbenfiange  }um  gtoeitm  SKaU  unb  bad  ®(^iff  mufte  infolc^ebcffm  (r^nfiS  ber  $(ud« 
(efferung  41  @tnnben  jiiU  liegnt.  (Sr  ifl  bcr  ^oligeibe^öibe  inr,  or  be^u^,  or  giottf« 
Ginfprrmng  übettoirfcn  loocben.  2>ie  Sd^ülerinnm  foUen  gtoeoä  €(^cnung  i^rcr  Singen 
ad^t  Siage  90m  Unterricht  bi^))en{tfrt  toerbtn  unb  bann  fmdi  erneuter  Unterfu(!^ung  ^(^ 
toieber  in  ber  <Sd^uIe  einflnben, 

ftefage/  see  avatm^iiät. 

betreffs^  see  anbetreff«. 

be^üglii^  or  in  S^egng  anf  (w.  acc.)  with  reference  to ;  see  anbetreffe.  Some- 
times  instead  of  the  gen.  after  be^ü^ü^  we  find  the  prep.  anf  (w.  acc.) :  feine 
©emerhrngen  be jüglid^  auf  garben  crganifci^er  Stvtpn  (Goethe). 

bittttett  within,  inside  of^  of  space  and  time,  more  commonly  the  latter, 
often  with  dat.  like  in  and  also  often  with  the  gen.  like  inner()alb :  binnen 
l^anbee  gemacht  ^öser),  binnen  ibrcn  nottoenbigen  ©renken  (Immermann) ;  binnen 
^ier  unb  einem  3ia^r  (Lessing),  binnen  ben  nä(^ßen  bret  ^tunben  (Raabe),  binnen 
furjem  (Marriot)  wiihin  a  short  Urne ;  binnen  eine«  ÜÄonat«  (Schiller),  binnen 
toenigcrSRonate  (Curtius),  binnen  totnigcr  SBo(^en  (Spielhagen),  binnen  tveniger  Soeben 
(Marriot),  binnen  weniger  3o^re  (Felicie  Ewart),  binnen  »eniger  Xage  (G.  Frenssen). 

banf  thanks  to,  sometimes  with  gen.,  more  commonly  with  dat. :  banf  bed 
für  bie  Sa^redgeit  befonberd  fd^önen  SEBetterd  (Schubin),  ^a  ging  ^eim  binüber  unb 
fej^te  fid^  unter  fte  unb  war,  banf  bc€  gefhaufd^ed,  ber  au^  if;n  erfaf  t  batte,  fröf;Ii(^  mit 
brn  Srö^li(ben  (Frenssen's  Die  drei  Getreuen^  chap.  7).  IDanf  be0  Sln^anga  ))on 
^n\)em)anbten  unb  Sreunben . . .  gelang  tt  baib,  eine  SDVe^r^eit  gu  gewinnen  (R.  Huch's 
Teufeleien^  p.  46). 

bledfeit  or  now  more  commonly  bie^fcitd  on  this  side  of,  ienfeit  or 
now  more  commonly  icnfettö  on  that  side  of,  I^itbett  ntlb  btübett  on  both 
sides  of,  lit.  on  this  side  and  that :  biedfeittf  be«  Sluffed,  ienfeit^  betf  ®rabe€,  ^iiben 
unb  brübm  ber  ©renje.  Sometimes  t)cn  is  used  in  connection  with  the  regulär 
form :  Senfeit  )>on  bed  Dru«  Sogen  (Rückert's  Mor^,,  i,  251).  Earlier  in  the 
period  the  dative  sometimes  occurs  instead  of  the  gen. :  2)iedfeit  ben  9llpen 
(Lessing).  In  case  of  proper  names  non-infiection  of  the  noun  is  not  in- 
frequent :  jenfeittf  S3ar. 

etttfc^Iteeit^,  see  audfc^IiefU^. 

Ctltlang^  see  entlang  under  220. 2. 

eSf Infi've,  see  au^ft^tieglid^. 

grgetttDartd  in  the  presence  of,  or  more  commonly  in  ©egenwatt :  gegem 
Wart^  ber  Ferren. 

grlegrtttHc^  or  bei  ©elegenlfteit  as  to  the  topic  of,  apropos  of,  embracing 
the  favorable  opportunity  of,  upon  the  occasion  of :  ge(egentli(^  biefer  ®ebi(^t< 
wi((  i(^  bemerfcn  ufw.  ®elegentli4  feiner  Slnwefenbeit  in  ber  ®tabt  machte  er  einige 
35efu(^e.  ©elegmtlid^  (upon  the  occasion  of)  meinet  legten  Sefu(^ed  auf  SttcAi 
nawoba  (the  name  of  a  village)  (enfte  f!c^  bad  ®e|>ra4f  auf  einige  neuerf(^iencne 
SBü(^er. 

gcmäfl  (see  audweitflic^)  in  accordance  with  (the  request,  Instructions,  com- 
mand  of),  sometimes  w.  gen.  or  more  commonly  and  cor^ectly  w.  dat.  when 
Standing  before  the  noun,  and  w.  dat.  when  following  the  noun.  For  explana- 
tion  of  the  gen.  see  2,  above,  toward  end.  The  0  found  in  Compounds 
such  as  flanbe6gem&f  in  accordance  with  ane*s  Station  in  life^  wa^r^eit^emäf 
in  accordance  with  thefacts^  &c.,  is  not  the  gen.  ending,  but  the  connecting  0 
so  often  found  in  Compounds  after  the  analogy  of  gen.  Compounds,  as  in 
flanbe^wibrig,  Wa^r^iti9getreu,  &c.    Compare  gemäf  in  229.  2. 

l^aXb,  I^alben,  I^albet/  toegeti  express : 

I.  a.  A  motive,  cause,  reason,  with  the  general  translation  on  account  of^ 
sometimes  with  the  dat.  in  case  of  wegen :  3c^  bleibe  be6  f(^U(^tcn  Setterd  Wegen 
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(or  ffoiSbn,  leiben)  gu  ^aufe.  5Der  @traiif  fann  )of9en  feinet  gu  fitr|cii  ^fiQd  ni((( 
Riegen.  Of  these  words  loegen  is  the  most  common  in  this  meaning.  Tbeolder 
form  von  totgen  (dat.  pl.  of  SBeg)  is  still  quite  common  in  populär  speech,  and 
not  infrequent  in  colloquial  language :  lieber  ))a(fe  id^  hix  noc^  ein  paca  locnenc 
©trumpfe,  'ne  loarme  Unter^ofe  unb  eine  9?efm)ena(^tmü|e  gu,  von  tot%ni  möglii^ 
(iTfältung  bei  tiefet  ®r^i|^unq  furo  af(c)emeine  beutf(^e  9)aterlanb  (Raabe's  Gut- 
manh's  /Weisen,  chap.  i).  For  the  dat.  see  n^egen,  below  in  the  alphabetical 
arrangement. 

d,  A  concem  for  a  thing  or  that  in  regard  to  which  some  action  is  to  be 
taken,  or  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  some  one,  translated  hy /or/Ae  sake  of^ 
on  account  of^  witk  regard  to,  conceming,  <u  for  as  it  concems  (me,  yoOy  him, 
&c.) :  SBeaen  (with  regard  to)  vergebener  Sad^en  ioenbe  man  ft(^  an  ba6  „  U^urtan  ^ 
gefunbene  ®a(^en."  3u>if(^  bem  sSoUbauet  (possessor  of  a  hide  of  land)  Stid^rid^ 
©d^mibt  von  Ibiet  unb  beffen  Jhnbem  ifl  fo(genber  ^ontraft  kvegen  (in  re^d  to)  Ubecf 
laifung  bed  ^tet  belegenen  SBauerguted  abgef(^(offen  ivorben.  ä)ed  <S4eined  l^olkt  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  ber  (sbre  Iftalber,  bed  93etfpteU  l^alber.  This  meaning  is 
also  quite  common  in  Compounds  (see  140.  dTand  Note  i)  which  these  preps. 
form  with  the  personal  pronouns :  Seien  ©ie  meinetwegen  (on  my  account) 
unbeforgt.  9){etnettt>egen  (as  far  as  I  am  concemed,  for  ought  I  care)  fann  er  ge^ 
(Sr  ^at  fd  meinetl^alben  or  meinet^atb  (out  of  regard  for  me)  getan.  9)i^einct^albm 
(as  far  as  I  am  concemed,  for  ought  I  care)  fannfl  bu  etf  tun.  The  form 
falben  is  more  common  in  these  Compounds  than  ^a(b.  Feminine  nouns  often 
take  the  gen.  ending  0  after  the  analogy  of  the  masculines,  and  are  then 
written  as  Compounds :  $öfli(^feitd»egen  or  ^^alber,  ®efunb^it0tt)egen  or  ^l^tbct. 

This  meaning  in  case  of  tt)egen  is  especially  frequent  in  the  language  of  the 
common  people,  where  the  original  form  von  —  toegen  (see  a,  above)  is  still 
xnuch  used:  @d  ifl  man  («nur)  von  tt)egen  bad  93ie^  (acc.  instead  of  gen.  in 
populär  speech),  baf  i<^  fragen  tt»oI(te  (Wildenbnich's  Die  Qjuitzows,  i,  3). 
Earlier  in  the  period  this  iform  was  also  used  in  the  literary  language  :  (Mi 
Otec^enfc^aft . . .  von  tt)egen  bed  veraognen  SBluted  (Schiller's/i/irß^atfy  i,  11). 

c.  The  source  or  direction  from  which  something  comes,  or  the  instance 
or  occasion  which  calls  forth  some  act,  by^  on  the part  ofyinfursucmce  of^  cn 
the  authority  of,  by  tJte  order  of.  In  the  literary  language  this  meaning,  onoe 
so  common,  only  survives  in  the  form  von  —  »egen  in  a  limited  number  of 
expressions :  von  0ie(^td  kvegen  by  rights,  von  Simtd  n)egen  officially,  von  @taati 
ivegen  by  the  State,  von  Dbrigfeitd  tvegen,  von  (Regierung«  tvegen^  von  fBentfs  idc^cs 
professionally,  von  $cligei  tregm  by  order  of  the  police  authorities.  ^%xtt  vir 
einen  93ortt>urf  gu  ertauben  —  i(^  meine,  lDur^lau(^t  foUten  bic  Suubamcnte  be«  ^tootc^ 
ju  beffen  ^üter  @ie  von  ©eburt  unb  $artei  n^egen  berufen  ftnb,  ein  tvenig  ^c^  ein« 
f(^ä|en  (Sudermann's  Es  lebe  das  Leben,  p.  21).  3n  irgenb  einet  SBeife  toatcv 
ivir  von  tJraftiond  n>egen  (as  aparty)  ivo^(  Stellung  bagu  nef)men  muffen  (ib.,  p.  52). 
3d^  ^atte  gtvei  ober  brei  entfenite  a3ertt)anbte  von  93ater«  tvegen  {upon  my  ßukef^s 
side)  (Frenssen's  Die  drei  Getreuen,  III,  2).  Noticc  in  the  preceding 
examples  that  the  fem.  gen.  sometimes  takes  tiie  ending  t  after  the  analogy 
of  the  masculines. 

Colloquially,  and  especially  in  populär  speech,  this  usage  is  not  confined 
to  the  group  of  expressions  given  above :  Sag'  i^m  von  meinetn^egrn,  baf,  &c 
^Goethe)  Teil  him  ^^for  me"  (as  Coming  from  me)  that,  &c.  (I0  ifl  ja  mas 
(■s  nur)  b(of  von  ffrij^e  S3elfon)  (acc.  in  populär  speech  instead  of  the  gen.) 
ivegen,  baf  \^  gefragt  gelabt  l^abe  (Wildenbruch's  Die  Quümows,  i,  2)  It  is  only 
at  the  instance  of  Fritz  Belkow  that  I  asked. 

2.  ^(b,  batben,  ^Iber  always  follow  the  noun  or  pronoun,  while  tocgen  may 
precede  or  follow :  tvegen  feine«  %t\%%t  or  feiue«  Steife«  ivegen,  unferer  gftrunbfi^^ 
falben  or  ^Iber. 

^Ib  is  now  only  found  in  composition  with  be«  and  toe«,  and  the  personal 
pronouns  (see  140.  d,  Note  i) :  be«^lb  on  account  of  that,  toe«^  why,  meinet« 
^Ib  for  my  sake,  &c. 
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^(Ben  (but  never  l^t^)  like  f^tb  enters  into  Compounds  with  personal 
pronouns,  and  both  leiben  and  ijiaihtx  (now  evidently  the  favorite,  although 
f^ihtn  is  common  earlier  in  the  period)  follow  substantives,  the  latter  often 
entering  into  a  Compound  with  them :  meinet^lben,  tinti  fleinm  3tt>iß«<0  mit 
©d^ndbet  »ufc^  \^ihm  (Raabe's  P/isUrs  Mükie,  IX),  be«  UrBen  Srmbrnd  falber, 
Orbnungd^Iber  (even  fem.  nouns  taking  0  after  the  analogy  of  masc.  in  set 
expressions)  for  the  sake  of  order,  ^ronf^it^^olbet.  S)ct  Unruhen  unb  ber  Vita 
fi^erl^it  ^(bcr  ioanbcrten  viele  Qinmo^ncr  au«. 

l^dVMt^jif  sometimes  l^albtDeg  or  l^albtoe^e^  halfway  tOy  up^  through^- 
between,  with  gen.  except  before  names  of  places,  where  non-inflection  is  the 
rule :  ÜJ^an  mu$  bad  Xrinfwaffet  l^alBtufg«  be6  tdtx^t^  ^clen  (Auerbach's  Joseph^ 
chap.  i)  One  must  go  halfway  to  the  mountam  for  water.  IDie  Slü(^tlmge 
erfuhren  icj^o  erfl  "oom  SSQalbranbe  atttf,  bag  fte  »o^t  ^albtoeg«  (halfway  up)  bft  ^6^ 
ber  ä^or^ügel  be«  lBog(tr0  ftd^  bcfanbeu  (Kaabe's  Od/eläy  chap.  xv).  ^(bloegd  betf 
®cbanfen0  fä(U  i^m  ettt,  &c  (Hebel,  3,  loi )  When  he  is  halfway  through  the 
thought  it  occurs  to  him,  &c.  3)fr  SßrrtoaUer  vcn  metnetn  S^ottPftf  }^\\fmofi  $abua 
(Fulda's  Zwillingsschwisiery  2,  8)  halfway  to  Padua.  JDer  SJater  unb  ber  ^rr 
äf^renb  ftub  fc^on  ^Ihvfge  iBIumrcf  (Eckstem's  Familie  Hartwig).  ^a(b»eg(^) 
fBraunfi^toeig  unb  ^ntburg  halfway  between  B.  and  H. 

IftertDärtd  »  bic^feitd,  ^imoärtd  <=  Jjenfeitd,  with  gen.,  dat.,  or  non-inflection  as 
in  case  of  bie6feit0. 

l^ittflc^tUc^,  I^ittfic^t«/  In  i^infic^t  with  regard  or  reference  to,  in  con- 
sideration  of  (see  anbetreffe  and  tiicffic^tlii^) :  <l^in{t(l^tCi(^  feined  9(eif e6  fann  i4  ni<^t 
über  t^n  flagen.  Synonymous  with  these  preps.  are  rü(ffi(^t(i(^  and  begfigUd^« 
Sometimes  ^inftc^tlic^  takes  after  it  auf  (w.  acc.)  instead  of  the  gen«  as  in  case 
of  bejüglid^. 

i^ltttetrucK  behind  the  back  of:  ^interrüd«  bec  SDlutter. 

l^itttetti^ärt«  back  of:  l^interto^rtd  biefe«  Sdoukoetfd 

I^itltoärt^^  see  I^emdrt«. 

^ilbnt  unb  brüben,  see  bte^feitd. 

infolge  and  less  frequently  ^ttfolge  in  consequence  of :  infcfge  or  infolge 
tef'onberer  Umfiänbe.  3nfblge  einer  abermaligen  f<^(e(^tett  (Srnte  unb  arger  Unterfaffung«« 
fünben  ber  Crtebe^örben  ]^errfd:t  in  €(^arbnndf  (in  fRuf(anb)  ^ungerdnct.  Compare 
thia  use  of  {ufblge  with  that  in  220. 2. 

ftll^altlUI^  or  In^alt«^  see  auAoeieUd^  and  laut. 
ivXiVL^'^t,  see  auöfd^He^lid^. 

{ttntlttetl  in  the  midst  of,  between,  sometimes  also  w.  dat.  and  w.  von 
and  dat. :  3nmitten  be^  SBalDcd  fianb  ein  aCte«  gorfl^au^.  D  ^^aterlanb  (Austria) ! 
inmitten  |  bem  J^inb  Stollen  unb  beut  üRanne  l^eutf^lanb  |  (iegfl  bu,  ber  ttxingenrote 
3üngling,  ba  (Grillparzer's  König  Ottokars  Glück  und  Ende^  3).  Snntitten  Don 
Jtummer  unb  (Slenb. 

inuer(t),  see  inner(t)  under  231.  II. 

intietl^alb^  see  au^er^alb. 

ttitoartd  B  innerl^ib  or  in. 

ienfelt«,  see  biedfeitl. 

fraft  by  virtue  of,  by  dint  of :  hafi  meinet  ll»ic<.  For  Synonyms  see 
l9eTmcge,  Note, 

läng^  and  lättgfl^  see  längl  under  220.  2. 

lang^fett  alongside  of\  ^t  ^oot  glitt  mit  ntebergetoorfenen  ©e^eln  Unglfeitbe« 
8anbung«fteg«  (Deutsche  Rundschau,  August,  1898,  Heft  11,  xxiv).  Also  with 
dat.:  Unfer  SBoot  legte  fic^  langfeit  bem  englifc^en  IDampfer  (Gerstäcker), 

lant  according  to  (the  purport  of  a  letter,  command,  law,  agreement,  &c), 
w.  gen.  and  sometimes  also  the  dat.,  especially  when  the  noun  is  without  an 
artide  or  other  modifying  word :  Saut  unferec  SBerabc^ung,  laut  feine«  Sdiiefe«. 
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l^aut  alter  SBerträge  ifl  Ungarn  mit  £){lerrri(^  nntrr  einem  ^errfc^  »ereinigt,    iad 
^eri(^t,  laut  Ubereinfornmen. 

(ä)  Synonyms  of  laut  are  in^ttf  or  inl^tUi^  (in  ofiicial  style),  gufotge  nsually 
following  the  noun,  nac^  (see  nac^,  e,  (2).  No/e  in  220)  usually  bdfore,  but  also 
after  the  noun :  ^a6  beftätigt  fld^  laut,  or  in^ltd,  or  inl^Ulic^  neuerer  Siad^ri^ta, 
or  na(^  neueren  fUac^ric^ten,  or  neueren  9ta(^n(^ten  nac^  or  zufolge. 

XitlfÖ  to  the  left  of,  Xt^t^  to  the  right  of,  both  with  gen.,  also  vith 
\)on  +  dat.,  and  always  so  in  case  of  a  pronominal  object :  linfd,  xtd>t9  bcr 
Xvtx,  or  \)ou  brr  Xür.  Sinf6  von  t^m  fal;  man  mehrere  l^otfteinifd^e  (3t\dfidftga«ii^ 
auf9ef<^lo9tn  übereinanber  (Frenssen). 

ma^t  (rare) « fraft. 

maitgeM  out  of  lack  of,  for  want  of,  in  default  of :  (St  nntrbe  mangeto  bei 
®en>eife  freigef^roc^en.    SRangeU  äablung  in  default  of  payment. 

mittel^/  l^ettttittcM^  or  more  commonly  the  corrupted  forms  with  excie- 
scent  t  ^ttmittelfk,  mlttdfi  by,  by  means  of :  SSiele  S^am^^ffc^iffe  tocrbni  mit« 
U{6  einer  @^raube  ben^egt.  9){itte(d  9ta(^tmarf(^e^  xoat  morgen  frü^  vier  U^r  bte  iS. 
IDioijlon  ))om  linfen  auf  bem  redeten  ^ofelufer  etngetrojfen  (Moltke).  We  not  in- 
frequently  find  non-inflection  of  the  noun  here  ;  see  2.  ^z,  above. 

{a)  Synonyms  of  mittele,  )>ermittel6  are  i9on,  burc^,  mit.  The  direct  sooroe 
of  an  act  is  expressed  by  )>on,  hence  limited  chiefiy  to  a  living,  thinking 
agent.  The  indirect  means  by  which  the  aim  is  attalned  is  expressed  by 
burc^.  The  instrument  which  produced  the  immediate  result  is  expressed  by 
mit :  @r  tvuvbe  )>ou  (by  —  the  agent  and  author  of  it  all)  bem  Oiic^tec  t>fniTtetü. 
bur(^  (as  the  indirect  means)  ben  genfer  mit  (the  instrument  which  prodaced 
the  immediate  result)  bem  ^ei(  l^ngeric^tct  gu  n?erbeu.  Of  these  bur<^  approacfaes 
the  nearest  to  mittele,  but  the  latter  has  a  much  more  narrow  ränge  of  useful- 
ness.  SRitteld  is  only  used  of  some  force  as  a  means  or  a  dead  instrument  that  is 
purposely  utilized,  directed,  employed  to  lead  to  a  certain  definite  end,  while 
bur(|  is  used  of  a  force  that  in  itself  has  in  some  degree  self-acting,  trans- 
forming  power,  which,  however,  need  not  necessarily  act  toward  some 
definite  end :  SRü^len  tt)erben  mittele  betf  SBinbetf,  bed  SBafferd^  ber  IDampffraft  bemgt 
3)ad  <S(^iff  toirb  but(^  bie  Strömung  abgetrieben.  In  (oer)mttte(d  there  also  lies 
something  of  the  technical,  which  does  not  admit  of  its  use  in  elevated 
language  so  much.  See  also  ))ermcge,  Note.  SRlt  is  also  used  to  express 
means  and  difTers  from  burc^  in  that  it  does  not  necessarily  point  to  a  resnlt: 
@r  U)i((  und  bamit  anlocfen,  but  @r  l^at  und  baburd^  ver(o(ft.  In  some  cases  eitber 
mit  or  bur4  can  be  used,  the  former  calling  attention  to  the  effort  and  the 
means  employed,  the  latter  emphasizing  the  efTective  means  and  the  result : 
einen  mit  Sßorten  or  bur<^  äDorte  antreiben. 

tiameitd  or  im  9lamen  in  the  name  of :  ^ad  forbere  id^  namend  bed  Jtöni^. 

itiebettoärtö  below. 

ttdrblicf^  to  the  north  of,  most  commonly  with  gen.,  also  with  i9on  +  dat.» 
sometimes  with  non-inflection  in  case  of  articleless  names  :  nörblic^  bed  (R^cini 
or  9om  (Rl|ein ;  bad  Heine  ©efed^t  bei  IBunbbp  nörblt(^  $obro. 

ttotbtoärt^  s  nörblid^,  now  most  commonly  with  gen.,  also  with  )»on  +  dat., 
and  sometimes  with  the  simple  dat. :  Wi  emgelnen  Orten  ttorbn>ärtd  ber  Silpai 
{Zürcher  Zeitung,  11.  Jan.  1903),  norbtt)drtd  vom  (R^ein,  occasionally  nctbSDöxtd 
bem  9l^n. 

ob/  see  ob  under  220.  s. 

obetbalb  above,  see  auf  erl^alb 

obertoärtd  ■=  ober^Ib. 

0flen  e  ojhoärtd  with  the  same  construction,  rare :  SÖo  cinfl  oflcn  bem  S)ocfe 
ein  ^afen  ber  gefür(^teten  aSitalienbntbet  ge^efen  fein  fottte,  fai^  man  je^,  &c 
(T.  Storm's  Renata  p.  i). 
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iHUi^  to  the  east  of,  with  gen.  or  prep.  )>on  +  dat.,  or  sometimes  with 
non-infli^ction  in  case  of  articleless  names,  as  in  case  of  nörblid^. 

pfttvartd  SS  cfiiidf,  with  the  same  construction  as  norbto>ärtd. 

t^nnf  to  or  in  puncto  {ablative  of  Latin  punctum)  « toegen  on  account  of, 
with  reference  to,  especially  a  legal  term:  „JDu  mtinil,  bet  ©meral  ift  alitn 
gtifilid^en  beuten  auffdfftg  ?"  ,,  bitten  o^ne  ^u^mf)mt,  feit  er  pvmUe  oottlofet  (Reben 
^[irojefftert  unb  um  eine  fc^toere  ©umnte  gebüßt  kourbe "  (C.  F.  Meyer).  @o  mcaen  ®te 
f[(^,  liebüer  9reunb,  ben  lB)ei^na(^t0trub€(  vorfleüen,  bem  id^  unb  meine  Stau  ^o  \\vax 
ftenbi^  aber  bo(^  mit  einet  geu>tffen  @orge  in  puncto  nnferer  alten  Stöw  unb  fonfligen 
mit  feinen  Svenen  gefegncten  (bliebet  entgegenfe^  (T.  Storm  an  G.  Keller,  23. 
Dezember  1880). 

Xt^^ß  see  Iin!d. 

ting^  round about  (rare):  ring«  il^re«  Reinen  (Slrabl^üaeld  (Enae^sDen^.,  6, 558)* 
^a  nt^en  bie  ®&fle  ring«  ber  SS)a(be6n)üfle  (Lenau).  We  usually  find  ring6  um 
(with  acc.)  here. 

rittUtt^d  astraddle  of,  across :  S)ie  Snfanterie  rnhoitfelte  {t(^  rittUnga  ber  ^ira^e 
(Moltke). 

tüdfi^tlU^  with  respect  to,  in  consideration  of  (see  Iftinild^tlic^) :  IDie  Arbeit 
t)erbient  2ob  l(infi(^td  bed  3n4ait«,  aber  ]^in{id^tli(^,  or  xüd^^tiii),  or  bejügtic^  bed  9lu0« 
brucf^  ifl  manche«  ju  tabeln. 

Mte  I.  The  differaioe  between  ](infl4t(i4  a^d  rü(f{ti!(tn<!^  sometimes  becomes 
inore  prominent  when  a  motive  enters  as  a  factor  into  the  case.  Then  the  rücf  6aek 
in  rüait<^t(i4  reqnires  this  word  to  be  nsed  in  case  of  drcomstances  that  are  already  at 
hand,  passed  or  nnished,  whlle  the  ^in  in  (inft4t(i4  points  to  a  fnture  act  or  State  of 
things:  34  tat  e0  in  (Rficffi^t  or  rücfft^tiid^  bei  aßorteill,  ber  mir  barau0  ertoüAfe 
I  did  it  out  of  consideration  of  the  advantage,  gain  that  might  come  to  me.  3(^  tue 
te  ^inf[4tU(lf  or  in  ^inflAt  ber  outen  Solgen,  bie  baraud  cntft)rinaen  n>erben. 

A^/tf  3.  Sometimes  rütffi^tUt^  takes  aftcr  it  the  prep.  auf  (with  acc.)  instead  of 
fhe  gen.,  as  in  case  of  ^tnfiiitlid^  and  BejügUcJ^. 

tttcAvärtd  back  of :  feine  ©tefCung  rüchoärti  bei  redeten  Stügeto  (of  the  army). 

ftitaV  to  one  side  of :  Cline  IDame  Bielt  aHein  in  ber  Ginfamf eit,  aud^  auf  einem 
fRaultier,  feitab  Ue  Segel  auf  einem  &elfenvotf)}ntng  (Raabe*s  Frau  Salome, 
chap.  iii). 

feiten«^  Wn  fprteil,  abfcrtrtt  on  the  part  of :  CT«  flebt  feiten«,  or  »on 
feiten,  or  less  commonly  abfeiten  bei  9)?agt{hatl  nid^tl  entgegen.  The  first  of  these 
forms,  although  a  new  formation,  is  now  very  common, 

feitH4^  alongside  of :  9la4benf (id^  ge^e  ic^  ben  (angen  J^orribor  l^innnter,  in  beffen 
gtAngenb  gebo^nten  Streifen,  feitlid^  bei  grünen  Saufen,  ftd^  bie  gelben  S^Ieffinggriffe  ber 
Xuren  u>ieberfpirge(n  tote  golbene,  fd^toimmenbe  S3lumen  (Anselm  Heine's  Bis  in  das 
dritte  und  vierte  Glied)» 

felttDatM  to  the  side  of,  most  commonly  with  gen.,  also  with  von  +  dat., 
and  usually  so  in  case  of  a  pronominal  obiect,  sometimes  with  simple  dat. : 
fnttt)drtl  bei  ^iiigen  Segirfl  (Beilage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung^  5.  Dec.  1901), 
feittodrtl  von  nnferm  J^ofe  (Storm),  fetttt)ärtl  )9on  t^m  (Frenssen's  Die  drei  Getreuen^ 
chap.  iv),  fritttArtI  biefem  $la|  (Stifter's  5/m/.,  i,  290). 

flatt^  see  anflott. 

fublicl^  to  the  south  of,  now  most  commonly  with  gen.,  also  with  »on  +  dat., 
sometimes  with  non-inflection  in  case  of  articleless  names,  as  in  case  of  nörbUd^. 

filbt9ärtd  BS  fübU(^,  with  the  same  construction  as  norbtoärtl. 

tto^  in  spite  of,  originally  with  dat.,  now  also  with  gen.,  and  perhaps  more 
commonly  so,  but  in  the  sense  of  as  well  as^  a/most  excelling^  beating 
usually  with  dat.,  as  also  in  the  expressions  tro|bem  in  spite  0/  that  and 
tto^  beut  unb  adebem:  tro|^  attel  SBliberflrebenl  (Raabe's  Zum  wilden  Mann^ 
chap.  ii),  tro(  feinet  f(^neeu>eifen  ^aatc  unb  feinet  n>ol^(ge^^(ten  fed^jig  3a^te  (ib.^ ; 
tro|^  intern  Slltet  unb  i^tet  SRübtgfeit  (Raabe's  Höxter  u.  Corvey^  chap.  !)• 

cc 
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®ffunb  bin  t<^  jr^,  ttot;  dum,  I  am  now  as  well  as  anybody.  dt  lügt  iir| 
(almost  exceÜing,  beating)  einem  ädtunqfihlatt,  or  ttoi^  einem  SKtn^^ufnt  (the 
famous  liar  of  fable),  dt  muf  einen  Sal^rfagergetli  f^n  tto^  (equal  to)  Vet 
9ta^  in  ber  $[pofle(gefd^{(^te.    See  unangefe^en. 

*  3um  Xtci  also  govems  the  gen.,  but  it  may  stand  aiter  the  dependcnt 
noun,  and  govems  then  usually  the  dat. :  3d^  xoUi  bod^  einen  grof  en  SRunfn^ 
aud  bic  ntad^en  gum  Xto|  eine6  {eben,  ber  mid^  baran  l^inbexn  xoiii,  but  alles 
STOenfc^envetflanb  gum  Xxo^  (contrary  to).  Sometimesy  howevery  the  gen.  is 
found  when  the  dependent  noun  precedes :  aüen  Slbreben^  feinet  guten  ^mnibc 
3um  Xxoi^  (Raabe's  Veutscher  Adel,  chap.  vii). 

lim  —  tOtUett  for  the  sake  of,  on  account  of :  um  ®ctie6  totden,  u«  be«  (tcicB 
grteben«  toi(ien.  The  younger  form  »iüen,  as  in  i^ret  felbfl  toitten  (Rosegger),  is 
not  yet  so  common  as  the  older  um  —  mi((en,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
younger  form  toegen  has  supplanted  in  most  cases  the  older  von  —  loegcn ;  see 
^alb,  above. 

Itnattgefelftetl  setting  aside,  notwithstanding,  heedless  of,  now  rai«,  and 
usually  replaced  by  Ultgeacl^tet  or  Uttctad^tet^  or  the  rarer  forms  of  e|a« 

g^ad^tet,  ol^nerad^tet,  either  preceding  or  following  the  noun,  usually  wtth  gea, 
ut  sometimes  with  dat.,  when  the  prep.  Stands  after  the  pronoun  or  Sub- 
stantive :  ungeachtet  be«  Setter^,  be<  Setter^  nngead^tet^  beffenungeac^tet,  or  some- 
times bemungead^tet  (Marriot*s  Seine  Gottheit^  chap.  li)  notwühstanding-  that, 
a((ec^erfönnd^en(ltlebnifre  unb  J^mmemifTe  unecad^tet  (Wildenbruch's  Vice^Mame^, 
aßen  UnfafUn  ungead^tet  (Lessing),  af(em  Slbma^nen  Xcub«  nnetai^tet  (Fontane's 
Grete  Minde^  chap.  iii),  attec  Särbeiftgfeit  o^ngea4ftet  (Raabe's  Frau  Saüme^ 
chap.  viii). 

%t9%  is  a  synonym  of  ungeachtet,  but  is  a  much  strenger  word  implying 
a  more  forcible  resistance  to  obstacles  :  (Sr  ge^t  ungead^tet  or  troj^  \>t€  fc^le^tca 
SDetterd  fpagieren,  but  only  de  lauft  tto(  feine«  <Bte(jfufe«  (wooden  leg). 

Sinbefdi^abct  without  waiving,  without  detriment  to,  with  gen.  usually,  bot 
sometimes  with  the  dat.,  usually  found  before  the  noun,  but  sometimes  after 
it:  unbef^abet  meined  $lnfprtt(^0,  meiner  (Rechte;  unbefd^abet  IBerUc^ingen  (da^) 
unb  unfcrer  SBerbinbung  (Goethe's  Götz^  2,  7) ;  bem  9(u<bnufe  unbefd^abct  (Les- 
sing). 

mitta^tttf  see  unangefe^en. 

Itttfent  or  IttltDeit  not  far  from,  usually  with  gen.,  not  infrequently  with 
dat.,  sometimes  with  ))on  and  dat.,  or  in  case  of  names  of  places  with  non- 
inflection  of  the  noun:  unfern  bed  Seuet«  (Goethe),  untoeit  be«  !Dorfe«  (id.),  ei» 
t)er(affene  ®{MjViiit  m  ©ebirge  unweit  bet  ec^neegruben  (G.  Hauptmann),  nnfen 
bem  <$aff  unb  bem  Dflfeegeüabe  (H.  Hoffmann),  nnfetn  ))on  IDouap  (Ranke), 
unmeit  )}on  meine«  Später«  @tube  (T.  Storm),  \xxccot\i  !pi((au  (Moltke). 

itngeac^tetf  see  unangefe^en. 

ntt^eted^net  not  counting:  ungere^net  be«  dualme«.  Sanders  gives  a 
number  of  references  in  his  Ergänzungswörterinuh^  p.  409.  The  absolute 
construction  with  an  absolute  acc  is  more  common  here  :  S5a«  99u<^  f^^et,  bca 
dtnbanb  ungereÄnet,  fünf  9Rarf. 

nntcrli^alb,  see  auf  er^alb. 

itntertoärtd  down ;  untenoort«  be«  @ttom«,  nntenoärt«  (at  the  foot  of)  bei 
SBerge«. 

itntoeit/  see  unfern. 

»ermittelt  and  »etmittelfl/  see  mittel«. 

l^eritU^ge/  earlier  in  the  period  na^  IBermoge  (old  noun,  now  obs.),  in  virtue 
of,  through,  by  means  of.  m  consequence  of,  by  reason  of,  only  rarely  with 
dat :  »etmöae  (through)  feiner  flfJebUcbfeit.  5ine  Jtörver  jhreben  »ermöge  (in  conse- 
quence of)  t^rer  ©d^were  nac^  bem  SRittelpunfte  bet  drbe.  IDie  Sanbe  £)fierrti4  mb 
@teier  fatten,  vermöge  bem  91taieftät«brtef  .((aifet  fftiebric^«,  too^t  an  bee  letzen  Ec^nbe» 
ülen  ^iAis/ivt  (Grillpaner's  König  OUokar^  2). 
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Ncie.  Synonymoos  with  Vermöge  are  fraft  and  mittel«.  Sßemtoae  and  ftaft  have 
mnch  the  same  ntnge  of  meanings,  and  are  often  almost  identical.  The  latter,  however, 
often  emphasizes  the  actnal  exercise  or  employment  of  power,  be  it  a  natural  force  or 
power  invested  in  one  from  without,  while  Dermcge  denotes  an  inherent  natural  force 
or  power  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  nature  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  is 
conceived  of  as  self-acting,  as  all  natural  forces :  (Sr  fflbfl,  ber  tittC  1tttttelinä$i(} 
^twMt,  \fiiit  auf  feinem  orclbe  diü^mli^e«  ddeiflet,  a^er  fraft  (by  dint  of)  feiner 
ftttfic^en  Öigenft^aften,  ni(6t  burtj  eine  geniale  Slnlage  (Meyer).  Äraft  (by  virtue  of )  ber 
(Gewalt,  bie  mtc  geliehen  ifi,  fraft  (by  virtne  of)  mcined  Slmted,  unfere«  93ettta0ed. 
din  Stein  fönt  t)ennöae  feiner  ©(^toere  gu  Scben.  93ermöge  bed  SBerftanbed  bilbet  man 
^Begriffe.  S)ie  9Raf(^ute  koirb  l^ermoge  (or  more  commonly  )»ennittel0)  betf  S)am))fed 
Betoegt.  Here  ^»ermöge  tonches  I9ermitte(d,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  it  repiesents  the 
power  as  a  natural  force,  while  loermitteU  represents  it  as  controUed  and  operated  by 
some  one ;  see  a,  under  mitteU. 

»Ott  fette«/  see  fetten«. 

f^Ptt  toegett  has  not  the  füll  causal  force  of  toegen,  bat  only  the  original 
meanings,  by  the  way  o/y  on  the  part  of^  concemingy  at  the  insiance  of» 
laS^egen  without  )9on  has  developed  causal  force,  and  in  this  meaning  is  widely 
used,  while  )9on  loegen  is  now  only  found  in  a  few  set  expressions  (see  Yfi\b,  l.  c) 
in  the  literary  language,  usually  with  its  original  force,  but  it  is  still  often 
employed  by  the  common  people  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  meaning  (see 
also  ^alb  La^ö  and  c), 

l^prbel^altlic^,  l^orbelftältlic^/  unter  SSorbelftalt  with  reservation  of, 
upon  the  condition  of :  @te  (bie  Verträge)  kourben  t>cn  ber  )>reuftfd^en  Oteaternng 
))9rbe^altUd^  bet  Suflimmung  i^ret  SoHMibünbeten  am  2.  $lugnfi  1862  untetgeiqnet. 

Vottoärt^  in  front  of. 

tväH^rettb  during,  usually  with  the  gen.,  but  also  occasionally  the  dat.9 
especially  when  the  gen.  does  not  differ  in  form  from  the  nom.  and  acc: 
SBdl^tenb  bed  Jbrieged  f^toeigen  bie  ®efe(e.  Sä^renb  fünf  %QL%m,  n>d^tenbbeffen,  or 
quite  frequently  toä^renbbem.  SB&^renb  usually  takes  the  dat.  in  case  of  the 
masc.  and  neut.  sing,  of  the  relative  and  interrogative  pronoun  toelc^er: 
(Srinncrfi  bu  btd^  nod^  jened  ©ekoitter^,  koä^renb  loeld^em  i<^  btd^  bott  traf  ganj 
imtet  bem  SSotfprung  gebrucft  ?  (Raabe's  Frühlings  chap.  v). 

tvegett/  or  in  colloquial  language  also  still  in  the  older  form  von  toegen,  on 
account  of,  with  reference  to,  conceming  (for  other  meanings  see  ^alb,  i.r, 
above),  usually  with  gen.,  but  coUoquially  not  infrequently  with  dat. :  3(^ 
fc^&me  mid|  von  toegen  bem  etotgen  Sug  unb  Xmg  (Fontane's  Effi^  chap.  xxiv). 
The  dat.  is  most  common  in  the  literary  language  where  a  gen.  depends 
upon  the  govemed  noun,  or  where  the  gen«  form  has  not  an  ending  which 
clearly  marks  it  as  a  gen.:  toegen  Umbau  bed  ^aufe«.  @ie  toxii  mi^  toegen 
@ommet!o{iümen  (the  gen.  would  not  be  difTerent  in  form  from  nom.  or  acc.) 
um  ^oi  fragen  (Fulda's  Die  wilde  Jagd^  3, 2).  SDegen  ettoad  anbetem  (also  the  wk. 
gen.  anbeten,  but  not  anbetet,  as  it  would  not  be  ifelt  as  a  ^en.)  on  account  of 
something  eise.  Sometimes  before  unmodified  nouns :  ^le  Süd^et  liegen  l^tet 
btof  toegen  Sriebeberg,  ben  \^  ber  Beigegebenen  Betonungen  I^albet  fragen  tt)iU 
(Fontane's  Frau  Jenny^  chap.  6).  @o  iß  bit  viejlei^t  lieber,  bu  \h%i  bi^  aBenbl 
toegen  $(u^bUiben  von  beinern  iBatet  unb  beiner  SDlutter  burd^prügeln  (Raabe). 
„^)l  bu  Jhtmmer?"  ©ie  nirfte.  „Äummer  »egen  SSater?"  (Ompteda's  Syl- 
'vester  von  Geyer y  LXII).  Sometimes  with  non-inflection  :  ffiegen  bie«  unb 
ba0 1    (Frenssen's  Die  drei  Getreuen^  III,  i).    See  also  f^atb,  above. 

tDefitlic^  west  of,  with  gen.,  sometimes  with  non-inflection  in  case  of 
articleless  names,  or  prep.  von,  as  in  case  of  nörblic^. 

toefltPärt«  =  »ejlli«. 

tviDeU/  see  um  —  bitten. 

jeit  in  the  Urne  of  in  a  few  expressions :  jett  meine«  ^"btM,  }e!t(eben«  in  on^s 
lifetime. 

c  c  2 
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infpl^tß  see  Infolge,  above. 

)it  @nnfi€U,  ^n^mtfttu  In  favor  of,  for  the  sake  o(  }«  Um^tmßtM, 
in  Un^nnften  against,  with  gen.,  but  with  dat.  when  the  preposition  Ibllovs 
the  word :  IDer  QtiAia  Bat  gu  Sun^tn  M  SSerflaoteit  nnb  la  Ungnnftcit  be«  StUata 


;?»r  Allgemeinen  Zeitung^  28.  Oct.  1901). 
%wxai^%  See  ndc^fl  imder  the  dative  in  220.  2. 
)ll  feiten  along  the  stdes  of\  bie  93äitme  gu  fetten  betf  SBegei. 
)lt)iigli(^  «/iM  /A^  additim  o/y  opposite  of  obgftglti^ :  ^u^Üi  ber  Steigt 
gtoecf  9/  See  belauf«. 

Meaning  and  Use  of  Prepositions  with  the  Dative. 

829i  I.  The  prepositions  that  properly  govem  the  dat.  govem  also  ocher 
cases  only  in  a  few  words,  as  they  are  m  large  part  old,  and  usage  has  at  last 
definitely  fixed  their  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  a  goodly  nomber  of  the 
preps.  governing  the  gen.  govem  also,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  article,  the  dative.  The  reason  of  this  partly  lies  in  varicNis  ana- 
logies  in  meaning,  as  lant  according  to  in  analogy  with  na<^  according  tu, 
umoett  not  far  from^  jenfett«  on  that  side^  &c.,  expressing,  in  general,  rest 
as  in  case  4Ä  bei  by,  neben  near,  &c.,  may  take  the  dat.  instead  of  the  nxire 
corrcct  gen.  There  is  also  a  decided  feehng  against  a  too  frequent  occorrence 
of  the  0  in  the  gen.,  which  leads  often  to  the  choice  of  the  dat  instead  of  tbe 
more  correct  gen. ;  see  228. 2.  a,  2nd  paragraph.  This  sanie  feeling,  on  the 
other  hand,  helps  to  pieserve  a  dat.,  where  there  is  in  general  a  tendenqr 
away  from  it,  as  after  tro|  in  the  following  passage  from  ^and  ^opfra  :  Ste 
tau^e  SBelt,  battn  man  fein  Srot  im  ^ifymxit  be«  Slngeft^td  jn  «>etbienm  ^  isl 
oft  gntud  ntc^t  einmal  toetfl,  tote  man  ba«  anfangen  fo((  tto|^  SRut,  itnb  SIrif,  nl 
Seugni«  unb  JDivIom  (from  the  university). 

2.  The  following  are  the  i)repositions  with  the  dat  with  their  leading 
meanings,  the  preps.  standing  in  alphabetical  order. 

ab  (a)from,  of  time  or  place  ■=  »on,  now  replaced  by  the  latter  except  in 
S.W.  dialect,  where  it  is  still  frequently  used,  also  in  the  literary  language  in 
the  set  expression  ab^an'ben  misplaced,  It  is  used  quite  frequently  in  business 
style  before  local  adverbs,  names  of  places,  and  before  nouns  or  adverbs  of 
time,  where,  however,  it  may  be  the  Latin  prep.  ab :  gta<^t  ab  Yßtt  foftct  10 
Star!.  Unfranftert  oib  l^ter  charges  of  transportation  from  this  point  not  paid 
(by  the  sender) ;  ab  ©etUn,  7  the  train  leaves  Berlin  at  7  o'clodc ;  m  «etmtetci 
9l16  Dflern  for  rent  after  Easter ;  ab  ^eute  in  14  Ilagen  gn  liefern  (to  be 
delivered). 

(b)  In  a  number  of  common  commercial  expressions  ab  has  quite  a 
different  meaning,  with  the  force  of  at,  usually  foimd  before  the  name  of 
some  city,  or  some  definite  place,  as  Sa^n  railroad  track,  <S(^tf  ship,  ^^nbof 
depot,  Jta^n  boat,  &c.,  indicating  that  the  prices  of  goods  quoted  apply 
only  to  their  delivery  at  the  place  mentioned,  and  that  all  future  expenses  in 
transportation  must  be  bom  by  the  purchaser.  The  word  frei  to  be  delivered 
free  IS  often  found  before  these  same  places  to  indicate  that  free  delivery 
is  only  to  the  mentioned  place  :  frei  (3^  Berlin,  frei  ab  Sa^n^of. 

Note.  Often  the  prep.  o^  is  entirely  droppcd  after  frei  or  fwinfo  delivered  free  ef 
Charge  \  3c^  tiefere  ben  SBeigen  f.  (franfo)  SBerlin. 

aud  {a)  movement  from  the  inside  of,  out  of^from :  (5t  gel^t  and  bem  ^nfe, 
wA  bem  8anbe. 
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(b)  Origin,  source,  Jram  (see  JVbü  ünder  von,  d)  i  (St  {lammt  au6  guter 
gamUic.  (Sr  ifi  aus  ber  @^tt)rt)  He  comes  from  Switzerland.  diu  fBtib  an€ 
brat  ^oVt  (common  people),  aud  SUerfef^en  by  mistake.  Origin  of  knowledge, 
feeling:  ^6f  toeif  el  aud  (Srfal^rung.  $lul  bm  Stuge  f(^(tegt  man  auf«  ^crg  From 
one's  eye,  we  judge  of  the  hearU    Ott  UtoitS  e«  ava  ber  ^tb<(. 

(c)  Material,  out  of\  aul  toeid^em  ICon  gebilbet^  ®tanit  befielet  au6  Se(bf)}at, 
jQuat)  uttb  ©(immer. 

Note,  With  materials,  Von  is  used  befoxte  nönns  wf thont  an  tfrticie,  repUdng  the  gen. 
case,  and  thns  forma  with  its  noun  an  adj.  element,  Standing  attributively,  or  as  ä  predi- 
cate  adj.,  while  au0  with  noans  of  material  forms  an  adverbial  element,  representing 
the  object  as  being fashiontd  out  of^t  mentioned  material :  ein  (Ring  Von  ®  dlb*  a  göld 

ring.   IDer  9{in0  ijt  von  ®olb,  but  IDer  ®o(bfi!(mteb  Verfertigt  üiingc  au«  ®oIb.  Com- 
pare  Von,/ 

(^  Motive,  from :  ^vA  tve(<^em  ©ntnbe  tat  er  bal  ?  Gr  ^anbelt  aud  Siebe, 
^a$,  2^ro|^.    Qr  tat  tt  aul  freien  @tücfen  (from  bis  own  free  will). 

(e)  Figuratively  in  many  ways  correspjonding  to  the  above  lit.  meanings  : 
@r  ^^oi  mt(^  au«  (out  of)  mand^er  iBerCegenl^eit  geriffen.  Gr  lachte  aud  voUem  ^alfe 
He  laughed  heartily.  Sad  n)irb  wA  t^m  n)erben  ?  What  will  become  of  him  ?  (Sin 
9)}är^en  au0  alten  Seiten,  bad  fommt  mir  ni(!^t  wA  bem  @inn  (from  a  poem  by  Heine). 

(/)  Synonymous  with  and  is  von,  and  sometimes  vor.  In  avA  lies  the  idea 
of  movement  out  o^ox  from  within  something,  while  von  merely  states  that 
the  movemenf  b^ins  near  or  from  something :  ^ie  ClueKen  fornmeu  oft  au« 
ben  SBergen,  but  5l)ie  Slüffe  fommen  von  ben  bergen.  (Sr  fteigt  and  bem  SBaffer, 
but  (Sr  bri^t  ben  9lpfe(  "^tm.  Saume.  %tt  (Retter  fteigt  au«  bem  hattet,  but  vom 
$ferbe.  When  we  desire  to  express  movement  from  something  that  threatens 
personal  safety,  then  vor  is  the  word :  (Sr  errettete  feinen  ffreunb  axA  bem  ©efängnid 
unb  bamit  vor  (from)  bem  $en!erbei(. 

bei  t.  Now  usuall^  with  dat.  expressing  neamess  to  some  object  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  way,  but  neighborhood  or  conjunction  without 
contact,  thus  differing  in  part  from  neben,  which  denotes  dose  approach  to 
the  side  of  atf  object  but  without  contact,  and  differing  from  an  in  that 
the  latter  denotes  a  closer  approach  and  very  often  contact  with  the  side 
of  the  object  in  question :  dr  fianb  bei  or  neben  bem  S3aume,  but  ^rr  Stpfel 
,  jflitgt  am  ^aume.  Only  rest  can  be  expressed  by  bei,  and  for  motion  we 
use  an;  neBcii,  gu,  of  whidi  an  expresses  motion  close  up  to  an  object,  often  tili 
it  touches  it,  neben  direction  toward  the  side  of  an  object  without  contact,  gu 
movement  toward,  much  as  an,  but  differing  therefrom  in  that  it  expresses 
a  close  and  intimate  Delation  between  the  pefsons  and  thin^  thus  brought 
to^ether :  (Sr  f(|^te  ftc^  an  (at)  ben  llifc^,  or  neben  (near)  ben  Xtfc^,  but  gu  (by) 
mir  (in  order  to  chat).    See  Note  under  gu. 

(a)  Especially  freauent  is  bei  in  the  sense  of  bordering^ußon, in  the  vicinitv 
ofi  (Sac^feni^aufen  bei  Sranffurt,  Sinben  bei  ^nnover.  S)te  @4^^<^^  ^^  Seipgtg 
the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

{b)  Neamess  applied  to  things  in'  its  metäphorical  use  (i)  expressing 
usually  a  condition  of  things :  (Sr  ifi  noc^  bei  2eben  He  is  still  alive.  (Sr  i]t 
f^on  bei  Saferen  He  is  already  quite  old.  @r  ifl  nid^t  mel^r  bei  i(räften  He 
is  no  longer  strong.  (Sr  ifl  nic^t  bei  (3)e(be  He  is  out  of  money.  @d  bleibt 
Beim  alten  The  old  order  of  things  still  remains.  ®r  ifl  bei  gutem  9Rut,  guter 
®efunb]>eit.  93el  ©erid^t  at  court.  (2)  In^  in  connection  with,  in  case  of\ 
IBet  biefem  ®ef^&ft  fommt  ni^tl  (erau0  In  this  business  there  is  no  money 
made.  ^iefe6  Präparat  ifl  bereit«  von  vielen  ftrgten  ^Xs  ein  fpegiflfc^f«  ^eilmittef  bei 
(in  case  of)  gid^tifc^en  Seiben  erfannt  to?orben.  (3)  A  succession,  afterx  $fti(er  bei 
Pfeifer  flürgte  nieber.  (4)  Occupation,  at^  busieä  withy  over^  all  wrapped  up  in : 
Gr  ifl  bei  (at)  ber  Slrbeit.  Ch  ifl  beim  $ingie^en  He  is  dressing.  (Sr  ß^  immer  bei 
ben  SBfid^em  He  is  always  poring  over  bis  books.  @ie  faf en  ))(aubemb  beim  S3ier. 
@te  ttMir  mit  ganger  ©eete  bei  ber  @ad^e  She  was  all  wrapped  up  (deeply  interested) 
in  the  affair.    (Sr  bleibt  bei  ber  ®ad^c  He  sticks  to  the  pomt. 
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(c)  Neamess  to  persons,  af  the  house  ofy  place  of  Business  of^  i^on  iJu 
person  of\  btt  (at  the  house  of)  brat  $(nn  ®^mtbt,  bei  mit  at  my  house,  bei  (at 
the  Store  of)  bem  S3ud^^nb(ar,  bei  einem  $iofeffot  ^cren  to  attend  the  lectuie  of 
a  certain  professor.  %qA  befommen  @ie  bei  @^mibt  You  can  buy  that  at 
Schmidt*s  (störe).  (Sr  l^ai  ein  i(onto  \^\  (at)  bet  SBanf.  3<^  ^abe  feinen  fßfemng, 
fein  €<^nm)ftuc^  bei  mir  (upon  my  person). 

(d)  Neamess  applied  to  persons  in  its  metaphorical  use,  withy  in  the 
case  oL  in^  te^  in  the  works  of\  3(^  ^<iX\>t  ed  bii  i^m  nt(^t  an«  I  can't  get  along 
with  him.  Q^r  gilt  viel  bei  i^m  He  passes  for  a  good  deal  with  him.  G<^t 
toeibüd^e  9laturen  finb  iebo(^  in  ber  (Regel  entf^toffenen  (ÜeiM ;  fo  kDac  tt  aw^  bei 
(in  the  case  of)  bem  fanften,  bef^eibenen  Stäulein.  S3ei  bir  (in  your  case)  »ixb 
bie  ^Ifte  genügen.  S3ei  cud^  Sungra  muf  man  fheng  fein  In  case  o/ox  vnih  you 
hoys  one  must  be  strict.  ^ei  und  gu  ßanbe  in  our  country.  Cfx  befCagte  fi(^  bet 
mir  He  complained  to  me.  @r  fann  nid^td  bei  (to)  ftc^  be^en  (keep).  Sal 
SlBori  fommt  bei  (in  the  works  oQ  ©oetl^e  ntc^t  t>or. 

\e)  ^et  often  marks  a  conjunction  er  near  association  of  two  things,  of 
which  the  one  denoted  by  the  object  of  bei :  . 

(i)  Marks  the  time  of  the  other,  a/,  uffon  the  occasion  of^  at  the  time  tf^ 
when,  in,  byi  ^el  einet  ^t&mxi  (ernte  id^  i^n  fennen.  9la(^  naiver  S^fMlnng 
iinb  bei  ben  lej^en  Ubetfd^n)emmungen  500  %oit  aufgefunben  kociben.  (fo  ^(f  bei« 
llndfleigen  He  helped  us  when  we  were  getting  off  the  train.  IBet  gtentli^ 
Jungen  3abren  toutbe  er  jnm  Äarbinal  befcrbert  When  quite  young  he  was  pto- 
moted  to  be  a  cardinal.  ®ei  (in)  ber  Untergattung  ifl  er  ein  guter  ®efenf<^{le& 
9{o(^  bei  a]^enf(^engebenfrn  within  the  memory  of  nian,  bei  Sag,  bei  9{a<^t  by  dlay, 
by  night. 

(2)  Marks  the  cause  of  the  other:  ®ei  be't  Steuerung  fann  idb  nu^t«  Taufa 
I  can  buy  nothing  when  or  since  everything  is  so  dear.  Sei  fo((^em  SCeif  msf 
e6  i^m  gelingen  With  such  industry  he  must  succeed.  Sei  günftigem  SBtabe 
fegelt  man  fc^neff.  @t  gittert  bei  einem  ©ewitter.  Sei  }»ei  gegen  ein6  i^  ^ie  ^oitit 
ung(ei<^  Two  against  one  is  not  fair. 

(3)  Marks  a  concession  in  spite  of  which,  however,  the  other  Statement  is 
true,  withf  in  spite  of,  usually  foUowed  b)r  oiU  :  Sei  äffet  Riffen  Sanftmut  i^ 
SBefend  koar  jie  bod^  &u|erfl  fc^arfblidenb  In'  spite  of  all  the  gentleness  of  her 
nature  she  was  nevertheless  keen  of  Observation.  Sei  ottem  Sfeif  i^  c6  t^i 
boA  nid^f  gefungra. 

(4)  Marks  tne  means  of  accomplishing  the  other:  <$t  lieft  bei  l^id^t.  Qr  nemt 
i^n  beim  Flamen. 

(0  Marks  an  accompan^ing  circumstance  of  the  other,  along  witky  t»- 
getker  with,  in :  (Sine  Su(^binberei,  u>ef(be  ebenfowo^f  bie  (eid^teten  ein^d^en,  al<  bie 
(«(gierigen  eleganten  (Sinb&nbe,  in  gebiegraet  unb  gefd^ma(ft>of(et  9tt0{lattung  bei  mb 
übertroffener  <i^a(tbatfeit  }u  liefern  im  <Stanbe  tfl.  Utib  bei  fof<!^en  i(ameral)>er^Itniffni 
reifen  ^ie  in  (Suropa  l^erum  ?  And  when  you  are  in  sudi  a  State  of  finance  you 
travel  about  in  Europe  ? 

(6)  Marks  the  condition  on  which  the  other  can  occur :  9Seine  $retfe  für  ba^ 
Präparat  ftnb  85  $fg.  (Pfennig)  )^tt  ©ramm,  bei  (on  condition  that  the  purchaser 
buys  as  much  as)  10  ©ramm  75  $fg.,  bei  100  ©ramm  70  $fg.  Sei  20  9R.  franlo 
delivered  free,  if  purchased  to  the  amount  of  20  marks. 

(7)  Maries  the  manner:  ©iefommen  bei  (or  ju  orin)  $aaren,  or  $aat  unb  $aar. 
9){an  »erfauft  efroad  bei  or  na(^  ^unberten. 

(/)  In  oaths  and  kindred  strong  Statements,  b)^,  ^Pon\  3d^  f^toöte  bei 
©Ott.  (St  ^(^ette  xA  mit  bei  (upon)  feinet  ®^re.  Seim  ^immef,  biefe«  itinb  ijl 
fd^ön! 

{g)  Fixes  the  penalty :  Gd  ifl  bei  Selb  unb  Seben  t)erbofen  It  is  forbidden  at 
the  penalty  of  death.  In  threats :  Sei  £eibe  nicbt  I  Not  if  you  value  your 
lifel 

(h)  With  numerals  to  express  approximately  distance,  quantity,  &c :  bei 
me^teten  Sd^titten  (Entfernung  at  a  distance  of  several  paces. 
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Nüie,  Sometimes  withont  goveming  a  case,  after  the  manner  of  an  adverb,  when  it 
18  synonymous  with  aegett  (about,  not  mnch  less),  an  (very  little  less,  perhaps  reaching 
the  number),  auf  as  high  as  (the  highest  limit),  bat  difTering  from  them  in  that  it  ex- 
presses  indefinitelj  an  approach  in  general,  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less,  and,  moreover, 
IS  not  nsed  so  often :  5Da«  f oft  et  i«i(J  gegen,  an,  auf,  bei  30  Xoler.  Of  these  gegen 
also  approaches  um,  bat  they  differ  in  that  the  latter  means  lather  not  much  mort 

or  Uss, 

• 

W  The  measure  of  düTerence :  (5t  ijl  bei  toeitem  (by  far)  bet  fä^igfte. 
.  (y)  ®*i  cxpresses  sometimes  a  doser  approacli  and  even  contact,  espe- 
cially  in  case  of  a  part  of  the  body  with  verbs  of  seizing,  and  a  few  set 
expressions :  Qt  fa^te  i^n  beim  (by)  itopf,  bei  bec  ^nb,  1^\  ben  paaren,  beim  fRotf« 
Kipfel.  Sit  fangen  beim  nflen  J^apitel  be«  93u^e6  an.  ®t  ^at  aHe^  bei  ^eHer 
linb  Pfennig  begal^U  He  has  paid  everything  up  to  the  last  penny. 

2.  ^ei  now  rarely  takes  the  acc.  except  in  a  few  set  expressions :  bei  feite 
geben  to  go  to  one  side,  einen  bei  feite  nehmen  to  take  somebody  to  one  side,  etn>ad 
W,  feite  bringen  to  take  something  secretly  away.  However,  in  the  North  the 
acc.  is  often  heard  with  verbs  of  motion  in  colloquial  language,  and  hence 
often  appears  in  literature :  fyxt,  toen  bet  l^eute  $(benb  gu  feinet  @uvpe  einläbt,  bem 
bitb  et  ^iVi'if  einen  fd^iimmen  i^cfel  bei  ben  Slapf  legen  (Raabe's  Od/eld^  chap.  iv). 
3(f  mnS  bet  een  4>errn  uff  n  ^al^n^of  {e^n  (Fielitz,  in  Hauptmannes  Der  rote  Hahn), 

Earlier  this  acc,  was  common^  and  is  especially  frequent  with  Luther: 
^a  abet  ©anlu^  gen  3etufalem  fom  |  vetfu(^te  tt  {td^  be^  bie  Sünget  }u  machen 
(Acts  IX.  26). 

l»eitebft/  see  nebff. 

biittteti  within,  sometimes  with  dat,  sometimes  with  gen. ;  see  binnen  in 
228.4. 

batlC  thanks  to,  usually  with  dat.,  sometimes  with  gen. :  3(^  bin,  banf  3^ten 
^em{ibi>ngen,  gerettet.    See  also  banf  in  228. 4. 

tnt^t^tn  againsty  contrary  to,  either  following  or,  perhaps,  more  commonly 
preceding  the  dependent  word :  entgegen  unferem  SIbfommen  or  nnferem  SIbfommen 
entgegen.  3^te  ^aate  toaten  ein  n}enig  gotttg,  n>ad  i(^  abet,  entgegen  meiner  fonfligen 
®ef(^matf«rid^tung,  fel^t  liebteijenb  fanb  (R.  Huch's  Erinnertmgen  von  Ludolf 
UrsleUy  chap.  iii).  Sometimes  it  must  stand  before  the  noun,  so  that  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  adverb  entgegen,  which  follows  the  noun,  and  has 
sometimes  quite  a  difTerent  meaning:  CIr  !am,  entgegen  meinen  fSßünfd^en  H^ 
came  contrary  to  my  wishes,  but  (St  fam  meinen  äBünfd^en  entgegen  He  met 
my  wishes  (complied  with  them). 

For  füll  descnption  of  its  use  as  a  prep.  and  adv.  see  a^  under  its  synonym 
lutoiber,  below. 

entlang,  see  l&ng«. 

gegenüber  over  against,  opposite,  standing  before  the  dependent  noun,  or 
following  it,  the  latter  almost  always  in  case  of  pronouns :  Gegenüber  bem  ®ofa, 
or  ^em  ®ofa  gegenübet  ^ing  ein  gtoged  93ilb.  ©egenfiber  bet  Seftung  Q^^renbreitftein 
liegt  bie  @tabt  itobleng.    ®t  nal^m  i^m  grab  gegenüber  $la|^. 

(a)  gegenüber  (see  its  synonym  gegen,  d)  in  its  figurative  use  is  translated  by 
with  respect  to,  towards^  in  the  face  of,  in  contrast  to :  SDiefem  jlillen  ©üblen, 
!Ptanfd^mieben  unb  SBorbeteiten  feiner  Sunftbrübet  gegenübet  (with  respect  to)  »erhielt 
ftdif  ®etl^atb  9ii(^»tn  falt  unb  gtoeibeutig.  (5t  fal^  )}orau«,baf  feine  €te((ung  (attitude) 
bem  Sufiijtat  gegenübet  (toward)  tec^t  Ärgetlii^  »at.  ©egenübet  (in  the  face  of> 
tiefen  Xatfac^en  fann  ni^t«  mel^t  bef^cnlgt  toerben.  ©egenüber  (in  contrast  to) 
bem  feit  (Sinfü^tung  be«  (S^ftillmtumd  finfenben  Satein  ttieben  auf  anbetet  8c^i(^t  unb 
Untetlage  bie  S^omanfptad^en  (Romance  languages)  em^jot  (Grimm). 

(b)  Earlier  gegenübet  was  separatedinto  its  twocomponentelements:  34  fa^ 
ini^  d^^n  ^^^  9^^^^  ^^  ^^  (Goethe).  Also  the  poetical  form  genübet  is 
used :  Söie  cft  toat  Ite  an  gejlen  mit  genüber  (Grillparzer). 

{c)  Sometimes  the  gallicism  gegenübet  von  instead  of  gegenübet  is  found :  @« 
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gibt  fo  l^übfd^e  ^dufet  am  fBoKtoerf,  ein«  )U)if(!^n  i^onfuT  Statten«  trnb 
®x\Hmaäfn  unb  (ind  am  SDlarft,  gocabe  gegenüber  von  ©ted^übter  (name)  (Fontane's 
Efiy  chap.  x). 

0emä6  in  acccrdance  witk  the  nature  of»  iVt  accordance  wttk  the  command, 
Instructions,  &c.  of,  either  preceding  or  foUowing  the  noun ;  in  the  former 
sense  uniformly  with  the  oat.,  in  the  latter  sometimes  also  with  the  gen. 
wfaen  Standing  before  the  noun,  after  the  analogy  of  in  ®emä§^cit  and  gnfc^e 
(see  gemä^,  228. 4) :  @r  lebte  feiner  ©eftnnung  nnb  feinem  <Stanbe  gemäg  fr^t  tinforn. 
©ernäg  beinern  Sanfte  or  beinern  SQ3unf(^e  gemä^.  3eber  Staatsbürger  fcU  t<a 
(Slefel^n  be«  Sanbed  gem&f  jid^  )>er^atten.  ©erndf ,  or  in  ©emd^l^eit,  or  more  com- 
xnonly  jufclge  be«  er^Uenen  9luftrag0,  or  very  commonly  IDcm  erzenen  ^lufnas 
gernd^  or  gütige  überfenbe  i(^  3^nen  bie  t>er(angten  äBerfe. 

lan^^f  rarely  Idn^fl,  alongy  with  gen.,  or  perhaps  more  commonly  the  dat, 
preferring  the  position  before  the  noun ;  entlang,  rarely  entldngft  =  (dng6,  some- 
times with  gen.,  usually  with  the  acc,  less  commonly  with  the  dat.,  more 
frequently  foUowing  the  noun :  (dngd  bem  Ufer  or  M  Uferd,  Idngft  bc€  @ittet« 
(Schnitzler's  Die  Gefährtin,  p.  69),  baS  %oX  entlang  or  bem  Xal  entlang  cntfaag 
bed  Sabgebtr^ea  (Schiller),  bed  ®egeS  entlang  (Frenssen's  Die  drei  GdreueHy  III, 
7),  entlang  einem  Sßalbfteig  (Rosegger),  entlang  bem  unteren  Olanbe  bed  Scgdl 
(T.  Storm),  entlang  bem  äSalbe^ranbe  (id.),  entlang  bie  lange  Strafe  (Rückc^JL 
Instead  of  these  forms  lang  with  acc.  is  often  heard  in  N.G.  dialect  or  collo- 
quial  speech :  (&x  ifl  bie  Strafe  lang  gegangen. 

Originally  entlang  was  an  adverb,  and  is  still  so  used :  %t\\x,  bie  ^nbe  in  bct 
Saften  feinet  furzen  ^aulrccfed,  fam  entlang  (Junghans).    Gr  fam  wn  ^ad^  eotloag. 

titit  corresponds  to  £n^.  with  very  closely  in  its  varied  meanings,  and 
hence  is  not  treated  here  in  detail :  S)er  S3ater  ge^t  mit  ben  itinbem  wiS,  Sie 
fprec^en  mit  einanber.    Sie  arbeiten  mit  gleif . 

(a)  When  events  or  ideas  stand  in  close  relation  with  a  person  or  thing, 
mit  may  mean  with  re/erence  toi  9Bad  gibt'd  mit  bem  S(^metttt)i(?  What  is  that 
matter  with  reference  to  (Mr.)  Schmettwitz?  9lun  fag',  koie  bafi  bn'S  mit  bcr 
(Religion  ?  How  do  you  stand  with  reference  to  religion  ?  !Dad  mit  bem  IBrtcf 
mitffen  tt)ir  und  lud^  überlegen  We  must  reflect  over  that  plan  we  have  conceming 
the  letter. 

(b)  In  many  idiomatic  expressions  mit  is  used  where  in  English  other 
words  are  found,  or  it  is  not  used  where  the  English  requires  with :  Q!t  it 
mit  meinem  SBruber  gleichen  fllterd  He  is  of  the  same  age  as  my  brother. 
3(16  too^nte  mit  i^r  in  bemfelben  4^aufe  I  lived  in  the  same  house  that  she  did. 
SDleine  Sc^meiler  xotifyxi  atoar  in  bemfelben  ^ufe,  fogar  an  ein  unb  bemfelben  Stnr  mit 
i^m  (Ertl's  Der  Handschuh),  ^er  ©drtner  reift  bie  ^jlan^e  mit  (by)  bcr  ® nqc! 
aud.  SRit  einmal  (all  at  once)  f))rangen  bie  Slfigel  auf.  ($r  hNif  mit  (on)bem  le^ 
3ug  ein.  IDad  tfl  fein  Sad  That  is  the  case  with  him.  ür  necfte  mi<^  mit 
(about)  i^r.  34  "^^^  immer  ein  unl^eimlic^er,  garßiger,  brummiger  J^erl,  mit  bem  man 
bie  fleinen  J^inber  fürchten  machen  fonnte.  SP^it  einem  Schlage  at  one  blow,  mit  einem 
SBorte  in  a  word,  mit  ber  erflen  Gelegenheit  by  (at)  the  first  opportunity,  mit  bcr 
$cfl  by  mail,  mit  ber  (Sifenbal^n  by  rail,  venoanbt  mit  related  to,  mit  Sorfa(  on 
purpose.  34  ^^u  ©efc^tviflerfinb  mit  il^m  (il^r)  We  are  cousins.  6  roxi  (by)  3 
multtpliäert  gibt  18.  (Sr  n>ri(^t  mit  {to  or  with)  i^r  bar&ber.  SRtt  bem  (in  his) 
fünften  äa^re  lernte  er  lefen.    9©a«  meinen  Sie  mit  (by)  biefen  SBöorten? 

{c)  For  the  relation  of  mit  to  its  synonyms  mittel«,  von,  burc^,  )>ermöge,  see 
mittel!  in  228. 4. 

(d)  With  verbs,  in  the  function  of  an  adverb,  mit  has  a  difTerentteeaning 
according  as  it  is  accented  or  unaccented.  Under  stress,  mit  implies  a  dose 
Union  and  Cooperation  in  the  activity  expressed  by  the  verb,  while  unaccented 
it  relinquishes  the  accent  to  the  verb,  and  hence  expresses  mere  contem- 
poraneity  or  indicates  that  the  main  stress  lies  in  the  activity :  SGBir  I0e((m 
mi'tarbeiten  We  desire  to  work  along  with  you.  SBir  toolien  mit  a'rbeiten  We 
desire  to  work  too  (at  the  same  time  as  you  work).    SBer  ni<^t  mit  a'rbeitet,  folt 
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aii^  ntc^t  mit  e'fen  Who  does  not  join  with  us  in  working  shall  also  not  join 
with  US  in  eating.  An  accented  mit  is  often  used  where  we  use  the  pro- 
nominal adj.  one :  dr  toar  mit  babet  He  was  one  of  the  party.  (5r  tiHtr  mit  bec 
btfie  @(^ü(fr  in  brr  itfaffe  He  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  in  the  class. 

tttlifamt^^  see  famt. 

nac^  (a)  direction  towards,  without  implying  whether  the  goal  is  reached 
er  noty  in  the  direction  of.  In  this  use  na^  has  the  same  general  force  as 
gecjen  (less  common  except  in  set  expressions) :  S)ie  SD^utter  b(i(fte  na^  beti 
^mbeni.  (Sr  lenft  feine  ©d^ritte  nad^  or  gegen  Sßeflen.  2>ad  ^aud  liegt  nad^  or 
gegen  9lorben.  ^al  Senjiet  gel^t  nad^  bem  ^ofe  The  window  looks  out  upon  the 
courtyard. 

Sometimes  with  the  adv.  )u  or  l^in :  ®t  reitet  nac^  bem  €ßa(be  }u.  !Der  %\yx% 
toirb  nad^  feiner  SRünbung  l^in  fd^iffbar. 

Figuratively :  ^te  anutter  {tel|t  nad(  ben  ^inbern  Mother  looks  after  the 
children.    9Rir  ifi  ni^t  na(^  Sa^en  gu  <Sinn  I  don't  feel  in  a  laughing  mood. 

{J>)  A  definite  goal  (for  modification  of  this  rule  see  Note  under  ju),  to^  only 
used  of  things :  (Sr  ge^t  na(^  ber  @tabt,  na^  Berlin.  9Bie  fomme  i^  nac^  ber 
Sriebric^firaf e  ?  How  can  I  get  to  Friedrich  Street  from  here  ? 

Note  I.  When  the  definite  goal  is  a  person  la  the  literal  sense,  |U  mnst  be  used, 
for  na4  (see  c)  has  qnite  a  different  meanmg :  (Sr  gebt  JU  i^m  He  goes  to  him,  to  bis 
house  to  see  him,  but  (Sr  gel^t  n^^  ibnt  He  goes  to  feton  him.^ 

Note  a.  Notice  the  idiomatic  distinction  :  (Sr  gebt  na(^  ^oufe  and  (Sr  i^  \Vi  $aufe. 
A  little  earlier  in  the  period,  au  could  also  be  used  for  motion  toward :  aU  totr  gtt 
$aufe  gingen  (Hebbcrs  Agnes  Bemauer^  i,  5). 

{c)  Motion  towards  a  person  or  thing  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  it, 
bringing  it  back,  using,  enjoying,  hitting,  or  injuring  it,  after^for^  at:  (Sr 
ret(bt  mdf  (after)  bem  Gipfel.  (Sr  läuft  nac^  (for)  bem  (Hrgt.  C^r  ge^t  nad^  (afterj 
Gaffer,  ^er  ^unb  f(!(na))pte  nac^  (at)  mir.  (Sr  fe^nt  ftdb  (longs  to  be)  nad^  (in) 
S3erlin,  na(^  (with)  ber  S3rant  ^in.  (Sr  fragt  naä^  (after)  t^m,  mäf  ber  Urfad^e.  (Sin 
^err  ijl  ba  nad^  bem  (Scfgimmer  A  gentleman  is  here  enquiring  after  (with  a  view 
to  renting)  the  comer  room. 

(ä)^  A  following  or  succession  in  space  or  time,  of  persons  or  things,  aßen 
(St  ging  nad^  mir  He  went  after  I  did.  (Sr  gog  ed  na^  {t^  He  dragged  it  after 
him.  9la(^  Salären  years  afterward,  nac^  2:ifd^  after  mealtime.  ^ad^  getaner 
ffUbeit  ifi  gut  ru^en.    Expressing  rank :  dt  ifi  na6f  bem  Stai^n  bet  erfte  SJlann. 

Nofe.  Synonymous  with  ttadbin  this  use  is  l^inter,  onlv,  however,  when  the  idea  of 
place  is  <)uite  promment :  2>ie  SRtnifter  famen  nad^  or  l^tnter  (following  from  behind) 
btm  Röntge. 

(e)  ^äf  Standing  before  and  sometimes  after  the  noun  denotes  a  corre* 
spondence,  accordance  between  things,  signifying : — 

(i)  Likeness,  o/:  @0  fd^mecft  nac^  Sein  It  tastes  of  wine.  (&9  ried^t  m^ 
IBeildben. 

(2)  The  model  or  pattem  after  which  something  is  fashioned  or  done,  the 
Standard  of  judgment  or  authority  cited,  or  that  which  has  guided  the  action : 
ein  Sufifpiel  naä)  bem  Stangöftfd^en  a  comedy  following  freely  the  pattem  of  the 
French  original.  (Sr  malt  i^n  na^  ber  (Ratur  He  is  paintin^  him  from  nature. 
(Sr  nannte  fiä)  nid^t  naä)  (after)  fernem  SSater.  3^  femte  t^n  nur  bem  9tamen 
naäf  (by).  @ie  fingt  na(^  (by)  9{oten.  @te  taugen  na4  bem  XaUt  They  dance 
keeping  good  time.  @ein  ^tanb))unft,  nac^  mir  (judged  by  my  Standard),  ifi 
ni(^t  fe^r  l^oc^.  Seinem  Sllter  nad^  (judging  by)  fönnte  er  flfiger  ^anbeln.  9lad^ 
(according  to  the  authority  of)  (Sngelien  tönt  ba«  audlautenbe  ng  lote  nf.  ^ic 
9}enf(^en  beurteilt  man  am  ft^erften  na$  (by)  i^ren  Xaten.  dii^tet  eud^  nac^  meinen 
SBorten  unb  nic^t  na4  meinen  Saaten  Be  guided  by  my  words  and  not  by  my 
actions.  ^an  em)}f&ngt  ben  äftann  na(^  (according  to)  feinem  Jtleibe,  aber  entläft 
i^n  na(^  feiner  (Rebe. 
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Note.  Synonymous  with  naSitifeQtm&i,  gufo(ge,  laut.  9lac6  «üffen  fiom  them  all 
in  that  the  action,  jndgment,  idea,  expressed,  is  usnally  conoeived  of  aa  a  free  one.  ihe 
aim  being  to  struggle  to  reach  the  model,  pattern,  Standard,  aathority  that  bas  beea 
set  np,  wbile  the  other  preposttions  imply  that  the  resolting  action  is  actnaally  m 
accord  with  or  in  pursuance  of  these  things,  acknowledging  their  force  and  aolhoritj: 
(Sr  fCeibet  (td^  feinem  Stanbe  gemäg  He  dresses  as  is  becoming  his  Station»  as  is 
reqnired  by  one  in  his  Station.  IDie  ® (Rotten  fCeiben  Itd^  gum  XeiC  iia(^  alter  Sonbcds 
fitte  The  Scotch  still  dress  according  to  the  old  customs  of  their  coontry  (followiDg 
these  older  pattetns  voluntanjy).  (Sr  rietet  {!4.  na4  ben  ©efe^en  He  confomis  Tolm- 
tarily  to  the  laws.  3^rem  SBunfAe  gufoI((e  f^itfe  i(^  3^nen  bad  f&uäf  In  acoordanoe 
with  yonr  request  I  send  you  the  book.  Qi  gina  na(^  SBunft  It  went  off  just  as  I 
desired  it  (but  not  necessarily  becanse  I  desired  it  thas).  2aut  früherer  SBertcö^e  mi^ti 
Sriebtid^  ber  ®roSe  feine  9(nfpni(^e  auf  @^(eften  geltenb  Frederic  the  Great  laid  daim 
to  Silesia  npon  the  gronnds  ojf  former  treaties.  Even  where  the  idea  of  necessitj  enteis 
into  the  case,  nad^  implles  xnore  i\i^folIoun'ng  of  a  model^  Standard^  or  wise  course  thaa 
obeying  the  instructiom  (as  attfol^e)  of  an  order-,  ^tx  Störet  tnuS  ft<(  na4  ^<* 
Saffungdt^ermögen  feinet  S^üler  rtd^ten  The  teacher  mnst  regnlate  himself  acconüi^ 
to  the  comprehension  of  his  pnpils. 

These  words  sometimes  approach  one  another  very  closely  in  the  sense  of  from  tkt 
purpori  of:  8aut  (according  to)  feilte«  ©riefe«  toirb  et  Iftent  fotnmrn.  (Stnna  ©rief 
gufoCge  (according  to)  fommt  nnfet  gteunb.  9la4  (according  to)  biefent  Briefe  »ai 
»nfer  Sreunb  batb  fommen. 

(/)  S^ad^  has  as  an  adverb  in  general  the  same  meanings  as  the  prep^ 
but  sometimes  shades  of  difTerence  arise  as  a  prep.  shows  the  rdatioii 
between  a  verb  and  a  noun  (or  pronoun)  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
an  object  at  rest,  while  the  adv.  na(^  must  modify  immediately  the  verb, 
and  bence  must  have  reference  alone  to  verbal  action,  and  can  nefer  to 
objects  in  motion :  Gt  lief  nad^  (after)  bem  $lrgt,  but  Chr  lief  bem  IDiebe  na«^  He 
ran  after  the  (üeeing)  tbief. 

ttäcf^fi  or  jnttäc^ft  next  to,  the  former  used  literally  and  figuratively,  the 
latter  only  of  the  place  where,  are  formed  from  the  Superlative  of  na^e  near^ 
and  Still  preserve  its  original  meaning  nearest  to :  ein  ^ud  nä(^ß  bct  Sriufe. 
3^t  ©ruber  faf  näd^fl  mit.  Gr  tfl  nä^fl  bit  bet  ältrfle.  Sf^a^ü  ®ott  fanu  ein 
SRenfc^  bem  anbetn  am  mei|len  nuj^en.  äund^fl  may  precede  or  foUow  the  noim, 
and  sometimes  govems  the  gen.  when  it  mecedes  the  noim:  }un&^{l  bem 
SBaf^nl^of,  or  bem  6afin^of  jun&c^ft ;  gunat^fl  be«  SWeete«  (Goethe).  With  adveib: 
C^t  »o^nt  l^iet  gunä^fl  He  lives  next  door. 

ttebfi  and  the  strengthened  form  beiiebfl  (in  the  language  of  the  commoa 
people)  »  sug(ei4  mit  together  with :  IDie  @tabt  fa^  ben  junger  neBfl  feinem  ganjca 
©efolge  mit  fc^redlic^en  ©(^ritten  ftd^  nähern  (Goethe). 

(a)  Synonymous  with  neBft  are  mtt  and  famt  with  its  strengthened  fonns 
mitfamt',  gufamf ,  gufamr'  mit.  Of  these  mit  has  the  broadest  meaning,  as  can 
be  seen  by  Consulting  this  word  above.  It  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it 
expresses  a  closer  and  more  intimate  relation  between  the  objects  or  persons 
in  auestion,  but  may  also  usually  replace  the  other  two  even  m  their  especal 
fields.  S^ebfl  and  famt  denote  a  connection  (see  b\  a  bein^  together,  an 
acting  or  being  acted  upon  at  the  same  time,  with  the  distinction  not  always 
clearly  marked  that  the  former  expresses  a  looser  connection  which  can  easüy 
be  severed,  while  the  latter  denotes  that  the  connection  is  a  usual  and  natural 
association,  not,  however,  a  live  mutual  Cooperation  as  with  mit :  Sut  Slutf« 
fteuet  et^tt  bie  vetel^eli^te  Carotine  ©c^mibt  i  St}x\^  nebfl  8  <6(^fen.  ^ie  ®ttt« 
f(^afl  ifi  gn  »etfanfen  nebfl  ben  anflo^enben  @tunbftücfen.     ^ad  Sd^iff  famt  bet 

! langen  SDlannf(^aft  unb  Labung  loatb  ein  (Ranb  ber  äBcrien.     IDie  SIhtttet  nebfl  or 
dmt  i^ten  Jhnbetn,  but  dt  l^at  ben  Baum  famt  bet  HOurget  autf^etottet. 

(b)  9lebfl,  famt,  and  mit  often  have  the  force  of  the  conjunction  unb,  coxmecting 
onlv  nouns  or  pronouns,  thus  not  showing  the  relation  directly  between  a 
verb  and  a  noun,  and  hence  when  so  used  they  are  treated  as  conjunctions 
taking  the  verb  in  the  pL,  especially  earlier  in  the  period :  ä^nb  ^oitt  fonpt 
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aKcn  tnennem  3ftael  ftetoeten  {t$  (i  Sam.  xi.  15).     ^er  $fanft  mit  bem  Sßater 

ttnacn  Bebenfti^  beut  ©emetnbe^aufe  ju  (Goethe),  dtit  ^ebtenter  nebfl  einem 
^oftiUion  folgten  mir  (id.)*  Present  usage  prefers  the  sing,  in  such  cases  in 
accordance  with  strict  ^^rammatical  concordance:  9)?ed^ti(be  mit  i^ren  gtoei 
<Sö^nen  erf(^eittt  auf  ber  3tnne  (M.  Greifs  Heinrich  der  Löwe,  5,  i).  See  also 
253.1.1.^. 

itib  =  unter((alb)  in  Swiss  dialect,  but  now  found  even  there  rarely,  except 
in  names  of  places  :  ^U(^  ber  SKjeHet  \ol{  und  nib  bem  SDalb  (belaw  the  Forest,  a 
section  of  the  canton  Unterwaiden)  |  ©enoffen  kverben  (Schiller's  Teil,  i,  4). 

vib  above,  over,  during,  on  account  of,  usually  with  the  dative,  often  also 
with  gen.  in  the  last  meaning  after  the  analogy  of  tvegen,  in  all  the  meanings 
now  little  used  in  colloquial  language,  but  not  infrequent  in  early  N.H.G., 
and  still  in  poetry  and  choice  prose :  DB  (above)  bem  $l(tar  ^ing  etne  9){utter 
©otted  (Schiller),  ^tm,  reiche  Sufunft  ((^»ebt  ob  beinem  ^aupt  (Uhland's  Emst^ 
Herzog  von  Schwaben,  I,  p.  i).  3d^  xskXK  Did^  mir  fo  (a^enb,  fhaBIenb  n>iffen,  |  fo 
^immeljjo((  ob  iebem  [(^nKir^en  Stüffen  (Sudennann*s  Die  drei  Reiherfederny  3, 
10).  Öjlenei«^  ob  ber  dnnd.  $nb  namen  jre  tt>affen  |  onb  fielen  ein  )u  @imon  ob 
(during)  bem  ^^\  (i  Macc  xvi.  16).  3ürnen  ®ie  mit  nid^t  ob  meinem  fü^nen 
®e9&nbnid  (Benedix*s  Doktor  Wespe,  5,  7).  ^abei  erhoben  fie  {t<^  unb  ^nben 
vertoirrt,  fdbttKinfenb  ob  aü  bem  9lbenteuerli(^en,  bo«  ber  Slbenb  enthüllt  unb  gebracht 
^tte  (Raabe*s  Zum  wilden  Mann^  chap.  ix). 

With  gen. :  3l|t  feib  |  r^ettonnbett  ob  be«  feltfomen  ®er&tetf  (Schiller's/iriifyhM/, 
Prolog.  3).  (Sr  ^dtte  ilj^n  ob  feine«  3beali0mu6  koeiblii^  au^ef^oUen  (Auerbach*» 
Neues  Leben,  3, 42).  @elb1l  t^envnnbert  ob  bed  S^onfaK«  (Raabe's  Höxter  und 
Corvey,  chap.  xv).  SSerßeinert  ob  foldjfe«  nie  bagctoefenen  regeUofen  (Sinbrud^«  (H. 
Hoffmann's  Wider  den  Kurfürsten,  chap.  xx).  Selir  ladete  ob  meiner  borgen 
(Meinhardt*s  Heinz  Kirchner). 
fattlt/  see  (a)  under  nebfi. 

feit  since,  for,  representing  the  duration  of  some  act  or  condition  of  things 
beginning  at  some  point  in  the  past  and  extending  to  some  point  later  on : 
SBir  leben  f^on  fett  7  Sauren  in  S3er(in  We  have  been  living  in  Berlin  now  for 
seven  years.    @eit  (since)  feiner  legten  Jtranf^eit  l^ört  er  fd^toer. 

(a)  Synonvmous  with  feit  are  t>or  and  na(^.  The  two  latter  differ  from  feit 
in  that  they  do  not  express  duration  of  time,  but  refer  to  a  definite  occurrence. 
SBor  refers  to  a  definite  occurrence  counting  back  from  the  present,  while 
nad^  refers  to  something  that  took  place  after  some  other  event  or  some  fixed 
time^ :  (Sr  ifl  »or  einem  3a^r  geworben  He  died  a  year  since.  <Sr  ift  am  2^ge  na^ 
^^roi  geworben  He  died  on  the  day  after  Easter.  C?r  ijl  feit  einem  3a^re  tot  (not 
geworben)  He  has  been  dead  for  a  year. 

!90tt  (for  Synonyms  9XA  and  vor,  see^  under  ^v£)  denotes  in  various  ways 
the  stariing point,  used  of : — 

(a)  Place  (the  opposite  of  nad^  and  iv),from :  @r  i{l  »on  $artd  nad^  ^Berlin 
«reiß,  ^er  $lpfel  i^  »om  $aume  aefaflen.  ^  gel^t  »on  ^au«  gu  ^au6.  Figura* 
tively :  (Sr  n>ä(}t  bie  @^ulb  »on  n^.  3d^  muf  mir  erfl  meine  ©egner  »om  ^alfe 
fc^affen  I  must  first  get  rid  of  my  opponents. 

(b)  The  starting  point  of  some  action  or  State  of  things,  and  hence  often 
denoting  the  direct  csMse,ßrom,  with,  on  account  of,  on,  by^  and  after  passive 
verbs  the  agent,  by :  §ßon  SBorten  fam'd  j)u  ©dalägen.  S)ad  fommt  »om  ©t^en  l^ec 
Thafcomes  from  sitting  too  much.  (Sr  ift  mübe  »om  (from)  »ielen  IBaufen.  9lag 
»om  (with)  Slau.  (Sr  if  »on  (with)  d2^enmati0mu6  gelähmt.  IDie  ^anb  ift  »on 
(with)  5roft  erftarrt.  iDie  SDaifer  ^nb  »on  (on  account  of)  bem  fliegen  austreten. 
S3cn  (on)  ber  Suft  fann  man  nt((t  (eben,  ^er  Igeid^nam  toar  »on  (by)  SBunben 
enlj^eHt.  JDer  ©d^filer  »irb  »om  (by)  2e^rer  getobt.  JDer  JBaum  »urbe  »om  (by) 
SBinbe  umgertifen. 

{c)  The  starting  point  of  thought  or  perceptions,  denoting  the  point  or 
especial  topic  that  busies  the  attention,  of^  about,  concemingi  (fr  benft  f(^(e(^t 
»on  (of)  mir.    5Diee  ®ttd(  l(fanbelt  »on  (oQ  bem  {tebeniäl^rlgen  Jtriege.    Sderid^te  mir 
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»Ott  bir.  SBir  fpta^en,  tebeteu  »o«  (about)  3]^ncn.  „  (Sx  »eif  von  (conceming)  %a 
(Sad^e  tti(^tl.  (Sr  er^ä^U  cfl  )9on  feinen  Reifen.  UBcr  with  the  acc.  is  also  used 
with  these  verbs,  presenting  the  same  thought  from  a  different  point  of  view; 
see  231.11.  über  2.B.3.  This  same  meaning  is  found  after  nouns  :  bic  Se|n 
von  ber  i)reiem{<i!eit,  ba«  SKärcften  von  Olotfä»>^j4en,  eine  fal^e  ©orfleUun^  »on  «tool 

(d)  Origin  of  things,  descent,  place  of  nativity  or  residence,y>v/«,  fy:  ^ 
IjclU  ed  von  it^m.  3^  )vei$  ed  von  guter  ^anb.  93on  t^m  f)at  er  aliertet  ^te^el 
gelernt.  (5r  itammt  von  ttd^tiiäitn  (SItem  aB.  2)rei  Äinbct  von  (by)  feinet  erftcn  groa. 
@in  .Kaufmann  von  93erlin.  Thus  also  von,  which  serves  now  simply  as  the 
badge  of  nobility,  originally  denoted  the  place  from  which:  9lleraxib<r  ves 
^umbolbt ;  see  92. 5. 

JVoi^,  $on  differs  from  aui  in  that  it  expresses  a  directer,  more  intimate  relatioi: 
^d)  ^öre  von  i^nt,  ba§  Staxl  franf  ifi.  3((  ^örte  aua  feiner  $(rt  gu  reben  fc^i  xdv^U  baf 
er  ein  ebelmütige^  ^erj  f^atU,  (Sv  fommt  and  $reuien,  bat  von  Berlin.  For  a  difier- 
ence  from  anotber  point  of  view,  see  aui,/. 

(e)  Time,/rom:  von  JDflern  hxi  ^llngflen,  von  %a^  gu  Xa^  von  Sugenb  auf,  »ea 
btefem  Sage  an. 

(/)  Material  or  that  of  which  something  consists,  instead  of  the  gen., 
which  is  now  rare  in  prose,  o/{see  Note  under  au6,  c) :  JDer  %\\d^  ift  von  fy^ 
ein  <EtraT)(  von  ®i\id,  ein  nnverflänbtid^ed  ©emtf^  von  @)>anif4  unb  Stalicntf^. 
Although  von  is  used  chiefly  in  a  phrase  which  serves  as  an  adjunct  to  a  noan, 
it  is  sdso  sometimes  employed  in  adverbial  phrases  instead  of  the  more 
common  ava :  Sffan  mnä^t  Javier  aua  or  von  2um)>en. 

Similar  is  the  use  of  von  in  phrases  indicating  the  ^uantity  or  measare: 
eine  @tabt  von  20,000  @intoo]^nern,  etn  betrag  von  100  SRarf,  etn  fBt^  von  btei  Stnlea. 

(g)  Quality  or  rank,  instead  of  a  gen.  of  characteristic,  which  is  in  certain 
expressions  now  rare,  of:  @in  SRann  von  (Sf^xt,  von  @tanbe,  von  ©efc^mac! ;  ein 
@a(^e  von  aBi(^tigfeit ;  ein  ©rei^  von  a^tjig  3aT)ren.  In  the  predicate :  tSM  it 
von  grc§ent  9lu^en. 

(A)  A  particular  point  or  respect  in  which  something  is  tnie,  sometimes 
after  adjectives  and  before  a  following  noun,  thus  forming  a  phrase  which  is 
translated  by  a  phrase,  an  adj.,  or  in  various  other  ways :  (St  iji  ffein  vou  $enoA 
(of  stature).  3d)  fenne  i^n  von  $lnfel^en  or  $erfon  (by  sight).  ®ie  ifl  Hrid^  vca 
©ejic^t  (pale-faced). 

(f)  In  a  phrase  which  Stands  as  an  appositive  to  a  preceding  noun,  just  as 
o/m  Eng. :  <S^nrfe  )»on  einem  SBtrt  rascal  of  a  landlord.  ^9  i\i  eine  $ra<4t  von 
einem  93ed^er  That  is  a  jewel  of  a  cup. 

(j)  A  Separation,  desired  or  forced,  which  comes  from  the  original  idea  o£ 
movement  from  a  point :  de  I)at  mi(^  von  i?ummer  befreit,  ^ie  IBlätter  faUra  vom 
^anme  ah.    ©eben  ^ie  mir  ehva0  vom  Sleif^. 

Hence  also  the  whole,  from  which  a  part  is  taken,  has  often  von  before  it, 
instead  of  being  in  the  partitive  gen.,  especially  after  numerals,  pronouns 
(see  141. 2.  NoU),  and  superlatives :  Sivei  von  meinen  Sreunben,  feiner  von  un^.bcr 
®  efef)rte{le  von  aUen.  Euphony  sometimes  alone  decides  between  the  use  of  the 
gen.  or  the  dat.  with  von :  @ie  ^orte  ti  von  einer  i^rer  S^eunbinntn  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred  to  @ie  ^örte  e^  von  einer  von  i^ren  Snunbinnen  because  it  avoids  the 
use  of  von  twice.  Sometimes  the  prep.  unter  is  also  used  here :  !Dec  ftM^t 
unter  aUtxi  Zap^txn.    See  also  266.  II.  i.  H.  a  and  c. 

Also  the  objective  gen.  is  often  replaced  by  von ;  see  256.  II.  i.  D.c. 

{k)  Besides  the  cases  mentioned  in^  jf,  and  7,  above,  which  now  usually 
prefer  von  with  the  dat.  to  the  simple  gen.,  the  following  cases  also  very 
frequently  prefer  von  to  a  gen. : — 

(i)  The  names  of  places,  always  in  common  prose  when  they  end  in  a 
Sibilant :  ^er  J^önig  $reu$en0  or  von  $reu$en,  but  only  bie  SBevöIfetung  von  $ari0. 
The  gen.,  however,  occurs  here  in  poetry ;  see  86. 2.  e* 

(2)  Nouns  without  an  article  or  modifying  word  to  show  the  case :  Qz  tjl 
ber  SBerfaffer  von  (gebieten,  ein  ®txän\^  von  Süaffer,  ^Blätter  von  Slnmen. 
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(3)  To  denote  authorship  rather  than  ownership :  (Bin  fBitbmd  ^oxx  ^apl^ad 
L  Portrait  by  Raphael,  but  ein  Ii8t(bnid  9{a))^ae(^  a  portrait  that  belongs  to 
flaphael  or  one  that  represents  him.  (Sin  f&uäf  von  (composed  by)  meinem 
Jreunb,  but  ein  93ndJ  metnel  (belonging  to  my)  JJteunbe^. 

(4)  With  numerals  which  have  no  declension,  as  also  with  those  which 
najr  be  inflected ;  bie  ©efangenna^me  von  83,000  «Wann,  bie  9lu6fage  gweier  or  »on 
|tt>et  Sengen. 

(5)  To  avoid  the  recurrence  of  too  many  genitives :  JDer  ®enug  ber  Smd^t 
9oin  IBaume  ber  (Srfenntni^  M  ©uten  unb  S3öfen. 

(6)  The  gen.  must  be  replaced  by  »on  with  the  dat.  when  the  dependent 
nrord  is  to  be  separated  from  its  governing  noun,  which  is  especially  the  case 
when  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  for  emphasis;  ^on  feinen 
Steunben  ^tetten  i^n  einige  für  [(^ulbta,  anbete  für  unf^utbig. 

(7)  With  the  idea  of  mastery  and  in  a  number  of  other  set  phrases :  ^te  Sran 
Dom  ^ava,  @nftav  9lbo(f  ma^te  fl(^  ^tifttv  vom  (R^ein.  (5tn  Sreunb  vom  ^aufe,, 
ber  (eiblt<^e  93nibet  von  il^m,  ein  Srennb  von  mir,  or  einer  meiner  Stennbe.  ^ca  toax 
ein  Segler  von  i^m  That  was  a  fault  of  his.  ^d  ifl  bad  (Snbe  vom  Sieb  That  is 
the  upshot  of  it  all,  &c 

(8)  The  use  of  von  instead  of  the  gen.  is  among  the  common  people  and 
in  ^miliar  conversation  widespread  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  grammarian, 
spreading.  Hence  there  is  often  a  shade  of  difierence  between  the  simple 
gen.  and  the  dat.  with  von,  the  former  being  more  choice,  the  latter  more 
peculiar  to  the  language  of  loose  conversation  or  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people :  S)et  ^atet  von  biefem  .ftinbe  instead  of  biefe^  StinM,  &c. 

(/)  93on  is  used  in  a  number  of  idiomatic  expressions  difficult  to  classify : 
Q$  tvar  fel^r  nnl^öfli^  von  i^m  It  was  very  impolite  in  him.  (Sl  UNir  nic^t  ve^t 
von  l^m  (gu)  It  was  not  ri^ht  of  him  (to).  Q^  ifl  ein  t8erbre<^en  von  mir  (on  my 
part),  f^on  aHein,  bag  bu  ^ter  bifl  (Hauptmannes  Friedensfest ^  i).  @t  lebt  von  ber 
^anb  in  ben  SWnnb  He  lives  from  band  to  mouth.  %\t  ©trafen  »immehi  Von 
ätenfci^en,  or  (Sd  totmmelt  von  SWenfi^en  anf  ben  @ttaf  en  The  streets  swarm  with 
people. 

»orgaitgig  prior  to :  Sßorg&ngig  bem  J^ongteffe  bentf(^er  ®ad^  nnb  Safftrfa^« 
ntänner  ^ie(t  I)eute  na(^mittag  ber  f(^tt)ei}etif(^e  93erein  von  ®ad;  unb  SDaffetfaci^männrm 
in  ber  Slula  bed  ^irf^engrabenfd^nl^anfe«  feine  30.  3a^re^erfamm(ung  q!ü  (Neue 
Zürcher  Zeitungy  23.  Juni  1903). 

gu«  I.  It  is  used  of  motion,  direction,  rest,  and  time,  but  these  varied 
meanings  lie  rather  in  the  verb  or  dependent  noun  than  in  the  prep.,  which 
in  all  these  meanings  expresses  a  close  approach  and  intimate  relation  which 
is  often  difficult  to  render  fully  into  English,  but  which  is  usually  translated 
by  tOy  ä/,  j«,  on^  fyyfoTi  wiihi  &c. 

Note.  SynoDymons  with  tu  are  an  and  nac(.  9la$  expresses  a  general  direction 
toward  or  a  destination  in  a  broad,  general  sense,  as  a  city,  State,  or  other  place,  while 
QXi  and  SU  express  a  more  specific  or  definite  goal,  as  a  person  or  object,  but  in  the  case 
of  ju  also  a  Droader  goal  where  a  specific  purpose  is  evident :  (Sr  ge^t  nad^  ber  ®tabt 
jltt  feinem  SBruber.  Sdft  ^oAe  an  bie  Xür.  3(^  f^reibe  an  (to)  meinen  Sreunb.  9Äan 
fä^rt  Steine  iViX  (for  bnildin^  pnrposes,  to  the)  @tabt,  but  nad(  S3er(in,  gu  not  being 
iised  at  all  before  names  of  cities  with  verbs  of  motion.  BothjtQ^andju  denote  a  near 
approach,  but  the  latter  expresses  a  mnch  closer  and  more  intimale  reluilun-between 
the  objects  and  persons  brought  tj2gether.  3^  f((rieb  an  (to)  i^n,  bot  3^-f|Hra((  gu 
xinvx.  (Sr  trat  an  ba^  93ett  He  went  üp  to  the  bed,  but  (Sr  ging  gu  ^ett  He  went  to 
bed  (to  sleep).  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  uses  of  an  and  gn,  and  in  cases 
they  blend  together,  but  in  general  the  difference  is  marked  between  them  as  above 
indicated.  With  gu  the  idea  of  a  definite  place  or  goal  is  often^entirely  lost  sight  of 
and  in  its  stead  uise  the  associations  that  Cluster  around  the  Dlace»lbe  öfTörtS  that 
were  necessary  to  reach  it,  the  ends  ahd'^ljnSLlheie  tu  be  'realized^and  oflen  the  prep. 
and  noun  lose  their  several  individual  lunctions  and  become  together  the  complement 
of  the  verb  alter  the  manner  of  a  separable  prefix,  thus  taking  on  general  or  abstract 
meaning  instead  of  a  concrete  local  one  (see  Note  imder  246.  IV.  3.  B) :  IDie  J^inb.r 
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ge^n  lUt  ^äfuU,  gu  itifc(e,  irxx  Stixä^t  (not  with  anj  definite  referenoe  to  a  paiticnkr 
scAooif  table,  church,  but  with  the  general  idea  of  to  leam^  to  eai,  to  devoiiünal  servicay. 
®r  iji  )U  ®elbe,  gu  (Streit  geforntnen  He  has  attained  wealth,  honor.  Sßiel  Uii^etf 
ift  i^m  lU  teil  (here  equal  to  a  verbal  prefix)  (|et90tbcit  Mudi  misfortone  has  beca 
allotted  to  him.  aSit  vieler  SKü^e  Bradpten  fte  enbli<!^  ein  %tvxt  gntocge  With  mocä 
trouble  they  finally  started  a  fire^  lit.  broaght  it  on  the  road. 

II,  The  varied  mcanings  of  ju  may  be  arranged  into  the  follqwing  groups  :— 

I.  The  local  meanings  fall  into  the  general  heads  of  motion  or  dtrectiM 

toward  sl  goal  or  destination  (with  the  idea  of  near  approach)  and  rcsf  ia 

a  place. 

A.  Directum  toward  (see  I.  Note^  above)  in  its  literal  sense,  of  persoos 
and  things  :  3<^  tt>i((  @ie  gu  i^m  führen.  9)tan  oelattgte  übet  gdfen  gut  (e^ern  ^^ 
9ßie(  betreibe  kvirb  gur  ®tabt  geführt.  (5r  (at  bie  gebet  gu  ben  ü^gen  %tit%%  He  has 
put  away  Üie  pen  with  the  others.  (Ir  fiepte  ed  ^u  ftc^  (in  his  pocket).  9t 
nimmt  niemals  trgenbtoelc^e  ^peife  pifil^en  ben  ^a^l<t\iv^  lu  f!^  (into  bis  mooth). 
'(St  führte  feine  ^rant  gum  Sltare.    ä)te  ©traf e  gur  ®tabt,  bie  Sure  gun  JTdler. 

Note,  The  adverb  gu  has  much  the  same  force  as  the  prep. :  IDotf  ®4iff  f^^^t  bcm 
^afen  gu.  From  its  employment  in  such  adverbial  relationSy  where  it  Stands  after  the 
dat,  it  has  developed  into  a  preposition  governing  the  dat  and  following  the  noon 
with  the  meanings  in  the  directum  of^  looking  towards^  facing :  3toei  Spüren  ^at  bn 
iturfaal  gu  ^annflatt,  einanber  gegenüber  wx  ben  ^angfetten  be<  ®ebäube<  gelegen,  bte 
eine  »eftuA  (on  the  west  side)  ber  ®tabt  (dat.  depending  upon  jn)  unb  brat  %fto, 
bie  anbere  öftU<!^  ber  ©dnerUng^quefle  unb  bem  Öulgratn  gu  (Raabe's  PecAlin^  U, 
chap.  xi). 

B.  Direction  toward  in  a  number  of  applied  relations  : 

a,  Toward  in  an  abstract  or  ügurative  sense :  (Sr  Bringt  feine  ©cbonfen  |b 
$a)}ier  He  writes  down  his  thoughts.  (Sr  na^m  eö  gu  bergen.  (Sx  Fommt  gn  SoA. 
@d  fommt  mir  gu  jD^ten.  (Sr  gebt  gu  ©runbe  (min).  (Sin  fadenber  Hpfet  ful^rte  bca 
großen  9letoton  gur  QIntbedfung  eined  ber  koid^tigfltn  9laturgefe(e.  Col^e  ^rfa^ag 
führt  gum  fDtenf^en^af .    ^a6  Sßolf  grt^  gu  ben  Waffen  The  people  took  up  anns. 

EspeciaJly  in  the  sense  of  attaining  a  goal  or  end :  CIr  fommt  gu  Unfe^ 
SBermögen.  ^er  $(an  gelangte  nt(^t  gur  Su^ü^rung.  Qt  gelangte  gn  9mt  uib 
Stürben,  dr  fommt  gu  Jträften  (gathers  new  strength).  m  brachte  t€  lu  (Inbc, 
gu  9anbe. 

b,  Attitüde  toward  or  dose  relation  or  association :  (Sr  f^n^teg  gn  ber  gonjeir 
®a^e  He  assiimed  an  attitude  of  silence  with  regard  to  the  whole  affair.  Qr 
la^te  bagu.  ICBal  fagen  <Ste  bagu  ?  (Sr  l^&(t  gu  unfter  $artei  (sides  with  cur  party). 
SBarum  ma^en  Sie  ba  fo  'ne  6ube  auf,  koenn  €te  fo  unböflic^  finb  gu  ben  (Pö^cn? 
(Hauptmannes  Michael  Krämer^  Act  3).  9ßar  er  bo^  ein  toetttöufiger  18cttct  gl 
[coUoq.  and  pop. ;  in  the  literary  language  more  commonly  bon]  ibr  (Ros^- 
ger's  Die  Stadt  im  Walde).  IDer  ®ti((flänber  iji  ja  ein  Sßetter  gu  mir  (Heer's  Der 
König  der  Bemina,  II).  SEBa«  eifen  @te  gu  (with)  3]^rem  0*fenfleif^?  «Die  3nf« 
gel^ört  gu  (not  |>ossession,  but  with  the  idea  of  formin^  an  integ[ral  part  o!o 
iSngtanb.  3u  einem  großen  SRanne  gel^oct  beibed :  J^tetnigfetten  al<  itleinigfetten  nnb 
toi^tige  2)tnge  aU  »tätige  IDinge  ^n  bejubeln,  ©ein  SBene^men  )>aft  nt(^t  gn  fetnci 
Sßer^dUniffen.    @te  fang  f(i^öne  SDetfen  gu  (accompanied  by)  metner  fflöte. 

c  Proportion :  IDer  9)9ontbtanc  t)er^(t  {tc^  gu  bem  SBrocfen  (Mont  Blanc  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  Brocken)  koie  ein  (Riefe  ivl  einem  Swerge. 

d»  A  fixed  price,  amount  in  money  or  weight,  rate  of  interest,  or  in  general 
any  fixed  measurement :  ein  SSrot  gu  60  Pfennigen  a  loaf  costing  60  pfennigs. 
IDal  ^au^  famt  bem  bagu  gehörigen  ©tallgebäube  unb  ®arten  ifl  gu  (at)  20,000 
9Rarf  abgef^ä^t.  3um  (Sefbflfoilenprei«  at  cost ;  80  SaHen  %xo\^  (cotton  twist), 
gu  Netto  (with  a  net  weight  of)  1000  $funb  jeber ;  bie  iä^rli(ften  Sinfen  "t^n  7500 
9)>{.  (SDlarf)  i^n  (at^  4i% ;  i  «ffiepe  (measurement  used  in  the  dried  fish  trade)  » 
4  Stiegen,  bte  Stiege  gu  20  @tü(f,  i  kiepe  ■»  4  stieges,  each  stiege  containing  20 
pieces.  5Dal  IDeutfi^e  92ei$,  ©fanbinabien,  9tuf lanb^  bie  ®(^tt>eig  rechnen  J[cben  Stonot 
gu  30  S^agen,  bad  3a^r  gu  360  Sxigen. 
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Note.  This  German  preposition  is  often  in  commercuil  langnage  replaoed  l)/  the 
French  prep.  ä :  äBie  »iel  betragen  bie  Sinfen  )9on  !R.  (a^ar!)  768,80  ä  6%  in  165 
S^ogen? 

€.  The  direction  of  an  activity,  inclination,  growth,  thought^  or  feelmg 
toward  an  object  or  end,  especially  frequent  bdbre  an  infin. :  (St  fpric^t  gu 
mir.  fDer  Sßater  ^d(t  bad  Jtinb  gur  @(^ule,  gur  $lrbeit,  ivcm  Steig,  gum  ©ebet  an. 
!t^emtflof(e0  kvoüte  Sltfjen  (Athens)  gu  etner  unbejiDtnglid^en  ©eefefle  ma^en.  9)2an 
nimmt  )u  (to  make)  biefem  <S)ebäc!  auf  (to)  ein  $funb  be^  feinden  SEßetzenme^la  ein 
l^albe«  $funb  ber  beflen  SButter.  (Sr  l^at  £ufi,  fReigung,  l^iebe  gu  bet  ea(^e.  SDtir 
ifl  ni(^t  gum  Sachen  I  don't  feel  in  a  laughing  mood.  SS)ir  ^XKt  l^aben 
einen  ^ang  gut  ©üube.  Unb  ile  ifl  immer  fo  gut  gu  mir  gen>efen  (Spielhagen's 
Herrin^  p.  238).  9reunbli<^  bin  i^  ^u  i^r  gekoefen  (Fulda's  Die  Sklavin^  3,  3). 
SDer  ihiabe  toirb  gum  Jüngling,  ^t  totrb  t^m  gur  ©etool^nl^eit.  3<^  l^offe  gu  ^egen. 
3d^  bin  bereit  gu  jlerben.  3(^  bin  begierig  gu  toiffen.  Here  belongs  the  common 
meaning  an  essay  or  paper  ufion  the  subject  of^  lit.  directed  toward,  especially 
in  titles  of  articles  in  periodicals :  3ut  neueflen  SS^aKenftein^Siteratur  (Something 
upon  the  subject  of)  The  Latest  Literature  on  Wallenstein«  3ur  Slfgent« 
unb  iSautlel^re  ber  ©ermanif^en  @pra(^en. 

f.  The  direction  toward  in  the  sense  of  purpose  or  intention^  or  that  for 
wnich  something  is  most  suitable  or  serviceable,  or  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted,  or  for  which  it  has  been  set  aside :  ($6  gef^ie^t  gu  beinem  Seflen. 
@r  reifl  jur  (for  the  purpose  of)  @r^o(ung,  gum  SSergniigen,  gur  9lu6bi(bung.  (Sr 
fommt  mt^  gu  toamen.  ®teinfo^(en  bienen  gum  Q9rennen.  SBogu  nfi^  fo  etuxid  ?  (S0 
nü(t  gu  ni(^t6.  (Sie  {tnb  ber  !Dtann  gu  (for)  biefem  Serf.  SBaffer  gum  Xrinfen,  ein 
®efd|t  gu  (for  holding)  SDVild^,  Xu<^  gu  einem  J^Ieib.  3<^  ftel^  3$nen  gu  ^ienflen 
I  am  at  your  service.  3c^  fte^e  (ä^nen)  gu  SBefe^l  I  am  at  your  command  3u 
S9efe^(,  ^err  Hauptmann  I  Right  (or  yes),  sir ! 

g,  The  point  which  an  activity  or  quality  has  reached,  or  is  expected  to 
reach,  hence  in  general  expressing  the  extent,  or  force,  or  the  i^sult,  or  eüect 
of  the  quality  or  action  contain^  or  implied  in  the  predicate :  ^^  tjl  gum 
9{afenbtoerben  It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  Sie  ifl  fd^ön  gum  Sntgücfen  dhe 
is  so  beautiful  that  one  is  charmed.  SBrat)  ifl  er  unb  gut  mit  ben  J^inbern  ni(^t 
gum  ©tauben  He  is  good  and  kind  to  the  children  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
Can  scarcely  believe  it.  ^x  fpielte  feine  O?o(fe  gu  aiigemeinet  Sufrtebenl^eit.  (Sd 
gereicht  i^m  gut  Q^re.  5^  l^abe  il^n  gum  greunbe.  dr  ^at  fle  ie|tjur  8frau.  ®ie 
fronten  i^n  gum  Jtaifer.  IDer  Dn!el  ^at  i^n  gum  (Srben  etngefe|t.  Sir  toä^lten  tbn 
gum  $Borf!(enben.  @d  fam  gu  einer  $rügelei.  IDer  @(^nee  tourbe  gu  Sßaffer.  Qr  fte( 
mir  gur  9afl  He  became  a  bürden  to  me.  IDer  J^nabe  tou^0  gum  3&ngling  l^eran. 
IDer  {Ri(^ter  verurteilte  i()n  gum  @^abenerfa^,  gu  ®efängnid,  gum  Xobe.  3ur  9lot 
when  it  comes  to  a  case  of  necessity,  gur  ^öc^flen  Slot,  gum  %t\\  in  part,  gur 
^äifte  ^^^(as  in  @ie  fennen  mi(^  gut  $d(fte  nur). 

h.  Addition :  !lun  ®ie  3utf  er  gum  .fi^affee  Add  sugar  to  your  coffee.  @ie  giefit 
fWilt^  \ViX\  Äaffee.    JDagu'  or  gubem'  besides^  moreover, 

C.  Rest  or  motion  in  or  at  a  place,  and  thus  synonymous  with  an,  %^f  in 
(see  each  word),  but  differing  from  them  in  general  in  that  it  denotes 
a  closer  relation  between  the  object  and  the  place :  tDer  ^om  gu  (m,  not 
temporarily,  but  permanently)  Äcln  (Cologne),  bie  Uni»erjtt&t  gu  ©erlin.  (St 
f  ^t  gu  (for  the  purpose  of  eating)  ilif^e.  JDie  Xür  fle^t  gur  regten,  linfen  ^anb. 
Before  names  of  places  there  is  often  no  difTerence  at  all  between  in  and  gu, 
except  that  the  former  is  more  used  coUoquially,  and  the  latter  belongs  to 
higher  diction.  If,  however,  a  modifying  word  Stands  between  the  preposi- 
tion  and  the  name  of  the  place,  in  not  gu  must  be  used  :  in  or  gu  Ciom,  but  in 
bem  alten  Siom. 

Especially  frequent  of  a  place  through  which  something  goes  in  or  out : 
2>a  famen  gum  ^enfiet  gtoei  S^äubd^en  ^rein.  ^ann  ge^u  fie  gum  %tx%  \j\xmA,  (Sr 
toirft  fein  ®etb  gum  S^nfler  I^inauö  (squanders  his  money).  It  is  also  used  in 
a  number  of  applied  lelations : 
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a,  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  )u  on  the  sign^boards  of  hoteis  and  drag-  starcs, 
like  the  English  "  At  the  Red  Lion  " :  Qiaft^f  \ym  toeif  nt  (Rof .  «t».  (9|wttclc) 
IMXX  SötDtn,  gum  $r(ifan  (also  Sötoen^Sli)}.,  $e(i!am9)>.). 

^.  Distributively  and  collectively :  €te  fommm  gu  (also  Bei  and  tn)  9aaxiB. 
9{un  ging  bet  Sug  lu  fünfen  (in  groups  of  ^y€)  )um  !^orf  ^inaud.  Sinn  fafm  ne  )i 
brrtrn  (three  in  all)  um  Wfelbe  Xif(^(^en.  SBir  ftnb  nur  gu  vier  (or  mcten)  These 
are  only  four  of  us. 

c*  Manner  or  condition  in  a  few  set  expressions,  by^anx  ®r  reifl  jn  Sni,  fi 
$ferbe,  gu  SDagen,  gu  @(^iff,  gu  £anbe,  gu  SDaffrr.  ^egleitfc^ctne  (givin^^  weight, 
value,  &c.)  müiTen  fo(<^en  Sßatenbaffen  BrigegcBen  loerben,  bie  \vlx  $o^  ober  |»r.  (per) 
Srad^t  übet  eine  3or(gren)e  ae^en.  (Sttoa^  befielet  gu  (Re(^t  (has  legal  force).  9Kr  it 
tt>o^(  gu  S)l^ut  I  feel  well,  cheerful. 

2.  In  a  temporal  sense,  i>f ,  at^far :  gu  Einfang,  gu  Cfnbe  be«  3a^e«,  yi  (at) 
ieber  Stunbe,  gu  (in)  meinet  Seit,  gut  (at)  redeten  Seit.  ($t  fommt  gu  Dflern,  Skt^ 
nad^ten.  @t  i§t  gu  ÜRtttag,  gu  Slbenb  bei  und.  Sßon  Xag  gu  Xo^,  vcn  Stnnbe  ]b 
©tunbe,  gum  (for)  etilen,  X^fXi  SRale,  guetfl  ürst,  gule(^t  last.  SDinfl  bu  tocntgücif 
meine  9lufgaben  gu  (for)  morgen  ma^fen:  ben  $luffa(  unb  bie  bummen  (Snaq^d? 
(Spielhagen's  Sonntagskind^  1, 2). 

gofolgc  in  accordance  with,  according  to,  in  consequence  of ;  see  gcmöf 
and  also  na^,  e.  (2),  iV^?/^,  above,  and  in  228. 4  the  words  gemäf,  infofge,  (ant^  («). 
It  usually  govems  the  gen.  when  it  Stands  before  the  noun,  and  the  dat.  when 
it  follows  the  noun  (the  favorite  position). 

gnttä^^ft/  see  nä^fl. 

tufamf  /  (ufamt  mit#  see  nebfl,  (ä). 

gntoi^ter  contrary  tOy  againsty  averse  tOy  always  foUowing  the  dependent 
Word.  Like  entgegen,  it  is  not  only  a  pure  prep.,  but  also  an  adverb,  serving 
as  a  separable  prefix  of  a  verb  though  not  usually  written  with  it  as  one  word; 
hence  it  has  the  position  of  a  separable  prefix  in  the  sentence,  except  where 
it  is  a  pure  prep.,  in  which  case  it  always  follows  the  noun :  IDer  iton^itntimi 
ptotbet  (prep.)  fül^tte  et  frembe  Xru^pen  in  i^t  ©ebiet.  Slm  J^a))  bet  guten  ^offnöag 
ifl  ben  <S^iffetn  bet  SBinb  ni^t  feiten  gutt>ibet  (adverb).  3u  »i^  @üf igfdtm  (iab 
mix  gun>ibet  (adverb).    IDad  läuft  bem  ®efe(  gukoibet  (adverb). 

{a)  The  synonym  of  gutoibet  is  entgegen.  As  prepositions  they  both  have 
the  same  force,  that  of  contrary  tOy  with  the  exception  that  gutoibet  is  jierhaps 
the  stronger  word.  As  adverbs  they  both  still  govem  the  dat.  with  the  same 
force  they  have  as  prepositions,  but  gukoibet  has  not  so  broad  a  field  of  useiiil- 
ness  here  as  entgegen.  The  former  can  only  be  used  figuratively  with  the 
opposite  force  of  na6,  gemäf,  and  gufolge  according  to,  hence  with  the  meanings 
contrary  to  the  naiure^  commands^  Or  instructions  of.  also  in  general  with  the 
idea  of  Opposition,  or  hostility,  opposed^  hostile  to :  ^t  \fiX  bem  ^efe^U  entgegea 
or  gutoibet  ge^anbelt.  !Die  $ltgnei  ift  mit  gutt)ibet  (contrary  to  my  nature,  hence 
disagreeable  to),  ^a€  ©lüdf  UKir  und  entgegen  or  gun)ibet.  2)em  fte^t  nic^ttf  entgegen 
or  gutoibet  There  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it.  !Det  SOinb  toat  t^nra  entgegen 
or  gmoibet.  (Entgegen  has  also,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  examples, 
a  force  opposite  to  that  of  na(^  or  gufolge,  hence  with  the  meanings  of 
contrary  to  the  instructions^  commands  o/^  opposed  tOy  hostile  to,  but  als(v 
in  addition  to  these  meanings  which  it  has  in  common  with  gmoibet,  it  is  used 
literally  with  verbs  of  motion  in  the  sense  of  a  fnendly  pr  hostile  movement 
towards :  (5t  fam  und  entgegen  He  came  to  meet  us.  Dflettei^  fd^eint  feinrai 
Setfalte  entgegen  gu  ge^n  (to  be  approaching).  ^ie  Sltmee  ge^t  bem  geinbe  ntittig 
entgegen  (agamst). 

Prepositions  with  the  Accusative. 

230.  The  following  are  the  prepositions  with  the  acc,  with 
their  leading  meanings,  the  preps.  Standing  in  alphabetical  order. 
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M4  denotes  in  general  a  Hmit  or  boundary,  used  of  time  and  place,  before 
louns  and  adverbs,  and  often  preF>ositional  phrases,  ////,  uniily  oy,  asfar  as^ 
'OyUp  tOytxcepi:  dr  Met^  bi6  (until)  ®et^na(^tnt,  bid  9Rimtag,  bid  morgni,  bid  jr^ti 
il^r,  bU  mit  (or  bi^  unb  mit)  ben  i.  (read  erflen)  jDftobet  up  to  October  the  nrst 
ndusive,  \kt  n6(^{le  SDod^.  (Sc  bleibt  gmei  bt0  brri  Hage  He  will  remain  from  two 
:o  three  days.  ^id  toie  lan^e  bleiben  @ie?  93i0  (by)  ^\\i^%  bin  i<^  toieber  ba. 
Bie  famen  bi^  (as  far  as)  Sevlm.  9Dir  reiften  gufammeu  bil  Stalten,  and  likewise 
>efore  the  name  of  any  place,  but  not  usually  before  the  nasnes  of  objects. 
rhere  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  extend  this  construction,  and  hence  in  short 
iagmentary  utterances  bid  is  sometimes  found  before  names  of  objects: 
Conductor  of  a  street-car)  9S3te  toeit?  (Passenger)  93td  Xxcfy.  Before  prep. 
jhrases :  (5r  ^  aUc4  BejA^U  bi^  auf  (except)  einige  J^teinigfeiten.  (Sc  l^t  aUe«  bt6 
ittf  (up  tOy  here  inclusive  of)  ben  (ekten  ^Her  beja^U.  (Sa  to&^rt  bil  gegen  (until 
n  the  neighborhood  of)  Slbenb.  %\t  ))qc  (until  just  before)  Djieni  tod^rte  bie 
K&tte.    €ie  »a<^ten  bia  nac^  Snittema^t. 

93id  is  also  used  as  a  conjunction  without  influence  over  the  case  of  the 
bllowing  Word,  to  connect  individual  words  or  different  propositions :  ^vA* 
|en>&tlte  Xexte bed 4.  (read  vierten)  bi^  15.  (also  gen.:  read fun^e^nten)  3al^r^unbert0. 
]l^  Mteb  im  S3ett^  bid  er  aufgeßanben  toar. 

bttr(6  and  its  strengthened  form  bintltrc!^  (alwa^  after  the  noun). 

(a)  Extension  or  penetration  from  one  point  of  time  or  space  to  another, 
fhroughy  throughouti  ^et  8oge(  fliegt  bur^  bie  9uft.  (Sr  ge^t  burd^6  Simmer. 
Da«  f(^nttt  mir  bur(^«  ^r).  9?ir  fitlftr  ein  ©ebanfe  bur$  ben  Stcf!^\.  ®ott  l^t 
eine  Jtird^  bnrd^  aKe  Sal^r^unberte  erl^ialten.  Stiele  tool^nen  ben  gangen  Sommer  ^tn« 
)urd^  auf  bem  Sanbe. 

Note.  Koteworthy  is  the  common  nse  of  bur$  as  an  adverb  when  it  has  the 
Position  of  a  sq>arable  or  inseparable  prefix.  It  has  the  same  general  force  as  the 
prep.  bur(^,  bot  as  it  modifies  directly  the  verh,  the  idea  of  ihmtzh  gives  the  verb 
lometimes  izuensive  force,  which  cannot  lie  in  the  prep.  itself :  (Sr  gebt  bur(!^  ben 
Sparten  He  goes  throngh  the  garden,  in  one  direction.  (Sr  gelftt  ben  (Sparten  bnrc^ 
[goes  OYer  the  garden  thorongbly  in  all  directions).  For  further  light  npon  the  ose 
>f  burc^  as  a  verbal  prefix,  study  carefnlly  the  different  artides  tmder  215.  ll.  3. 

{b)  Means  which  one  employs  to  reach  an  end,  either  of  things  or  persons : 
Die  Sflieberlänber  fc^üj^  ^<6  bnr^  IDamme  gegen  ben  Dgean.  ^ü^  ^be  mi(^  burA 
itefe  Sifl  ))erleiten  (äffen.  IDurc^  i^  l^be  \^  meinen  äatd  erreicht.  2)i))ibiere  biefe 
^^  burc^  (by)  Jene. 

Note,    For  its  synooyms,  see  in  228.  4  the  prep.  mitteU  («)• 

{c)  Cause,  of  persons  or  things :  fDur(^  i^n  bin  i$  gtudti«^  getoorben  He  is 
lie  author  of  all  my  happiness.  ^nr(^  angeflrengte  Slrbeit  ifi  er  fran!  geioorben. 
Üffabon  lourbe  im  i8ten  :3a]^r]^unbert  bur(^  ein  (Srbbeben  gerflört.  @rifibur(^  (by) 
einen  ffeinb  t)erbrängt  toorben.  Sie  i^  elenb  bnrd^  (caused  by,  not  necessarily 
ntended  by)  wx^, 

Note,  This  ose  of  bur<!6  approaches  veiy  close  to  Von  (see  228. 4,  mittele  (a),  and 
129.  a,  )»on  ifi)  )>  bnt  they  differ  in  this  that  the  latter  emphiusizes  more  the  starting  place 
>r  the  thinking  agent,  working  to  a  definite  end,  while  the  former  makes  more  promi- 
nent the  manner  or  means. 

{d)  In  the  sense  allmixedup^  especially  in  the  Compound  burd^nan^er: 
5r  fpri<^t  beutfd^  unb  englifc^,  bunt  burc^inanber.  (Sr  erjä^Ue,  toad  er  nur  kDuf te,  bunt 
>ur^einanber  toie  ihaut  unb  02  üben. 

tntlan^f  see  Ungl  in  220. 2. 

tgtln^'^t,  see  audf(^Iief  U^  in  228. 4. 

für  (in  early  N.H.G.,  especially  with  Luther,  often  für)  in  all  its  varied 
oieanings  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  Eng.  for^  and  will  not  need 
letailed  tieatment. 

Dd 
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(a)  As  could  only  be  expected  the  German  deviates  firom  the  Eng.  in  i 
Aumber  of  expressions : 

(i)  Sür  is  used  with  the  verbs  achten  to  consider,  lookat,  etfcnnm  proxKiuscet 
make  known,  ^altrn  regard,  erfldreit  pronoance,  finbm  coiisider :  Qt  ad^ttt  M 
für  (as)  itt^t6.  &t  erfanntett  (recognized)  bie  von  brat  Sinangmuiiliet  aboctep 
fRe(^nun^  aU  (as)  falf(^,  aber  ava  ^anqjtl  an  Wiut  erfanntra  (pronounced)  nc  btfjeUt 
tro^bem  für  tt^ttg.  3(^  f)oitt  i^n  füc  einen  e^r(i(^en  9tenf(^en.  <5r  erf (arte  botf  fk 
eine  fiüge.    Qt  fanb  e«  für  nottpenbig. 

(2)  In  case  of  diseases  and  poisons  the  German  uses  für,  or  perhaps  moie 
appropriately  gegen  or  toiber,  where  we  use/or :  ein  SKittel  für,  or  gegen,  or  teÄo 
^opffc^merten  (bad  Sieber,  &c.)  a  remedy  for  headache  (fever,  &c.)-  5£>iffc4  ^ 
ifl  gut  für  (for  the  destruction  of)  SR&nfe.  This  construction  is  a  survival  of 
oider  usage  where  für  had  the  force  of  gegen.  This  older  meaning  still  occuis 
occasionally  elsewhere :  lDur(^)Qeg  nxiren  bal  winber  fräftige  Seute,  burftige,  Hopt 
^utfci^cn  mit  faxten  ©efi^tem,  bie  er  für  ben  Xob  (to  save  bis  very  life)  nvift  aak 
flehen  fonnte  (Beyerlein's/iP«Ä  oderSedanf^  II). 

(3)  In  naming  a  price,  the  German  uses  für,  where  in  'Eng.Jär-  is  nsed,  bot 
he  goes  farther,  and  uses  it  for  amount,  price  in  general :  (tr  faufte  e^  für  10 
Spiarf.  5ür  25  Pfennig  ©d^ofolabe  25  pfennigs'  worth  of  chocolate,  für  6  8Baf 
ttbergeta)i^t  overweight  on  a  trunk  to  the  amount  of  6  marks.  9ür  |e^  9M 
^efc^irr  \ioi  fe  [fte]  faUen  laffen  (Hauptmannes  Einsame  Menschen^  i). 

(4)  In  a  few  idiomatic  expressions,  English  /i^r  is  rendered  by  other 
means :  @0  tjl  {e^t  fein  ®(!^iff  na(^  (for)  ^oflon  in  93renten.  3d^  ^oBe  einen  9nif 
na(^  (for)  ^Berlin  auf  bie  $ofl  gegeben.  CIr  ifl  auf  (for)  a^i  Sage  oerrrifi.  Sitk 
^eutf^e  geben  il^re  9^era<^tung  ber  (for  the)  3nben  immer  gn  erfennen.  ^ie  ^nr 
einen  unangenehmen  (Sinbrucf  gemaci^t  biefe  9lafe,  »enn  bie  Singen  ni$t  getocfen  toärra  if 
it  had  not  been  for  her  eyes.  Sie  n>ar  berühmt  getoefen  liegen  t^red  %doi€  (fior 
her  complexion ;  Ossip  Schubin  has  here  für  i^ren  Xeint).  Sum  (for)  gtü^ftlf 
er^It  jeber  ))on  euc^  gtoei  trccfene  SBecfen. 

(5)  In  a  few  expressions  für  is  rendered  differently  in  English  :  IDiefeSir 
ifl  für  (to)  bid^  gtfd^loffen.  @r  bient  für  (instead  of)  feinen  SBruber.  da  ift  fc^r  ^ 
für  (upon)  e^rli(^e  ^tnXt,  bag  ufn>*  (Sr  flanb  ganj  allein  fyr  ft(^  He  stood  all  I7 
himself.  Sür  ft^  (stage  direction)  aside.  \h  tfl  blinb  für  (to)  feine  Segler.  Sic 
meinen  a(fo,  für  geMöBnlidft  (as  a  rule,  as  a  usual  thing),  lüge  t(!^  ?  (Spielhagen's 
Sonntagskind,  II,  5).    (Sr  ift  kvenig,  aber  er  trinft  bafür  (to  make  up  for  it)  »icL 

(b)  Originally  the  nearly  related  words  für  and  tor  were  more  closdy 
related.  Both  were  used  of  time  or  space,  the  former  with  the  acc.  to  express 
motion  toward,  and  the  latter  with  the  dat.  to  denote  rest.  Early  in  tbe 
present  period  these  relations  became  confused,  as  in  N.G.  and  M.G.  tbe 
two  forms  had  merged  into  one,  namely  )>or.  This  State  of  things  can  sdll 
be  Seen  in  the  dialect  of  these  sections.  In  the  literary  language  of  eaiiy 
N.H.G.  vor  had  already  assumed  in  large  measure  the  meaning  of  für  besides 
its  own  original  meaning,  and  consequently  govemed  the  dat.  or  acc.  according 
to  the  sense.  On  the  other  band,  as  the  result  of  this  confusion  für  sometimes 
assumed  the  meaning  of  vor,  and  hence  we  find  it  with  either  the  dat.  (as  in 
^dume .  . . ,  bie  fld^  für  ber  £afl  ber  Srüd^te  gur  @rbe  beugen —  Goethe  an  Frau  vM 
Stein,  3,  178  —  instead  of  »or  ber  8afl,  &c.)  or  acc.  according  to  the  sense. 
These  fluctuations  still  occur  not  infrequently  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  and 
even  to-day  in  a  few  words,  as  fürlieb  or  vorlieb,  vornehm,  or  more  rarely  füme^ 
Gradually,  however,  vor  replaced  für  also  in  the  literary  language,  except  in 
many  derivative  or  figurative  applications  where  für  is  still  used,  now  always 
with  the  acc.  Only  in  a  few  set  expressions  can  its  former  literal  meaning 
be  seen :  ^(i^ritt  für  ©d^ritt  (also  @(|ritt  vor  <B6^xiit)  step  by  step,  lit.  one  step 
before  the  other,  $unft  für  $unlt,  &c.  .  Occasionally  in  the  dassics  für  can  be 
found  in  its  original  meaning,  where  present  usage  requires  vor :  3d^  ging  im 
SBalbe  |  fo  für  mi(^  ^in  (Goethe  s  Gefunden), 

geofit  and  toibet/  both  with  the  idea  of  direction  or  movement  towards, 
the  former  in  the  sense  of  friendliness,  hostilityi  or  resistance,  the  latter  asAj 
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ti  the  sense  of  hostility  or  resistance,  used  of  time  or  space,  literally  or 
iguratively,  towardy  to,  about. 

{a)  In  the  sense  of  a  general  direction  toward  or  a  position  facing  toward  : 
!Bir  ritten  grgeit  ben  (R^ein.  ©egen  @nbe  Sluaufl  about  the  end  of  August.  (Sr 
9trb  gegen  (about)  bcei  U^c  )urü(ffomtnen.  ^ad  ^au6  liegt  gegen  SDtorgen  (to  the 
ast).  Ö3  ijl  f(^n)er  gegen  or  toiber  ben  ©trorn  gu  fci^hjiwnien.  2)ie  beiben  J&cere 
kvxip\iVi  gegen  or  »iber  cinanber.    SDtan  ^äü  nti(^  t;ier  gefangen  koiber  affc^  Sßclferre(^t. 

Note.  In  a  few  set  expressions,  especially  in  the  Bible  and  poetry,  before  nouns 
rithout  an  article  the  shortened  form  gen  is  found  instead  of  gegen :  gen  «l^intmel,  gen 
Dften,  gen  fffieften,  gen  {Rom. 

{b)  The  direction  of  thought  or  feeling  toward,  in  a  friendly  sense,  after 
(egen  (here  often  closely  related  to  its  Synonyms  gu  and  für),  or  in  a  hostile 
lense»  or  one  of  Opposition,  after  gegen  or  tt>iber :  @r  emjcijl  ftd^  gefadig  gegen 
^remtbe.  ©eine  fiiebe  gegen  feine  ®ef(^n>ißer,  bie  $fli(^ten  gegen  ©Ott,  feine  Buueigung 
^egen  (also  für)  i^n,  bie  idiebe  gegen  ®ctt  (or  gu)  ®Gii,  (S^rfiir(^t  gegen  bad  Sllter,  ($fe( 
^egen  bad  Sefen,  but  usualiy  gn  or  für  with  things :  feine  übermäßige  ^itU  gum 
Brannttt>ein,  gum  Sßaterlanb,  gum  ©piel,  gum  ®en)inn,  ®efü^(  für  bad  ©(^öne,  ©inn 
vx  @^re.  (Sr  l^t  einen  ^aß  gegen  or  iviber  mi^  gefaßt.  9O3a0  ^fl  bu  gegen  or 
Dtbec  mi(^?  ^o^  gefi^al^  gegen  or  toibcr  af(e  (Sctoartung.  ^ad  ge^t  x^jvx  kviber  bie 
Ratur.    @r  tut  e«  toiber  aßiflen. 

(c)  Approach  toward  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  in  comparison  with^ 
synonymous  with  im  S3erg(ei^  mit,  im  §ßerf)ä(tnid  gu :  (Reichtum  ijl  vS&/A  gegen 
Sefunb^eit.  ^llie  IBüj^er  ftnb  ni^td  gegen  bie  SSibel.  ®egen  früher  in  comparison 
inth  a  previous  period.   3^  toette  ^unbett  gegen  (to)  eind. 

{d)  Attitüde  towards,  synonymous  with  gegenüber  (see  this,  a),  sometimes, 
lowever,  indicating  a  more  positive  attitude,  in  the  face  o/y  to^  in  the  presence 
yf:  91U(^  ....  roQX  barüber  einoerßanben,  baf  bad  ®emeinn>efen  in  biefem  §a((e  eine 
^|li(^t  gu  erfüfCen  l^abe  nnb  baß  e6  berfelben  gegen  jebe,  menn  au^  fo  refpeftable  privat« 
Gegenmeinung  nad^fommen  muffe  (Raabe's  Villa  Schönow^  v).  j^aifer  unb  Ü2ei(^ 
legten  fi(^  ni^t  gegen  biefen  unerme$li(]^en  S3erlufl.  ^ie  (Regierung  nnir  gegen  ba« 
ntfeffette  (Slement  o^nmä^tig.  (Sr  ließ  fic^  gegen  i^n  ni(^td  merfen  He  pretended 
:o  him  that  he  did  not  notice  it.  ®egen  (in  the  presence  of)  anbete  rü^mt  er  fi(^ 
einer  Saaten. 

{e)  In  exchange  foryfor,  closely  related  to  für  and  um :  Jtriegögefangene  tverben 
(fgen  einanber  au^getauf^t.  9Ran  taufest  ein  IDing  gegen  (or  für,  sometimes  um)  ein 
mbered.  ®ie  fönncn  3^r  ®e(b  gegen  Quittung  (on  receipt)  befommen.  9Ran  vP^gt 
Selb  nur  gegen  einen  ©(^ulbf^ein  gu  leiten.  ($r  gibt  biefe  SBare  nur  gegen  bare 
Begablung. 

(/ )  In  estimates,  an  approximate  judgment  as  to  weight,  magnitude,  cost, 
ind  the  like,  used  as  a  prep.  or  as  an  adverb  (see  225.  i.  r,  and  for  Synonyms, 
;ee  in  229. 2  the  prep.  bei,  i.A.  Note),  about i  ^ie  @tabt  t)at  gegen  bretßigtaufenb 
Sintoo^ner. 

(g)  ®egen,  now  exclusively  with  the  acc,  was  up  to  the  seventeenth  Century 
bund  usualiy  with  the  dat.,  and  occasionally  even  so  in  the  works  of  Goethe 
uid  Lessing :  bnb  etore  Farben  )9mb^er  neigeten  {td^  gegen  meiner  ©arben  (Genesis 
Lxxvii.  7).  3^t  toerbet  gegen  ber  SWenge  toenig  fein  (Goethe's  Götz,  3,  4,  Hirzel- 
Eiemays,  2,  309).  Also  in  the  later  form  of  Götz  :  @ie  fommen  über  bie  ^eibe, 
^  toiÜ  gegen  il}nen  T^alten  (3,  11). 

(h)  In  Austrian  and  Bavarian  dialects  the  gen.  is  found  after  gegen,  espe- 
:ially  with  pronouns :  (Stemm*  bi(^  an  gegen  meiner,  nnid  [bu]  fannfl  (Ganghofer's 
Der  Dorfapostely  II). 

« 

General  Note,    SOiber  is  cmly  used  in  a.  and  b*  of  the  above  articles. 


gett^  see  gegen,  0,  Note. 
l^i1l^urc^V  see  bnr^i  above. 
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ittflitflV/  see  att«f<^(te$ß4  in  228. 4. 

lang/  See  under  I&ngd  in  229. 2. 

o^nt  (a)  is  the  opposite  of  mit,  and  hence  denotes  lack,  wtthöutj  butf$r\ 
<So  lange  t^  meinen  grreunb  |ärt(i(^  liebte,  gin^  \^  ni(^t  ol^ne  \S^xl  (Sr  tt  «^ 
Sreube.  (S0  gibt  feine  Steunbfc^aft  ol^ne  gegenfettige  9<^tung.  3d^  l^xcsi  bte  6b^ 
ni(^t  o^ne  einen  IBöffel  effen.^  Dl^ne  i^n  n)äten  \vir  geflorben  But  for  him  we  sfaoaki 
have  died.  Notice  the  idiomatic  Omission  of  the  object  in  the  foUowisg: 
SBie  iammert  mi^  ^atet*d  S3ärt(^en ;  \^  fenne  i§n  got  ntd^t  mel^t  o^ne  (Bismarckto 
his  wife,  Oct.  7, 1850).  Regularly  so  in  colloquial  speech  when  the  dbjed 
belongs  to  two  prepositions  which  govern  difierent  cases :  SBie  tourb«  c<  bis 
beffer  munben :  mit  einet  (Ral^mfauce  ober  o^ne?  (Meinhardt^s^/ZM^Vai^,  p.256). 
In  more  formal  language  we  find  mit  einer  {Ha^mfauce  ober  o^ne  bteftlbe. 

(b)  In  an  earlier  period  in  the  sense  of  auf  er  exctpt^  not  countin^^  besidOf 
and  stÜl  found  in  certain  expressions :  dd  tooren  in>an)ig  $frfonrn  ba  cl^ne  bir 
i^inber.  Especially  in  the  adverbial  expressions:  o^nebad,  o^nebte«,  o^ac^ 
besides. 

(c)  In  early  N.H.G.  ol^ne  goveroed  the  dat.,  as  can  still  be  seen  in  the  one 
Word  o^nebem  (=  ol^neba^ ;  see  by  above),  which  is  still  sometimes  used :  Dte 
bem  ober  n>ar  für  i^n  nid^  me^r  an  einen  9$erfebr  in  ®rafenn>ang  gn  benfnt  (Perfeiirs 
Der  schöne  IVokn,  p.  86).  The  dat.  still  lingers  in  the  cdassical  period: 
®alb  mit,  balb  o^ne  bem  SRitleib  (Lessing).  In  Austria  it  appears  with  the  gen.; 
see  äy  towards  end. 

(ä)  After  the  verbs  fein  and  tt)erben  in  an  earlier  period,  o^ne  goTeraed 
a  gen.  which  usually  preceded  it,  in  the  sense  of  voÜ  of^freefrotn^  and  is 
still  commonly  thus  used  in  the  word  ^v^M^^fatdoubthss^xkäi.  quit^  a  nomber 
of  expressions  in  familiär  language  where  the  gen.  is  always  understood :  <lt 
ifl  ni^t  qanji  (bed  ©runbed)  o^ne  It  (the  report)  is  not  entii^  void  of  founda- 
tion.  ^te  ®a(^e  ifl  ni^t  gan)  (ber  3Ba^rf(^etnli<^feit)  o^ne.  ^ie  i^  ft^miuf,  oto 
bie  anberen  flnb  auc^  ui(^t  gan|  (ber  ^djfönl^eit)  ol^ne.  In  Austrian  and  Bavaiiaa 
dialects  o^ne  with  the  gen.  is  also  used  with  other  verbs,  usually,  howevcr, 
preceding  the  dependent  noun,  or  more  commonly  pronoun,  like  a  prepositioB 
with  the  meaning  witkout :  3^  fann  ol^ne  3^rer  (perhaps  a  dat,  which  is  also 
used  here)  %a^\n  ni^t  leben  (Raimund's  Alpenkömg^  3,  16).  €ic  nwzbci 
MX&I  ol)ne  feiner  bo^  (Sff^n  fertig  btinj^en  (Anzengruber's  Schandfleck^  <±ap.  xx^ 
!Die  SDlutter  ®anna  n>ol(te  o^ne  feiner  nic^t  toeiter  ge^en  (Rosegger). 

ptt  is  a  Latin  prep.  much  used  in  commercial  language,  both  in  fore^ 
expressions,  as  per  diente  and  with  many  German  words,  especially  those 
without  an  article  or  other  inflected  word,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  emplo]red 
before  words  which  can  show  inflection.  It  is  found  in  certain  set  expressions 
denoting : 

(a)  Means,  by^per^  in :  3<^  fd^irfe  tt  >»er  (or  burdj  bie  or  xoxi  ber)  $oft,  |«c 
9ra(^t.  (S6  ge^t  blKiger  ))er  @(^iff  al6  ^  ®a^n  (or  Gifenba^n).  ^ent^utaae  4^ 
aUed  per  ^ampf  (=  ®ef(^n)tnbtgfett).  3<^  melbete  e^  i^m  per  Xelegro)»^.  $erlRatis 
per  steamship  Maria,  )>er  erflen  Regler  by  the  first  sailing  vessel.  Qh:  )a^t  )}cc 
^^^(x  (in  cash).    @in  S3rief  jJer  9lb reffe  (in  care)  be«  ^errn  Äarl  ®(^mibr. 

(b)  Distributively,  per^  a^for :  dtwa«  foflet  fo  nnb  foöiel  per  Zentner,  per  $f«ib, 
per  C^((e,  per  !Du(enb,  per  <Stiicf,  or  ber  dentner,  bad  $funb,  bie  dlte  fo^et  fo  sal 
foüiel. 

{c)  A  definite  time  when  something  is  to  be  done,  due^payahUi  ^terbn 
überfenben  lotr  3l)nen  M.  1000, 00  pr.  i.  (read  erjlen)  3anuar  We  send  you  indosed 
a  drafl  for  1000  marks,  due  ist  Jan. 

Note.  Three  other  foreign  preps.  are  much  used  in  commercial  language^  bat  they 
are  usually  found  before  nouns  without  modifying  words  which  can  show  case,  ooca- 
sionally,  however,  also  before  a  word  which  marlcs  the  acc. — via  (süber)  with  the  same 
force  as  in  English,  'pxo  for  (  =  per,  ö,  above),  k  each  (costing,  containing,  weighing) : 
pr.  (per,  aee  (a)  abovej  Henriette  via  öleu^Drlean« ;  ^Xt\^  pro  $aar  SÄ.  0,60  v6o 
Pfennigs);  Ißcei«  pro  Sanb  geheftet  (unbound)  i  SJ^arf;  SnfeitioMprti«  t^  f&B^ 
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baliene  9bn|)oreitfe;3eUe  60  $fenntg;  ^ofe  idiat  <Stü(fe  (^cife)  «xm  125  ®tamm  ä 
each  costing)  9R.  0,25,  bedgletcpen  (tne  same)  in  $afeten  i^  (each  containing)  5  ®ivLd  » 
;oo  ^ramnt  ^  (costing  for  each)  $afet  9]l{.  i ;  i  groged  ®co^  ^  (containing)  12  ficine 
9it>€  »  1728  @tä(f. 

fotttet  =s  o^ne,  now  little  used  except  in  poetical  style,  usually  before  nouns 
vithout  an  article,  only  very  rarel^  with  an  indefinite  article,  sometimes  witb 
he  dat. :  €onbrr  3u>f tfe(,  fonb€t9(et(^en  without  an  equal.  9l(le  ^o^cit  bct  (Scbe 
bnbei  ^ftjli^e  Siebe  tjl  ®taub.  ^onbet  einet  folgen  %i\i^ä)t  blieb  bei  ben  (S)cie(^en 
in  in  begrabenbet  Sei^na^m  ebenfo  tt)enig  ali  fonbet  Sttani  (Lessing). 

tlitt«  I.  It  has  in  general  the  force  of  around^  either  of  rest  or  motion,  but 
las  developed  out  of  this  meaning  a  rieh  störe  of  related  literal  and  figurative 
)nes  as  foUows : 

A.  Around  in  a  literal  sense :  Slffe  $(aneten  betoeßen  ft^  um  bie  (Sonne,  ^te 
Säfte  fafen  um  ben  £tf(^.  Qd  fahren  viele  @<^tffe  um  ba0  Jtap  bet  guten 
toffnung. 

(a)  From  the  idea  of  movement  around  some  central  point  comes  the 
Sgurative  idea  of  the  central,  material  cause  which  excites  and  attracts  our 
interest  and  feelin^,  over,  on  account  of:  dt  trauert  um  ben  ^b  bed  8ruber0. 
3c^  beneibc  ©ie  um  biefe  öieife  I  envy  you  this  joumey. 

{b)  It  often  points  to  the  person  or  thing  about  which  thought,  feeling,  or 
iction  is  busied,  concemingy  about,  with  respect  tOy  of,  withyfori  aBci|  bie 
Rönigin  um  biefe  Steigung?  m  banbelt  {tdft  vm  bte  (Scbfc^ft.  3ufi  um  biefen  Srief 
(oai  mic'^  gu  tun  It  was  just  this  letter  that  concemed  me.  3(^  bin  fo  in  Uurul^e 
um  ben  93ater  I  am  so  worried  about  Father.  ^6:1  !omme  um  ben  £)^eim  I  come 
(to  consult  with  you)  about  Uncle.  SBie  fie^t  e«  um  i^n?  How  are  things  with  (re- 
spect to)  him  ?  @d  ijl  eine  fc^one  €a^e  um  bie  (^ei^eit  Freedom  is  a  beautiful  thing. 
Darum  (with  respect  to  that)  feien  (Sie  unbefcrgt.  IDad  ^o^t  i^  nicbt  um  (of)  i^n 
oetbient.  S9i6mat(f  l^at  ftdft  nm  ba6  ^aterlat^  verbient  gpiaii^t  Bismarck  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  @^  ifi  um  i^n  gefc^e^en  It  is  all  over  with  him.  @(^abe 
voQX't  mm  i^te  ^aare  The  loss  of  her  hair  would  be  a  pity.  @0  tut  mir  leib  um 
t^n  I  am  sorry  for  him.    Compare  t)on,  c^  in  229. 2. 

(c)  Movement  around  in  a  circle  leads  back  to  a  starting  point,  hence  the 
idea  of  change,  succession,  altemation :  IDal  Sieber  fommt  etnen  Xag  um  ben 
anbetn  The  fever  appears  every  other  day.  IBote  (aftcr)  um  JBote  tourbe  au0$ 
gefanbt.    @ie  fangen  einer  um  ben  anbetn  They  sang  altemately. 

(d)  Movement  in  a  circle  implies  a  desire  to  encompass,  close  in  on,  gain 
something,  hence  um  points  to  the  desired  object,  the  reward,  end  or  purpose  in 
view,/^r,  aßer^  in  order  (to) :  @t  f(^i(ft,  fd^reibt  um  (for)  etn>a6.  @t  tut  aüe^  um 
®elb.  @t  atbeitet  um  bie  @^re.  €ie  arbeiten  um  bie  SEßette  They  are  trying  to  outdo 
one  another  in  working.  93ieU  bemühen  fi^  um  bie  @ unfl  bet  SRä^tigen.  C^t  belvitbt 
fid^  um  bie  ^anb  be^  frönen  SDl&b^en^.  (St  bittet  um  Sßetjei^ung.  Especially  with 
an  Infinitive :  3^  fomme,  um  (in  order)  (Sie  \\\  fe^en.  It  also  denotes  price  and 
exchange  :  vlvx  jeben  $teii  at  any  price ;  um  einen  biKißen  $rei6 ;  um  aiied  in  ber 
SEßelt  ni(^t  not  for  all  the  world ;  um  ni(^td  unb  »teber  ni(^t0  for  absolutely 
nothing  ;  ettoa^  um  (more  commonly  gegen  or  füt)  etn»d  tauften ;  Sluge  um  (Suge, 
3a^n  um  3a^n. 

(e)  In  moving  around  an  object  we  pass  it  by,  miss  it,  hence  the  general 
idea  of  loss :  ($d  brachte  i^n  um  fein  93etmcgen,  um  feinen  SSerjianb  It  caused 
him  to  lose  his  property,  reason.  3(^  bin  um  meinen  @(^lummet.  @t  ifl  wxcA 
Seben  gefommen.  In  moving  around  a  circle  one  must  sooner  or  later  encom- 
pass  it,  come  to  the  end  of  it,  hence  the  general  idea  of  end^  especially  in 
adverbial  use :  IDa^  3a^t  ifl  um  (up).  This  idea  may  also  be  contained  in 
some  of  the  preceding  sentences. 

(/)  Out  of  the  figurative  application  of  distance  around  comes  the  idea  of 
measure  of  difference^  not  translated  at  all  or  rendered  by  the  (adv.),  3y, 
within :  @t  ifl  um  einen  J^opf  gtö^et  a(d  fein  ^tubet  He  is  a  head  taller  than 
his  brother.    <St  fam  nxx  gmei  Xage  ju  fp&t.    3e  fleif  iget  et  ijl,  Vixx  f  0  (the)  me^t 
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(etnt  er.  IDtrfet  Umftanb  t>enne^rte  fein  Reiben  um  ein  ®rof ed  (by  a  good  deaU 
Um6  ^aat  ^ättü  bu  mir  bie  S^errine  ba  umgeworfen  You  came  within  a  hair^s 
breadth  of  upsetting  the  tureen  for  xne.  It  also  denotes  amount,  extent :  6t 
flrafte  if)n  um  ge^n  fS^arf  He  fined  him  ten  marks.  Qt  ^at  ftd^  um  eine  SRoif  «ex; 
reii^net  He  made  a  mistake  of  a  mark. 

B.  In  the  neighborhood  oJ\  near^  used  of  space,  time  or  nuxnber,  in  a  moR 
er  less  indefinite  sense : 

(<i)  Of  persons  and  things  in  space,  around.  Qr  ^at  feinen  Siennb  ms  ü^. 
34  bin  ben  gangen  Xaij  um  i^n.    Um  Berlin  ^erum  gibt  e€  vieU  ©anbgegenben. 

\b)  Of  time  and  number,  svnonymous  with  gegen  (see  under  228.  2  the 
prep.  bei,  \,h,  Note)^  about  \  (Si  gef(!^a^  um  Wlxttnnciäit,  um  Oflem.  Um  biti^ 
i)unbert  ^erer  an  audience  of  about  tliree  hundred.  But  with  the  hoors  of 
the  day  um  expresses  time  more  accurately,  a/ :  dt  ge^t  phnHiiäf  um  $e^a  Q^ 
ju  ©ette. 

C.  Less  frequently,  the  logical  reason  (A.  a,  above)  instead  of  its  Synonyms 
um  —  loiÜen,  loegen  on  accountofx  3<^  lobe  bic^  um  beinen  Sieip,  or  more  frequendy 
um  beinc6  Slei^ed  u^iilen  or  toegen  beined  Steifet.  But  very  commonly  the  words 
toarum,  barum  instead  of  toefiuegen  wherefore,  why,  beftoegen  therefore. 

We  sometimes  find  um  with  the  ^enitive  in  this  meanin^  after  the  analogy 
of  um  —  loiden :  D  ®ott !  3(^  banfe  btr  mein  Seben  nur  |  um  btefrr  .^ntbe  (Kleist^ 
Schroffensteifiy  2,  i).  !Den  ber  ^^)^  um  feinet  ®e(be0  erfor  (Heyse's  Im  Paradiese, 
1, 178). 

2.  Ocxrasionally  the  dative  can  be  found  after  um,  when  it  denotes  lest^ 
after  the  analogy  of  other  prepositions  which  denote  rest.  S>atf  i&\B  n 
meinem  J&erjen  (Börne). 

toitct/  see  gegen. 

Prepositions  with  either  Dative  or  Accus ative. 

I.   General  Retnarks. 

231. 1.  These  prepositions  (see  list  227)  govem  the  dat.  when  the 
place  in  which  is  denoted,  whether  motion  or  rest  in  that  place 
is  expressed,  but  the  acc.  when  the  direction  towards  or  into  an 
object  is  expressed :  3)ad  Suti^  liegt  auf  ^em  ^ifc^,  but  <&and  (cgte 
bad  iBud;  auf  ben  i^ifc^.  «&and  lief  in  bem  Stmmer  \)tvxvxJohn  ran  aroiaii 
in  the  roont,  but  (Sr  lief  in  (into)  bad  3tntmer. 

a,  Often  the  two  ideas  are  only  figurative :  ein  ®n4  über  ®oet^*tf  „Sant'^t 
book  on  (spreading  itself  over  the  subject  of)  Goethe's  Faust;  über  aifai 
Stoeifei  beyond  (lit.  raised  above)  all  doubt.  SS>il^(m  fam  auf  einen  guten  <}isfifl 
William  hit  upon  a  happy  thought. 

2.  In  applying  this  rule  to  time  the  following  nile  will  be  of 
Service :  In  answer  to  the  question  when  they  eovern  the  dat,  bat 
in  answer  to  the  question  how  long  and  until  wnen  the  acc. :  tSBani 
fanien  @ie  na^  *6aufe?  3n  ber  9la(^t.  SBie  lange,  big  n?ann  bleiSen  @ie  in 
ber  Stabt  ?    SBi«  tief  in  bie  S^ad^t. 

3.  In  abstract  or  figurative  expressions  where  the  idea  of  place  or 
motion  toward  does  not  appear,  these  rules  cannot  always  be  applied, 
but  in  these  cases  the  following  rule  will  be  found  useful :  When 
manner,  cause,  or  means  are  expressed,  an,  in,  unter,  »or  take  the 
dat.,  but  auf  and  über  the  acc.  Manner:  in  biefer  SBeife,  but  auf  btefe 
SBeife  in  this  manner.  (Sr  fti^reibt  am  fc^onßen  (see  114.  i),  but  (Ir 
f^reibt  aufd  fc^önfle  (see  114.  2).    S)er  Äönig  jog  unter  bem  3ube(  bed 
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fßtlH  in  bie  ®tabt  The  king  marched  inio  ihe  city  amid  Üie  hurrahs 
of  the  people,  but  (5§  ge^t  ii6er  ade*  Cnrartcn  fc^ön  Things  ure  going 
along  weil  even  beyond  all  expectation.  Cause :  SBir  freuen  und  au 
beul  f(]^i>nen  SBetter,  or  über  baö  fc^önc  SBetter  We  rejoice  over  the 
beautiful  weather.  Äena  erwad^tc  on  (aroused  by)  einem  wilDen,  marf* 
bur^n^ül^Ien^n  (piercing)  @(^ret,  but  S^e^rere  Seute  liefen  nun  auf  (alarmed 
by)  ben  £ärm  glei^faQd  aud  bem  Selbe  l^erBet.  Means :  9^an  erfennt  ben 
SBaum  an  (by)  feinen  Srft^ten.  Means  is  rarely  expressed  by  auf  or  ü6er. 
4.  Sometimes  fine  distinctions  may  be  made  by  usmg  the  dat. 
when  it  is  desired  to  represent  the  person  or  thing  as  already  at 
the  place  where  something  is  to  occur  and  by  using  the  acc.  when 
it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  movement  of  the  person  or  thing 
towards  the  place  in  question :  @r  würbe  in  (he  is  aJready  there)  ber 
®efeC(fc^aft  freunb(t(^  aufgenommen,  but  (Sr  njurbe  in  bie  ®efeQf(^aft  auf^ 
f^enommen  (admitted  by  ballot).  ®e^en  ®ie  flti^  auf  biefe  SBan!  )?on  ®tein 
Take  a  seat  upon  this  stone  bench  (the  person  addressed  will  have 
to  first  walk  up  to  the  bench  before  he  can  sit  down,  hence  the 
acc),  but  in  Schiller's  drama  Teil,  who  is  Standing  immediately 
before  the  bench,  says :  9luf  biefer  S8an!  öon  Stein  njiU  i^  vx\^  fe^en, 
as  we  also  say :  @ie  lagerten  {!c^  bequem  auf  bem  9tafen.  ^iefed  ü^anb  ift 
bie  fc^dnfie  $erle  in  ber  Jtrone  biefed  gfürfien  (it  has  long  been  in  his 
possession),  but  S)ad  ijl  t\n  frif^ed  SBIatt  in  feinen  ISorbeerfran^  (it  has 
lately  been  added  to  his  wreath  and  is  here  vividly  imagined  as 
just  entering  it)  and  9l(3&,  liebe  JJrau  Sufiijrätin,  ®ie  böffen  mir  glauben, 
ber  3unge  ifl  ein  SQagel  in  meinen  ®arg  (Isolde  Kurz's  Nachbar  Vvemer). 
Thus  we  say:  ®r  wirb  xn  ber  Ärone  einfe^ren  He  will  put  up  at  the 
'Äro«^  (hotel)  more  frequently  than  (Sr  wirb  in  bie  ^rone  einfe^rep, 
because  the  idea  of  future  rest  in  the  place  is  more  important  than 
the  mere  entering  of  the  house.  For  the  same  reason  T  Storm 
uses  the  dat  with  flc^  fejen  in  the  foUowing  sentence  from  a  letter 
to  G.  Keller,  dated  June  9,  1880 :  3^  fe^te  mic^  jwifc^en  meinen  beiben 
SKeijiern,  bem  SWaurer*  unb  Shnmermeijier.  The  poet  often  uses  the 
dat.  and  acc.  difTerently  from  common  usage  because  he  paints  ia 
more  vivid  colors. 

II.  Treatment  in  Detail. 
These  prepositions  foUow  in  alphabetical  order : 

an  is  synonymous  with  bei,  naä^,  neben,  gu,  but  often  with  sharp  distinctions» 
as  are  described  in  229. 2,  under  bei,  and  in  the  Note,  under  gu,  I« 

I.  With  the  dative. 

A.  Close  approach  to  or  contact  with  the  side  of  an  object,  also  with 
various  figurative  applications,  at,  fy,  on,  to,  mar  to,  in,  about :  @r  fi^t  am  (at) 
gfufter.  er  fi^t  am  (by)  Dfm.  3)a«  iöilb  bangt  an  (on)  ber  SDanb.  granffurt  liegt 
^xx  (on)  SWain  (river).  (5r  fi^t  am  $üge(  (on  the  hillsidc).  @ie  flehen  Äojjf  an 
Äopf.  9lrm  an  9ltm  (in  English,  Shoulder  to  Shoulder).  (B€  liegt  mir  am  (near 
to)  JBergen.  Sr  \\t  am  (near  unto)  Zo\>t,  25er  ©efen  fttb*  ««  0»)  fti^er  @te((e. 
Qi  ijl  nxä^te  an  (in)  i^m.  de  i\t  nid^ti  SBabre«  an  (in)  bem  @)erüd^t.  ($r  I;at 
feine  ^pnt  »on  ®to(i(  an  (about)  ftd(.  ^ie  9{et()e  ifl  an  mir  It  is  my  tum.  ^inge, 
bie  an  (unb  für)  fid^  (in  themselves)  gr&f  (i^  finb,  tt>erben  in  bii^terif^er  SHa^o^mung 
ergö^i^. 
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Note.  Do  not  confotmd  an  on  with  auf  Ott,  The  former  denotes  contact  only  -wt^ 
the  aide  of  an  object,  the  latter  with  the  npper  torface :  an  (oq  the  alope  of)  bon  SBoi^ 
auf  bem  %X^i\  on  the  sommit. 

[d)  Applied  to  time,  only^  however,  in  certain  set  expressions,  on^  in :  6r 
flarb  am  (on)  !D2itttoo(b.  ^ic  arbeiteten  am  Xage  (in  day  time).  5Die  ^ett^i^ 
@<^(a(^t  tt>urbe  am  (on)  i8.  Dftober  1813  gefd^lagen.  (l6  tfl  an  ber  Seit,  an  bei 
^tunbe  The  time,  hour  is  at  hand. 

Note  I.  We  say  am  itOjge  in  day  time,  bnt  in  bec  9la((t,  becanse  an  denolei 
a  Burface,  hence  that  which  is  visible,  while  in  ezpresses  here  the  idea  of  an  envelopu^ 
darkness.  Thns  we  say  (Sd  Uegt  am  Xoge  It  is  as  piain  as  day,  bot  (E<  ifi  in  ^rald 
^tlfiXit  It  is  shronded  in  darkness.  Thus  also  xvx  @ommer,  tm  9Binter  becanse  we 
r^ard  onrselves  within  a  period  of  time. 

Note  2,  $Cn  refers  to  time  back  of  ns,  and  auf  to  time  ahead  of  ns :  34  hin  oai 
©onnabenbe  (last  Saturday)  bort  getoefen,  bat  Qr  totrb  mi<^  asf  ben  Sonntag  (nezt 
Snnday)  Befncfeen.  This  distinction  is  not  made  in  early  N.H.G. :  $luf  (now  am) 
Snontoa  ber  erften  SDodfte  na((  $lb)>eni  goa  ^etnti((  burdft  \>ae  @tift  (Lnther).  Snb  etf 
begab  ft^  auff  ber  tcLQt  einen  |  ba^,  See  (Lnke  viii.  aa). 

(d)  The  idea  of  mar  afproach  to  which  lies  in  an  leads  natorally  to  its  ose 
in  the  adverbial  Superlative  (112. 3.  B)  of  the  adjective  and  the  relative  Super- 
lative (114.  i)  of  the  adverb  :  ^et  @turm  UHtr  am  ^efiigflen  (lit.  at  that 
which  IS  most  violent,  i.e.  in  the  most  violent  stage)  gegen  SRorgen.  Cb 
[(abreibt  am  Wcnjlen  \?on  aüen. 

(c)  Close  approach  on  a  cert^n  side  gives  rise  to  the  meaning  in  respeä 
tOy  iftf  adüut,  as  to,  o/,in  the  wayof:  (Sd  ^\jH  i^m  oxl  @elb,  an  Saffnn^  He  ladcs 
(lit.  in  respect  to)  money,  self-command.  ^a<  l^nb  ifi  ttiA  an  (in)  SStncraüoL 
3n  3taUm  gewinnt  ber  St<mp\  brt  Parteien  an  @<^&rfe.  3(p  {toeifrle  an  (have 
doubts  about)  bet  Slufri^tiafeit  biefe«  SRanne^.  $ln  (as  to)  S(et$  ge^t  Stoxi  ofia 
anbern  J^naben  ))ot.  9){angel  an  SEßaffet,  an  gntet  £uf^  lack  of  water,  g^ood  air ; 
fcbttKid^  am  Selbe  (but  im  J^o))fe).  @o  ^atte  ^e  in  unbefangenffem  $(aubertos  aos^ 
geframt,  toad  fte  in  tf^rem  Jtovf  an  (in  the  way  oO  ®ebanfen  vorgefnnben. 

(d)  Close  approach  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  rapid  sucoession,  afteri 
$fet(er  an  $feUer  gerbra^. 

(e)  Close  approach  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  close  applicaiion^  busyü^ 
one*s  seif  with,  being  in  the  act  of,  and  often  an  togetber  with  an  infiniti^'e- 
substantive  is  equal  to  the  progressive  form  of  the  verb  in  the  English :  34 
toiff  bi(^  nt(^t  }urii(f  Ratten  —  bu  bifi  am  ^(udgel^en  I  will  not  detain  you,  as  I  see 
you  are  going  out  (down  town).  @te  l^atte  e^  getabe  mit  einem  Jhnbe  |u  tn^  btf 
VBX  ^artoffelf^äCen  toat  She  was  just  then  occupied  with  a  child  who  was 
peeling  potatoes.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  progressive  form  of  the  ifeib 
m  Eng.  may  have  an  object,  while  in  German  the  object  must  form  a  Com- 
pound with  the  infinitive-substantive  as  in  the  second  example.  Note  also 
that  an  is  here  always  contracted  with  the  artide. 

B.  Out  of  the  idea  of  approach  to  and  contact  with  comes  the  conception 
of  varied  relations  which  the  persons  and  objects  thus  brought  togetber 
sustain  to  each  other :  (5r  tfi  Sekret  an  (in)  biefet  @Auie,  $tebiget  an  bet  ^fftr<^ 
liefet  ©ele^rte  arbeitet  an  (on)  einem  orof en  Söetfe.  ät  ^at  fi(^  an  feinem  ^egiKt 
tdt(i<^  ))ergnffen  He  laid  violent  hands  on  his  Opponent  ^t  liegt  an  t^m  (it  is 
his  faultj,  baf  er  ni^t  vottoärttf  fommt.  @r  nimmt  an  ben  Stenben  ber  Jtmbcc 
teil.  (5i  flieg  ftd^  an  ber  SBanb  blutig.  (Sr  toitb  an  bit  gnm  Serriter  He  will 
betray  you.  (Sr  ^at  eine  ®tiit^  an  {ifi)  feinem  €o^n.  (Sr  lotxb  flc^  an  fcintn 
Seinben  r&(^en. 

(a)  This  relation  may  be  that  of  cause,  of,fromy  &c. :  (Sr  jlacb  an  (of)  ber 
@(^n)inbfu(i^t.  (St  leibet  an  (from)  ber  S9rufl.  3(^  labe  mt(^  an  (with)  ben  ^^^ 
(Sr  ärgert  {i^  an  (at)  a((en  ^Dingen,    ^ad  (Si€  f(j^mtlit  an  (in)  bet  ^onne. 

Note,  In  earlier  periods  (and  occasionally  stiU)  the  simple  gen.  was  naed  heie; 
see  228.  V.  o. 
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'  (d)  This  relation  may  be  that  of  means,  dy :  3(^  l^öte  am  ®eläute,  ba$  ^eute 

(Somttag  ifl.  3Ran  ctfcnnt  ben  SSoaet  an  ben  Sebem.  3<^  mif  ti  an  mir  (by  my 
own  experience).  @t  erfannte  miq  an  bet  Stimme.  (St  gcl^t  am  @tod!  He  walks 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 

[  2.  With  the  accusative. 

(ä)  Direclion  toward,  implying  dose  approach  to  the  side  of  a  person  or 
thing,  or  even  contact  therewith,  literally  and  figuratively :  $dnge  ba6  ^i(b  an 
bte  äl^anb,  bad  i^leib  an  ben  ^aq/tl  Qi  fe(^te  ftc^  an  (at)  meine  @eite.  Qt  f(^reibt  an 
(on)  bad  Smjler,  but  ^  f<^teibt  am  (at)  gentlet.  (Sx  ^tOtt  ben  dHng  an  (on)  ben 
Ringer.  (Sx  gog  ben  ©trumpf  am  ^em.  3(6  l^aBe  viel  an  i^n  t>et(oren  I  have 
lost  a  good'deal  to  him  (in  cards,  &c.),  but  t^df  l^abe  M  an  i^m  i>er(oren  /  Aav^ 
lost  much  in  him.  Often  with  bil  to  mark  limit :  ^atf  SEßaffer  reichte  bid  an  bie 
^niee.  @r  begleitete  m&i  bi^  an  bad  Xex.  Figuratively :  @r  ge^t  an  (to)  bie  Slrbeit. 
3(^  benfe  an  t^n.    3d^  f^reibe  an  (to)  t^n  oft.    $ier  ifl  ein  Srief  an  (directed) 

'        Cie.    ^ie  (Rei^e  (tum)  fommt  an  mi(^. 

{b)  Temporally,  used  only  with  bi6  to  mark  a  limit  of  time :  ®ie  tangten  IxA 
an  ben  a)?orgen. 

{c)  An  approximate  number  (for  Synonyms  see  in  229.  2  the  prep.  bei,  k^ 
Note),  used  as  an  adverb  or  prep.  (see  2^6.  i.^:),  abouti  SBte  (ange  ^abt  i^r 
progefftert?    9ln  bie  a(^t  Saläre,    da  tvaren  an  l^unbert  9Renfc^en  oerfammelt. 
auf*  I.  With  the  dative. 

A.  Contact  with  the  upfier  surface  of  (see  an,  i.  A.7Vb/^),  on,  up&n  :  9lnf 
d^rijllid^en  J^ird^en  fielet  geioö^nlid^  ein  Jtreug.  ^oA  !Bn6  liegt  auf  bem  Xifd^.  Also 
tvithout  contact,  but  as  a  necessary  part  of :  2)er  $untt  auf  bem  i.  Figuratively : 
3(^  \!ia'bt  eine  SIngft  auf  bem  bergen,  ^ie  @ad^e  berul^t  auf  S^nen.  Qd  i^at  nic^td  auf 
fi&l  It  is  of  no  consequence.    fS^ai  ^at  e6  bamit  auf  fl^  ?  What  of  that  ? 

{ä)  Ina  number  of  cases  auf  is  used  because  the  present  or  original  con- 
ception  is  that  of  a  place  at  some  height,  althougn  the  pl^ce  may  be  an 
endosed  one.  It  is  translated  accordingly  in  Eng.  by  in :  dr  ttw^nt  auf  einem 
(Schlöffe,  auf  9lummet  gel^n  (in  hotel).  Sr  tfl  auf  (of  an  upper  room)  feinem 
Simmer.  auf  ber  93urg,  auf  ber  i^anjel,  auf  ben  Valerien. 

B.  The  idea  of  an  upper  surface  gives  way  in  many  cases  to  that  of  a 
surface  in  general,  considered  as  a  base  of  Operations :  Sr  arbeitet  auf  (in)  bem 
Selbe.  3m  Sommer  lebt  man  angenehm  auf  (in)  bem  ^anbe.  Sriebnc^  ber  ®ro§e  >»ax 
ein  91i{ei|ler  auf  ber  Slote.  0&ir  fegein  auf  ber  itegelba^n.  Sil^elm  liegt  auf  bem 
(Rüdfen,  auf  ber  @eite.  @r  ifl  blinb  auf  (or  an  in)  beiben  (Kugen,  taub  auf  (in)  einem 
D^r.  9[uf  biefem  SBege  toirb  er  gu  nx&iü  gelangen  In  this  way  he  will  not  accom- 
plish  anything. 

Note,  Sometimes  there  is  auite  a  difference  of  conception  in  German  and  English, 
as  the  former  regards  certain  things  as  extended  surfaces  or  open  public  places  while 
the  latter  looks  at  them  as  bonnded  Spaces,  hence  in  the  former  case  we  und  auf,  in 
the  latter  in,  at:  fRan  fauft  ettoa«  auf  bem  Sll^arft,  but  at  the  market.  SSkan  fdlftrt  auf 
ber  ©trage,  too^nt  aber  in  ber  ©träfe,  while  in  Eng.  one  drives  in  the  street  but  live» 
on  the  Street.  Thus  also  auf  (in)  bem  9riebrid60)}la^,  auf  (at)  bem  93abn^cf,  auf  {in) 
bem  ^l^or,  auf  bem  Sager  in  stock,  anf  (in)  ber  ©tatton,  auf  (in)  ber  Sicfe. 

(a)  Closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  literal  base  of  Operations  is  its 
figurative  application  to  political,  educational,  business,  and  social  organisa- 
tions  and  individual  activities  which  proceed  on  a  definite  open  basis :  auf 
(in)  bem  (Reid^ötag,  auf  bem  Parteitag  at  the  party  Convention,  auf  bem  SBiener 
(of  Vienna)  Q^ongref ,  anf  (at,  of  a  pupil^but  an  of  a  teacher)  bem  ©i^mnafium,  auf 
{at,  of  a  Student,  but  an  of  a  professor)  ber  Univerfttdt  or  ©Aule  (but  in  ber  ©^ulc 
of  elementary  schoob),  auf  bem  itriegdf4au)}la(,  auf  bem  (Rü^arfd^,  auf  (at)  feinem 
aBureau,  auf  ber  SBörfe,  auf  (at)  ber  $ofl,  auf  (at)  ber  SKeffe,  auf  (at)  ber  ©eltauÄfteaung 
in  efjicogo,  auf  (at)  bem  ©alle,  auf  (at)  ber  ^o(^geit,  auf  ber  3adb,  auf  (in)  ber  glui^t, 
auf  ber  (Reife,  auf  (at)  feinem  $oflen.  Vian  ertappte  i^n  auf  (inj  ber  %ai.  ®r  fte^t  auf 
meiner  Seite,    fix  tfl  auf  feiner  ^ut.    ^nf  biefem  Gebiet  in  this  line  (of  study,  art. 
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music,  See).    (5t  l^ält  mlä^  auf  bem  Saufenben  He  keeps  me  posted.    finf  (at)  tu 
ntgen  ^un!ttn  ^abcn  bte  focialbemofrattfd^m  ©timmm  fett  bet  (e^m  SBal^t  ingenommriL 

A^/^.  In  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  how  often  the  German  and  English  conoeptifla 
differs,  bnt  on  the  other  band  where  the  idea  of  a  close  body  or  Corporation  or  positioa 
or  action  within  a  body  distinctly  appears,  in  is  nsed  in  both  langaages:   in  tCB 

^ceuf  if4m  SOi^inifterium,  Jtabinett.    5£)od^  hlitb  SuremBurg  im  beutfd^en  SoUi>exciiu 

2.  With  the  accusative,  with  the  general  idea  of  direction  toward. 

A.  Direction  or  movement  toward  the  uppersurfaceof,implyingultiinatecan- 
tact,  oriy  upon :  (5r  fe|t  {t(^  auf  bm  @tu^l.  (5r  legt  bad  Sud^  auf  ben  %x\6^»  de 
Vettert  auf  ben  Saum.  Also  with  movement  toward  without  actual  contact,  but  so 
close  as  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  (see  i.  A,above) :  ®r  \%%i  ben  $unft  auf  bo^  L 
Figurati vely :  3(i^  baue  auf  t^n  I  count  upon  him.  Coincidence :  ^00  %^  fiel  ai^ 
einen  (Bonntag.  (Sr  Tarn  auf  ben  ©lodfenfd^Iag.  ^i  bega^U  mi(^  immer  auf  bnt  3^ 
@c  fam  vün!tlt(^  auf  bie  SOttnute. 

(a)  Movement  toward  an  object  which  according  to  the  present  or  original 
conception  is  situated  at  some  height  (see  i.  A.  a,  above),  to :  ($t  ge^t  auf  bo^ 
®d^(o$,  auf  fein  3tmmer,  auf  bie  Surg. 

B.  As  in  I.  B,  above,  the  idea  of  an  upper  surface  gives  way  to  that  of 
a  surface  in  general,  considered  as  a  basis  of  future  Operations  when  reacbed, 
io^  tntOy  on;  IDie  Arbeiter  ge^n  auf  baa  Selb,  ©te  fahren  auftf  £anb.  ^ic  ge^ 
aufd  @id  (to  skate).  (Sr  mad^t  ft(^  auf  ben  SBeg.  6t  fegt  (tc^  auf  bie  ^eite,  auf  bei 
Oiücfen.  In  nautical  language,/^r  (the  port  of) :  SBarum  fu^r  ec  nun  fett  je^ 
Saluten  aU  @(^tffa)tmmermann  auf  einem  grofen  ^am^fet  auf  Jtalfuttaf  {Ham' 
burgischer  Correspondeni^  17.  Mai  1903). 

Note.  The  same  differences  of  idiom  between  English  and  German  as  described  in 
Note  nnder  i.  B.,  above,  appear  also  when  direction  toward  is  indicated :  ^oxi  ^M 
auf  (to)  ben  Slftarft.  IDer  ^autfbefi|^er  fe^te  bie  arme  Familie  auf  (into)  bte  ^ttoFe. 
(5r  biegt  in  (into)  bie  Stiebrtc^firage.  ^te  Srnebric^flrage,  SDil^eim^tafe  unb  £taben$ 
flrafe  miinben  (terminate)  fonoergierenb  auf  (in)  ben  freidrunben,  mit  ©artenonlogn 
gefd^müdften  Senear(iance;$(a4^. 

(cL)  Corresponding  to  i.  B.  a,  above :  üRan  ge^t  auf  bte  $ofi,  auf  ben  SSaff,  auf 
bie  3agb.  @r  lägt  ftc^  auf  ben  J(am)?f  ein  He  engages  in  the  battle.  $luf  biefc 
Sebingungen,  93orf(!^läge  fann  \^  nid^t  einge^n  I  cannot  assent  to,  &c.  3Ran  ging 
auf  ben  ^c^erg  ein.  (Sr  fieilte  mi<^  auf  (to)  bie  $robe.  Often,  instead  of  naming 
such  Society  or  action,  mentionmg  some  article  or  object  which  is  suggestive 
of  it :  @t  (üb  mid^  auf  (to)  eine  3)>}a^I)eit,  auf  eine  @u)7))e,  auf  ein  Butterbrot,  auf  eis 
®(aa  SBein,  auf  eine  Xaffe  Xee.  @c  fotberte  mic^  auf  $itMen  He  challenged  me 
to  a  duel  with  pistols.    C^r  l^atte  gnoei  fc^ioere  S^rbetunaen  auf  frumme  @äb^. 

C.  Direction  of  some  activity  of  the  mind  or  of  some  feeling  toward  aa 
object,  in  various  relations,  representing  it : 

\ct)  As  an  object  of  attack,  attention,  or  of  some  feeling  either  hostile  or 
friendly:  ^ad  ifl  auf  xox&i  abgefeben  That  is  meant  for  (aimed  at)  me.  Qr 
fc^impft  auf  mid^.  5Da0  SDlobd^en  l^eftete  feine  $lugen  auf  ben  Xdnjer.  (5r  ifl  auf 
mi(!^  gut  (or  übel)  )u  fptec^en  He  speaks  well  (or  ill)  of  me.  (5r  gürnt  auf  mi(^. 
@r  tß  auf  feine  Stau  eiferfüc^tig,  {io().  ÜAetn  ^anbtoer!  ^alte  i4  ^o4  unb  laffe  ni^t^ 
barauf  fommen  I  think  a  great  deal  of  my  trade,  and  allow  no  one  to  say  any- 
thing  against  it. 

(^)  As  the  object  or  point  toward  which  the  mental  activity  is  directed, 
usually  with  a  view  to  furthering,  acquiring,  enjoying  it:  Böfe  Seute  merfeu 
ni(^t  aufd  Olec^t.  (Sr  l^ält  auf  Orbnung,  auf  (S^re  He  attaches  much  value  to,  &c 
@eib  3^r  *ne  JBärfer^frau,  bte  i^ren  9lttfned^t  freit  auf  ii^r  ©etwrb?  Are  you  a 
baker  woman  who  marries  her  head-servant  with  a  view  to  using  him  in  her 
business  ?  ®ie  ifl  bi^  vor  furjem  in  Berlin  getoefen  auf  (in  order  to  acquire)  feine 
(Sr^ie^ung.    3(^  bereite  mic^  auf  bad  Sefl  90t.    SBet  jid^  9on  einem  ©tubinm  9X^ 
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onbere  totrf!,  tottb  m  fernem  fovtet  ettet^en,  aU  ton  ftd^  audf4(te$(td&  auf  einö  fegt. 
i      ^d^  vetit^te  auf  meinen  ^(nteU.   (St  vertte^t  ff(!^  auf^  (Raten  He  is  good  at  guessing. 
Qx  ifi  auf  bad  99läb(!^en  erpicht.    3(^  befinne  mi(^  nid^t  auf  t^n. 

(^)  As  the  end,  puipose,  design :  ^ec  ©ete^rte  )>iüft  ba^  (Srj  auf  (to  see  whether 
it  contains)  ©Über.  ä(^  trtnfe  bad  auf  (to)  3^re  ©efnnb^eit.  ^tefe  ^ate  tjl  auf 
ben  J^auf  gemacht  This  article  is  made  to  seil.  lDa0  ©ange  ifl  auf  ekie  Überraf^ung 
angelegt.  Sir  beilegen  auf  feine  $lbfe|^ung.  ^xäf  beu^t,  bu  l^afl  ntc^t  gerabe  auf  ben 
$aftot  flubiert  (Jensen*s  JFfetmkunßf  VII)  It  seems  to  me  that  you  didn't  exactly 
study  for  the  ministry. 

(ä)  As  that  upon  which  the  action  or  feeling  rests,  and  from  which  the 
actor  draws  strength,  courage,  Inspiration,  or  as  the  false  basis  upon  which 
a  misdoer  Stands  in  order  to  conceal  the  true  one :  9luf  feinen  ^eifianb  barf  ic^ 
ted^nen.  9luf  biefe  unb  anbete  Slnftagen  ^in  n^ucbe  er  in  ben  Xeton  gef)>ent.  9(nf 
beine  ©efa^r  (at  your  risk)  xoaM  iä^  e^.  @ie  bilbet  fl^  n>ad  auf  i^re  €<i^ön^eit  ein 
She  prides  herseif  on,  &c.  ts^  fommt  auf  hiä)  an  It  depends  upon  you.  3c^ 
frage  bid^  auf  bein  @en)itfen.  (Sr  l^at  e6  auf  eigene  Saujl  getan.  6r  mgte  ed  auf 
(trusting  to)  gut  ©lücf.  Qx  ma^te  ein  ©ebid^t  auf  ^idmarcf.  (Se  ijl  gut  auf  (in) 
ben  ^errn  (Lord)  vertrauen  unb  fid^  nid^t  oerlaffen  auf  SDlenfc^en.  ^ad  Jtinb  ifl  auf 
meinen  9jtamen  getauft  (named  for  me).  (Siner  biefer  $ä{fe  (autet  auf  einen  ©d^lvei^er, 
ben  Kurier  Stoq  One  of  these  passes  is  made  out  in  the  Swiss  quarter-master 
Koch's  name.  Qt  n^ar  auf  ben  9lamen  SDUbelm  @d^mibt  eingef^rieben  (registered 
under  the  name  of,  &c.).  (So  toirb  bann  freiüd^  ber  Sürfi  für  taufenb  ^inge  >onanU 
tDoxtiid^  gemad^t,  von  benen  er  feine  ®i(be  totxi,  unb  bie  ganje  Umgebung  fünbigt  auf 
(on  the  strength  of,  under  the  cover  of)  feinen  9iamen. 

D.  Movement  toward  leads  to  the  idea  of  some  point  of  time  or  of  some 
event  in  future  time,  and  in  general  to  the  idea  of  futurity  and  expectation  in 
varied  relations  (see  an  i.  A.a.  No^e  2) :  @d  ge()t  auf  neun  It  is  going  on  nine 
(o'dock).  ®«  ijl  brei  ©iertet  auf  fünf  It  is  a  quarter  to  five.  STOan  l^offl 
auf  befere  Sage.  (Sr  bat  mic^  auf  ben  $lbenb  gum  (Sffen.  @a  tvirb  (Regen  geben 
auf  bie  92a4t.  ^ie  SSerorbnung  über  bie  Einberufung  bed  CReic^^tagd  auf  (on;  ben 
16.  (of  next)  IRoDember  ijl  amtüd^  befannt  gemacht  n^orben.  Steine  Srau  ^at1:^i  (god- 
mother)  babe  iä)  in  meinem  Seben  nid^t  gefe^en,  unb  @ie  fönnen  benfen,  ivie  xä^  mic^ 
auf  jie  freute  (how  glad  I  was  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her).  34  befc^äftigte 
int(^  mit  ben  neuen  @ommetf(eibern,  n>e(d^e  mir  bie  lieben  Eltern  auf  baö  (in  consi« 
deration  of  the  approaching)  S^fl  l^atten  mad^en  lafen.  IDad  ®e(b  nal^m  er  gn  fic^ 
auf  ben  %a{{,  tvo  er  ed  gebrau(i^en  n>ürbe.  S)iefe  SBo^nung  ifl  auf  Dflem  ju  vermieten 
This  house  can  be  engaged  now  for  occupancy  at  Easter. 

£.  Movement  toward  a  moving  object  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  pursuit,  and 
this  leads  to  that  of  immediate  or  rapid  succession,  and  hence  a  sequence  or 
response  in  general :  ®r  folgt  auf  mid^  He  succeeds  me.  9(uf  (Regen  folgt 
©onnenf^ein.  9luf  (after)  bad  @{fen  barf  man  feine  Ifteftige  93eioegung  mad^eu. 
Kröpfen  auf  il^ro^fen  fc^lug  an  bad  Senfler.  SBIi^  auf  f&ixi^,  @(^(ag  auf  @d^(ag  folgte. 
9Iuf  bie  SDauer  (in  the  long  run)  koirb  bie  fCeinfle  IBafl  f(^h}er.  (5r  ^crt  (heeds)  ntd^t 
auf  meine  SOorte.  Er  l^ört  (answers)  auf  (to)  beibe  iRamen.  Er  antwortete  auf 
meinen  ^rief.  Er  fam  auf  ben  erflen  (Ruf.  IDie  ^au^frau  . . .  fta^  um  fo  Vorteils 
^afler  von  ber  <S($u>ägerin  ab,  loeldbe  auf  ben  lieblichen  (Ruf  (fy  the  title  of)  Fräulein 
ging  (Raabe's  Hunßrerpastor,  XIII). 

{a)  From  this  idea  comes  that  of  following  the  will  or  desire  of  another, 
closely  related  in  meaning  to  nad^  and  gernä^  :  3c^  1)obt  ed  auf  (in  accordance 
with)  3^ren  SJefel^l,  auf  S^ren  SBunfd^  getan.  Sluf  (upon)  feinen  Eintrag  erfolgte 
(^reifpred^ung. 

ip)  As  that  which  follows  upon  something  is  oflen  that  which  is  caused  by 
it,  auf  with  its  dependent  noun  is  often  considered  as  a  cause :  SRe^rere 
Seute  liefen  nun  auf  (alarmed  by)  ben  Sarm  glei(^fa((0  aud  bem  Selbe,  ^er  ®raf 
^atte  mit  ©ebauem  vernommen,  ba|  fein  IDienflmann  einen  ©ürger  auf  (provoked  by) 
fo  geringfügigen  $ln(af  gefdj^tagen  ^abe.    IDer  S3aum  fä((t  nid^t  auf  ei'nen  ^ieb. 
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F.  The  limit  uf  to  which  something  may  extend,  sometimes  taken  indo- 
sively,  sometimes  exdusively :  (5r  ifl  auf  bett  34)b  venounbet.  3d^  bin  eloib,  oif 
mein  ganje6  Seben  eUnb.  (Sc  qudlte  VivS^  (Bio)  aufs  3(ut  (almost  to  death).  ^ 
toil(  nur  auf  (for)  einen  3^g  fortgeben.  ®t  verlief  un«  auf  )}ict)e^n  Sage.  9af 
iBieberfe^en !  good-by  tili  we  see  one  another  again !  SBei  beut  itxiafiwjjca 
©d^ein  bed  9leumonbd  fonnte  man  faum  auf  fünf  Schritte  »oc  ft(^  fe^en.  Ör  m| 
cd  aufd  ^aar  or  auf  ein  fyjAX  (accurately).  C^d  fofiet  auf  (as  high  as)  loo  %bSübu 
^an  f^ä^t  bte  3a^I  fämtli(^er  (Rumänen  (Rumanians)  auf  (at)  lo  SRiUionen.  Some- 
times after  \i\^ :  6r  tranf  bad  ®(ad  bttf  auf  bie  iReige  (exduded)  9VA.  9lflt  fct» 
greunbe  ijerliejen  t^n  bi«  auf  (except)  einen. 

G.  A  trend  in  a  certain  direction  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  manner :  Snf 
birfe  9lrt,  auf  biefe  äOeife  toirb  er  fein  Biet  enet(^en.  (Sr  empfing  mu^  auf»  freunbü^jle. 
^ie  fechten  auf  ben  ^ieb  (with  broad-swords).  (Sc  bej(al^(t  cd  auf  SIbfAtag  (makmg 
payments  from  time  to  time).  ^x  fagte  cd  auf  (in)  £entf(^.  $lttf8  @etateioo^  at 
landom,  aufleben  Safi  in  any  case,  auf  feinen  Satt. 

JV^/«.  With  süperlatives  both  an  and  auf  denote  muiner,  bat  as  an  with  the  dat 
dcDotes  arrival  at  the  goal,  while  auf  w.  acc  indicates  only  a  movement  toward  tbe 
goal  itself,  the  latter  is  more  general,  and  hence  its  use  with  the  absolute  Superlative 
of  the  adverb«  while  the  former  is  used  with  the  relative  Superlative ;  see  114.  i  and  2. 

H.  Used  distributively  to  show  that  which  is  allotted  to,  falls  to  the  share 
of :  ^ie  @teuem  verteilen  {t(^  folgenberma^en  (are  distributed  as  foUows  among) 
auf  bie  cinj^elnen  $ro«inien.  Öine  Steigung  von  i  Sug  auf  jebe  loo.  (Sc  Dcttctlte  bei 
93on:at  auf  viermal  He  divided  tbe  rations  so  as  to  make  enough  for  iöiir 
different  times.    ®c  ag  a(ied  auf  (at)  einmaL    6c  U>ucbe  auf  einmal  loiebet  luiH^ 

1.  The  idea  of  resting  something  on  something  eise  gives  rise  to  the  idea 
of  an  underlying  condition :  SDlan  nimmt  einen  J(o(^,  ^ebienten  auf  $cobe  (oo 
condition  that  he  gives  satisfaction).  ^\x\  J^auf  auf  93e|t(^t,  auf  $n>Be  (sabject 
to  examination). 

ait^er*  i.  With  the  dative: 

(a)  Position  on  the  outside  of  an  obiect  or  place  which  has  fixed  llmits, 
once  frequent,  but  now  usually  replaced  by  außerhalb  with  gen.,  and  in  case 
of  greater  removal  from  the  object  auö  with  dat. :  %\%  öffentlich  $cfbigt(a 
fegac  au§ec  (for  auf er^Ib)  bec  @tabt  gu  vecl^inbern  (Schiller).  3(6  bin  verfc^iebcw 
2!age  auf  er  (for  and)  Seip^ig  gemefcn  (Lessing).  @ie  ge^cn  in  bem  (Räume  auf  et  ben 
Seite  (for  auf  er^alb  be^  Selten)  quer  über  bie  %ü^ne  (Grillparzer's  Der  Traum^  m 
Leben^  3). 

Note,  In  a  few  set  expressions  anf er  is  still  used  where  the  position  is  entirdj 
indefinite  and  general,  otU  ofdocn^  out :  Sie  arbeiten  auf  er  bem  ^aufe  (ont  of  doors). 
äBic  fpeifen  Ifteute  auf ec  bem  ^aufe  We  dine  ont  to-day. 

{b)  The  figurative  application  of  the  meaning  out  0/,  outside  of^  beyond^ 
now  very  common,  as  auf  er^alb  by  reason  of  its  accurate  local  meaning  is  not 
usually  applicable  here  :  @ie  ifl  barüber  aufer  {beside)  ft^.  3(^  %^ht  mi(^  gas} 
in  mi4  gurücfgetogen  unb  l^abe  feine  Sünfc^e  aufec  mir  (Frenssen's  Die  drei 
Getreuen^  II,  3).  JDec  Jtranfe  ift  auf  er  (beyond)  ©efa^r.  ®eib  auf  er  (mi/Aouf) 
^mäft,  iäf  bin  gugegen.  d^  ifl  auf  er  (beyond)  aUcm  S^cif^l.  (Sr  ifl  aufec  ^onbe 
(not  able)  cd  gu  tun.    Slufer  ^önveite,  auf  er  ®<^ufu>eite. 

Note,  Also  auf  er^alb  is  here  nsed  when  a  definite  Ilmit  is  to  be  expressed :  iDol 
liegt  aufer^alb  bed  $laned. 

(c)  Exclusion,  except  (in  this  meaning  also  used  as  a  conj. ;  see  226. 3  and 
a^  thereunder) :  SU(e  UHiren  gugegen  auf  er  bir. 

(d)  Excess,  besides :  6r  verlangt  aufer  bem  Seltne  aud^  gute  iBe^nblunc^.  (Sc  i^ 
bumm  unb  auf  erbem  faul. 

2.  Wiih  the  acc.  with  verbs  of  motion.  The  grammarians  often  demand 
the  dat.  here  in  accordance  with  older  usage,  but  the  acc.  is  not  infrequently 
found  after  the  analogy  of  other  prepositions,  which  take  the  acc  with  verbs 
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of  motion :  ^a  i<^  fie  mit  foU^er  SCDa^tl^eit  tebcn  l^rte,  Tam  i(^  gang  anffr  mi(^ 
(Goethe).  IDu  Uft  nun  äuget  unfere  ©meinf^aft  gefieüt  (G.  Keller).  The  older 
dat.  is  also  still  used :  fSka  m\d>  fo  auf  rc  mir  brachte,  xoat,  &c.  (Spielhagen's 
Selbstgerecht^  p.  66).  The  acc.  nas  become  well  established  in  certain  ex- 
pressions :  aufer  alten  3tt>eife(  or  6tteit  fej^  er  {leUen,  auf  er  ben  @tanb  fe^n,  &c. 

3.  With  the  gen.  formerly,  and  still  found  with  the  gen.  of  2anb  and  ^auf 
in  a  few  set  expressions :  ®r  ift,  ge^t,  reifl  aufer  £anbed  (in  a  foreign  country). 
lEBnften  €ie,  ba|  id^  aufer  ^ufrt  toar?  (Marriot's  Der  geistliche  Tod,  chap.  x). 
Sometimes  elsewhere  under  the  inflnence  of  auf  er^Io :  5Da  oBer,  auf  er  bcd  feiig 
ivetnenben  ih:eife4,  fpra((  ploftlt^  eine  Stimme,  vorberent  (161.  i.^)  <S4m<t)endnange 
i^  erbebte  (Anselm  Heine's  Eine  Gade^  Brockendorf  im  Lehrer-Häuschen). 

%xnUt*  I.  With  the  dative : 

(a)  Position,  behindy  bcuk  o/y  beyondyfrom  behind:  IDet  ^unb  \\t%i  l^inter  bent 
Dfen.  5Der  ^of  (iegt  l^inter  bent  ^ufe.  9Btt  ritten  hinter  i:^m  ^r  We  rode  along 
behind  him.  X)ie  @tabt  liegt  l^inter  (beyond)  beut  ® ebtrge.  @te  bre^^te  ben  ©^(uffS 
hinter  i^m  gu  She  tumed  the  key  on  him.  ^  gog  bie  Xär  l^inter  ft(^  gu  He 
puUed  the  door  to  after  him.  IDer  @efret&r  gog  bie  gebet  l^inter  bem  t)\ft  ^enor. 
figuratively :  (5t  l^at  etf  l^inter  ben  D^ren  He  is  sly.  ^x  ^&(t  l^inter  bem  ^erge  He 
conceab  his  views.  hinter  ber  @o(^  i^  etkiKid  Something  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this.  (ix  bUibt  leintet  feinet  Seit  gurücf.  ^intet  beinern  (Rftcfen  n>trb  )}ie(  0Da^t^eit 
über  bi(^  gefpro(i^en.  (5t  ^at  eine  fqtoen  Seit  ^intet  fid^  He  has  passed  through 
hard  times.  3(^  möd^te  tt  leintet  mir  l^ben  I  should  like  to  have  it  over  with. 
(5t  bat  mebt  ^tntet  fi&i,  ald  man  meint  There  is  more  in  (or  to)  him,  &c 

{b)  Pursuity  or  when  compounded  with  such  adverbs  as  brein  and  ^,  also 
time  aftery  and  thus  dosely  related  to  nad^ :  ^et  ^unb  ^^t  toie  befeffen  leintet 
(after)  bem  Xiere  brein.  ®ing  tva  e^rfamer  S3ürger  auffaUenb  rafc^en  Stritte«  burc^ 
bie  Strafe,  jlug«  fprang  X^ffo  (name  of  a  dog)  l^tnterbrein  (after  him).  (5r  ifl 
leintet  bem  ^e&e  ^et  He  is  after  money.  (5r  l^at  t€  mir  ^intetbtein  (afterwards) 
gtfagt 

{c)  Succession  (see  in  229.  2  the  prep.  na(!^,  d.  Note)  aflerx  ^x  fam 
l^ittter  mir. 

2.  With  the  acc.  after  verbs  denoting  a  direction  toward  : 

(a)  Movement  toward  a  position  behind  or  back  of  something :  ^Der  ^mtb 
legte  fid^  l^inter  ben  Dfen.  @ie  ^ej^ten  (set)  ^unbe  ^intet  (on)  il^n.  Figuratively : 
S)er  ^üjvXrt  ge^t  ^tntet  bie  ®^ule  (plays  truant).  (5r  f(!^reibt  W^  ^intet  bie 
D^ren  He  marks  it  well.  3d^  jfomme  l^inter  ba0  ®e^eimnid  I  shaU  find  out  the 
secret.  (5t  fpannt  bie  $ferbe  ^inter  ben  SBagen  He  puts  the  cart  before  the 
horses.    Ch:  jfi^tt  mtd^  ^interd  ^i^t  He  deceives  me. 

Note.  Onoe  more  common  than  now  was  the  combination  bintet  {!<(  in  the  sense  of 
backwards :  @r  fui  hinter  {t(^.  ^ie  Beirat  iü  (inter  {{((  gegangen  The  match  has 
been  bioken  off. 

{b)  Repetition:  fünfmal  l^intereinanbet  five  times  running. 

3.  Earlier  in  the  period  and  still  in  Austrian  and  Bavarian  authors  leintet 
is  found  also  with  the  genitive,  both  with  verbs  of  rest  and  motion,  more 
commonly,  however,  with  pronouns  than  nouns :  <Be^  V\6f  hinter  meiner  (M. 
Jokay,  Andere  Zeiten,  2, 45).  Unb  f^impfen  f  net  ^er  l^inter  beiner  ?  (Ganghofer's 
J}er  Dorfapostel,  v),  but  ^(inet  fielet  net,  tt>ad  ^intetm  aR&uet(  i^  (ib.). 

in«  I.  With  the  dat.  it  denotes  rest  or  motion  within  a  given  thing,  or 
on  a  surface  within  the  given  limits  which  form  its  boundary,  corresponding 
thus  almost  exactly  to  the  Eng.  in^x  within,  also  in  their  figurative  applica- 
tions,  hence  not  treated  here  in  detail :  (5r  ft^t,  arbeitet  in  bem  ^aufe.  (5r  ftecf  t  tief 
in  @(^ulben.  3n  ^'S^X  Sagen  reife  tc^  <A.  3n  (within)  einem  SJ^onat  noirb  aUed  fettig 
fein.  For  certain  idiomatic  differences  here  between  the  two  languages  see 
auf,  B.  Note, 

2.  With  the  accusative : 
.    (a)  Ezpressing  a  motion  toward  a  position  vnthin  something,  corresponding 
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quite  closely  to  the  English  into,  but  sometimes  translated  by  io  :  3^ 
tu  bad  ^aud.  @y  fiel  in^  SEBalTer.  (Sr  ging  in  bm  ©arten.  Translated  by  U\ 
3d^  gc^c  in  bie  @tube  weinet  @(i^tt>efler.  3(i^  gel^e  in  bie  Djjer,  ^c6»l^  Stitä^  ws 
5£^eater,  in  bie  ©c^toei)  (Switzerland).  In  numerous  figurative  applicatioos 
variously  translated :  ®(!^i(fe  bid^  in  onbere  ^tviit  Adapt  yourself  to  other  peopJe. 
Qr  ^el  mir  in  bie  dlebe  He  interrupted  me.  (5r  tttiUigt  in  aüed  He  consents  to 
anything.  (Sr  ifl  tn  btefe  IDame  »erliebt  He  is  in  love  with  this  lady.  &  ifi  anr 
in  ben  Xob  verüaf  1 1  have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  bim.  5Die  (i.  e.  iroiit)>ltmcstc) 
fann  i(^  in  ben  %o\>  nic^t  leiben  (W.  Hegeler*s  Pastor  Klinghammer). 

J^ote,  Before  names  of  places  having  no  arttcle  nad(  is  used  to  express  diiecdos 
toward,  while  before  names  of  plaoes  that  have  an  article  and  can  thixs  by  Ü»r 
accusatlve  form  indicate  clearly  direction  towaid  in  is  still  used :  na4  Tertia  is 
Berlin,  na(^  JDeutW^önb  to  Germany,  but  in  bie  S^ürfei  to  Turkey^  in  bo«  gdidte 
2)eutf4(anb.  In  early  N.H.G.  in  conld  also  be  used  before  artiddess  names  of 
coontries. 

(b)  Direction  of  measurement  or  of  an  activity  in  general :  IDie  &xS»  Bat 
ad^tge^n  Suf  in  bie  S&nge  unb  vierge^n  in  bie  SBreite.  3e^n  Sup  in  bie  ^ö^^is« 
(Sfeoierte  (square),  bi^  in  bad  (Singeine  to  tbe  minutest  detail.  @«  grl^t  in  bie 
S^aufenbe  It  amounts  to  tbousands.  @r  flettert  in  bie  ^c^  He  is  dimbing  ap 
In  some  expressions  tbe  dative  is  also  used  here  with  a  slight  shade  of 
meaning)  namely,  expressing  the  idea  of  extent  within  a  given  direction  :  fDtf 
^aud  ^at  ac^tgig  {fuf  in  ber  ^o^e. 

(c)  Applied  to  time  usually  preceded  by  Bi«,  except  in  figurative  expres- 
sions :  (St  fpielte  biö  fpät  in  bie  Sf^ac^t.  (Sr  bleibt  mir  tten  bid  in  ben  £ob.  Gr  gfctt 
in^  gel^nte  3a]^r  He  is  going  on  ten. 

Q)  With  reference  to  materials,  in :  (Sr  arbeitet  in  ®otb,  in  @i(ber. 

\e)  An  approximate  judgment  as  to  weight,  magnitude,  &c.,  with  a  more 
general  and  indefinite  meaning  than  an  or  gegen,  and  besides  much  kss 
common,  usually  like  an  with  the  definite  article,  abauti  ^ubad  f<£ing  bie 
©ottlofen  I  t>nb  bra^t  {r  in  bie  breiffig  taufent  )>mb  (II  Maccabees  xii.  23). 
Sometimes  the  dative  is  also  used  here  with  a  slight  shade  of  difference, 
namely,  expressing  the  idea  of  an  indefinite  extent  within  certain  limits: 
(Sd  ijl  tn  ben  gioangig  Xaufenben,  n^a^  er  fc^nlbig  i|t. 

innttf  and  in  Switzerland  also  in  the  form  innert,  withiny  inside  of,  a 
preposition  now  little  used,  governing  sometimes  the  gen.,  sometimes  the 
dat  or  acc,  according  to  circumstances :  inner  ber  (iJrenjen  ber  SBa^rl^nt  (Grill* 
parzer),  inner  be«  ^öftere«  (T.  Storm's  Zur  Chronik  von  GrieshuuSy  p.  113), 
innert  einer  ©tunbe  (Pestalozzi),  inner  btefen  Sßdnben  (Anzengruber's  Schrndfl^k^ 
chap.  x),  inner  bie  (Srenjen  aufnehmen  (J.  von  Müller). 

maitg#  often  pronounced  manf,  and  sometimes  written  so,  confined  to  dialect 
or  colloquial  language  in  the  North. 

1.  With  the  dative,  amongy  in :  $abt  3^r  benn  ba  mitten  mang  ben  Stubcntca 
gefeffen?  (M.  Dreyer*s  In  Behandlung,  i).  It  is  often  found  in  adverbial 
Compounds,  as  bamang,  mittenmang,  and,  as  is  common  with  such  adverbial 
Compounds  in  the  North,  is  often  separated :  ^a  \i  ja  SBaffer  mang  (in  Ü, 
i.e.  the  wine). 

2.  With  the  acc.  among,  inlo :  tln  mang  fot(!^  ®efenf<!^aft  tuinfl  bu  bi<^  (ter 
l^infe^en?  (M.  Dreyer's  In  Behandlung,  i).  Cf«  ijl  mang  (=  unter)  be  ^eote 
jefomm'  (Hauptmannes  Der  rote  Hahn,  4).  In  jocular  language  the  acc«  Is 
sometimes  found  where  we  would  expect  the  dat,  in  Imitation  of  populär 
speech,  which  employs  the  acc.  for  both  dat  and  acc:  S)9ang  bte  oielen 
SWenft^en  fonnte  id^  ifjn  nic^t  jinben  (Genthe's  Deutsches  Slang,  p.  35). 

neben  (in  early  N.H.G.  also  beineben  and  bene'ben,  usually,  however,  only  in 
the  dative  relation)  with  dat.  or  acc.  Standing  before  the  noun,  occasionally 
in  the  form  gnne'ben  with  the  dat.,  also  following  the  noun :  iBot  bem  Sarge  ge^ 
ber  J(a^lan  in  Barett  unb  SDtantel,  i^m  guneben  bet  Sigrißmit  bem  ^ti^koebet  nnb  best 
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]^ei(t()en  9ßafftt  (Ernst  Zahn's  Wie  dem  Kaplan  Longinus  die  Welt  aufging). 
I.  With  the  dative : 

{d)  Expressing  rest  or  motion  alongside  of  something :  C?r  jt^t,  gel^t  neben 
mir.    ($r  loo^nt  xa^xl  (next  door  to)  meinem  93tuber. 

(b)  In  its  figurative  application,  in  addition  to:  !D?an(!^ec  J^anfmann  I)at 
neben  einem  !S^baf^ef(^äft  au(^  no^  ein  Setngef^&ft. 

{c)  Passing  alongside  of  without  hitting,  hence  missing  the  mark :  lDa6  ge^t 
neben  ter  9ßal)rl^eit  t)orbei.    dt  ifi  baneben  gefommen  He  didn't  get  anything. 

2.  With  the  acc.  to  express  motion  toward  the  side  of  something :  (Sc 
fe|te  f!(^  neben  mi(^.    (Sr  ^at  fein  ^va  neben  bad  meinige  gebaut. 

3.  Formerly  also  with  gen.,  and  still  occasionally  found  with  this  case  in 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  dialects,  especially  before  a  pronoun :  3'neb'n  meiner  3^ag 
Aber  I  ge^t'«  tjorbei  j'  CRog  unb  5'  Suf  (Anzengruber's  Die  Kreuzelschreibery  i,  5). 

obet/  in  S.G.  sometimes  for  über,  with  dat.  and  acc. :  5Da  fc^au'  i(^  auf  unb 
ober  mir  fliegt  ein  Slbler  (Byr).  ©ein  ©d^nurrbart  »ar  ober  bie  8ipj>e  ^inaufgefhiti^en 
(Silberstein's  Dorßchwalben^  2,  87).  Dber  und  gebreitet  |  bied  blauenbe  ®etoölbe 
(Schnitzler's  Z?^r  Schleier  der  Beatrice y  p.  141). 

«ber  (with  Luther  \)ber).    i.  With  the  dative : 

(a)  Position  above  something  without  contact,  over^  above:  IDer  fBoatl 
f(i^n)ebt  über  bem  !Da<!^e.  (5r  liegt  immer  über  ben  ^ü^ern.  3d6  bin  eben  über 
(occupied  with)  ber  ^er))a(fung.  Figuratively  of  social  position:  <Sie  fie^t 
über  ii^m. 

^o/e.  The  idea  of  place  often  mingles  with  that  of  cause  (see  2,  £,  below)  and 
hence  the  dat.  or  acc.  is  used  according  as  the  idea  of  position  or  that  of  cause  is  more 
prominent :  Unb  no4  l^l^t  fc^eint  fle  (i.e.  bie  9latur)  mit  berfelben  <Sorgfa(t  über  ibm  }u 
»a^en,  mit  ber  fein  Singe  fem  fleineö  ©ärt^en  überfielt  (Ludwig's  Zwischen  Bimmel 
und  Erde).  @oUte  ein  J(ommiffar  über  bie  Sludfü^rung  . . .  h}a$en  (Ranke's  Päpste^ 
a,  56). 

(b)  Position  that  can  be  reached  only  by  going  over  something  >=  jenfeitd, 
cver^  on  the  other  side  qf\  (5r  »o^nt  über  ber  (Slbe. 

(^)  Contemporaneity^  closely  connected  with  toäbrenb,  unter,  during,  ati 
(5r  fpra(^  über  ber  9)?a^l)eit,  über  Xtfc^e  baoon.  3(^  !onnte  über  bem  ®ef(^rei  (while 
the  noise  was  being  made)  nic^td  Igoren. 

Note,  In  the  last  sentence  the  idea  of  canse  seems  to  mingle  with  that  of  time. 
The  nsual  rule  in  this  case  is  that  the  dat.  emphasizes  the  idea  of  contemporaneity,  the 
acc  that  of  cause :  3c^  ertoad^te  über  (while  the  noise  was  going  on)  bem  S&rm,  or 
über  (on  account  of)  ben  fiävm.  Except  in  the  case  of  auffielen,  fi$  ergeben,  ettoad^en, 
ni^td  Ibören,  »ergeffen,  »ernadb^öffiö^n,  which,  perhaps,  more  commonly  prefer  the  dat. 
both  in  the  temporal  and  causal  meaning,  the  actnal  practice  of  good  authois  seems  to 
take  little  note  of  this  rule,  as  the  acc.  is  usnally  fonnd,  the  idea  of  canse  being  fai 
general  more  prominent  In  Unb  über  bad  S3erfdumm0  ^aben  eud^  bie  @)?anierbad 
0le^  über  bie  Db^^n  gegogen  {Egmont^  a)  Goethe  emphasizes  the  idea  of  cause,  and 
Tises  the  acc.  where  to-day  the  idea  of  contemporaneity  seems  more  prominent  and 
the  employment  of  the  dat.  more  common. 

2.  With  the  accusative : 

A.  Denoting  motion  toward  a  point  above  something :  ^er  $lb(er  erl^ebt  ft(^ 
über  bie  üBolfen. 

(a)  A  heaping  up  of  something  over  something  eise,  hence  repetition, 
ufon^  afteri  @r  Raufte  eine  @ünbe  über  bie  anbere.  3(^  l;abe  i^n  einmal  über  ba^ 
anbere  genxirnt. 

{b)  Superiority :  !Der  9l{ajor  ge^t  über  ben  Hauptmann  A  major  is  higher  than 
a  captain.    3ufrteben^eit  ge^t  über  üleid^tum. 

B.  Diffusion  or  extension  over  a  given  surface,  usually  with  contact :  @ie 
breitet  ben  Xevpic^  über  ben  gugboben.  JDa6  ©affer  get)t  über  bie  Süiefen.  3>er 
^c^toeifi  ffofi  über  fein  ®e{td^t.  ®r  nnxr  über  ben  gangen  2eib  tounb,  nag.  Figura- 
tively: Unglü(f  {«mmt  über  mi(^.  @r  fiel  über  mi^  ^tt  He  pitched  into  me 
(abused  me). 
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(a)  Power,  authorit^,  supervision  over  a  given  domain,  field :  üäfax  V^rf^i* 
über  bie  fRomer.  SBet  Sei^jtg  ftegten  bie  ^erbünbeten  über  bie  ^njofen.  5Der  Stitäq 
übn  ba«  8anb,  b«  SlufK^er  über  bie  Slrbeiter. 

(d)  Mental  activ'ity  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  matter  in 
question,  on,  adou^:  Dr.  ^ermann  S9aumgart  Ji^at  ein  93u(&  über  ®oet^rd  „Sao^' 
aef^rieben.  $rofeffor  @4mibt  liefi  (lectures)  über  (SCeftrt^ttat.  ^(^  fprcci^  übet 
(at  some  length,  while  )>on  x«^  imply  mere  mention)  ettiKid.  @t  »eip  mauätti 
bar  über  He  knows  a  good  deal  about  it    Compare  Don,  c  in  229. 2. 

C.  A  passing  over  and  beyond  a  certain  limit :  ll>er  ^oge(  pog  übtr  botf  ^itf. 
Figuratively :  S)ad  ge^t  über  meinen  Q3er jlanb,  meine  Sßegriffe,  meinen  ^crtioiit.  mdat 
Stxä^t,  &c  3(^  fann  H  mäft  übtti  ^erj  bringen.  (St  lebt  über  feine  S^i^tsifjc 
(beyond  bis  means). 

{a)  A  passing  by  pr  through,  and  then  beyond,  vta:  (Sr  rei^  über  ^mbins 
naq  Bonbon. 

{d)  Excess  in  amount,  weight,  measure,  number,  &c.,  cver^  tidove^  m^n 
/han,  upwards  of\  Qlr  ^  über  fein  Q^ermcgen  (more  than  bis  wealth  justified 
him  in  giving).  @te  tfi  über  af(e  SBefc^reibung  fc^ön.  Q7d  UHiren  über  fünf^i^ 
$erfonen  ba.  IDie  (Rebe  bauerte  über  eine  Stnnbe.  Überbie^  (in  the  eig^hteenth 
Century  sometimes  überbem',  after  the  analogy  of  gubem)  moreover. 

D.  Oftime: 

(a)  Represents  a  future  event  as  to  take  place  after  the  dose  of  a  given 
period  of  time :  ^vxit  über  ad^t  Xage  (a  week  from  to-day)  »erbe  t^  tPicbiT 
fommen.  Thus  l^eute  über«  3a^r,  or  without  beute,  über«  3a^r,  ^eute  über  brti 
3Öo(^en,  übermorgen  day  after  to-morrow,  &c.  Formerly  also  with  reference  to 
past  time,  after  \  ^mad^  vber  bre))  \<xx  \  !am  i^  gen  3enifa(em  (Gal.  i.  i8). 

UfS  Excess  of  time :  über  (more  than)  eine  SBo<!^e,  über  ein  3a^r,  &c. 

(c)  In  a  few  expressions,  duration^  the  prep.  Standing  in  oase  of  9ta(bt 
before,  with  other  words  after  the  noun :  (Ir  blieb  über  IRad^t.  5Den  ganges 
Sommer  über  x^x  i^  auf  bem  Sanbe. 

E.  Cause :  SJ^an  fo((  ft(!^  nie  über  ba«  tlnglücf  eine«  Stenfd^en  freuen.  3(^  erflamtfe 
über  (at)  btefe  )}lö|It(^e  (Irfc^einung.  Earlier  in  the  period  we  find  also  tfae 
dative  here :  Sßnb  er  . . .  n>ar  betrübet  vber  item  verflocften  Herren  (Mark  üL  5). 

Note.  Also  an  w.  dat.  denotes  canse.  The  difference  betweeu  an  and  über  in  tlns 
respect  is  ia  general  that  an  denotes,  in  accordance  with  its  meaning  of  a  dose 
approach  or  contact,  a  closer  and  more  intimate  relation  than  übet :  ®r  ^arb  üb  Ctser 

SRervenfranr^eit.    SKan  lac^t  über  einen  ^ivx  ^\%. 

unter»  i.  With  the  dative : 

A.  A  Position  below,  under  something:  %tt  ^nnb  liegt  unter  beut  Dfn. 
JDer  ^unb  fii^r  bettenb  unter  (from  under)  ber  Söanf  ]^er«or.  Figuratively :  3n  ber 
J^enntni«  be«  ^ateinifd^en  fiel^e  \^  unter  i^m. 

(d)  Dependence,  Subordination  :  ^ie  feufjten  unter  bem  ^Drucfe  ber  ^errfi^. 
IDer  «el^rling  jiel^t  unter  ber  «eitiing  be«  ÜÄeifler«. 

ip)  Below  a  certain  degree,  niunber,  value,  &c. :  Unter  fünf§ig  Warf  fann  t($ 
bie  Sßare  ntc^t  geben.  9(n  mannen  Orten  blieb  bie  Xeilnal^me  unter  ber  Chmammg. 
öin  Äinb  unter  ge^n  Sauren.    JDa«  ijl  unter  (beneath)  alter  Äritif. 

(c)  Contemporaneity :  äJ^anci^e  f(!^(afen  unter  ber  $rebt^qt  ein.  Unter  AarUV. 
{Regierung  toar  Slntn)erpen  bie  lebenbigfie  unb  ^errlid^lie  @tabt  in  ber  SBelt. 

Note.  Synonymons  with  unter  is  tväbtenb.  The  latter  usnally  expresses  daratioo, 
while  unter  may  denote  also  only  a  point  of  time  :  S)er  ^afriflan  f(^Iief  toa^rtub  ber 
$rebtgt,  but  (5r  ging  unter  ber  $rebigt  l^inau«. 

(d)  Very  commonly  used  to  add  some  attendant  circumstance :  S)er  ihroafe 
»erfd^ieb  unter  (in)  luftigen  ©d^mer^en.  3^  moüte  i^n  unter  öier  fXugen  fprr<^ 
3(^  Ite^  i^m  ba«  ©elb  unter  (on)  btefer  Sebtngung.    @r  tat  e«  unter  meinem  SHames. 

(i)  Classification,  under  the  headofby\  Unter  „  Htm  "  (efen  toir  ufm.  We  find 
(in  the  dictionary)  under  the  head  of  "  arm,''  &c.  So«  ver^^  ^te  imtct 
btefem  $lu«bm((  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  this  expression  ? 
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B.  Position  in  the  midst  of,  among  (aee  NoU  2,  under  itoifd^).:  3<l|  faf 
unter  beit  Sufi^cm.  (Bl  fic^t  viel  Unfraut  nntrr  bem  9Be{|m.  Unter  )tpei  UBeln  snnf 
»an  bad  Heinere  tod^Ien. 

C.  Often  used  instead  of  a  partitive  gen. :  Unter  (of)  öden  ®etr&nfen  \^ 
SBolfer  ba<  gefunbefie.    See  also  141. 2.  Note. 

2*  With  the  accusative : 

A  Movement  to  a  point  below  or  under  something:  S)fr  4^nnb  (egte  fl^ 
ttttter  bie  Sßan!.  9Bir  fe^en  mi<  unter  ben  ^nm.  (Br  tonrbe  in  ber  ^^xXt  unter 
(in  rank)  feinen  SBrubet  gefej^t. 

(a)  Change  to  a  condition  of  dependence,  Subordination :  Unter  biefe«  3^4 
totrb  man  eui^  Beugen.    @te  {teilten  ben  SBerbred^et  unter  bie  SlnfflAt  ber  $oU)e{. 

B.  Movement  toward  a  position  in  Üie  midst  of  sometning,  amongx  34 
fe^te  mtd^  unter  bie  3uf(^ner. 

(a)  A  belonnng  to  a  group :  %tt  Jtrteg  gel^ött  unter  bU  gripten  äBcL  34  S&^e 
i^n  unter  meine  ^reunbt. 

(^)  Distribution :  2>er  9Bo]|(t&ti0e  verteilt  ®e(b  unter  bie  9rmen. 

3.  With  the  ^nitive  in  unterbeffen  in  the  mearUimey  while^  and  sometimes 
in  a  few  expressions  of  time :  unter  WTen«  (Adelimg)  during  the  meaL  3n  ber 
Si^ol^nnng  »ot  au^  «i<C  S3efu4  unter  ^g9  (Hauptmann's  Michael  Krämer^ 
Act  iv). 

Mt«  I.  With  the  dative: 

(a)  Position  in  front  o^  in  front  of,  hefore^  in  the  sighi  of  at  the  siege  of: 
IDer  4unb  liegt  )9or  ber  ^ontftur.  IDer  SBerbre^er  crf^ten  vor  bem  üH^ter.  93or  ®ott 
nnb  ber  Sßelt  fftafBar  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  world.  (5r  Ret  vor 
Slid^monb.  Activity  or  motion  in  front  of :  ^  rebete  vor  einer  grofkn  SBerfamnu 
luna.    €ie  l^aBcn  i^n  vot  unferm  ^au^  vorbeigetragen. 

(b)  Surpassing  in  dq;ree.  rank,  value,  hence  also  precedence :  ®(e  toor  vor 
allen  bie  @4ön{te.  <5r  ^t  mtd^  vor  (more  than)  allen  anberen  beleibigt.  Sßor  ollen 
IDtd^tem  gebührt  il^m  ber  $m<.  ^  ffit  viele«  vor  feinem  fBruber  voran«  He  has 
many  advantages  over  his  brother. 

{c)  Applied  to  time,  äefore^  ago^  since^  bachyprior^  ahead  ofi  (St  fam  Vor 
feinem  ^erm  an.  (Bin  SBiertel  vor  6  U6t,  vor  einiger  Seit  some  time  ago,  vor  nun 
^^n  Salden  now  ten  years  since,  vor  einigen  3a^en  a  few  years  back,  vor  (prior) 
ber  (SinfüBrnng  ber  (9a«(atemen.  9Rofe«  lebte  vor  (Sljd^u«.  S)u  fommft  vor  (ahead 
of)  ber  3ett. 

{d)  Reference  to  something  which  Stands  before  one  in  such  a  manner  or 
condition  as  to  cause  fright,  horror,  avcrsion,  or  before  which  pne  must 
defend  or  protect  himself :  iM  Jtinb  furd^tet  ft(^  (is  afraid  of)  vor  bem  ^unbe. 
Stande  l^Ben  (Bfel  vor  l^albro^  9leif(^.  IDem  Seigen  ift  Banae  vor  bem  Xobe.  (Sr 
flicht  vor  (from)  bem  ffeinbe.  3<l|  1^  fein  ®e^mni^  vor  S^nen.  S^imm  bi(^  vot 
i^m  in  H^t.  SBatme  Jtletbet  f Afi(^  vor  J^dlte.  3^  ttamte  i^n  vor  bem  SRenfd^en. 
See  also  au<,/in  229. 2,    Also  awe :  Hd^tung  vor  einem  or  ettoxi^  ^aben. 

(e)  Cause  in  a  number  of  set  expressions, /^t,  on  account  of  with :  ^wa  fann 
vot  ®(^mer|  unb  vot  greube  »einen.  Skt^  $eri  f(^lua  mit  vor  Banger  dhivartuna. 
(Sr  fonnte  vor  @(^mer)  ni(^t  f^lafen.  Gr  fommt  vor  Sef Aäften  ni^t  )u  fi^  felbjt. 
(5t  fle^t  ben  Salb  vot  lautet  SB&umen  ni^t.    (5t  i^  rot  vor  (with)  3<tn. 

2.  With  the  accusative  to  express  motion  toward  a  point  or  position  before 
something,  literally  and  figuratively :  2)et  ^nnb  lec^  jtd^  vot  bte  ^au^tfit.  Qt 
f^nt  bie  $fetbe  vot  ben  Sßagen.  ^9Xi  bringt  bte  ^ad^e  vot  ben  (Rietet.  Qt 
»itft  feine  $erlen  vot  bie  @&ne.  ^  ttitt  vot  ben  (Rif  (breach).  (5r  fpra^  vor  {td^ 
^tn  He  talked  to  himself.    For  €^ritt  vor  @d^ritt  see  für,  b  in  2d0.  .    « 

)t9ifc^eti  with  the  dat.  or  acc.  according  as  xest  or  movement  toward  is 
expressed,  corresponding  in  meaning  to  English  between :  @te  faf  gtoifAen 
mir  unb  ij^rem  ^mber.  (Sr  i^  ^toifd^  20  Bi<  30  3a^ren  alt.  @ie  fe^e  fid^  gtoifd^en 
mtd^  unb  i^ren  Smber.  When  it  is  a  question  of  movement  between  objects  on 
eiäer  side,  atotfd^en  with  the  dat  is  used,  often  in  connection  with  some  adverb 
as  ^in,  bnt4  &c.:  3mif((ien  ben  iHtd^^len  l^in  fi^en  fie  loicbet  auf  ben' 
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Sudoang  |u  (Fontane's  Var  dem  Sturm,  IV,  cbap.  zxv).  ^ie  9laltDoct  Farn  U 
i^iqttt,  ^  def(^rieen :  „  9Ux%tmfpnt  dltt^ ! "  loie  fte  jloifc^  i^nen  bur^d^ne  (Dse 
Frapan's  Mamsell  Biene).  ®te  fielet  auf  iinb  taxmbelt  in  ttefan  Sinnen  |iotff^  ta 
®rdbem  (Heer's  Der  König  der  Bemina,  III).  The  dative  is  also  used  vitä 
verbs  of  motion  where  the  idea  of  position  is  prominent:  Unb  fc^scfi  i^ 
ntad^tlo^  fänt  bec  J^onlg  be«  (Sieiirge«  (i.e.  ber  $(b(rr)  ütotfc^m  ban  ®eg  anb  ba 
Sßalb  auf  bte  grüne  Statte  (ib.,  II).    See  also  1. 4,  last  German  sentence. 

Note  I.  Also  unter  can  be  lued  of  two  iostead  of  iwifiü^en,  if  the  nenn  is  ioond  Ib 
the  plural  in  a  coUective  sense  indnding  both  parti^bot  never  if  two  noans  aie  taks 
separatelv :  Qfd  entfianb  ein  Streit  aioifc^en  bem  Sxanne  unb  ber  fftau,  or  ivifitts 
Beiben  Gpeleuten,  or  unter  ben  ^^fX^xava. 

Note  3.  Stoifc^en  does  not  mean  exclasively  beiween  two  ebfects^  but  may  also  idb 
to  more  than  two.  In  this  case,  it  diffen  from  unter  in  that  the  bitter  indicita 
a^confosed  mingling,  a  mass,  while  the  former  infen  that  Üie  different  obgects  la  ooe 
groap  are  homogeneons,  and  hence  the  introdnctioa  of  a  foieign  object  into  ihor 
xnidst  giyes  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  twofold  division :  C^in  @4tt>amt  Spa|^  üob  vt 
erBojIem,  enbfofen  ®e)n>itf(^er  ou^inanber,  tote  fte  gtoiften  fie  fitBt  (Ilse  Fnpa's 
Mamsell  Biene).  @ein  ^VÄ  ftreifte  ben  iunjsen  ©elel^rtcn,  ber  fo  oergnügi  imb  iKxtcnk 
X\&i  gwifd^en  ber  e^rfamen  SÄneiberfantilie  faf.  Also  as  in  ^English  to  eiq»ess  ^ 
idea  of  inänndual  relations  between  moie  than  two :  SSerfe^r  gto>if$en  9lationcs. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

Definition  and  Ci-AssincATioN. 

232.  I.  A  conjunction  is  a  particle  used  to  connect  sentenoes  or 
the  elements  of  a  sentence.  Conjunctions  are  divided,  as  in  Englisfa, 
into  co-ordinate  and  subordinate. 

2,  Classification,  however,  as  to  their  influence  upon  word-order 
in  the  sentence  is  a  better  method  of  grouping  conjunctions  for 
practical  reasons.  The  particular  word-order  required  by  certain 
classes  of  conjunctions  is  in  part  explained  by  their  origin  and 
development  Originally  a  few  conjunctions  as  außer  and  o^e 
except  were  prepositions,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  adv^lis 
or  of  adverbial  nature,  Certain  adverbs  not  only  pertormed  their 
function  of  adverb  within  their  own  sentence,  but  also  served  to 
connect  in  thought  the  proposition  in  which  they  stood  with  the 
preceding  or  following.  Thus  many  conjunctions  still  show  traces 
of  their  adverbial  nature  in  that  like  adverbs  they  have  great 
freedom  of  position  as  is  illustrated  in  284,  and  also  cause  inverted 
word-order  when  they  introduce  the  sentence :  2Bir  n>aren  cfeen  oou 
^ifti^e  aufgeflanben,  ^a  ttat  er  in  bad  3iinmer  We  had  just  arisen  from 
the  table  when  he  entered  the  room.  While  the  co-ordinate 
conjunctions  thus  retained  the  free  position  and  influence  upon 
word-order  which  they  possessed  as  adverbs,  the  subordinate  con- 
junctions developed  in  course  of  time  guite  differently,  and  at 
present  can  only  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  dependent  clause 
and  require  the  verb  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  clause :  3(^  muf 
ge^en,  n^eil  \^  (Eile  ^aBe.  In  contradistinction  to  these  adverbial 
conjunctions  with  their  different  manner  of  influencing  word-order 
are  the  pure  co-ordinate  connectives  which  influence  in  no  way 
word-order^  such  as  unb  and,  ober  or,  cXm  but,  &a    . 
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Thus  the  position  of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  a  subordinate  clause 
introduced  by  a  subordinate  conjunction  is  imperative,  while  on 
the  öther  händ  co-ordinate  conjunctions  with  regard  to  their 
influence  upon  the  word-order  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
pure  co-ordinates,  adverbial  co-ordinates,  and  those  conjunctions 
^hich  admit  of  a  double  construction,  either  influencing  like 
idverbs  the  word-order,  or  leaving  it  undisturbed  after  the  manner 
3f  pure  co-ordinates. 

Pure  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions. 

233.  The  conjunctions  which  connect  sentences  or  parts  of 
sentences  of  like  rank,  and  do  not  disturb  the  word-order,  are : 

A.  The  pure  conjunctions  aber  but,  however,  affein  but,  benn  for,  ja  yes 
ndeed,  nämli«^  as,  since,  ober  or,  fonbern  but,  unb  and,  enhveber  —  ober  either 

—  or  (see  e) ;  and  the  forms  now  frequentiy  used  as  co-ordinate  connec- 
ives :  tote,  fotoie,  ebenfo  loie,  ebenfo,  tote  auc^  (all  in  a  general  way  «  unb,  with 
¥hich  they  often  altemate  in  the  same  sentence)  anä,  and  also,  and  likewisey 
xs  well  as,  fotoo^l  —  ol«  (au^),  or  fo»o^(  —  toie  (audb)  iolA  —  and,  ebenfo  —  tote 
hlh  —  and,  toie  —  fo  dolh  —  and,  nic^t  fowo^t  —  aii  (or  a(tf  \>ie(me^r)  not  so  muck 

—  as,  and  the  adverbial  conjunctions  beiie^ung^eife  (bejto.),  begie^ntli^»  tefpefti'oe 
[xtfp.)  or  as  the  case  may  be,  the  one  so,  the  other  so,  auf  er  (225. 2),  anflatt 
[225. 2),  aufgenommen  except,  all  of  which  differ  from  the  preceding  pure 
ronjunctipns  m  that  they  do  not  usually  connect  independent  sentences,  each 
:ontaining  a  verb,  but  only  parts  of  the  sentence  of  like  rank,  and  hence 
;annot  influence  the  word-order.  Of  these  koie  and  foioie  are  in  fact  sub- 
)rdinate  conjunctions:  see/,  below.  Also  a(<  and  loie  in  the  combination 
btoo^C  —  al0  (or  toie)  are  subordinate  conjunctions,  but  to-day  they  usually 
:onnect  only  parts  of  sentences.  Slufer  sometimes  connects  two  complete 
)ropositions  without  influencing  the  word-order ;  see  example  below.  We 
nore  commonly  find  here  aufer  toemt  or  aufet  baf,  with  transposed  word-order, 
br  such  a  clause  is  really  subordinate. 

£xs. :  3(^  gel^e  ni(^t  aud,  benn  ic^  bin  fran!  I  do  not  go  out  of  the  house, 
br  I  am  sick.  SDa^  !BiIb  bet  Xoten  totd^  ni^t  au0  meiner  @ee(e,  ja  etf  fle^t  noc^ 
feilte  vor  mit.  992ein  SBtuber  ^t  no(^  eine  SBer^inberung,  nämüc^  fein  S^^ultfle^ret 
»irb  l^ettte  fommen.  (Sntn>eber  er  koirb  ben  einen  Raffen  unb  ben  anbem  lieben,  ober  er 
Dirb  einem  anfangen  unb  ben  anbem  verödeten.  Stoir^en  ^ogen,  bad  flet^  eine  ^loeifef^ 
lafl  beutf^e  Stabt  »ar,  unb  !£rient  liegt  bad  ©ebiet,  too  beutfd^e  unb  itahenifd^e 
B)>rac^e  toie  ^Rationalität  ftd^  ab^renjien  unb  mifc^en.  9lnf  ben  fübUd^en  ^albtnfeln 
on)ie  tn  Süb^Sranheid^  Wyjik/i  bte  Su^t  bet  (ifet  unb  9)lau(tiere.  3m  aKgemeinen 
ß  baa  J^Iima  (@^ina4)  ein  btnnenlänbifc^ed,  burd^  bte  öfllid^e  Sage  bed  IBanbe^  ftarf 
»eeinfluf  t :  ^eige  @ommet  unb  IsiXt  SQßtnter,  ebenfo  in  ben  nörbtiMen  koie  in  ben  fub« 
id^flen  ©egenben  be^  (Rei^ed.  Sotoo^I  fein  93ater  altf  aud^  feine  S0{uttet  famen. 
>iet  koat  e6  i^iemHc^  tu^tg  foiool^I  bei  Xage  trie  bei  9^a^t  (Rodenberg).  3)abur(^ 
i.e.  its  Position)  ifl  SRünd^en  n)ie  ber  ^auptfi^  für  bte  @r)eugung  beö  9lattona(^ 
;ettanfd  fo  bet  groge  ®etreibemarft  93a)9ernd  geworben.  Slic^t  fotto^t  bie  fd^Iec^te 
yinan)))em)altung  al0  ))te(me^r  bie  ga^Ireic^en  Jtriege  l^ben  baa  Sanb  mit  biefer 
B^utbenlaft  befd|fioert.  ^ie  ^rtidetie  unb  JTatMiüerie  mug  mit  i^ren  Jtanonen  be^io. 
begie^ung^etfe)  $ferben  gut  umguge^en  n)t1fen  The  artillery  and  cavalry  must 
310W  how  to  handle  well  their  cannons  or  horses  as  the  case  may  be.  ^et 
3atet  tefp.  (tefpeftioe)  93ormunb  l^at  bafuc  gu  forgen  The  father  or  guardian,  as 
he  case  may  be,  must  provide  for  this.  3^  ^be  für  %x\%  unb  9Karie(!^en  eine 
S(!^ad^te(  @o(baten  be^w.  eine  $uppe  mitgebracht  I  brought  Fritz  and  Marie  each 
i  present,  the  one  a  box  of  toy  soldiers,  the  other  a  doli.  9i((e  freuen  ft<9, 
jidgenommen  bu.    3(^  ruft  a((e,  angenommen  bi^.    ®an)  beflimmt  koetbe  i<^  foffimen, 

Ees 
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auf  et  xäf  toäre  tot  (Felix  Schwanenbtirg).    For  another  esämple  of  the  ose  d 
aufer  to  connect  two  propositions,  see  225«  2.  a. 

a.  Sometimes  unb  is  omitted  and  replaced  by  f,  when  two  names  are  to 
be  associated  with  one  work  or  undertaking,  either  as  co-workers  or  to  repre- 
sent  one  as  the  original  worker  and  the  other  as  the  one  who  has  cairkd  it 
on  after  the  author's  death :  fritif^e  %u9Qaht  )>on  ^a^maxms3!tanän,  bcr  S>etdmli^ 
entwurf  von  @(!^mij^«®eiger,  &c. 

d.  The  three  words  aber,  afCrin,  fonbetn  difTer  from  each  other  in  meamiig. 
@onbem  is  only  used  after  a  negative,  and  introduces  a  contradictory  stale* 
ment,  while  aber,  which  is  used  after  either  an  affirmative  or  n^^ative  pro- 
position,  concedes  the  Statement  of  the  first  propositlon,  and  introduces 
a  limitation  or  a  contrast :  dt  ift  titelt  tetc^,  fonbem  arm  He  is  not  rieh,  bot 
poor.  (5c  loar  gtoar  nid^t  ftanf,  aber  bo^  ni(!^t  bain  aufgelegt  He  was  to  be  sme 
not  sick,  but  still  he  did  not  feel  like  it  (Sr  iji  arm,  aber  el^rlic^  He  is  poor, 
but  honest«  $lber  and  aUein  have  the  same  general  meaning»  bat  the  latter 
is  much  less  used,  hence  more  forcible  in  niakin^  a  contrasting  Statement: 
3<^  tt>ar  bei  i^m,  aHein  id^  traf  i^n  ni(^t  an  I  was  at  bis  house,  but  did  not  find 
him  at  home.  $lber  has  also  a  broader  meaning  than  oütin ;  the  latter 
always  introduces  some  limitation  to  the  preceding  proposition«  while  the 
former  may  also  introduce  something  different  from  the  preceding  propositioB 
without  limiting  it :  dr  loar  ein  groger  Se(bl^,  adein  er  befaf  ni^t  bie  <iaBe 
umfaffenber  S3cred^nung  He  was  a  great  general,  but  yet  he  did  not  possess  the 
gift  of  comprehensive  calculation.  StUin  aber  mein  It  is  small,  but  it  is  mine. 
9be(  toar  ein  ^trt,  JTain  aber  ein  Hdermann  Abel  was  a  shepherd,  Cain  was  a 
busbandman.  Slber  is  also  often  (especially  in  the  Bible)  used  without  ex- 
pressing  any  especial  emphasis  or  contrast,  merely  to  take  up  in  a  nev 
sentence  the  thread  of  the  story :  llDer  Teuffel  aber  f))ra^  )u  fm  (i^m) — Luke  iv.  3. 

c.  9l&mU(^  does  not  always  introduce  the  proposition,  but  Stands  evoi 
more  frequently  after  the  verb,  and  aber  has  a  still  greater  freedom  of  podtioo, 
as  it  may  be  introduced  at  almost  any  point  without  influendng  the  woid- 
order :  3d^  fonnte  ibn  nt^t  fpre^en,  er  loar  nämti^  franf  I  could  not  see  him  as 
he  was  sick.  3(^  l^ofte  e^ ;  idf  fanb  mid^  aber  get&uf^t  I  had  hope,  but  I  fooad 
myself  disappointed. 

ä.  The  proposition  following  unb  has  usually  normal  order,  whether  the 
preceding  one  has  inverted  or  normal  order.  Sometimes,  however,  we  find 
the  question  order  after  unb  as  a  survival  of  an  older  construction,  whidi 
allowed  a  verb  to  introduce  a  proposition  if  it  was  to  be  emphaäzed,  ky 
nearer  in  thought,  or  if  it  came  to  the  front  by  the  removal  of  the  subjecS 
towards  the  end  of  the  proposition  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  With  emphasis 
upon  the  verb :  S^r  ^ert  ifl  )>or  brei  3a:^ren  toea,  unb  l^ört  unb  fielet  man  ni^ti  wi 
t^m  (Goethe*s  Sfel/Of  1,  i).  Stoifd^en  bem  ifleebtatt  (trio)  fnnfelte  c«  tot  mb 
Xilhaqn  SSorjä^tigen  au^  bet  Slaf^e  unb  bem  ®lafe  unb  bufTete  t$  fdfig  (Kasbeks 
Pechiin^  II,  chap.  x).  With  emphasis  upon  subject :  3^  I^Be  @(!^(ffbni4 
gelitten  auf  bet  ungeflümeu  @ee  biefet  9Be(t,  bte  Hoffnungen  meine«  ttlvBui  ^b'  i4 
mfiffen  fe^en  in  ben  ©runb  finfen,  unb  blieb  mit  nid^t«  übrig  a(4  bte  niaxtcnik 
(Srinnemng  \\cti  Sßerlufte«  (Schiller's  Räuber^  3,  3).  For  fuUer  explanation  see 
25LII.  B.^.  Grammarians  often  condemn  this  construction,  idthough  it  is 
supported  by  the  usage  of  the  best  authors,  and  also  by  historical  coo- 
siaerations. 

e,  After  the  first  member  of  the  correlative  expression  entkoeber  —  ober  we 
also  find  (juite  frequently  the  inverted  word-order  (see  2d6) :  ^ntVKbet  tocda 
@ie  balb  einen  S9rief  von  mir  erl^ten,  ober  i(^  loerbe  {emanben  gu  S^nen  fi^itfeii. 

/.  The  conjunctions  koie,  fon)ie,  now  used  so  firequently  to  connect,  iike  uob, 
two  parts  of  a  sentence  of  like  rank,  are  in  fact  subordinate  conjunctions, 
as  appears  occasionally  when  they  stand  in  a  clause  containing  a  vcib,  in 
whidi  case,  as  after  genuine  subordinate  conjunctions,  the  verb  Stands  at 
the  end  of  the  clause :  %vct  ge^iligt  galt  bie  $erfon  be«  Aontg«,  loic  («  unb)  i^  oacl 
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^tic^crli^e  9tc^te  Bcittol^ntm.  The  verb  may  be  undentood,  in  which  case  the 
contracted  phrase  is  still  treated  as  a  subordinate  clause,  and  a  foUowing 
principal  proposition  has  inverted  order:  €ott>te  bte  ©d^iofia  jtinmal  gum 
»nitfd^en  (Reid^  fir^^tte]  ge^rtcn  andf  bie  9ltrber(aiibe  gunt  beutfc^en  d(et<^e.  Gene- 
rally,  however,  these  words  do  not  connect  propositions  each  containing 
a  verb  expressed  or  understood,  but  connect  only  parts  o£  a  sentence,  and  as 
they,  like  unb,  do  not  infiuence  the  word-order  they  aie  dassed  bere. 

£".  Often  several  conjunctions  are  used  together  with  the  combined  force 
cvf  them  all  in  a  way  that  i&  difficult  to  render  exactly  into  English.  Espe- 
cially  is  this  true  of  obtt  aber,  or  ober  aber  oietmel^r  ar  onthe  other  Handy  makmg 
more  emphatic  the  second  niember  of  the  disjunctive  phrase :  5Der  9lngerebete 
\BOiVL^\t  eine  @tunbe  (atig  ni^X,  ob  biefe  kounberliil^en,  toenn  au(^  fel^c  BöfCic^  vorge« 
6vad^ten  SDorte  toirHtd^  eine  $lrtigfeit  ober  aber  ))ie(nte^r  bie  f)>6ttifd^e  Einleitung  gu 
einer  ungeitgem&fen  ^erau^fotberung  fein  fottten  (Hopfen). 

B.  A  number  of  other  conjunctions  apparently  like  pure  connectives 
Introduce  a  proposition  or  connect  parts  of  a  sentence  without  disturbing  the 
word-order: 

a,  When  adverbial  conjunctions  connect  dÜTerent  subjects  of  one  and  the 
same  verb  or  different  parts  of  the  sentence  of  like  rank  they  do  not  disturb 
the  word-order,  but  when  there  is  more  than  one  verb,  and  they  thus  connect 
diflferent  propositions,  they  have  the  füll  force  of  adverbial  conjunctions : 
SBBeber  er  no(^  td^  toar  ba  Neither  he  nor  I  wert  there,  but  SDer  9leibtf(|e  ifl  toeber 
fn)^,  nod^  gönnt  et  anbem  eine  Sreube.  %t\{i  fein  %U\^,  ttxU  feine  (S)efd^irf(i(^fett, 
tei(6  fein  gute4  Setragen  gewinnen  i^nt  Hc^tuna  nnb  IBiebe,  but  Die  Jteiten  untenoarfen 
iid^  tet«  ben  droberem,  tei(d  erfauften  fte  ben  äeft$  i^red  Sanbetf  burd^  arof  e  Dpfer. 

b.  Often  even  when  there  are  two  disdnct  propositions  with  difierent  verbs, 
the  adverbial  conjunctions  may  introduce  a  proposition  or  follow  the  subject 
without  causing  inversion,  if  it  is  the  subjects  that  are  emphasized  or  con- 
trasted,  for  here  as  elsewhere  the  emphatic  word  takes  the  first  place  in  the 
proposition :   IDer  l^erotfc^e  nnb  (ber)  bramatifc^e  X)i^ter  ntad^en  bie  Erregung  ber 

xeibenfc^aften  |u  i^remvomel^mflenCSnbgmecfe IDer  Sabulift  l^tngegen  (or  hingegen 

ber  SÖBuIifi)  ^t  mit  unfern  IBeibenfd^aften  ntd^td  gn  tun,  fonbem  allein  mit  unferer 
(Srfenntniö.  dt  Billigte  bein  Sßerfa^rrn  nt(^t ;  aud^  bein  S3ater  binigte  e^  ni^t  He 
did  not  affirove  of  your  ffroceeeUng ;  also  your father  didnot  appraue  of  it^ 
but  when  the  emphasis  rests  upon  the  predicate  inversion  takes  place :  dr 
bittigte  bein  SSerfaljren  ni(!^t,  au^  nwttte  er  bi(^  loamen  He  did  not  afifirove  ofyour 
proceedingy  also  he  desiredto  wamyou,  Selbfl  even  always  lays  the  emphasis 
upon  the  subject  or  a  modifier  of  the  subject  when  it  precedes  the  verb,  and 
hence  in  spite  of  its  adverbial  nature  never  causes  inversion:  ©elbft  bie 
$jlan)e  toenbet  fi^  )um  Si^te.  @e(bft  bie  (Srmal^nung  be«  93atetd,  or  l!Die  (5r^ 
Mahnung  felbft  be<  Sater«,  or  Die  (Srma^nung  be«  Sater«  felbjt  fru(!^tete  ni<^t«. 

C.  The  following  explanatoiy  or  intensifyin^  conjunctions  (see  a,  below) 
do  not  iniluence  the  word-order  of  the  proposition :  al«,  or  more  commonlv 
mt  as,  such  as,  namentU(!^  or  alfo  particularly,  nämli^  namely,  to  wit,  fetbft 
even,  unb  gtoar  indeed,  even,  espectally,  and  that,  thcU  is  to  say,  gum  SeifpieC 
(}.  ^)for  example,  ba«  ^eift  (b.  ^.)  or  ba«  ifl  (b.  i.)  that  is,  gef(!^toeige  (first  pers. 
smg.  pres.  tense,  the  subject  t(^  being  understood)  benn  to  say  nothing  about, 
£xs.  $ln«  ber  ^ifmtKi  loerben  einmne  $rebufte  in  bebeutenber  SRenge  au«ge^^rt,  tote 
Ste^,  iedfe  n(nb)  f(o)  »(eiter).  Diefe  J^ranf^eit  ^at  \>erf(^iebene  Urfai^en,  a(«  Jt&Ite 
(Raffe,  3ug(u^.  Der  JtucfudP  te^t  anbern  Sögein,  namentltd^^  Heineren,  felbft  bem 
Saunfönig,  fein  di  in«  9left.  dtne  grofarttg  entn^idfelte  Sabrtfation  in  Sebenoaren 
(alfo  @(^u)^en,  j^nbfd^u^en  uf».)  liefert  für  Stanfreid^  einen  ®ewinnüberf(^u{i,  ber 
ben  S^ert  ber  dinfu^r  überfleigt.  Die  9Kebt,)in  n>irfte  faum  (inbemb,  gefc^toetge  benn 
befriebigcnb.    ^^t  ^ält  ein  jüngerer  SX^ann  ntd^t  au«,  gef(^n)eige  ein  alter. 

a.  These  conjunctions  belong  here  only  when  they  connect  parts  of  sen- 
tences  not  containing  a  verb,  and  add  to  a  preceding  word  an  appositional, 
explanatory,  or  intensifying  word  or  phrase»    These  phrases  as  appositional 
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phrases  in  general  are  eqoal  to  a  subordinate  clause»  but  the  conjunctioBS 
themselves  resemble  in  tbeir  use  more  the  pure  connectives,  as  they  do  cot 
affect  the  word-order. 

ö,  Sometimes  ald  is  followed  by  the  paiticularizing  adv.  ba  and  also  bj  t 
verb,  all  three  together  containing  the  meaning  such  as:  „ SBiftualtrn?  ^  fro^ 
W&alir^  (name)  \>rrblüfft.  „  9lun  {a,  ef boxe  ^egcnfi&nbe/'  trflärtc  @ufe  (name)  lo^cift, 
„  aU  ba  finb :  Jtaffre,  m^ji,  ^t\A,  ®nt^,  ©^malg/' 


Adverbial  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions. 

S84.  Adverbial  conjunctions  (except  those  enumerated  in  296^ 
like  true  adverbs,  generally  cause  inversion  when  they  introduce  the 
proposition,  and  have  also  in  large  part  the  freedom  of  position  of 
adverbs.  Hence  these  conjunctions  can  occupy  almost  any  position 
in  the  proposition  except  the  place  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb :  &r  iß  reiti^,  ba^er  Braucht  er  (,  or  et  braucht  bal^r)  fol^e  ^udgobca 
ni(^t  ju  freuen.  If  some  other  modifier  of  the  verb  is  for  emphasis 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  proposition  in  which  the  conjunctkn 
Stands,  the  conjunction  must  stand  in  some  position  afler  the  verb 
and  subject :  S)iefen  S^enfti^en,  ber  iä)  in  aBirHi^feit  Bin,  fennft  bu  locto, 
no(^  liebfl  bu  i^n  (R.  Huch's  Vita  somnium  breve,  l,  p.  8). 

235.  The  following  are  the  principal  adverbial  conjunctions,  whidi  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes : 
A  Copulative : 
o.  Connecting  propositions  of  equal  value :  aud^,  also,  aufctbein' 


iubent'  moreover.  überbied' furthermore,  bedgfet^'en  likewise,  tt>ebet —  vo^  neither 
—  nor :  (5t  ffot  ttne  reiche  Sfrau ;  auf  etbem  ^  er  felbfi  ein  gcof  e<  IBemtogni. 

AW«.  The  conjanction  attd^  does  not  onlj  correspond  to  English  alsa^  hat  hts 
developed  ouite  a  rieh  störe  of  adverbial  and  conjunctional  meanings,  the  moct 
idiomatic  of  which  are  here  given : — (I)  It  often  has  the  foroe  of  too,  and  together 
with  a  negative  the  force  of  ^f^r :  id)  au(^  I/ao,  idf  au(^  ni(^t  norL  (2)  Often  «*a«s: 
Sltt((  bet  ®ebulbtg{le  fann  bad  nid^t  au^^alten.  (8^  It  adds  generalizine  force  to 
pronouns  and  adverbs :  9Det  et  cmäi  fei  whoever  he  may  bey  tpo  et  au<tf  fei  wheresoefer 
it  may  be.  (4)  It  introducea  or  Stands  within  a  proposition  to  indiotte  that  the 
Statement  foUows  or  should  follow  as  a  natural  result  of  the  one  immediately  pieoedii^: 
5Dte  9la4vi4t  ifi  feltfam,  au4  (glaubt  niemanb  baran  The  report  is  very  stränge,  and 
indeed  no  one  believes  it  3c^  totU  bir  ))er)ei{fm,  nut  mu^t  bu  e<  au^  ni^t  totte 
tun  I  will  forgive  yon  this  time,  but  mind  you  do  not  do  it  again.  (5)  It  is  oftcn 
nsed  in  one  proposition  to  confirm  a  preceding  one:  (A)  (Sr  flebt  fe^t  gutmütig  ml 
fB)  IDatf  ift  er  au((  (A^  He  looks  very  good-natured.  (B)  And  so  he  is.  —  (A)  (fr 
ifl  gar  ntd^t  bumm.  (B)  ^ad  babe  i^  au(^  tii^t  gefagt,  nut  bag  er  Böd^fl  na^Idfüg  tft 
(A)  He  is  not  at  all  stupid.  (B)  I  did  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  he  is,  only  that  he 
is  very  careless.  (6)  It  Stands  after  the  verb  in  a  proposition  giving  the  reason  for  a 
preceding  proposition  :  S)iefer  (Ring  ift  fe^t  ftfion.  ©t  foftet  au4  viel  This  ring  is  vtry 
öeautiful,  It  ought  to  be,  it  cost  a  good  round  sum,  Hence  it  is  often  used  in  reproaches 
as  the  reproach  gives  the  reason  for  the  discontent  feit :  ^n  fannfi  (abet)  and^  nie  bes 
SRunb  l^atten  It*s  too  provokin? ,  yon  never  can  keep  your  month  shut.  (7)  It  is  often 
used  in  questions  to  indicate  doubt  as  to  whether  the  actnal  reality  is  in  harmonj 
or  will  harmonize  with  somebody*s  conception  of  it :  £a{l  bu  an^  tt>o|fl  bebaut,  1004  bn 
niirrätfl?  Are  you  sure  you  have  considered  well  what  yon  adviseme?  SBir{l  bu  el 
au^  tun  ?  Will  you  be  sure  to  do  it  ?  Such  a  doubt  can  also  take  the  form  of  a 
subordinate  clause  introduced  by  toenn,  such  as  is  used  in  wishes :  SDenn  et  nut  au4  }> 
^aufe  ifl !  I  hope  he  is  at  home,  but  I  fear  he  is  not.  (8)  It  is  used  ironiöjly :  3(^t 
ifl  ed  au4  gerabe  Seit  baju  1  This  is  a  pretty  time  for  such  things  1 
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h.  The  second  proposition  more  emphatic  or  intensive  than  the  first: 
n      naiitent(t(!^  particularly,  btfonbertf  especially. 

c.  Ordinal  conjunctions :  rrfl  first,  (t^letiö  or  nfUid^  in  the  first  place,  gtvettentf 
secondly,  &c.,  fobann'  in  the  next  place,  bann  then,  fcmrt  farther,  batauf 

E      thereupon,  gule^f  at  last,  enbli^  finaily,  balb  —  balb  now — now:  (Srfl  Bejinn'l, 

E     bann  beginn'^. 

The  ordinal  conjunctions  formed  firom  numerals,  as  ctflcn^  or  ftfUi<!^ 
§toeiten^,  &c^  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  pause,  and  in  print  are  then  cut 
off  by  a  comma,  in  which  case  they  do  not  cause  inversion*:  Cft^Iic^,  3efn< 
löfle  mit  f6axfem  ^6^\ii  bie  S3evbinbung  bor  (St^if  mit  bem  dnf  eten  Jhtltud  nnb 
ben  te^nif4^teügtöfen  Übungen  . . .  Stontend,  n  ge^t  übctaK  in  bnt  flttUd^m  ffxagen 
auf  btc  a!Dur)e(,  b.  1^.  auf  bie  ©ejtnnung  )uriuf  (Hamack's  Dcu  Wesen  des 
Christentums^  vierte  Vorlesung). 

d.  Partitive  conjunctions :  teil«  —  teil«  partly  —  partly,  eine0tei(«  —  anbemieil«, 
or  einerfeit«  —  anbet(et)reit«  on  the  one  hand  — on  the  other  hand:  (Reifen  tfl 
immer  nitj^ti^ ;  einetfeit«  berci^ert  man  babur^  feine  J^enntniffe,  anberfeit«  fidrft  e« 
ben  Jtör)>er  nnb  erweitert  ba«  ©ernüt. 

B.  Adversative :  (restricting  or  limiting  the  contents  of  the  previous  pro- 
position) ^inge'gen,  balfttnge'gen,  and  bage'grn  on  the  contrary,  übrigen«  more- 
over,  gleitbioo^l  or  benno<^  yet,  however,  notwithstanding,  nevertheless,  irotbenf 
in  spite  ot  that,  beffenun'gcad^tet  notwithstanding,  ntAt«befloM)e!'niger  nevertheless  ; 
(the  second  sentence  excluding  the  contents  ot  the  first)  fonfl,  anbemfaU« 
otherwise,  )9te(me^r'  but  rather.  Exs. :  @äfat  tourbe  getoomt,  frohem  ging  er  in 
bie  @tj^ung  be«  (Senat«.  Stfrifa  ifl  nt(^t  überall  mit  2Dü^en  bebedft,  ))ie(me^r  geigt 
c«  in  me(en  ©egenben  eine  aufrrotbenttic^e  Sm^tbarfeit. 

C.  Illative :  bamm'  for  that  reason,  be«^alb  or  be«toegen  (and  earlier  in  the 
period  ber^lb,  ber^alben  [Romans  xvi.  19],  bero^ben,  bem>egen,  berotoegen)  on  that 
account,  bann  then,  nun  now,  consequently,  ba^et'  hence,  fo  so,  and  the 
conjunctions  introducing  an  inference  or  conclusion,  with  the  general  meaning 
of  tkere/ore,  consequently  such  as  mithin',  fomit^,  folgli«^,  bem'na^,  fonad^' :  .3§ 
toar  franf,  folgli^  tonnte  id^  nic^t  felbß  fommen. 


COORDINATE  CoNJUNCTIONS  WITH  A   DoUBLE  CoNSTRÜCTION. 

236.  The  following  adverbial  conjunctions  introduce  a  propo- 
sition like  pure  co-ordinates  without  influencing  the  word-order, 
or,  more  commonly,  may  influence  the  word-order  like  adverbial 
conjunctions,  and  also  like  adverbs  either  introduce  the  proposition 
or  K>llow  the  verb :  alfo  therefore ;  the  adversatives  nur  or  bIo$  only, 
im  @egenteil  on  the  contrary,  bo<ft,  ieboc^,  inbef'fen  however,  yet,  entroeb« 
either ;  fogar  even ;  ))oHenbd  added  to  this,  to  crown  all  (introducing  a 
climax) :  S)er  tfl  gro$  unb  flarf ,  ro\t  nur  einer  fein  foll,  blof  er  l^at  tvad  8^einered 
«nb  iji  nici^t  fo'n  Untier,  wie  fein  ®rof  öater  ©robfc^mieb  (H.  Hoffmann*s 
Wider  den  Kurfürsten^  chap.  i) ;  or  S)er  ifl  groß  unb  ^arf,  wie  nur  einer 
fein  fott,  blop  (or  nur)  ^at  er,  &c. ;  or  er  l^at  Mof  (or  nur),  &c.  (Sr  i^ 
teic^,  bod^  {^  mdc^te  niti^t  mit  t^m  tauft^en ;  or  bo^  möd^te  \^  niti^t,  or  i(^ 
mochte  boti^  nid^t  mit  il^m  taufti^en. 

a.  The  conjunction  nur  (or  b(of)  also  (juite  commonly  takes  the  form  nur 
ba$  (or  biof  bap),  and  then  of  course  re<}uires  the  verb  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  clause :  Unb  bo(^  toet§  man  )}on  eben  biefem  furi^tfamen  itnoben  ettid^e  @d^(men^ 
fb:ei(^e  )u  berichten,  bte  ^elbentaten  übenafc^enb  &^nU((  fa^en :  nur  ba|  etne  ^etbentat 
@inn  ^fiSavx  foU,  unb  3^re  ®tni(^  Ratten  feinen  (H.  Hofiänann's  Wider  den  Kur^ 
fiirsten^  chap.  x). 
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h.  Aside  from  the  question  o£  the  inflaence  ttpon  the  word-order  there  is  ii 
most  cases  Üttle  difTerence  in  the  use  of  the  adveisativeccHmllnateconjunctioBS 
ober  and  bod^.  Of  these  to^  has  the  widest  use,  as  it  has  more  adverbU 
natura,  and  in  its  capacity  of  adverb  can  be  employed  when  aha  is  not 
used,  as  for  instance  to  put  a  principal  proposition  in  contrast  to  a  snb- 
Ordinate  clause :  SBlckool^t  (^  il^n  ofl  getoacnt  ^Bf ,  i{i  er  bod^  (or  bennoi^  or  tcvfta^ 
but  not  aber)  toiebet  l^mdcgangen. 

^.  2)od^  foUowSy  or  more  commonly  precedes,  the  verb,  but  when  it  intm- 
duoes  a  thought  which  seemingly  Stands  in  conilict  with  the  preceding;  ir 
must  foUow  it :  (A)  aSern  SBotet  ifl  fc^tm  franf.  (B)  Qt  »or  bo2^  dcftcoi  aa^ 
gan)  munter. 

SUBORDINATE  CoNJUNCTIONS. 

S37.  I.  Order  of  Words.  The  subordinate  conjunctions  (see 
238  for  list),  includmg  the  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  and 
relative  and  interrogative  adverbs,  now  require  the  verb  to  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  subordinate  clause :  (Er  fann  niti^t  gut  fe^,  totU  er  tlt 
iß.    (Sd  lebte  einmal  ein  Jtönig,  ber  Im.  Xinb  l^otte  (see  £,  below). 

The  foUowing  exceptions  occur : 

A.  There  are  six  common  cases  where  subordinate  dauses  are  not 
introduced  by  subordinate  conjunctions,  and  ccnsequently  do  not  have  die 
word-order  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

a.  In  Substantive  clauses  baf  may  be  dropped,  especially  in  colloquial 
language,  in  which  case  the  word-order  is  normcU^  or,  if  some  other  wovd 
than  the  subject  introduces  the  subordinate  clause,  inverUdi  3(!^  gtanbc,  baf  ' 
@te  bie  SDa^r^eit  fprec^en,  or  3(^  glaube,  @ie  [preisen  bie  SBa^t^ett.    (t^  freist,  baf 
ed  i^nrn  nid^t  Sreube  mad^t,  or  W  f^etnt,  Sreube  ma^t'd  t^^nen  ni^t. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  drop  the  conjunctions  bag  and  loie  after  they 
have  been  used  once  and  to  retum  to  the  normal  word-order :  5Dec  fpwfljifa 
itntenl^tete  ^oxi  iRot  J^rfien,  baf  ein  alter  feltenet  Sein  In  fo  flaubigcn  nnb  \6fm 
meltgen  Slaf^en  auf  ben  Xif^  fommen  muffe ;  bo^  fei  für  ben  JTemtef  bo«  Seiijk 
(H.  Böhlau's  RatsmädelgeschichteHy  p.  14). 

b.  In  conditional,  concessive,  and  temporal  dauses  toetm  if  thougk^  wken, 
wkeneveTj  may  be  dropped,  in  which  case  the  word-order  is  that  of  a  ques- 
tion :  fSDenn  et  fommt,  fo  fel^e  id^  i:^n,  or  Jtommt  er,  fo  fe^e  i^  t^n  If  he  comes,  I 
shall  see  him.  The  dropping  of  toentt  is  not  so  rare  and  poetic  as  is  droppin^ 
^in  English,  as  in  Had  I  tne  wtngs  ofa  dove.  This  dropping  of  the  tocnt 
IS,  however,  much  less  frequent  now  m  conversational  style  than  in  earlier 
periods,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  any  recent  novd  with  one  from  tfae 
dassical  period, 

Note  I.  If  there  ue  two  er  more  saboxdinate  clauses  connected  br  nnb  or  ober,  tbt 
first  of  whidi  is  introdooed  by  toenn,  or  if  toenn  is  dropped  and  the  qnestioo-order 
takes  place,  the  danses  after  tlie  first  one,  instead  of  taking  the  r^nlar  subordinate  of 
auestion-order,  often  have  the  word-order  of  a  Drincipal  dause :  9öettn  er  baut  Bai| 
^aufe  !am  or  j^am  et  bann  nadb  $<iufe,  unb  bie  Stau  x^\Xt  bad  SRittageffen  ni^t  fhti) 
(instead  of  bie  grau  baa  SRittageffen  ni((t  fertig  \ieXit\  fo  f(^alt  er  fie. 

Nott  a.  Sndi  subordinate  clanses  with  the  qaestion-order  were  originally  indepcn- 
dent  questions,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  Luther  who  plaoes  an 
interrogation  point  where  the  reviaed  editions  have  a  oomma:  3{l  jemanb  gstei 
mut«?  ber  llnge  fßfdmen.  3{l  iemanb  J^^an((T  bee  tuffe  ^u  ft(^  bie  (Kteflen  »on  brc 
d^emeine  (James  v.  13, 14). 

c.  In  the  combinations  al^  to>enn  or  a(4  ob  asif^  toenn  and  ob  may  be  dropped, 
in  which  case,  as  in  a  conditional  clause,  the  question-order  results :  Olr  fte^ 
9XA,  a(0  koenn  er  rei(^  koäre  or  al^  »äre  er  reu^  He  looks  as  if  he  were  rieh.  See 
also  288.  i.^.JV^«?/^. 
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d.  In  conoessive  dauses  the  conjunction  can  be  dropped,  in  which  case  either 
he  normal  or  the  question-order  is  found :  Dbf^oit  ti  taufmb  8eBnt  fo|let,  rette  t^ 
>td^,  or  (3<  fofte  taufenb  Seben,  t(^  rette  bi^,  or  Sto^t  H  taufenb  Seben,  t^  rette  bic^. 
If  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  unb,  the  inverted  order  is  used : 
Der  SRenf^  tfl  frei,  unb  ta)ürb'  er  (even  if  he  were)  in  SttMtXL  geboren. 

€•  To  emphasize  the  point  of  time  of  an  action  the  conjunctions  toenn  or 
ittf  wken  may  be  dropped,  and  the  adverbs  faunt  scarcefy^  f^on  aireoävy  or 
tod^  still  substituted  m  their  stead,  followed  by  inverted  order :  $1(6  <S(e  fort 
oaren,  or  j^aum  nniren  @ie  fort,  fo  trat  er  inl  Sintmer.  iHloö^  l^rrte  im  l^eimlid^en 
Dämmcrli^t  bie  ® e(t  bem  9)9orgen  entgegen ;  nod^  enoac^te  bie  ($rbe  "ooxx  ©t^tuntnier 
xvi^i :  ba  besonn  fl(^'<  im  2!aU  jn  regen  When  the  world.  still  enveloped  in 
shadowy  twüight,  was  waiting  for  mom ;  when  earth  haa  not  yet  awsücened 
Erom  slumber,  there  arose  a  stir  in  the  Valley.  IKm  Geile  fd^on  gie^t  man  ben 
^eunb  enM>or,  ba  nertrennt  er  geioaltig  ben  bieten  (S^or  When  they  had  began 
to  draw  up  the  fiiend  (Phintias)  to  cracify  him,  behold  there  he  (Dämon) 
came  pushing  his  way  with  all  his  might  through  the  throng.  Often  in  these 
sentences  the  principal  and  subordinate  propositions  as  in  English  exchange 
roles,  the  principal  proposition  becoming  the  subordinate  dausei  introduced 
by  the  subordinate  conjunction  aU :  St^nxm,  l^atten  (i($  bie  ©dfle  entfernt,  a(^ 
f(^on  koieber  neuer  93efuö^  eintraf. 

f.  In  the  set  expression  e^  fei  (or  lodre)  benn  unUss^  lit.  ifit  he  {were)  not,  or 
kindred  expressions,  as  er  (j!e,  e<)  mü^te  benn  unless  he  (sAe,  it)  shouldy  each 
of  which  is  seemingly  a  negative  conditional  clause  in  force,  the  clause  is 
not  introduced  by  a  conjunction  at  all,  and  the  normal  word-order  is  used. 
For  fuller  explanation  of  the  construction  see  168. 1. 2.  C.  b, 

B.  The  personal  part  of  the  verb  sometimes  Stands  before  an  Infinitive,  or 
participle,  or  their  modiiiers,  instead  of  Standing  at  the  end  of  the  subordinate 
clause,  especially  in  the  following  cases : 

a.  In  clauses  where  the  perf.  part.  assumes  the  form  of  the  infin. :  3^  ^öre, 
baf  er  ba<  Snö^  ni<^t  ftji^er  l^at  erf^einen  laffen  fönnen  I  heard  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  publish  the  book  before. 

b.  To  avoid  two  similar  forms  of  toetben  from  Coming  together :  3ö^  begtoeifle, 
baf  btefe  Srüd^te  {e  n^erben  bei  xcaA  reif  toerben. 

c.  Sometimes  when  two  or  more  uninflected  verbal  forms  (infin.  and  perf. 
part.)  come  together  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  the  personal  part  of  the  verb 
may  piecede  the  uninflected  verbal  forms  in  order  to  prevent  the  heaping  up 
of  unaccented  words  at  the  close  of  the  clause,  but  even  here  it  is  usually 
best  to  allow  the  personal  part  of  the  verb  to  stand  at  the  end  according  to 
the  general  rule :  (S<  Id$t  {u^  fd^loer  beflimmen,  ob  IDeutfd^fanb  jld^  j[emaU  }U  einer 
fo  ^^en  @tnfe  toürbe  emporgefö^loungen  l^en,  or  em)>orgef(^U)ungen  ^aben  loürbe. 

Note,  In  poetry  the  personal  part  of  the  verb  may  sometimes  stand  between  the 
two  uninflected  verbal  forms :  34  (ab'  e<  ia  |  9on  btr^  baf  er  gefangen  l^ergef^icft  |  ift 
lootben  (Lessing's  Nathan), 

ä.  In  dialect  and  colloquial  language  there  is  naturally  a  lack  of  conformity 
to  the  stereotyped  rules  of  the  literary  lan^age  and  a  tendency  to  place  the 
important  grammatical  elements  of  the  predicate.  i.e.  Infinitive  and  participle, 
at  the  end,  and  then  place  the  personal  part  ot  the  verb  either  immediately 
before  infinitive  or  participle,  or  less  frequently  after  the  subject :  9lu  —  nu 
vil  bdd^te  nur  —  iö^  meine,  (buftet)  ioei[  eben  (alt  ber  liebe  ®ott  meine  !£oc(ter  banbn 
(for  )>artout)  gur  gnäbigen  SRabam  koiU  (aben  (Frau  Miller  in  SchiUer's  Kabale 
und  Liebe j  i,  2).  JDeine  SRutter  (afl  laffen  (tnrt((ten,  loeiC  bu  in  feig  bift  getoefen 
(Rosegger).  3e(t  a$  ic(  mit  berfelben  ®abe(,  bie  er  (atte  in  ben  3)^unb  geführt  (id.). 
3d^  glaube  bir  nic(t,  "cM  bu  iSugu^^en  gefc^rieben  (ajl :  ^af  bu  fofüefl  bein  beutfd^e« 
®efit(l  in  Stanfni((  verloren  (oien  (Schulze-Smidt's  Denk*  ich  an  Deutschland 
in  der  Nacht,  II). 
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C.  In  case  the  predicate  or  a  word  in  the  predicate  is  modified  by  a  dasse 
or  an  infin.  with  gu,  the  personal  part  of  the  verb  usually  Stands  before  t^ 
clause,  or  the  infin..  and  its  modifiers,  or  predicate  complement :  3d^  ^fmaät 
Hi  fie  ni(^t  aUxä^  teuften,  toxi«  fte  tun  foUten.  ^U  i(^  am  näc^fien  9kba^  miä 
an^ä^iäit,  gu  t^r  gu  ge^en,  mx  ba4  Iffirtter  trüb  unb  jlürmifi^  getDorben.  ^wt 
StxrCbtt,  bie  ß^  mit  $(anen  (now  usually  $Cänen)  unb  9u^^ten  htfä^ftvgjtoL,  bi^ 
^b^aft  )U  toetben  (Goethe).  In  short  clauses,  however,  it  is  often  better  te 
place  the  personal  part  of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  clause  in  caae  tSie 
predicate  verb  is  modified  by  a  short  infinitive  phrase :  (Si  t^e^m  gemig  (it^ 
Iceren  im  Salbe,  ba^  l^eißt,  für  ben,  ber  fte  gu  finben  teeif  (T.  Storm's  Imnumsoy 
Im  Walde). 

D.  Earlier  in  the  period  there  was  more  freedom  in  the  word-ordery  so 
that  we  often  find  some  important  modifier  of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  instead  of  the  verb  itself :  Sßec  feine  D^ren  oerftopfft  für  bem  fi^teia  M 
Firmen  |  !Der  toirb  au(^  rufen  |  vnb  ntd^t  erl^oret  toetben  (Proverbs  xxi.  13).  AI- 
though  the  position  of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  clause  has  in  general  becooie 
stereotyped,  the  older  freedom  is  preserved  in  poetry,  and  asserts  itself  not 
infrequently  in  vigorous  prose  for  the  sake  of  especial  emphasis :  $U^  cr'<  im% 
in  freier  $anb,  |  ba<  @d^)oert  er  x\t\  )u  fc^toer  erfanb  (Uhland).  3itf  ^cfid^t  »t 
id^'<  i^nen  fagen,  loa«  \^  benfe  von  bit  unb  eu^  unb  eutec  ^angnt  bürgerüfo 
©eftttung  (Sudermann's  Heimat,  3, 14).  In  colloquial  language  also  unim- 
portant  modifiers  sometimes  follow  the  verb. 

This  irregulär  feature  which  is  employed  for  the  sake  of  meter  or  emphasis 
in  literary  or  colloquial  German  is  a  regulär  feature  in  the  German  spoken 
by  Jews  who  have  not  eradicated  all  traces  of  Hebrew  influence  fiom  thdr 
language  :  Dh  ic^  bin  ber  SRann,  ober  ob  e^  ifl  ein  anberet :  ea  xfL  bo<^  }n  na^o. 
bag  mon  fau^  Don  (ebem  S)^enf((en,  load  er  li<ii  (Veitel  Itzig  in  Freytag^s  Soiltmi 
Haben,  chap.  i).  This  order  is  also  found  in  the  German  of  Poles,  French- 
men,  Englishmen,  and  other  foreigners :  SDei(  x&j  mmen  tDifl  \)or  btm  trt^eato 
äBo(f  im  ^d^ofdpelg,  n>e(<!^er  uml^gie^t  unb  unfc^u&ige  bergen  koi((  )>crfit^xat  (tbe 
Polish  chapLain  in  Halbe's  Jugend,  p.  96).  Compare  also  the  Gennan  of 
Riccaut  in  Lessing's  Minna  van  Barnhelm,  4,  2. 

£.  When  two  subordinate  clauses  have  an  auxiliary  in  common  it  usualiy 
Stands  in  the  second  clause  and  is  understood  in  the  preceding  one :  ^xat 
Unruhe  ^^erme^rte  {td^,  ba  feine  ®efü^(e  nid^t  mel^r  t>on  ben  fanften  l£onen  gcnäbii  nd 
^elinbert  toutben.  Sometimes  in  easy  colloquial  language  the  auxiliary  is  found 
with  the  first  clause,  and  is  understood  with  the  foUowing  one :  3(^  ^joia, 
loenn  koir  xm  \i%vXt  mal  n>ieber  l^infe^^en  toürben  unb  bcn  Sauft  gnfammtn  lcf«n,ictt 
kvürben  meber  lote  junge  ®tubenten  ta}erben(Hirschfeld*si^^/tf»^(7^/d^Mry  p.62). 

F.  The  relative  pronoun  ber  has  arisen  from  the  demonstrative  ber,  from 
which  it  at  present  differs  little  except  in  requiring  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the 
clause,  and  in  the  familiär  language  of  every  day  life  the  demon.  is  stÜl  uxd 
with  normal  order  in  the  clause  where  in  the  literary  language  we  wooid 
expect  the  relative  with  the  word-order  of  the  dependent  clause :  S<  I^ 
einmal  ein  f teiner  «i^nabe,  ber  l^ief  ^dna(^en.  Cf d  toar  einmal  ein  «i^aifer,  ber  ^e  eta 
grofe^  Sanb. 

2.  Position.  Subordinate  conjunctions  always  introduce  the  de- 
pendent clause  with  the  one  exception  that  a  prep.  may  stand  before 
a  dependent  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun :  S)ad  S^db^n  ging  an 
einen  Spiegel,  in  bem  %%  flti^  Betrachtete. 

238.  Classification  of  Subordinate  Conjunctions.  Subordinate 
conjunctions  which  join  subordinate  to  principal  propositions  may 
be  divided  intö  classes  as  foUows : 

1.  Those  which  introduce  Substantive  clauses,  They  are  made  up  of  the 
foUowing  groups  of  words  (for  illustrative  sentences,  see  2d9,  270,  272) : 
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a.  The  relative  and  interrogative  prönouns:  ton,  toaß;  ^tt,  bie,  laiy 
tßtli^n,  it,  iti. 

b.  A  prep.  with  its  dependent  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun :  mit  toem, 
mit  n>el(^nn,  &c. 

r.  The  relative  and  interrogative  adyerbs :  ba  (earlv  N.H.G. ;  Matthew  viii. 
20)  where,  too  where,  u>ann  when,  toie  how,  koamm  why,  toomit'  wherewith, 
tt)obut($'  whereby,  loogii'  to  which  end,  &c. 

d,  The  conjunctions  ba$  that^  tvenn  if,  wkeny  toie  (=  baf),  and  oB  whether: 
3(^  fel^e,  baf  ec  ba  i^.    3(^  toeif  nt^t,  ob  er  lernte  mitgel^t. 

.A^/^.    For  origin  of  conjanction  baf,  see  240.  a, 

2.  Those  which  introduce  adjective  clauses.  They  are  made  up  of  the 
foUowing  ^oups  of  words  (for  illustrative  sentences  see  271) : 

a.  Relative  or  interrogative  pronouns :  toer,  toa^  (163.  i.  (3)) ;  ber,  bie,  bo^ ; 
tDe((^er,  tt,  tti ;  fb  (158. 5) ;  bctgletc^en,  bedgleid^en  (16L  2). 

b.  A  prep.  with  a  dependent  relative :  mit  bem,  mit  totläftm,  &c 

c.  Rdative  or  interrogative  adverbs :  ta)o  (see  168. 3.  A,  C.  c)  where,  in 
which,  when ;  wofetbfi'  or  occasionally  bafctbft'  in  which  place ;  ba  (168. 3.  A. 
C.^)  where,  when  ;  ba  benn  (see  N&ie  2,  below) ;  toe^^atb,  or  toe^koegen  (161.  i« 
d)f  or  less  commonly  ba^n^  on  which  account ;  toenn  (see  168. 3.  C.  b)  or  toann 
(in  indirect  questions)  when ;  tote  as,  how,  in  which ;  the  Compounds  toottn' 
in  which,  koobet',  tvorai^,  &&,  or  occasionally  in  their  stead  the  demon.  Com- 
pounds barin',  babei',  &c. 

JVb/«  I.  In  familiär  speech  the  compoiind  relative  adverbs  are  often  separated ;  see 
163.  a.  and  B.  thereimder. 

JVbie  2,  Goethe  is  fond  of  nsing  ba  benn  in  the  meanings  in  conseqttence  of  which, 
under  which  circumstances :  9u$  fang  ber  $l(te  ni(^t  übeC  unb  meine  üßutter  mufte 
fi<^  bequemen,  i^n  unb  ftd^  felbft  mit  bem  J((a))iete  iiL^xö:^  au  affom))agnteren ;  ba  ic^  benn 
ba^  Solitario  bosco  ombroso  balb  fennen  temte  (Goethcrs  Dichtung  und  Wcüirheit^  I, 
i).  ®r  faf  fafl  niemals,  ald  toenn  er  feine  $atfe  nal^m  unb  batauf  fViette ;  ba  er  {te 
benn  meiflend  mit  ©efang  begleitete. 

d.  ^af  (168.  II.  G.  3, 168. 3.  C.  e),  ob  (168.  II.  F.  a^  2nd  par.,  and  169. 2.  F. 
K,  3rd  par.),  tote  (168.  II.  F.  a.  2nd  par.,  169. 2.  F.  a,  3rd  par.,  168. 3.  D.  (i) ), 

sometimes  al0  (168. 3.  D.  (i) ) :  SS^a((en^etn  f(^mei(!^eUe  ft^  no^  immer  mit  ber 
Hoffnung,  baf  «tele  gu  i^m  no(^  nmfel^ren  toütben.  3^  ^^"^^^^^  ^i^  3U  ber  Seit,  baf 
er  fam. 

8.  Those  which  introduce  adverbial  clauses.  They  are  made  up  of  the 
following  groups  of  adverbial  conjunctions  indicating : 

A.  Place :  too  where,  too^et'  whence,  too^in'  whither ;  in  early  N.H.G.  and 
still  in  elevated  diction  von  toannen  (■»  too^et)  and  ba  («  too,  for  example  see 
John  vii.  34).    Compare  with  274. 

B.  Time :  ald  lised  of  an  actual  occurrence  or  a  definite  State  of  things  in 
past  or  present  (see  c^  below)  time,  more  commonly,  however,  the  former ; 
toenn  (see  b  and  r,  below)  or  now  rarely  toann  when^  whenever,  used  with 
a  present  or  past  tense  to  indicate  that  something  is  or  was  accustomed  to 
happen,  and  with  a  future  tense  to  indicate  a  point  of  time  in  the  future ; 
wo  (see  Cy  below)  =  oX€ ;  ba  (see  c,  below)  corresponding  to  M.H.G.  d6  —  a\i, 
but  now  more  frequent  in  elevated  discourse  than  in  piain  prose,  though  very 
common  in  early  N.H.G.  and  the  classical  period ;  ba  (M.H.G.  da),  earlier 
in  the  period  used  with  the  force  of  temporal  inbem  wßUle  and  adversative 
toä^renb  while^  whiU  on  the  other  Hand,  and  in  the  latter  meaning  still  found 
in  the  form  of  ba  bod^  while,  although ;  toie  «  alö,  common  in  colloquial  lan- 
guage,  especially  with  a  present  tense  (see  r,  below),  sometimes  also  =  fobalb, 
toenti,  tnbfm ;  faum  ba$  or  !aum  (see  d)  when  —  scarcely ;  fo  oft  [ald]  as  often 
as;  fobalb'  [ald],  tote  or  fotoie'  as  soon  as\  in^totfi^en,  ingtoifd^m  ba$,  and  less 
commonly  mtttlettoetle  while  {in  the  meantime) ;  to&^renb,  toa^tenb  baf  (not  now 
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so  much  used),  {nbott'/ inbef fni,  inbf«',  untetbeffm,  imtccbK'  (and  tbe  followiic 
forms  common  in  early  N.H.G.  and  still  later,  but  now  rare  in  prose :  iprit 
benoeiC,  binpeil)  while ;  feit  baf,  feitbem  baft,  now  more  commonly  fnt  (not  rare, 
as  stated  by  some  grammarians)  and  feitbem  since ;  folange  [aU]  as  long  as\ 
bid  baf ,  now  more  commonly  bid  until^  by  the  time  that  (see  e^  below),  ia 
early  N.H.G  also  while^  as  long  as  (Matt  xxvL  36) ;  el^e  or  bn>or  before,  or 
more  emphatically  e^e  unb  bevor ;  nac^bem'  after.    Compare  with  275. 

a.  From  the  meaning  of  contemporaneity,  ttd^tenb,  inbeffen,  and  inAnf^ 
take  on  often  adversative  or  contrasting  force :  SSand^e  9^enf(^  Knbci  ii 
getoilfer  Sdegie^ung  etoig  Jtinbct,  inbe«  anbete  t>or  ber  Seit  ©reife  koeiben. 

b,  The  form  toaim  when  is  rare  onl^  as  a  conjunction.  As  an  interrogalzve 
adverb  it  is  the  common  form  both  in  direct  and  indirect  questions :  Soa 
fonimt  er  ?  3(^  toetf  ni(^t,  usinn  er  fommt.  The  form  toenn,  like  the  Enqglish 
when  of  to-day,  once  had  a  wider  meaning,  being  used  as  an  interroK^Ltive 
adverb  «  ttann,  and  also  as  a  conjunction  with  the  force  of  aU  in  additiom  to 
its  present  force,  and  sometimes  m  dialect  or  coUoquial  language  this  usage 
can  still  be  heard :  ^drr  |  SBenn  («  ivann)  ^aben  toir  bic^  ^ungfrig  gcfe^  t  v^ 
^ben  bi^  gefpeifet  (Matt  xxv.  37).  @i(!^r,  bu  überlegteji  nt^t  n>o^(,  0  Slläb^cii  bei 
ftu^lanbd,  I  koenn  (»  a(d)  bu,  bei  gfremben  )U  bienen,  bi(^  aUgu  eilig  entf^loffefL  | 
XM  e6  l^ei$e,  bad  ^ud  be«  gebtetenben  $erm  ju  betreten  (Goethe's  Hermann^  IX, 
113-11O.  SDenn  (for  toann)  ge^  bet  befie  3u0?  (Hauptmann's 
Menschen^  Act  iii). 

c,  There  is  consideiable  fluctnation  in  the  use  of  conjunctions  which 
cate  a  point  of  time.  With  reference  to  an  actual  State,  or  actual  event  or 
occurrence  in  past  time  in  connection  with  a  past  (or  historical  present)  or 
past  perfect  tense,  the  conjunction  which  is  most  widely  used  in  the  litexaiy 
language  is  al4,  in  poetry  and  choice  prose  not  infrequently  also  Ut.  After 
the  conjunction  a(<  than^  ba  is  preferred  to  oAt  whefiy  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
repetition  of  al« :  9Bte  eine  elegante,  junge  !Dame  ftanb  9ene<  X^^itt  ba  ;  fdblaitf,  no^ 
ein  n^entg  mager,  boc^  »oHer  aU,  ba  fie  fam  (Wilbrandt).  In  colloquial  language 
n>ie  is  also  in  general  quite  frequently  used  instead  of  either  al<  or  ba.  Abo 
n)o  is  employed  here,  especially  after  a  preceding  adverb,  as  in  bomaU,  toe. 
With  reference  to  present  time  usage  is  quite  unsettled.  9«  is  sometimes 
employed  here,  and  in  poetry  and  choice  prose  also  ba :  d«  ifl  fpdt  is  ba 
^^iS^ii,  aU  id^  bied  fc^reibe  (Raabe's  Sperlingsgasse^  p.  238).  2)u  fomnt^  snc  ebo, 
ba  x&i  reifen  muf  (Goethe's  Tasso^  i,  4).  Unb  tt>i((fl  bu  ie|^t,  ba  beintn  SSa|i 
beftegt  I  SBa^rl^eit  unb  Xreue,  fd^wefterlic^  oerwoben,  |  ba  Sa(f(^  unb  @(^t  cntf4(ct<xt 
vor  bir  liegt,  |  ni(tt  einmal  nc^  gu  beined  SSoIfed  ®(&(f  |  bie  SEBunbetfrafi  be«  %säil^ 

,  mani  erproben?  (Fulda's  Talisman,  4,  8).  SBie  is  more  commonly  used  here: 
34  »ia  nid^tbabei  fein,  tote  fERutterd  ^rautfteib  )>errauf t  toirb  (Halbe's  Dcutausemdr 
jährige  Reich,  p.  52).  3a,  toie  id^  bad  ie(t  fc^reibe,  erfahre  id^  t^  erfi,  tote  ^ 
ße  bei  feiner  QÄuttet  JBefc^eib  teufte  (Raabe's  Die  Akten  des  Vogelsangs,  p.  95). 
Sßo  is  also  often  used  here,  especially  when  preceded  by  an  adverb  of  time : 
Unb  ie(t,  too  toxi  ^\\xdi\^  balleren  (Kalbe's  Mutier  Erde.  i).  3(^  atanbe  bir 
ni^t,  to)ad  bu  $[ugufl(^en  gefd^rieben  ^jl :  2)a$  bu  foKtefl  bein  beutfc^e«  Sefu^t  ta 
8franfret(^  verloren  ^aben.  ®d  koirb  bod^  f(^on  nic^t  fo  fein,  n>o  unfer  beutfd^e«  Shi^ 
in  ^o^n  G^ren  ballel^t  (Schulze-Smidt's  Den^  ich  an  Deutschland  in  derNadii, 
II).  With  reference  to  a  point  in  the  future,  toenn  is  the  most  common  con- 
junction :  Unb  n>enn  bu  bann  ge^eijt  l^afl,  gel^fl  bu  in  bie  J^anttne  (Hartleben's 
Rosenmonta^,  2,  i).  Sßo  is  also  used  in  colloquial  language:  3a,  n>o  bu  hiebet 
ba  bi|l,  bab'  t(^  mir  gebadet,  fotten  au(^  bie  2t(^tet  lieber  brennen  (Halbe's  Mutter 
Erde,  i). 

d.  The  adverb  !aum,  usually  in  the  form  faum  baf,  also  sometimes  simply 
faum,  has  developed  into  a  conjunction  with  the  meaning  when  —  scarcely  or 
barely :  Jtaum  ba$  id^  SBacd^utf  ben  lufligen  \fi^,  fommt  aud^  f(^on  9[mor  (Schiller), 
j^aum  biefe  SBorte  geft^ro^en  toaren,  toanbte  {td^  bie  j[unge,  fc^öne  {^rauengeflaU  um  sab 
)>etf(^toanb  leintet  bet  %}xx  (Rosegger*s  Martin  der  Mann^  p.  14). 
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e.  Note  tbe  use  of  l\A  in  the  meaning  fy  th$  Urne  that :  SBU  bu  nad^  dtcm 
)iur&cffominfl,  i^  bic  Ungfl  (S^tofmittin  (Sttdennann'syb^im/J,  i,  x). 

C.  Manner  or  Quality : 

0.  Expressing  a  comparison  (see  288) :  lote,  fotoie  or  gte{(^ta)ie  ets^  toie  <md^  of 
d/r<?,  ta)ie  bmn  (Ephesians.  L  4)  ^z/^if  ^u,  just  asy  according  as,  oiA  toenn,  al^  (287. 
I.  A.  c)  or  aU  ob  or  i/^  u>te  tvenn  or  «/A^.    Compare  wxth  276.  A  and  289. 

b»  Expressing  an  attendant  circumstance :  mbem  as,  Ex. :  5Die  Scrd^e  fingt 
{\fc  eieb,  tttbem  jic  ft^  in  bie  Süftc  f^toingt.    Compare  with  276.  B. 

c.  Expressing  a  result :  fo  —  ba$  so  —  th4it\  fot(^  (or  berartig  or  simple  brr, 
ein,  or  fetn  before  a  Substantive ;  see  271. 1)  —  baf  such  —  that ;  with  negative 
foroe :  anflatt  baf  insUad  af^  ol^ne  baf  without^  ba$  ni^t  that  —  not,  without^ 
common  earlier  in  the  penod»  where  ol^ne  baf  is  now  used,  gefc^toeige  (ist  pers. 
sing.  pres.  tense,  i(^  bemg  understood)  benn  baf  to  say  nothing  about,  much 
less,  A  question  may  leplace  the  words  in  the  prindpal  proposition :  SBotf 
ift  bet  £ob,  baf  er  mi^  f^vccfen  fotttef  (»ber  %9\>  x^  ni^t^  berattige^,  baf,  &c.). 
Compare  with  27a  C. 

D.  Degree  or  Intensity. 

1.  Expressing  a  comparison : 

A.  Si£n:iifying  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  the  principal  proposition  : 

a.  Expressing  a  comparison:  fo,  alfo  (rare)  or  ebntfo  (in  the  prindpal 
proposition)  —  al^  or  tote  (see  288. 3)  of — as^  fo  (with  corresponding  fo  in  the 
prindpal  proposition :  fo  1^^  er  flanb,  fo  tief  unb  fc^ntä^li^  koar  fein  gaU)  so, 
loa^  (as  in  ba  lief  er,  XM  er  tonnte)  as  much  as,  as  £ast  as,  Compare  with 
277.  I.A.  o. 

b.  Expressing  a  propoxtion :  {e  (in  the  sub.  clause)  —  beflo,  or  nm  fo,  or  um 
be^,  or  now  more  rarely  ie  the  —the  (as  in  3e  l^^^ev  et  ^iep,  um  beflo  bef(^eibenec 
umtbe  er),  banac^'  (still  in  proverbs),  nac^bem'  (espedally  m  early  N.H.G.),  ie 
Halbem'  (common  form)  according  as.    Compiare  with  277.  l.  A.  ^« 

c.  Expressing  a  restriction :  infofetn',  foloeit',  infotoeif ,  or  fooier  (in  the  prin- 
dpal proposition)  —  al6  (or  intoiefem'  or  imoietoeif)  just  in  so  far,  or  to  as  great 
an  extent,  or  as  much  —  as,  (tn)fofem',  (in)fon)eU ,  or  imoiefem'  (now  rare)  so 
iar  as.    Compare  with  277.  i.  A.  f. 

B.  FoUowing  a  comparative  expressing  a  different  degree  from  that  of  the 
principal  clause :  toeber  (early  N,H.G. ;  Job  xxxiii.  12 ;  now  obsolete,  see  288. 
I.  a,  Note  2)  than,  benn  (early  N.H.G. ;  now  less  common,  see  288.  i.  a,Note 
3  and  6)  than,  al<  (common  form)  than,  tote  (288.  i.  a»  Note  i)  than,  aU  (more 
rarely  benn)  baf  than  that,  a(0  toenn  than  when. 

3.  Expressing  a  result :  fo,  ber  (see  271. 1),  or  ein  (see  27L  I)  —  baf  so  — 
that,  such  —  that ;  ba||  so  that ;  fanm  baf  so  that  scarcely ;  (in  the  principal 
|>roposition  gu  +  positive,  or  more  rarely  a  comparative  instead  of  gu  +  posi- 
tive^—  ald  baf  too —  to  (as  in  5Die  giiHetne  ftnb  )u  toeit  oon  Uta  entfernt,  aU  baf 
toir  oon  i^ret  Statut  etvoa^  ®enaneted  »iffen  fönnten).  The  clause  of  result  ma^ 
follow  a  genug,  (inteid^b,  l^inl&n^ti^  in  the  principal  proposition :  3ö^  l^atte  mtt 
ba<  !Bi(b  i^tet  £tebenAoütbigfeit  tief  genug  eingebtfidt,  baf  etf  fo  leicht  au^guUfc^en 
ttüfit  toat  (Goethe).    Compare  with  277. 2. 

E.  Cause: 

Cause  or  reason :  ba'rum  baf  (early  N.H.G. ;  Luke  viii.  6)  because;  toeU  (in 
early  N.H.G.  also  aTIbtetoetl,  biemm ;  Genesis  iii.  17)  or  inbem'  because  (matenal 
cause  and  in  case  of  toeil  also  motive) ;  tia^bem'  (Austriacism)  »  n>eil ;  ba  as, 
since  (logical  reason) ;  ba  ia  or  ba  bo6  since  indeed ;  anenoogen  (in  offidal  or 
archaic  language)  in  consideration  ot  the  fact  that,  since,  as ;  maf en  (dat.  pl« 
of  $9af e,  now  little  used)  seeing  that,  since ;  ftntemal  (early  N.H.G. ;  Acts  xvii. 
24)  seeing  that,  since;  baf  that;  gumal'  especially  as;  nun  now  since,  now  that; 
beßo,  or  um  bejto,  or  um  fo  (before  a  comparative  in  the  principal  proposition) 
—  a(ö  all  the  more  —  as ;  ba'oon,  or  ba'tan,  or  ba'iin,  or  ba'^er,  &c.  (in  the 
prindpal  proposition)  —  baf  from  this  (cause  or  source),  by  (because  of )  this, 
&c.  —  that     Compare  with  278, 
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a.  The  most  populär  of  these  conjunctions  is  tofU,  and  it  often  has  a 
use  than  the  one  above  indicated,  encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  ba. 

b.  In  the  classical  period  toeil  is  also  still  used  ip  a  temporal  sense  =  it 
lange  a(«  or  tod^renb :  IDad  Qifen  ttiu^  |  gff($inicbet  ttxrbeit,  tt)fU  c«  g(ü^t  (SchOlei:^ 
Piccolomini^  3,  i). 

The  following  five  dasses  may  also  be  dassed  as  sab-divisions  under  tbe 
general  head  of  Cause, 

F.  A  condition  or  restriction:  ob  (early  N.H.G. ;  see  l  John  ii.  i)  Ü^  ff 
(early  N.H.G. ;  Matthew  iv.  9)  if,  the  former  now  obsolete,  the  latter  nov 
rare,  )oo  (rare  except  in  the  expression  too  mögtiA)  if,  iDmit  (common  form)  '£, 
Xßvxn  anberd  provided  that,  tocfem'  or  bafern'  (rare)  if,  provided  that,  ukxui  (or 
tt)o)  nid^t  if  not,  falld  or  im  9<ttt^  baf  in  case  that,  \fo^  baf  but  only  on  the  coo- 
dition  that,  auf  et  baf  except  that,  aufec  tvenn  if  not,  unless,  mit  ba^  if  it  weie 
not  that,  except  that,  o^ne  ba§  (after  a  negative)  bot  that,  unless,  t^  fei  (or  tom) 
benn  bafi,  or  benn  (pieceded  by  the  present  or  past  subjunctive,  with  narmal 
word-order :  34  l^fT^  ^^4  «td^t,  bu  fegneil  mt(^  benn  —  Gen.  xxxiL  26,  rcTised 
ed.)  if  not,  unless,  b>ev  (159)  for  anybody  who.    Compare  with  279. 

Nbii,  The  explanation'  of  tbe  foroe  of  the  mtbjnncti^  in  e<  fei  or  (inäre)  hon  a>d 
the  seeming  negative  meaning  of  benn  is  given  in  168.  L  a«  C.  A 

G.  A  ooncession :  fo  bo^  (early  N.H.G. ;  Jeremiah  iv.  xo)  although,  whereas, 
ob  (Luke  xvi.  31),  or  unb  ob  although,  ob  —  ob  whether  —  or,  ob  aud^,  or  ivfcio^ 
although,  and  the  more  conmion  words  having  the  same  general  meaning  o£ 
although :  olfitxöf,  obwol^r,  obfc^on',  obgloar',  toennaldc^'  (sometimes  separated, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  formerly:  ob  —  flleicj,  ob  —  too^I,  &c.)  and  tbe 
separable  forms  loenn  f(^on,  tt)eitn  aud^ ;  and^  toenn  even  though ;  fo  (followed  by 
an  adverb  or  an  adjecti ve,  or  a  noun  with  its  preceding  modifying-  adjectives) 
•^auc^  however  (e.g.,  @o  gcog  et  au^  ifO  and  with  Uie  same  meaning  and 
construction  koie,  toie  an^;  toeld^  (followed  by  a  noun) — and^  however,  whU- 
ever,  toer  an6  whoever,  )oa<  aud^  whatever,  loo  —  an<^  in  whatever  place^ 
n)oI)in'  —  au4  to  whatever  place;  ungeachtet  or  unera^tet  (or  more  lardy 
of^ngeac^tet),  or  now  less  commonly  ungea^tet  baf  notwithstanding  that,  ttt^btu 
or  tro^bem  ba{l  in  spite  of  the  fact  that.  Also  certain  temporal  conjanctioos 
assume  concessive  force :  ba  (earlier  in  the  period),  ba  bo<^,  tnbem  bo(^,  tod^reob 
bo<(,  too  bo<^  (colloquial)  while,  although.    Compare  with  280. 

H.  Purpose  or  end :  the  older  now  less  common  forms  b(a)rum'  (ba'nm) 
baf,  auf  ba^,  bog  (oldest  form,  but  still  used  in  colloquial  language),  the  newcr 
now  more  common  bamif  in  order  that.    Compare  with  281. 

I.  Means :  ba'burc^  (or  ba'mit,  &c)  bag,  or  separated  ba'buti^  —  baf  by ;  SIBbb 
(tef&((t  oft  am  meiflen  babur(^,  baf  man  anbent  ©etegen^it  gu  oefaden  »rrfc^fft.  3>fi 
fRanget  an  9{ettetei  toufte  er  babur(^  gu  erfej^en,  baf  er  Bfnfg&nger  gtoifi^  bk 
(Rnterei  flcflte. 

J.  Material :  ba'rau«  —  toorau«'  out  of  that  —  out  of  which,  or  ba'vün  — 
tt)0))on'.  SDtad^en  @ie  mir  ba'oon  einen  (Rocf,  )ooi>on'  @ie  meinem  Sreunbe  etmt 
Sl^anteC  gemacht  ^aben  Make  me  a  coat  of  the  same  material  as  that  out  of  which 
you  made  a  mantle  for  my  friend. 

239.  Subordinaie  Conjunctions  used  in  making  Comparisons.  Tbe 
following  subordinate  conjunctions,  which  are  used  in  making  com- 
parisons,  are  by  reason  of  their  importance  treated  at  some  length  below: 
a(<  than,  from,  but,  except,  as ;  tote  as,  like,  than  ;  benn  than ;  toeber  than ; 
a(d  tt)ie  as,  than.  Of  these  words  lote  is  the  favorite,  especially  in  N.G.,  and 
is  much  used  even  where  it  ought  not  to  be.  Hence  there  is  some  confusion 
in  the  use  of  these  words,  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  fair  outline  of 
their  proper  usage : 

I.  9Ud  is  used : 

o.  After  a  comparative :  ^^^  i^  gr6f et  old  SEBiD^bn.    (Eöitt  al^  SBfat 
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Nei€  I.  9l0  and  the  sÜll  older  betltt  aie  now  yfrf  often  replaced  here  by  tote,  not 
nüly  in  coUoquial  langoage,  bnt  also  in  a  serioas  literaxy  style :  (Sineitt  f(^6nerm 
{unglind  tvie  biefem  ^ottfricb  ))on  %t^m  (in  id^  in  ntetmm  gangen  ^eoen  ni^t 
•egcgnet  (Suttncr's  DU  Waffen  nieder  I  II).  ($0  ifi  mir  mt%x  »ettrant,  toie  weinet 
oten  9)Sutter  SBiegenliebec  (Hanptmann's  Der  arme  Heinrich,  4).  ^ie  Sßermögen«? 
»til^ältniffe  Ratten  nc!^  old  ttix^  gerrittteter  (erau^efteKt,  toie  man  annahm  (G.  Ompteda's 
Eysen),  ^IKein  jie  tfl  nm  Vtele^  iünger  koic  bu  (H.  von  Plofnuumsthal's  Die  Hochuit 
Jer  Soheide,  III).    ^u^m&uferei  n&mlid^  fonnte  Qfalfenl^ein  nod^  koeniget  an^flel^en  toie 

S))ic(  unb  itang  (Beycrlein*s  J/2;»a  oder  Sedan  f  III). 

Note  2.  In  early  N.H.G.  benn  was  usnally  and  n>eber  sometimes  uaed  after  the 
:omparatiye :  9}nb  bie  ©Stange  toax  Hftiger  benn  aUe  X^ier  auff  bem  felbe  (Gen.  üL  i). 
Denn  ein  9lad^bar  ifi  beffet  in  bet  nel^e  |  toeber  ein  SSrubet  in  bet  ferne  (Prov.  xxvii.  10). 
In  the  xniddle  of  the  sixteenth  Century  aU  b^;ins  to  appear  instead  of  benn.  The  old 
isage  xci  ali  fQlvd,  töter  bemt  ®(ttt  has  become  rot  toie  S)lut,  röter  old  !Btttt.  See 
ilso  Note  I. 

d.  After  the  pronominal  anbet«,  ne^tives,  ^uestions  with  negative  force, 
ind  sometimes  after  aiif  and  j[eb$ :  fRem  Urteil  i|i  ein  gang  anbered  aU  bad  3^tige. 
iä^  urteile  barübet  gana  anbete  aU  ®ie.  9liemanb  aii  ®ie  ivürbe  bad  ^ttoa%i  l^ben 
^}obody  but  you  would  have  dared  to  do  that  3<^  füllte  mii^  nitgenb«  g(ü(fU<^ 
lU  ^ter  I  am  happy  nowhere  except  here.  3(&  toünfd^e  mir  nxä^t^  aU  (Hu^e. 
^ca  !ann  er  mit  verwerfen,  aU  einen  getoiflen  ^totg  ?  ©efu^üod  iebem  ®4metg,  aU 
lutgeliebt  gu  fein  (Wieland).  IKn  aUem  3Rangel  (eibenb,  aU  an  ©ö^merg  (Grillparzer's 
M^dea^  i)  suffering  a  lack  ofeveryihing  butpain. 

Noie,  9Bie  is  often  med  here  instead  of  alö,  especially  in  oolloquial  langnage  :  3d| 
6a(<  i^n  eigentlit^  gern,  toeil  et  anber«  ift  n>ie  anbere  (Fontane^s  Stechiin,  XIII).  ®te 
kverten  anber«,  toie  ä^e  (iiitxxi  toerten  (Hauptmannes  Einsame  Menschen,  4).  @ie 
mar  fo  gang  anber«  n>ie  bie  anbeten  (Panl  Keller*«  Waldwinter,  XV).  3eber  Xto^ 
kpar  au<  i^rer  ®eele  toie  toeggemifd^t.  9li((td  "mx  barin  toie  mafUfer  Sammer 
(Boy^Ed).  2)tt  ^ft'd  ia  felber  gn  tragen!  J^ein  anberer  ta)ie  bn!  (Halbe's  Das 
tausendjährige  Reiche  p.  45).  Also  even  in  the  higher  foims  of  literatnre :  Unb  ba  vS^ 
nun  einmal  ni^td  tote  gu  lieben  koeig  (Sudermann's  Die  drei  Reiheffedem^  3, 10). 

c.  After  fobalb,  fo  oft,  folange,  fofem,  fot>iel,  &c,  in  which  cases  it  is  now  more 
commonly  suppressed :  ^omm  fobalb  [M\  bu  fannfi,  unb  bleib  folange  [ald]  bn 
batf^.  Although  ald  may  be  omitted  the  verb  must  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
dause :  <Sobalb  [ald]  bie  SDege  fa^rbat  flnb,  fomme  \&j  gu  bit. 

d.  In  the  combination  foivo^t — ald  eis  well — as^  both — and:  ^otool^l  bem 
gegentoätttgen  ald  aud^  bem  )>etgangenen  Sa^r^unbett  )>etbanfen  toit  ^of e  9ottf<!^rttte  in 
i^tnft  unb  Iföiffenfc^aft.  Here  we  also  now  find  fotoo^l  . .  .^  tote,  and  indeed  hne 
is  more  common  than  a\A  if  the  identifying  aU  described  in  4,  below,  follows : 
folool^l  in  fetner  (Stgenf(^a^  ald  berliner  koie  aU  ^tti\&j  über^au)>t{Raabe'sZ>/>  Villa 
SchönoWy  V). 

e.  In  the  combinations  ald  toenn  (or  also  toie  toenn),  ald  oh  as  t/^as  thaughy  in 
comparisons  that  are  represented  as  resting  not  upon  absolutely  assured 
&cts,  but  upon  personal  impressions,  appearances,  or  even  represented  as 
anreal,  contrary  to  fact :  (S<  f(^etnt,  ald  n>enn,  or  altf  ob  {te  tei(^  mäten.  3<^  tat,  al4 
toenn,  or  alö  ob  t((  e^  nt(^t  1vxe«^u 

Note.  In  early  N.H.G.  ald  conld  be  nsed  alone  withont  toenn  or  ob  and  still  be 
followed  by  the  dependent  word-oxder ;  see  i  Sam.  zx.  20.  If  ald  be  used  alone, 
present  nsage  requires  the  qnestion-order ;  see  287.  i.  A.  r. 

•  2.  9Die  is  used : 

a,  After  the  positive  of  adjectives :  toeig  kote  <Sd^nee  white  as  snow.  j^ott  ifi 
ebenfo  fleigig  loie  bu.    Jtarl  ijt  fo  alt  toie  0Bilbelm. 

When  the  adjective  which  would  stand  in  the  second  member  has  already 
been  mentioned,  it  may  be  suppressed  in  colloquial  speech:  Richard: 
amtlich?  (Is  the  dispatch)  offidal?  Holtzmann:  ^0  gut  koie  (Sudermann's 
Es  lebe  das  Leben,  pp.  43-44). 
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N9U*  YfsaoKAy  al<  (of  the  lame  origin  as  Engliih  tfx)  stood  after  the  poötnc 
as  is  still  occuionally  foimd  in  early  N.H.G. ;  lee  Matt  xxviiL  3.  A  sarnvi 
of  this  older  nsage  is  still  preserred  in  certain  constractions,  especially  alter  f»  ad 
fo(((,  where  al<  can  occasionallv  be  fonnd :  fi>  gef^loinb  a(d  (or  loie)  lltÖ9(t4.  Ib 
acconnts  for  its  use  in  i.  ^  and  0,  aboTe. 

h  Also  in  connection  with  verbs  to  incUcate  likeness,  similarity:  SM 
@^tf  9og  ba^itt  tote  ein  $fei(.  Jtorl  fptiö^t,  toie  cc  benft,  but  (5r  n>xa4  asbcsf,a]i 
(i.*)  etbcnft. 

Note,  In  early  N.H.G.  at0  was  here  still  freqnently  vaed,  and  eren  later  in  tfae 
classical  period :  see  Matt.  xxii.  39.  A  sorvival  of  this  fonner  usage  ia  atill  pfCKnei 
in  the  constmction  mentloned  in  i.  ^,  aboTe. 

c.  Often  in  the  combination  loie  lonm  as  whm  (or  also  all  loenn  after  fvor 
a  negative)  in  comparisons  which  are  represented  as  real :  (fo  gifi^t,  iDte  mh 
Slaffct  ftd^  mit  geuct  mifi^t.  Jtein  gft&^Ung  b>ei$  fo  traut  unb  too^l  gu  flingciw  ib 
toenn  ntttn  borgen  Srtunbcftootte  bringrn.  5D(r  9)9enf($  ifl  nie  fo  f(^ön,  oI«  toena  ccn 
8er)ei^ttn9  bittet  ober  felb^  i^ergeil^t. 

^.  After  the  comparative;  see  6|  below,  under  benn;  also  i.  a^  IM§  i, 
above. 

e»  After  negatives ;  see  x.  ^,  Note^  above« 

3.  In  one  case  usage  fluctuates  between  att  and  tote,  with,  perbaps,  the 
preponderance  on  the  side  of  toie,  namely,  in  comparing  diäcmnt  objects 
or  actions  as  to  the  degree  or  intensity  of  certain  qualities  or  forces.  The 
grammarians  demand  aU  when  degree,  intensity,  is  to  be  expressed,  and  feir 
to  express  manner,  likeness,  quality.  Degree:  dt  fö^tcibt  fo  f<ble<^t  ali  b«. 
Manner  :  (St  fe^reibt  f(^te(^t  tote  bu.  Degree :  (Sine  ^(ö^tid^  ^ccnbe  ifl  {s 
gef&^rUc^  a(<  ein  ))(d(Ud^et  @^recf.  Likeness:  IDa«  $ct)  tooi  fo  xu^ig  loic  bk 
ißtefenquene.  This  distinction  is  a  nice  one  theoreticaIly,but  it  is  not  suppofted 
by  practice,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  best  modern  authors:  (I<  gibt  ffivs 
anbeten  9Renf($en  mel^t  auf  (Stben,  bet  fo  attein  iff  toie  i^  (Raabe's  Zum  wüdm 
Mcatn^  chs^.  5). 

4.  In  the  piedicate,  however,  a  sharp  distinction  is  now  made  betwees 
toie  and  ald.  Here  a(<  is  used  in  all  appositional  constructions  and  hence 
denotes  identüy^  aneness  with^  while  tote  expresses  mere  similariiyi  3(!^  c^tr 
i^tt  all  meinen  Später  I  honor  him  as  my  father  (which  he  is).  3«^  ebte  äji 
toie  meinen  SSatet  I  honor  him  just  as  I  would  my  father,  or  like  my  &ther. 
8ie  fpra(^en  mit  einatmet  aU  Steunbe  They  were  speaking  together  as  friends 
(which  they  were).  @ie  fprad^en  mit  einanbet  toie  gfreunbe  (iike  friends,  bot  they 
were  not).  £eoniba«  foö^t  bei  X^ermo^i(&  tote  ein  Sctoe  unb  fiel  aU  ein  $e(b.  Sricbii^ 
S^lt^elm  ber  SSierte  "^ix^it  bie  dieootution  nid^t  blo$  tote,  fonbern  al0  bie  ^ünbc  For 
that  dass  of  appositional  constructions  which  merely  add  an  explaaatoqr 
word  or  words  to  a  previous  noun,  see  233.  C. 

cu  The  distinction  between  aU  and  tote  described  above  is  quite  comnK»Iy 
neglected  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  North,  as  toie  here  as  elsewheze 
replaces  al0:  3«^  toie  bein  9SXn,  J^erld^en,  K^  l^ätt'  9X^  meinen  {Rotf)wn  frlba 
getrunfen  )>ot  meinem  (Snb'ü  (Halbe's  Mutter  Erde^  3,  p.  157). 

5«  $[U  toie  was  frequently  used  in  the  classical  period  instead  of  tote  alter 
a  positive  and  instead  of  aU  after  a  comparative,  and  is  still  so  used  ia 
colloquial  N.G. :  Unb  bin  fo  fing  all  toie  guoot  (Goethe's  Faust^  I,  Nacht). 
Sßei^cr  aU  tote  ®(^nee  (Wieland).  SBir  flnben  too^I  l^eute  abenb  fetne  ^ioXit  ti 
flmelunglbom,  too  er  beffec  xokfx  aU  tote  ^iec  (Raabe's  Od/eldy  chap.  xxiv).  Some- 
times  even  in  the  hierher  forms  of  literature :  ^elbfl  bie  ftbenbcöte  |  f^aiit  osbcK 
avA  aU  tote  gnvor  (Sudermann's  Die  drei  Reiherfedem^  5, 2). 

6.  ^enn  (see  Note  2  imder  i,  <i,  above),  which  was  so  common  after  die 
comparative  in  early  N.H.G.,  is  now  in  general  much  less  used  there,  bat 
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h  is  not  so  rare  as  grammarians  often  represent,  at  least  so  in  the  North : 
me^r  btnn  ^nnbert  Saläre  (ang  (Treitschke),  mtf}t  benn  ein  SRenf^enalter  butc^ 
(Raabe's  Höxter  und  Corvey^  chap.  13),  loä^tenb  feine«  me^t  benn  fei^jigjä^rigni 
^ebendiaufe«  (id.,  Eulenpfingsten^  chap.  6),  blü^enbet  benn  je  (H.  Hoffinann). 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  frequently  employed  after  the  comparative  instead  of 
aU  when  there  is  already  an  aU  (the  identifying  aU  described  in  4  above) 
in  the  sentence:  !Da0  bettad^ten  toit  el^er  al<  eine  Sugenb  benn  a(«  einen  Segler 
(G.  Keller).  SBic  is  perhaps  still  more  conunon  here,  especially  in  colloquial 
language:  9(0  fte  toa^tna^m.  baß  t^r  ^efu(^  nte^r  al6  ©törnna  lote  a(0  Steube 
cmpfunben  n>nrbe  (Fontane's  Effi^  chap.  9).  Sßiel  ^öl^er  ivie  ald  (Ipifer  fle^t  ^cbbet 
a(d  $!i)ttfer  (Adolf  Bartels). 

a.  ^enn  was  common  in  early  N.H.G.  after  a  negative  or  anbete  and  sur- 
vives  in  poetic  language :  Set  bic  gilt  nid^t«  benn  ®nab  allein  (Luther).  9lo4 
iej^t  erf^emt  bec  ®ol^n  mtx  im  Xraume  anberd  nie  benn  frifd^  nnb  blü^enb  (Uhland). 
2)et  ®  inb  l^atte  feine  ©timnte  toiebevnm  erhoben ;  bod^  nic^t  fc  laut  benn  ^nooc  (Raabe  s 
Else  von  der  Tanne), 

7.  After  comparatives,  toeber  than  has  become  entirely  obsolete ;  see  Note 
2,  under  i.  a,  above. 

CONJUNCTIONS  USED  AS  COORDINATE  OR   SUBORDINATE. 

240«  The  foUowing  conjunctions  may  introduce  either  co-ordinate  or  sab- 
Ordinate  propositions :  barum  (early  N.H.G. ;  i  Thess.iii.  5 ;  now  obsolete  as 
a  subordinate  conjunction)  therefore,  since ;  ba  then,  when ;  tnfoimt,  infofem 
thus  far,  so  £ar  as,  inbeffen,  inbe«,  nnterbeffen,  unterbe«,  ingtt>if(^en  in  the  meantime, 
vrhile ;  tTO|^em  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that ;  fettbem  since,  nun  now» 
now  that,  fo  so  (which  though  usually  an  adverbial  conjunction  is  also  a 
subordinate  conjunction  in  concessive  clauses  (see  288. 3.  G),  toibxigenfalU 
otherwise,  fonfl  or  anfonfl  (now  little  used)  e/se,  otßtent/tse,  both  usually  with 
inverted  word-order ;  and  the  Compound  forms  mentioned  in  289.  i,c:  (Sx mx 
franf ;  troj^bem  ain^  er  auß.  Xro|^bem  er  franf  war^in^  er  aud.  3)u  ^afi  bir  ^ül)t  gegeben^ 
infofern  !ann  iq  bt(^  loben.  3tifofem  bu  bir  Slfcü^e  gegeben  fyi\i,  fonn  id^  bi$  loben. 
S)u  ^fl  mir  baö  »erfptoc^en ;  nun  ntugt  bu  SBort  Balten.  9lun  bu  bad  Derf))rod^en 
f^aft,  mugt  bu  SEDort  Ratten.  f&tiaf)V  ntiö^  iej^t ;  n>ibrt9enfand  mu^  id^  bi(^  verflaaen. 
Aan  ber  ©traaten,  ber  ed  l^orte,  verbat  {t(^  oKe  berattia  intrifaten  SGBortf)>tetereten, 
iDtbrigenfaKd  et  an  bie  99raut  telegraphieren  u>erbe  (Fontane  s  VAdulteray  chap.  viii). 
®ib  beut  Jtinbe  bad  %\i\l^\vai%,  fonft  fängt  ed  an  gu  boeinen.  IDie  Keinen  Seiben  mit  ber 
anfbring(i4en  9x9:^v^x  unb  njad  bamit  gufamnien^ngt,  ae^  au^  bei  mir  immer  fort, 
allein  ed  lo^nt  am  (3nbe  nid^t  ber  SRüi^e,  lange  bavon  gu  n^reilften,  anfonfl  man  j[a  bop)ielte 
IBef4»emi<  l^at  (G.  Keller  an  T.  Storm,  5.  Juni  1882). 

a.  The  above  small  list  of  conjunctions,  once,  however,  large,  still  illustrates 
very  nicely  the  orij^in  of  most  subordinate  conjunctions,  which  were  originally 
modifiers  of  the  pnncipal  proposition.  Thus  3(i^  fel^e,  ba$  (the  same  word  as 
the  demonstrative  bad  nom.  and  acc,  from  which  it  is  first  distinguished  in 
orthography  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  Century)  er  gufriebeu  ifl  originated  in 
34  W  ^<t^ :  ^  ij^  guftieben.  Thus  also  3(^  tue  ed  nic^t,  o^ne  baf  i(^  3^re  (Srlanbntd 
l^abe  originated  in  3d^  \Vit  ed  vk^i  ol^ne  \i<3A :  'v5^  \i<x\t  3l;re  (Srlaubntd.  In  both 
examples  bad  is  acc.  nent.,  but  later  when  it  passed  over  into  the  subordinate 
clause  the  distinct  feeling  of  its  case  passed  away,  and  it,  in  a  number  of 
conjunctions,  passed  as  a  connective  without  inüection,  the  form  bad,  later 
ba$,  Standing  even  after  a  prep.  governing  some  other  case  than  the  acc,  as 
in  an$et  baß  except^  tv&l^renb  baß  while^  anflatt  baß  instead^  or  after  a  verb  which 
govems  the  gen. :  3<i^  erinnere  mi(^  nic^t  baf  \^  bied  gefaxt  ^abe.  In  other  con-* 
junctions  the  proper  case  of  the  original  demonstrative  still  Stands,  as  in 
na^bem  after^  feitbem  since^  inbem  white,  ^  In  the  list  given  above  the  conjunc- 
tions can  still  stand  either  in  the  princlpal  or  subordinate  proposition,  while 
most  of  the  subordinate  conjunctions  now  are  restricted  to  the  subordinate^ 
although  they  too  once  stood  in  the  principal  proposition* 
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In  the  same  manner  the  demonstratives  ber,  bir,  bo0  were  moved  frora  & 
principal  to  the  subordinate  proposition,  and  became  what  is  now  calied  tfae 
relative  pronoun.  Even  as  late  as  early  N.H.G.  we  find  sentences  in  whki 
the  demon.  Stands  as  a  word  common  to  both  clauses,  but  still  with  the  cas 
that  belongs  to  it  according  to  its  function  in  the  prindpal  proposition :  Whi 
aU  bem  i^  fann  unb  vermag)  (Hans  Sachs).  Later,  the  demon.  passed  as  a 
relative  pronoun  over  to  the  subordinate  clause,  and  took  the  case  that  «as 
required  of  it  according  to  its  function  in  the  subordinate  clause. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

241.  An  inteijection  is  a  Single  particle,  or  some  other  part  of  speedi 
nsed  as  such,  or  a  combination  of  partides,  or  a  fragment  of  a  sentence  nsed 
to  give  vent  to  some  sudden  outburst  of  feeling  or  passion,  or  to  give  a- 
pression  to  some  intimation  of  will,  or  on  the  other  band  to  Imitate  some 
sound  in  nature.  In  order  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  more  idiomatic^ 
illustrative  sentences  are  glven  under  the  several  words.  A  few  of  the  most 
common  or  most  difficult  here  foUow  in  alphabetical  order,  others  most  be 
looked  for  in  the  dictionary : 


ober  nein !  expressinp;  surprise. 

a6)l  expressing  pam,  anger,  r^;ret, 

displeasure. 
aV*  expressing  joy,  admiration,  sur* 

prise. 
alfo  bo(^ !  Well,  I  never  should  have 

expected  that ! 
ötfd^  or  eetfc^ !  teasing,  expression  of 

joy  at  the  loss  or  discomfiture  of 

another. 
au !  expression  of  physical  pain. 
bau)  1  imitating  a  ialUng  body :  SBang, 

ba  liegt  et ! 
beileibe  ni(^t  '^  um  ®cittB  xoiUtn  ni(^t! 
fein  ^etn !  (colloq.)  not  at  all  \ 
betoa^rel  by  no  meaos ! 
nein,   td^   bitte  ©iel   expressing  sur- 
prise, 
btrr  I  whoa  I  (to  stop  a  horse). 
hwxa,  imitating  a  falling  body :  IBnin^, 

ba  liegt  er! 
batti  (colloq.)  »>  flin! !  quick  l 
i  bu  meine  ®üte  I  good  gracious ! 
l^cIterbi^oUetr  a  heavy,  duU  noise :  lDa€ 

ging  b<'lterbi))oltet  {In  great  haste  and 

noisily). 
f^Qppia,  or  l^op))fa,  or  ^o^^t^faffal    excl. 

when  some  one  stumbles  or  lets 

something  fall, 
l^ut^ra !  (or  futta')  hurrah !  l^uita  l^o<^  l 

hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  1 
l^ufc^ !  expression  of  rapidity :  ^ufc^ ! 

fort  ta)ar  ber  ^ogel. 
feine  3bee,  or  fein  ® ebanfe !  not  at  all  l 
i  )90 !  by  no  means ! 
Ju(^^e' !  or  juc^^i' !  heigh-ho  !  hurrah  I 
llabberabaff^,  imitating  a  falling  body. 
fxtaä9,  imitating  the  breaking  of  some 


brittle  substance:  Stnaäi,  fagte  ci,U 
XDQx  ber  ^enfel  an  b«t  Xafit  ah^ämits. 

faJ^ui^cn!  (colloq.)  It^saUimaginadoo! 

man  ja  nid^t !  in  no  case ! 

na!  unusually  frequent,  expressinf 
surprise,  displeasure,  an  ui^ent 
admonition  to  do  something  desutd 
by  the  Speaker»  or  encouragiag 
words  to  some  one  to  proceed: 
SBer  fommt  mit?  9la  (surprise)? 
feiner?  (What!  no  one?)  Sü. 
bad  fehlte  nc^ !  Well !  That  caps 
the  climax !  9la,  9ottoatt# !  Oftea 
used  when  the  Speaker  thinks  that 
something  confirms,  or  soon  will 
confirm  his  ideas,  words :  ffta,  bol 
fagte  iäf  3%nen  \a  %itiä^  \  Used  when 
one  forms  unwillingly  a  resolutioa 
which  he  cannot  well  avoid:  ^ 
id^  xoiii  benn  nur  nxiter  ge^en.  To  ex* 
press  doubt  as  to  the  outcome :  9U, 
na,  toenn  t$  nur  gut  ausläuft !  \ 
waming:  9la,  na,  na,ntc^t  fo  bt^i^! 
Sharp  rebuke :  na,  na  !  Appeas- 
ingly:  9la,  na,  t€  koat  ni^t  üi 
gemeint ! 

tmnn,    strengthened   na,    expressing 
.  surprise,  pity,  Indignation«  disap« 
pointment,  impatience:  SRann,  bnH 
bebeutet  benn  botf? 

na  ob  or  unb  ob !  in  responses  •>  wcUf 
I  should  think  so !  rather ! 

ne,  very  frequent  -»  nein. 

0 !  0^ !  0 1  oh ! 

pfui !  for  shame  I  shame  on  you  I 

)><l!  orf(^t!  sh!  hush! 

fd^n^u)}^,  expressing  suddenness: 
®(^n}u)?6!  ^tt «  eme  pi^tfeige. 
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NoU.  As  Bitte  1  short  for  i^  Mtte  /  hegy  is  usoallj  nsed  irith  tome  expressioxi 
nnderstood,  the  snppressed  words  being  easy  to  sopply  from  the  coonection  and  in  the 
spoken  language  from  the  tone  of  Yoice  or  gestnre,  it  often  has  varied  meanings : 
%\\\t  t  please  1  !Bitte  nm  SSerui^ung  I  Beg  yoiir  paidon  f  99ttte,  bitte !  Please,  do  it ! 
f8itte  I  Please  let  me  pais.  »Bitte  1  Please  enter  this  room  I  S3ittc,  fcad  bleibt  mein 
(S)e^etntni<.  Please  don't  inauire,  that's  my  seczet  S3ittel  What  did  you  say  ?  9{ein, 
ic6  Bitte  @iel  Well,  I  declarel  (expression  of  surprise).  IBitte!  Öon't  mention  it 
(answer  to  one  retnming  thanks  for  a  favor).  !Bitte  fe^T  I  beg  your  patdon^  nsed  to 
introdace  politely  something  contradicting  that  which  has  just  been  stated  by  the 
pexson  addxesied* 


ti% 


PART  III 


WORD-FORMATION. 


242.  Words  are  divided  with  reference  to  their  formation  into 
three  classes :  Primitives,  Derivatives,  and  Compounds« 


PRIMITIVES. 

243.  The  most  primitive  element  of  a  word  is  the  rooL     The 
exact  form  of  the  original  roots  cannot  be  ascertained.     They  may 
have  consisted  of  one,  two,  or  more  syllables,  but  usually  appear 
to-day  in  a  reduced  monosyllabic  form  which  may  be  styled  the 
Stern.    To  this  stem  the  inflectional  endings  are  added,  and  from  it 
new  words  may  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  prefixes  or  suffixes 
These  new  words  thus  formed  may  in  turn  become  the  stems  from 
which  by  the  addition  of  other  suffixes  still  other  words  may  be 
formed.    Words  which  spring  up  directly  from  the  root  syllable  with- 
out  the  addition  of  other  suffixes  than  the  usual  inflectional  endings, 
and  which  are  themselves  the  stem  from  which  other  words  by  theaid 
of  suffixes  spring,  are  called  primitives.  The  strong  verbs  of  the  pre- 
sent  and  past  periods  of  the  language  form  the  primitive  stems  from 
which  a  large  number  of  German  words  have  sprung.  In  these  primi- 
tives it  is  the  consonants  that  give  consistency  to  the  roots,  for  the  root 
vowels  themselves  diflFer  in  the  different  tenses :  {Ingen,  fan<^,  gefun^n. 
This  difference  of  vowel,  called  gradation,  is  due  to  a  difTerenceof 
accent  in  an  earlier  period ;  see  197.  A.     It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
teil  what  the  original  root-vowel  was.     Thus  the  original  root  has 
thrown  up  different  stems  which  have  become  remarkably  fruitfuL 
The  different  classes  of  the  gradating  verbs  are  treated  in  articles 
188-206.     The  numerous  nouns  and  adjectives  which  have  been 
formed  from  the  same  roots  as  these  strong  verbs  are,  like  the 
verbal  stems  themselves,  in  direct  association  with  the  root  and  are 
also  true  primitives.    Usually,  however,  such  nouns  and  adjectives 
are  associated  directly  with  strong  verbs,  as  the  original  roots 
cannot  be  ascertained,  and  the  strong  verbs  are  the  oldest  related 
forms  which  can  shed  light  on  their  real  meaning.     For  fuller 
explanation  of  this  point,  see  187.  a,  Note,    As  certain  primitive 
nouns  and  adjectives  have  the  same  gradation  as  the  related  strong 
verbs,  they  have  been  treated  in  detail  under  the  different  gradation 
classes  (beginning  at  art.  198)  rather  than  here.     A  number  of 
primitive  nouns  and  adjectives  have  no  relation  to  any  existing 
strong  verb,  but  can  be  traced  back  to  verbs  found   in  earlier 
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>eriods  of  German  or  some  older  related  langüage.  Some  primi- 
ives,  however^  cannot  thus  be  traced  back  to  verbal  forms.  Also  a 
lumber  of  weak  verbs  must  be  regarded  as  primitives« 

a.  Next  in  nature  to  these  primitives  are  those  derivatives  with  endings 
hat  have  no  appreciable  meaning.  Such  are  the  substantives  formed  by 
idding  e,  be,  te,  b,  bt,  ft,  fl,  \,  or  tt  to  a  primitive  stem,  and  adjectives  in  et,  er, 
n,  t:  ©tube  ditch,  6tanb  conditlon,  €tabt  city,  ©ruftju^^itel  vain,  bitter 
>itter,  eben  level,  bi(^t  dose. 


NoU»  Sach  words  havc  a  change  of  b  to  f  and  g  or  Q  ^^^^|p^  ^^  snffix  t : 
xeiben  to  drivc  —  iCrift  pastnre,  fc^lagen  to  strike — ®((tad|MRtle,  gefc^e^en  to 
kappen — ©ef^ii^te  history.  See  also  40.  i.h.Note  i.  After  A  and  nx  we  often  find 
l,  and  after  iXX  the  ending  ft  instead  of  simple  t :  ©efi^tPttlfl  swelling,  from  fc^ioenett 

:o  swell ;  ®unfi  from  gönnen,  J^unfl  £rom  !önnen,  ©efpinnjl  (fpinnen);  Ifllnfunft  from 
mfontmen,  SSemunft  from  ^»emel^men. 


DERIVATIVES. 

244.  Derivatives  are  formed  by  adding  or  preiixing  to  a  simple 
Word  a  syllable  that  has  an  appreciable  force  and  thus  influences 
the  meanmg  of  the  \vord :  S^on  accent»  tonlos  unaccented.  To  such 
a  derivative  still  other  suffixes  can  be  added :  ^ouloilgfeit  absence  of 
accent 

Note,  In  Student  slang  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  for  comical  effect  hybrid 
derivatives,  consisting  of  a  Orman  woid  and  a  foreign  snffix :  $^f{if u4  sly-boots, 
(laffatim  or  gaffatum  (geben  to  rove)  abont  the  streets  at  night,  f(bauberö<'  terrible, 
Stnv^Xtt  {Jtnaipjt)  host,  Keeper  of  a  beer-hall,  ^:<^  A  number  of  nybrids,  however, 
from  their  frequent  nse  have  become  oaturalized,  the  agcent  alone  indicftting  their 
foreign  oi^in,  espedally  those  in  9l^,  ol',  ei',  ia'be,  ie'reu  (verbal  snffix),  i^ntu«,  ift', 
lei'  ö«' :  xafelo'fle,  gutteral',  Sägerei^  ^anetourjlia'be,  ^oufle'ren,  S3er(ini«'mu<,  SBIu* 
WxV ,  atterlei',  flatiö^  (slang)  pretty,  elegant.  The  strong  foreign  inflnenoes  at  work 
in  iformer  poiods  can  still  be  Seen  even  in  certain  names  derived  from  German  cities 
and  States,  espedally  nonns  in  a'net,  en'fer,  i'ner:  SBeimant'ncr,  SBaben'fer,  $ln« 
Ibalti^ner,  &c.,  mhabitants  of  Weimar,  Baden,  Anhalt,  ftc  In  populär  langnage  these 
words  usnally  have  a  Gennan  ending :  SBetntorfc^e,  Sabenet,  fln^tfd^e,  &c.  Scholars 
now  recommend  the  use  of  the  forms  in  «ev :  fBeimatcr,  SBobener,  Slnl^olter,  &c., 
sometimes  also  in  foreign  names,  (It^e'ner  instead  of  9ltli|enien'fet. 

Formation  of  Words  by  Means  of  Suffixes, 

L  Derwatwe  Substantives. 

245.  1«  A«  e  (from  O.H.G.  i,  hence  producine  mutation),  Ifteit 
(cognate  with  hood,  as  in /alsehood),  feit  (corrupted  form  of  O.H.G. 
ic[kjheit,  hence  another  form  of  ^eit),  which  form  abstract  feminine 
substantives.  Those  in  «^  may  be  formed  from  adjectives,  and 
those  in  ^eit  from  adjectives,  perfect  participles,  present  infinitives, 
and  nouns :  ®ütf  kindness,  «&ärte  cruelty,  Siebe  love,  Srei^eit  freedom, 
S)umm|^ett  stupidity,  (^geben^eit  devotion,  Slttwiffen^eit  omniscience, 
«Kinb^it  childhood.  Grammarians  who  claim  that  SBebeutenbbeit  (or 
also  >3ebeuten^eit)  is  the  only  case  where  ^eit  is  added  to  a  present 
participle  are  not  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  langüage :  Xreffenb« 
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|ftt  M  StiAniifd  (Fontane's  Vor  dem  Süirm^  II,  chap.  2).  &€  int 
ftnor  gntifTm  Unaudcetc^iaüi^t  Kg^gnet  (ib.,  SteckUm,  chap.  4,  p.  48).  The 
^t  may  be  added  to  adjecdves^  and  hence  also  to  adjecthe 
participles. 

Those  in  Mt  are  diiefly  fonned  from  derivative  adjectives  in  «kc, 
hI,  *n,  ^  4iäf,  *\am :  ^^tgf dt,  &c  Nouns  forroed  from  adjectives  in 
4ois  and  »fiaft,  and  from  certain  monosyllabic  adjectives^  add  the 
lengdiened  form  «tgfrit :  (^rloftgfrit,  d^fren^oftidfftt,  @etc^tigfnt,  &c. 

a.  The  forms  in  «e  and  (i9)feit  often  take  on  concrete  meaning: 
^bit  hill,  height,  ^rfe  the  deep,  €ütidfett  somethii^  sweet. 

o.  Sometimes  h  and  *^t,  or  «feit  and  «^tt,  stand  in  contrast  wkh 
each  other,  the  former  representing  something  concrete,  the  latter 
something  abstract :  (Sbtnt  level,  plain,  dSen^t  levelness ;  Blcmajtdt 
something  new,  piece  of  news,  SReu^tnewness;  @ü§tgfnt  something 
sweet,  @üie  and  ®ii^^tt  sweetness.  These  three  Suffixes  have 
the  same  general  force,  but  when  they  are  affixed  to  the  same 
stem  a  little  different  shade  of  meaning  usually  develops,  as  plainfy 
as  in  the  preceding  examples  or  in  finer  shades  of  abstract  meanii^ 
See  13.  2y  below«  In  earlier  periods  of  the  language  e  (O.H.G.  i) 
was  used  much  more  frequently  than  now;  It  has  been  in  many 
cases  replaced  by  ^tt  and  also  by  ung  and  nid.  In  early  N.H.G.  ive 
still  frequently  find  words  in  t  which  are  now  replaced  by  other 
Suffixes :  S)ie  (Sleic^e  (now  @Iei(^^eit  or  3(^n(i(^!ettX  ®ifbm  (now  Sd^B* 
l^ett),  &c.  These  words  in  e,  however,  have  found  favor  with  poets: 
9Bir  tragen  |  bie  ^trummern  ind  9li(^td  l^tnüber,  |  unb  Hagen  über  bte  txrlonK 
@<!^5ne(Goethe's/af<5/,  1613-16), 

c.  The  Suffix  ^t  and  its  comipted  form  feit,  both  of  the  same 
origin  as  our  hood  and  head  (in  manhood,  Godhead),  represeztf 
a  once  independent  noun  with  the  meaning  oicondiüon^  i6»M^ which 
accounts  for  the  meaning  of  these  Suffixes  to-day,  and  sometimes 
leads  to  the  use  of  l^eit  to  express  a  coUective  idea :  ®efunl)^t 
health,  lit  healthy  condition,  SRenfc^^eit  human  race,  mankind» 
S^rtflenl^eit  the  Christian  world« 

d.  Not  all  the  feminine  words  in  h  are  of  the  same  origin  as 
those  described  above.  These  other  words  in  k  distinguish  them- 
selves  by  their  lack  of  mutation  in  many  cases  and  also  by  their 
concrete  meaning:  bie  Stoffe  (O.H.G.  flozza)  fin,  ®ru6e  (O.H.G. 
gruoba)  pit,  &c, 

B«  There  is  another  e  (Gothic  a(n)  and  ja(n),  the  latter  of  which 
has  left  its  imprint  in  the  mutation  of  the  preceding  vowel),  which 
forms  weak  masc.  nouns  denoting  persons  or  other  living  beings: 
Sote  messenger,  SBürge  bondsman,  SrBe  heir,  ©efdl^tte  companion, 
®efeQe  fellow,  comrade,  @^ü|e  marksman,  ^a^t  hare,  &c.  Some 
have  lost  the  distinguishing  suffixal  ending  in  the  nom. :  @<^ult^$ 
(gen.  M  ®(!^u(t](iei$en);  4ittt  (gen.  bed  «&erm),  &c.  In  many  words  -e 
has  been  replaced  by  the  foreign  suffix  «er  (see  6,  below),  which  is 
a  great  favorite :  (Gothic)  fiskja,  (O.H.G.)  fiscari,  (N.H.G.)  Sif^, 
&c.  Formerly  »e  was  also  founa  in  many  weak  masc  nouns  denoting 
lifeless  things,  of  which  a  few  traces  are  left :  ^anxt,  See  For  the 
history  of  these  nouns  denoting  things  see  67,  and  paragraph. 
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In  older  periods  three  Suffixes  were  much  used  to  denote  livmg 
beings,  namely  *e,  »d,  and  *€r,  each  of  which  was  a  live  force  in  the 
language.  Of  these  *er  has  been  gradually  replacing  the  other  two. 
The  Suffix  »el  is  now  least  common/  and  its  former  meaning  is  no 
longer  vividly  feit.  The  i»e  is  best  preserved  in  names  of  peoples, 
where  it  competes  with  ««rr:  Preuße,  {Ruffe,  &c.,  but  (Snglänber, 
©panier,  &c. 

2.  Accented  el,  it,  and  unaccented  ieti,  different  forms  of  the 
same  foreign  suffix,  from  which  are  made  abstract  and  concrete 
substantives,  The  M.H.G.  form  was  it,  which  in  N.H.G.  passed 
over  into  el*  Later,  especially  in  foreign  nouns,  the  French  form 
was  restored  to  some  of  the  words :  ^toxn  (Klopstock,  Geliert), 
now  Z^totU.  In  a  few  cases  both  suffixes  remain:  SD^rloDie  or 
sometimes  in  poetry  for  sake  of  a  rhyme  WltUM.  In  one  word 
differentiation  of  meaning  has  taken  place :  $artei,  party,  faction ; 
$artte  parcel,  match  (in  matrimony),  game,  party,  picnic. 

The  suffix  ««el  does  not  usually  mutate  the  stem  vowel.  However, 
as  a  number  of  the  derivatives  to  which  it  is  added  already  have 
a  mutated  vowel,  as  in  the  case  of  däxUx,  tänbeln,  &c.,  mutation 
has  in  several  instances  spread  by  analogy:  @ämrret,  SBüberei^ 
2tnbä*telcl,  fite. 

The  following  general  points  with  regard  to  their  use  may  be  of 
Service : 

I.  The  form  ei  is  found : 

a.  Affixed  to  derivatives  in  »et,  which  denote  persons  engaged  in 
a  certain  business  or  occupation.  Here  the  ei  denotes  the  idea  of 
a  trade,  business,  art,  profession,  or  an  act  or  State  of  the  class  of 

Eeople  in  question :  Färberei  the  dyeing  business,  ©erberei  the  tanning 
usmess,  ^errdterei  treacherjr,  Überläufetei  desertion.  These  words 
often  take  on  concrete  meaning,  and  then  denote  the  building  where 
the  business  is  carried  on :  SärSerei  dyeing  establishment,  S)ru(ferei 
printing-house,  SBäderei  bakery,  &c* 

J^ot^  The  fttffix  ei  is,  ftfter  the  analogy  of  the  above  words  in  »tx,  sometimes  added 
to  the  plnrals  in  ttx,  as  Jtinberet  childishness,  Slbgotterei  idolatry,  &c.  This  freqnent 
reoccnrrence  of  ei  after  ftx  has  lad  to  the  enx>neous  idea  that  the  suffix  is  ^etei :  ^üBerei 
knavcry,  ©(^iirfcrei  rascality,  @f(aüerei  slavcry,  $fafferei  or  5yäfferei,  &c.  In  a  few 
cases  only  is  $ei  added  directly  to  the  stem :  Slbtei  abbey,  ^ec^attei  deanery,  $farrei 
parish,  paiBonage,  $ro)>fiei  provost's  residence  or  office,  83o0tei  prefectnie,  9latrti 
(early  N.H.G.)  or  now  ^larretei  tomfooUry^  which  has  resulted  from  the  mingling  of 
the  older  9latrei  with  OllarrenteiÜng  or  (Rarrenteibung  {Fetust,  l.  5798).  However,  in 
Student  slang  et  is  still  (not  so  much  though  as  formerly)  in  some  nniversity  towns 
added  to  the  name  of  a  family,  to  indicate  a  house  where  sludents  live :  @(^i((er 
too^nte  gtt  äena  in  einer  ®<(ramniei  unb  ^offmann  von  gfaner^Ieben  in  einer  J^nabet. 
Also  the  beer-halls  where  the  different  academic  societies  meet  take  this  suffix :  bie 
Seefei,  Dp))elei,  &c 

b.  AfBxed  to  verbs,  to  denote  the  abstract  idea  of  repetition  or 
Prolongation  of  the  activity  expressed  by  the  verb:  eine  gro^e 
©raberei  (Frenssen's  Jörn  Ühl,  chap.  26)  extensive  excavations, 
^laderei  pestering,  $Iauberei  chatting,  cha^  9tederei  teasing,  S&nbelei 
toying. 
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Note.  Only  fi  is  added  to  stems  in  sei  and  $er,  bat  monosyllabic  stems  affiz  scm: 
3 irrerei  affcctation  from  ftd^  gieren.  The  nonn  Slnbä^telei  (see  4  below)y^i/s^  detuMkä 
affixes  ^eiei  öfter  the  analogy  of  tbe  verbs  in  sein. 

c,  Sometimes  »ei  has  coUective  force:  Sieiterei  cavalry,  SBüi^ct 
library,  bie  ganje  Xrei'6elei  (Fontane)  the  whole  family  or  tribe  of  the 
Treibeis. 

Sometimes  we  find  in  ^  the  combined  force  of  c  and  di  3)iHe 
3!reiMei  wor  ein  Srrtum  (Fontane's  Frau  Jenny^  XVI)  This  wfade 
Treibel  business  (striving  to  get  into  the  Treibel  family  by  marriage) 
was  a  mistake. 

If  the  Stern  of  the  word  does  not  end  in  »et  or  *er,  the  suffix  here 
is  »erfi :  bie  ganjc  jjelgcntteuerei  (Fontane)  the  whole  Felgentreu  family. 

^.  In  the  uses  a  and  b  and  sometimes  c,  the  «^i  very  often  has 
a  disparaging  force:  Sutifterei  business  of  a  pettifogger,  ^anfent 
much  unpleasant  running  about,  £eferei  indiscriminate  reading 
Steimerei  poem  without  poetic  merit  containing  jingling  rhymes, 
3(u@länberei  predilection  for  everything  foreign,  anectation  of  foreign 
manners,  (Engldnberei  Anglomania.  Unb  ba^  baS  SD'^äbet  Bei  bie^ 
eiri^en  SBarterei  bietlfid^t  um  bie  f^önflen  Partien  fommt,  bad  fümmcit 
Sie  TOD^t  ööt  niti^t?  (Beyerlein's  Dämon  Othello,  i,  8).  The 
®e  —  e  (see  83.  b)  formations  have  a  somewhat  similar  meaning, 
but  more  distinctly  abstract  and  verbal  force,  and  cannot  be  used 
in  the  plural,  as  can  those  in  «ei,  as  in  Su  allem,  ivaS  er  fonß .  . .  mf 
{Id^  genommen,  nun  auti^  no(^  bie  Jtomiteefl^ungen  toegen  bed  «Kird^eitbafard  unl 
bie  Saufereien  bon  einem  jum  anbent,  um  eine  allgemeine  ^Beteiligung  ber  a^ 
bilbeten  Äreife  juwege  j^u  bringen  (Telmann's  Wahrheü,  XI). 

^.  In  a  few  geographical  terms ;  see  3,  below. 

2.  The  form  ie  is  used  mostly  in  foreign  words,  especially  in 
a  number  of  scientific  and  geographical  terms :  5S!^eologie,  ®eograp^e, 
©eologie,  $icarbie,  S^ormanbie,  &c.  Also  in  the  arts:  ®teno9ra|>&if, 
Sit^ograpl^ie,  $^otograp^ie,  &c. 

3.  The  form  ien  is  found  in  a  number  of  geographical  terms: 
©panien  (pro.  ©pan'jen),  StaHen,  ©ijirien,  &c.,  but  $icarbie',  dlormanMe', 
&c.  These  foreign  names  in  i^ten  have  been  conformed  to  the 
German  model  $reu$en  Prussia,  &c.,  the  ie  becoming  ien.  In  a  few 
geographical  names  the  form  is  et:  Spürtet,  Sombarbei,  SBoIac^ei,  SJ^anb» 
fd^urei,  9){ongolei. 

3.  tlf  masc,  less  commonly  fem.  and  neut  suffix,  denoting  on  the 
one  band  an  instrument,  implement,  a  belonging  to,  on  the  other 
band  a  person  or  other  living  being :  ber  «^ebel  lever,  SRetf  e(  chisel, 
Stempel  stamp,  pestle,  Spiegel  mirror,  ^rmel  sleeve,  bie  ®ei§el  scourge, 
Ringel  (formerlv  also  masc.)  hook,  ilrommel  drum,  &c. ;  ber  SBüttä 
beadle,  sherifi^  officer,  Jtriipbel  cripple,  Schlingel  rascal,  Tölpel  dunce, 
Sümmel  lubber,  $ubel  poodle,  bie  (now  less  commonly  ber)  ®etfel 
hostage,  bad  (less  commonly  ber)  SBiefel  weasel,  &c.  For  important 
additional  matter  see  i.  B,  above,  2nd  paragraph. 

Note.  The  ttl  of  these  words  represents  O.H.G.  il,  al,  nl,  of  which  il  has  left  its 
imprint  in  the  mutated  vowel  of  the  stem.  The  el  is  frequentiy  in  case  of  stroog  verbs 
affixed  to  the  stem  of  the  post,  in  other  cases  to  the  present  stem :  glügel  wing,  from 
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{Itcgeit  to  fly ;  ^^luffel  key,  from  fc^liegen  to  lock :  ©effel  easy-chair  —  ß^m ;  Süflel 
xein  —  jteBen :  ®riffe(  slate-pencil  —  greifen ;  ©c^leoel  mallet  —  Wlogen ;  fiöffet 
(corrnpted  N.H.G.  form  of  M.H.G.  Reffet)  spoon  ^  O.H.G.  lAffaz^  to  lick,  lap. 


4.  ett  or  sometiroes  only  e  or  even  disappearing  entirely,  usually 
a  masc.  suffix,  less  commonly  neut.  It  is  of  different  origin  in 
different  words,  and  has  to-day  no  appreciable  meaning.  It  is  used 
in  words  which  denote : 

a.  An  instrument :  ®paten  spade,  SBogen  bow,  «^afett;  hook,  &c. 
6.  A  place  forstoringorsecuringsomething:  £a^n  störe,  @(^u^)}en 
shed,  «Safm  harbor,  &c. 

c.  A  part  of  the  body:  ^a^zn  stomach,  SUtdeit  back,  S)aumen 
thumb,  &c. 

d.  An  abstract  idea  in  a  few  cases :  ®IauBe(n)  faith,  J^rieb^(n)  peace, 
©c^rerf  or  ©d^rerfen  fright. 

e.  Various  other  things :  ©ante  or  ©amen  seed,  Oft  or  Oflen  east,  &c. 

5.  et  (O.H.G.  äri,  from  Latin  ärius  =  English  er,  as  in  baker), 
masc.  sufSx,  used  to  form  appellations  of  male  beings.  Compare  1. 
B,  2nd  Paragraph.  Mutation  of  the  stem  vowel  is  the  rule  when 
the  sumx  is  added  directly  to  the  stem-word,  but  there  are  some 
exceptions :  SBäcfct  &c. ;  JDampfer,  Sragcr,  Walet,  &c.  When  »er  is 
preceded  by  another  suiHx  mutation  is  not  so  common,  perhaps,  as 
non-mutation :  ©tamm(c)(er,  &c.,  but  also  $f5rtner,  &c.  The  leading 
points  as  to  use  are  as  follows : 

a.  Affixed  to  substantives  it  indicates  that  the  person  either 
manufactures  the  article  or  thing  named  in  the  stem  of  the  Sub- 
stantive or  is  associated  with  it  in  a  business  or  professional  way : 
«^afiter  potter,  ®&rtner  gardner,  ©änger  singer,  ©d^aufpieler  actor  (on 
the  stage). 

b.  AlSxed  to  verbal  stems  it  indicates  either  that  the  person  is 
temporarily  engaged  in  the  activity  expressed  in  the  verbal  stem,  or 
is  engaged  therein  in  a  business  or  professional  way :  3)er  £efer  the 
reader,  Settier  beggar,  ©c^neiber  tailor,  &c.  It  is  also  used  of  animaJs : 
SBeiben(o^ter  caterpillar  of  the  goat-moth,  &c. 

Note.  After  the  analogy  of  the  nnmerous  derivatives  from  stems  In  e(  and  eit  in  a 
and  b,  above,  as  fBettles  beggar  and  $afhe(  potter,  the  suiHx  er  is  lengthened  to  (er 
and  ner  in  a  large  nnmber  of  words  with  stems  not  ending  in  t{,  en :  ^crflet  (now 
xnore  common  than  the  older  form  IDorfer)  villagtr  from  ^orf,  ©egenffi^Ier  antipode, ' 
^interloälbler  backwoodsman,  J^rtegetveretnler  (Raabc's  Villa  Schöncw,  v)  member  of 
a  dob  of  Veteran  soldiers,  Jtünfitev  artist,  SflatiictoÜfenfi^aftlet  scientist,  9leufpra(^(et 
one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  scientific  stndyr  of  modern  langn^es,  9tab(er  cyclist, 
©ommerfrifc^ler  visitor  at  a  snmmer  resort,  XiWler  joiner,  &c. ;  ©törfner  bell-ringer 
from  ®(o(fe,  ^atfher  harpist,  &c.  leugnet  liar  does  not  belong  here,  as  it  is  derived 
from  the  older  form  laugen  (still  in  use  in  early  N.H.G.);  now  l^üge.  There  is  no  dis- 
paraging  sense  in  «Icr,  as  is  sometimes  claimed.  If  such  force  exists  it  lies  in  the 
meaning  of  the  stem  word,  as  in  Sud^t^lt^ler  (^offf^— Su^t^Ud  {peniientiary)  -f  (er. 

r.  Figuratively  et  is  oflen  applied  to  names  of  lifeless  objects : 
SBeder  alarm  clock,  CBo^rer  gimlet. 

d.  It  forms  a  few  masculines  corresponding  to  feminines  in  e: 
Äater  tom-cat  —  Äa|e  cat,  Xawhtt  or  XciwUx  male  pigeon  —  XmxU 
pigeon,  SBitwer  widower  —  ©itwe  widow. 
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e.  AfHxed  to  namea  of  cities,  countries,  and  contin^nts,  it  isA 
cates  a  resident  or  subject  of  the  place  in  question :  Sldnitr  Romas, 
^rlänber  Irishman,  Guropd'er  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

Ai9ii  X.  There  Is»  however,  mnch  irregnUuity  in  fonnbg  such  nomis  fram  ume  d 
conntries,  and  ölten  there  is  no  mutation.  Foreign  names  in  teil  drop  n  and  add  r,  as 
©aHier  inhabitant  of  Ganl  (®anim)»  ®)9anier  inhabitant  of  Spain  (^posim),  bat 
exceptionally  3ta(ieneY  (pro.  italie'tter).  In  some  other  foreign  names  the  ending^  a'fc, 
i'ner,  enTer  are  added  to  the  stem  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  endings  onus,  inrnsj  emsh: 
Ötmerifa  ner  American,  Slotenti'ner  Florentine,  Ht^enteitTec  Athenian.  See  also  914. 
JVa^e,  towards  end.  In  many  other  names  the  words  end  in  t,  and  aie  inflected  wak: 
$rfU§e  Prussian,  $o(e  Pole,  &c. 

No^e  2.  In  popnlar  langnage  $tt  and  ^erin  aie  often  teplaoed  by  i(^.  The  tfA  > 
added  to  the  stem,  and  the  word  is  then  inflected  as  an  adjective:  bcr  0)»ai|4< 
instead  of  ber  Spanier,  ble  <Bpan\iäit  instead  of  bie  ^pauiertn,  &c 

/.  In  a  number  of  foreign  words  accented  An  (pro.  Tr)  and  «car 
(pro.  5r)  are  found  instead  of  er :  Dfftjier'  officer,  3utc€lter^  jeweler, 
{Rebaf teur'  editor.  In  a  few  words  the  German  suffix  has  been  added 
to  the  foreign  ier:  Jtaffle'rer  or  less  commonly  Aaffler'  cashia, 
3!a))ej(ie'rer  or  ^apejier^  paper-hanger.  The  hi  indicates  that  the  noaa 
has  been  brought  into  relation  to  the  corresponding  German  form 
of  the  verb :  faffleren,  ta^e^ieren.  In  a  few  cases  only  has  the  Frendi 
pronunciation  of  the  prefix  been  retained,  as  in  Sortier  (pro.  ^^oit^jT) 
door-keeper,  SBanfier  banker,  &c.  In  some  foreign  words  ox  {un- 
accented  in  the  sing,  and  accented  in  the  pl.)  corresponds  to 
German  er :  ber  $tofef  för  fro/essor^  pl.  Jßrofejfo'ren. 

6.  I.  in  (usually  causing  mutation),  fem.  suffixi  iised  to  fonn 
fem.  from  masc.  appellations  denoting  a  rank,  dignity,  occupation: 
©tdftn  countess,  ®raf  count ;  $farrerin  pastor's  wife.  For  use  with 
titles,  see  82. 6. 

a,  Words  ending  in  e  drop  it  before  adding  in,  as  in  Btaaibf^ 
French  lady,  from  ^anjo'fe.  >Vords  ending  in  eter  may  drop  one 
of  the  cr's  before  adding  in,  as  in  S^uBerin  sorceress,  from  3^ui6aa. 

b.  In  populär  language  in  is  often  weakened  to  en  or  n:  lir 
Suti^^ohen  Mrs.  Buchholz,  bie  Stau  3unfern  Mrs.  Junker.     See  92.  d 

2.  Most  appellations  of  male  persons  have  corresponding  fonns 
for  female  persons,  only  a  few  words  as  ®afi  guesi  and  most  nouns 
in  i*Ung  have  the  same  form  for  both  genoers:  Staiftt  emperor, 
Äaiferln  empress ;  Seigrer  teacher,  Sel^rerin  lady  teacher.  But  6ie  ij 
unfer  ®ajl.  @te  ift  ber  Stebling  aQer.  In  the  use  of  the  feminine 
form  the  German  goes  very  much  further  than  the  English.  Sce^ 
however,  263.  III.  2.  a  for  other  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

7.  ittf)  (related  to  ung  in  14,  i,  below),  now  commonly  written 
littf)  (cognate  with  Eng.  ling,  as  in  sapling),  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in'  a  and  b,  usually  a  masc.  suffix  whether  it  be 
applied  to  males  or  females,  sometimes,  however,  in  the  fonn 
lingin  with  reference  to  the  latter,  as  bie  (ritif^e  Sunglimpn 
(Raabe's  PecUin,  II,  chap.  ii),  usually  causing  mutation  if  affixed 
directly  to  the  stem.  It  is  affixed  to  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
in  a  few  cases  to  other  parts  of  speech,  to  form  designations  of 
persons  or  other  livin^  beings,  less  commonly  of  things,  with  the 
meaning  of  origin,  intimate  relation,  or  association :  Sämling  that 
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vhich  comes  from  the  seed,  seedling,  »gdu^Jtßng  one  who  serves  as 
he  head,  chieftain,  ©unflUng  one  who  receives  favors,  favorite, 
ßeinling  (H.  Hofimann's  Rittmeister,  p.  204)  one  who  gives,  causes 
>ain,  pedant,  Süflling  one  who  seeks  the  gratification  of  his  senses» 
»ensualist,  @rünbßng,  groundling  (a  kind  of  fish  that  stays  upon 
he  bottom  of  a  body  of  water),  «Hänfling  a  bird  that  feeds  upon 
lemp-seed,  linnet,  Sräujlltng  mitten,  «ftäftUng  prisoner;  derivatives 
rom  verbs  sometimes  with  active,  sometimes  with  passive  force, 
IS  (Stnbrinqling  intruder,  lit.  (me  who  intrudes,  @trdf(ing  convict, 
it.  one  who  is  being  punished;  S^rit^Iing  spring,  üfleuling  novice, 
finßerling  a  friend  of  darkness  and  i^norance,  obscurant.  The 
dea  of  origin,  descent  from,  or  assoaation  with  may  come  from 
hat  of  littUness  and  the  derived  ideas  of  youth,  dependency, 
'ecency,  which  meanings  still  occur :  @etfling  smaJl  rooted  plant  for 
ietting  out,  young  fish  to  be  put  into  a  pond  for  the  purpose  of 
>ropagation,  @c^5f Itng  shoot,  ©äugling  suckling,  ^leftltng  young  bird, 
Däumling  hop-o'»my-thumb,  Pflegling  ward,  (S^ü^Iing  protfe6,  Sögling 
>upil,  Äe^rling  apprentice,  ^tnfömmling  new-comer,  &c.  In  dialect 
bis  idea  of  littleness  is  still  quite  commonly  associated  with  «ing; 
jee  8.  i,/  below.  Also  in  the  literary  language  the  diminutive 
brce  in  «Ung  is  so  strongly  feit  that  an  additional  diminutive  suffix 
s  rarely  added  In  Old  Norse  and  in  modern  Enelish  this 
mfHx  still  has  in  a  number  of  cases  pure  diminutive  force,  and 
:he  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Latin  and  Greek  k-suffix. 
Dthers,  however,  regard  the  idea  of  association  which  is  now  the 
most  common  meaning  of  «ling  as  the  original  one  from  which  the 
jther  meanings  have  been  derived. 

A  number  of  words  in  •Ilng  have  a  depreciatory  meaning :  SRietItng 
lireling,  (SinWngllng  intruder,  &c.  This  *Iing,  from  association  with 
mch  words  as  have  in  themselves  a  depreciatory  meaning  or  from 
:he  general  idea  of  dependency  developed  in  the  suffix,  oflen  assumes 
lepreciatory  force  and  has  become  productive  especially  in  this 
»ense :  «&öf Ung  courtier,  S)i(^terltng  poetaster,  ®ünflling  one  supported 
>y  the  favor  of  a  king,  lord,  &c.,  äBil^Iing,  would-be-wit,  ^rnpor« 
-ommling  upstart,  parvenu,  (Einfettung  (H.  Seidel's  Lan^  lang  ists 
ier)  one-sided,  narrow-minded  person,  &c.  Sometimes  m  a  milder, 
lumorous  sense :  Sreifiling  (Raabe's  Stopßuchen,  p.  129)  fat  fellow, 
fatty.' 

a,  The  idea  of  origin  can  be  more  clearly  seen  in  proper  nouns.  Many 
>.G.  family  names  end  in  «ing,  as  Henning,  ©rüntng.  In  the  North  corre- 
iponding  to  these  names  in  ^ing  are  names  in  0  or  ffn :  (Sbord  (gen.)  ^  (Sb(x< 
^oi^n,  Sanfen  ^  Sal^n^  @o^n.  Also  many  names  of  places  in  the  South  are 
ienved  from  these  family  names,  usually  ending  in  ^iitjgen,  the  cn  being  the 
lat  pl.  ending  after  the  prep.  gu  understood :  S^übingen  city  of  Tübingen,  &c. ; 
tee  88.  i.  In  case  of  certam  ruling  families  er  is  added  to  iiit^ :  Karolinger 
iescendant  pf  J^art  ber  ®ro$e,  Carlovingian,  &c.  This  is  a  survival  of  older 
isage,  which  employed  here  Itnger  interchangeably  with  ^tng.  Luther  still 
ises  both  Sfrembttng  and  QfrembUtiger  (Luke  xvii.  18). 

b.  The  earlier  form  of  the  suffix  was  «ina.  As  it  very  conmionly  stood  after 
il,  il,  ul,  the  preceding  1  became  associated  with  it,  and  finally  the  lengthened 
brm  4tng  supplanted  it  in  most  words.    The  few  existing  forms  in  4ng  are 
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thus  older,  and  thc  force  of  the  suffix  is  not  now  vividly  feit :  ^mog ^ 

so  called  because  these  fish  move  in  great  armies  (^em)  or  schools,  Sücfii^  ar 
Sdücfling  bocking  (fish),  &c  The  particular  group  in  a^  however,  aiwajs 
take  4ng. 

As  the  form  ^Ung  is  added  to  many  words  in  stt,  the  sufiSx  has  fiooi 
analogy  assumed  the  form  »erltng  in  a  few  words:  ^^tibcrling,  SDinfeltiis  or 
SBtnbetUng,  &c.    For  the  form  4titgec  see  a^  above. 

8.  I.  leltt  (O.H.G.  illn)  and  c^ett  (earlier  ichin,  cognate  with  Eng. 
kin  as  in  lambkin),  neuter  diminutive  Suffixes  affixed  to  nouns^ 
usually  causing  mutation  when  they  foUow  an  accented  syllable. 
The  former  is  the  original  H.G.  suffix,  which  in  dififerent  dialectic 
forms  is  still  used  everywhere  in  the  South  in  familiär  lan^uage 
(see/,  below).  In  the  K)rm  of  lein  and  lin  (more  common  m  bis 
later  writings)  it  was  employed  by  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  elsewhere  as  the  more  di^nified  form,  in  preferenoe 
to  the  M.G.  *0^n,  but  it  has  only  limited  use  to-day  in  the  lite- 
rary  language  and  only  in  the  form  of  (ein;  being  largely  confined 
to  a  beautiful  style  and  a  few  common  words  with  endines  that 
are  difficult  to  unite  with  c^en^  as  ^ü^Iein^  ^ifd^Ietn,  &c«  Modem 
authors,  however,  do  not  seem  to  regard  a  number  of  these  com- 
binations  as  harsh :  bte  Sifc^^eit  (Spielhagen's  Frei  geboren,  p.  15L 
After  stems  in  ^  and  g  it  is  common  to  employ  a  double  diminutive 
formed  by  adding  c^en  to  ^i  (the  shortened  form  of  «lein) :  SBüc^Ita 
booklet,  ®äd^el(^eu  little  matter,  pretty  little  thing,  gimcrack«  SB^^ri« 
6)tn  little  wagon. 

In  the  eighteenth  Century  the  Middle  German  suffix  ^äftn  replaced 
*lein  in  the  language  of  the  prose  writers  Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder, 
and  others  who  had  taken  the  Upper  Saxon  dialect  as  their  Standard 
Gradually  «4en  became  established  in  the  literary  language  in  general 
and  the  familiär  language  of  the  North  in  particular,  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  poets  Goethe,  Bürger,  Voss,  and  others  »lein  secured 
a  permanent  place  of  honor  in  poetry. 

a.  If  a  Word  ends  in  t,  tl,  or  en,  these  endings  are  often  dropped  befoie 
adding  the  diminutive  suffix :  Süb^en  from  93ube ;  9l&g(etn  firom  iRagd,  bot 
Slä^el^en ;  ®ärt(^en  from  garten,  &c 

i,  The  diminutive  endings  are  usually  added  to  the  sing.,  but  may  ift 
fomiliar  language  be  affixed  to  plurals  in  et,  and  also  to  the  pliual  form  talt 
people :  ^4  Jttnbc^en,  pl.  bte  Jttnbt^en  or  Jttnbetc^en  (see  78.  a),  2e«td^n  **small 
ßy**  good people^  people  spoken  of  slightingly  or  in  a  tone  of  6iendlf 
iamiliarity. 

c.  The  mutation  is  often  dropped,  especially  when  the  suffix  expiesses 
irony,  and  in  case  of  proper  names  where  the  suffix  has  more  the  force  of 
endearment  than  littleness  (see  2,  below) :  3^  ^be  btetf  3a^r  einen  Oloogca  nfe 
SSSetien,  übet^upt  ein  Jtom^en  (« ein  prac^tvonetf  Jtom  a  splendid  crop  ojgrm^ 
gebaut  tote  ni>(^  nie.  S)ann  fam  au(^  nod^  ein  !ietne<  @(^laganfan<^en!  (Suder- 
mann's  Die  Heimat^  i,  4)  Then  there  came  in  addition  a  nice  little  (iionical) 
stroke  of  paralysis !  By  dropping  mutation  we  may  emphasize  the  idea  of 
largeness  or  efficacy^  while  the  use  of  mutation  makes  prominent  the  idea  of 
littleness  i  ^et  $^i)fio(og  f^ric^t  von  99(utf Age((^tn,  ein  3agbfrmnb  abcc  fvnd^t  uk 
begeijtertec  2tebe  von  feinen  nie  fe^lenben  Jtugelc^en.  9)orläufid  fnert'd  nnb  f^nnt'l 
no(t  luftig  loeiter.  i>^  gibt  toiebet  ein  SBafierc^en  (Halbe*s  Der  Strom^  p.  20) 
a  great flood^    In  the  literary  language  it  is  the  rule  that  the  suffix  does  not 
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ause  mutation  if  it  follows  an  unaccented  syllable:  SUfonaid^en,  ^ofnungc^enA 
!:c.    Most  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  after  words  in  M  and  fvc: 
3cgf(^en,  ^rübert^en,  &c. 
We  say  «gänff  ( (also  $anfe(  —  Rosegger),  ^än^^en,  innd^en  (but  also  $lnnd^en 

—  Bismarck  to  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  April  5,  1848),  ffranj^en,  (Rö«<^en,  but 
isually  proper  names  remain  unmutated :  Xonntti,  tottt^en,  ^arl^en,  &c. 

The  use  of  mutation  varies  a  good  deal :  ffrattd^en,  but  Sfräulein ;  DnMäftn, 
rat  fßätnäftn,  Sfingti^fn  (also  Sungc^ot  —  Sudermann's  jDer  SturmgeselU 
^okratesy  3,. 3)  or  3ünge((!^en ;  ISaiit^en,  but  ^QA^^va,  Sft&tter^n  (also  aßuttet^m 

—  Sudermann's  D.  S.  .S".,  i,  17 ;  <S^tt)icgennuttdd^en —  Hauptmannes  i^r^A^^fwx- 
>j/,  p.  59),  &c. 

ä,  Sometimes  the  diminutives  are  fem.  according  to  the  natural  sex  instead 
)f  neut.  according  to  grammatical  gender :  bte  (or  bad)  ®xttd)tn  little  Mar- 
garet.    See  263. 1. 1.2.3. 4. 

e,  These  prefixes  are  usually  affixed  to  nouns  only,  but  in  familiär  language 
xm  be  added  on  to  the  case  ending  or  the  stem  of  an  adjective  used  as  a 
loun,  and  also  to  other  parts  of  speech :  9iUttä^tn  or  SLltt^en  dear  old  fellow, 
nein  IteBe^  IDicfert^en  (Ra^ibe)  my  dear  fat  friend,  ®ebulb(^en  (noun  used  as  an 
mperative) !  Just  have  a  little  patience !  3(^  ta)t([  mi^  fai^tt^cn  in  mein 
8ett(^en  fte^len  (Goethe).  Sffiarting  (see/)  nod^ !  Wait  a  moment !  35ie  jungen 
Dtäb(^en^,  bte  ftnb  [a  ^iet  fo  fetntng  gebogen  (M.  Dreyer's  In  Behandlung^  i). 
[n  verbs  the  form  I  is  very  common :  lächeln  to  smile,  from  lachen  to  laugh, 
kc. ;  see  111.2,  below. 

/.In  dialect  these  Suffixes  assume  various  forms  :  et,  'I,  er(  in  Austria,  as 
n  SBübet  boy,  iebeö  Clbetl  eveiy  fiber,  SBtnbert  (with  len|;thened  stem,  after  the 
inalogy  of  manv  words  ending  in  er)  necktie ;  in  Switzerland  and  in  part  in 
ßavaria  i  and  \\,  as  in  @r):>pt  Joseph,  SOtabU  «=  2){äDd^en ;  le  in  Württemberg, 
iS  in  Jtinble ;  le  or  (a  (pl.  (i(^)  m  Franconia,  as  in  S^tf^Ie,  pl.  Ültfd^lic^  ;  in  the 
J^orth  fe^efe,  fen,  as.in  SÄäfen  =  9Ä oberen.  In  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania 
nß  (see  7,  above)  is  still  used  in  its  original  meaning  as  a  diminutive: 
Ittnning  =  Jttnbii^en,  ^änntng  <=  $änb(^en,  2){utttn^  =  SJ^iittert^en.  Writers  from 
he  ing-section  have  introduced  this  diminutive  into  literature :  9ßad  bic 
igentü^  \%\j%  mein  Hosting,  bod  m\%  \^  gan)  genan !  (M.  Dreyer's  Winterschlafs 
[).  This  suffix  in  the  form  of -ling,  as  in  gosling,  has  diminutive  force  also 
n  English. 

Note  I.  The  Anstrian  and  Swiss  dialects  are  especially  inclined  to  the  nse  of 
liminatiye  endlngs,  which  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  nse  naturally  lose  somcwhat 
>f  their  force.  Hence  some  words,  as  ^ötn(  ("■  ^öm(ein),  &c.,  are  often  found  with 
iiminntive  ending,  wbether  the  reference  is  to  something  small  or  large,  beantiful 
>r  Dgly. 

Note  2.  In  some  dialects,  as  in  Rbine-Fnuikish,  the  plnral  of  $$en  becomes  fiS^tt, 
he  i^it  bein?  added  directly  to  the  simple  stem  or  to  a  lengthened  form,  made  by 
idding  er :  bie  ^ämmcfter  or  gämmercfter  =  bie  Sämmc^en.  Also  nouns  wbose  plurals 
lo  not  end  in  et  may  add  this  er  to  the  stem  in  the  plural :  bie  Sll^äbercl^er  ~  9ßäb(!^en.  • 

2.  These  sufiixes  have  not  only  diminutive  force,  but  are  also 
ised  to  express  the  idea  of  endearment,  tendemess,  comeliness, 
leatness,  something  afTording  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  as  well 
is  the  idea  of  slyness,  stealth,  and  lastly  contempt.  These  ideas 
laturally  grew  up  out  of  that  of  littleness.  Here  lein  and  cl^en 
>ften  form  somewhat  different  shades  of  meaning.  In  the  literary 
anguage  of  the  North  c^en  has  usually  the  idea  of  endearment, 
:omeliness,  sarcasm,  contempt,  slyness,  pleasure,  and  even  of 
argeness,  as  the  diminutive  is  often  used  ironically,  implying 
he  opposite  of  what  is  actually  asserted :  i^auc^en  dear  wife, 
(iava^c^en  dear  Papa,  «^üt^eu  a  pretty  hat,  Jtä  flehen  an  ornamental 
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little  box  or  jewel  casket;  Me  iungen  ^nrä^tn  the  young  gendemen 
(sarcastic),  ein  $otentät'c^en  an  insignificant  little  potentate,  ein  ^ü^fc^d 
®ümmd^en  a  nice  little  (meaning  a  big)  sum  of  money.  fitin,  besides 
its  use  in  beautiful  poetic  style,  is  also  found  sometimes  in  common 
style,  be  it  prose  or  poetry,  where  it  has  raore  strictly  than  c^en  the 
idea  of  littteness  and  more  intensely  the  idea  of  contempt :  ein 
«^ünblein  a  little  dog,  but  ein  ^ünt^n  a  nice  dog ;  bad  arme  ge ft^Iagrni 
^atfetteln  (a  contemptuous  reference  to  Napoleon  in  a  poem  appear- 
ing  in  1813),  fetfle  $fäf  lein  (contempt),  bad  $Tobii!t(etn  mobernen  9lvif^ 
flärid^td  (Spielhagen's  IVas  will  das  werden,  l,  chap.  viii)  the  pro- 
duct  of  modern  snam  enlightenment,  &c.  As  lein  is  so  little  used  in 
the  North  in  piain  prose,  the  simple  idea  of  littleness  is  best  expressed 
by  placing  the  adj.  Hein  before  the  noun.  In  South  German  authors 
the  very  opposite  use  of  lein  and  ^en  above  mentioned  may  be  found. 
Seindenotes  something  nice  and  large,and  ^n  something  spoken  of  in 
asenseofdisparagement  and  littleness:  ein  ®ie6enträuber!(Rosegger) 
a  nice  large  bunch  of  seven  cherries.  2)a8  lej^te  f^&bige  Stnt^t^m,  ba§ 
er  QtffCLbt,  fykitt  i^n  f^on  feit  einigen  9Bo(^en  oerIa{Teu(G.  Keller).  Sin  paax 
f(^Ie^te  Jtdmmerti^en  (id.). 

The  two  forms  d^en  and  lein  are  in  certain  cases  diiferently  di^ 
tributed,  the  one  being  used  in  connection  with  certain  words,  the 
other  employed  with  others:  We  say  O^rld^^d^en,  3ünb^öl|€^fn, 
Siebd^en,  ein  bi$(^en,  SBIeib  noti^  ein  Stüinbt^en  bei  mit,  büt  SBäuerlein, 
Sriinnlein,  fein  @(^erflein  beitragen,  @ein  ©tünblein  ^at  gefd^Iagen.  Some- 
times differentiation  takes  place:  ^raud^en  dear  pife  and  ^äuletn 
Miss ;  attdnnlein  and  9BeibIein  of  human  beings^  SKdnn^en  and  Skibc^n 
of  animals. 

In  a  large  number  of  idiomatic  figurative  words  and  expressions 
which  reveal  a  lively  play  of  imagination  or  feeling,  ofdy  the 
diminutive  form  of  the  noun  is  used :  ©änfefüfcbeu  quotation  marks, 
^aulein  Miss,  unmarried  woman,  ©rübd^en  dimple,  fein  (Sd^dfc^en  feieren 
to  feather  one's  own  nest,  fein  S^fttc^en  ^^  einem  füllen  to  vent  one's 
anger  upon  a  person,  inS  Säufldben  lad^en  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve,  &c 
In  case  of  g^tdulein,  6s^vx  is  in  colloquial  language  added  to  lein  to 
bring  out  the  diminutive  force  or  to  give  expression  to  the  idea  of 
endearment,  &c.,  as  the  original  meaning  of  the  lein  is  no  longer 
vividly  feit :  !£)a  auf  bem  X\\^i  gndbigeS  {f rdulein^en  (Sudermann's  Fräz- 
chen,  i). 

8.  nU  (cognate  with  ness  as  in  ^oodness ;  see  14. 2,  below),  earlier 
in  the  period  also  m^  (nu§)  especially  in  S.G.,  a  neut.  and  less  com« 
monly  fem.  (99. 2.  b  and  3.  c)  suffix,  usually  causing  mutation,  affixed 
to  verbs  (especially  such  as  have  prefixes),  nouns  and  adjectives,  to 
denote : 

a.  An  act,  Performance,  activity,  function  or  something  concrete 
which  is  represented  as  having  active  force :  ©eldbnid  vow,  SBagnid 
daring  deea,  SBeforgniS  fear,  concem,  (Steignid  occurrence,  tBegräbsiS 
funeral,  ©ebdd^tniS  memory,  Serfidnbnid  understanding,  coraprehen- 
sion,  iBermäc^tnid  testament,  legacy,  «i^inbemid  hinderance,  that  which 
hinders,  QlrgerniS  that  which  gives  offence, 

&  That  which  is  the  result  or  object  of  the  activity  implied 
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in  the  verbal  stem  of  the  noun,  or  that  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  result  of  an  action  and  yet  is  itself  an  active  force:) 
Serjeic^ntd  catalogue,  list,  (Sr^eugnid  produc^  (SrgebnU  result,  Seburfhi^l 
need,  that  which  one  needs,  iBünDntd  alliance,  that  which  is  the' 
result  of  Union  and  at  the  same  time  has  active  binding  force. 

c.  A  condition  or  quality  or  something  concrete  which  possesses 
the  quality  indicated  by  the  stem  of  the  word :  Srinjieniig  darkness; 
^dulnid  rottenness,  ®e^eimntd  secret  thing,  a  secret,  Sitterntd  bitter 
thing. 

d.  The  place  where  the  condition  implied  in  the  stem  of  the  word 
is  found :  ©efängniS  prison,  lit  a  place  where  one  is  caught,  SBiIbni9 
wilderness. 

10.  I.  fal  or  its  more  common  weakened  form  fei  (O.H.G.  isal)^ 
usually  neut,  but  in  a  few  cases  fem.  (99.  3.  c),  and  also  in  a  few 
cases  masc.  (99. 3.  c),  sometimes  causing  mutation.  They  are  usually 
found  after  verbal  stems,  and  only  in  several  instances  are  affixed  to 
nouns.  These  suiiixes  have  in  part  a  force  similar  to  that  of  nid,  but 
differ  often  from  it  in  that  they  have  a  more  comprehensive  and  in- 
tensive force.  They  have  usually  an  abstract  meaning  and  contain 
a  coUective  idea,  impl3ring  that  the  activity  expressed  in  the  verbal 
stem  is  lon^  continued»  oft  repeated,  customary,  or  is  extended 
over  a  considerable  iield,  or  is  associated  with  a  large  number  of 
objects.  Sometimes  they  may  take  on  concrete  meaning,  especially 
frl.    Nouns  having  these  suffixes  denote : 

a.  A  thing  which  is  represented  as  the  subject,  or  the  object, 
or  result  of  the  activity  implied  in  the  verbal  stem  of  the  noun : 
£)ad  @(^i(tfal  that  which  sends,  or  is  sent,  hence  /ale,  desiiny,  bet 
®tö^fe(  that  which  stops,  a  stopper,  bad  (also  ber)  «&ääfe(  that  which 
is  chopped,  chopped  feed,  bad  Sünfcl  that  which  is  fiUed  in,  stuffing, 
baS  Sttnnfal  that  which  has  resulted  from  flowing  water,  a  Channel, 
watercourse,  ba0  fiabfal  anything  (as  food,  drink,  encouragement, 
&c.)  which  refreshes  body  or  mind. 

b.  A  condition,  State,  or  an  action :  baS  SBirrfal  confusion,  confused 
State,  bie  Sjrübfal  affliction,  bte  and  bad  SJ^ü^fal  difficulty,  misery,  bad 
Sttfal  State  of  erring,  erring  course,  erring,  serious  error  (as  in 
religious  belief),  which  causes  a  train  of  errors.  In  these  same 
words  and  others  the  meaning  may  sometimes  become  more  con« 
crete,  indicating  something  that  causes  this  condition  or  State,  or 
the  place  where  the  condition  is  found  or  the  action  takes  place : 
baö  2^ü^fal  that  which  causes  misery,  bad  ffie^fal  that  which  causes 
serious  trouble,  sorrow,  bad  @c^eufal  that  which  instils  fear  and 
Eversion,  a  monster,  bad  3n:[al  a  place  where  one  can  easily  err, 
a  labyrinth. 

c.  @el  often  denotes  something  insignificant  or  contemptible :  bad 
llbcrßleibfel  something  left  over,  remnant,  bad  ©tfc^rtibfel  a  miserably 
wrilten  production,  bad  <&er9or6ringfeI  inferior  production.  (Srf^ati^ert, 
tnbem  er  für  ein  a^ttbringfel  (insignificant  acquisition)  unfxe  <£^te  prüi^ai 
(Fontane's  Schach  von  Wuthmow^  chap.  6). 

2.  In  derivatives  in  ig  formed  from  words  in  »fol,  this  sufiix 
becomes  fei :  Se^fal  sorrow,  but  me^felig  sorrowful.    Sometimes  the 
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original  noun  has  gone  out  of  use :  annfcitg  fpnseraUe,  from  M.H.G. 
armsal,  misery.  This  feltg  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  adj. 
felig  in  Compounds  such  as  ^ottfeltg  pious,  rebfelig  talkative. 

IL  fd^aft  (from  fc^f m  to  shape,  create ;  cognate  with  Eng.  sfup 
as  in  friendshtp),  once  an  independent  noun,  now  a  fem.  suffiz, 
affixed  to  the  sing,  or  pL  of  nouns,  also  to  adjectives,  participles, 
and  verbs,  to  denote : 

a.  An  act,  activity :  SBanbrrfi^ft  travelling,  joumeying,  llr^6erf<£^ 
act  of  originating,  authorship,  ^ttrf^aft  perpetration,  Stec^nf^oft 
account,  Si^irtfc^ft  management  of  a  house,  busmess  orgovemment, 
SBiffenfc^aft  scientific  study,  «^errfd^aft  rule,  authority,  Jtaufmannf^iift 
business  of  a  merchant,  ©efanbtf^aft  duties  and  position  of  an 
ambassador,  embassy. 

This  Suffix  often  assumes  concrete  meanine;  denoting  some 
person  carrying  on  the  activity  or  something  wnich  is  associated 
with  it  or  resulting  from  it :  Ht  «^ertfi^aft  master  or  mistress  or 
according  to  c  both,  SBictf^aft  restaurant,  ®efanMf<^aft  dwelling  or 
Office  of  an  ambassador»  <^rrungeiif(j^afi  something  won,  achievement, 
äBtffenfc^aft  news,  information. 

6.  Conduct,  attitude,  relationship,  condition :  SBruberfc^fi,  or  now 
more  commonly  Srübcrfc^aft  relationship  of  brothers,  close  friendship, 
i^reunbfd;aft  friendship,  Seinbf^aft  enmity,  SD^nflerf^aft  championship, 
^reitfdyaft  readiness,  ©efangeitfc^aft  captivity,  SBrautfc^aft  State  of  being 
betrothed,  engagement,  SBitwenfc^ft  widowhood. 

c.  A  collective  idea :  SBiffenfi^aft  science,  SBrubtrfc^^afl  or  now  more 
commonly  SBrübcrfd^aft  fratemity,  SBürgerf^aft  all  the  Citizens  of  a  place, 
meine  <&errf(]^aftenl  (in  direct  address)  ladies  and  gen tlemen  I  ^Faufmaniu* 
fd^aft  all  the  merchants  of  a  place,  ©efanbtfd^aft  embassy,  an  ambassador 
with  his  Corps  of  assistants,  Ortf^aft  city,  town,  village,  SBtrtfd^ft 
family,  doings,  goings-on,  «&interlaffenf(^aft  property  left  by  a  person 
at  his  death,  ^rieffd^aften  papers,  written  documents. 

12.  ttl,  reduced  form  of  ^eil  pari,  a  neuter  suffix  added  to  the 
stem  of  ordihals  to  form  fractions.  The  final  t  of  the  stem  of  the 
ordinal  is  dropped  before  the  t  of  the  suffix :  SDrittel  thml,  @e<^^ 
sixih,  QvoanixQ^tL    See  also  126. 2.  a. 

J\/bfe,  Both  ordinal  and  suffix  were  forxnerly  indqjcndent  words:  M.H.G.  das 
vünfte  teil.  Later  both  words  entered  into  a  compotind.  By  reason  of  its  weak  acoent 
in  the  Compound  teil  has  been  rednced  to  te(.  This  change  of  the  noun  3>il  wben  tt 
becomes  the  unaccented  component  of  a  Compound  has  taken  place  in  the  preMot 
period,  and  filly  illustrates  the  process  by  which,  in  general,  words  used  as  component 
elements  haye  gradnally  nnder  loss  of  accent  chang^  their  form,  and  at  last  lost  their 
idenlity  with  the  original  word.  Xeil  was  formerly  masc.  or  neut.  The  suffix  tri  is 
now  exclusively  neut,  and  the  noun  Xet(  is  almost  always  masc,  and  thns  the  two 
forms  differing  in  form  and  gender  are  drifting  apart.  Preceding  the  change  of  fonn 
the  suffix  usually  takes  on  a  little  different  shade  of  meaning  which  facilitates  the 
Separation  from  the  original  word  and  the  change  of  form. 

18.  I.  tum  (cognate  with  Eng.  dorn  as  in  kingdam},  once  an 
independent  noun,  now  a  neuter  (except  in  the  two  masc.  nouns 
{Reichtum  wealth,  Srrtum  error)  suffix,  added  to  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs,  to  denote : 

a.  The  dignity,  rank,  |)rofession  of  the  class  of  persons  mentioned 
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in  the  stem  of  the  noun,  with  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  which 
attach  to  such  a  dignity,  rank,  or  profession :  Jtaiftrtum  ofSce  and 
power  of  an  emperor,  fßriejlertum  priesthood. 

b.  A  condition,  State,  or  an  action :  ®te(^tum  a  State  of  poor 
health,  SBad^dtum  a  State  of  healthy  growth,  0tei(]^tum  wealthy  State, 
3rttum  State  of  error,  erring,  error. 

c.  A  collective  idea :  iBürgettttm  the  Citizens  of  a  place,  Subentum 
the  Jewish  people,  Sieid^tum  all  that  which  is  implied  by  the  word 
'rieh,'  riches,  Altertum  all  that  period  of  time  which  can  be  said 
to  have  age,  anüquify.  These  words  may  also  take  on  concrete 
meaning :  <&eiliqtum  sanctuary,  Jtaifertum  empire,  dHgentum  property, 
lit.  all  that  which  is  one's  own,  3(Itertum  an  object  that  nas  been 
preserved  from  a  former  age« 

Note.  If  htnt  and  fd^aft  mav  both  be  affixed  to  the  lame  stem  to  show  the  collective 
idea,  there  b  a  little  shade  of  differenoe  in  their  meaning.  The  latter  marlcs  moie 
distinctly  the  collective  idea,  the  former  the  dignity  or  the  pecnliar  character  or  nature 
which  attaches  to  the  dijg;nity,  rank,  or  profession :  $ric^erfd^aft  priests  taken  coUec- 
tively,  $tic{iettu]lt  pecnliar  character  and  natnre  of  tho  priesthood. 

2.  The  Suffixes  l^tt,  f<ä^aft,  tum  had  originally  about  the  same  force, 
and  are  still  so  used,  but  in  cases  where  these  suffixes  are  added 
to  the  same  stem  as  in  the  NoU  above,  differentiation  of  meaning 
usually  takes  place :  Sl^tißen^eit  Christian  world,  S^^tiflentum  Chris- 
tianity,  peculiar  character  and  nature  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
life;  €iö<ntum  property,  (Stflen^eit  peculiarity,®genf(toftquality;  ©ereit* 
fi^aft  outward  readiness,  preparedness,  Smit|eit  inward  readiness, 
willingness.  Their  use  is  sometimes  subject  to  caprice,  not  to  a 
fixed  difference  of  meaning :  «^eibenf^aft  heathenism,  heaihen  tvorU, 
but  (£l(|rtflen^eit  Christianity,  Christian  world. 

14.  I.  ntig  (cognate  with  Eng.  ing  as  in  waming),  usually  a  fem. 
Suffix,  affixed  in  most  cases  to  the  stem  of  transitive  verbs,  especially 
Compounds  and  derivatives,  rarely  to  the  stem  of  nouns.  It  is  related 
to  «ing  (see  7,  above),  as  can  still  be  seen  in  the  few  words  where 
the  Suffix  is  masculine:  bie  9Ri6elungen  the  children  of  the  mist 
{ßiiM\  name  usually  given  to  the  sons  and  vassals  of  0}i6elun9, 
a  mydiicai  king ;  «^ontung  (here  <&om  =  comer  as  in  Old  Norse) 
February,  literally  comerling,  one  who  takes  a  back  seat,  i.  e. 
unimportant  in  amount  of  days  in  comparison  with  the  other 
months.  Others  explain  «^omung  as  the  litüe  Hom,  January  being 
ihe  large  Hom. 

The  feminine  suffix  has  become  exceedingly  fruitful  and  is  now 
used  to  denote : 

a.  An  activity :  Seiva(]^ung  guarding,  Setoaffhttng  arming,  C^rjtel^ung 
education.  This  suffix  gives  the  noun  sometimes  almost  pure 
verbal  force,  so  that  it  can  usually  take  a  dependent  objective 
genitive  and  sometimes  a  real  direct  object,  which  must  then  be 
written  as  one  word  with  the  verbal  noun,  and  sometimes  it  takes  a 
prepositional  phrase  with  almost  the  force  of  an  adverbial  modifier: 
tAt  ^jiel^ung  ber  JlnaBen  the  education  of  the  boys,  JtnaBenerjie^ung  (see 
also  248.  IL  I«  D.  (i) )  the  education  of  boys,  bic  Scfreiun^  aud  ber  URot 
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deliverance  from  distress«  It  is  also  added  to  intransitive  stems : 
IDte.Stnb^n  flidten  bU  SBIutung  The  bandages  stopped  the  bleeding. 
With  intransitive  stems  it  can  take  a  predicate  noun,  which  is 
written  as  one  word  with  the  verbal  Substantive :  bie  S^enfc^tverbung 
the  incamation,  lit.  the  becoming  a  man.  These  derivatives  cannot 
only  have  active  force  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  but  also  some- 
times  passive  and  even  reflexive  force :  Seine  (Erhebung  auf  beit  ^nm 
mbanfte  er  feinen  Siegen  He  owed  his  being  raised  upon  the  throne 
to  his  victories.  3n  ber  Opferung  für  anbete  fetner  ®eele  ®lnd  gu  ftnben, 
t{l  nur  wenigen  gege6en  Only  a  few  find  happiness  of  soul  in  sacrificing 
themselves  for  others.    See  189. 

^oU.  These  deriTatives  with  verbal  force,  thongh  still  mnch  nsed,  leem  to  be  be- 
coming less  populär,  as  many  formations  common  in  the  eighteenth  ocntniy  and 
even  Uter  are  now  xeplaoed  bv  shorter  formations:  bie  C{rbU(fniig  (Goethe),  nov 
leplaced  by  ber  UnBluf ;  bie  durücfneftmuna  (Lesibg),  now  bie  Svt&dnafmt ;  bie 
Sefuf^una  (Wieland),  now  ber  Aefu^ ;  bie  (5r|taunung  (Wieland),  nowbo«  (Srftannra; 
bie  SSefi^uef  unq  (Heinrich  t.  Kleist),  now  I8ef(((ug,  &c  On  the  other  band,  the  ose 
of  these  derivatives  seems  to  be  growing  more  freqnent  in  that  common  constmctioa 
which  prefers  to  clothe  the  chief  idea  of  the  predicate  in  the  fonn  of  a  nonn  rather 
than  that  of  a  verb :  ($0  toirb  in  (SrtDägunj  gegogen  (instead  of  tmeata)  It  is  beiog 
considered.  2)a0  &üd  toirb  Balb  gut  Sluffu^rung  gebracht  (instead  of  aufgeführt)  The 
piece  will  soon  be  played.    See  262.  i.  a.  Note  s. 

&  A  condition,  State :  Slufregung  excitement,  Seflemmung  anxiety. 

c.  Sometimes  it  denotes  something  concrete  which  is  closely 
associated  with  an  activity  in  the  relation  of  a  result,  product, 
means,  place,  &c. :  3«<5&nwng  the  product  of  drawing,  a  drawing, 
Srfrtfd^ung  refreshment,  that  by  which  we  are  refreshed,  iHetbung 
that  with  which  one  is  clothed,  i.  e.  doihes,  SBo^nung  a  dwelling- 
)iouse,  ^Biegung  a  bend  in  the  road,  Jtrümmung  a  tum  in  the  river, 
geflung  fortress,  9lieberung  low  ground. 

.  d,  A  coUective  idea,  since  a  number  may  be  engaged  together  in 
the  same  activity :  Olegierung  govemment,  Sebienung  Ixxly  of  servants 
in  a  house,  ^mannung  crew.  This  collective  idea  is  also  seen  in 
derivatives  from  nouns  and  such  as  are  now  feit  as  belonging  to  a 
noun :  SBalbung  large  forest  (in  its  entirety),  <6oI)ung  wood,  grove, 
SBefa(ung  garrison,  &c. 

2.  The  suflSx  nid  sometimes  approaches  near  to  the  force  of  ung : 
SBerlöbniS  or  93er(i)bung  betrothal,«&inberni8  and  9)eri^tnberung  hinderance, 
&c.  However,  in  most  cases  the  verbal  force  is  stronger  in  ung,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  objective  gen.  which  may  foUow  it  In  other 
cases  the  meaning  of  the  two  sufSxes  driflis  still  farther  apart: 
SilbniS  picture,  lit.  that  which  has  been  formed,  Silbung  education, 
culture,  lit  that  which  has  been  formed ;  (Ergebnis  result,  (bgeSung 
resignation,  Submission. 

16.  A  few  sufSxes  which  were  originally  used  in  forming  proper 
names  are  later,  as  also  to-day,  used  in  common  class  nouns : 

a.  bolb  (from  M.H.G.  halt)  boldi  £eo))o(b  {the  bald  one  anumg  tki 
people),  This  sufRx  in  common  class  nouns  indicates  an  indination 
to  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  stem  of  the  derivative :  8Biff6oIb 
wit,  one  fond  of  getting  off  witty  things,  Slauf bolb  one  fond  of  getting 
into  a  fight,  XruSCenbolS  drunkard,  &c« 
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Neu,  JtoBolb  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  derlved  from  itoBot  hous»  (fonnerlf 
for  human  beings,  bot  now  in  the  sense  oipig-sty)  and  t'ntXi  proUctor  or  Ijoi^  fcworabfy 
inclined  to,  formerly  applied  to  friendly  honse-spirits,  now  usnally  to  nnfriendly  spirits 
in  genend. 

&  iatt,  Low  German  form  of  So^anneS  John^  added  to  adjectival 

and  verbal  stems  to  indicate  a  person  endowed  with  the  quality 

or  inclined  to  the  activity  expressed  in  the  stem  of  the  derivative : 

S^untmorian   a  stupid  felhw,    lit    stupid  Jack^   Slftunian  grutnbling 

feUow. 

This  sufiix  may  be  replaced  by  the  foreign  suflSx  ian  of  like 
meaning;  hence  there  is  sometimes  a  double  form,  as  in  X)ummer« 
ian  or  Summnatu  Some  have  more  commonly  the  foreign  form : 
®roBian,  @(]^Ienbnan,  &c. 

16.  A  few  Suffixes  occur  only  in  a  few  words  and  have  a  force 
that  is  not  always  feit  distinctiy : 

a.  h^t,  usually  a  neut,  sometimes  a  masc.  suffix,  sometimes 
both,  affixed  to  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs  to  denote  a  collective 
idea :  baS  eRöl^ti^t  reeds  or  a  place  where  reeds  grow,  baS  S)i(f t(]^t 
thicket,  btr  or  ba9  Jte^ri^t  sweepings,  &c. 

b.  ti(6,  in  Gothic  an  independent  word  reiks  ruler,  in  M.H.G.  an 
adjective  rieh  ntighty,  rieh,  surviving  in  the  adjective  tetc^  rieh  and 
the  Suffix  Ytc^,  which  is  affixed  to  names  of  persons  and  plants  with  its 
original  meaning  rukr,  but  weakened  in  force :  ^ebri^  Frederic,  lit. 
prince  of  peace,  9Begen(^  plantain,  lit«  ruier  of  the  road,  &c.  (Entert^ 
IS  of  different  origin.  The  last  part  of  the  word  is  of  the  same  origin 
as  Eng.  drake.  The  first  part  is  the  German  (Snte.  ®&nferi<^  and 
SauSeric^  have  been  formed  afler  the  analogy  of  Snttric^. 

r.  itb,  present  participle  ending,  but  not  feit  as  such ;  hence  all 
words  with  this  suffix  have  the  inflection  of  nouns  and  are  true 
fossils :  «&ei(anb  {f)t\Un  to  heal)  the  Savior,  lit.  the  healing  one,  SBinb 
(voifftn  to  blow)  wind,  Seinb  (Gothic  fijan,  to  hate)  enemy,  ^eunb 
(Gothic  frijön,  to  love)  friend,  &c. 

d.  ^,a  masc.  suffix  found  in  a  few  names  of  plants,  animals,  and 
things :  9ttid^  dwarf-elder,,  Xxaniä)  crane,  SBotttd^  vat,  &c. 

e.  A  few  in  at,  nt :  bie  «Heimat  native  city,  bet  S^onat  month,  bte 
9cmut  poverty,  &c. 

/  A  few  in  lg,  mostly  masc. :  Qtxjji^  greenfinch,  Jtdffg  cage,  bad 
Sietfig  brush-wood. 

A^/<tf.  In  a  few  words  xa  is  the  rednoed  form  of  an  earlier  ing  (see  7»  aboye) : 
StönxQ  (O.H.G.  Vmanghemiüfihe  tribe) king,  Pfennig  or  nndl  recently  also  Pfenning 
pcnny. 

17.  The  names  of  a  nmnber  of  rivers  and  smaller  streams  and 
places  named  from  them  end  in  a(^  =  M.H.G.  ahe  nt^r=s  Latin 
aqua.  The  names  of  rivers  and  streams  are  feminine,  but  the 
names  of  places  are  of  course  neuter  according  to  the  rule  for 
such  names.  This  suffix  is  not  a  genuine  suffix,  as  it  is  in  thd 
Alps  also  used  as  an  independent  noun,  bte  91(^  or  in  the  fullef 
form  %^t  Utile  stream :  bte  ^afieinec  9(c^e  (tributary  of  the  Salzach). 
In  Xü^na(]^t  (place)  it  has  the  form  of  a^t^ 

Gg2 
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18.  at,  an  accented  foreign  suffix  from  the  Latin  -atus,  affixed  to 
Foreign  stems  to  denote  a  rank,  office,  position,  building  where  the 
ofSce-hoIder  resides,  State.  It  is  always  neuter  in  a  number  of 
words,  as  Steftorat^  rectorship,  Jtonfulat'  consulship,  ^aftoxat^  pastor- 
ate,  parsonage.  In  others  under  leamed  influences  the  masculine 
gender  is  also  found  as  in  Latin:  bad  and  Ut  Qblihaif  celibacy, 
baS  and  bet  Q)pi\ft>paf  episcopate,  baS  and  ber  Primat'  primateship^ 
&c.  In  ^aqjifttatf  city  Council»  Ornat'  offidal  costume,  Xxaftat'  treaty, 
treatise,  it  is  usually  masculine. 

II.  Derivative  Adjeciioes. 

1.  artig  (=  9lrt  kind^  manner  +  ig),  an  independent  adjective 
with  the  meaning  well-behaved,  and  also  added  as  a  sufBx  to  nouns 
and  adjectives  to  indicate  a  kind,  manner»  resemblance :  aalartig  Uke 
an  eel,  eely,  Bergartig  resembling  a  mountain,  tunnarttg  tower-like, 
&c. ;  frembartig  stränge,  gro§arttg  grand,  magnificent,  gutartig  good- 
natured,  &c. :  ein  aalartiger  <&5fling ;  mit  feiner  affenartigen  @efc^n?inbtghit 
9(rtig  is  now  feit  as  a  sufSx,  but  in  a  Jiumber  of  cases  the  real  su£5x 
is  ig :  gutartig  =  gute  Srt  +  ig ;  &c. 

2.  hat  (from  bem,  to  carry,  bear),  once  an  independent  adj.  bSri 
bearing,  now  a  sufBx,  affixed  to  nouns  and  verbs,  to  denote : 

a.  That  the  stem-word  in  the  derivative  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
that  is  implied  in  the  suffix :  fc^tpat  navigable,  lit.  bearing  a  sJiip^ 
fru^tbar  fertile,  lit.  bearing  fruit,  banfbar  grateful,  lit.  bearing  thanks. 

Ä.  The  possibility  or  ability  to  perform,  or  more  •commonly  to 
receive  the  activity  implied  in  the  stem  of  the  derivative :  ftrettbor 
able  to  fight,  (eSbar  legible,  capable  of  being  read,  gangbar  passable^ 
|l(]^tbar  visible« 

Note,  In^flome  words  both  active  and  passive  force  lies  in  bar^  l^altbate  BetntooiA 
streng  linen,  linen  that  will  hold ;  eine  baltbare  iBebau)}tun0  ^a  tenable  «ssertion,  ooe 
that  can  be  held« 

c,  Rarely  with  other  parts  of  speech :  offenbar,  fonberbar. 

3.  eit  (M.H.G.  In),  it  (after  er),  ertt,  a  suffix  sometimes  causing 
mutation,  affixed  to  a  name  of  a  material  to  indicate  that  the 
Substantive  which  the  adj.  modifies  represents  an  object  made  df 
that  material :  gotben  golden,  |fänfen  or  Raufen  hempen,  fUbem  silver, 
^bljern  wooden. 

a.  The  form  en  is  usually  added  to  the  stem  of  the  noun  unless 
the  latter  ends  in  e  or  er,  in  which  case  only  n  is  added  :  9Bolle  wool, 
woUen  woolen;  Jlu))fer  -copper,  fupfern  copper  (adj.).  In  a  number  <^ 
cases  the  suffix  n  is  added  to  the  .plural  of  such  words  as  form  a  pL 
in  er:  «&oh  wood,  ^otjern  wooden;  ®lad  glass,  gläfern  glass,  of 
glass.  After  the  analogy  of  many  adjectives  thus  ending  in  etn 
a  number  iiave  likewise  mutated  the  stem  vowel  and  added  rm  to 
the  stem  as  if  this  were  the  regulär  suffix,  especially  in  cases  of 
stems  ending  in  I,  n,  d :  flft^lern  steel,  beinern  made  of  bone,  fletneni 
made  of  stone,  jinnem  tin,  tönern  earthen,  n^ä^fern  waxen. 
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Note.  As  explained  in  78. «,  the  et  of  the  plunl  of  nonns  wis  originally  not  a 
plnial  case.  ending,  bnt  a  snf&x  which  was  also  foond  in  the  Singular.  Thos  in  case 
of  nonns  ending  in  ^er  in  the  pinral  the  adjective  snfBx  tt  is  only  seemingly  added  to 
the  plniat,  as  it  was  in  fiict  originally  added  to  the  singnlar.  The  «er  in  £e  pinral  of 
nonns,  however,  has  long  been  feit  and  construed  as  a  plnrat  case  ending,  as  the  $fr  of 
the  singnlar  was  dropped  and  its  existence  forgotten.  Thns  the  ttx  in  the  adjective 
snffiz  ittVL  is  now  feit  as  belonging  to  the  pluraL  of  the  nonn  in  question,  or  as  a  fonna- 
tion  made  after  the  analogy  of  snch  words,  while  in  fact  it  is  a  fossil  semnant  of  the 
original  stem  sufHz.  In  most  cases»  however,  it  is  not  really  the  old  stem  snffiz,  as 
words  not  endtled  to  it  have  only  assnmed  it  after  the  analogy  of  the  original  gronp. 

b.  This  sufiix  denotes  that  the  object  in  question  is  entirely  made 
of  the  mentioned  material :  l(|Dtjeme  SBanfe  wooden  Betiches,  but  l^oljige 
dlfttige  radishes  ofa  woodyfibre: 

c,  This  sufiix  is  not  much  used  in  the  predicate,  being  there 
replaced  by  the  preposition  ))on  and  a  noun,  and  in  the  attributive 
relation  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  Compound  noun :  2)er  ^if<3^  ift 
t>on  «golj.  Sl^armorfäule  tnarile  pälar,  instead  ormarmome  ®&ule.  But 
in  elevated  diction  the  sufiix  is  also  found  in  the  predicate :  S)er 
®tu^I  ift  elfentelnetn,  barauf  brr  Äoifer  jl^t  (ROckert's  Barbarossa).  In 
figurative  use  adjectives  with  this  sufGx  are  quite  commonly  found 
in  the  predicate :  @ein  ©efl^t  tcax  it%t  grau  unb  fletnem  (rigid)  xoit  ba6 
ber  Wiffen  am  Sor  (Volkmann's  Du  beidett  Weiser). 

4.  ttlti,  see  126. 1.  tf. 

5.  fac^,  See  126.  i.  b. 

6.  fält{g#  see  126.  z.  b. 

7.  l^aft  (related  to  <&aft  clasp),  once  an  ihdependent  adjective,  now 
a  mere  sufiix.  It  is  usually  added  directly  to  the  stem,  but  a 
number  of  weak  masculines  take  eit  between  stem  and  sufiix, 
which  is  probably  feit  as  a  weak  ^nitive  ending,  although  corre- 
sponding  strong  genitive  formations  do  not  occur  r  bdten^aft, 
fnaBenl^aft,  ^elbenl^aft,  tiefenl^aft,  but  f^üler^oft,  meifler^aft,  &c. 

The  leading  points  as  to  use  and  form  are  as  follows: 
I.  a.  Added  to  abstract  nouns,  it  represents  something  as  in- 
fected  with,  marred  by,  or  as  possessing  the  qualities  implied  in 
the  stem  of  the  derivative :  fünb^aft  sinfui,  laßer^aft  vicious,  fe^Ier|faft 
faulty,  tugenbl^aft  virtuous,  fc^aml^aft  bashful,  &c. 

b.  Added  to  concrete  nouns  it  represents  something  as  possessing 
or  inclining  towards  the  thing  or  the  characteristics  of  the  thing 
mentioned  in  the  stem  of  the  derivative :  teil^ft  having  a  part, 
share  in,  fef ^aft  having  a  dwelling,  settled,  tvo^n^aft  residing,  fc^altt» 

!)a\t  having  the  characteristics  of  a  wag,  waggish,  tiefen^aft  gigantic, 
iä^ülrrl^ft  schoolboy-like. 

Note.  Here  «l^afl  tonches  close  to  ^fi^  and  tlxüi :  l^elbett^ft  and  l^elbifi^  heroic^ 
göttlic!^  diyine. 

c.  In  the  adjectives  (oSl^aft  maliadus,  Uantffaft  morbid,  xoofytlfaft 
truthful,  tetfer^aft  lovin^  ntce  things  to  eat,  &c.,  it  rei>resents  persons 
as  resembling  in  their  manner  and  ways  the  attribute  mentioned 
in  the  stem  or  as  having  a  fondness  for  things  possessing  this 
attribute. 
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d.  Added  to  verbal  stems  it  implies  an  inclination  towards  that 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  stem-word,  or  indicates  that  the  person 
or  thing  to  which  reference  is  made  possesses  something  which  is 
connected  with  the  activity  mentioned  in  the  stem-word :  naf($^ 
fond  of  eatin^  tit-bits,  fd^waj^^aft  talkative,  f(^met(^(^ft  containing 
something  which  flatters,  hence  complwteniary,  Qlauhfyift  containing 
that  which  inspires  belief,  hence  credibk,  imsiwarthy,  efel^aft  contain- 
ing that  which  nauseates. 

2.  In  some  words  the  lengthened  form  *^ftig  is  also  used  with 
the  same  general  meaning  as  the  shorter  one :  loa^^aftig  truthfiil, 
telD^afttg  having  a  part,  share  in,  (et6^afttg  bodily,  in  person,  &c 
The  «ig  is  always  thus  added  before  i^feit  to  form  abstract  nouns: 
tugenb^aft  virtupus,  ^ugenb^aftigfeit  virtuousness. 

8.  i^t;  closely  related  in  origin  and  meaning  to  «ig  (see  9^  below]^ 
so  that  in  most  cases  it  has  been  entirel^  supplanted  by  the  latter, 
or  survives  only  as  a  less  common  vanant ;  Bergtd^t,  or  more  com« 
monly  bergig,  &c.  Only  the  form  tdricbt  is  established.  Grammarians 
since  Adelung's  day  have  without  fixed  results  tried  to  establish 
in  a  few  cases  a  shade  of  difference  between  «ig  and  «ic^t  In  the 
former  should  lie  the  idea  of  having  or  possessing  the  thing  men- 
tioned in  the  stem  of  the  derivative,  while  id^t  should  denote  only 
an  outward  resemblance :  fieinige  ^der  stony  fields  fieinic^te  ^men 
pears  which  are  as  hard  as  stone. 

a.  In  M.H.G.  «ic^t  appears  as  eht,  oht,  aht,  and  hence  thert 
is  no  mutation  in  these  words,  except  töri^t  foolish. 

b.  Formerly  «ic^t  was  most  common  after  the  suffix  «tl,  and  is 
still  occasionally  found  there  in  the  form  of  «t^  instead  of  the  more 
common  ig;  fünf  t>on  ben  iDeipmäntUti^tn  Jtüraffleren  (Fontane's  Vor 
dem  Sturm,  III,  chap.  12);  {urjärmlid^  (id.,  III,  4). 

c.  In  S.G.  dialect  v^i  often  appears  as  et:  flac^d^aaret  for  {(a(^0« 
l^aarig,  &c. 

0*  ^0  (cc^nate  with  y  in  hungry\  a  very  common  su£Bx  with  the 

ipneral  meaning  of  having,  possessing.    The  leading  points  as  to 
orm  and  meanmg  are  as  foUows: 

1.  a.  Its  O.H.G.  form  was  ag  or  ig;  hence  there  have  resulted 
two  groups  of  words,  one  wim  mutation,  the  other  without  it: 
firofhg;  burjlig,  &c.,  but  pti^tig,  fünbtg,  &c. 

b,  It  is  affixed  to  all  parts  of  speech,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  it 
is  even  added  to  Compounds  which  do  not  exist  outside  of  this 
combination,  as  in  ^ielf öpfig  many-headed  (but  not  S3iel!opO- 

2.  Affixed  to  some  parts  of  speech,  it  has  a  definite  meaning; 
while  after  others  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  form  used  to  make  an 
adj.  out  of  some  other  part  of  speech.  The  foUowing  points  may 
be  a  guide  as  to  its  use : 

A.  It  denotes : 

a.  The  possession  or  the  presence  of  the  thing  implied  in  the 
stem  of  the  noun :  fonnig  sunny,  Bufc^ig  bushy,  fleifig  diligent,  fan^ 
Sandy.  This  idea  leads  sometimes  to  a  causative  relation :  freubige 
Slac^ri^ten  news  that  contains  joy,  hence  news  which  makes  us 
rejoice,  t^erbd^tig  causing,  arousing  suspicion. 
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b.  The  presence  of  the  quality  implied  in  the  adj.  stem,  usually, 
however,  m  a  less  degree  or  a  dinerent  shade:  ]pii^  running  to 
a  Sharp  point,  f^i^^ig  (possibly  from  the  noun  &px^)  pointed ;  fett  fat, 
fntig  greasy  ;^  Ia§  wearied,  läfjtg  indolent,  lacking  energy. 

c.  An  inclination  toward  or  a  quality  naturally  associated  with 
the  activity  implied  in  the  verbal  stem :  ^iffig  inclmed  to  bite  (as  of 
a  dog),  Brummig  inclined  to  grumble,  fä^tg  (fa^en  =  fangen)  capable^ 
gefdttig  of  a  nature  such  as  to  please,  agreeable,  ergiebig  producttve, 
freigebig  liberal,  fäQig  due,  lit.  which  should  now  fall  or  be  paid, 
j^art^orig  hard  of  hearing. 

^.  It  has  much  the  same  force  as  t)afu  Some  stems  regularlv 
take  the  one  suffix,  some  the  other,  and  some  have  both.  If  both 
Suffixes  are  added  to  the  same  stem,  they  sometimes  have  the  same 
force,  sometimes  a  differentiation  of  meaning :  Hatfc^ig  or  f latfi^^aft 
ptrme  togosstf ;  ^r.^ig  hvefy,  but  (era^aft  courageous ;  gläubig  believing, 
but  glaubhaft  inspiring  beUef^  credibte, 

B.  It  is  a  mere  formal  suffix  used  to  make  an  adj.  out  of  other 
parts  of  Speech,  when  added  to  the  stem  of  pronouns,  prepositions» 
and  adverbs :  berienige,  ber  meinige,  bie  übrigen  (über  over,  above)  $erfonen 
the  remaining  persons,  bie  ledige  (ie^t  now)  S^Iobe  the  present  fashion, 
bie  heutige  (^eute  to-day)  S^itung  to-day's  newspaper,  ber  obige  ®at^  the 
above  sentence,  bie  bortigen  ©ebrduc^e  the  customs  of  that  place.  In 
a  few  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  stem  is  shortened :  bie 
morgige  ^eier,  in  ber  übermorgigen  ®i(ung  (Sudermann's  Der  SiurmgeseUe 
Sokrates,  i,  15).  In  several  cases  an  f  is  now,  contrary  to  earlier 
usage,  inserted  between  the  adverbial  stem  and  the  suffix  to  prevent 
two  vowels  from  Coming  together:  bie  ^^ieflgen  (^ie  here)  Qfabrtfen  the 
factories  of  this  place,  iKiflg  (ba  there)  of  that  place.  Thus  also  any 
noun  or  expression  denoting  the  ünte  or  duratian  of  an  act  or  State 
may  take  on  adiective  function  by  affixing  ig :  bad  nä(!^tige  9Begf(^(e^^en 
ber  angenagten  the  dra^ng  away  of  the  accused  in  the  night,  biefe 
i^ierje^nmonatige  «t^aft  this  fourteen  months'  imprisonment.  Also  lidf 
can  be  affixed  to  such  nouns  and  ex})ressions,  but  it  denotes  the 
repeitiüm  or  manner  of  the  activity ;  see  U.  2.  A.  e,  /.  All  such 
formations  in  ig  and  lid^  are  in  fact  true  adverbs,  as  they  denote 
some  circumstance  of  time,  place,  or  manner,  and  hence  are 
adjectives  only  in  form. 

10.  ifc^  (cognate  with  Eng.  fsA  as  in  chädish)  or  fc^  (see  i.  a,  below), 
a  common  suffix  denoting  a  belonging  to  that  mentioned  in  the  stem 
of  the  derivative.  This  original  meaning  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
foUowing  groups  which  illustrate  its  present  use  as  to  meaning  and 
form: 

I.  Affixed  to  names  of  persons,  countries,  peoples,  districts,  and 
places,  it  usually  has  the  force  of  an  English  noun  in  the  possessive 
case,  or  the  objective  afler  the  prep.  0/,  and  thus  indicates  a 
belonging  to,  or  something  concerning,  or  a  Coming  or  descent 
from  the  person,  people,  or  place  mentioned  in  the  stem,  or 
indicates  a  participation  in  their  personal  or  local  peculiarities 
and  characteristics :  bie  Sc^irrma^erfc^e  ^^potffd  the  mortgage  held 
{,  i.  e.  owned)  by  Mr.  Schirrmacher,  bad  ®(|mibtf(^e  ^Qup  Sie  Smith 
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residence,  ble  SrwWfd^en  Slnerö  the  dinners  given  by  the  Treibeis, 
Ux  Jtommfrjtenrat  XxtiUl\(ift  Stutid^n  the  coachman  ot  Mr.  Treibel, 
councillor  of  commerce,  ein  @(^mi^tf(^d  Stedin^dt^a  a  favorite 
theme  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  bad  ®(!^mibtfd^e  that  which  chax^cterizes 
a  true  Schmidt,  id^  )}erfönH4  bin  me^r  M  ®ted^ä(Ierf(^  gef^Iagrn 
I  mvself  have  taken  more  after  the  GieshQblers  (the  father^s  side 
of  the  speaker's  familyX  He  $aul  «6e9fef(!^en  S^oüetlen  Paul  Hevse's 
novelettes,  ba«  »6aflif(^e  SBaifen^auö  the  Orphans*  Home  of  Halle, 
bie  ftra^burgifc^e  Unt)}etflt&t  the  University  of  Strassburg,  bte  ^mu 
^äbttfc^e  SJenoaltung  the  govemment  of  the  city  of  Darmstadt,  bic 
tdmif^e  ®t\(if\(btt  Üie  history  of  Rome,  or  Roman  history. 

Adiectives  formed  from  names  of  persons  do  not  suffer  mutation, 
and  likewise  most  adjectives  from  names  of  places,  but  a  few,  as 
^annöt)enf(^  or  ^annot^ettfc^,  römifc^,  and  those  in  «flabt  (friebric^ßäbttf^, 
kc^  after  the  analogy  of  fidbtifd^  formed  from  the  common  neun 
®tabt),  are  mutated.  Those  derived  from  names  of  peoples  usually 
mutate :  franüf^,  frangöflfc^^  iübifd^,  fä(^{lf<^/  &c.  A  number,  however, 
especially  foi'eign  words  and  new  formations,  do  not  sufTer  muta- 
tion :  anterifantf^,  arifd^,  gotifc!^,  tufftfc^,  fp^nifc!^,  &c. 

a.  The  original  meüiod  of  adding  the  suffix  was  to  affix  it 
directly  to  the  simple  stem,  as  in  Btemifc^^  @oet^ifc^,  but  the  modern 
trend  is  to  shorten  the  sufBx  to  f(^  (also  *\(i)),  and  then  add 
it  to  the  füll  name:  (remenfd^,  ®ott^\äf.  In  this  way  the  name 
is  not  mutilated,  and  can  always  be  inferred  from  the  adjective 
form.  Proper  adjectives  do  not  uniformhr  follow  this  new  trend, 
however,  and  hence  both  forms  are  found.  The  füll  su£5x 
ifi^  is  still  used  if  the  preceding  syllable  is  accented :  «^ome^nf:^, 
^otaf^x^äf,  &c.  Differentiation  of  meaning  between  the  two  fonns 
sometimes  takes  place.  The  form  fc^  is  employed  where  there  is 
reference  to  one  person,  and  ifc^  where  the  meaning  becomes  general 
or  abstract :  bte  £ut^erf^e  ®pra(!^e  Luther^ s  language,  but  bie  tut^^rtfc^ 
(see  also  47.  2.  A.  d)  Stixäfi  the  Lutheran  church.  The  form  if<^  is 
most  commonly  employed  tßus  in  the  predicate  relation :  bie  ®9tU 
f(!^ebf(^e  Ort^ogra))^ie  the  orthography  of  Gottsched,  but  ®ie  Ott^ogra)>^te 
ift  ®ottf^ebif^.  2)ie  SRanÜfd^e  or  more  commonly  SRanfef^  SBeltgefc^ii^te 
Rankifs  History  ofthe  World,  but  (Er  tjerfuci^t  »mar  fRante  na4;;ua^men, 
aUx  feine  S)ar^ettung  Hingt  gar  nid^t  SRanüfd^.  However,  we  also  now 
find  the  shortened  form  in  the  predicate :  3^re  £ofung  iß  ^ier  |a,  unr 
flnb  fonferoatit),  fefir,  a(er  ni(!^t  ^idmardf^  (Bismarck  to  his  wife, 
July  20,  1849).  3a,  Sorinn(]6en,  in  biefem  SBelang  bifl  bu  auc^  ganj 
Sc^mibtfd^  (Fontane's  Frau  Jenny,  chap.  iz).  Cmil,  ber  $rofirffor, 
Sruber  bed  S^aiord,  ein  großer  'oitMüii  t)on  ^ttn  am  »enigfien  (S^fenf^  au6« 
fe^enber  S^ann  (G.  Ompteda)  looking  least  of  all  like  an  Eysen 

(familv). 

b,  Many  names  of  cities  form  indeclinable  adjectives  in  «er  (see 
111.  7.  a)  mstead  of  taking  (i)fd^^  and  some  admit  of  either  suffix: 
2im(urger  Jtäfe  Limburg  cheese,  ber  !ölnif(^e  or  J^dlner  S)i)m  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  only 
the  form  in  (t)rd?  can  be  used  in  the  Substantive  relation  or 
predicatively  in  the  adjective  relation:  S)ad  ffierlintfc^e  the  diakct 
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of  Berlin,  not  bad  berliner.    S)ad  ifl  SBerltnif^  (not  Serliner)  that  is 
a  Berlin  trait« 

A^/tf  I.  Also  some  names  of  conntries  or  sections  of  a  conntiy  take  the  snfiix  $er 
instead  of  if(^,  especially  ^^xaixytx  (or  fAtoci^erifcO,  ^ottänber  (or  IboHänbifc^), 
^olftciner  (or  ^otjleinifcj),  ®4»ariitt>älber  (very  commoD,  as  in  ©itoarjrodlbcr  Uftren), 
and  the  names  of  many  Austrian  states  or  sections :  ^Dalmatiner  ^ein,  i(ämt(ncr 
Siebcr,  iBanatec  ©rtngfolbat,  itrainer  ^ol^Ira,  ®te))r(t  Sa^en,  Xiroler  Sanbfturm,  &c. 
Grammarians  do  not  favot  such  and  other  similar  fonnations,  but  some  of  them  are 
more  or  less  widely  nsed. 

Note  2,  The  adjectives  of  this  group  which  take  if((  nsnally  add  the  snfiix  directly 
to  the  name,  bnt  f((n>ei)erif<l^  and  totenerifd^  xegularly  snffix  ifd^  to  the  lengthened 
form  in  «ec. 

c.  In  a  number  of  cases  usage  adopts  here  the  Latin  adjective 
Suffixes  anus,  inus,  and  ensis,  Converting,  however,  the  last  syllable 
into  if(^ :  ametifo^nif^  American,  florenti'ntf(ft  Florentine,  at^nien'jtf^ 
or  at^nifc^  Athenian,  &c.  The  Foreign  form  should  be  avoided  in 
case  of  German  words :  ^annöt)ertf^  or  ^annot)erif^  rather  than  ^anno« 
]9eramf(!^;  mtmartfc!^  rather  than  mmaranifc^ ;  &c. 

2.  AfBxed  to  conunon  nouns  denoting  persons  or  things,  it  de- 
notes : 

a.  The  peculiar  manner  and  character  of  the  class  of  persons 
or  things  mentioned  in  the  stem  word :  teuf Itf(!^  devilish,  bicl^tetifd^ 
poetic,  txitQttiidf  warlike,  erflnbertfc^  inventive,  tierifcl^  animal,  brutal, 
})öfi^(f)  courtly,  fawnin^,  {}äbtif(!^  after  the  manner  of  city  people, 
irbifti^  earthly,  ^öttif^  mfernal,  bemofratifd^  democratic,  &c.  There 
are  a  few  contracted  forms:  beutf(!^  (O.H.G.  diot  people  +  i\6^,  used 
of  the  populär  language  in  contradistinction  to  the  Latin  of  the 
learned  class)  German ;  Wlm\(i)  (contracted  form  of  mdnnifc^,  hence 
originally  an  adjective)  human  being=  Latin  homo;  ]^ü6fd^  (origi- 
nalTy  another  form  of  f|5ftfd^  courtly,  but  now  with  differentiated 
jneaning)  preüy, 

The  sunix  usually  causes  mutation  here.  Those  in  «enf(^,  how- 
ever,  only  mutate  when  the  stem  word  is  mutated :  träumerif^,  from 
Xxänmtt ;  but  maUti^d),  from  SRaler. 

Note.  Here  if((  has  the  signification  of  li^,  but  when  both  can  be  added  to  the 
Same  word  their  meanings  often  diverge,  the  former  sometimes  taking  on  a  disparaging 
sense:  finbUd^  child-like  (in  a  good  sense),  !inbif((  childish;  koeibltd^  womanly, 
lDeibif4  (^^  early  N.H.G.  still  in  good  sense ;  see  Peter  iii.  7)  womanish ;  ]|iännli(( 
manly,  männifct  (see  also  d)  Hke  a  fnatt,  when  used  in  a  derogatory  sense  of  a  woman, 
or  coarse,  when  vsed  of  a  man,.referring  to  hia  lack  of  refinement;  %h^\6^  polite, 
Böfif4  fawning,  &c.  Thus  nonna  meaning  primarily  something  good,  as  CRedftt  nght, 
^ctt  God,  3ungfran  virgin,  do  not  tisually  take  if(9,  and  those  sienifying  something 
bad,  88  ©atan  Satan,  $lbgott  idol,  do  not  take  lidp-  On  the  other  nand,  if(!^  does  in 
some  words  occnr  in  a  good  sense :  34  bin  fein  4<%  »nb  bad  ^elbtft^e  \h%i  ft4  nt^t 
Unten  (Fontane's  Fraujenny^  chap.  viii).  Ör  brau(]Je  ja  nur  ein  Sauemaetoanb,  benn 
^etrtfc^  (dressed  like  a  gentleman)  bürfe  niemanb  fommen  (Berlepach's  Fortunats 
koman,  p,  183). 

&  Somebody  or  something  concemed  or  connected  with,  or 
restricted  to  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  stem  word,  usuallv 
causing  mutation  only  in  native  German  words :  l^tßottfd^  historical, 
^]^iIoIodif(^  philological,  frelifd^  of  the  soul,  tin  jitetmännifcl^ed  (pro- 
vinc;  or  more  commonly  jweif^Idfetiged)  Sett  a  bed  for  two  persons. 
We  usually  find  männlid^  male,  n^eibli^  female,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
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paraging  sense  oflen  found  in  :»if^,  but  mdnntfd^  is  quite  coxnmonly 
used  in  a  good  sense  in  Compounds :  m&nnltd^  Stubenten,  but  in  fac^ 
mdnntfc^en  J^retfen  in  professional  circles,  faufmännifti^e  SBejie^ungen,  &c 

Note,  Thongh  if((,  here  as  in  a,  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  ix^,  it  is 
decidedly  the  favorite  ^ith  words  of  foreign  origin,  asnioely  illostrated  by  the  folJowing 
sentence :  Unb  bo(t,  liebet  $en^,  i4  vxe&iU  ^eute,  toenn  t9  ge^t,  etira0  anberrtf  von 
Sbnen  Böten  a(d  i(u(inattf<^ed  obet  Srübt^ücflid^e^  (Fontane's  Unwüderbringiük^ 
chap.  i6).    Compare  2.  A.^  under  li((,  below. 

£:.  As  in  i  above,  it  contains  the  possessive  idea,  but  this  idea  is 
more  commonly  expressed  in  this  category  by  lic^  (see  U.  2.  A.  i, 
below) :  tierifd^e  ©emebe  tissues  of  animals,  anintal  tissues,  but  pfian^ 
It^e  ®en?ebe,  &c. 

3.  AiBxed  to  stems  of  abstract  nouns  or  verbs,  it  denotes  an  in- 
clination  toward  the  thing  or  quality  denoted  by  the  stem,  usually 
causing  mutation:  gänüf^  <^uarreIsome,  nedtf^  inclined  to  tease, 
droU,  mürrtfd}  morose.  This  is  a  favorite  formation  with  the  people, 
who  extend  it  beyond  the  literary  limits :  Slobtnfon  t$t  immet  fo  vomiQ, 
n?ten?o^I  et  ben  ®treu§el  ungeheuer  gern  mag.  3(ber  fo  {!nb  bte  Snglänber,  fte 
finb  ni^t  fo  jugteiff^  (Frau  Imme  in  Fontane's  Stechlin,  chap.  14, 
p.  186). 

Note.  Hexe  ;if(!^  bas  the  same  force  as  ^boft  and  s\^  aome  stems  prefemng  ooe 
snffix,  some  another.  Also  «fam  has  the  same  general  force,  bnt  it  dilTers  from  the 
other  three  in  not  having  as  wide  a  ränge  of  meanings,  expressIng  nsnally  only  an 
inclination  toward  praisewoithy  things  :  folgfam  obedient ;  otbeitfam  indnstrions. 

4.  It  is  sufiixed  to  an  adj.  in  the  one  word  Hntifid^  awkward,  lit 
left-handed,  to  an  adverb  in  f|eimtf(!^  home-like,  to  a  pronoun  in 
felbjlifcb  selfish. 

5.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  *tf(!^  after  stems  in  «er,  as  in  a, 
above,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  suffix  is  ^ertft^,  as  can  be 
Seen  in  regnerifd^  rainy. 

U.  lic^  (cognate  with  Eng.  ly  as  in/riendfy),  once  an  independent 
word,  now  a  suffix  with  the  general  meaning  of  resembling  or 
befitting  that  which  is  contained  in  the  stem  of  the  derivative. 
The  following  points  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  its  use: 

I.  It  is  affixed  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs :  männlid^  manly, 
rötlid^  reddish,  oerjlänbH^  intelligible,  begreifK(!^  conceivable. 

a.  When  41(6  is  added  to  the  present  part,  b  appears  as  t, 
according  to  older  usage:  ^offentli^  as  is  to  be  hoped,  njiffentlii^ 
wilful.  After  the  manner  of  these  part.  adjectives,  other  adjectives 
have  inserted  a  t:  tröd^entli^  weekly,  gelegentlid^  occasional,  See 
Other  good  grammarians  look  at  this  matter  differently.  They 
regard  the  t  in  all  these  cases  to  be  an  excrescent  growth,  as 
it  does  not  usually  appear  in  the  M.H.G.  period.  Thus  the 
basal  component  according  to  this  view  is  the  inßnitive  (totffen, 
&€.).  In  case  of  tunli^  the  infinit! ve  form  is  actually  found,  but 
earlier  in  the  period  tuli^  was  also  common, 

b.  In  some  words  the  lengthened  form  iverlic^  is  found  instead 
of  litift :  lädftxiid),  leferll^,  fürc^terlid^,  &c. 

c.  If  the  stem-word  is  a  monosyllable  the  vowel  is  mutated,  except 
in  be^agli(l^,fapIi(^;foIgU(^,fragU(^;ga^li(^;  gebanf  li^,  gIaublt^,fa(^U(^,fangU4 
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forgli^,  Spoxtliäf,  fprac^Iid),  fiaatli(^,  {lattlt^,  taugli^,  unerforfi^tic^,  t)ertault(^, 
xva^xliäi,  iDtbemtfl^.  If  the  stem-word  is  a  dissyllabic,  it  is  also 
sometimes  mutated :  SBrübnlic^;  müttetli^,  t)äUrIi(i^,  iämmtxlidf,  neSenfäc^« 
U^.  The  same  stem-word  may  be  mutated  er  not  with  a  difference 
of  meaning:  fd^Ud^  neuter,  fac^ü^  sticking  to  the  auestion  at  hand. 

2.  It  diners  somewhat  in  meaning  according  to  tne  part  of  speech 
to  which  it  is  affixed : 

A«  AfBxed  to  nouns  it  denotes : 

a.  An  attribute  which  naturally  belongs  to  the  person  or  thing 
denoted  by  the  stem :  tin  päterltd^et  9lat  a  piece  of  paternal  advice, 
m&nnli^er  9^ut  manly  courage ;  ^t^liäf  festive,  ^et6ßii(6  autumn-like, 
autumnal.  S^tr  ifl  nur  immer  merfirürbig,  ba§  bu,  ue6en  «i^omtr  unb  foc^ar 
ntUn  @(ifi\tmann,  mit  fold^er  fßoxlitU  Sto6ib\\Mi(ift^  (matters  which  be- 
long  to  a  cook-book)  Se^anbelfi  (Fontane's  Frau  Jenny,  chap.  vii). 

b.  Possession  or  origin,  oÄen  equivalent  to  an  attributive  ^enitive : 
faifrrlit^e  (Sdftbf^tx  Castles  of  the  emperor,  pfian^^liäit  ©ewebe  tissues  of 
plants,  plant  tissues,  fprad^tt^e  (Stgen^riten  peculiarities  of  speech,  fein 
mütterli(!^d  Vermögen  property  inherited  from  his  mother,  ein  mütterlicher 
O^m  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side.     Compare  10. 2.  c,  above. 

c.  Something  conceming,  or  concemed  or  connected  with,  or 
effected  by  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  stem-word :  neBenfäd^Ii^ 
concerning  a  minor  point,  of  secondary  importance,  SiterariWfÄ 
matters  with  regard  to  literature,  9rü^jlü(flt(^ed  (Fontane's  Unwieder- 
bringlich, chap.  i6)  matters  pertaining  to  breakfast,  frteblid^  peaceful, 
dng^li(!^  anxious,  flnnli^e  SBa^me^mung  perception  through  the  senses, 
poItj;etIt(6ed  (Sinfd^reiten  Intervention  by  the  police,  fünftUc^e  3d6ne 
artificial  teeth.    Compare  10. 2.  b,  Note,  above,  under  «if^* 

Note,  Notice  the  difierence  here  between^^tg  and  $({((  :  ber  ftembfpra^H^e  Untere 
riifet  faistniction  in  foreign  languages,  but  Dftetrei^  ift  ein  vielfprad^tge^  Sanb  unb  l^at 
)U)ei«  unb  breifprad^ige  ^d^nlen  Anstria  is  a  land  in  which  many  langnages  are  spoken, 
and  hence  it  has  schooU  in  which  two  or  even  three  langnages  are  used  as  mediums 
for  imparting  instrnctioo. 

d.  Somebody  afflicted  or  blessed  with  that  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  stem-word  :  gefoecJ^Itc^  afflicted  with  infirmities,  glüd lic^  happy. 

e.  Repetition :  eine  idl^rlt^e  Steife  a  joumey  taken  every  year,  ein 
täglicher  @afl  a  daily  guest  In  such  cases  ig  would  denote  duration : 
eine  jn^eiia^rige  Steife  a  Joumey  that  lasts  two  years. 

f.  An  attribute  ot  an  abstract  noun,  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  an  activity  proceeds :  eine  tätliche  SBeleibigung  an  insult  offered 
in  the  way  of  blows,  Briefliche  9(u8funft  Information  obtained  by 
letter,  eine  fcl^riftlic^e  3u{I(^trung  a  written  assurance.  The  suiiix  is, 
with  this  meaning,  also  added  to  adjectives,  as  ein  gänjlic^er  Wtc^nofi, 
a  complete  lack.  Such  adjectives  are  really  adverbs  in  the  form  of 
adjectives,  and  hence  cannot  be  attributes  of  objects,  as  they  only 
modify  the  activity  implied  in  the  noun.  Even  when  such  adjectives 
modifv  nouns  representing  persons,  they  refer  more  to  the  activity 
exercised  than  to  the  persons :  ein  glü(fnd)er  Spieler  a  lucky  gambler. 

B.  Affixed  to  adjectives  and  participles  it  has : 
fl.  Adverbial  force,  being  used  just  as  the  derivatives  from  nouns 
described  in  A.^  above,  to  denote  an  attribute  of  an  abstract,  verbal 
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noun :  Htterli^  bitterly,  i^ollig  complete,  gängll^  compfete,  toiffmtli^ 
wilful  (sin,  He),  gütlich  amicable,  &c.  Ex. :  bie  gütli^e  SeUegung  M 
@txtiM  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  quarre!.  In  a  nrnnber  of 
cases  such  formations  are  only  used  adverbially :  freili^  to  be  sure, 
surely,  fürgli^  lately,  befanntUt^  as  is  well  known,  &c  ;  see  also  IV« 
2.  b,  below. 

b.  Diminutive  force  with  reference  to  things  and  the  idea  of 
inclination  toward  when  applied  to  persons:  fc^roärglic^  blackish, 
Idnalid^  oblong,  runblic^  roundish,  &c.;  fleinlic^  inclined  to  be  sm^^, 
pecfantic,  mean-souled,  fräitf li^  sickly,  fü§Ii^  sweetish,  affected,  soft, 
fulsome,  &c. 

A^tf.    Earlier  in  the  period  and  in  dlalect  still  the  form  Udft  a  foond  :  IDer  Sonne 
xötiiä)Ux  Untergang  (Schiller). 

c.  In  other  cases  where  there  is  a  simple  adjective  and  a 
derivative  in  U^,  a  differentiation  of  meaning  takes  place :  arm 
poor,  ärmU(!^  having  the  outward  signs  of  poverty;  Sl<u 

C  Affixed  to  verbs  it  has: 

a.  Active  force,  representing  the  person  or  thing  to  which  it 
refers  as  acting,  or  acting  upon  something :  etbouUd^  edifying,»  f<^^ 
lic^  injurious,  f^met^Ii^  painful,  &c.  Exs.:  ein  unter^altHc^  8Bd6 
(Anzengruber's  Schandfleck,  chap.  21),  etmad  tief  lBetrü6U6ed  (Fon- 
tane's  unwiederbringlich,  chap.  22),  niti^td  gerabeju  SSerfKmmti^ed  (id., 
Stechlin,  chap.  viii). 

b.  Passive  force,  representing  the  person  or  thing  to  which  it 
refers  as  a  possible  or  deserving  (usually  in  a  reprehensible 
sense)  recipient  of  an  action :  6e^e^Ii^  capable  of  being  bribed, 
bribable,  tevegltd;  movable,  fa§Iic^  comprehensible,  fträflic^  deserving 
punishment,  t)enverflid^  deserving  rejection,  bad,  abominable,  &c. 

iiäci  here  touches  close  to  «6ar,  but  is  more  common  in  composition 
with  prefixes,  and  not  so  common  with  simple  stems :  Bre^Sar,  brenn« 
\xiiXf  &c.,  not  usually  (re(!^It(^,  btennli(!^,  &c.,  on  the  other  band  more 
commonly  jerbrec^Ii^,  toerBrennlt^,  &c.  The  i^bat^  however,  can  also 
usually  be  employed  here,  as  it  has  a  little  different  shade  of 
meaning:  it  has  more  verbal  force  and  emphasizes  the  idea  of 

Sossibility.    Sid;,  however,  is  always  used  in  möglid^,  leibU^,  unauB« 
e^Ii(!^,  üblich,  \m\<ii,  &c. 

c.  Either  active  or  passive  force,  as  the  verb  has  active  or  passive 
meaning :  üerbrecl^Uc!^,  J^erbrennlic^,  &c,  The  positive  form  is  sometimes 
active,  while  the  negative  form  is  passive:  berge^ß^  forgetful,  but 
unt)etge§It^  never  to  be  forgotten,  &c. 

3.  The  meanings  of  4td^  often  touch  very  close  to  those  of  «^aft 
and  ^bat.  When  ^Itd^  and  «^aft,  or  4tc^  and  «bar,  may  be  added  to  the 
same  stem  or  two  stems  of  kindred  meanings,  the  different  words 
sometimes  have  about  the  same  force :  (&%  xoox  bei  aKem  5tantli(^ 
etwad  audgefptoc^en  Dnfell^afted  in  ber  ^rt  unb  9Betfe,  n^ie  fle  bad  iunge 
Angflli^e  SD^äbd^en  an  ben  «^anbgelenfen  ergrif  (Raabe's  Etdenpßngsten, 
chap.  5).  Sometimes  a  shade  appears:  f(^ab^ft  injured,  broken, 
fd^äbU(!^  injurious ;  fc^mer^i^aft  accompanied  with  pain,  as  eine  [(^merj« 
i^afte  JCranf^eit,  äBunbe,  Operation,  fc^meirjlic^  causing  pain,  as  eine 
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fdfmtxfixdft  $fli^t ;  f ofibar  costly,  f dfUt^  precious ;  Ted(ar  legible^  also 
readable,  interesting,  leferlicft  legible.     See  12.  i.  b.  Note,  below. 

12.  faiii^  related  to  the  Latin  simtlis  similar,  Eng.  same  and  »some 
(,  as  in  winsome),  and  German  famt  togetherwiüi,  denotin^  originally 
a  dose,  intimate  connection  with  or  similarity,  but  this  meaning 
cannot  always  easily  be  detected. 

It  is  now  usually  affixed : 

1.  To  abstract  nouns  and  verbs  to  denote: 

a.  An  inclination  toward  a  thing  implied  in  the  stem  of  the 
noun,  or  an  attribute  which  naturally  belongs  to  it :  fotgfam  careful, 
fut(]^tfam  (originally  belonging  here,  but  now  feit  as  belonging 
to  b)  timid,  gewaltfam  violent,  loonncfam  delightful,  mü^fam  requiring 
laborious  toil. 

Note*  Here  ^fam  toaches  dose  to  ÄlSi,  sometimes  with  no  difference,  sometimes 
with  a  greater  or  less  Variation  of  meaning  ^fam  referring  moie  to  the  inclination  of 
the  mind  and  character,  and  cUd^  pointing  more  to  the  ezterior'  natu«  of  the  thing  in 
qnestion :  (in  friebfamct  WttnS^i  a  peacefnl  man,  bnt  ein  friebU((e0  %oX  a  peacefnl 
▼alley ;  fittfain  snciined  to  keep  withtn  the  dounds  of  proper  conduct^  modest^  bnt  {itt(i(^ 
nwraly  tonceming  or  conforming  to  the  tstabiished  code  of  morais,  Other  shadea 
appear:  tounbcrfam  (poetic  for  kounberbar)  wonderful,  lounberliA  qneer;  e^tfam 
honoiable  (nsed  to-day  in  a  half  comical  sense)»  c^rlid^  honett,  nprignt 

&  In  a  passive  sense  a  possibility  that  the  activity  implied  in 
the  verbal  stem  may  be  performed,  or  in  an  active  sense  a  pos- 
sibility  of  performing  it,  or  a  natural  inclination  to  do  so :  Bitbfam 
capable  01  beine  moulded,  fashioned,  Bregfani  flexible,  loirffam 
emcacious,  capable  of  making  an  effect,  fletbfam  becoming,  folgfam 
willing  to  follow,  obedient,  [(^ireigfam  taciturn,  f)|)arfam  saving; 
economical,  flörfam  disturbing,  apt  to  disturb. 

Note.  The  soffixes  ^Bar,  A\S^,  and  ^fam  here  tooch  cloae  to  each  other  in  their 
passive  meaning,  sometimes  blending  entirely  together,  sometimes  direrging.  In  ^bar 
lies  often  the  general  idea  that  someüiing  can  be  done,  while  ;U4  impÜcs  sometimes 
more  particularly  that  it  can  be  done  with  reasonable  ease :  ^arted  9l<if4  if^  ))i(Uei((t 
»erbaubar,  aber  iebenfaK^  ntc^t  i^erbanlt^  Tough  meat  can  perhaps  be  digested,  bat  at 
any  rate  it  cannot  easily  be  done.  Somewhat  different  from  Axin  is  ^fans,  which  not 
only  implies  that  the  activity  can  be  performed  with  fair  ease,  bnt  also  indicates  that 
the  reason  for^the  easy  performance  lies  in  the  natnre  of  the  object  in  question :  !Die 
9XetaQe  {inb  be^nbar  Metals  are  capable  of  being  drawn  out  (into  a  wire,  &c.)i  but 
<8olb  ifk  fe^t  be^nfam  Gold  is  very  dnctile.  Also  when  they  have  active  force  «fant 
and  iXvSs^  have  meanings  more  or  less  similar:  empfUibHi^  sensitive,  ein)>finbfam 
sentimental.  Sometimes  ?bar  has  passive,  while  «fam  has  active  force:  ^r^tbar 
dreaded,  dreadful,  formidable  <ein  futc^tbated  ittiegdl^r,  ®etoitter,  also  in  weakened 
meaning :  eine  furd^tbare  $i^),  furÄtfam  fearing,  timid,  and,  with  a  meaning  differing 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  former,  fürd^tetUd^  instilling  fear,  horror  (as  in  ein  f&rd^ters 
lid^e^  (Sefd^rei,  also  in  weakened  meaning:  ein  fütd^terUd^ec  ®ent(^). 

2.  Aflixed  to  a  few  adjectives,  it  denotes  an  inclination  toward 
the  qualitv  indicated  by  the  stem  of  the  adjective  or  some  condition 
associated  with  it :  langfant  slow,  einfam  lonely,  gemrtnfam  Joint, 
common.  Differentiation  takes  place  also  here  between  adjectives 
in  *\v6ci  and  «fam :  längltci^  oblong,  langfam  slow ;  (un)ItebU(^  (un)lovely, 
liebfam  (now  little  used)  affectionate,  unlieSfam  (not  infrequent)  un- 
pleasant,  disagreeable  (unlir6fanud  3(uf)>(^n  erregen,  uitlie6fame  iSrfa^« 
rungen  mac^n). 
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18.  sig  (in  the  form  of  ftg  in  bteifig),  formeiiy  an  independent 
noun  with  the  meaning  decade,  related  to  jf^n,  now  used  to  form 
numeral  adjectives :  jiDanjicj,  &c.  In  the  lengthened  form  jtger  it  is 
also  employed  to  form  nouns  and  adjectives ;  see  121.  s.  b  and  5» 


III.  Derivative  Verbs^ 

Derivative  verbs^  which  are  in  most  part  weak,  constitute  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  German  verbs.  They  cannot  only  he  formed 
from  simple  words  but  also  from  Compounds,  as  explained  at  length 
in  217.  a.  b.  c, 

The  foUowing  suffixes  are  used  in  the  formation  of  derivative 
verbs: 

L  ctt  (representing  older  jan,  ön,  €n),  sometimes  lengthened  to 
loeit  after  the  an'alogy  of  the  many  verbs  that  have  an  ig  in  the 
Stern  preceding  en,  as  ](;eingen  to  hallow,  from  ^eittg  holy.  Sometimes 
both  of  these  forms  may  be  added  to  the  same  stem  without  a  sJiade 
of  meaning;  sometimes  the  one  form  is  more  common  and  the  other 
more  choice,  sometimes  a  slight  shade  of  meaning  has  developed : 
Uvxun  or  beenbigen  tö  end ;  flc^  trfunben,  or  more  commonly  erfunbtgm 
to  inquire;  !tcu}cn  to  cross,  fteujigcn  to  crucify;  reinen  to  cleanse, 
reinigen  to  clean.  Derivatives  with  the  prefix  be^  show  a  preference 
for  the  forms  in  igen;  see  246.  IL  i.d.Note.  The  same  tendency 
is  found  in  Student  slang :  inappiqitn  iopay  for  Beta^))en. 

A  large  number  of  these  words  suffer  mutation  (&  often  appearing 
in  the  form  of  e)  of  the  stem-vowel,  as  they  had  a  j  in  the  suffix  (-jan) 
in  an  earlier  period  of  the  language :  fdKen  (falljan)  to  feil,  legen 
(lagjan)  to  lay.  Mutation  has  become  very  populär,  spreading  by 
analogy  to  words  that  originally  had  no  j.  Mutation  is  in  general 
characteristic  of  transitives  and  the  lack  of  it  the  mark  of  in* 
transitives:  n^dtmen  to  warm,  make  warm,  but  etwamten  to  grow 
warm. 


The  following  common  groups  illustrate  the  meanmg  and  use 
of  this  sufBx:  ^^^r 


(i)  Affixed  to  the  past  tense  of  intrans.  ^W^erbs  it  makes  a 
trans.  factitive  verb :  legen  to  lay  from  lag,  pasj^nse  of  liegen  to  Ue. 
See  197.  A.  d,  and  under  each  class  of  sti^f  verbs  (beg^nning 
at  art.  198)  for  a  füll  treatment  of  this  ititeresting  group  of 
Words, 

Also  other  derivatives  are  formed  from  the  gradation  forms  of 
strong  verbs.     For  examples  see  198.  2.  Division,  c. 

(2)  Affixed  to  the  positive  or  comparative  of  modifying  adjectives 
it  is  used : 

(a)  To  make  factitive  verbs :  l^drten  to  harden,  ja^men  to  tamci 
l^etjen  (from  ^eif;  see  197.  A.  d)  to  heat,  Befreien  (frei)  to  free; 
t)ergr&fern  (gro§)  to  make  larger,  t)erfti^Ie^tem  to  make  worse. 

(b)  To  make  verbs  which  denote  a  passing  over  into  a  condition 
or  the  condition  itself :  faulen  to  rot,  en^armen  to  grow  warm,  loS/moL 
to  be  lame,  jungem  to  be  hungry. 
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(3)  Affixed  to  sing,  or  pL  of  nouns  it  denotes: 

(a)  An  activity  which  is  directed  toward  the  obiect  implied  in 
the  Stern  of  the  noun,  or  which  is  employed  to  produce  or  procure 
this  object :  fdpfen  to  cut  ofTthe  heads  or  tops,  er  blättert  (from  pl.  of 
the  noun)  im  SBu^e  he  is  tuming  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  (od^en 
(from  the  sing.)  to  put  in  the  lock-up,  lit.  hole,  burd^Idc^em  (from  the 
pl.)  to  punch  holes  in,  Buttern  to  chuin,  fifcl^en  to  fish. 

{b)  A  working  or  busying  oneself  with  the  object  implied  in  the 
stem :  pflügen  to  plow,  eggen  to  harrow,  met§eln  to  chiseL 

(c)  In  Student  slang  verbs  are  made  from  nouns  in  the  freest 
manner :  od^fen  or  büffeln  to  study  hard  (especially  for  examination), 
'cram/  'bone/  ^oljen  to  cane,  bed^ern  to  drink  freely,  &c. 

(4)  It  is  sometimes  affixed  to  other  parts  of  speech : 

(a)  To  particles :  feeia^en  (ia)  to  answer  affirmatively,  «verneinen  to 
answer  in  the  negative. 

,   (b)  To  numerals :  ioereinigen  to  unite,  enti«eien  to  set  at  variance. 
,    {c)  To  interjections :  jud^^i^en  to  call  out  iu^^i  (hurrah). 

2.  eltt  (O.H.G.  Höh),  a  suffix  usually  causing  mutation,  added  to 
the  stem  of  verbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns,  to  express : 

a.  A  diminutive  idea:  U^eln  (lad^en  to  laugh)  to  smile,  frdnfeln 
(fran!  sick)  to  be  sickly,  riefeln  to  drizzle,  mi^  fröflelt  (^ofi  frost)  I  am 
philly.     This  idea  naturally  leads  to  the  two  following: 

b.  The  idea  of  contempt  for  the  activity  or  ^uality  expressed  in 
the  stem :  liebeln  to  dally,  frömmeln  to  affect  piety,  |eu^eht  to  play 
the  hypocrite.  It  is  also  added  to  nouns  to  indicate  an  activity 
which  from  association  with  the  thing  in  question  excites  mern- 
ment  or  contempt :  ndfeln  to  talk  through  the  nose,  fd^mäbeln  to  talk 
like  a  (Stifvoabt  Swabtan  (inhabitant  of  Württemberg). 

c.  The  idea  of  interruptions  in  the  activity,  a  short  period  of 
activity  being  foUowed  by  a  short  pause,  hence  the  idea  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  and  repetition  of  an  activity :  betteln  to  beg  for 
a  living,  n^infeln  to  whine,  flreiä^eln  to  stroke,  fiäfeln  to  crochet,  lit  to 
keep  hooking. 

8.  em  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  em  which  arises  from  the 
äddition  of  n  to  a  comparative  suffix  or  the  pl.  of  a  noun  as  men« 
tioned  in  i.  (2).  (a)  and  (3).  (a)  above),  a  suffix  usually  affixed  to  the 
stem  of  verbs  to  express : 

17.  The  frequent  repetition  or  the  continuation  of  an  action  which 
is  often  conceived  of  as  proceeding  by  jerks  or  with  unsteady^ 
motion :  f^nattern  to  cackle  (like  geese),  Rettern  to  stutter,  ficrdent 
to  flicker,  üetteni  to  climb,  lit  to  keep  on  sticking,  pl&tf^em  to 
splash,  dabble. 

Note,  Here  tin  and  ern  approach  each  other  veiy  closely,  some  stems  prefqrring 
tbe  one  snffix,  other  stems  the  other  snffix.  Where  lK>th  sumxes  may  be  added  to  the 
iame  stem  ein  expresses  a  weaker  activity :  toanbeln  to  sauiter  along  -slowlv,  leisurely, 
loanbern  to  go  from  one  place  to  another»  au^anbcm  to  emigrate ;  fcbüttetn  ta 
shake  (hands,  &c.),  fcbüttem  to  shake  violently  (as  the  earth  in  an  earthqnake,  or  the 
hnman  frame  ander  the  influence  of  violent  emotion). 

b.  The  irresistible  desire.  of  doing.tfaat  which  is  imt>lied  in^he 
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stenii  especially  in  use  among  the  common  people  in  impersonal 
constructions :  mi(^  S^l&ftit,  trinfrrt,  burpwt^  tanjert  I  feel  like  going 
to  sleep,  &c. 

er.  In  a  few  cases  it  makes  factitive  verbs  :  folQttn  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion,  to  conclude»  lit.  to  make  foUow  out  of,  feigem  to  raise  (the 
price),  to  increase,  lit.  to  make  ascend. 

4.  feit/  a^ttt,  sett  with  iterative  force,  eii)eit  (or  ein)  denoting 
likeness  or  inclination :  mucffen  to  mumble,  mutter  to  one's  seif  in 
complainty  üatfc^n  to  clap  (with  the  hands),  d^jen  to  groan,  gninjen 
to  enint,  bujen  to  address  by  bu  thau,  fif^en'jen  (or  fifc^etn)  to  smell 
of  fish,  ttjilben'jen  to  smell  or  taste  of  ^;ame,  )poUn'itn  to  be  fond  of  the 
Poles  and  their  ways,  grie(^>n  to  Imitate  the  Greeks,  fau'lenjen  to 
idle  away  one's  time. 

6.  ^ett/  <f eit/  i|>ffit/  suiBxes  which  in  reality  are  the  strengthening 
of  the  final  consonants  of  the  stem  to  express  a  strengthening  or 
intensification  of  the  meaning  of  the  stem :  ^ord^en  frören  to  hear)  to 
listen,  Süden  (biegen  to  bend)  to  bow  humbly,  rupfen  (raufen  to  puU).to 
pluck  (a  chicken). 

6.  ie^'reit  (from  the  Old  French  ending  ier),  a  foreign  suffix,  hence 
the  accent.  It  has  no  distinct  meaning,  but  is  only  a  formal  sign 
of  the  Infinitive,  affixed  not  only  to  foreign  stems  but  also  to 
German:  regie^'ren  to  rule,  marft^ie'ren  to  march;  (u^fiaiic^ren  to 
spell,  floljie'ren  to  strut 

a,  From  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  Century  on,  foreign,  especially  French 
verbs  with  this  suffix  began  to  appear,  and  later  fairly  swarmed  into  the 
lanp^age,  assuming  quite  a  stylish,  aristocratic  tone  ander  the  existing  literazy, 
politicsd,  and  social  supremacy  of  the  French,  but  now  for  some  time  the  tide 
nas  tumed,  and  they  are  disappearing,  and  a  number  have  sunk  to  the  level 
of  mere  slang,  or  imply  contempt,  or  mark  something  as  being  of  a  ligfat, 
frivolous,  **  Frenchy  **  nature,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  ironical  sentence 
from  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm,  3,2:  Q0  nxic  ein  gan)cc  Vlvxy^i  9t 
fonnte  friftrren  unb  rafteren  unb  ^Kirlirrnt  (palaver  or  here  perhaps  *  talk  French," 
*  parley  voo ')  —  unb  (^armietm  (flirt). 

b.  Notice  that  the  German  ending  cn  is  added  to  the  foreign  Infinitive 
ending,  so  that  there  are  in  fact  two  endings  in  all  these  words.  In  O.H.G. 
the  German  infinitive  ending  was  added  to  the  stem  of  the  foreign  word  :  tihtön 

iirom  Latin  dictare)  now  btd^ten.  Sometimes  we  have  the  older  and  newer 
brmation  side  by  side  with  differentiated  meaning:  bid^ten  and  btfttettn; 
orbnen  (L.  ordinäre)  and  orbtnierm ;  opfern  (L.  operari)  and  opericten ;  ffienbta 
(L.  spendere)  and  fpenbieten,  &c. 

7.  ifle'tett^  a  suffix  corresponding  in  large  part  to  the  English  ixe : 
mobernifieren  to  modernize,  t)^rannt{leren  to  tvrannize,  &c. 

8.  tVtnp  a  suffix  corresponding  to  the  roreign  ending  ei  in  nouns 
and  the  M.H.G.  infinitive  ending  igen,  len.  It  has  no  distinct 
meaning :  prop^ejei^en  to  prophesy,  f a^ei^en  to  chastise,  &c« 

General  Note»  It  should  be  noticed  that  all  these  verbal  taffixes  freqnently  ^W^^ 
in  nouns,  as  the  infin.  of  a  verb  is  often  nsed  as  a  sent.  abstracC  noon ;  2)00  (Be^ctt 

cnK&bet.    6ic  fpnnte  voc  @<(l«<(ien  nii^t  fi^ce^en. 
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IV,  Deriüatwe  ar  Compound  Adverbs. 

Most  adverbs  are  particies  which  are  derived  from  adjectives, 
participles,  nouns»  pronouns,  and  a  few  from  verbs.  Only  a  very 
few,  as  ia  yes,  were  originally  independent  words,  The  commonest 
of  the  adverbs  derived  from  other  words  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  groups : 

1.  From  adjectives  and  participles,  by  casting  off  the  inflectional 
endings :  gut  well,  fü^n  boldly,  trefflic^  excellenüy,  gclr^rt  leamedly, 
audge^eici^net  splendidly,  «ttjudenb  charmingly,  &c. 

a,  Adverbs  cannot  always  be  formed  directly  from  limiting  adjec«» 
tives  as  they  can  from  qualifying  adjectives»  and  sometimes  when 
there  is  an  adverbial  form  corresponding  to  a  limiting  adj.  they 
differ  considerably  in  form,  as  the  adv.  is  not  formed  directly  from 
a  case  form  of  the  adj.,  but  both  have  been  formed  from  a  common 
stem,  and  in  their  development  have  drifted  apart :  ber  that,  ba  there. 
Sometimes  the  limiting  adj.  is  younger  than  the  corresponding 
adverb,  and  has  been  formed  directly  from  it  by  adding  an  adj. 
Suffix :  baniaU  at  that  time,  bet  bamalige  J^oifer  the  emperor  at  that 
time.    See  II.  9. 2.  B,  above. 

b.  Instead  of  assuming  the  simple  uninflected  form  of  the  adj. 
or  participle  the  adverb  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  case  of  the 
adjective  or  participle,  especially  the  gen.  in  ^d :  rec^td  to  the  right, 
linfd  to  the  left,  anberd  otherwise,  rüttroärtd  backwards,  bemtd  already, 
but  in  South  Germany  almost,  gufe^nbd  perceptibly,  &c. 

2.  From  adjectives,  nouns,  and  sometimes  other  parts  of  speech 
by  adding  the  Suffixes  »e,  Aiib,  4ingd,  ^itärtd :  gerne  willingly,  enbti^ 
finally,  meud^Ungd  treacherously,  fübivättd  southward,  &c. 

a.  In  a  few  instances  there  is  still,  as  in  M.H.G.,  a  slight  formal 
difference  between  the  positive  of  adjectives  and  adverbs.  The 
adverb  adds  e  to  the  stem  of  the  adjectives,  or  if  the  adjective  has 
mutation  the  adverb  is  distinguished  from  it  by  taking  no  mutation ; 
See  222. 2.  E.  Note* 

&  Some  adverbs,  especially  those  formed  from  adjectives  in  ig, 
were  formerly  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  adjectives  by 
suffixing  Axdf:  traurig  (adj.^  traurtglic^  (adv.).  Also  to-day  a  few 
of  these  formations  in  «Hd^  are  onfy  used  as  adverbs,  as  befanntlic^, 
eivtgli^,  fdlfc^U^,  freili(!^,  geTvaltiglic^,  gen?i§li^,  ffbäfliä),  fürjli(!^,  fd^tverli^, 
flc^erlit^,  n>a^rlid^*  A  number  of  formations  in  «ti^  are  adjectives 
only  in  form,  and  are  in  resdity  adverbs ;  see  IL  ii,  2.  A./and  B.  a, 
above. 

c.  The  adverbial  suffix  «lingd  (related  to  the  masc.  Substantive 
Suffix  ^ttng)  is  suffixed  to  nouns,  adjectives,  verbal  stems,  preposi« 
tions,  and  adverbs  to  denote  manner  or  indicate  position  or  direction 
toward:  Bäuc^Iingd  lying  flat  on  one's  belly,  rü(fUng0  backward, 
blinbltngd  blindly,  tittitngd  astraddle,  l^orUngd  forward.  This  suffix 
was  common  earlier  in  the  period,  often  in  the  form  lingen  or  ling, 
but  is  now  restricted  to  a  few  words. 

d,  The  suffix  iv&rtd  denotes  direction  toward :  pfbpörtd,  Tcefbodrtd, 
)»om?ärtdf  fcetvättd,  &c. 

Hh 
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3.  From  nouns : 

A.  a.  From  the  cases  of  nouns,  especially  the  gen. :  Sotmittagd  in 
the  forenoon,  tdtt  partly,  ring«  round  about,  ©onnerttag«  on  Thurs- 
days,  rec^trt  *&anb  to  the  right  band,  unnötigemmfe  unnecessarily ;  and 
often  with  an  d  in  the  gen.  in  case  of  fem.  nouns  after  the  analogy 
of  masculines :  meinerfeitd  on  nw  part,  unferfeitd  on  our  part ;  (in  the 
acc.)  ^cim  home,  wrg  (=  M.H.G.  enwec,  i.e.  ouf  ben  SJ&g)  away,  eia 
hi^^m  a  little  bit,  ieben  XaQ  every  day,  ein  3a^t  one  year,  &c.  The 
genitive  construction  is  treated  more  at  length  in  223.  I.  10.  a,  II. 
i>  3»  3i  4>  III.  a,  IV.  2.  A.  a,  b,  c,  B.  a,  c,  d,  C.  a,  VI,  VII,  XI ;  the 
dative  in  223.  I.  10.  c,  IL  i,  2.  b,  III.  c;  the  accusative  in  223.  I. 
10.  rf,  II.  1. 3,  IV.  2.  A,  B,  C. 

L  From  nouns  or  adjective  -  substantives  with  a  preceding 
governing  prep.  or  a  foUowing  particie :  üBttmorgm  day  after  to- 
morrow,  abl^n  ben  removed  from  its  proper  place,  auf  gut  ®lücf  at 
random ;  Sergauf  uphill,  ia^etn^  iaf^xau^'  year  in,  year  out ;  Sei  nieitem 
by  far,  )9or  aOem  above  all,  &c. 

c.  From  ti)(ro  nouns  separated  by  unb  or  a  prep. :  StaaU  unb  SaS 
suddenly,  i^ag  für  %%  day  by  day,  9irm  in  %vm  arm  in  arm. 

B.  Among  the  cases  mentioned  in  A-  ^  and  b  that.are  especially 
worthy  of  notice  is  a  lafge  group  of  adverbs  formed  from  nouns 
which  have  lost  their  ori^n^  meaning  and  force,  and  now  form 
together  with  the  verb  a  smgle  idea.  Such  adverbial  nouns  in  an 
oblique  case  after  a  preposition  are  now  in  force  true  Compound 
adverbs,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  genuine  nouns  by  the 
dropping  of  their  article,  and  also  by  this  that  they  no  longer 
retain  their  original  restricted  literal  meaning,  but  have  taken  on  a 
much  more  general  or  a  figurative  one  :  }tt  ^tte  ge^n  to  go  to  bed 
(not  any  especial  bed,  but  in  a  general  sense  of  to  sleep),  ju  5lflge 
kommen  to  come  to  light,  in  @ee  ge^en  to  put  to  sea,  not  any  especial 
sea,  but  the  broad  ocean  in  contrast  to  land,  gu  ®runbe  ge^en  to  go  to 
niin,  juleibe  tun  to  hurt,  außer  aä^t  laffen,  or  außer  aün  ^t  laffen  to  pay 
no  attention  to,  ju  ^tx^tn  nehmen  to  take  to  heart,  ^c.  These  adverte 
are  sometimes  written  with  capitals,  especially  when  a  preceding 
inflected  modifier  reminds  us  of  their  onginally  Substantive  nature, 
but  in  many  cases  they  are  written  with  a  small  letter  when  the 
originally  Substantive  nature  is  not  distinctly  feit.  These  adverbs 
are  in  force  separable  prefixes,  and  should  be  written  in  one  word 
with  the  verb,  but  as  yet  this  practice  is  not  followed,  and  some 
fluctuation  in  usage  in  this  respect  occurs :  lu  @runbe  ge^n,  or  ju 
grunbe  ge^en,  or  jugrunbe  ge^en  to  go  to  wreck  and  ruin ;  in  ®tanb  fe|eii, 
in  flanb  fe^n,  or  inflanbfe(en  to  put  into  working  order,  &c. 

4.  From  pronominal  stems:  reo  where,  from  the  same  stem  as 
xt>tx ;  ba  there,  bann  then,  both  from  the  same  stem  as  the  demon.  bet« 

5.  From  other  particles :  S)ie  @oune  ^eQt  ben  «gimniel  auf.  ^^  l^Be 
audgefc^Iafen  I  have  had  my  sleep  out. 

6;  In  composition  with  other  particles:  bagegen  on  the  contraiy, 
^ierin  in  this,  &c. 

7.  From  verbs :  gelt  (=  el  gelte,  pres.  subj.)  in  the  populär  language 
of  South  Germany,  expecting  tne  confirmation  of  the  Speakers 
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posiüon,  isnU  ihai  true?  expressing  assurance,  /  say,  Ftn  sure, 
indeed,  also  as  an  introduction  to  an  entreaty  or  command ;  @oiU 
mt§  God  knows ;  imat^xt,  or  ei  U^ütt,  or  @ott  ittoafftt,  or  Uffütt  no, 
not  at  all. 

V.  Formation  of  Preposäions, 

1.  Prepositions  may  be  divided  into  pure  and  improper. 

A.  P«r(?  prepositions  differfrom  improper  in  two  points  :  i.  They 
cannot  (except  in  Compounds)  be  used  as  other  parts  of  speech. 
The  most  of  them  (see  Note)  come  from  other  parts  of  speech,  but 
have  in  course  of  time  been  isolated  from  tne  parent  stem  by 
changes  in  form.  None  of  them  except  gemä^  (also  an  inflected 
adjective)  are  now  ever  used  in  their  present  form  in  any  other 
Function  than  that  of  prepositions,  or  the  kindred  parts  of  speech, 
adverbs  and  conjunctions,  and  hence  are  pure.  2.  They  can  in 
xnost  part  enter  freely  into  various  Compounds :  oufge^en,  ^fgan^, 
abtrünnig,  f^riftgemäf ,  &c. 

Note.  The  pure  prepodtions  are :  ab,  an,  auf,  au«,  auf  et,  bei,  Binnen,  bi«,  burc^,  ebe 
(In  the  one  word  ebtbeut,  otherwise  limited  to  the  lan^;iiage  of  the  common  people), 
entgeaen,  für,  gegen,  gegenüber  or  gen,  gemäfl,  binter,  tn,  mit,  ua(b,  neben,  neb^,  ob, 
obne,  fant,  feit,  fonber,  über,  inn,  nntet,  »on,  oor,  U)ibet,  gu,  gutoibec,  gtotf^en. 

B.  Improper  prepositions  are  such  as  are  also  used  as  other 
parts  of  speech,  and  can  enter  into  no  Compounds. 

Note,  The  im|iroper  prepositions  are  those  which  in  reality  are :  1.  Snbstantives  t 
flatt,  fraft,  tro^,  mitteU,  fettend,  gtoec!«.  toegen,  &c. ;  see  2S8.  i.  a,  h^  c,  a.  2.  Adjectives 
or  adverba  derived  therefrom :  näcbfl  (superl.  of  nabe),  unn>eih  unfern,  &c  3. 
Adverbs :  abtoärt^,  fettioärtd  to  one  side  of,  nörtli^  ^o  the  north  of,  recbtd  to  the  right 
of,  &C.  This  groop  approaches  often  very  near  to  the  natnre  of  pure  prepositions,  and 
can  sometimes  even  enter  into  componnds ;  see  226.  i.  a.  4.  Of  verbal  oiigin : 
lodbtenb  (pres.  part),  ttUgea^tet  (perf.  part). 

2.  As  can  be  seen  above,  prepositions  are  in  part  fossilized 
particles  derived  from  various  parts  of  speech.  Another  part  of 
speech  was  pressed  into  service  at  first  temporarily  to  show  a 
relation  between  a  verb  and  some  other  word.  In  course  of  time 
the  feeling  of  its  former  function  disappears,  and  the  temporary 
of&ce  it  has  filled  becomes  a  permanent  one,  and  thus  a  new  pre- 
Position  has  been  added  to  the  list.  In  other  cases  it  is  dif&cult  to 
teil  whether  the  word  in  question  is  a  real  prep.,  for  it  is  also  used 
at  the  same  time  in  another  function,  but  gradually  the  one  word 
with  the  two  functions  develops  into  two  forms,  one  for  each 
function,  and  then  the  words  drift  apart.  Thus  new  prepositions 
are  constantly  being  formed.  The  lollowing  instances  may  serve 
to  illustrate  in  brief  the  varied  origin  of  prepositions.  In  an  earlier 
period  the  comparative  of  the  adj.  was  foUowed  by  the  dat.  (just  as 
in  the  Latin  by  the  ablative).  Later  this  dat.  construction  after  a 
comparative  died  out  except  in  case  of  the  two  comparatives 
e^e  sooner  than  and  feit  farther  on,  At  present  all  feeling  that 
they  are  comparatives  is  lost,  but  since  they  still  as  formerly 
govem  the  dat.  they  are  construed  as  prepositions  with  the  dat 
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The  latter  of  these  words^  feit,  is  now  the  common  prep.  since^ 
and  the  former,  e^e,  is  also  feit  as  a  prep.,  though  only  found 
written  to^ether  with  its  dependent  dat.  in  the  one  word  ^^bem 
before  that  in  the  literary  language,  but  oflen  heard  thus  as  a  prep, 
in  the  language  of  the  common  people  in  such  expressions  as  ^äjt 
(before)  S)iendtag  fann  i^  ni^t  fommen«  9(n{latt  or  ftatt  ms/^a^^are 
examples  of  recently  formed  prepositions,  the  word  @tatt  still 
existing  independently  as  a  noun.  When  the  two  elements  of 
anflatt  are  separated  the  latter  dement  is  distinctly  feit  as  a  noun, 
as  also  Statt  when  preceded  by  an  article  or  other  modifying  word, 
and  hence  written  with  a  capital  letter:  on  JKitbed  Statt  in  place 
of  a  child  (of  one's  own),  ®uted  SBort  finbet  eine  gute  Statt,  and 
3^  Sitte,  ed  an  meiner  Statt  gu  tun.  When  an  and  flatt  are  ibund 
together  the  Compound  is  feit  rather  as  a  prep.,  and  is  written  with 
a  small  letter,  and  likewise  flatt  when  there  is  no  article :  Uiib  nim 
anflatt  or  flatt  M  SSaterd  erfcftien  bie  Sl^utter.  The  prep.  neben  is  com- 
pounded  of  the  prep.  in  and  eben  level,  and  hence  its  meaning  an  a 
level  withf  alongside  of. 


246.  Formation  of  Words  by  means  of  Prefixes, 

Only  two  classes  of  words — nouns  and  verbs — have  especial 
prefixes.  Adjectives  and  adverbs  have  their  prefixes  in  common 
with  verbs  and  nouns.  These  prefixes  were  once  independent 
words,  but  have  in  course  of  time  lost  their  identity  as  such,  and 
have  now  no  existence  outside  of  Compounds.  In  connection  with 
die  loss  of  their  independence  is  the  loss  of  accent  In  nouns, 
however,  all  the  prefixes  except  ge  usually  retain  their  former  stress. 
For  details  concerning  accent,  see  Art.  47. 

I.  Formation  o/Nouns,  Adüctiües,  and  Pronouns  by  means  of 

Prefixes. 

1.  ab  has  two  meanings : 

a.  Away,  off\  3l6fa^tt,  abreife ;  «bbilb,  TObrudt. 

h.  The  idea  of  falseness,  worthlessness,  negation :  Abgott  idol, 
Abfall  garbage,  and  in  an  earlier  period  abholz  (=abfa(l^o(}),  abewitze 
(=  Unoerflanb),  &c, 

2.  aber  has  three  meanings : 

a.  It  is  still  in  early  N.H.G.  an  independent  word,  meaning 
ogain :  S3nb  ber  <iß@9leR  rief  Samuel  aber  gum  britten  mal  (i  Sam.  iii.  8^ 
To-day  aber  is  in  this  meaning  rarely  used  as  an  independent  word^ 
and  is  now  found  only  as  a  prefix  m  a  few  words,  as  abermald  imu 
ntore,  again,  ^berfaat  second  sowing.  It  has  become  more  common, 
however,  in  the  derived  meanings  of  falseness,  negation,  perversc- 
ness :  Aberglaube  superstition,  Abenrig  (=  Un))erflanb),  Aber^nn  stub> 
bomness.  The  development  of  meaning  here  may  be  again,  back, 
opposed  or  opposik^  false  i  abermals,  ^bereitem  (Swiss  =:  Urahnen),  9brr< 
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tsille  (=  aBibenDiOe),  ^Utpo^ft  anti-pope,  %6erwi(,  SSefgtduBe«  Others 
explain  the  meanings/alseness  and  negation  by  regarding  aBcr  as  a 
corrupted  form  of  ab  (see  i,  6,  above).  A  relation  between  tbese  two 
groups  has  in  fact  existed,  the  aSer  group  growing  at  the  expense  of 
the  ab  group« 

^.  It  expresses  something  different,  a  contrast,  in  the  conjunction 
tAtt  but,  however. 

c.  In  a  few  words  aber  is  a  corrupted  form  of  ober  Upper,  higher : 
^brrac^t  a  ban  which  has  been  proclaimed  again  and  made  more 
severe,  lit  a  higher  ban« 

8.  after  (identical  with  Eng«  oßer)^  which  is  now  prefixed  to  only 
a  few  nouns,  participles,  and  adjectives,  has  the  meanings  behina, 
after  in  their  literal,  local,  or  temporal  sense,  and  also  in  their 
applied  meanings  inferior^  false :  ^i(fterbiir9e  one  who  Stands  behind 
another  as  security,  Slftenebe  talk  behind  one's  back,  calumny,  Qlfter«* 
ntutter  step*mother,  ^fterfritifer  would-be  eritic,  ^\Xtx%xh^t false  greatness ; 
aftergelel^^rt  having  a  superficial  knowledge,  aftenceife  would-be  wise* 

4«  attt  (the  füll  form  corresponding  to  the  unaccented  ent*,  emp« ; 
see  II.  2,  below]f,  prefixed  now  only  to  two  nouns  3[ntn>ort  answer 
and  %x^xi\%  poetic  word  foiface,  Here  the  prefix  denotes  toward 
or  against. 

5.  ttf  prefij&ed  to  a  few  pronouns  in  order  to  convey  to  them 
a  gener^  or  indefinite  meaning:  etmad  something,  tXXxüi  some, 
several. 

6.  er|  (=  Eng^  arch«;  Gk.  apx**),  prefixed  to  nouns  (i)  to  denote 
the  leader  of  a  dass  :  (Srjbtf^of  archbishop,  (Srjengel  archangel, 
(Er}^}og  archduke,  6rg))ric{ler  archpriest,  (Srjt)ater  i)atnarch,  &c. ; 
(a)  to  convey  intensifjang  force:  ^rjbteb  arrant  thief^  (Srjbemofrat 
radical  democrat,  Srjbummfopf  regulär  blockhead,  (Srjlügncr  infernal 
liar,  arch-liar,  &c.  It  is  also  added  to  adjectives  to  convey  intensi- 
fying  force«  erjbumm  extremely  stupid,  erzfaul  very  lazy,  erjfatl^olifd^ 
mtra-catholic,  &C4  For  accent  of  these  Substantive  and  adjective 
derivatives  see  47. 2.  B.  a  and  Note  thereunder. 

7.  ^t,  prefixed  to  the  stem  of  nouns  and  verbs  to  denote : 

a.  A  collective  idea :  ©ebirge  mountadn-^ystem,  ®ebiif(!^  thicket  of 
bushes,  ®cftnbe  all  the  servants  of  a  household^  ®ebrüber  two  or 
more  brothers  of  a  family. 

b.  A  person  engaged  with  another  in  the  activity  mentioned  in 
the  stem  :  ©efä^rte  a  fellow-traveller,  ©efplele  play-mate. 

c.  The  idea  of  a  collection  or  association  naturally  passes  over 
into  that  of  repetition,  duration,  that  which  is  connected  in  order  of 
time :  ®e$iritfd;er  chirping,  ®e))Iauber  conversation«  Here  the  idea 
of  duration  or  repetition  may  be  unpleasant,  and  hence  ge  often 
takes  on  the  meaning  of  disparagement,  contempt ;  see  83.  b. 

d.  In  a  large  number  of  nouns  ®n  has  not  a  meaning  that  is 
clearly  feit  to-day :  ®ef^nf  present,  ®e^äufe  case,  ®ewalt  power,  &c. 
In  adjectives  its  force  is  in  general  scarcely  appreciable,  as  the 
stem-word  is  in  most  cases  lost :  genug  enough,  genehm  acceptable, 
gefunb  healthy,  &c.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  stem-word  is  also  in 
use  a  shade  of  meaning  develops  between  the  stem-word  and  the 
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derivative:  treu  true  (as  in  ein  treuer  9reuttb),  but  getreu  loyal  (to 
a  niler),  true  (beut  Original  getreu),  dose  (eine  getreue  ÜBerfe(uiig),  faithfid 
(eine  getreue  9lac^0tlbung) ;  fheng  strict,  severe,  but  gefheng  in  use  earlier 
in  the  period  to  address  persons  of  noble  rank,  especiaily  such  as 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  subjects,  as  in  geßmiger  ^eir 
Your  Worship. 

8.  mi#  (in  M.H.G.  misse,  which  still  survives  in  Sl^iffetttt,  cognate 
with  Eng.  mis,  as  in  mistake),  prefixed  in  most  part  to  stems  havii^ 
an  abstract  meaning  to  denote : 

a.  The  opposite  ofthat  contained  in  the  stem :  SDiK^nft  disfavor, 
9fti^aVitn  displeasure ;  ntipfättig  displeasing,  unpleasant,  &a 

b.  Something  wrong,  erroneous,  defective,  unsuccessful,  bad: 
SHpßanb  abuse,  ü^tt^trat  mdsalliance,  9Rt^oerfidnbni«  misundcr«- 
Standing,  Wli^ton  dissonance,  Wi^tmtt  bad  crop,  9Rtffetat  misdeed; 
mifigeflaltet  mis^apen^  nti§tönenb  ill-tuned,  discordant 

9.  nti  (cognate  with  English  un-),  prefixed  to  the  stem  of  nouns 
to  denote : 

a,  The  opposite  of  that  xnentioned  in  the  stem  or  mere  n^;at]on 
or  lack:  Unban!  ingratitude,  Unart  naughtiness,  Unfinn  nonsense, 
Unoerflanb  want  of  judgment  It  is  also  prefixed  to  adjectives  with 
the  same  force :  unbanf^r,  &c.  For  accent  in  these  Substantive  and 
adjective  derivatives  see  47. 2.  B.  a  and  Note  thereunden 

b,  Something  defective,  bad,  aside  from  the  regulär  and  usual, 
unnatural,  hence  sometimes  repulsive,  contemptible,  also  something 
worthless,  unpleasant :  Untat  (often  Untätchen)  spot,  blemish,  Un^tte 
bad  custom,  Unfoften  iransportaiion  diarges^  that  is,  charges  aside 
from  the  regulär  price  of  the  goods,  also  disagreeabk  expenses^ 
Unmenfd)  a  brutish  person,  Unnatur  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature, 
Unlanb  land  swampy  and  good  for  nothing;  Unfrout  weeds»  Ungejiefer 
vermin,  Unwetter  bad,  stormy  weather. 

c,  A  strong  intensification  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  stem, 
however,  with  indefinite  force  so  that  the  extent  of  the  idea  is  not 
accurately  defined :  eine  Unmenge  or  Unmaffe  !P2enf((en  a  great  crowd 
of  people,  eine  Unja^I  SRaifäfer  a  great  number  of  may-bugs,  ein  Untier 
a  monster,  Unfummen  vast  sums  of  money,  Untiefe  a  great  d^ih,  a 
deep  tlace  in  a  river^  or  according  to  a,  above^  just  Sie  revers^  a 
shoal. 

10.  nt  (füll  form  corresponding  to  unaccented  er«;  see  IL  3, 
below),  a  prefix  originally  meaning  out,  which  can  still  be  seen. 
in  its  present  signincation,  the  extreme,  in  the  direction  of  the 
beginnmg,  source,  from  which  or  out  of  which  a  thing  may  oome^ 
or  of  the  end  of  something,  literally  the  Coming  out  of  some  con- 
dition :  Unoatb  primeval  forest,  Urgrogoater  great-grandfather,  Ur6e« 
n^ol^ner  aborigines,  Uranfang  first  beginning,  Urenfel  great^^randson, 
Urheimat  original  home,  Urfel^be  oath  to  put  an  end  to  a  feud. 

a.  In  most  words  ur  is  long,  but  in  Urteil  judgment^  sentence,  it  is 
Short 

b,  The  idea  oithe  extreme  has  in  adjectives  given  to  ur  intensifying 
power :  uralt  very  old,  urpId(U{^  very  sudden,  all  of  a  sudden,  ur« 
fräftig  extremely  powerful. 


/ 
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II,  Formation  of  Verbs  by  means  of  Prefixes. 

1.  ht  (related  to  the  prep.  (ei)  has  two  general  meanings,  around 
and  fty,  on,  upon,  over,  Originally  U  was  also  a  preposhion,  as 
can  still  be  seen  in  htfftnfU  (=M.H.G.  behende  =  6«  ber  «ganb) 
quick,  nimble,  Originally  this  preposition  governed  also  the  acc, 
and  this  former  construction  still  occurs  in  compositicn  with  in- 
transitive verbs,  where  the  Compound  takes  an  object  in  the  acc. 
which  is  in  fact  the  object  of  the  preposition  U ;  see  a  below. 

The  original  local  meanings  of  ht  are  ho  longer  vividly  feit,' 
but  out  of  them  distinct  groups  of  applied  meanings  have  been 
developed.    The  main  uses  of  this  suffix  are : 

a.  To  bring  the  äction  expressed  in  intransitive  verbs  to  bear 
upon  some  object,  and  change  thereby  intransitive  verbs  into 
transitive :  ®ie  weint  she  weeps,  but  Sie  beweint  ben  ilob  i^rer  2lhitter; 
or  Beweint  i^re  STOutter  she  is  niouming  over  the  death  of  her  mother, 
or  weepifig  over  her  mother.  Sur^t  unb  (Sntfe(en  Befallt  mic^  Fear  and 
horror  setze  me. 

b.  In  composition  with  verbs  already  trans.,  to  bring  the  action 
to  bear  upon  some  object  or  extend  the  force  of  the  action  entirely 
over  something :  Sie  Begießt  bie  Slumen  She  is  watering  the  flowers. 
S)er  £anbmann  beBaut  (cultivates)  ba9  ^tb. 

JV^#. .  Obierve  that  the  object  of  the  simple  Terb  often  becomes'in  thif  constraction 
a  datiye  after  the  prep.  mit :  ^te  9lrbeiter  laben  betreibe  auf  ba6  @dfttff  TA^  warkmen 
atx  toadinggrain  on  to  the  skip^  but  Die  SlcBeitec  belaben  ba0  ^d^iff  mit  ®ftteibe. 

c.  To  give  intensifying  force  to  the  simple  verb,  which  force 
naturally  comes  from  the  idea  of  the  extension  of  the  action 
over  the  whole  object:  9Bir  Befe^en  bie  ®tatiu  We  are  examining 
the  Statue. 

^.  In  composition  with  adjectives,  to  indicate  that  the  attribute 
in  question  is  bestowed  upon  or  put  in^  on^  over  something :  feucht 
moist,  Befeud^ten  to  moisten;  ru^tg  calm,  Beruhigen  to  calm;  reicher 
richer,  Beteid^em  to  enrich.  Thus  Befc^Ieunigen  to  hasten,  BetrüBen 
to  grieve,  Belußigen  to  amuse,  &c« 

Note,  Some  verbs  are  formed  after  the  analogy  of  those  derived  from  adjectives 
in  i\^  and  thns  end  in  igen,  althoagh  there  is  no  ig  in  the  stem  from  which  they 
are  loimed:  Beeibtgen  (bc  -¥  (Üb),  beetbtgm  (Be  +  (trbe),  Befciebtgen,  befr&fttgen, 
Benad^rid^ttgen,  &C. 

e.  In  composition  with  nouns  to  indicate  that  that  which  is 
implied  by  the  noun  id  bestowed  upon  some  one  or  that  some- 
thing or  somebody  is  supplied,  fumished,  endowed  with  what  is 
cpntained  in  the  noun :  £auB  foliage,  BelauBen  to  fumish  with  foliage ; 
(Saite  string  (of  an  instrument)^  Befaiten  to  furnish  with  strings; 
Seele  soul,  life,  Befeelen  to  put  life  into»  animate. 

/  There  is  also  an  ironical  application  of  the  idea  over^  on  in 
some  verbs  formed  from  adjectives  or  nouns:  Sc^  Bin  cienb!  9(^ 
wad,  i(^  Witt  bi(^  Bee^Ienben !    I  feel  miserable  I   Whaty  I  will  give  you 
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something  to  make  you  feel  miserable  about«  '  ®ie  %e^au)>tet,  fie  fei  hk 
gfrau  3unfern  (245. 1. 6.  b),  aitv  iä}  mü  fle  Ulnntttn,  ba§  |le  an  mtc^  benfen 
foQ  She  pretends  to  be  Mrs.  Junker,  but  I  will  'Junker '  her  so  that 
she  will  remember  me.  9Bad  £atetn?  (WhatI  you  want  to  study 
Latin  ?)  i^  voiü  bi^  Stnxvpi  telateinen  (Raabe's  Hungerpaslor,  chap.  5). 

g.  Although  the  decided  tendency  has  been  toward  use  with 
transitive  verbs,  it  is  nevertheless  still  used  with  a  few  intransitives 
with  the  same  general  meanings.  Out  of  the  idea  oineamess  has 
developed  the  idea  of  rest  by^  in  or  on  2l  thing,  in  a  condition 
or  a  ciose  approach  toi  6(e)(ei6en  to  remain,  beharren  ((£r  Be^arrt  anf 
feiner  SD>^einung)  to  stand  iirmly  by,  Berufen  to  rest  upon,  Beftc^  to 
insist  upon,  besagen  to  be  agreeable  to,  to  aiford  comfort  or  pleasure 
to,  bekommen  to  agree  with  (one's  health,  &c ;  originally  used  of 
plants  in  the  sense  to  come  up,  spring  up^flourish^  which  meaning 
still  survives  in  early  N.H.G.),  begegnen  to  meet,  &c. 

A.  In  a  number  of  verbs  be  seems  to  have  privative  force — a 
meaning  which  Stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  usual  one :  Benel^men 
to  take  from,  befle^Ien  to  steal  from,  berauben  to  rob,  begrafen  to  eat  or 
browse  the  grass  off  of  (a  meadow,  &c.),  be^olxen  to  clear  the  timber 
off  of)  beral^men  to  skim  the  cream  off  of.  This  meaning  did  not 
originally  lie  in  the  prefix  itself,  but  was  contained  in  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  as  in  the  first  three  examples.  After  the  anaiogy  (h 
such  vefbs  other  verbs  were  formed,  especially  derivations  from 
nouns  in  which  the  stem  designated  the  thing  taken  away,  as  in 
the  last  three  examples. 

2.  ettt  (or  txa'p  before  a  few  verbs  in  initial  f ),  which  is  found  in 
its  original  form  ant  only  in  Slntmort  and  9lnt(i^,  is  identical  with 
Latin  anti  and  hence  meant  originally  toward,  againsL  This 
meaning  can  now  only  be  found  in  a  few  words :  entbieten  to  send 
to,  entgelten  to  pay  for,  atone  for,  entl^alten  to  contain,  entfprec^n  to 
answer,  correspond  to,  em))fangen  to  receive,  em))fe^Ien  to  reconunend, 
empflnben  to  feel,  be  sensible  of. 

The  following  derivative  meanings  are  now  more  common : 

a.  From  the  original  meaning  of  movement  toward  comes  that 
of  a  beginning  of  an  activity,  a  change,  a  passing  into  a  new  State 
or  condition :  entbrennen  to  take  fire,  become  inflamed,  entließ  to 
arise,  originate,  entjünben  to  inflame,  entfad^en,  to  enkindle,  entf^lum- 
mern  to  fall  asleep  (m  death),  entleeren  to  empty,  entblößen  to  lay  bare, 
Strip,  entlebigen  to  get  rid  of,  &:c.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  examples 
the  basal  part  of  such  verbs  is  either  a  verb  or  an  adjective. 
Verbs  of  this  class  of  meanings  are  called  inchoatives. 

Note  I.  The  prefix  ent  of  inchoatives  formed  from  adjectives  has  the  same  foice  as 
et  in  3.  by  below,  but  is  much  less  widely  used,  as  it  ii  largely  confined  to  adjectives  of 
a  pronounced  ne^tive  meaniog,  which  is  now  so  generally  assodated  with  cnt,  as 
^xplained  in  b,  Hence  these  inchoatives  are  not  feit  as  pure  inchoatives,  bat  rather  9i 
pnvatives,  and  in  fact  are  nsnally  associated  with  the  group  in  b. 

Note  3.  The  prefix  of  a  number  of  the  verbs  in  this  group  whose  basal  elemeat 
is  a  verb  is  in  fact  the  modern  comipted  form  of  O.H.G.  in  (identical.  with  N.H.G. 
piep,  in)  towardy  iniOy  which  was  closely  related  in  meaning  to  the  original  foroe  of 
cnt,  and  in  ceitain  verbs  became  confounded  with  it,  as  int  (the  O.H.G.'form  of  eaQ 
was  itself  often  psed  in  the  comipted  form  of  in» 
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b,  A  change  is  not  only  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  that 
vrhich  is  new,  but  is  also  a  breaking  away  from  the  old,  hence 
in  general  Separation^  rentcval,  now  the  most  common  meaning: 
entreifen  to  snatch  away  from,  entfommen  to  escape,  entfagen  to 
renounce,  entgleiten  to  slip  out  of;  entblättern  to  strip  of  leaves, 
ent^au^ten  to  decapitate,  entthronen  to  dethrone,  enthaften  to  enervate. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  examples,  the  basal  part  of  such  verbs 
may  be  a  verb  or  noun.  Verbs  of  this  class  of  meanings  are 
called  privatives.  For  comparison  of  this  meaning  of  ent  with  its 
Synonyms,  see  223. 1. 7.  H. 

c,  Intimately  related  to  the  preceding  is  the  idea  of  reuersal, 
denoting  the  opposite  of  the  simple  verb:  e^ren  to  honor,  but 
entehren  to  dishonor;  laben  io  load,  but  entlaben  to  unload;  flegeln  to 
seal,  but  entftegeln  to  unseaL 

d,  With  the  idea  of  Separation  there  is  often  associated  the 
idea  of  a  careful,  systematic  or  natural  unfolding  or  division : 
entwinen  to  disentangle,  entroideln  to  unravel,  develop,  entfalten  to 
unfold,  develop,  entn;erfen  to  sketch,  map  out,  lit.  to  throw  or  take 
apart,  entfatlrn  to  fall  to  one's  regulär  share,  &c.  This  meaning 
Stands  in  marked  cohtrast  to  that  in  b,  which  usually  contains 
the  idea  of  violent  or  unnatural  Separation«  The  idea  of  care  and 
System  did  not  originally  lie  in  ent  but  in  the  verb  itself,  as  in  the 
first  examples.  From  these  verbs  the  idea  may  have  become 
attached  to  the  prefix  and  then  spread  to  other  verbs. 

8.  et/  which  is  found  in  its  original  form  ur  only  in  nouns  and 
adjectives,  originally  meant  from  wühin  out,  out  of,  and  building 
upon  this  has  developed  a  rieh  störe  of  shades,  all  of  which  can 
easily  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  fundamental  meaning. 

a.  In  its  original  literal  sense  or  much  more  frequently  its 
figurative  application,  but  only  dimly  feit  if  feit  at  all:  ert)reffen 
to  press  out  (wine  out  of  grapes),  extort,  erjtel^n  to  educate,  lit. 
io  draw  out,  erbauen  to  edify,  erbeben  to  elevate  the  thought  or 
feeling,  erfd^opfen  to  exhaust,  fein  jnnered  erfc^Iief  en  to  disclose  one's 
feelinjgs,  &c« 

b.  The  original  meaning  gradually  lost  its  distinct  local  force 
and  then  developed  either  inchoative  or  perfective  force,  that  is, 
the  idea  of  laotion  from  wtthin  outward  passed,  on  the  one  band, 
into  that  of  change  or  transüion  into  a  State  or  condition,  or,  on 
the  other  band,  into  the  idea  of  the  result  or  outcome  of  an  action : 
(inchoatives)  erblühen  to  come  out  into  blossom,  txvoaditn  to  wake 
up  (intrans.),  enoedcn  to  wake  (trans.),  ermüben  to  become  tired, 
envatmen  to  grow  warm,  erbltnben  to  grow  blind,  erröten  to  blush,  flti^ 
ermannen  to  summon  up  courage ;  (perfectives)  erleben  to  live  to  see, 
erliegen  to  succumb  (the  action  resulting  in  somebody's  lying  down, 
i.  e.  giving  up),  erlöfc^en  to  become  extinguished,  &:c  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  examples,  the  basal  part  of  such  verbs  may  be^ 
verb,  adjective,  or,  less  commonly,  a  noun.  Also  9er  in  composition 
with  verbs  derived  from  nouns  and  adjectives  has  inchoative  force : 
see  5.  C.  Ä.  Note,  below« 

The  derivatives  with  er  often  stand  in  a  more  or  less  marked 
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contrast  to  their  simple  verbal  forms,  the  simple  verb  representiitg 
an  action  in  its  duration,  the  derivative  form  representing  only 
a  particular  point  in  the  course  of  the  action,  namely,  the  entrance 
into  the  State  or  condition,  or  the  outcome  or  result  of  the  action : 
flrünen  to  be  or  remain  green,  but  ctgrüneii  to  become  green ;  looc^  k> 
be  awake,  watch^  but  em>ac^cn  to  wake  up ;  »dt^len  to  choose  (L  e.  the 
entire  act,  including  the  period  of  deliberation  and  the  final  act  of 
settling  upon  a  choice),  but  erroä^Ien  to  sekct,  deci,  choose  (rder- 
ring  only  to  the  resulting  choice,  excluding  the  preceding  period 
of  deliberation).  3(^  jlerBe^  fterSe,  unb  fann  ni<^t  rrflerbcK  (Goethe's 
Götz^  5»  lo).  The  derivative  form  often  has  a  figurative  applka- 
tion,  while  the  simple  verb  has  its  literal  meaning:  fättigm  to 
satisfy  (one's  stomach,  &c.),  but  erfcitttgen  to  satisfy  (one's  longings; 
&c.);  itetdften  to  soften  (leather,  &c.),  but  envet^en  to  soften  <the 
heart,  feelings,  &c.).  In  some  cases  the  distinction  of  meaning 
between  the  simple  verb  and  the  derivative  is  very  faint 

Note,  In  inchoatives  rc  often  represents  the  change  as  Coming  from  withia  fron 
inntr  causes:  2a(fmu^))itc  in  @&ure  (jrtaud^t  toir^  rot  Litmus-paper,  dipped  imto  cm 
actdy  bccomes  rtd^  bat  i>9Lt  9S&b(teit  enötet  Vot  @(^am  the  girl  ßtushes  (lit.  tnzas  red) 
forshame, 

c.  The  original  idea  and  the  more  common  one  of  result  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  such  ezpressions  as  etwa^  erfragen  to  get  someikäig 
out  of  one  by  questioning.  From  such  expressions  comes  the  'vtxy 
common  meaning  of  getting,  obtaining  something  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  simple  verb :  erße^en  to  get  by  entreaty,  erjhiniKii 
to  get  something  by  storm,  as  a  city,  &c.,  erffareittn  to  ^et  by  fighting^ 
ergaunern  to  obtam  by  knavish  tricks,  etreid^en  to  obtain  by  reaching; 
to  reach  (a  river,  a  town,  &c.).  Compare  the  force  of  the  simple 
verb  with  that  of  the  derivative  in  the  following :  S)ad  Jttnb  xtxdifit 
na(^  ben  Sfrüd^ten,  aber  ed  fonnte  fie  ni(^t  errei(!^en. 

d.  (Sr  refers  in  so  many  cases  where  a  result  is  expressed  to  tfae 
life  within,  as  in  erbittert  embittered,  etfrifc!^  to  refresh  the  inner 
man,  erlofen  to  save  the  soul  from  sin,  &c.,  that  it  is  associated 
in  general  with  the  vital  forces^  and  when  placed  before  certain 
verbs  it  indicates  that  the  person  died  or  was  killed  in  the  mannef 
described  by  the  simple  verb :  erbold^en  to  stab  to  death,  etbroff^^n  to 
throttle,  eTfd)ie§en  to  kill  by  shootine,  erfc^Iagen  to  kill  by  stnkin^ 
ertrtnfen  to  drown,  erlegen  (huntsman  s  expression)  to  kill,  lit.  to  lay 
out  dead,  erbrüden  to  press  to  death,  &a 

e.  In  accordance  with  the  original  meaning  q{  from  wtÜUn  omt 
and  the  more  common  meaning  of  a  result,  tnere  is  a  distinction 
made  between  freuen  and  erfreuen.  The  former  is  used  of  some 
thing,  the  existence  of  which  merely  occastons  us  joy,  the  latter 
of  some  body  or  thing  that  working  fröm  within  outward,  Le. 
intentionally  or  by  virtue  of  inherent  qualities,  produces  joy :  (10 
freut  mi4,  ^ie  gu  fe^en,  but  (Srfreuen  @ie  mtti^  bod^  nut  einer  ^jlntnort, 
(Sin  wclfer  ©o^n  erfreut  ben  SSater,  and  3)er  ^vxi  erfreut  ba0  ^rj.  The 
reflexive  flc^f  erfreuen  (an,  w.  dat.)  expresses  a  warmer,  deeper 
interest  than  fi(^  freuen  (\xUx,  w.  acc).    The  participle  ge^ut  is  not 
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B     used  adjectively,  because  it  is  here  the  question  of  a  result :  (Sr  ift 
jr     barükr  erfreut,  not  gefreut. 

j  4.  ge  denotes  a  coUection  er  union  (of  persons,  er  things,  or 
(•  Telated  parts).  This  meaning,  so  common  m  nouns,  as  in  @ebirge 
,  a  chain  or  System  of  mauntains,  ©eläut  a  chime  of  belk,  is  now  only 
rarely  found  in  verbs :  gerinnen  to  coagulate,  lit.  to  nin  compactly 
^  togetner,  gefrieren  to  freeze.  More  common  are  the  foUowing  de- 
j      rived  meanings: 

P  a.  Like  er  (see  3.  b,  above),  though  now  much  less  common,  ge  is 

^      used  to  represent  a  particular  point  in  the  course  of  an  action, 

.      namely,  the  entrance  into  a  State  or  condition,  or  the  outcome, 

l      or  result  of  the  action :  gebre^en  to  iack,  originally  meaning  in  its 

I      impersonal  form  ed  gebrid^t  there  arises  a  breakage,  a  loss,  hence 

;      a  lack;  M.H.G.  bern  (now  no  longer  used)  (o  carry,  bear,  gebären 

'      to  give  birth  to,  referring  to  the  result      From  the   idea  of  a 

colkction,  associatüm,  or  a  result  comes  the  intensified  notion  of 

completeness,    permanence,    perfection,   in   a   number  of  verbs: 

benfen  to  think  of»   gebenfen  to  think  of  often,  hold   in  remem- 

[       brance,    bear   in    mind,    loben    to    praise,    geloben   to    promise, 

lit.  to  praise  thoroughly  or  approve  something  which  has  been 

proposed;    l^or^en  to  hearken,  ge]^or(^n  to  hearken  to  faithfully, 

hence  to  obey.    The  idea  of  perfection,  completeness  is  most 

j       commonly  found  in  the  ge  of  the  perfect  participle :   dt  f)at  einen 

SBrief  gefdjrieben.    A  few  verbs  which  of  themselves  convey  the  idea 

of  an  entrance  into  a  State  or  of  the  result  of  an  action,  such  as 

werben  and  fommen,  did  not  formerly  take  the  ge  in  the  participle 

and  are  even  treated  so  still  in  populär  language.    In  case  of  verbs 

accented  upon  the  first  syllable,  only  the  participial  form  n^orben 

is  now  without  ge  in  the  literary  language,  and  then  only  in  its  use 

as  an  auxiliary  in  the  passive.    Thus  the  force  of  the  prefix  in 

participles  has  been  lost,  as  it  is  prefixed  to  most  perfect  participles 

as  a  part  of  its  regulär  participial  form,  whether  the  meaning  of  the 

verb  would  admit  of  it  or  not.    Certain  groups  of  words,  however, 

have  not  yet  assumed  the  ge  in  the  participle.    The  prefixes  ge, 

er,  be,  ber,  ent,  jer,  have  of  themselves  in  greater  or  less  degree 

perfective  force,  and  hence  derivatives  formed  from  them  do  not 

prefix  ge  in  the  participle.    Also  all  other  verbs  unaccented  upon 

the  first  syllables  now,  contrary  to  earlier  usage,   foUow  their 

example,   as  they  are  influenced  by  their  accent:   flubiert'  (not 

gefiubtert),  :|pofaunt',  &c. ;  see  also  178. 2.  A.  b.  (i),  (2),  (3).    For  further 

suppression  of  ge  in  the  participle  in  S.G.  see  c.  (2),  below. 

b.  The  idea  of  coincidence,  completeness,  permanence,  naturally 
Kave  rise  to  the  idea  of  succeeding  or  doing  something  satis« 
tactorily :  gefallen  to  please,  lit.  to  fall  together  with,  coincide  with 
(one's  wishes),  gebet^en  to  prosper,  gelingen  to  be  successful,  genefen  to 
recover  (from  sickness),  geraten  to  turn  out  well,  geninnen  to  win, 
gegiemen  to  befit.  The  Hnes  of  development,  however,  are  here,  as 
also  often  elsewhere,  not  so  evident  as  this  treatise  seems  to  indi- 
cate,  for  the  paths  of  the  mind  are  not  always  clearly  open  to  view. 
Thus  in  case  of  gefallen  the  ge  may  have  perfective  force  and  the 
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verb  be  used  much  as  'strike'  in  English,  so  that  9Bie  gefdOt  ti 
3^nen  ?  has  the  force  of  How  does  ü  sirikeyou  ? 

c.  In  a  number  of  words  all  feeling  of  the  meaning  of  the  prefix 
has  been  lost,  and  in  general  it  has  in  connection  with  verbs  ceased 
to  be  productive  and  is  frequently  a  mere  fossil.  This  can  be  seen : 
(i)  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  simple  verb  has  been  lost 
and  now  the  Compound  alone  exists :  genefen,  gef^el^en,  &c.  (2)  In 
a  number  of  words,  especially  those  whose  stcm  begins  with  I,  r,  or 
n,  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  is  suppressed  and  is  no  longer  feit: 
glauben,  gönnen,  &c.  In  S.G.  the  e  of  the  prefix  in  the  perfect 
participle  is  usually  suppressed  and  oflen  the  g  is  assimilated  to 
the  following  consonant,  so  that  the  prefix  is  feit  little  or  not  at  all: 
gn?efen,  ttdumt  for  gewefen,  geträumt.  On  the  other  band,  its  force  in 
the  group  in  b  must  be  dimly  feit,  for  when  miß,  which  means  the 
very  opposite  of  ge,  is  added  the  ge  is  dropped :  gefoUen,  but  mi^allen ; 
gelingen,  but  mißlingen ;  geraten,  but  mißraten.  Notice  also :  geüctrn,  bot 
J(?ertieten. 

6.  t>er  is  a  very  common  prefix  with  meanings  not  always  cleariy 
defined  and  sometimes  even  contradictory.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  represents  three  older  prefixes — Gothic  fra,  laur, 
fair — ^with  all  their  meanings. 

A.  Croups  of  meaning  corresponding  to  those  of  Gothic  fra : 

ö.  The  commonest  meaning  seems  to  be  that  of  away,  forA : 
leerlaufen  to  pass  away  (of  time,  &c.),  t>erreifen  to  go  away  on  a 
joumey,  öerfc^fenfen  to  give  away,  Deriagen  to  chase  away,  t>erge^ 
to  forgive,  lit  give  away,  let  (a  fault)  go  by,  öerfaufen  to  give  away  in 
exchange  for  something,  to  seil. 

b.  The  idea  of  away  may  lead  to  that  of  the  end,  exhaustüm^ 
entire  consumption  of^  even  waste^  and  reckkss  and  lavish  use  <^\ 
XittWAjVX  to  come  to  an  end  of  bloomin^,  loerfi^merjen  to  get  over 
something  (as  sorrow,  &c.),  i^er^tlen  to  die  away  (of  a  sound),  ijer» 
bluten  to  bleed  to  exhaustion  or  death,  t^erfümmem  to  waste  away, 
^erfiungern  to  die  of  starvation,  leerbrennen  to  bum  (something)  up, 
terbrau^en  to  use  up,  t^erfaufen  to  squander  away  in  drink,  t^erfc^Iafen 
to  sleep  (precious  time,  &c.)  away,  »ertdnbeln  to  trifle  away. 

r.  The  idea  of  away  may  lead  to  that  of  loss,  destruction,  error, 
excess,  spoiling,  perversion,  and  the  reversal  of  the  meaning  of  the 
simple  verb :  öernjirfen  to  forfeit,  »erberben  to  destroy,  »erbru<fm  to 
misprint,  {l(^  »erre(]^nen  to  make  a  mistake  in  figures,  »erfc^reifren  to 
write  incorrectly,  fl(3^  »erfdjreiben  (as  in  3(^  %^  mid^  »erfi^rieben  Its  a 
mere  dip  ofthepen)  to  make  a  mistake  in  writing,  ft(^  »erfpre<^  (as 
in  3d^  ^abe  mic^  »erfpro(]^on  //  was  a  mere  slip  ofmy  iongue)  to  make  a 
mistake  in  speaking,  {!(^  »erlaufen  to  lose  one's  way,  »erfüttem  to 
over-feed,  »erfaljen  to  spoil  by  over-salting,  »erfuhren  tp  mislead, 
seduce,  »erraten  to  betray,  »erachten  to  despise,  opposite  of  achten, 
»erfennen  to  misjudge,  »erlernen  unlearn,  forget  (little  by  littlej^ 
»erfe^ren  to  tum  upside  down,  &c. 

d.  The  idea  of  iass  (see  c)  may  be  applied  figuratively  to  the  loss 
of  individuality  and  independence^  and  this  may  lead  to  the  idea  of 
close  fusiofif  unioni  »ermifc^en  to  mix  all  up,  confound,  blend»  fi^ 
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i>erto6en  to  become  engaged  (to  be  married),  lit  to  promise  one's  seif 
away, flc^f  »erlieBen  to  fallin  love,  »«^^iwten to  give  away in  marriage, 
ijerMnben  to  join,  l^erfc^meljen  to  melt  together,  »erwac^ffen  to  grow 
toffether,  )>frja^nett  to  dovetail,  »erfetten  to  link  together,  &c. 
D.  Croups  of  meanings  corresponding  to  Gothic  faur : 
a,  To  ward  offi  »erbieten  to  forbid,  »erbitten  to  insist  upon  some- 
thing  not  being  done,  »erfagen  to  deny,  refuse. 

Ä.  To  Cover,  conceaJ,  protect,  carefor,  prevent,  hmderi  »erbeden  to 
Cover,  »ernageln  to  nail  up,  »erfdblie^en  to  lock  up,  »erfiopfen  to  stop  up, 
»erfc^ütten  to  cover  up  (a  ditch,  &c.)  with  (earth,  &c.),  »crbergen  to 
hide,  »erfe(!^ten  to  stand  up  for,  fight  for,  »erantn;orten  to  answer  for, 
be  responsible  for,  »ertreten  to  take  the  place  o(  represent,  »erforgen 
to  provide  for,  »er^üten  to  prevent,  »ergittern  to  enclose  with  a  grating, 
»erfd^Ieiern  to  veil,  Ac.  In  a  number  of  these  verbs  the  protecting, 
covering  object  is  indicated  in  the  stem  of  the  verb  as  in  the  last 
examples. 

Note,  Also  be  has  a  dmilar  meaning.  It  has,  however,  only  the  genaal  idea  of 
ever^  upon^  while  »er  implies  that  the  coveriDg  is  to  protect  er  conceal :  bcbed ra  to 
Cover  (the  earth,  &c,  with  snow,  &c.),  oetbcden  to  cover  (one's  face,  to  remove  it  from 
the  Observation  of  others,  or  to  conceal  one's  feeling),  to  conceal  (one*s  intentions,  &c.). 

C.  Croups  of  meanings  corresponding  to  Cothic  fair: 
a,  Prefixed  to  verbs  »er  often  intensifies  the  verbal  meanine, 
indicates  that  the  activity  is  sustained  to  the  end,  meets  with 
successful  issue  or  is  directed  with  energy  to  a  certain  goal  or 
end :  »erblei^en  to  grow  pale  in  death,  »erblriben  to  remain  until  the 
end,  »erlefen  to  read  (a  roll  of  names,  &c.)  to  the  end^  »erne^men  to 
perceive,  lit.  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  (with  the  senses),  »erfangen 
to  operate,  take  eifect,  avail,  lit  to  catch  a  good  hold  on,  »er^elfen 
to  help  some  one  to  get  something,  lit.  to  help  so  efiectually  that 
the  object  is  attained,  »erfolgen  to  pursue  (a  course,  design,  &c.)| 
»erbanbeln  to  negotiate,  transact,  &c. 

0.  A  change,  transformation  into  a  State  or  thing  indicated  usually 
by  some  adjective  or  noun  which  forms  the  stem  of  the  verb :  »er« 
armen  to  grow  poor,  »ereinfac^en  to  simplify,  »erbeutfc^en  to  translate 
into  Cerman,  »erebeln  to  ennoble,  »erbiden  to  thicken,  »ergolben  to 
gild,  »erfum^fen  to  become  like  a  swamp,  stagnant,  »ergöttern  to 
deify,  idolize,  »erfe(ern  to  brand  as  a  heretic,  »erfilbern  to  cash. 

NoU,  Also  er  has  the  meaning  of  a  change  or  transformation  into  a  State  or 
thing,  some  verbs  preferring  er,  others  «er :  erböben,  but  »ertirftn ;  ettoeitcm,  but 
»erengen ;  {t(^  ermannen,  but  fl(^  »emarren.  In  a  nnmber  of  cases  )9er  has  supplanted 
er  since  early  N.H.G.:  In  early  N.H.G.  erarmen,  erfaulen,  ergrö§em,  erhungern,  &c., 
all  now  with  ))er.  In  other  cases  er  has  supplanted  »er,  as  in  erf(^retfen.  In  dialect, 
however,  the  form  may  be  preserved  that  has  been  rejected  in  the  literaxy  language : 
Qr  ifl  gan)  »erfcbrecft  (Uschei  in  Marriot's  Der geistlictuTod^  chap.  vi).  Except  in 
a  few  cases  ver  is  now  nsed  exdusively  in  case  of  verbs  formed  irom  nonns :  t>er< 
fletnem  *  »ettv&ffem,  &c.  There  is  a  slight  shade  of  difference  in  meaning  between 
verbs  with  er  and  those  with  t>er ;  not  always,  however,  can  the  difference  be  seen. 
Those  with  er  represent  the  transformation  as  a  process  of  development,  while  those 
with  »er  represent  it  as  a  final  resnlt :  ergrfinen  to  grow  green  (of  the  grass),  but 
»eretoigen  to  immortalize,  »erfleinem  to  petniy. 
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e.  It  converts  a  few  intransitives  into  transitives,  as  it,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  meaning  in  a,  directs  the  activity  against  an  object : 
)»erla<^f n  io  deride^  from  (ac^n  to  laugh ;  )>frfpotteit  io  scoff  at,  rtdicuk, 
from  fpotten  (w.  gen.)  to  scoff  ai;  t)crflud|fen  Io  curse,  from  fLaOfOk 
to  swear. 

d.  Differentiations  of  various  kinds  arise  between  the  simple 
verb  and  the  derivative :  fc^reiSen  to  write,  t>errd^ret6en  to  order  by 
letter,  as  in  3c^  tyAt  bad  SBud^  aud  £eipjtg  )9erf^iiet(it ;  fucbeit  to  seek, 
i9erfu(3^n  to  try,  attempt ;  toenben  to  turn,  Mirenben  to  apply,  bestow, 
employ,  &c 

0.  toibet  agatnst  and  very  rarely  back:  miberfpTK!^  (w.  dat.)  to 
contradict,  toitetlegen  to  refute,  totberj^e^en  (w.  dat)  to  resist,  mbernifini 
to  retract,  call  back. 

7.  )et  denotes  Separation,  a  breaking  to  pieces,  dissolution,  a 
scattering :  gerbred^n  to  break  to  pieces,  getf^ne iben  to  carve,  gerfUtfc^ 
lacerate,  gerflief  en  to  melt  away,  gerfheuen  to  scatter. 

8.  mi#*  A.  This  is  a  very  productive  prefix,  expressing  failure, 
error,  something  false  or  the  opposite  of  the  simple  verb :  nti^ttnges 
to  fail  of  success,  mifbeutm  to  interpret  falsely,  nti^faUen  to  displease; 
ntt§(iQigen  to  disapprove  of,  mißgönnen  to  begnidge,  the  opposite  of 
gönnen  to  be  glad  to  see  somebody  have  something. 

B.  The  meaning  of  mt§  causes  no  trouble,  but  its  accent  in  com- 
position  with  verbs  has  become  double,  either  strongly  accented  or 
unaccented,  and  is  hence  treated  as  a  separable  or  inseparabfe 
prefix.  In  the  main,  however,  even  thou^  accented,  it  is  not 
separated  from  the  verb  in  the  literary  language  except  by  go 
and  ge  in  the  Infinitive  and  participle,  where  sometimes  three 
forms  can  be  found  for  the  one  word :  jw  mipbeu^ten,  im  mtp'beuten, 
ml§'jubeutfn ;  mi§beu'tet,  gemlf beutet,  mif'gebeutet.  Thus  the  infinitive 
and  participle  can  be  treated  as  separable  or  inseparable  verbsi 
and  the  participle  may  in  addition  be  treated  as  if  made  from 
a  Compound  noun  (see  217),  and  indeed  this  form  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  Compound  noun,  as  gemi§%au(^t  from  ^i^6tau(^,  and 
then  have  spread  by  analogy  to  the  others.  The  prefix  was 
originally  unaccented,  but  its  newer  use  of  placing  the  derivative 
in  contrast  to  the  simple  verb  naturally  resulted  in  shifling  in  such 
cases  the  accent  upon  the  prefix  in  accordance  with  its  logical 
importance.  Such  participial  forms  as  mt^gebeutet;  Ac,  are  after 
the  analogy  of  adjectives  and  adjective  participles  such  as  nif* 
gelaunt  äi-kumored,  which  (see  47.  2.  b.  c,  ob)  uniformly  accent  the 
prefix.  Thus  the  prefix  after  the  analogy  of  such  participial 
adjectives  and  also  from  its  logical  importance  was  in  the  par* 
ticipial  form  at  times  separated  from  the  verb  by  ge,  which  led  to 
the  idea  that  it  was  separable  and  consecjuently  to  the  placing  of 
ju  between  prefix  and  verb  in  the  infinitive.  While  these  verbs 
which  accent  the  prefix  are  often  used  in  the  form  of  the  participle 
(used  adjectively  or  in  Compound  tenses)  and  infinitive,  they  cannot 
be  thus  so  freely  used  in  simple  tenses  in  principal  propositions, 
as  the  natural  feeling  of  the  inconsistency  between  the  accent  and 
the  non-separation  of  the  prefix  usually  suggests  the  avoidance 
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here  of  such  verbs  and  their  use  only  in  places  where  as  separable 
verbs  they  would  not  be  separated,  namely,  in  subordinate  clauses : 
not  92an  mi^^^xtift  niä^t  Lei  one  not  make  a  false  tnove,  but  SPi^an  ac^te 
barauf,  baf  man  nic^t  miß^guife.  The  simple  tenses  of  a  number  of 
these  verbs,  however,  are  used  also  in  principal  propositions, 
usually  with  fluctuatin^^  accent :  (Er  mifbeu'tet  or  mtp^Deutet  <d. 

a.  The  prefix  miß  is  usually  accented  in  Compounds  in  which 
it  Stands  before  the  unaccented  prefix  of  an  inseparable  verb: 
mlß'oetflfl^n.  Such  verbs  are  freely  used  as  inseparable  verbs  even 
in  simple  tenses  in  principal  propositions,  although  the  accented 
prefix  would  suggest  the  Separation  here  of  verb  and  prefix :  O  xoit 
mip'oerPt^en  ®ie  luiciö !  In  the  Infinitive  of  such  verbs,  however,  the 
ju  usually  Stands  after  miß :  mi§'{ube^agen,  miß ')ut)erße^n.  The  perfect 
participle  of  course  has  no  gc :  mi$Vr{taitben. 

b.  Intransitives  are  more  liable  to  take  the  accent  upon  the  prefix 
than  transitives :  (Sd  ifi  boc^  bumm,  ba$  i^m  brr  le^te  @tmd^  m\^^\xA\f  ifl 
(Goethe's  Götz,  i.  i),  but  also :  (Etita«  i^  mif  geglücft  (Moritz  Hejrne). 
Sd^  I^Be  fd^impflic^  mtt'gel^anbf It  (Goethe),  usually  however  in  transitive 
use :  (^  ^at  mi(3^  mig^an'belt.  But  also  with  accent  upon  the  prefix  in 
transitive  use  in  conformity  with  the  general  irregularity  here: 
tniß'ge^anbelt  {Fauste  II.  5. 1.  6470).  Unb  iten  ^aben  fle  bergejlalt  grmiß^ 
^ntelt?  (Raabe's  Schüdderump,  chap.  24).  3^r  b5fen  9tffen,  j  nne  ^aU 
aneinen  ©arten  t]()r  mifVf^^'ff^?  (Wildenbruch's  König  Laurin,  1, 32). 

c.  Though  the  prefix  is  in  general  only  separated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases,  there  is  a  slight  tendency  toward  complete  Sepa- 
ration, as  can  be  occasionally  heard  in  facetious  or  sarcastic 
language:  D  n?ie  berfie^en  ®te,  mein  QSater,  mic^  einmal  »ieber  red^t 
grüntbli^  miß !  (Immermann's  M.,  2.  5). 


COMPOUNDS. 

Formation  or  Compound  Words. 

Definition  and  Nature  of  a  Compound. 

347.  A  Compound  is  a  word  formed  by  the  close  union  of  twoor 
more  words  whose  meanings  blend  so  thoroughly  as  to  produce 
one  Single  idea.  The  natural  tendency  is  to  distinctly  mark  this 
oneness  of  meaning  by  a  oneness  in  form,  that  is,  by  writing 
together  the  difierent  words  of  a  Compound :  S)am^ff^iffa$rt  steam- 
navigation.  Languages  differ  in  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
distinctly  mark  Compounds  as  such  by  writing  the  parts  in  one 
Word.  German,  though  more  careful  than  English  in  this  respect, 
often,  as  is  discussed  in  249,  fails  to  recognize  the  distinct  unity  in 
a  group  of  words :  alt  unb  Jung  old  and  young= jebermann  everybody, 
bie  ^eilige  Schrift  Holy  Writ=bie  SÖibel  Bible,  falte«  SBIut  sang-froid=  . 
StaUhlütioftit  For  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  the  compo«  - 
nents  of  a  Compound  form  one  Single  idea,  see  M8.  IL 
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a.  In  Gennan  the  inflection  often  forces  the  recognition  of  a  tme  Compound 
where  in  English  such  is  not  the  case,  as  in  ein  Jtontgdfo^it  a  king's  son.  In 
the  German  Compound  the  form  of  the  article  shows  that  it  agrees  with 
the  second  element  of  the  component,  for  if  it  agreed  with  the  first  it  would 
be  einrd.  Hence,  as  the  second  dement  determines  the  gender  of  a  compoond, 
the  word  must  be  evidently  a  true  Compound,  although  it  is  not  so  recognized 
in  English.  Aside  from  this  mere  formal  principle,  Compounds  are  muck 
more  common  in  German,  and  of  much  greater  length  than  in  £ngfish, 
sometimes  of  colossal  i)roportions,  as  (Sif(nba^nbauunttrfu^un(|0fominif|iott  a 
body  appointed  to  investigate  the  questions  conceming  the  building  of  laS- 
roads.  Such  Compounds  though  often  ridiculed  are  nevertheless  common, 
and  not  without  their  decided  advantages,  for  they,  in  a  certain  sense,  tersely 
give  the  substance  of  a  whole  sentence. 


Parts  of  a  Compound 

248.  A.  Though  a  Compound  may  consist  of  two  words  er  several, 
it  can  as  a  rule  have  only  two  component  elements — the  basd 
componeni,  which  contains  the  more  general  idea,  and  the  fnothfymg 
component^  which  contains  the  more  special  meaning,  usually  some 
esseniial  modification  of  the  meaning  of  the  basal  component,  and 
hence  accented :  Stvetg^^eifenBa^n  a  branch  railroad,  9}a^terlanbd4teir 
love  of  native  land.  Each  element  can  thus  be  either  simple  or 
Compound.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a  Compound  has  bot 
two  components  are  foünd  in  249.  II.  2. 

a.  If  several  Compound  words  have  the  same  basal  or  modifying 
component,  the  element  which  they  have  in  common  need  only  be 
expressed  once,  but  a  hyphen  must  in  the  written  word  foUow  the 
modifying  element,  in  the  first-mentioned  case,  and  precede  the 
basal  element,  in  the  second  case :  äBürfel«  unb  @t^ac!^f))iel  the  games 
of  dice  and  chess ;  SBortablettung  unb  «Sufammenfe^ung  formation  of 
words  by  derivation  and  composition. 

b.  One  of  the  components  is  often  shortened  by  dropping  a  word, 
as  the  natural  tendency  is  toward  simpler  forms :  Salpn^of  railroad 
depot,  for  (Sifenbal^nl^of. 

b.  The  basal  component  determines  the  part  of  speech  to  which 
the  Compound  belongs  except  in  such  cases  as  in  249.  II.  2,  where 
there  are  more  than  two  components.  Since  every  part  of  speech 
except  the  article  can  become  the  basal  component,  all  parts  of 
speech  except  the  article  can  form  Compounds :  9)?annedmut  courage 
of  a  man,  ^ilfgbebürftig  requiring  help,  fünfje^n  fifteen,  Ux\tVbt  the 
same,  tergat'  down  hill,  &c.  In  inflected  words  the  basal  component 
Stands  last  and  assumes  the  inflectional  endings  of  the  Compound 
and  in  case  of  substantives  also  the  gender :  frü^fiüden  to  breakfast, 
i^  frü^flürfc;  ba0  »rü^fKitf,  bf8  Srü^pücfd.  This  rule,  however,  holds 
only  in  a  broad  general  sense,  the  lunitations  being  discussed  in 
249.  II.  2. 

C.  The  accent  usually  rests  upon  the  modifying  element,  as  it  is 
the  special  point  to  which  the  attention  is  called.  There  are,  how- 
ever, manifold  exceptions,  and  the  whole  question  of  accent  in 
Compounds  is  treated  at  length  under  the  head  of  Accent,  47.3. 
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Different  Kinds  of  Compounds. 
249.  Composition  is  proper  or  impropen 

Note,  The  common  Xxxida  proper  vcA.  improper  Compounds  aze  retained  npon  the 
l)asis  of  nsage.  In  fact,  however,  the  latter  clasi  are  as  trne  componnds  as  the  former, 
Ibr  they  must  have  originated  in  the  same  manner,  the  naked  stem  in  the  original  lan- 
guage  having  been  employed  in  the  sentence  in  much  the  same  way  as  later  tbe 
inflected  fonns  which  gave  rise  to  improper  Compounds,  as  described  in  II,  below, 

I,  Composition  Proper, 

A  Compound  proper  has  two  components,  which  do  not  stand  in 
any  self-evident  syntactical  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  formed  by 
joinin^  the  stems  of  two  words  directly  together  without  the  aid  of 
inflectional  endings  between  them :  SBirniaum  (^3trne  +  SBaum)  pear 
iree,  JQau^^txx  («^aud  +  «&err),  etfefc^eu  {(&f)t  +  fd^eu)  having  an  aversion 
io  marriage.  The  peculiarity  of  composition  proper  is  that  the 
ideas  which  lie  in  tne  two  components  are  so  thoroughly  fused 
together  that  one  idea  results  from  their  union.  This  idea,  how« 
ever,  rests  entirely  upon  the  fusion  of  the  two  components,  and 
may  oflen  immediately  disappear  if  the  Compound  is  separated 
literally  into  two  parts.  Thus  ^benbmal^I  denotes  the  Lords  Supper ^ 
not  literally  an  evening  tneal;  ©roBf^tnteb  a  smith  who  manufaciures 
coarse  (grob)  iron  articks,  not  a  coarse  smith, 

a.  In  an  earlier  period  of  the  language  the  stem  of  a  word  was 
not  always  identical  in  form  with  its  nom.  sing,  as  to*day,  but  often 
ended  in  one  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  u.  In  Compounds  the  first  dement 
always  stood  in  its  simple  stem-form,  the  second  dement  was 
inflected :  (O.H.G.)  N.  taga-sterro  or  taga-stern  moming  star,  G. 
taga-sterren  or  taga-stemes,  &c.  As  a  survival  of  this  older  usage 
are  still  found  a  number  of  words  with  the  final  stem  vowel  t  (which 
is  the  usual  N.H.G.  weakened  form  of  O.H.G.  a,  x,  u):  •^unbe^ütte 
dog'house,  XaQßbn^  diary,  $ferbebieb  horse^thief,  &c.  In  a  number  of 
these  cases  the  e  is  now  feit  as  a  pl.  ending.  In  most  cases,  how« 
ever,  the  former  final  stem-vowef  has  disappeared :  3!agn?a^e,  tag* 
tdgli^,  &c.  This  vowel  instead  of  disappearing  has  become  pro- 
ductive  in  case  of  verbal  stems,  which  after  the  analogy  of  nouns 
now  freely  add  t,  especially  if  the  stem  ends  in  h,  b,  g,  f :  @ter6egimmar, 
Jobeflod ,  3«g«Png«,  8efebud^,  «&aUejlette,  &c. ;  many,  however,  without  the 
t,  as  in  case  of  nominal  stems :  ©c^reibfeber,  Staufitntt,  &c.  In  general 
the  old  stem-vowd  e  has  not  only  disappeared  in  a  large  number  of 
words,  but  this  old  formation  of  stem-composition  is  often  replaced 
by  improper  composition,  as  described  in  II,  especially  in  modern 
words :  3!agf0ptef|e,  &c.  The  same  modifying  component  often  shovfs 
all  three  formations,  the  forms  differing  in  different  Compounds  or 
even  in  the  same  Compound :  ^agebieb  or  ^agbieb,  Zc%tlo\)n  or  ^glol^n, 
Sagender!  or  ^ag»erf,  Sagereife,  Zaqttt\ä)t,  S!agedorbnung,  &c.  In  case  of 
adjectives  the  modifying  component  may  have  different  forms  with 
the  same  basal  element :  )vortbrii(^ig,  but  9ertragdbrü(]^ig ;  gel^altrei^,  but 
t>trfe]^rdrei(^,  inl^alt(d)rei(]^ ;  gottfürc^tig  (Luke  ii.  25),  now  gottedfür^tig,  &c. 

b.  In  case  of  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  en  (now  always  contracted 

to  n),  as  rechnen  to  count,  compute,  many  people  prefix  the  whole  infin, 

• 
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to  the  basal  component,  as  the  simple  stem  is  never  heard :  Sitä^mn^ 
Uf)xn  arühmetic  teacher,  B^iiintxibnd^arazving'bookinstead  of  9l«!bnilc^itr, 
Qtidittihnä).  AU  grammarians  and  the  new  dictionaries,  howeveri 
condemn  this  natural  and  populär  trend  and  favor  the  strictly 
grammatical  form. 

c.  A  number  of  words  which  have  the  distinctive  form  and 
features  of  proper  Compounds,  and  are  therefore  classed  here»  were 
originally  syntactical  fragments  and  hence  have  had  a  different 
origin;  see  II.  i.  A,  below. 

II.  Composition  Improper. 

A  later  formation  than  composition  proper  is  improper  comj>osi- 
tion.  An  improper  Compound  is  a  mere  syntactical  fragment,a  piece 
of  a  sentence  the  words  of  which  stand  in  some  syntactical  relation 
to  each  other,  and  have  come  in  course  of  time  to  be  feit  as  a 
Compound.  The  different  components  together  usually  form  one 
idea,  but  differ  from  the  components  of  proper  Compounds  in  that 
their  syntactical  relations  to  each  other  can  be  traced  by  the  philo* 
logian.  Sometimes,  however,  the  parts  of  the  Compound  are  simply 
bound  together  by  one  accent,  and  the  union  of  the  syntacticad 
Clements  has  not  resulted  in  a  thought-unification,  as  in  case  of 
proper  and  most  improper  Compounds :  baran'  from  M  +  an ;  &c. 

In  improper  Compounds  the  original  syntactical  relations  of  the 
different  components  are  now  sometimes  not  feit,  sometimes  the 
logical  relation  of  the  components  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  quite 
different  from  that  suggested  by  their  grammatical  relation,  some- 
times the  logical  force  of  one  of  the  Clements  becomes  more 
important  than  the  idea  of  its  grammatical  function,  all  of  ^^ich 
gives  rise  to  various  classes  of  Compounds : 

1.  Compounds  with  Two  Componefits.  In  these  Compounds  the 
logical  importance  of  the  modiiying  component  requires  it  usuallv 
to  be  accented»  even  though  its  syntactical  function  may  not  call 
for  accent 

The  following  groups  occur : 

A.  In  some  Compounds  the  syntactical  relations  are  no  longer 
vividl^  feit,  nor  do  the  components  maintain  always  the  liteial 
meanmg  they  have  outside  of  the  Compound :  3un(t^(|efc(l  bacheior  = 
M.  H.G.  junc  gesellt young/ellow,  gen.  junges  gesellen.  Thus  this 
Compound  was  originally  a  syntactical  fragment  consisting  of  a  noun 
in  the  nom.  and  its  modifying  adjective,  which  in  an  earlier  period 
was  allowed  to  drop  sometimes  its  nom.  ending.  Adjectives  are 
not  now  permitted  to  drop  here  a  case  ending,  and  thus  the  original 
syntactical  relation  of  the  words  became  indistinct  This  left  the 
two  words  free  to  enter  into  a  new,  closer  relation,  and  develop  an 
idea  not  literally  contained  in  the  syntactical  relation  of  the  indivi- 
dual  components.  Also  the  accent  distinguishes  the  Compound 
to-day  from  the  usual  combination  of  adjective  and  Substantive  as 
found  in  actual  use  in  the  sentence,  where,  according  to  50.  A.  5 
the  accent  usually  rests  upon  the  last  member  of  the  combination, 
i,e«  upon  the  Substantive.     Originally  the  accent  was  upon  the 
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'     adjective.      Thüs  these  Compounds  preserve  the  older  order  of 
'      things,  while  the  usual  syntactical  group  as  found  in  actual  use  in 
the  sentence  has  foUowed  the  tendency  observable  elsewhere  to 
shift  the  accent  upon  the  last  member  ot  the  group. 

a,  The  dilTerent  Compound  elements  of  such  Compounds,  and  also  those 
of  proper  Compounds,  have  in  a  number  of  cases  become  so  contracted  and 
corrupted  in  the  course  of  time  that  they  are  no  longer  clearly  disting^ished, 
and  the  words  which  they  form  are  not  always  feit  as  Compounds:  @Unb 
miseryy  O.H.G.  ^^Atnti /oreign  land\  ^t>^oxi  pride^  arrogance^  from  older 
hochfart,  from  ^o(^  high  and  fal^rrn  to  live^  ride\  3ungfcr  maidy  miss,fTom 
Jäungfratt ;  Zuntttyoung  nodiemany  from  M.H.G.  juncherre  =  iungcr  ^err,  &c. 

3,  Some  Compounds  which  have  thus  arisen  out  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
adjective  and  noun  have  not  fused  so  thoroughly  as  the  above  examples. 
Thus  we  address  a  little  child  who  is  afraid  of  a  goose  pleasantly  by  the 
words  Heiner  (formerly  also  Hein)  ^a'fenfiif  /////f  cawarä,  or  by  the  Compound 
Stinns^a'^rnfn^,  which  still  retains  the  older  inflectionless  form  of  the  adjective, 
but  has  modern  grammatical  accent  according  to  60.  A.  5,  as  the  syntactical 
relation  of  the  components  is  vividly  feit.  Likewise  many  geographica! 
names  (47.  3.  A.  f)  have  the  modern  sentence  accent,  some  with  inflection  of 
the  adjective,  others  without  such  inflection :  $l(tftre'li(,  9leuentet(^'  («  am 
tsenm  Xtiä)'),  &c. 

B.  In  some  Compounds  the  syntactical  relation  between  the 
components  is  clearly  that  of  a  noun  and  its  modifying^  genitive : 
(str.  gen.)  ©ot'tedbienft  divine  Service,  public  worship  of  God,  5tü]^'# 
lingdregen  spring  rain,  SBirtd'^aud  inn,  tavern,  «^ei^jenSlufl  desire  of 
one's  heart,  ®lau^6endfrei^eit ;  (wk.  gen.)  <&ir'tenfta6  shepherd's  stafi^ 
©ra'fenpanb  dignity  and  rank  of  a  count ;  (pl.  gen.)  ©öt'tetle^rc  mytho* 
logy,  treatise  on  Üie  ancient  gods ;  also  many  geographical  names : 
Jtb'ni^^UxQ,  &c. 

Such  substantives  are  formed  by  placing  the  Singular  or  the 
plural  ending  of  the  strong  or  weak  genitive  form  of  the  modifying 
component  before  the  basal  component.  In  declining  such  Com- 
pounds the  genitive  form  of  the  modifying  component  remains 
constant  throughout  the  different  cases,  only  the  basal  component 
assuming  the  inflection. 

A^/*^.    The  principal  cause  that  led  to  the  formatioa  of  such  compoimds  was  the 

fact  that  the  geoitive  which  preceded  the  governing  nonn  lost  its  concrete  foroe  and 

took  on  abstract  general  meaning.     The  abstract  genitive  after  the  manner  of  an 

emphatic  adjective  gave  a  distinct  shade  of  meaning  to  the  following  nonn,  and 

made  natural  and  easy  the  retention  of  the  original  accent  of  such  syntactical  fragments, 

i^hile  the  same  combination  of  genitive  and  governing  noun  as  found  in  actual  use  in 

tbe  sentence  usually  foUows  the  modern  tendency  described  in  50.  A.  7.^to  shift  tha 

accent  npon  the  last  member  of  the  combination.    New  genitive  Compounds  follow  the 

logical  principle  observed  in  the  older  Compounds»  and  not  the  modern  sentence 

accent,  as  the  accent  has  become  the  distinguishing  feature  between  a  Compound 

and   a    syntactical  combination.      Another  circnmstance   has    been    of   assistance 

in   forcing   the  recognition  of  such  words  as  Compounds.      M.H.G.  usage  often 

placed   the   article    which   belonged   to   a  governing   noun  before  the  preceding 

dependent   genitive:    der  gotes  segen.     As   such  old  forms  often  remained  after 

this  M.H.G.  usage  gave  way  to  the  N.H.G.  rule  that  the  preceding  modifying  genitive 

retains  its  article,  while  the  governing  noun  is  without  one,  as  in  betf  lieben  ®ottt$ 

^tQttl,  it  became  evident  that  in  case  of  these  old  forms  the  preceding  genitive  and 

the  following  governing  noun  were  no  longer  feit  aa  separate  words,  but  as  one 

woxdy  and  that  the  article  in  accordance  with  the  general  role  for  Compounds  foUowed 

I  i  2 
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the  gender  and  case  of  the  last  component  Thus  this  N.H.G.  change  of  coutniäiaa 
has  forced  the  recognition  of  sach  Compounds  in  the  common  orthognphj,  and  we 
must  "write  itx  t(i(^e  ©ottetffegtn.  In  Gennan  the  fonn  of  the  article  reveals  to  qs  it 
once  whether  the  words  are  considered  as  componnded  or  as  separate,  bat  in  Engtish 
we  have  no  such  fonnal  evidence,  as  the  article  is  nninflected  :  bieftr  ^titenflab  f^ 
(pause)  shepherd's  staff,  bicfe«  J&irten  @ta6  this  shephtrd's  (pause)  staff^  tht  Oaj^ 
fkis  shepherd, 

a.  In  a  number  of  words  the  old  weak  genitive  still  Stands  in  sudi 
Compounds,  although  the  same  words  have  elsewhere  long  since 
become  strong,  or  in  case  of  feminines  in  the  singular  have  lost 
inflection :  ©reifenafter  (see  76. 1. 3.  i)  old  age,  Sd^elmenflücf  piece  of 
roguery,  «öcrjogenbufc^  (71.  i.  c.  (2)))  ©Vionenriec^er  (see  p.  81,  Genim 
Note)  one  who  is  always  on  the  look-out  for  spies,  (Jpigrammenbiditer 
(p.  81,  G^w^o/ iVo/^)  epigrammatist,  @ele^rt«iöfrfammlung  (llL4.i); 
Sonnenfc^etn  sunshine,  Sreubentag  day  of  joy,  &c.  In  a  number  of 
words  the  old  feminine  genitive  of  the  strong  declension,  whichwas 
exactly  like  the  nominative,  has  been  retained :  Mac^gott  fP^^^ 
vengeance,  SKufeflunbe  hour  of  leisure,  &c.  In  an  earlier  period 
some  of  these  strong  feminines  added  c  in  the  genitive  singular, 
and  the  vowel  was  mutated  ;  see  71. 2.  c.  This  old  genitive  survives 
in  a  few  Compounds:  ©änfefeber,  Bräutigam  (the  first  component 
being  the  genitive  of  ®raut  with  an  i  corrupted  from  e,  the  second 
component  an  old  noun,  not  now  found  elsewhere,  the  modern 
form  of  O.H.G.  gomo  man,  related  to  Latin  homo),  &c. 

b.  The  connecting  of  the  two  components  by  an  8  has  become 
very  populär,  and  has  spread  to  a  large  number  of  words  originally 
without  it,  oflen  even  to  feminines,  where  Lq^ther  rarely  has  an  i 
Note  especially  the  following  cases  where  the  3*|s  now  used: 

aa.  When  a  fem.  modifying  component  ends  ^SL^^*  "*'  ^"*'  ^^^ 
t  (in  Compounds  and  derivatives  only),  ion,  ung,  tat  i^feeunb^aftÄinip, 
•eod^jeitstag  (,  but  3«tpunft ;  see  dd,  below),  ÄrönungötoSi  ^c«.       ..^. 

bb.  Usually  afler  the  modifying  components  Slc^t,  (M^^*^**'*7' 
iitUf  and  oflen  SWicte :  «^töerüdrung,  ®ff^i(^t«forfcl&et,  «gili^PW  ^j"? 
teflbienjl,  3Äwt(0)leutc,  Sroiet(8)roagcn,  &c.  Also  in  Äinbtaufgfucrt^  * 
below),  SJrauenöperfon,  Srauenöleute,  Seelengute  or  SeelenÄgüte  (xSL, 
analogy  of  «öerjenögute).  In  the  last  three  cases  the  d  is  aS  ^ 
the  weak  gen.     Colloquially  the  n«  often  occurs  instead  c  ri" 


tebingung,  &c.  , 

dd.  Often  when  the  modifying  Compound  is  itself  a  compo' 
SBei^na^lÖabenb,  but  0la^tfaIter ;  «&anbroerf «ieug,  but  SBerf jeug,  &c, 

I^ote,    The  reason  that  the  connecting  0  is  thus  often  found  in  decomposite  t 


ee.  The  connecting  d  now  often  Stands  where  Luther  has  pvU 
composition:  A6er  ber  Vnterl^eubtman  gleubet  bent  ®(^tff^errn  ^n 
@c^iffman  me^tr  |  benn  bent  ba0  $aulud  faget  (Acts  xxvii.  ix). 
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ff.  The  connectüig  8  now  so  common  in  Compounds  does  not 
always  have  the  force  of  a  genitive  Singular  ending.  It  may 
indicate :  (i)  that  the  modifying  component  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  appositive  to  the  basal  component :  Sägerdmann,  {Ritterdmann,  &c. 
(2)  It  may  in  fact  contain  a  plural  idea :  S^ieSedSanbf;  ©afitvirtdoeretn, 
grreunbedfrrid,  Qlniraltdtag,  ^tfc^of^oerfammlung,  «^eringdfang,  Dfjtjterdforpd 
(Beyerlein's  Jena  oder  Sedan  ?f  xiii),  baS  (efle  Offi||ierdmateriaI  (ib.) 
the  best  material  out  of  which  officers  can  be  made,  @(^iff89et!e^t, 
Swiüingg^jaar,  &c.  This  8  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  Low  German 
plural  ending;  see  Note,  below.  Perhaps  the  plural  d  in  many 
foreign  words  has  also  exerted  some  influence.  Whether  this  d  be 
a  gen.  ending  or  a  pl.  ending  due  to  Low  German  or  foreign  influ- 
ence,  nouns  with  the  plural  ending  e  do  not  readily  enter  Compounds 
with  their  regulär  plural  ending  as  do  other  nouns,  but  they  usually 
take  an  0,  as  in  the  examples  given  above,  or  very  often  have  the 
form  of  composition  proper,  or  in  the  case  of  certain  nouns  (see  a, 
above)  which  were  once  weak  assume  the  weak  plural  ending  en : 
Dfpjifrf or^)0  (preferred  to  the  form  in  8  by  a  number  of  grammarians), 
Äo^jfjja^I  number  of  persons  present,  &c. ;  Spionentieti^er,  &c.  The  e 
in  the  formations  described  in  La,  above,  may  in  part  be  feit  as  a 
plural  ending,  but  it  is  in  fact  an  old  stem-suffix.  (3)  It  may  contain 
the  idea  of  a  comparison  :  engeldgut,  fiitger(d)(ang,  leBendgro^,  &c.  In  a 
number  of  cases  this  d  has  resulted  from  the  analogy  of  similar 
noun  formations  where  the  d  represents  a  real  genitive  ending: 
(Sngeldgütf,  ^ngerdldttge,  &c.  (4)  Occasionally  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
prep.  phrase:  eine  ^uflac^endnetgung  i^rer  Sippen  (Jensen's  Schatz- 
sucner,  p.  288)  instead  of  the  more  common  eine  iReigung  i^rer  Sippen 
jum  3(ufla(^m 

Note.  The  0  in  the  cases  in  tui,  M,  c£,  dd,  eeyjY{i)  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
Low  German,  where  it  is  a  favorite,  being  fonna  in  accoidance  with  older  usage  in 
the  genitive  of  feminines  as  weil  as  mascuunes  and  nenters,  both  in  Compounds  and  in 
independent  words,  and  often  throughont  the  plnral  as  the  regulär  plural  ending. 
Owing  to  the  importanoe  of  North  German  writers  in  the  present  period  this  connecting 
0  has  gradually  since  Lnther*8  day  been  gaining  gronnd  in  the  literary  langnage.  The 
analogy  of  mascnline  and  neuter  words  has  of  course  facilitated  the  spread  of  this 
0  among  feminines.  Sometimes  the  same  word  has  the  form  of  proper  and  improper 
composition,  in  a  few  cases  with  differentiatton  of  meaning:  Sanbmann  peasant, 
Sanb^ann  fellow  countryman ;  SCBaffemot  lack  of  water,  SBaffer^ot  innndation. 


c.  The  connecting  of  the  two  components  by  an  en,  the  weak 

frenitive  ending,  though  not  so  populär  as  that  of  8,  has  spread  to  a 

^number  of  words  originally  witnout  iL     Especially  those  feminines 

now  ending  in  e  which  were  originall]^  strong  take  this  en  in  com« 

P^pounds  after  the  analogy  of  weak  feminines,  which  formerly  ended 

*  regularly  in  en  in  the  genitive  sing. :  &naUnaft,  Säulenfnopf,  (Snten« 

^{g'e^nafcel,  &c.     Some  words  enter  into  Compounds  vnth  their  simple 

ds,^tem  or  the  weak  eenitive  ending  with  differentiated  meaning: 

ia  frbgenicb  smeH  offrem  earth^  but  in  ngurative  sense  Grbengefc^id  lot  of 

*his  earth  or  world,  human  fate,  &c. 

Masculines  do  not  usually  take  an  en  when  they  are  not  entitled 

^  to  it,  but  weak  masculines  often  take  an  en,  especially  in  derivatives^ 
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althoueh  correqwndin^  strong  noiins  enter  stmilar  fonnadoiis,  not 
with  the  strong  genitive  ending  9,  but  with  their  simple  stem: 
tuimffait,  but  f<^ü(eT^ft ;  Sürfleiitum,  but  Aftifrrtum,  &c. 

C.  In  many  Compounds  the  modifying  component  Stands  in  the 
relation  of  a  modl^ing  adverb :  ffcäfitqßbt  highly  endowed,  irnt^er« 
breitet,  auffte^n,  ftc.  Adverbial  genitive :  ffn^nm^t^  (gen.  of  specifi- 
cation;  see22d.IILa;  in  M.H.G,  the  gen.  is  also  written  separate: 
so  wart  er  aber  dö  sines  muotes  harte  vrö  —  Hartmann  von  Aue's 
Gregorius,  2903),  frelenfrofi  or  feclendfro^  (after  the  analogy  of  1)nyn€* 
ftoff),  ^cr gendgut,  feeltngut  or  feelenSgut  (alter  the  analogy  of  fyn^tni^t), 
To  this  group  of  Compounds  belongs  the  lai^e  class  of  verbs  with 
a  separable  prefix  (216.  II.  i.  B.a)  or  prepositional  phrase  (216.  II. 

1.  B.  d).  These  are  not  fixed  Compounds,  as  the  prefix  is  separable 
in  simple  tenses  in  principal  propositions.  Nouns  made  from  sudi 
verbs  are,  however,  fixed  Compounds :  Sudgaiui,  Snftanb'fetun^,  ftc 
There  is  also  in  case  of  verbs  a  tendenc^  toward  the  form  of  a  tnie 
Compound ;  see  216.  II.  2. c. 

D«  The  modifying  component  mav  be : 

(1)  The  object  (216.  II.  i.  B.  c)  of  the  verbal  stem  contained  in  the 
basal  component,  as  in  flattfinben  totake place,  freubeftringenb,  mrnfc^fe* 
glüdenb,  or  in  case  of  adjectives  it  may  be  the  objective  predicate  (101. 

2.  A.  c  and  216.  II.  i.  B.  6),  as  in  gro^jie^  to  bring  up,  rear,  Sudi 
Compounds  are  in  large  part  separable  verbs,  and  hence  are  not 
fixed  Compounds.  In  case  of  verbal  nouns  the  object  is  sometimes 
in  the  acc,  sometimes  in  the  gen. :  S9^a§'^a(ten  or  9Va§^I^Ituiig ; 
@e^or^famdoenvei0erun0^  9x\tfwi»bvt^,  ^Befe^(8^^a6er,  ftc.  A^ere  the 
form  is  not  decisive,  as  in  Jtna'toierjie^ung,  &i}nVhtnma^,  ftc,  the 
object  may  be  regarded  as  an  acc.  or  a  gen.  Composition  proper 
is  also  common  with  verbal  nouns :  ©efe^^gefoing  (corresponding  to 
@efc^  ge6en),  Suc^'binbfr  (corresponding  to  ^ü^tt  (inben),  &c. 

(2J  The  modifying  component  may  be  the  object  of  an  adjective 
in  tne  gen.  or  dat.  according  as  it  govems  the  gen.  or  dat.  in  the 
sentence :  I/6endmübe  tired  of  life,  t>ot^rt>uvf9t>oü  reproachful ;  niilc^^ 
ä^nitc^  milklike,  dott^erge6en  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  devout. 
Although  the  gen.  form  is  always  clearly  marked  here,  the  dat. 
form  never  takes  a  clear  dat.  endmg  except  in  case  of  weak  nouns, 
and  there  it  remains  uncertain  whether  the  number  is  sing,  or  pl. : 
QOtt^ä^nlic^  (not  gotteä^nltc^);  but  men^fct^cnd^nltc^. 

E.  The  modifying  element  may  be  a  predicate  nom.,  although 
there  is  no  ending  here  by  whidi  the  form  can  be  distinguished 
from  composition  proper :  bie  SD^enfc^itrrbung  the  incamation,  lit.  the 
becoming  a  man,  bad  @oIbatfetn,  bad  Srlüfftgirerben  feflnr  Stbx^^v,  &c. 

2.  Loose  Compounds,  A  large  group  of  words,  mainly  new  forma- 
tions,  have  not,  as  the  above-mentioned  Compounds,  a  basal  com- 
ponent  and  a  modifying  component,  which  stand  in  a  clearly  marked 
/og^oi/ relation  to  each  other,  but  form  a  loose  Compound  in  which  the 
Clements  stand  only  in  a^amma^ira/ relation  to  each  other.  Such 
a  Compound  is  in  fact  only  the  syntactical  fragment  of  a  sentence 
or  indeed  a  whole  sentence  which  has  been  written  together  as  one 
Word.    The  improper  Compounds  described  in  1,  above,  are  also 
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syntactical  fragments  of  a  sentence,  but  they  difier  from  loose 
Compounds  in  that  they  have  retained  their  former  logical  accent, 
as  explained  in  1.  A  and  B.  NoU^  while  loose  Compounds  follow  the 
modern  rules  for  sentence  accent,  which  is  now  oilen  controlled 
by  merely  mechanical  principles.  Thus  Sung^frau,  SKee'reöPrö'nwttB 
prcserve  the  older  accent  upon  the  attributive  adjective  and  geni- 
tive,  although  in  sentence  accent  the  following  noun  now  usually 
receives  the  stress :  bie  {unge  ffrau',  bei  ü^eercd  Strö'mung.  On  the 
other  band,  the  loose  Compound  ^angeitei^e  follows  the  mechanical 
principle  of  accenting  the  second  member  of  the  syntactical  com- 
bination  as  in  sentence  accent.  Nouns  formed  in  iormer  period% 
when  logical  accent  prevaiied,  have  preserved  their  former  accent : 
SBet^'nac^ten  (M.H.G.  ze  den  w!hen  nahten  =  in  ben  l^iligen  SRäc^ten), 
Sßit'tag  (=  older  ber  mitte  Sag),  &c.  In  new  Compounds  formed  from 
syntactical  fragments  the  modern  sentence  accent  is  natural.  Also 
in  older  formations  there  are  traces  of  the  struggle  of  the  older 
logical  principle  with  the  modern  mechanical  accent :  9la^^  SSSiVtta'^t 
fa^en  wir  (Goethe's  Stirbt  der  Fuchs^  so  gilt  der  Balg).  There  is, 
however,  in  general  a  tendency  toward  the  estate  of  a  true  com« 
pound ;  see  A,  below. 

The  number  of  the  Clements  in  a  loose  Compound  is  not  limited 
to  two. 

In  some  cases  the  diiTerent  Clements  of  the  Compound  are 
each  inflected,  in  other  cases  the  Compound  remains  uninflected, 
as  it  is  not  feit  as  one  word :  ber  ©e^eimerat^  bed  ©el^eimenratö' ;  baS 
SeSe^od?',  beö  Äefce^oc^'.  Thus  both  accent  and  inflection  show  that 
these  comp>ounds  are  not  yet  in  general  feit  as  true  comp>ounds, 
there  are,  however,  a  number  of  them  which  are  treated  partly  or 
whoUy  as  such :  ber  Sprtng^tndfelb,  bed  @^tin9'tndfelb(ed),  pl.  bie  ©prtng^« 
indfelbe. 

The  following  groups  will  illustrate  this  kind  of  Compounds : 

A.  The  Compound  consists  of  a  noun  and  its  modifying  adjective, 
which  is  inflected  as  well  as  the  noun :  ber  <&o^t>tie'ßer  high-priest, 
ein  «^ol^er^tie^fler,  bed  «^o^en^rie^flerd;  &c.  Also  many  geographica! 
names:  9leuenteiV  (=  ant  tteuen  Xt\<SDf\  &c.  Many  of  these  Compounds 
have  retained  the  older  sentence  accent  (249.  II.  i.  A  and  b  there- 
under),  or  have  assumed  it  ailer  the  analogy  of  such :  9l(ten6urg, 
«^o'^enßein,  &c.  Sometimes  instead  of  inflection  the  nom.  form  be- 
comes  fixed,  and  is  used  throughout :  in  bet  iBangenjet^Ie  (instead  of 
£angenn?ei'fe,  which  is  also  common)  uttfered  Sagetle^nd  (Sudermann's 
Tga,  3).  The  tendency  in  a  number  of  cases  is  toward  the  form  of  a 
true  Compound :  instead  of  aud  il^angenvei'(e(or  SfangeTOci'Ie)  also  aud  Sang^ 
tretle  (Scnönherr's  Sonnwendtag,  p.  38) ;  instead  of  bet  ©e^imerat', 
also  ber  ©e^im^rot.   For  füll  treatment  of  this  construction  see  04. 6. 

a.  A  number  of  adverbial  Compounds  consist  of  a  noun  in  the 
adverbial  gen.,  modified  bv  an  adj.  in  the  gen. :  je^benfaUd  at  all 
events.  In  a  number  of  pl.  Compounds,  where  all  feeling  for  the 
original  construction  has  been  lost,  the  Substantive  dement  of  the 
Compound  has  dropped  its  gen.  pl.  ending,  and  after  the  analogy  of 
the  sing.  Compounds  taken  on  the  ending  9,  although  the  modi^ing 
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adjective  still  remains  as  originally  in-  the  gen.  pl. :  aUtt  ^inaft 
(seventeenth  Century),  aOetbingd''  (present  form)  lo  be  sure,  certaüdy\ 
aUfrortd'  evetywhere,  &c.  In  a  number  of  such  Compounds  the 
Substantive  element  adds  d  even  to  fem.  nouns^  following  here  the 
analogy  of  masculines:  feKnerfeitd  upon  hispari,  müftcrlic^rfettd  ufion 
the  mothet^s  side.    For  a  similar  formation  see  wMtxxuqf^,  223. 1.  io.a. 

B.  The  article  forms  a  Compound  with  a  following  adj. :  ber^jemgr, 
bedgleic^'en. 

C.  A  noun  forms  a  Compound  with  its  modifying  gen. :  9htttfc« 
got'ted,  geitU'benö.  For  accent  see  47.  3.  A.  e,  (3).  Also  many  geo- 
graphical  names  (47.3.  A.^):  ötip^jolö^au',  &c.  The  words  of  this 
group  resemble  in  form  the  proper  Compounds  described  in  i.  B 
above,  but  differ  from  them  in  having  modern  sentence  accent  (see 
60.  A.  7.  d  and  266. 1 1. 1). 

D.  The  name  of  a  material  or  something  measurable  forms  a 
Compound  with  some  word  denoting  a  measure,  auantity,  or  weigfat: 
aSiertelfluu'w  quarter  of  an  hour.     See  126. 2.  a.  Note. 

E.  A  prep.  forms  a  Compound  with  its  dependent  noun :  abfet'teit 
S)u  ^atteft  bo^  ^ter  'n  {Ic^red,  n?armed  Su^au'fe  (Hauptmannes  Friedens- 
fesif  i).  Also  verbal  derivatives  are  formed  from  such  prepositional 
phrases :  ü6ernad^'ten,  übenoin'tent. 

a.  In  some  of  these  words,  all  feeltng  for  the  nature  of  Compounds  having 
disappearedy  inflectional  endings  are  added  to  the  oblique  case  ending: 
))or^an'bnt  (dat.  pl.)  on  ha$id^  bie  oorl^an^enen  SBcrtdte  the  provisions  on  band. 

F.  In  some  Compounds  the  syntactical  relation  between  the 
parts  is  that  of  apposition,  co*ordination,  or  addition :  ®ottmntfd>' 
God  incarnate,  ffütflbifc^^of  a  bishop  who  has  also  the  dignity  of  a 
prince,  ^Ptinjtegent'  a  prince  temporarily  filling  the  place  of  the 
ruler,  «ßanörourP'  jack-pudding,  «^andnarr  tom-fool ;  Ößtrreic^'Ungarn 
Austro-Hungary,  bie  fd^war/iro^te  8ra](|ne  l3BürttemBer0d  the  flag  of 
Württemberg  consisting  of  black  and  red,  ba6  ficibn^atjrotgol'tene 
Sßannfr  iDeutfd^Ianbd  1848  the  banner  of  Germany  in  1848  consisting 
of  black,  red,  and  gold;  9lorbofi';  Subwefi';  einunbjwon^jig ;  btmbanu 

tum!  Hfft>aff! 

a.  Not  all  words  indicating  a  co-ordination  of  parts  are  written 
together  as  one  word.  In  a  number  of  cases  a  pair  of  words 
connected  by  unb  or  ober  form  a  Single  idea,  when  the  two  words  are 
Synonyms,  and  thus  represent  the  same  thing  from  two  different 
Standpoints,  or  are  opposites  or  complements,  and  thus  show  the 
whole  ränge  of  the  idea  from  the  two  extremes  (see  94.  5) :  fna 
gangf6  «&a6  (bie  «^abe)  unb  ®ut  all  he  owns  or  all  his  property,  bet  iBetlufi 
i^red  <&a6  unb  ®uted,  fein  ^un  unb  Saffen  his  actions,  in  bie  Areu)  unb 
Ouere  fragen  to  cross-examine,  in  bie  Jtreu)  unb  Ouere  fti^ma^n  to  talk, 
Chat  upon  this  subject  and  that,  and  the  other  similar  examples  in 
94. 5 ;  auf  ein  ober  bte  anbete  9Betfe  in  one  way  or  another,  fd^n^arg  unb 
Ytei^e  d(if)ntnßags  consisting  0/ black  and  white,  and  the  other  similar 
examples  in  111. 7. 6.  In  the  preceding  examples  the  inflection 
of  only  the  second  of  the  two  words,  or  the  use  of  the  article  whicfa 
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belongs  to  the  second  word  as  the  article  for  the  combination,  clearly 
stamps  them  as  Compounds,  though  not  written  as  such.  In  many 
other  cases  words  are  in  fact  Compounds,  but  the  absence  of  an 
inflectional  ending  in  the  second  part  does  not  show  it  so  clearly : 
Wfit  unb  Sreit,  in  (5acf  unb  21  [(^e  trauern  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and 
ashesi  burc^  bicf  unb  bünn,  ü6er  !&anb  unb  W^ttx. 

G.  In  some  Compounds  the  syntactical  relation  between  the  parts 
is  that  of  verb  and  object:  bad  immer  erneute  ©icftfliid^'ten  ju  bem  ^cxxn 
(Brückner),  ©ict^über^e'fcen,  ©liJ^üergeffen.  In  accordance  with  older 
usage  the  reflexive  object  is  still  omitted  here  in  many  Compounds, 
especially  in  connection  with  felBp:  fld^  Beftn'ben,  but  ©efin'ben ;  fld^ 
l^in'geBen,  but  ^in^^aht  or  J&in'geben ;  f!d^  felbff  be^^errfd^en,  but  ®eI6fl'* 
Be^errfc^ung,  &c.  A  dative  object  is  sometimes  found :  ©id^felbflüBer* 
laf'fenfein,  &c.  A  dative  of  reference  is  also  found :  S)ad  fSfleni^en» 
mdglif^e  i)ah'  \d)  geton  (Halbe's  Der  Strom,  p.  109). 

There  may  be  a  double  object,  an  acc.  object  and  an  objective 
predicate  :  @o!6aIb  ic^  am  ÜJ^enfc^en  biefed  unnötige  ÖBefen  nnb  ®ic^smau''f{gs 
machen  fcemerfe,  fo  lojfe  id^  i^n  laufen  (G.  Keller  an  T.  Storm,  5.  Juni 
1882). 

The  verbal  stem  may  be  modified  by  both  an  object  and  a 
prepositional  phrase :  ©ein  feiiger  93ater  würbe  barin  f aum  eine  Urfadje 
]um  ^i^imqtaVnmbte^tu  finUn{B2Lumbaich*s  Der  Schwiegersohn,  v). 

H.  A  whole  sentence  may  become  a  Compound,  especially  in 
imperative  sentences  :  Sebe^o^',  ®ottIo6',  SJergif  meinnid^t. 

L  Some  Compounds  consist  of  two  components,  of  which  the 
first  is  a  loose  Compound  and  has  the  principal  accent,  which  is 
placed  according  to  the  rules  for  sentence  accent:  ©utnati^t^gruf, 
©reifö'niggfefl,  2lltwei'6erfommer,  Dummerjung^enflreid?,  in  biefer  Drofc^fe* 
erfler-ÄIorfe.®efettfc^aft  (Raabe's  Itn  alten  Eisen,  XVII),  bie  Jtaifer 
aBil^elm  IV.  fRealfc^uIe  (read  ffiil^elm  ber  ßwei'te).  The  first  dement 
is  sometimes  inflected,  and  sometimes  remains  uninflected;  see 
94.6. 

3.  A  large  number  of  words  which  by  their  form  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  above-described  categories  form  with  respect  to 
accent  and  meaning  a  distinct  group,  namely  Compounds  the  first 
element  of  which  does  not  contain  an  essential  modification  of  the 
basal  Compound,  but  only  an  intensification  of  the  idea  or  a  con- 
crete  or  specific  illustration  of  it,  and  hence  does  not  take  the 
principal  accent:  ^unb^elenb  very  miserable,  Sftiefenflei^  great  dili- 
gence,  flodflnflet  very  dark,  ^jec^f^njarg  jet-black^  freugpbel  as  merry  as 
a  cricket,  &c.  For  particulars  as  to  accent  see  47.  3.  A.  b.  aa, 
bb  c,  d 


PART  IV 

SYNTAX, 

EssENTiAL  Elements  of  a  Sentence« 

250.  A  thought  expressed  in  words  is  a  sentence.  It  is  ttsuany 
considered  that  there  are  two  essential  elements  in  every  sentence 
— ^the  subject  and  the  predicate  :  Stcacl  fingt 

a.  Some  grammarians  look  at  the  subject  as  a  modifier  of  the  verb,  and 
hence  consider  the  verb  as  the  only  essential  element  of  a  sentence,  since  it 
alone,  as  in  imperative  sentences  and  other  instances  mentioned  below,  can 
express  a  thought  completely,  containing  within  its  own  personal  endings  the 
subject :  (Site !  Hurry !  In  earlier  periods  of  the  language  the  subject  was 
not  so  necessary,  but  it  must  now  be  considered  as  an  essential  Clement  in 
a  normal  sentence. 

The  primitive  sentence  must  have  been  of  fir  less  formal  nature  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  we  still  have  in  interjections  a  form  of  expression  that  cannot  be 
roBolved  into  a  subject  and  predicate  :  ^ä)\  ^äf !  &c.    See  241. 

251.  The  Subjeci, 
I.  The  Gase  and  Forms  of  the  Subject 

I.  A.  The  siibject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  nominative :  See 
S^ültT  lernt. 

a,  The  subject  can  somedmes  in  Imitation  of  a  French  construction  be  in 
the  gen.  or  in  the  dat.  after  von ;  see  266.  II.  i.  H.  ^. 

d.  In  a  number  of  instances  a  noun  in  an  oblique  case  after  a  prep.  is 
considered  the  subject  of  the  sentence^  since  the  real  origin  of  the  construction 
is  no  longer  feit :  ©egen  ^unbert  3Jlann  ftnb  gefanen  About  a  hundied  men  felL 
%n  bie  taufenb  SDlenfc^en  toaren  ocrfammelt.  In  these  sentences  the  prep.  an  and 
gegen  are  feit  now  as  adverbs  with  the  force  of  nngefäl^r  and  etipo. 

B.  The  form  of  the  subject  may  be  that  of : 

a.  A  noun :  !Die  Sonne  leui^tet* 

b.  A  pronoun :  3^  f^teibe. 

c.  An  adjective  or  participle  used  substantively :  5)er  8fr5^tt(^  laÄt 
3u  grob  tfl  unanftänbig  unb  bte  Oted^nung  n?iTb  bad  audn^eifen  (Raabe's  Der 
Dräumlingf  XXVI).  ©er  3jauembe  »eint  Der  SBeflegte  trauert  »ujKg 
geleSt  ^el^t  felig  gefjiorben  (Beyerlein's  Dätnon  Othello,  i,  4). 

d.  An  infin.  with  or  without  ju :  5lnbem  ju  bienen  mad^t  i^  9mibe. 
a^dgig  leben  mad^t  jlarf. 

e.  Any  other  part  of  speech  used  substantively:  ?luf  iji  eine 
ißräpofltion« 

/  A  whole  clause :  8Ber  ni^t  l^ören  mü,  mufi  fu^kn* 
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Q.  A.  Sometimes  there  are  two  subjects  in  a  sentence— the  logical 
and  grammatical  subject :  ^%  (grammatical,  or  provisional  subject) 
irat  einmal  ein  Jtönig  (logical  subject).  The  grammatical  subject  is 
usually  the  uninflected  ed,  which  as  a  provisional  subject  serves 
only  as  a  formal  introduction  to  the  sentence,  and  points  forward 
to  the  logical  subject  in  the  nom.,  which  foUows  the  verb  :  (SS  {InD 
tiele  ^ier  gcroefen  there  have  been  tnany  here,  The  logical  subiect  is 
here  the  real  subject,  as  it  regulates  the  number  of  the  verb.  In 
inverted  order  the  cd  drops  out :  ^\tt  ftnb  t>iele  gewefen.  It  is  also 
dropped  when  the  real  suoject  Stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  : 
9}iele  ftnb  ^tet  gen^efen.  For  the  use  of  the  grammatical  subject,  see 
II.  B,  below. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  use  of  ed  as  grammatical  subject  tX^ 
corresponds  in  part  to  the  use  of  there  in  English,  but  the  con- 
struction  has  in  German  a  wider  field  of  usefulness :  d^  xm%  ja 
niemanb,  ttann  er  jule^t  jur  SBeicbte  gegangen  ift  Indeedy  noboäy  knows 
when  he  confessed  (to  the  priest)  last  In  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  expletive  there  is  in  one  particular  case  more  used  than  ed 
is  in  German,  namely,  it  can  be  used  even  when  some  other  word 
introduces  the  sentence,  while  in  German  ed  is  then  uniformly  * 
dropped  :  Afewyears  ago  there  Iwed  in  this  house  a  lonely  old  man 
$Bor  einigen  3a^ren  »o^nte  in  btefem  «^aufe  ein  einfamet,  alter  99^ann.  In 
both  English  and  German  it  is  not  customary  for  the  expletive  to 
introduce  the  sentence  if  the  logical  subject  is  a  personal  pronoun : 
not  (Sd  !ann  ic^,  but  3d^  f ann  /  can. 

a.  In  poetical  style  a  grammatical  subject  agreeing  in  gender,  number,  and 
case  with  a  foUowmg  logical  subject  is  found :  Unb  trocfnet'  er  ab  bie  itrane, 
bcr  Jüngling  cbeln  ®rfü^lr<. 

d,  Somewbat  different  from  the  above  is  the  common  case  where  the 
logical  subject  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  then  for  emphasis 
is  immedi^tely  or  after  an  interval  of  several  words  again  referred  to  by  a 
personal  pronoun  or  demon.  which  agrees  with  it:  !Die  Srei^rit,  fie  ifl  fein  Uerec 
SBa^n.  SDer  atme  ^tn\6i  I  9lun  ijl  er  gan^  «erCaifen.  Stein  <Sd^e(f  ba,  ber  ift  ocrgeflent 
«erfauft  kootben. 

B.  Similar  to  the  grammatical,  or  provisional  subject  in  A  is  the 
anticipative  subject  ed,  which  points  forward  to  a  foUowing  infin.  or 
Substantive  clause  that  explains  more  fully  the  indefinite  ed:  ($9 
mac^t  mir  gro§ed  äiergnügen,  @ie  ^ier  gu  fe^en.  (Sd  ifl  nic^t  gut,  ba§  bet 
S^enf^  aQein  fei.  This  ed  differs  from  the  grammatical  subject  ed  in 
having  more  independent  force,  and  hence  is  only  rarely  dropped, 
even  when  some  other  word  Stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence : 
«&eute  mac^t  ed  mir  gro^ed  QSergnügen,  @ie  ^ier  ju  fe^en.  It  drops  out, 
however,  when  the  real  subject  Stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence: 
®ie  ^ter  au  [e^en  mad^t  mir  gro^ed  Vergnügen. 

3.  The  indefinite  ed.  Similar  to  the  ed  in  2.  A  and  B  is  the  inde- 
finite ed,  which  does  not  point  to  a  definite  person  or  thing,  but 
to  soihething  which  becomes  known  from  the  connection.  Two 
distinct  groups  may  be  distinguished : 

A.  @d  in  expressions  of  identify.  dd  is  much  used  in  connection 
with  the  verb  fein  and  a  predicate  noun  or  pronoun  to  indicate  that 
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the  subject  introduced  indefinitely  receives  its  definite  meaning  by 
means  of  the  predicate  noun  or  pronoun.  Different  aspects  of  this 
construction  are  treated  in  II.  b.a.  aa,  below,  and  in  141. 9.  a  and 
151. 3.  B.  c.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the  peculiar  word-order 
employed  here  when  the  predicate  is  a  personal  pronoun.  In  this 
case  the  predicate  usually  comes  first  in  the  sentence,  and  so  in- 
fluences  the  verb  that  the  verb  agrees  with  it  instead  of  agreeing 
with  the  subject :  tc^  bin  ed  it  is  I,  bu  bifl  ed  it  is  you,  er  ifl  ed  it  is  he, 
itir  ftnb  ed  it  is  we,  i^  feib  ed  it  is  you,  fie  f{nb  ed  it  is  they ;  or  in 

guestion  order:  bifl  bu  ed?  is  it  you?,  i^  er  ed?  is  it  he?  &c. 
rrammarians  usually  make  this  rule  general,  but  in  the  third 
person  the  normal  order  is  sometimes  used  as  in  English:  «&err, 
i(^  ^ore  $ferbe  im  ®aIo))^ !  Qvoti !  m  Ttnb  {le  gettif  (Goethe's  Götz, 
1,  2).  Quite  commonly  so  in  Swiss  dialect  and  colloquial  language: 
9lm,  ed  ifl  i^n  (262.  a.C.  a)  ni^t  (J.  Gotthelfs  Geld  und  Geist,  366). 
^aXU  gcba(!^t :  3ft'3  i^n  wo^I  ?  (ib.,  155). 

The  form  i'c^  ^in  ed  it  is  I  should  be  distinguished  from  the  tt^  bi'n 
ed  (129. 2.  C.  (4))  latn,  which  is  given  in  answer  to  such  a  question  as 
Bifl  bu  treu  ?  areyoufaUhfxd?  While  the  English  distinguishes  these 
cases  sharply  by  a  difference  in  form,  the  German  cannot  so  des 
except  often,  as  in  these  examples,  by  the  accent,  emphasizing  in 
case  of  the  expression  of  identity  the  predicate  and  m  the  latter 
case  the  verb. 

B.  As  indefinite  subject  ofimfersonal  verbs.  This  construction  is 
treated  at  considerable  length  in  219. 

II.  Omission  or  Expression  of  the  Subject. 

In  general  every  sentence  must  have  a  subject  expressed,  but 
usage  admits  of  certain  irregularities,  which  are  here  treated  briefly: 

A.  The  logical  subject  is  omitted : 

a.  As  a  nue  in  imperative  sentences  in  the  familiär  form  (177.  L 
A.  a) :  dl\tt)t  I  ffUe^t ! 

6.  In  the  first  person  in  a  few  set  expressions :  S)anfe  I  thank 
you.  Sitte  I  beg  of  you,  please.  Söebauere  febr,  fann  nid^t  btenen  I 
regret  veiy  much  that  I  cannot  serve  you.  Besides  these  and  a 
number  of  other  set  expressions  the  subject  is  frequently  omitted 
in  business,  and  crisp  epistolary  style  in  general,  and  also  ofben  in 
poetry  and  familiär  language :  ^pr  ®ci^rei6en  bom  z6.  b.  SR.  (bicfd 
aJ2onatd)  f)aU  erhalten.  ^aU  nun  a^,  $^i(ofop^ie,  |  Suriflerei  unb  ^ebii^in,  | 
unb  Iciber  auc^  Geologie  |  bur^aud  fhibiert,  mit  feigem  iSemü^n !  (Goethe). 

c.  Often  in  the  2nd  person  in  poetry  and  familiär  language,  and 
less  frequently  in  the  3rd  person :  ^üUtft  (speaking  of  the  moon) 
n>iebfr  Sufc^  unb  Xal  \  fiiU  mit  9leBeIgIan);  |  löfefl  (dost  free  from  oppres- 
sive  care)  enblic^  awdi  einmal  |  meine  €eele  gan^  (Goethe).  tEBarum  ^ft 
benn  Bid  ie^t  fein  greuet  angemad^t  ?  (Auerbach).  [@te  you,  snd  sing.] 
@e^en  ia  frifd^  unb  blix^enb  m^  voit  bie  ©efunb^eit  felbjl  I  (Sd  is  especiaUy 
dropped  in  familiär  conversation :  ü^ag  fein  It  may  be.  Jtann  nicfct 
erlaubt  n^tben  1 1  can't  be  allowed.  9Birb  f^on  fommen  It  will  surely come. 

dl  As  in  English,  a  pronominal  subject,  predicate^  or  object  is 
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often  omitted  in  clauses  of  manner  and  degree  introduced  by  vcit 
as,  als  as,  than^  The  subject  is  omitted  especially  in  case  of 
impersonal  verbs  or  an  indefinite  reference :  Cr  Ijat  f^cn  iwe^r 
getrunfen,  ald  i^m  Sefommen  bürftf.  «&m,  ^m,  i^  ^a6e,  bei  @ott,  tvüflere 
Tanten  in  meinfm  S)afein  gefeiten,  ald  ba  ebm  auf  bem  Salfon  ftanb  (Raabe's 
Etäenpfingsten^  chap.  viii).  Omission  of  predicate:  3^  mochte  btd^ 
Tti^t  an^erd,  aU  bu  Bifl.  Omission  of  object :  3^  traute  3^mn  eine  folc^e 
SRieberträ^ttgfeit  nt^t  ju,  n^ie  @ie  begangen  ](|aben. 

In  German,  however,  subordinate  clauses  often  have  an  expressed 
subject,  predicate,  or  object  where  the  English  does  not  admit  of 
it :  <Sie  trat  an  ben  X\\^  unb,  i^re  SBrieftaf(^e  cffhenb,  legte  fle  eine  ®anf note 
unter  ben  brennenben  (illuminated  Christmas)  Saum,  gr6^er  ald  fie  noc^ 
ie  in  biefer  armen  «&ütte  gefe^en  n>orben.  S)te  @rdfin  beüimmerte  fic^  me^r 
um  i^re  Jtinber,  ald  ed  in  9Bien  ber  Sau  n?ar.  98ir  trinfen  eine  fflaf^^e 
Befferen  SBeined,  al6  mwx  i^n  un6  im  Jtur^aufe  9orfe(en  n^ürbe.  When  the 
reference  is  to  a  preceding  predicate  adjective,  or  predicate  noun, 
or  the  thought  contained  in  the  preceding  proposition,  the  pro- 
nominal predicate  or  object  here  is  eS  or  bied :  S)u  bift  au^  befd^ei« 
bener  all  i^  e«  bin.  3^re  Überrafc^ung  war  gro^,  aber  nic^t  fo  freubig,  wie  er 
bieS  envartet  l^atte.  After  the  word  such  English  adjectival  clauses 
introduced  by  as  regularljr  suppress  a  pronominal  object,  while  the 
German  regularly  insert  it :  %ud  beut  Jtrug  flofi  fein  S)itnnbier,  fonbem 
ein  HBein,  irie  ber  n>eitgereifle  @ti^ufler  noc^  feinen  getrunfen  ^atte  Out  of  the 
jug  came  no  small  beer,  but  a  wine  such  as  even  the  shoemaker, 
who  had  travelled  so  much,  had  never  drunk.  Instead  of  eS  or 
biefed  the  numeral  etnd  is  sometimes  used  here ;  see  158. 3.  D.  (i). 

e,  If  several  verbs  have  the  same  subject,  it  may  usually  be 
expressed  only  once,  but  the  subject  must  be  expressed  in  each 
proposition  where  some  modifier  of  the  verb  (such  as  an  adverbial 
Clement  or  an  object)  or  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective  Stands  before 
the  verb :  C^r  fam  ju  mir,  ging  aber  fogletci^  n^eg,  but  aber  fogtetci^  ging  er 
njecj.  The  word-order  need  not  necessarily  be  the  same  in  the 
different  propositions :  ^a&i  mt  bor  befuc^te  er  »dc^entUd;  me^rmald  bad 
fanjleträtlic^e  <6aud  vnb  ^ieU  ben  S)amen  iSorträge  iiber  ))om^eianif(!^e  3(ud« 
grabungen  im  9Befonberen  unb  iiber  Altertum  im  ^(Ugemeinen  (Baumbach's 
Der  Schwiegersohn,  v).  In  this  sentence  an  adverbial  dement  is  in 
fact  understood  before  the  second  proposition,  as  the  adverbial 
modifier  of  the  preceding  proposition  belongs  also  to  the  foUowing 
one.  This  point  is  usually  not  vividly  feit,  so  that  Inversion  does 
not  follow.  Sometimes,  however,  we  find  the  inverted  order,  as 
the  presence  of  the  preceding  adverbial  dement,  object,  or  predicate 
noun  or  adjective  is  feit :  ®c^dn  war  {!e  (bie  @tabt  <^tel)  niemaU,  iji  fie 
aud^  ni(^t  geworben  unb  wirb  fie  nie  werben  (Jensen) ;  or  also  ®€^on  war 
jle  niemals,  ifi  ed  au^  nid^t  geworben  unb  wirb  ed  nie  werben. 

B.  Omission  or  expression  of  provisional  (see  I.  2.  A)  and  antici" 
pative  (1.2.  b)  subjects.  The  general  rules  for  the  Omission  of 
these  subjects  have  already  been  given  in  the  articles  1. 2.  a.  and  b. 
Moreover,  the  retention  or  Omission  of  the  provisional  and  antici- 
pative  subjects  are  questions  of  emphasis  or  style  which  deserve 
careful  attention. 
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a.  The  ed  is  retained  in  the  following  cases : 

aa,  To  make  emphatic  a  predicate  noiin  or  pronoun.  In  this 
case  the  predicate  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  general  law  for  sentence  accent,  and  is  then  foUowed 
in  the  first  place  by  the  main  verb,  in  the  second  place  by  the 
anticipative  subject  eö,  and  in  the  third  place  by  the  real  subject, 
which  assumes  the  form  of  a  relative  clause  introduced  by  htx  or 
»eichet :  S)eutfc^e  waren  ed,  btf  bad  $u(9er,  bie  SBu^bntdmi  erfiinben  fythttu 
3(^  Bin  ed,  ber  ed  getan  ^at.  @te  waten  ed,  ber  anfing.  3)u  Sift^d,  bem  9hi^iB 
unb  (Sf)xt  gebührt.  Notice  that  in  these  sentences  the  verb  does  not 
agree  with  the  grammatical  subject  ed  or  with  the  real  subject,  but 
with  the  predicate,  being  attracted  into  its  person  and  number. 
This  emphatic  form  also  has  the  following  word-order :  (^d  tfl  bem 
fflruber,  ben  bu  bomlt  f ränfft  This  form  with  normal  word-order  cannot 
be  used  if  the  predicate  is  a  personal  pronoun ;  see  L  3.  A,  above. 

bb.  It  is  also  used  when  it  is  desired  for  emphasis  or  some  other 
reason  to  bring  the  verb  forward  from  its  usual  position.  As  the 
verb  cannot  stand  first  in  the  sentence  without  ^ving  it  the  im* 
pression  of  a  question  or  of  a  conditional  clause,  it  is  necessary  in 
simple  tenses  of  a  principal  declarative  proposition  to  introduce  the 
sentence  by  eö,  if  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  verb  forward  for  em- 
phasis :  C^9  i^rrt  ber  S^enfc^  fo  lang  er  fixtbt  Man  errs  as  long  as  bis 
aspirations  last 

This  emphatic  word-order  is  not  used  if  the  subject  is  a  personal 
pronoun.  In  this  case  the  predicate  verb  may  take  the  form  of  an 
Infinitive  depending  upon  tun :  £oben  tat  fle  ntc^t  \)it\,  fle  ^ielt'd  90111 
Überflufi  She  rarely  praised  anybody,  as  she  thought  it  superfluous. 
This  construction  is  also  common  when  the  subject  is  a  noun, 
especially  in  coUoquial  and  populär  language. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  construction  with  ed  in  Compound  tenses 
where  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  participle  or  infinitivei 
as  the  participle  and  Infinitive  which  contain  the  important  part  of 
the  predicate  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence :  ®enomtnen 
ift  bie  ^ei^it;  ni^t  gegeben.  £afi  nur  jle^ !  (Singteßen  n?irb  fic^  iebcr 
felbfl.  Likewise  widi  modal  auxiliaries :  9I6er  effen  fannfl  bu  bix^  an 
und  fommen  (Maria  Janitschek's  Einer  Mutter  Sieg,  XVIII).  I( 
however,  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  auxiliary,  the 
auxiliary  itself  may  introduce  the  sentence,  and  the  participle  and 
Infinitive  be  omitted ;  see  the  example  from  Fontane  and  the  first 
one  from  M.  Dreyer  in  b,  below. 

cc.  The  construction  with  ed  must  be  used  if  it  is  desired  to 
emphasize  especially  the  subject,  for  this  can  only  be  made  promi- 
nent by  taking  it  away  from  its  usual  place  before  the  verb  and 
placing  it  after  the  verb.  In  this  case  ed  becomes  a  provisional 
subject :  (£d  manfen  ganje  9legimenter.  As  this  construction  is  used  to 
emphasize  either  the  verb  or  the  subject,  the  accent  and  context 
sometimes  alone  itiake  clear  which  in  each  particular  case  is  to  be 
made  prominent.  It  is  the  subject  that  is  to  be  emphasized  when 
it  is  found  removed  from  the  verb  standing  near  the  end  of  the 
proposition :  (Ed  irren  in  Sdden  9on  fo  mipli^er  9tatur  felbßioeifere  9Kdnm& 
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(Sd  ^a6en  in  SäUen  ^on  fo  ntiflid^er  9tatur  feKfl  iveifere  ^ämtt  geint.  66 
ireif  ia  tdemanb,  wann  er  jule^t  pix  S3ei4te  gegangen  ifl.  —  S)ie  „  S^euen  " 
freili^,  ia,  bie  njc^felten  il^re  ©(f;lffe,  iritt  jagen  ble  S)anH)fer,  mit  berfeifcen 
@Iet(^güUig!eit,  wie  fle  einen  anbeten  Slod  anjogen.  SBanim  benn  au^  ni^t  ? ! 
(Sd  6anb  f!e  ia  itic^t^  an  bad  eifeme  Ungetitm.  60  war  i^nen  bo<^  nur  bie 
^rbeitdfiätte,  wo  f!e  nad^  beut  neuen  ^udbrudF  „  ^IrSeitdne^mer '^  waren 
(H.  Pichler-Felsing's  Auf  Abbruch  verkauß). 

b.  In  populär  language  and  in  poetry  the  ed,  following  older  usage 
still  common  in  early  N.H.G.,  is  often  omitted,  so  that  the  verb 
introduces  the  sentence :  ®a]^  ein  Jtnab  ein  Slödlein  pi)n  (Goethe's 
Heidenröskin). 

Originally  there  was  more  freedom  in  the  word-order  than  now, 

so  that  even  a  verb  could  introduce  a  declarative  sentence,  if  it  was 

to  be  emphasized,  lay  nearer  in  thought,  or  if  it  came  to  the  front 

by  the  removal  of  the  subject  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  for  the  sake 

of  emphasis,  as  described  in  cc  above.     Later,  when  it  became  the 

rule  for  some  other  word  than  a  verb  to  stand  at  the  beginning  of 

a  declarative  sentence,  the  expletive  ed  was  often  placed  at  the  head 

of  the  sentence  and  immediately  after  it  the  verb,  so  that  the  formal 

fframmatical  rule  was  observed,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  indicated 

in  bb,  cc,  prominence  given  to  the  verb  or  the  subject     Thus  by 

a  simple  expedient  the  old  historic  word-order  can  still  be  usedf. 

The  common  people  and  poets  do  not  compl^  with  the  formal  rules 

of  grammar,  but  often  cling  to  older  historic  forms,  and  thus  use 

here  the  old  freedom  of  putting  a  verb  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 

Even  in  the  literary  language  the  verb  may  for  emphasis  be  placed 

at  the  head  of  the  sentence  if  the  subject  is  a  pronoun,  for  the 

expletive  e8  cannot  be  freely  used  here,  and  with  personal  pro- 

flouns  cannot  be  used  at  all  :   „  Unb  i^  wette,  ®te  f)abtn  wieber  einen 

<Eier!u^en  geSatfeu."    »«Sab'  x(t)  auc^"  (Fontane).     Der  Landrat:  3^ 

^ab*  euc^  nämlic^  lieS,  «^errfi^aften !    Markuse:  SSiffen  wir!    (Suder- 

xnann's  Der  Sturmgeselle  Sokrates,  4,  13).    Trude :  Unb  bu  —  jeigfl 

fle  ie^t  an  ?    Förster :  5D?ufi  ic^  (M,  Dreyer's  Winterschlaf,  i),    Trude : 

&dng(l  bu  fi^on  wicber  batjon  an !    Tante :  3a,  tu'  ic^  (ib.).     Eva :  SWagfl 

bu  nic^t  tin  @tü(f d^en  Jtud^,  Jturt  ?    Kurt :  2)anfe  ....  s^erac^t'  ic^  ! 

(delle  Grazie's  Sphinx),     Kurt  (unter  erneuten   Küssen):    fflun^ 

Eva :  3(^  rufe !     Kurt :  Umfo  Bejfer !  2BifTen'«  attc  (ib.).     SKüffen  bie  aber 

reid^  fein!  (Ompteda's  Syhesier  von  Geyer,  XLIII).     In  colloquial 

language  this  construction  is  not  restricted  to  a  pronominal  subject. 

For  examples  see  287.  B.  (7).    The  older  freedom  is  also  still  found 

in  the  literary  language  within  the  body  of  the  sentence  after  the 

conjunction  unb :  SBir  woQen  fort,  unb  foQ  bie  «^afeniagb  angeben  (Goethe's 

Göiz,  3,  9).     ^ud  freien  @tü(fen  ifl  er  mitgegangen  unb  läuft  er  biedeic^t 

l^m    üorauö,  ber  3l6f^euli^e  (Raabe's  Pechlin,  chap.  xi).     Often  in 

colloquial  language  and  dialect :  ^leue  ii^aflen!    Unb  brucfen  (S.G.  for 

brücfen)  unö  bie  alten  fd^onjentncrf^war  (for  jentnerf(^wer) !  (Schönherr's 

Sonnwendtag,  p.  91).     For  other  examples  see  283.  A.  d. 

On  the  other  band,  the  construction  with  the  expletive  e«  can  be 
freely  used  with  indefinite  pronominal  subjects ;  see  a.  cc,  last  two 
examples. 
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c.  The  provisional  subject  <d  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
e6  described  in  141. 9.  a,  which  is  used  in  expressions  of  identity. 
In  the  former  construction  the  noun  foUowing  the  verb  is  the 
real  subject,  while  in  the  latter  construction  it  is  the  predicate. 
(Sd  rcax  ein  J^öntg  There  was  {once  upon  a  time)  a  king^  or  if  it  is  the 
latter  construction  //  was  a  king.  The  difFerence  between  the  two 
constructions  becomes  apparent  in  the  inverted  order,  as  the  pro- 
visional subject  fd  there  according  to  rule  (see  1. 2.  A,  above)  drops 
outy  while  the  t%  in  the  expression  of  identity  remains  :  (Sinmaf  hmc 
ein  Jtönig  in  groger  9bt  Tnere  was  once  a  king  in  great  need,  but  Qiii 
Stbx[\%  voox  ed  //  was  a  king. 

C.  The  impersonal  subject  ed  is  sometimes  omitted ;  see  219. 4. 
B.  a  (and  Note  thereunder) ;  219. 5.  A.  and  B.  o, 

The  Predicate. 
The  Forms  and  Gase  of  the  Predicate. 

252.  I.  The  predicate  can  be : 

a.  A  finite  verb  of  complete  predication  :  Sleic^tum  öerge^t. 

A^ote  I.  The  verb  often  becomes  qaite  an  unimportant  dement  in  a  sentence,  and 
by  reason  of  the  overtowering  importance  of  some  other  part  of  the  predicate  loses 
a  part  or  all  of  its  original  foroe  and  significaDce,  or  may  be  entiidy  or  in  part  omitted. 
This  is  especially  tme  in  coUoqnial  language  in  the  foUowing  cases :  (i)  With  nonns 
or  adverbs  which  express  a  goal,  destination,  direction,  the  idea  of  the  destinatioB 
becomes  so  prominent  that  the  idea  of  the  manner  of  reaching  it,  which  is  oontained 
in  the  verb,  remains  in  the  backgroimd  and  receives  little  attention.  Thns  we  say: 
3((  ge^e  morgen  na«^  93erUn  I  am  going  to  Berlin  to-morrow,  althotigh  in  fact  ve 
Intend  to  go  on  the  cars  and  not  on  foot,  as  would  be  natarally  snggested  by  the  icil 
meaning  of  the  verb  ge^en.  We  thus  nse  ge^en  with  any  manner  of  locomotion»  «s  we 
do  not  stop  to  think  of  its  real  meaning,  bnt  are  thinking  rather  of  the  dcstinatiaii. 
(2)  In  Compound  tenses  we  may  retain  only  the  auxiliary  and  omit  entirely  the  Terb  o£ 
motion,  where  there  is  a  goal  or  destination  mentioned :  ($r  tfi  nad^  ^antf  [degan^]. 
34  kDpnte  na((  93er(in  [AC^en].  ®i(  flnb  fett  [gegangen].  The  auxiliary  here  perfonDs 
the  verbal  function^  and  the  adverb  or  prep.  phrase  contains  the  verbal  mtami^. 
Also  in  other  cases  the  auxiliary  is  alone  osed  when  the  Omission  can  easily  be 
supoUed  from  the  context :  IDu  Xoxx^  $a)}a  untenrtc^ten,  nid^t  toa^r?  fRatürlid^  icfttc 
t((  [i^n  unterrid^ten].  (3)  The  verb  often  drops  out  even  when  there  is  no  aaxiliaiy 
to  perform  the  verbal  function,  as  the  really  important  part  of  the  predicate  is  coo- 
tained  in  some  modifier  of  the  verb,  and  the  verb  itself  can  easily  be  snpplied :  5D0I 
Senfler  auf  unb  bie  Srül^ja^rtfUft  (^e)rein !  ®((önen  SDanf  (fage  ic^) !  I  tbank  yoa! 
®uten  Xag !  SBo^in  (flehen  @ie)  be«  ® e(je«  ?  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  ^To  the 
ticket  agent  at  the  railway  Station)  3tDf  t  bttttet  Stettin !  Two  second  class  tickets  fbr 
Berlin  1  (4)  The  auxiliary  often  drops  out  where  it  can  easily  be  snpplied :  (^«jt 
tu)  IllU^efd^lafen  ?    Have  you  had  yonr  sleep  out ?    See  also  190.  i.  A.  ^  and  B.  c 

Note  a. '  A  marked  difference  from  the  English  is  the  frequency  of  the  nsage  whidi 
prefers  to  clothe  the  chief  idea  of  the  predicate  in  the  form  of  a  noun  rather  tban  in 
that  of  a  verb:  C?«  totrb  in  Überlegung  ae^cgen  (instead  of  überUgt)  li  is  Seimg 
considered,  IDad  ®tü(f  »irb  balb  }ur  Sluffu^rung  gebracht,  or  gelangt  baU 
}Ut  Sluffü^rung  (instead  of  toirb  oalb  aufgefü(tt)  The  piece wiUsoon  be  played. 
This  idiom  is  also  found  in  Knglish,  as  for  instance  we  say,  "  The  matter  is 


consideration  *'  (instead  of  being  considered)^  but  in  German  it  is  a  mach,  greater 
fkvorite,  and  is  used  in  many  cases  which  cannot  be  imitated  in  English. 

b.  A  verb  of  incomplete  predication  in  connection  with  a  predi« 
cate  complement,  which  with  the  assistance  of  the  verb  qualifies 
the  subject. 
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//bie.  The  yerb,  here  usaally  calied  copnla,  is  of  so  little  importance  that  it  veiy 
often  in  colloquial  language  and  tbe  terse  crisp  style  of  proverbs  drops  ont  entirely : 
8frif4e  SiWc  (Rnb),  gnte  giftje.    (Snbe  gut,  am  öut. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  as  in  the  above,  to  snpply  a  verb  vhere  there  is  none  in 
the  sentence.  In  colloquial  language  the  predication  is  often  an  immediate  reflection 
of  personal  feeling  which  suddenly  gives  vent  to  what  is  upon  the  mind  without  th« 
formalities  of  grammatical  niles :  IBanbe  batf !  That's  a  bad  set  1  C?in  XoaätXit  SRann, 
bein  fßattx !  Yonr  father^s  a  brave  fellow !  The  preceding  examples  illnstrate  a 
common  style  of  exclamatory  sentences,  where  the  prc^iicate,  the  principal  thing  npon 
the  mind,  Springs  forth  first,  foUowed  by  the  subject.  In  such  informal  sentences  the 
predicate  adj.  may  even  assnme  the  form  of  an  attributive  adj. :  ^er  qvlU  ®regot  l 
These  are  the  ^vords  uttered  by  the  pastor  in  Halbe*sy2/^/u/as  he  looks  after  thei 
leceding  chaplain.  Here  the  noun  is  the  real  subject,  and  üie  attributive  adj.  the  real 
predicate. 

2.  The  predicate  complement  may  be : 
A.  A  noun : 

a.  In  the  nominative  after  intrans.  verbs  of  incomplete  predication 
(fein  to  be,  »erben  to  become,  l^leiben  to  remain,  l^eigen  to  be  calied, 
jiamed,  bünfen  to  seem,  fd^einen  to  seem,  erf^einen  to  appear),  or  afler 
the  passive  forms  of  the  transitives  (see  262.  III.  2.  A.  a)  which  take 
a  predicate  accusative  in  the  active :  <SofxaM  inax  ber  ®o^n  eined 
Silb^auerd.    3^  mutbe  ^o\x  if)ni  ein  Feigling  gefc^olten. 

JMfte,  After  such  verbs  as  laffen  fa  iet,  Ifteifen  to  bidy  command,  lehren  io  teach, 
jetfen,  &c.,  the  predicate  complement  of  the  dependent  intrans.  of  incomplete  predication 
IS  often  in  the  acc.  attracted  into  this  case  by  the  preceding  acc,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  principal  verb:  %a%  mtc^  beinen  grcunb  fein  (Wilden bruch's  König  Heinrich^  4,  5). 
Qr  (ieg  i^n  einen  ltt)rannen  treiben  (D.  Sanders).  In  earlier  periods  of  the  language 
the  acc.  here  was  more  common  than  the  nom.,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  still  the  case, 
except  after  legten,  but  at  present  the  more  natural  nom.  seems  to  be  gaining  upon  the  acc.  t 
Saffen  @ie  ben  trafen  bteftr  ©efanbte  fein  (Lessing).  £ag  ben  tDujlm  ^tt\,  ben 
^xxt\i\%\^  meinetnieden  i^r  J^cmvUce  fein— brtff)alb  bleibt  fie  bo<^  imntrr  bie  ©(^ulbige 
(Hartlebcn's  Rosmmantag^  3,  2).  QKiA  la§  ein  »über  Säget  bnrc^  ben  (Ufbel  fahren 
(Traeger).  Safftn  <Sie  xoi\^  in  3^teni  Xentpel  tveilen  ald  ein  frommer  SSeter,  aU  ein 
ergebener  SSere^rer  (King).  %t%x%  bu  iftn  ein  !Ktnf<ö  fein  (Meinhardt).  If,  however, 
the  predicate  complement  has  no  modifiers,  it  is  usually  in  the  nom. :  %a%  mi^  ^ert 
fein.  When  the  object  and  the  unmodified  predicate  are  the  same  word,  the  latter 
tisually  Stands  in  the  acc,  but  the  nom.  also  occurs  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rule :  8a§  ben  9lorrcn  9larren  fein.  2a§  bir  ben  SÄenfi^en  SRenfti^  fein  (Grillparzer's 
Min  treuer  Diener^  5). 

b,  The  predicate  noun  is  in  certain  cases  introduced  by  ald  or  the  •^ 
prepositions  für  (w.  acc.)  and  ju  (w.  dat.) : 

(i)  The  predicate  nom.  after  erfdjeincn  to  appear^  and  the  passive 
forms  of  anfeuert  to  look  ai^  bejjrü^en  to  greet,  betrauten  to  consider, 
ie^anbeln  to  treat,  and  all  others  (for  list  see  262.  III.  2.  A.  b)  which  in 
the  active  take  a  predicate  acc.  introduced  by  aU,  also  predicate 
äppositives  after  intransitives  of  complete  predication,  are  intro-. 
duced  by  alö,  which  here  denotes  identity^  oneness  with :  2)ie8  erf(!^ien 
Hnd  ald  ber  einjige  9(udn7eg.  (ix  ivirb  ald  ein  ^aitgenic^td  betrautet.  <Sr  wirb 
ald  tapferer  <&elb  gepriefen.  Jtommfl  bu  3U  und  ald  unfer  ffetnb  ober  unfer 
Oirtter? 

In  case  of  predicate  äppositives  the  ald  is  frequently  omitted  in 
poetry :  (Sin  geinb  fommfl  bu  jurüd  bcm  Drben  (Schiller).  This  is 
a  survival  of  early  N.H.G.,  which  did  not  yet  require  here  the  ald. 
In  certain  set  expressions  thi$  older  construction  is  also  still  pre* 
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served  in  prbse,  and  has  even  become  productive,  so  that  new 
expressions  are  formed  after  the  analogy  of  the  old  ones :  SBote 
(see  also  267, 2.  A)  laufen  to  go  on  an  errand,  ©eoatter  fitf^ 
to  stand  godfather,  bei  einem  Äinbe  $ate  flehen  to  become  Sponsor  for 
a  child  at  baptism,  Staut  j)e^en  to  stand  as  a  bride  before  the  altar, 
be  married,  9Robett  fi^n  or  pe^n  to  serve  as  an  artist's  model :  ffltm, 
eö  ijl  ein  ÄunPwerf,  ju  bem  ®ie  einfadj  «Wotett  flefeffen  ^aScn!  (Fulda*s 
Die  tvilde  Jagd,  3,  10).  In  case  of  SBad^e  flehen  to  stand guard  this 
construction  has  replaced  an  older  prepositional  one :  ih  sihe 
den  videlaere  an  der  schihwache  stän  {Nibelungenlied^  ^11^,  4)- 
Similarly  SBac^c  fijjen:  Sefto  pB«  ^  ^i«  2Ba*c  (Raabe's  Meister 
Autor,  chap.  xxiii).  Some  grammarians  feel  some  of  these 
articleless  nouns  as  cognate  accusatives  (see  267. 2.  A),  and  in  fact 
a  clear  acc.  form  is  sometimes  found:  „Sie  waren  oerreift?"  „3a,  bei 
einer  i^ic^te  in  D6erfcl?lefien  OJaten  geflanben"  (Paul  Keller's  IValdwinter^ 
IX).  On  the  other  hand  the  nom.  sing,  is  sometimes  used  with 
reference  to  more  than  one,  which  shows  that  the  noun  has  lost 
its  identity  and  has  entered  into  relations  with  the  verb  to  form 
a  Compound:  $ate  fte^en  foüten  ©ottfrieb  i?on  ®e^er  unb  ä^aior  s?ott 
®(!^irrmac^er  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer^  II).  The  same  result 
is  also  sometimes  indicated  here  by  thq  use  of  the  masc.  form  with 
i*eference  to  a  female :  S)enn  ber  ^lUe  ^atte  ein  ^ufeUö(^terc^en  bei  fic^,  ^ 
bem  fle  (i.  e.  %(^m^)  ^ate  flcftanben  (Storm's  In  St,  Jürgen), 

(2)  After  the  passive  forms  of  a  few  verbs  the  predicate  is  intro- 
duced  by  für  (with  acc.)  which  does  not  positively  affirm  complete 
and  absolute  identity  as  does  als,  but  only  equality,  and  hence 
denotes  that  something  is  considered  or  represented  as  able  or 
worthy  to  pass  for  the  thing  expressed  by  the  predicate :  @r  xciti 
für  einen  reiben  iD^ann  gehalten  He  is  regarded  as  a  rieh  man.  Some- 
times after  gelten  and  certain  passive  forms  für  and  ald  are  both  used 
with  ^he  same  verb,  either  with  the  same  or  with  a  different  shade 
of  meaning:  (5r  gilt  für  einen  or  alö  ein  S)id)ter  He  passes  for  a  poeL 
@r  n?irb  ald  ein  fJlaxx  or  für  einen  0larren  angefeuert  He  is  looked  upon  as 
a  fool.  Instead  of  the  acc.  here  after  für  we  often  find  the  gen, 
where  the  Substantive  is  in  fact  a  Substitute  for  a  predicate  adjective 
(see  268.  IV) :  ^r  gilt  arjtlic^  nic^t  für  erpen  SRauge«  (Fontane^s  £ß, 
chap.  xxiii).  Though  für  is  pretty  well  established  after  a  few  Verbs, 
especially  t^alten  and  erflären,  alö  is  in  general  the  favorite.  The 
passive  and  the  intransitive  active  constructions  with  für  and  ate  are 
not  so  common  as  the  transitive  active  one,  and  hence  the  use 
of  für  and  aU  is  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  active  construction 
described  in  262.  III.  2,  A«  €:  and  Note, 

Note,  The  two  particles  für  and  altf  are  closely  united  in  meaning,  and  benoe 
sometimes  it  is  forgotten  that  they  dlffer  in  fnnction,  aU  being  a  conjunction  and  fnt 
a  prep.  which  governs  the  acc,  and  accordingly  a  nom.  is  sometimes  loosely  aHowcd 
to  foUow  für  after  the  analogy  of  aU :  $iet  n)trb  a([gei»rin  ber  ®tanb)?ttnft  für  ett 
forrefter  (mstead  of  einen  fcrrehen)  ge^Uen  (National-Zeitong,  46, 15}. 

(3)  The  predicate  after  tt?erben  is  introduced  by  ju  with  the  dat 
if  it  is  desired  to  show  an  actual  or  desired  transformation  or 
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development  intö  the  State  indicated  by  the  predicate :  Siefe  fc^^onen 
•Hoffnungen  »urben  nu  SSaffer  These  fine  hopes  ended  in  smoke.  (St 
irurbe  jum  SBettler  He  became  a  be^ar,  S)er  StnaU  n?irb  jum  9^ann. 
If  it  is  the  iinished  State  or  condition  reached  or  to  be  reached 
rather  than  the  process  of  development  that  is  before  the  mind  the 
gu  drops  out :  @ie  voutU  ®d^auf^t(Ierin.  dt  njtrt  Jtaufmann  He  is  going 
to  be  a  merchant. 

c.  After  the  verb  fein  to  be,  more  rarely  after  toerben  io  become, 
fc^etnen  io  seem,  a  predicate  genitive  is  used  to  express  several  ideas 
also  found  in  the  attributive  gen.,  namely,  qualify,  origin,  and  ini 
choice  language  possession,  or  the  first  two  of  these  ideas,  and  also 
that  oitnaterialy  and  sometimes  the  parittive  idea  may  be  expressed 
by  a  prep.  phrase  (see  263.  IV):  3c^  bin  gan}  S^rer  fl^einung  I  am 
quite  of  your  opinion.  £)arü6er  fann  man  t^erfc^iebener  ^)(uftc^t  fein. 
aöir  flnb  gleichen  ^Uterd  yie  are  of  the  same  age.  ®eien  @ie  guter 
S)ingf  Be  of  good  cheer«  (Sx  ifl  anbern  ®inned  gen^orben  He  has 
changed  his  mind.  ^Ifo  bu  Bifl  n^irflic^  bed  ®Iau6end,  ^i^ael  ^ättt  feinen 
fel^nU^eren  Sßunf^  Qti^abt,  aU  feinen  ®i(  im  {Rei^Stag  lodjuiverben?  (Suder« 
mann's  Es  lebe  das  Leben,  p.  40).  @o  fonnte  fl^ommfen  glauben,  baß  iäf 
mit  Unrecht  gegen  i^n  anfam^fe,  tcä^renb  i^  natürlid)  ber  ÜSerjeugung  n?ar 
unb  nccb  beute  btn^  bafi  iä)  gum  SBiberfpru^  ber^flic^tet  voax  (Otto  Seeck's 
Zur  Charakteristik  Mommsens,  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Jan.  1904). 
JTaiifaler  Statur  ifl  au(^  for,  mte  ed  j[e|t  gebraucht  »irb  in  to  leave  (start, 
sail)  for,  to  long  (wish)  for,  eager  for,  inbem  ein  ju  errei^enbed  ^\Af  ein 
Qvctd  ald  ber  ©runb  einer  ilättgfeit  ober  eined  $en}u|tfeindjuftanbed  gebaut 
irirb  (Franzis  Shakespearegrammatik,  p.  212).  3«weifen,  wenn  er  fc^Ied^ter 
lüaitne  irar,  bebanbelte  er  i^n  aUerbingd  irie  einen  Safaten  (Beyerlein's  Jena 
oder  Sedan  ?,  viii).  S)ad  9}er^ditnid  )rar  ntd^t  berart,  baf  ed  3o^anna 
gro§e  aierlrgen^ett  i^erurfad^t  l^ätte.  3c^  Bin  »iüend  ed  ju  tun  I  am  dis- 
posed,  intend  to  do  it.  S)ad  ifl  mir  einerlei  (126.  i.  a)  That  is  all 
the  same  to  me.  S!)a8  ifl  fo  8te(^tend  That  is  according  to  law.  ®ie 
ivaren  beutfc^en  Urfprungd.  So  gebet  bem  Keifer  |  xqqA  bed  Jteiferd  ifl  |  bnb 
®otte  I  itad  @)otted  ifl  (Matt.  xxii.  21).  3c^  tu',  wad  i(^  muf ,  ber  3(udgang 
ifl  ©otted  (HebbeFs  Agnes  Bemauer,  4,  4).  S)ringt  in  bie  Käufer,  n^aö 
il^r  barin  finbet,  |  grauen  unb  hinter,  @^ä^,  ^M  unb  ®ut,  |  ifl  ber 
@oIbaten  (Wildenbruch's  König  Laurin,  5,  14).  Unb  »effen  flnb  bie 
fd>oiien  SBlumen,  bie  Cu^  gegeniiber  bie  Senfler  fc^müden?  (Herr's  Der 
König  der  Bemina,  V).  ffienn  er  nn^  bamalö  üfcerfaflen  t)ätu,  fo  wären 
nrir  ciUt  M  il!obed  gen^efen  If  he  had  fallen  upon  us  at  that  time  we 
should  all  have  been  doomed.  S)ad  ifl  meinet  Slmted  (Suttner's  Im 
Berghause,  p.  54)  That  is  my  duty,  my  work.  Gr  ifl  bon  9lbel  He 
is  of  noble  birth.  S)ie  @a(^e  ifl  )7on  gro|er  Sic^tigfeit.  Seien  ®te  o^ne 
9urd^t.  (Sr  ifl  bon  f^Iec^ter  <&erfunft.  3)er  Xi^^  ifl  oon  «^otj.  (Sr  ifl  von 
benen  (one  of  these  men),  bie  i^r  ©elüBbe  l^ialten  (Freytag). 

An  objective  predicate  genitive  of  quality  is  used  after  mad^n  to 
tnake,  geigen  to  shaw,  &c. :  3ebenfaQd  rechne  nic^t  barauf,  mic^  anberen 
€inned  ju  ma^en  (Fontane's  Frau  Jenny,  xii). 

The  gen.  is  quite  common  in  the  categories  mentioned  above  in 
such  expressions  as  those  given  in  the  illustrative  examples  and 
other  similar  ones,  but  in  general  it  cannot  be  freely  used.    In 
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poetry,  however,  it  is  often  employed  where  in  piain  prose  it  would 
be  replaced  by  t)on  with  the  dat. :  dii^aUtf}  tfl  meined  StammtS,  mriid 
®efci;Ie^td  unb  dtaitgd  (Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  i,  2).  fDad  fc^icacf^  9f 
fc^lec^t,  fo  irie  ed  geirö^nlic!^  genannt  itir^  |  jttgte  ft^^  ta^firr  unb  mdi^tig 
unb  gcijcntrdrtigcn  ©et^ed  (Goethe's  H.  u.  Z).,  vi,  102-103).  The 
possessive  gen.  is,  aside  from  certain  set  expressions,  found  only 
in  rather  choice  language,  and  is  replaced  in  coUoquial  speech  bj 
gehören  with  dat. :  2)ad  «&aud  gebort  meinem  Sreinibe. 

B.  The  predicate  complement  may  be  an  adjective  or 
participle : 

a.  In  the  nominative  after  intransitives  of  incomplete  predicadoQ 
and  passives,  now  usually  without  grammatical  forms  except  in 
the  Superlative  (see  U2.  i) :  @ie  ifl  f(^ön.  Sic  f^eint  Betrübt.  5)a*  \^ 
rü^renb.  RqlxX  ifl  ber  jüngjle.  ^r  u^urbe  tot  gefc^Iagen.  Here  also  be- 
longs  the  perfect  participle  in  the  Compound  tenses  of  intransi- 
tives that  are  conjugated  with  fein  :  ©r  i|l  gefommen. 

A  noun  is  often  used  in  the  predicate  with  the  force  of  an 
adjective,  indicating  a  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  person  or 
thing  which  it  represents :  @eine  (Fulda's)  legten  ©tücfe  l^i^en  .  3ugeiiN 
freunbe"  unb  „«^eroilrat**;  jene«  ifl  troj  guter  (Irfinbung  bur^n?eg  StumentM« 
Äabel6utg  (Bartel's  Die  deutsche  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart,  p.  256).  5hi 
6i|l  bo(^  bie  geSorene  alte  3ungfcr  (Fontane's  Effi,  chap.  i)  You  are  a 
regulär  old  maid. 

Note  I.  If  it  is  desired  not  simply  to  predicate  a  oeitain  quality  of  the  snbject, 
but  to  assign  it  to  a  definite  class  of  objects  or  ideas,  tlie  predicate  adi.  is  preceded  bf 
ein  or  negatively  fein,  and  is  inflected:  JDiefe  Äir^e  ifl  fanet  (sour),  but  eine  fanert 
(a  sour  kind).  !Dad  @remp(ar,  ba^  i($  beiogen  (procured)  ^^t^,  u>ar  ein  (|ebiuibnic#. 
IDiefe  ([anje  %x^^t  iji  eine  rein  &|i^(tif(^e.  2)ee  @enu$  bat)cn  tfl  ntebr  tvx  ^unli^^r,  fctn 
rein  getüiaer.  Usage,  however,  goes  farther,  and  employs  also  this  co&stniction  as  a 
xnore  empnatic  form  of  predication  than  the  simple  miinflected  adjective :  %vt  9lnfngmid 
toae  bebeutenb,  or  more  emphatically  eine  Bebentenbe.  In  the  pl.  ein  of  coorse  diops 
out :  IDie  Seiflungen  n^aren  gang  ^ertJorragenbe.  This  favorite  constniction  has  its  roots 
in  part  in  the  natural  tendency  to  generalize  rather  than  make  a  specific  piedicatioB. 
Thus  also  in  English  we  often  prefer  Heisa  kind-heartedfeUaw  to  He  is  kind-kearUL 
The  predicate  noun  is  not  ne^ed  in  the  German,  as  the  inflected  aiticle  or  adjecdve 
suggests  it.  In  part  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  this  constructton  lies  in  the  £act  that  iis 
use  is  necessary  in  the  groups  in  (i),  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  in  Note  a,  below,  and  btf 
spread  from  these  groups  to  others. 

Note  2,  Some  adjectives  are  principally  used  attribntively,  and  axe  not  commady 
nsed  as  predicate  complements  except  in  ]>oetry,  but  of  course  can  be  used  attributive^ 
in  the  predicate :  (1)  Many  derivatives  in  if(|j  and  lid^ :  biebifc^  thievish,  nd6tli9 
nightly.  Not  ^it  Suramntenfunft  n>ar  nä^tlid^,  but  eine  nä^tlic^e  (3nfammenfvflft 
understood).  (2)  Adjectives  in  en,  em  made  from  names  of  materials :  golben  golden, 
l^ö(|em  wooden.  In  elevated  diction  and  in  figurative  language,  however,  these  adjec- 
tives are  also  used  in  the  predicate;  see  246.  II.  3. f.  (3)  Adjectives  in  ig  dernred 
from  adverbs  of  time  and  place :  Iftetttig  0/  to-äay,  from  j^eute ;  bamalij)  rfthiU  Orne^ 
from  bamalö ;  bortig  ofthat  place,  from  bcrt.  Not  JDiefe  3eitung  ift  ^tefio.  but  3)itf 
ifl  bie  l^ieftge  ßeitnng  This  is  the  newspaper  of  this  place.  (4)  All  superlatives  utd. 
the  comparatives  in  117.  a,  all  of  which  require  an  article  before  them,  tiie  noon  beiag 
expressed  or  understood :  Not  Jtart  itl  iüngfl,  but  ber  iüngjle.  ^ie  ))orbeni  Sinunr 
the  front  rooms.  ^ied  {tnb  bie  9orbern  Sintmer.  (5)  Verbal  nouns,  espedaUy  tho« 
in  ung,  do  not  usually  take  a  predicate  adjective,  as  the  idea  of  conditio«!  or  State 
whid^  lies  in  the  uninnected  predicate  adjective  ill  accords  with  that  of  activity  oon> 
tained  in  the  verbal  noun.  In  this  case  the  attributive  form  is  used  :  2)ie  Sßerireitssj 
brd  ^ud^tf  ifl  eine  fd^neUe.    iDie  Slu^nüftung  ber  SBagen))l&t(  Ü^  (iji^  gering^    (6)  A 
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present  paitxciple  can  only  be  med  in  the  predicate  when  it  has  the  force  of  an  adjec* 
tive ;  see  182.  i.  A.  ^.  It  cannot  now  as  formerly  be  uaed  here  with  pnre  verbal  foroe. 
It  can,  however,  be  freely  used  in  the  predicate  as  elaewhere  in  attributive  form :  ^aß 
^ange  Sßerfa^tm  ift  ein  burd^au«  ben  ©efet^ra  iviberrpre^enbed.  IDi«  ®pra4e  bfö  ^nd^e 
tft  eine  flarc,  einfache  unb  anacmein  «erfiänblid^e,  vom  ^etirn  fcmmcnbe  unb  gum 
j^tt\tn  ^c^enbe.  3m  dangen  i{t  ta$  fBtxt  freilid^  fein  ben  Stgenftanb  erf^opfenbetf. 
The  constructions  (6)  and  (6)  find  little  favonr  with  certain  grammarians.  The  oppo- 
nents  of  these  constmctions  recommend  that  the  predicate  adjective  or  participle  be 
Teplaced  by  a  verb :  IDaö  S3u((  Iftat  ftc^  f^neff  t>erbreitet.  IDad  gange  93erfa^ren  ioiber« 
fpric^t  bnrcl^autf  ben  (Üefe^n.  The  use  of  the  predicate  adjective  and  paxticiple  is, 
however,  widesprcad  and  easily  explained  by  the  tendency  described  toward  the  doie 
QtNote  ly  above. 

Note  3.  On  the  other  band,  a  nmnber  of  adjectives  can  ooly  be  used  as  a  predicate 
complement ;  see  111.  7.  c, 

.  &•  In  the  nom.  as  predicate  appositive ;  see  104.  2.  A.  & 
c.  Instead  of  the  simple  nom.  construction  the  predicate  is  in 
certain  instances,  as  in  case  of  nouns,  introduced  by  ald  and  fürt 
(Er  ()tlt  ald  ber  6efte  9on  aOen.    Cr  irurbe  für  unn^ürbtg  erflört  He  was 
pronounced  unworthy. 

C.  The  predicate  complement  may  be  a  pronoun  in  the  nom« : 
^tn  ®Iü(f  i{l  meine«.  (Er  bleibt  berfelbe.  fDad  $ferb  tfl  ein  ^dugetier ;  ber 
aSoIfifc!^  ifl  e«  (129. 2.  C.  (4))  aud^. 

n.  In  Swiss  dialect  the  personal  pronouns  are  frequently  in  the  acc.  when 
nsed  as  predicate :  ^etb  3i)r  t^n  ehtKi  felbfl?  (J.  Gotthelt's  UUder  Pächter,  76). 
@e^t,  ba  tfl  tt  i^n  ja  felber  (Spitteler's  Conrad,  p.  52).  Compare  with  populsur 
English :  //  is  me,  us* 

D.  An  Infinitive : 

a.  As  a  predicate  or  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  predicate 
after  the  verbs  enumerated  in  186.  B.  1. 1.  6 :  (Er  bleibt  flehen. 

6.  As  a  predicate  with  ju,  with  the  force  of  a  gerundive ;  see 
180.  A. 

£.  An  adverb :  Sie  S^ule  ifl  aud.    !£)ie  ^iir  ifl  jiu 

F.  A  clause :  !£)u  biß  ntc^t  me^r,  &er  ^u  toar^  9lic^t  ieber  f^eint, 
liHid  er  \% 

Agreement  betwten  Subject  and  Predicate* 

263.  The  predicate  agrees  with  the  subject  in  number,  and 
where  it  is  possible  in  person,  gender,  and  case. 


I.  Number. 

I.  If  the  subject  is  singuIar,  the  verb  is  also  sing. :  SDad  fletnfte 
i&aar  itirft  feinen  Schatten. 

a,  Often  in  speaking  to  and  sometimes  also  of  persons  of 
relatively  higher  social  or  official  Standing,  the  verb  is  in 
the  pl.,  though  the  subject  is  in  the  sing.  :  ©eneral  992anteuffe( 
fd^reibt  mir  eben,  baß  (Seine  9Raiefldt  ber  Jlöniij  bie  (Snabe  fte^abt  l(;aben, 
S)ir  biefe  Su^j^eidbnund  ju  )>erlet^en  (Moltke  an  den  Neffen  Henry, 
März  1864).     Seine  SRaießät  ber  S&n\%  ^aben  ^((leranabigfl  fltrupt, 
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ben  (£ifenba^nfe!tet&ten  ©olbammer  in  ^aUt  a.  (&.  unb  l^rmme  in  SScifcn« 
fetd  Ui  bent  Übertritt  in  tfn  0tu^e{lanb  ben  S^arafter  ald  Stec^nungdrat 
ju  berlei^en  {Vossische  Zeitung,  No.  55,  1903).  (5w.  (euer)  (Reellen} 
ttoQen  bergeil^en  Your  excellency  will  be  so  kind  as  to  pardon.  ()tt 
(Sbit^)  ©ndbiged  Sräulein  l^atten  mir  boc^  üerfproc^en,  mir  bad  Ie|te  iBtIb 
JU  jeigen,  bag  Sie  gemalt  l^aben  (Fülda*s  Das  verlorene  Paradies^  1, 
3).  SBoHen  «ißfrr  JTommerjienrat  ivirflic^  biefe  S^a^t  noc^  jurücffa^en? 
(Hartleben's  Rosenmontag,  2.  3,  where  a  first  lieutenant  addresses 
respectfully  a  visiting  '  Kommerzienrat ').  fDie  gnädige  grrau  ftnb 
ausgefahren  (language  of  a  servant)  My  mistress  has  gone  out 
driving.  It  is  difficult  to  defirie  ilsage  here  accurately.  Sturdy 
independent  natures  resist  this  servile  style,  while  others,  as  on  the 
one  band  servants,  and  on  the  other  band  persons  that  move  in 
circles  dominated  by  ofGcial  or  social  formalities,  employ  it  to  show 
tbeir  respect  and  deference  to  superiors,  or  use  it  in  general  as  a 
mere  tnark  ot  esteem  or  politeness.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  mock- 
respectful  tonei  «&err  Doftor  rourben  ba  (ote(^i|tert  (Goethe*s  Faust^ 

'•3523)-  . 
b,  If  the  bied,  bad,  iened,  ed,  or  n^elc^ed  used  in  expressions  of 

identity  is  subject,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  predicate.    See  128.  A, 

a ;  129. 2.  C.  (i)  and  251.  3.  A ;  141.  9.  a ;  148.  a. 

€.  The  grammatical  subject  ed^  has  no  influence  over  the  number, 
the  verb  ägreeing  with  the  logical  subject :  &  gogen  brei  iBurf4((it) 
woffi  über  ben  0t^ein» 

a.  If  a  subject  in  the  sing,  is  associated,  by  means  of  the  preps. 
mit  wiih,  famt  together  with,  nebfl  along  with,  auf  upon,  nac^  afier,  with 
other  words  which  logically  though  not  formally  constitute  a  pait 
of  the  Subjekt,  the  verb  is  in  the  sing. :  S)ad  ®(^iff  famt  ber  Sabung 
unb  !0^annfd^aft  ging  gu  ®runbe.  ÜRofed  nebfl  feinem  SBruber  3(aron  {Heg  auf 
ben  SBerg  ®inai.  @(^Iag  auf  @(^Iag  folgte.  @tn  Stag  na^  bem  anbem 
i?erfhi(^.  The  pl.  is  also  sometimes  found  after  the  first  three  of 
these  prepositions  in  accordance  with  older  usage  as  explained  in 
229.  2,  under  mh^,  b, 

e,  \i  the  predicate  noun  is  in  the  plural,  the  verb  is  usually 
attracted  into  agreement  with  it  rather  than  witli  the  subject,  even 
though  the  latter  is  in  the  sing. :  S^^ein  atted  ftnb  meine  «ftinber.  VM, 
wad  bu  anbringfl  (bring  forwara),  finb  nur  leere  (Sntfc^ulbigungen.  9^ein 
Umgang  ivaren  bie  SBauernjiungen  M  benachbarten  ^orfed  unb  beffen  ^fatiec 
(C.  F.  Meyer).  But  we  also  find  the  verb  in  the  sing.,  where  the 
pl.  predicate  noun  is  feit  as  containing  the  idea  of  a  roass  or  fixed 
amount :  @lne  «Krone  if)  (or  flnb)  je^n  9)Mr!  (Sütterlin's  Die  deutsdu 
Sprache,  p.  327).  If  the  subject  is  plural  and  the  predicate  is 
Singular,  the  verb  may  agree  either  with  the  subject  or  predicate, 
more  commonly  with  the  former:  ©erötete  %ugen  ftnb  ein  3^i(^ 
innerer  (Erregung.  fDte  C^inwo^ner  biefer  @egenb  iß  ein  eigentiimUf^r  ®<iylag 
bon  a^enfd^en  (Engelien's  Grammatik  der  neuhochdetäschen  Spradu, 
5th  ed.,  p.  373). 

/.  If  the  subject  is  sing,  in  form  but  has  several  adjective  modifiers 
which  do  not  qualify  the  one  thing  but  each  a  dinerent  thing,  the 
verb  is  in  the  pl. :  3)ie  nörbli^e  unb  füblic^e  <6dlfte  fc^inen  unter  (^ri<^ 
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SBreitegraben  ungefälör  Wefel6e  (Srbfrimnwwng  barjuWeten  The  northern  and 
southem  hemispheres  appear  to  have  about  the  same  curvature  on 
the  same  parallels. 

g.  A  coUective  noun  or  houn  of  tnultitude  in  the  sing,  now 
usually  requires  the  verb  in  the  sing. :  Da«  »&eer  ifl  loerfammelt.  5)a3 
Heine  93olf  lief  oorauö.  The  earlier  part  of  the  period  was  not  so 
completely  under  the  domination  of  grammatical  rule  as  the 
present  Luther  frequently  uses  the  plural  here,  or  places  the 
first  verb  in  the  sing,  and  all  foUowing  ones  in  the  plural :  W>tv  bad 
aSold  fo  (153.  5)  ireti  ®ott  fenneu  |  ireritn  flc^  ermannen  (Dan.  xi.  32). 
Q3nb  aUed  itriegduold  bad  U^  jnt  n^ar  joc^  l^tnauff  |  onb  tratten  [^]erju  |  vntf 
famen  gegen  bie  Stab  (Josh.  viii.  11).  The  plural  of  a  verb  still  occurs 
here  in  the  classical  period,  but  much  more  rarely :  9Bte  eine  rafenbe 
a^enge  mit  @täben,  fätUtn,  jammern,  Weitem,  <Stri(fen  \)tx]if)tn,  \)on  n;enig 
aßewaffheten  be^ileitet,  erfl  Staptütn,  Jlir^en  unb  i^Idfier  anfallen,  bie  Qlnba^tigeit 
Verjagen  (Goethe's  Egmont,  1, 2).  In  our  time  the  plural  here  is  quite 
rare  in  the  literary  language,  and  perhaps  only  found  in  a  relative 
clause  referring  back  to  a  collective  noun,  where  it  is  also  rare : 
Chtblic^  teilte  ftd^  bad  fSolt  in  eine  xaufjttt  Partei,  itel(^e . . .  gerne  nunmel^r 
naij^gel^olt  l^ätten,  rtai,  toit  fte  meinten,  Bei  ber  C^roberung  bed  Sanbec^  Derfäumt 
tvorben  unb  bie  3talier  für  i^xtn  ](|eimlid^en  «6a$  mit  offener  ©en^alt  ju  flrafett 
tt^tffxttn  (Felix  Dahn's  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom).  The  older  freedom 
of  usage  here  is  preserved  in  English  :  The  Council  is  or  are  ofthe 
opinion  that,  &c. 

If,  however,  a  noun  in  the  gen.  pL,  or  a  dat  pl.  after  »on,  or 
an  appositive  in  the  pL  follows  the  collective  noun,  the  verb  iiiay 
be  in  the  pl. :  Dort  l^atten  f!(^  eine  SDIafle  c^ineftfc^er  ^ud^tt^erfaufer 
angefaminelt.  (£ine  9(nja^I  9on  Sßeamten  flnb  jufammen  getreten.  (Sine 
92enge  9(pfel  lagen  unter  bem  SBaume.  Also  the  Singular  can  be  used 
here,  and  in  general  the  rule  can  be  laid  down  that  the  use  of  the 
sing,  and  pl.  depends  upon  whether  the  subject  presents  itself  to 
the  mind  in  the  form  of  a  closed  mass  or  group,  or  as  individuals  s 
C^in  €c^n3arm  dienen  flog  auf,  but  <Sine  Stenge  4afen  trurben  gefc^offeit 
(one  at  a  time).  Unb  qlw  einer  ®telle  bed  UferS  lagen  eine  Sü^affe  Jliefelf^eine 
(Wildenbruch's  Neid^  p.  90).  Später  erfc^ienen  noc^  eine  SD^enge  anberer 
SBefuc^er  (W.  Hegeler's  Pastor  Klinghammer,  p.  17).  (Sin  ®(^od  ÄreBfe 
foflete  einen  Pfennig  (Fontane's  Frau  Jenny,  chap,  7),  Unter  ber  bren« 
iienben  Sl^ittagdfonne  fam  ein  Xxvcip'p  S&auernburfc^en  bie  Sanbfha^e  ^erauf 
(R.  Huch's  Vita  somnium  breve,  1,  p.  127). 

JV^/^  I.  In  the  case  of  ein  $aar,  ein  IDuf^enb  there  is  a  difTerence  of  meanin|f 
involved,  the  pl.  verb  denoting  an  indefinite  number,  the  sing,  an  exact  number — tivo, 
twetve :  (5in  ^aat  (a  few)  ^äufrr  finb  abgebrannt,  but  ^Drangen  toartet  ein  $aar  auf 
bie  Xrauung.  <Sd  famen  und  ein  fDu|^nb  (a  number)  ^ufaren  entgegen,  bot  ^aa 
^u^enb  Zigarren  foflet  i  9)?arf. 

JVoie  2,  The  indefinite  nnmerals  ))te(,  toentg,  mel^r,  and  genu^  were  in  early  N.H.G. 
«sed  as  sing,  neuter  snbstantives,  often  with  a  dependent  partitive  gen.,  and  accord- 
ingly  when  nsed  as  subject  could  have  a  sing,  verb  even  thongh  the  referenoe  was 
to  a  number  ofpersons  or  things,  while  later  usage  requires  here  quite  uniformly 
a  plural  verb :  2öenn  ber  gewebten  t>iel  ijl  |  fretoet  fidp  bad  »old  (Proverbs  xxix.  a),  but 
Aber  biefem  (Rufe  folgten  beute  nur  »enig  [see  139. 3./,  Note]  (Fontane's  Q**ittf 
chap.  6).    Luther  also  employed  the  plural  here :  ®intema(  ft($'0  oiel  )»uter)9unben 
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(abnt  (Luke  i  i).    Senn  c«  ftnb  oiet  falfc^cr  $ro))](etcti  ausgegangen  ts  ^te  Sc& 

(i  John  iv.  i). 

mtliX  aii  ein  +  a  sing,  snbject  ina3r  be  used  with  a  sing,  or  pl.  verb  :  SSe^t  olS  eis 
8fa((  ift  befonnt,  or  (Si  jtnb  mel^c  a(d  ein  %ali  befannt.    The  smg.  is  moxe  common. 

A.  iRic^td  ate  before  a  pl.  noun  is  always  found  with  a  pl.  verb  as 
it  simply  has  the  force  of  nur :  eine  %aixit,  in  n:elcl^  ntc^td  ald  0lä^naMa 
gemacht  n?erben. 

2.  If  the  subject  is  pL,  or  if  there  are  several  subjects,  the  vetb 
is  pl. :  S)ie  Jtint)er  6ebürfen  Ux  3(uf)ic^t.  ®ut  unb  @i|re  ^erutögeii  t)M  übn 
bie  Üßenfd^en. 

a.  If  there  are  several  sing,  subjects,  the  verb  moy  agree  with  the 
nearest  one,  provided  it  does  not  thus  stand  afler  them  all,  in  which 
case  it  is  usually  pl. :  Sßein  Sßrubct  fommt  ^eute  unb  meine  Sc^Tocfler,  but 
SD'^ein  üBiuber  unb  meine  ©c^wefiet  fommen  l^eute.  9lu  aber  hltibt  @ianf»  | 
«Hoffnung  |  iitU  \  biefe  bTe4(i  Cor.  xüL  13V  S^it  {Ra^el  unbStut^  fam^^err 
Srnfl  $a))i>]|^off  unb  fein  9(nnc^n(Raabe).  There  is  nowastrongtendency 
here  to  use  the  plural  in  accordance  with  strict  formal  principles :  Sit 
lagen  ber  Xauffcfyein,  ber  $a$  unb  ber  S^otenfc^ein  i^rer  S^utter  (Schubin's 
Refugium  peccaiorum,  III).  The  verb  must,  however,  be  in  the 
sing.,  even  when  it  foUows  the  different  subjects,  if  for  any  reason  it 
is  expressly  desired  to  associate  the  activity  implied  in  the  verb 
with  each  subject  separately,  as,  for  instance,  to  denote  consecu* 
tiveness,  to  indicate  a  contrast,  or  to  present  the  subjects  as 
individuals  :  3)a  liebet  jtc^'d  fti^n;anenn)d§,  |  unD  ein  %cm  und  ein 
glänjenber  0laden  wirb  Wo§  (Schiller's  Der  Taucher)  There  out  of 
the  water  something  white  as  a  swan  raises  itself  and  an  arm  is 
seen  and  then  a  glittering  neck.  S)er  ^ron,  ju  beffen  {Rechten  ber  9taja, 
i^m  gegenüber  meine  SBentgfeit  ^la%  nafjm  The  throne  at  the  right  of 
which  the  rajah  seated  himself  and  opposite  to  him  my  humble  seif. 
ff^IBo^rr  aber  bann  bie  beiben  Jtinber?"  „3c^  »ei§  nut^  ba§  ed  ein  Stnaht  un^ 
ein  aDiöbcben  ifl  von  etwa  ac^t  unb  je^n  Sauren  "  (Ertl's  Der  Handschuh}. 

b,  If  the  subjects  are  in  part  sing.,  in  part  pl.,  the  verb  if  pL 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  will  not  follow  a  sing,  subject,  or  if  the 
sing,  verb  be  preferred  it  should  precede  a  sing,  subject :  2)aÄ  alte 
Sieben  (Thebes)  unb  feine  ^titnuner  ?tnb  taufenbmal  befc^rieben  irorben.  9n 
ber  einen  ®eite  flanben  mehrere  (Stühle,  ein  5ttfcl^  unb  ein  ®effel,  or  %n  bei 
einen  ®ette  ftanb  ein  Xi\äi,  ein  <SeffeI  unb  mehrere  (Stül^Ie.  9Ber  u?etf ,  ob  ntcbt 
morgen  fti^on  bein  innigt^ed  Seinen  ba^in  ge^t,  ed  möge  f^^  Sc^nsefrl  uiib 
Duaberfleine  auf  bie  ^eilne^mer,  bie  ^itn;irfenben  an  beiner  großen  Seiet 
](|erabregnen  (Raabe's  Der  DräumUng^  XIII).  S)a  n^aren  £ärm  unb  Sah^i 
Itnfrieben  unb  böfe,  drgerliti^e  ©eFu^ter  (id.). 

r.  In  the  case  that  several  co-ordinate  5ii];^gWar  subjects  are  feit 
as  forming  a  distinct  collective  idea,  a  close  union  or  oneness  ol 
idea,  the  sing,  verb  may  be  used  :  <&aud  unb  <6of  iji  oerfauft.  2ob  un^ 
S)anf  fei  bem  «&errn.  S^reube  unb  Subel  fij^adt  und  entgegen.  3lrm  itnb  dlci(^ 
ift  (or  finb)  im  5i:obe  gleic^,  but  always  £)ie  9(rmen  unb  bie  0tei(l^en  finb  im 
^obe  glelcb.  S^a,  na,  ba  fie^t  man  n^ieber  mal,  ba§  Qtlter,  (Srfal^rung  unb 
©rämlic^feit  ni^t  )>or  Sor^eit  fc^ü^t  (Raabe's  Der  Lar,  p.  150).  6« 
famen  i^age,  wx  benen  bie  9Ubeit,  bie  ®orge  ju  "oxtX  unb  ju  gro^  xtax  (R.  Voss's 
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Psyche,  chap.  7).  Sr  fagte,  ba$  i^m  bafür  meine  Stellung  unb  meine  3ufunft 
»iel  )u  fc^r  am  ^erjen  liege  (M.  Dreyer's  Der  Probekandidat,  p.  22). 
@ie  betraten  bie  J^aferne,  aud  ber  ®tgnal6lafen,  £drnt  unb  pfeifen  ertonte 
(Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer,  XLIII).  Two  subjects  can  express 
a  oneness  of  idea  if  the^r  are  opposites  or  complements  of  each 
other,  and  thus  show  one  idea  in  all  its  ränge  of  meanings  from  the 
two  extremes :  Skil  id^  neig,  n^ad  ein  guter  ^anbel  nid^t  61o§  t^or  ®ott, 
fonbern  aud;  t)or  ben  a^enfd^en  Bebeutet  unb  ba$  ®(ü(t  unb  Unglüc!  baran  ^angt 
(Fontane's  Quitt^  chap.  7).  (Sd  foQte  S^eer  unb  Sanb  nt^t  (Stnem  bienen 
(Schiller's  Wallenstetns  Tod,  1,  5).  S)ed  6Deln  3Bi>rt  unb  ^Tat  fUngt  no(^ 
na^^  3a:^ren  luieter.  Of  course  the  verb  is  in  the  pl.  if  such  words  are 
considered  separately :  fDenn  ^ier  |lnb  Siecht  unb  Unrecht  na^  i^envanbt 
(Goethe's  Tasso,  2, 4).  ® ut  unb  B5fe  fheiten  irunberlt^  in  bir  (Frenssen's 
Das  Heimatsfest,  3,  i). 

Opposed  to  the  usage  described  above  is  a  formal  principle  which 
requires  strict  grammatical  agreement :  Unaudlöfcf^lic^er  ©roll  unb  ©ram 
erfiittten  {eben  ^^nfel  il^rer  ®eele  (Isolde  Kurz's  Das  Vermäcktnis  der 
Tante  Susahne). 

The  sing,  is  also  used  in  case  of  a  general  or  indefinite  reference  : 
«Reiner  un^  feine  Bleibe  baBetm  (Rose^er).  S)iefen  l^ier  mu^te  wo^l  lebet 
unb  lebe  fc^dn  finben  (Spielhagen's  Freigeboren,  p.  148). 

(L  li  3.  Single  pl.  subject  or  several  sing,  or  pL  subjects  are  feit 
as  forming  the  idea  of  a  firm  mass  or  fixed  amount,  the  verb  is 
in  the  sing. :  (S0  »urbe  nur  fünf  $rojent  (96.  4.  i)  ber  schaffe  gerettet.^ 
IG  ^4^fennig  (96. 4.  i)  ift  mel^r  ald  5  Pfennig.  (Sin  «kilo  unb  327  ©ramm  ift 
(not  ftnb)  genug.  S^teimal  jwei  ift  )>ier.  3wei  Sßarf  unb  nocf;  2  S^ar!  ftnb 
or  ift  4  aWarf.  ^vctx  3!aler  unb  4  ©rofdjen  flnb  or  ift  genug.  Here  the  pl. 
of  the  verb  is  used  wherever  instead  of  the  conception  of  oneness 
the  idea  of  two  or  more  distinct  Units  of  the  same  order  occur  to 
the  mind,  but  not  if  one  unit  of  one  order  and  a  number  of  a  lower 
Order  (as  in  the  third  example)  are  used  and  the  reference  is  to 
a  firm  mass. 

e.  In  case  several  subjects  are  followed  by  a  neut.  pronoun 
which  refers  to  the  previously  mentioned  subjects  collectively  or 
distributively,  the  verb  is  in  the  sing. :  3)ie  Öffnungen  bet  3U\xtx,  ble 
foliben  (Stellen  bcrfelben,  bie  Pfeiler,  ieteS  l^atte  feinen  Befonbern  S^arafter. 
@eine  fortgefe^te  91ufmerffam!ett,  o^ne  baf  er  jubringli^  gewefeu  n?äre ;  fein 
treuer  Seiftanb  Bei  oerfd^iebenen  unangenehmen  SufäQen;  fein  gegen  i^re 
(Sltern  jn^ar  audgef))roc^ened,  bo^  tul^iged  unb  nur  ^offhungdiooQed  SDerBen, 
ba  fte  freilid^  no^  fe^r  iung  n?ar :  bad  atted  na^m  fte  für  il^n  ein. 

/.  In  connection  with  the  conjunctions  ober  or,  entroebet  —  ober 
either — or,  »eber  —  nod?  neitker — nor,  fowol^l  —  aU  both  —  and,  as 
well —  as,  nic^t  allein  (or  BloJ  or  nur)  —  fonbern  aud^  not  only — but  also, 
nid^t  fon?o]^l  —  aU  bielme^r  not  so  nrnch  —  as,  be^leic^en  likewise,  n:te 
auc^  as  also,  and,  teiU  —  teil«  parily  —  partly,  &c.,  the  different 
subjects  are  usually  considered  sin^ly  and  hence  the  verb  agrees 
with  one  of  them — the  next  one  to  it — and  is  understood  with  the 
others:  SBerben  3^r  ©ruber  unb  31^re  ©cBwefter  fommen?  9^ein,  Beibe 
fdnnen  fie  ni^t  fommen,  aber  iebenfadd  )i?irb  mein  ©ruber  ober  meine 
®c^n:efter  fommen.    @on:o^l  meine  ®c^n;eftern  n?ie  aut^  mein  ©ruber  wirb 
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f ommen  or  more  smoothly  ©oioo^I  tnetnr  ®$wefiem  tretbo;  fommm,  tcit 
a\i^  mein  SBruber.  inid^t  aücin  mein  9Bruber,  fonbem  aud^  meine  <&^tce^ 
»irb  f ommem  0licl^t  mein  Sruber  f ommt^  fonbern  meine  &äfvotfktt.  0h<^ 
meine  Sßrüber,  fonberh  meine  Sd^n^fier  f ommt.  S^i^t  meine  ©^n^eßrr^  fonbem 
meine  SBrüber  f ommen.  9lid^t  fowo^I  bie  alten  Qtnfc^auungen  ber  9löinrr  is 
@tabt  unb  £anb  aU  )?ielme^  ba8  SBol^Ierge^en  bet  au^eritalifc^en  ^rovtnjfs 
ttiCLX  für  bie  $oIiti!  ber  römifc^en  «Raifer  ma^gebenb.  3"^  Steife  fehlte  box 
teild  Seit,  teild  ixi%  teil«  ®elb. 

After  all  these  conjunctions  except  such  as  ober,  entn>ebtr  —  ober, 
nic^t  —  fonbern,  which  positively  exclude  the  Statement  in  the  one 
proposition  or  the  other,  the  verb  can  also  be  in  the  pL,  as  that 
which  is  predicated  of  one  subject  applies  to  them  all:  ®on?o^( 
meine  ®(^n?eßer  aU  axi(i)  mein  trüber  sterben  f  ommen.  fIBeber  meine  €d^irejict 
no(^  mein  SBruber  n?erben  fommen.  Even  after  ober,  the  pl.  of  the  verb 
may  be  iised,  if  the  strict  exclusive  force  of  the  conjunction  disap- 
pears  and  it  takes  on  the  meaning  of  unb :  SBolf  ober  SBär  fornmes 
feiten  baijon,  »enn  ein  üappt  i^nen  aufd  %Iatt  f)älU 

g.  If  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  natne  of  a  book  or  play 
consisting  of  a  pl.  noun  or  several  nouns,  the  verb  is  soxnetimes  in 
the  sing.,  sometimes  in  the  pl.,  the  former  especially  when  the 
subject  is  a  couple  of  proper  names  linked  by  unb  and  not 
preceded  by  a  pl.  article,  or  when  the  predicate  is  a  noun  in 
the  nom.  sing,  even  though  the  subject  is  preceded  by  a  pL 
article,  otherwise  the  verb  is  now  more  commonly  in  the  pl*: 
Siomeo  unb  3ulte  wirb  l^eute  gegeben.  SBad  „  «Hermann  unb  SDorotl^* 
an  metrifd^er  iBotlfommen^eit  gen;onnen  l^dtte,  nräre  n?ol^I  an  ber  Urft^rüng« 
lid^feit  unb  ^iatürlic^feit  ber  ^arßettung  »ieber  ))erIoren  gegangen  (remark  on 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Weimar  ed.  vol.  50,  p.  383).  S>ie 
{Räuber  ift  ein  (S^aufpiel  bon  Schiller.  IDa^  bie  0täuber  bei  ii^rem  (Stfc^ctnen 
unb  namentlich  bei  ben  erflen  ^uffü^runc^en  einen  (Sturm  bon  i&ecteiflening 
erregten,  fann  und  nicl^t  wunber  nel^^men  (Bellermann's  Schillers  Dramen^ 
I>  P*  53)*  Sid^ted  „  Sieben  an  bie  beutfd^e  Station "  übten  eine  tiefge^nbe 
Sßirfung  aud.    S)ie  $iccoIomini  werben  l^ute  gegeben. 

A.  lif  the  subject  is  accompanied  by  explanatory  words  in  the 
appositional  construction,  the  verb  may  agree  strictly  with  the 
grammatical  subject  or  often  agrees  with  the  appositive,  when  this 
more  vividly  represents  the  idea  contained  in  the  subject  than  the 
subject  itself :  U3iel  trägt  baju  bei,  bap  atted,  »ad  jum  <&aufe  gehört,  alfo 
(f^eleute  unb  C^l^e^altm  (servants)»  nun  für  einige  S^onate  gufammen  Bleiben 
fann  (v.  Hörmann).  Steine  Jtinberja^re,  bie  fcböne,  unoerge^H«^  3«t, 
öetflo§  mir  aW  ©erliner  6d&ufteriungen  —  Rodenberg. 

I.  A  plural  subject  or  several  subjects  in  the  nominative  absolute 
construction  found  in  subject  clauses  do  not  influence  the  number 
of  the  verb,  which  is  invariably  in  the  sing.,  as  the  reference  is  to 
a  Single  idea ;  see  266.  B.  ä»  (2),  3rd  paragraph. 

j\  A  few  originally  pl.  nouns  are  now  often  feit  as  Singular,  and 
hence  the  verb  is  often  in  the  sing,  when  such  words  are  used 
as  subjects;  see  96.  i. 

3.  The  predicate  noun  agrees  with  the  subject  in  number:  JUeobil 
unb  Siton  n^aren  Srüber. 
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a.  The  predicate  noun  does  not  agree  with  the  subject  in  number 
if  it  is  a  name  of  a  material  or  a  collective  or  abstract  noun :  3^r 
feib  bad  ^alj  ber  (&xU,  S)te  ^rranjofen  flnb  ein  romantfc^t^  QSoIf.  ®ute 
Stintax  flnb  bte  {^eube  i^rer  (Sltern. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  predicate  noun  may  be  in  the  sing,  or 
pl.,  according  a3  it  is  desired  to  give  expression  to  the  abstract  idea 
of  quality  or  the  concrete  one  of  diiferent  individuals :  SBeibe  Sßrüber 
flnb  (Solbat  or  <SoIbaten. 

b.  Also  the  interrogative  pronouns  n)er  and  wad  do  not  agree  with 
the  subject  when  they  are  used  as  predicate,  but  remain  uniformly 
in  the  sing. :  @er  xtaxtn  biefe  fieute?    SBad  flnb  biefe  SDIänner? 

c.  When  the  subject  is  the  polite  form  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
which  is  really  3rd  pers.  pl»  in  form,  though  it  is  used  as  2nd 
pers.  sing.,  the  predicate  Stands  in  the  sing,  if  the  reference  is  to 
a  Singular  subject :  <B\t,  mein  ^txx,  voarm  mein  9letter. 

d.  The  predicate  does  not  agree  in  number  with  the  subjects 
bied,  baS,  jene?,  ed,  »eld^ed  used  in  expressions  of  identity ;  see  128. 
A.a;  129. 2.  C.  (i);  141.  9.  a;  148»  a. 


IL  Person, 

The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  person.  If  there  are  several 
subjects  of  different  persons  the  following  rules  are  usually  fol- 
lowed : 

1.  If  the  subjects  are  connected  by  unb  or  conjunctions  of  kindred 
force  as  fowo^l  —  aU  (or  n?ie)  both  —  and,  as  well — as,  «?ie  auc^  or 
fowie  as  also,  the  first  person  has  the  preference  over  the  second 
and  third,  and  the  second  person  the  preference  over  the  third, 
and  often  a  pronoun  comprehending  the  different  subjects  is 
added :  3(^  unb  bu  l^a6en  gleite  ®(^idfale;  or  3c^  unb  bu,  n^ir  \j(Atn  gleiche 
@d^idfale.  !£)u  unb  bein  SBruber  feib  meine  ffreunbe,  or  S)u  unb  bein  SBruber, 
i^r  feib  meine  ghreunbe.  3d^  fon^ol^l  wie  bu  flnb  bad  dewo^nt.  ®on;o^I  iti^ 
ald  mein  S*reunb,  n?ir  flnb  baftir  oerantn^ortlic^.  Occasionally  the  third 
person  is  preferred :  3(^  rct\%  baß  bu  unb  mein  93atet  in  Jtrieg  t^enridelt 
Pnb  (Börne). 

a,  If  sing,  subjects  are  connected  by  fowo^I  —  aTö  (or  wie),  «?ie 
aud),  fon?ie,  it  is  also  common  for  the  verb  to  agree  with  the  first 
subject  in  the  sing.,  even  though  it  Stands  after  both,  especially  if 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  first  subject :  3c^  fon;o^I  n7ie  bu  bin  (or  flnb) 
ed  geico^nt.  f£)u  foitobl  n^ie  i(^  6tfl  (or  flnb)  ed  genol^^nt,  but  usually  S)u  unb 
tt^Omr)  flnb  ed  gen?o^nt. 

b,  Sometimes  in  case  of  subjects  connected  by  unb  the  verb  is  in 
the  sing.,  agreeing  with  the  nearest  subject :  3n  biefer  (Sac^e  inrfl  bu 
unb  i(^.    3d)  unb  atte  SBelt  erfennt  bad  an. 

2.  If  diflierent  subjects  of  different  persons  are  opposed  or  in 
contrast  to  each  other,  or  are  cortsidered  separately,  the  verb  agrees 
in  person  and  numbet  With  the  neafest  subject :  ^u  6i{l  e9  gerool^nt, 
nid^t  i(&,  or  S)u,  ni(^t  i(^  f>in  ed  geito^nt.  äBeber  bu  bifl  ed  gemol^nt  no(^  i(^, 
or  Seber  bu  noi^  i(^  (in  ed  gewohnt,  or  tQJebct  bu  no^  x^  flnb  ed  ge»ol^nt. 
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S)u  ober  i^  mCi^te  (ought)  ed  gncol^nt  fein«  3(1^  obec  bu  mii§tefl  ed  gnro^t 
fein.  9ii(^t  nur  i4  fon^m  aud^  bu  bifl  e8  gewohnt.  5{;etM  unfer  grreun^,  teill 
i^,  teild  bu  btjt  baran  fc^ulb.  XtiU  unfer  ffreunb,  teiM  bu,  teiU  t(^  bin  boron 
f(]^ub.  Sometimes  the  verb  agrees  with  the  first  subject  if  tfae 
Statement  only  holds  good  for  it :  (Sin  alt  ©efe^^  ni^t  i(^,  gebietet  btr 
(Goethe's  Iphtgenü,  5,  3).  It  also  agrees  with  the  first  subject  if  the 
following  subjects  are  regarded  as  only  explanatory :  iteiner  t)on  unl, 
n^eber  bu  not^  id^,  ijt  ed  getco^nt  (D.  Sanders). 

3.  If  the  subject  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  and  the  predicate  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  predicate  in  person  and 
number:  S)er  S^^ann,  9on  beut  Sie  fpred^en,  bin  i^.  3c^  bin  ed  It  is  I. 
For  further  examples  see  128.  A.  a ;  129. 2.  C.  (i) ;  14L  9.  a  and  251, 
1. 3.  A ;  148.  a.    See  also  151. 3.  B.  c,  toward  the  close  of  the  article. 

«4.  The  person  and  number  of  the  verb  in  relative  clauses  present 
several  idiomatic  peculiarities  that  are  considered  at  length  in  16L 
3.  B.  a,  b,  €• 

III.  Gender. 

1.  The  predicate  noun  does  not  in  general  agree  with  the  subject 
in  gender,  as  it  has  its  own  gender :  @ein  ^un  iß  ber  91u8brutf  feiner 
Siebe. 

2.  The  predicate  noun  can  assume  a  giiammatical  form  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  natural  sex  of  the  person  represented  by  the  subject 
in  only  one  case  —  when  the  subject  represents  a  person  or  some- 
thing  that  is  personified.  Then  the  predicate  noun  may  take  a 
masc.  form  if  the  subject  is  represented  as  a  male  and  a  fem.  form 
if  the  subject  is  represented  as  a  female,  provided,  however,  such 
forms  are  elsewhere  in  common  use  for  persons  (see  245. 1. 6. 2) : 
@ott  iß  mein  3^uge.  «junger  ifl  ber  6efle  JToc^.  £)ad  Unglüd  ifl  ber  bejh 
Sel^rmeifler.  S)ad  Sli^db^en  n?irb  ^,;;ie^erin.  ^ad  ifl  unfere  gfreunbtn.  Sie 
ifl  eine  gemeine  S)tebtn.  S)ie  iRatur  n^ar  bie  erße  ©rjie^erin  M  SRenfc^n. 
S)ie  Sflationalbanf  tfl  Snl^aberin  bed  SBed^feU.  S)ie  ©ottedfurcl^t  iß  bie  (5x* 
jie^erin  M  menf^Iic^en  ©efc^Ied^td,  ber  ^Jinfang  (without  fem.  form)  ber 
SBeidf^eit;  bie  S^utter  aller  5tugenben.  In  the  fourth  sentence  the  natural 
sex,  not  the  grammatical  gender  of  the  subject,  has  influenced  the 
gender  of  the  predicate,  while  in  the  second  sentence  and  the  last 
three  the  grammatical  gender  of  the  subjects  has  suggested  the 
form  of  the  predicate,  as  things  have  no  sex.  In  the  third  sentence 
the  subject  is  a  neuter  noun  which  cannot  suggest  sex  at  all,  and 
thus  the  mind  is  free  here  to  select  a  gender  according  to  fancy. 

a.  The  predicate  noun  does  not  assume  a  fem.  form  to  agree  with  a  fem. 
subject  when  it  is  the  abstract  idea  pure  and  simple,  devoid  of  all  reference 
to  sex  and  its  attributes,  tbat  is  before  the  mind :  (Maria  Stuart  speaking  to 
Queen  Elisabeth)  (Regterte  (Rec^t,  fo  läget  t^r  vor  mir  |  im  Staube  \t\/i,  benn  i4 
bm  (Surr  Stewx^  (Schiller).  S)ie  grau  tfl  ^ter  ^err  unb  fReiflec  im  ^ufe.  92ctm 
^\xt\rc  fonnte  t^rc«  93erbru|fe^  ni(^t  ^rrr  unb  SDletßer  loerben.  IDie  S3ib((  iß  nnftr 
brßec  Sü^rer  auf  unfmn  Seben^vrge.  But  the  force  of  the  gender  of  the  subject 
ofien  asserts  itself  even  here,  especially  when  the  predicate  has  inflected 
modiiiers  before  it :  ®te  lougte  t^re  Überrafd^ung  gu  )>rrbfrgen  unb  mar  bie  unnau 
fil^iänfte  Herrin  i^rer  ©ebäi^en  (Raabe's  Jm  alten  Eisen]  xiii).    Some  words, 
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however,  as  ®a%  SttxU  SRmfd^,  have  regularly  the  masc.  fonn  for  reference  to 
females  as  well  as  males»  as  the  idea  of  sex  is  not  feit :  Sliletf  in  alitm,  fte  i jl  rtn 
guter  Sttxi  (Spielhagen's  Frei  geboren^  p.  378).  Slgne«,  wein'  3!o(^tcr,  ^ör'  wa( 
ju  .  .  .  5)u  bifl  Hn  »crnüuftiget  wiift^  (Sudermann's  Friizchen^  2). 

If  an  adjective  or  pronoun  is  used  in  the  predicate  substantiyely  referring 
to  the  abstract  idea  contained  in  some  preceding  adjective  or  noun,  the  neutef 
gender  is  used :  9?ein  SBtubrr  tft  reic^,  iiKitf  i(^  ni(^t  bin.  @4  ift  lua^r,  ^Bräutigam 
unb  IDrid^^auphnann  ünb  fafl  incompatible  ;  ab^  toenn  t(^  te^tmd  nic^t  iväre^ 
loü§te  i(!^  bo(^  gar  nid^t  )i>^  ^^  f'in  fodte  (Bismarck  to  his  betrothed,  Feb.  23, 
1847).  @r  (i.  e.  (Säfar)  ivar  ein  grofer  CRebner,  @(!^rtftfle((er  unb  Selbfjerr,  aber  jebeö 
bavon  til  er  nur  getvorben,  »eil  er  ein  )}o((enbeter  ©toatömann  toat  (Mommsen's 
Römische  Geschichte^  V,  chap.  xi). 

IV.  Case. 

The  predicate  word  agrees  with  the  subject  in  case,  and  thüs 
both  stand  in  the  nominative :  (5rfl  wenn  ic^  auf  bic  ©erge  (omme,  b.i 
n?erb'  x^)  fo  redjt  ic^  felbfl  (Wilbrandt's  Die  gute  Lorelei^  vi).  For  an 
exceptional  usage  in  Switzerland  see  252. 2.  C.  a.  The  adjective 
here  in  general  loses  its  inflection  except  in  the  Superlative.  In 
an  earlier  period  the  predicate  adjective  agreed  with  the  subject 
in  gender  and  case  in  all  the  degrees  of  comparison.  Fossil 
remnants  of  this  former  usage  still  exist ;  see  111. 8.  Sometimes 
(see  252.  2.  A.  c)  a  prep.  phrase  or  a  gen.  Stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  predicate  adjective,  just  as  they  often  stand  in  the  relation  of  an 
attributive  adjective  :  5)er  SRing  i|t  öon  ®oIb  (instead  of  golben).  <5r  ift 
unfrer  ©efninung  (instead  of  geftunt  )rie  \x\x\  6r  gilt  &rjtnd^  ntc^t  für 
erflen  Stanged  (Fontane's  Effi,  chap.  xxiii). 


SUBORDINATE   ELEMENTS  OF  A   SeNTENCE« 

254.  The  subordinate  Clements  of  a  sentence  are  called  modi- 
fiers.    They  are  divided  into  the  following  general  classes : 

1.  Adjective  modifiers^  which  niodify  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

2.  Modifiers  of  the  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb,  which  fall  into 
two  classes  —  ohjective  and  adverbial  modifiers. 

3.  Independent  elefnents,  which  are  not  related  grammatically  to 
other  parts  of  the  sentence. 


Adjective  Modifiers. 
255.  Adjective  modifiers  are  treated  as  foUows : 

I.  Adjective  and  Participle. 

Adjectives  and  participles  modify  nouns  and  pronouns  and  agree 
with  thent  in  gender^  nuntber,  and  casCf  except  when  used  without 
an  article  or  other  pronominal  adjective  in  the  appositive  relation, 
in  which  case  they  remain  uninflected :  !£)er  ficipige  Äiiabe  lernt.  Ser 
ilü^^nbe  SÜofenflrauti^  buf tet.    2)et  ^leibigte  Sreunb  ^erjet^t.    (Sin  gutcd  ^11^ 
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ifl  eine  ttü^Iii^e  ®efellf(^aft.  Appositive  adjectives:  ^nxdi  ein  ®tUxQt, 
roüfl  unb  leer,  n?ie  bie  6rbe  (eim  Sßeginn  ber  Schöpfung,  but  gfnebri(^  ber 
©roße. 

a.  When  an  adjective  modifies  two  or  more  nouns  having  different 
genders  or  representing  different  persons  or  things,  the  strict 
grammatical  rule  requires  the  repetition  of  the  adjective  before 
each  noun :  mit  folgern  (Stfer  unb  fold^er  SBefiänbigfett,  HBörterSud^  btr 
beutf<^en  unb  ber  frangöjifc^en  (Sprache.  This  rule  would  often  require 
tiresome  repetitions,  and  hence  is  in  familiär  conversation  and  even 
in  serious  discourse  frequently  disregarded  when  no  ambiguity 
would  arise :  großer  @(l^merj  unb  9tng{)  instead  of  großer  @4inerj(  unb 
gro^e  ^2(ng{t;  mit  feiner  gen^ol^nli^en  Zxod^n{)tit  unb  dxnft  (Goethe); 
ein  gen^ei^ted  Barett  unb  3begea  (Becker) ;  ben  erflen  bellen  Jtnüppel  uni> 
«l^oljf^eit  (Raabe) ;  mit  einem  ber^errten  £ä(^eln,  in  bem  geheimer  ®rimm 
ünb  ®c^am  ft(^  beutlid^  genug  ausprägten  (Marriot). 

The  simple  article  and  pronominal  adjectives  are  not  in  such 
cases  so  easily  suppressed  as  (jualifying  adjectives,  and  are  more 
commonly  repeated,  even  in  familiär  style :  S)er  Jtönig  unb  bie  Jtaiferin. 
Eigenes  ^a\xi  unb  [qualifying  adjective  not  repeatedl  «Rinberfegen 
erf(^ien  bem  romifc^en  SBürger  aU  baö  ^id  unb  ber  [article  repeated] 
Äern  beö  Sebenö  (Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte,  I,  chap,  v). 
Frequently,  however,  in  case  of  the  def.  art.  each  noun  may  drop 
its  article,  and  thus  the  awkward  repetition  may  be  avoided  :  6in« 
gang  ju  ©arten  unb  Jtegelbal^n  instead  of  ju  bem  ©arten  unb  gu  ber  Stt^tU 
iaffn.  This  is  especially  the  case,  as  in  the  preceding  example^ 
when  the  nouns  are  connected  by  unb.  The  article,  however, 
cannot  be  suppressed  here  if  its  demonstrative  force  becomes 
prominent,  as  for  instance  where  it  points  to  a  following  restrictive 
relative  clause :  Wlbd^it  bad  fd)5ne  ^dnd},  bad  und  ©rimm  gefc^enft,  üBeratt 
mit  ber  äBdrme  unb  bem  ^mfl  aufgenommen  n)erben,  mit  beneu  ed  gefc^neben 
ifl  (Wilhelm  Bölsche  in  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Dezember  1895,  p.  472), 
The  simple  indefinite  article  is  rarely  omitted  :  ^r  faufte  eine  ^aube^ 
eine  ©and  unb  einen  ^afen.  If  the  different  nouns  each  take  a  definite 
article  or  pronominal  adjective  of  the  same  form,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  it  but  once,  even  if  the  governing  nouns  are  in  different 
numbers :  bie  ©nabe,  SBeidl^eit  unb  Siebe  ©otted ;  bie  Slnorbnung  feiner 
(Bibliot^ef  unb  ©efeaf^aftSgimmer. 

If  the  article  modifies  two  nouns  böth  representing  the  same 
person  or  thing,  it  should,  of  course,  only  be  used  once,  while,  on 
the  other  band,  if  the  nouns  represent  different  persons  or  things 
which  it  is  desired  to  contrast  or  to  mark  especially  as  distinct 
and  separate,  the  adjective  should  be  repeated  before  each  noun : 
S)ie  @(^ulb  trifft  aUein  un  $farrer  unb  Ortdfc^ulinfpeftor  R(one  persona 
but  ü^eiber  muß  ber  iDeutfc^e  SBerlin  unb  S^itn^n  einanber  no^  aU  bie 
poIitif(^e  unb  bie  fünfllerifc^e  «^auptflabt  bed  0teic^ed  gegenüberfleden  and 
S)er  Pfarrer  unb  ber  ®(^ult^eiß  (two  persons)  (eben  öfitx^  mit  einanber  in 
Uneinigfeit« 

II.  Attributive  Genitive, 
L  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  genitive  may  modify  a  noiuu 
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The  foUowing  general  rules  with  respect  tb  brder  are  here  given, 
other  special  ones  are  mentioned  below.  In  poetic  style  the  geni- 
tive  oflen  Stands  before^  but  in  prose  usually  afler  the  noun  it 
modifies :  bed  S^euerd  ^a^t,  or  more  commonly  bie  ^a&fi  bed  ffeuerd. 
The  genitive  of  origin,  however,  and  the  subjective  and  possessive 
genitives  in  case  of  names  of  persons,  or  less  frequently  of  noiuis 
representing  persons,  may  stand  either  before  or  after  the  noun, 
oflen  with  a  snade  of  empnasis,  before  it  when  unemphatic,  after  it 
when  emphatic  or  conspicuous :  S)ed  IDi^terd  [i.  e.  Hebbel's]  3u0etiD 
loar  ret^  an  ^ntbf^rungen  unb  ^Demütigungen,  unb  nic^t  )?iel  \tijii\t,  fo  n?äre 
ber  SxicAt  bon  feinem  ißater  gum  9ßaurer^anbn?erf  gejivungen  n)orben.  S)abor 
rettete  i^n  bed  ^aterd  %9t>  (A.  Bartels).  I^ut^er  fle^t  grammatifd^  ber  m^b. 
(nüttel^oc^beutfc^en)  ^^ericbe  nd^er  aU  ber  nl^b.  (neul^oc^beutfc^en) ;  bie  Sprache 
j04>i^eti«  ift  n^b.  (F.  Kauffmann).  2)ie  ©efct^id^te  fennt  fetned  Solfed 
9[nfätt0e  (Ernst  Curtius'  Griechische  Geschichte,  l,  chap.  i).  In  earlier 
periods  the  position  of  the  genitive  before  the  governing  noun  was 
much  more  common  than  to-day.  This  older  usage  survives  in 
Compounds  :  Seu'ergftrunfl,  San'teöMrteibigung,  &c.  Not  only  the 
older  word-order,  but  also  the  older  accent  survives  in  these  Com- 
pounds ;  see  249.  IL  i.  B.  NoU,  The  genitive  tnust still  precede  its 
governing  noun  when  the  latter  is  also  modified  by  a  pronominal 
adjective  :  S)ie  Xott  n?ar  unfere  unb  bed  ganjen  S)orfe8  SBo^ttätertn.  The 
genitives  bejfen  and  beten,  whether  they  be  relatives  or  demonstratives, 
must  precede  the  governing  noun :  bie  ©rdfin,  i^re  SSerwalterin  unb 
beten  {ihe  latter^s)  3:o^tet. 

If  there  are  two  genitive  modifiers  of  a  noun,  one  genitive  should 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  noun,  the  genitive  of  origin  preceding : 
ed?»ca6«  «eben  ©c^iUer«  Schwab's  'Life  of  Schiller,*  flUanfe«  ÖJeWidfete  ter 
romifd^en  $äp{le.  The  dependent  gen.  should  not  be  cut  off  from 
the  noun  upon  which  it  depends:  S)ie  9(nl^ängU(^feit  fdmtUd^et  ^n^ 
geflettten  an  mtc^  (not  bie  ^In^anglid^feit  an  möcf  fdmtli^t  ^(ngeflellten) 
the  attachment  of  all  the  employees  to  me.  A  gen.  dependent 
upon  a  gen.  should  foUow  it,  except  that  sometimes  a  dependent 
gen.  of  a  noun  denoting  a  person  can  precede  a  governing  fem.  or  a 
plural :  bie  ©efc^ic^te  ber  (Erbauung  ber  @tabt,  tto^  bed  9}et6oted  beS  S)of tord, 
»d^enb  bet  J^tanf^eit  meines  ü^reunbed,  or  n^d^renb  meined  Srteunted  Jltanf« 
tjtii.  <So  lang'd  batau  nic^t  mangelt  unb  an  frifd^em  ^vlX,  lac^'  i&j  bet  Sörflen 
^enf(^fu(^t  unb  Stdnfe  (Goethe's  Götz,  i,  2).  A  gen.  of  a  noun  denoting 
a  person  may  also  precede  a  modified  governing  Substantive :  tro^ 
a3e(tend  nafenretfen,  un^etfc^dmten  (^intebend,  tro(  bet  Sftau  9(malie  a6n?el(;tenben 
Jto^ffc^üttelnd  unb  Sd^elnd  (Raabe's  Die  Akten  des  Vogelsangs,  p.  41). 

The  governing  noun  is  usually  omitted  in  such  expressions  as 
iei  ^IKüUerd  ;  see  93.  i.  a. 

The  attributive  genitive  expresses  different  classes  of  ideas  briefly 
described  in  the  foUowing  articles.  These  categories  are  not  all 
peculiar  to  the  attributive  use,  but  several  of  them  are  found  in  the 
genitive  which  is  used  in  connection  with  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
participles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  genitive  which  is 
employed  in  connection  with  certain  verbs  is  also  used  with  nouns 
derived  from  these  verbs,  as  explained  in  I,  below. 
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A.  Genitive  of  Or^n,  denoting  source,  cause,  authorship :  ^a 
8ol^n  M  Sürjlcn^bie  Jltubtr  biefer  8^rau,bie  S^la^fommen  Sbra^md^bte  ^atat 
M  «^erfuled^  bie  äJmtüfhtngen  jiofirr  itricgdia^re,  ©oet^d  9anft,  &dfiüni 
SBerf e.  This  same  idea  is  found  in  the  genitive  used  in  the  predicate 
with  the  verbs  in  252. 2.  A.  c 

a,  This  one  use  of  this  case  form  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  gadtivt 
(from  Latin  gemiWM^  pertaining  to  generaiion  arbirth)^  which  has  become 
a  fixed  name  not  only  for  this  use,  but  also  for  all  the  foUowing  relations 
expressed  by  the  same  case  form. 

B.  Possessive  Genitive,  denoting  possession,  inherence,  a  belonging 
to,  association  with,  or  relation  to  :  3)ad  $aud  meined  ^Bruberd,  ^e  ^^0« 
l^eit  M  <Sf>fxaM,  ber  S^ut  bed  «gelten,  bie  fBlätttx  bed  SBaumed,  bte  @tta$ai 
ber  @tabt,  bie  .ftü^Ie  bed  W>tnH,  ber  Scbnee  ber  9(Ipen,  bie  J^amtrabeit  M 
®oIbaten,  bad  «&au))t  bed  @tammed,  ber  ^ürdermeißer  ber  ®tabt,  ber  Sater 
M  ÄinbeÖ.  This  is  a  very  productive  categoiy  from  which  have 
probably  sprung  A,  C,  F,  G.  The  same  idea  is  round  in  the  genitive 
used  in  the  predicate  with  the  group  of  verbs  in  252. 2.  A.  c. 

a.  In  English  we  here  sometimes  use  the  objective  after  the  prep.  M 
where  in  German  the  gen.  should  be  employed :  ^ie  ijl  eine  ^d^nwitrr  metsfr 
erjlen  Stau  She  is  a  sister  to  my  first  wife.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  in 
German  to  use  either  gen.  or  dat.  with  a  slight  shade  of  diflference :  eis 
^ater  bet  Firmen,  or  more  impressively  ^cw  $lnnrn  ein  Q^atrc  a  father  to  the  poor. 
Sometimes  in  both  German  and  English  there  is  a  marked  difiference  of 
meaning  between  the  dat.  and  gen. :  bem  iOerfofgtrn  ein  S^rrunb  afriend  to  tki 
persecuted  matty  but  ein  Steunb  bed  Verfolgten  a  friend  of  the  persecuted  man. 
When  the  modifying  word  is  a  pronoun  the  gen.  must  in  all  these  cases  be  re- 
placed  by  the  prepositional  construction  with  von  or  i^u ;  see  220. 2,  j|u,  1 1. 1.  B.^. 

b»  The  gen.  must  be  replaccd  by  the  dat.  with  t9on  in  case  of  names  of 
places  ending  in  a  sibilant ;  see  86. 2.  e, 

r.  The  gen.  is  often  replaced  by  the  appositional  cx>nstruction  in  case  of 
proper  nouns  ;  see  94.  3.  A.  c. 

d,  If  a  dependent  genitive  which  precedes  its  governing  noun  is  itsdf 
modified  by  other  attributive  elements  containing  nouns,  each  element 
maintains  its  own  syntactical  force  and  its  own  proper  inflection,  while  in 
English  the  different  elements  are  considered  as  forming  a  componnd,  and 
hence  the  s  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  Compound,  even  though  the  last 
component  to  which  the  s  is  added  is  in  fact  in  the  objective  case  after  the 
prep.  of:  iDiefer  eine  icar  Xili  ©uUnfpirgeC,  be^  fyx}pQj^  Don  ^raunfi^tDrig  ^rfsoct 
(Lienhard's  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Der  Fremde)  This  one  was  the  dake  ^ 
I3runswick*s  court-fool. 

C.  Suhjective  Genitive y  which  denotes  the  agent  from  whom  the 
action  proceeds :  bie  fflüge  bed  liJe^rerö  the  reproof  that  comes  from 
the  teacher,  bie  IMebe  einer  SWutter,  ber  ®efang  ber  iBögel. 

D.  Objective  Genitive,  which  denotes  the  object  toward  which  the 
activity  is  directed :  bie  (Srjic^ung  ber  Jtinber  the  education  of  the 
children,  bie  Erbauung  bed  «Saufed. 

a.  This  objective  gen.  is  limited  in  general  to  those  substantives  that 
contain  a  verbal  stem  which  has  a  pronounced  transitive  force :  bie  ^fuflung 
(from  erfüllen  to  fulfit)  ber  $fli(]^t.  Earlier  in  the  period  verbal  nouns  in 
general,  even  though  they  did  not  have  pronounced  transitive  force^  could 
take  an  objective  gen.^  while  to-day  a  prepositional  object  is  either  leqaired 
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n  is  moch  more  common,  except  in  poetry,  where  older  usage  stÜl  lingers : 
Kber  i^f  fntnc  cn^  I  ba^  \t  nid^t  wM  liebe  [now  in  prose  Siebe  in  ®ott]  in  eud^ 
^bt  (John  V.  42).  Unb  übetofC  • . ,  •  fanb  id^  ben  gleid^en  ^f  ber  Tin  piain  prose 
{fgen  bie]  !r)}tannei  (Schiller's  Tel/,  2,  2).  3^  ftdtt  an9  Ij^i  bet  @t&bte  unb  ni^t 
tm  euren  IDanf  (Uhland's  Du  Döffinger  Schlacht)»  Older  usage,  however,  is 
itill  the  rule  in  Compounds :  S^enfd^entiebe,  Sl^lenfc^nl^af ,  &c. 

A  verbal  noun  fonned  from  a  verb  governing  a  gen.  or  dat.  cannot  take 
in  objective  gen.,  but  where  such  verbs  are  also  used  with  an  acc  and 
lence  are  also  feit  as  transitive  verbs  the  objective  gen.  can  of  course  be 
ised :  bet  ©enuf  (from  geniepen  with  gen.  or  acc.)  be«  IBetne«,  ber  SDhf braud^ 
iiutltd^er  SteUung ;  bie  Grinnerung  be<  gleid^en  <S(^i(ffaU  (Goethe's  Iphigenie,  5, 3), 
yt  more  commonly  bie  (Mmeruitg  an  ba«  gletd^e  %i{vSi\9\,  The  gen.  in  the 
ast  example  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  instead  of  fld^  (acc.)  erinnern 
vith  gen.  the  simple  verb  is  sometimes  used  with  a  direct  object ;  (tr  erinnerte 
ine  SBttte  (Goethe).  IDeutUd^  erinnere  x^  fein  ©eftd^t  (Frenssen's  Das  HMtnatS" 
^sl,  2,  5).  The  gen.  after  (Erinnerung  m^y  be  explamed  in  another  way ;  see 
[,  bielow. 

Throughout  the  period  attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  eztend 
;his  usage  to  verbal  nouns  made  from  verbs  which  govem  the  dative,  which 
^ractice  is  quite  generally  condemned  by  grammarians:  ^f  er  nit^  mit 
fatfagung  feiner  eignen  ®(ü(ffeng!eit  glücflicl^  gemalt  ^be  (Lessing,  2,  40).  SBon 
ener  erflannenftoürbigen  (Sntfagung  ber  Jtrone  (Schiller,  4,  93).  "N^ry  commonly 
n  case  of  IDienff :  bet  S)ienfl  ®otte0  (Goethe),  ®otie0bien{l.  (5ine  (Sntfagung  9lit4 
>effen,  looca  man  bt^^er  geliebt  unb  für  gut  befunben  ^t  (Goethe).  3ebet  von  ben  40 
ftfabemifem  in  $ari«  l^t  von  ber  ^eitvo^nung  einer  Seffion  einen  ®ilberpfenmg 

2ean  Paul's  Teufelspapiere y  i^  lo).  Also  in  the  language  of  our  time :  )ur 
b^Ufe  ber  bringenb{len  S3ebürfhtffe,  gut  Steuerung  be«  Unfug«,  bie  SBeitDo^nnng  be« 
D{an6ver«,  &c  Some  of  these  expressions  are  difficult  to  avoid,  but  gram- 
marians recoramend  a  change  of  word  or  recourse  to  a  prep.  phrase :  j|nr 
Brfriebtgnng  ber  bringenbßen  S3eb&r^ffe.  (St  \tvoX  mir,  but  fein  3om  auf  mi^.  Sie 
oiberjianben  ben  {Römern,  but  i^r  SBiberflanb  gegen  bie  9tömer.  (St  entfagt  bem  X^tone, 
!>ut  bie  (Sntfagung  auf  9(nft)rud^e,  also  in  the  form  of  a  true  comi>ottnd,  as  in 
Cljfroncntfagung.  The  genitive  aiter  dntfagung,  as  in  the  example  given  above, 
liay  be  explained  In  another  way,  namely,  according  to  I,  bdow,  as  the 
reflexive  construction  is  also  sometimes  used :  (Sntfagen  @ie  ^^  im  guten  aUef 
Rnfprüc^e  (Lessing's  Die  glückliche  Erbin^  i,  2). 

Verbal  nouns  made  from  verbs  requiring  a  prep.  object  usually  retain  the 
Mune  prep.  construction :  <9r  {)>ottet  übet  ben  llrmen  and  ber  6pott  über  ben 
Krmen. 

b.  Sometimes  after  trans*  verbal  stems  the  context  alone  shows  whether 
the  subjective  or  objective  gen.  is  meant :  bie  Siebe  (iotte«  the  love  that  comes 
from  Gody  or  now  less  commonly  our  lovefor  God,  llie  use  of  a  possessive 
:3efore  a  governing  noun  or  of  some  appropriate  preposition  instead  of  the 
^nitive  will  usually  distinguish  the  objective  gen.  from  the  subjective  :  @eine 
öerad^tung  ber  SRenfd^en  his  contempt  lor  men,  bie  Siebe  gu  ®ott  love  to  God, 
>et  ^af  ^egen  ben  lll^rannen.  The  subjective  gen.  can  be  distinguished  by 
placing  it  before  the  noun  that  is  to  be  modined,  exoept  in  case  of  relative 
pronouns,  which  must  always  precede  even  when  used  as  object:  @otte« 
eiebe  Icve  that  comes  from  God\  but  also  ^iefe«  S3orurtei(,  beffen  (objective  gen.) 
Befdmpfung  nn«  f(^on  \Mi  Wi^t  gefofiet  l^at  This  prejudicey  the  combaünf  of 
which  hos  alreaäy  cost  us  a  gooa  deal  oftrouble,  li  there  are  two  genitives,' 
>ne  a  subjective,  the  other  an  objective  gen.,  the  latter  is  usually  replaced 
t>y  a  prep.  phrase,  or  enters  into  a  Compound  with  the  govemmg  noun : 
Die  ^era^tung  ber  d^rijlen  geaen  ben  l£ob,  or  very  frequently  bie  S4>be«9fra(^tttng 
)et  (S^riflen  the  contempt  of  the  Christians  for  death. 

A  A  personal  pronoun  rarely  Stands  in  the  objective  gen.  Some  other 
Mmttruction  must  usually  hecc  be  chosen :  bie  Siebe  ja  t^m  or  gegen  l^  k>ve. 

Li 
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for  him.  However,  the  objective  gen.  of  a  personal  pronoun  is  quite  common 
where  it  is  used  as  a  reflexive  pronoun :  SBe^cnfc^ung  feiuet  fcCbfl  control  oC 
himself,  bad  ®efü^(  fetnrc  \tU>%  @o  fann  bttr<(  \>a$  Dlpftt  unfftrt  felbtl  lotingtcal 
Winh  unb  J(inb  gevtttet  toerben  (Sudermann's  Teja^  $). 

Also  nouns  rarely  stand  in  the  objective  een.  in  those  cases  where  they  aie 
without  an  artide,  such  as  abstract  nouns  denoting  nu^erials  when  osed  in  a 
partitive  sense.  The  gen.  is  here  replaced  by  von  with  dat. :  9S(nf4cnMüzfBi< 
fonnte  lumeiß  o^ne  mi  Sitten  auf  ein  Sorfe(m  oon  @petfe  nnb  Xnud  rei^ncn  (Jes- 
sen's  Jbas  JBild  im  Wasser^  chap.  i). 

E.  Genäive  of  Material^  denoting  that  of  which  something  goq* 
sists ;  ein  ©c^mud  bed  feinßen  ®oIbed,  ber  (Strom  feinet  ®ebanfen,  ein  S)a4 
f^attenber  ^\\6:fin  a  roof  of  shady  beeches,  brr  Qxotv^t  Iau6ige6  ®tttcr 
the  leafy  trellis-work  of  the  branches.  Untern  üenniff'  i(6  x\jßx  boc(, 
ben  alten  fattunenen  ®(^Iafrod  |  ec^t  oftinbifd^en  ®tofi8  (Goethe's  H. ».  /)., 


I'  33~4};  ^^^  ®onne  )>eTfln!t  leintet  einer  tSe^r  xot\%n  aSerge  im  SBeflni 
(Ernst  ^ahn's  Wie  dem  Kaplan  Longinius  die  Welt  aufging),  Tbis 
category  is  closely  related  to  H, 

a,  The  gen.  here  is  not  common  in  piain  prose,  and  is  now  laigely  confined 
to  figurative  or  poetic  language.  In  prose  the  gen.  is  usually  replaced  by 
))on ;  See  in  229. 3,  the  prep.  ))on,y^ 

F.  Genttive  of  Qualify  or  CharaäerisHc :  SBaren  erfler  ®üte  goods 
of  the  best  quality,  S)tnge  biefer  ^rt  things  of  this  sort,  einer  fetntf 
Sc^Iagd  one  of  his  stamp,  stripe,  ein  S^ann.ber  ^if  eine  S)rofi4fe  gncitcr 
Jtlaffe,  ein  $ferb  arabifci^er  Staffe,  ein  2Ber!  ber  Sarm^ergigfett.  .<£d  $inbeb 
fit^  leiber  um  S>inge  bed  bitter^en  Crn^e«.  (Serüd^te  {Inb  in  Umlauf  0efe|t 
n?orben  M  Snl^altd,  baf ,  &c«  Reports  have  been  set  in  circulation  to 
the  effect  that,  &c.  This  same  idea  is  found  in  the  genitive  used  in 
the  predicate  with  the  verbs  in  262. 2.  A.  c. 

a,  The  gen.  is  here  often  replaced  by  the  dat.  with  ))on :  SBorm  Den  «ei» 

fd^iebener  ®üte,  ein  SBetb  ))on  fc^önet  ®eflalt,  &c. 

G.  Aptosiiive  or  Specißnng  Genitive  i  ber  S^e^Ier  be^  Strgn^o^nd  the 
fault  of  always  entertainmg  mistrust,  bad  Safler  ber  Srunffu(!^t  the  vice 
of  intemperance.  Srtiebricl^  ber  3n?eite  erbielt  ben  SBeinamen  bed  ®n>feiL 
S)ie  ®Iei(^]^eit  ber  (in,  with  respect  to)  ® efinnung  tfl  ba«  fefirfie  Saab  ber 
Sreunbf(^aft.    Die  3«t  ber  Äreujjöge  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

a.  Also  the  appositional  construction  can  here  be  used,  the 
appositive  agreeinjg  with  the  preceding  word  in  case  or  Standing 
in  the  nom.,  cut  off  by  quotation  marks :  bte  Sdfen  Sitten,  SRüf  ig^ng 
unb  3!runfen^eit.  (Er  l^at  ben  Flamen  ^Jlleiner  ©c^alf  erhalten.  The 
appositional  construction  is  the  rule  with  proper  names :  bie  Stobt 
SBerlin  the  city  of  Berlin,  bad  «Königreich  $reu|en  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  ber  ü^onat  fTOai,  or  simply  ber  9^at  the  month  of  May,  orsimply 
May,  &c. 

b,  This  gen.  is  often  replaced  by  an  infin.  with  ju :  Die  Jtunjt  |b 
f^reiSen  n?ar  ben  Stgi^ptern  (Egyptians)  befannt.  The  Infinitive  phra^ 
is  more  natural  than  the  gen.  of  a  noun  where  the  dependent  word 
has  an  object,  predicate,  or  adverbial  modifier,  as  it  admits  of  greater 
freedom  of  movement,  and  can  be  made  to  convey  the  thought  of 
a  complete  proposition :  auf  bem  8Bege  ber  SBefferung,  but  terfd^iebenr 
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SBege  S)eutf(]^  gu  treUen^ber  ffieg  ret<^  ju  n?erben,be¥  leid^teße  9Beg  jumSiul^m 
gu  gelangen.  Unter  allen  H&glic^en  (RoOen  gibt  ed  feine  ndgli^ere  ald  bie 
nie^r  )U  gelten  aU  gu  fein  (Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte,  V,  chap.  x). 
The  gu  in  this  construction  had  originally  its  literal  meaning  of 
designating  a  goal,  end,  purpose,  result,  as  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
examples  with  ®eg.  Today,  however,  this  original  idea  is  little 
feit,  as  the  gu  has  become  a  mere  form  to  join  an  appositive  to 
a  noun  or  pronoun,  as  in  the  first  and  the  last  example.  For  the 
present  method  of  expressing  the  ideas  of  purpose  and  result  see 
IV,  2.  a,  below, 

H.  Parütrue  Genürve,  denoting  the  whole,  of  which  only  a  part 
is  taken :  bie  <&dlfte  meined  äiermögend,  ber  erße  äJerd  M  iUM,  eine  gftafti^e 
bed  Beflen  SBeind,  einer  meiner  Jtameraben.  Unter  ber  $elgmii|e  geigt  fld^  ein 
Heiner  ^eil  eined  gutmütigen,  gebräunten  @ef{^td.  The  same  idea  is  found 
in  the  genitive  used  with  the  verbs  in  260.     See  also  c,  below. 

a.  In  case  of  common  nouns  afler  the  indefinite  pronominal  ad- 
jectives,  indefinite  pronouns,  and  nouns  denoting  weight,  measure, 
extent,  or  quantity,  also  in  case  of  certain  proper  names,  this  gen. 
has  in  the  language  of  every  day  usually  gone  over  into  the 
appositional  construction.  This  important  construction  is  treated 
at  length  in  146  (read  cärelully  the  Notes  there  under  b,  c,  e,  /,  g) 
and  04. 3.  A,  and  b  thereunder.  Attention  is  called  here  to  the 
peculiar  word-order  often  found  in  this  appositional  construction 
when  the  word  indicating  the  part  is  a  noun  denoting  an  indefinite 
amount,  or  more  commonly  an  indefinite  pronoun.  The  word 
denoting  the  whole  may  precede  the  word  denoting  the  part,  and 
often  introduces  the  proposition :  (£d  ifi  9Bein  bie  äßenge  ba.  @oI(!^ 
S^f)ltx  fönnen  bie  Stenge  im  ißliniud  fein  (Lessing),  «^armonifd^^  ®etön 
»ar  n^enig  babei  (Raabe's  Hom  von  IVanza,  xvi).  S)ad  (i.  e.  3((^,  bu  bift 
ia  ein  bummer  3unge)  fagt  er  aud^  immer,  unb  Qlntn^ort  iß'd  boc^  feine  (Maria 
Janitschek's  Einer  Mutter  Sieg,  xviii).  ©djic  waren  nsenige  ba  (Ertl's 
Walpurga).  ©efa^r  ijl  nit^  bie  @^ur  (Paul  Keller's  WaUwinter,  xiv). 
©c^wein  ^<At  it^  feine«  (Suttner's  Im  Berghause,  p.  10).  ©d^merg 
cm:Dfanb  i^  feinen  (Isolde  Kurz's  Nachbar  Werner),  SKit  bem  Äleingelb 
l^pert'd,  bad  ifl  mein  cXM  Übet,  unb  gro§ed  ^aV  i^  fein«  angurei§en  (Halbe's 
Der  Strom,  p.  19).  «ber  (Selb  fle^t  man  fein«!  (Karl  Schönherr's 
Sonnwendtag,  p.  9).  ©orgen  brandet  er  f{^  feine  gu  machen  (Ertl's  Aus-^ 
Wanderer),  ^pnlic^e  ®ef^i(j^ten  gibt  ed  ungöl^^lige  (H.  Seidel's  Hunde- 
geschichten),  The  word-order  in  a  number  of  these  sentences  in- 
dicates  clearly  that  the  word  denoting  the  whole  is  no  longer  feit 
as  belonging  to  the  Substantive  in  an  attributive  relation,  but  that 
it  is  feit  as  the  subject  or  object  of  the  verb.  As  the  subject  it 
regulates  the  number  of  the  verb,  as  in  the  sentence  from  Lessing. 
As  an  emphatic  object  it  may  introduce  the  proposition  causing 
Inversion,  as  in  the  sentence  from  Suttner  and  the  examples 
following  it.  This  construction  which  is  flourishing  so  vigorously 
in  German  was  also  once  common  in  English :  But  there  is  gold 
and  silver  gret  plentee  (Mandeville).  Silver  arid  gold  have  I  none 
(Acts  iii.  6). 

A  pronoun  dependent  upon  these  groups  of  words,  however,  less 
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commonly  takes  the  appositional  constructioiu  It  is  either  placed  ia 
the  dat.  alter  ]9on  (see  o,  below),  or  it  may  still  follow  the  old  usage 
and  stand  in  the  geh.,  especially  when  it  precedes  the  governing 
Word:  (S^  loaren  i^ret  me^r  aU  ^unbert  There  were  more  than  i 
hundred  of  them.  iffxtv  flnb  me^r  aU  unfer  There  are  more  of  them 
than  there  are  of  us.  3Bte  ^iel  flnb  unferer  ?  (Schiller's  Räuber,  2, 3). 
But  also  the  appositional  construction  occurs  here :  3e  nu^r  mr  {uiy 
befto  (efler  the  more  of  us  there  are,  the  better.  3^  fe^t  einen  Wiwsn 
n^ie  anbere  me^t  (Goethe).  Sd  ndre  )u  trimf^n,  bag  e8  mtbt  (Sl^^Wa 
(name)  gäbe :  ed  gibt  aber  me^r  anbere  (Fontane's  Effi,  XXIX).  9Bix 
flitb  ia  nur  nod^  fo  n^enige  Betfammen  I  (Raabe's  Du  Akten  des  Vogelsangs, 
p.  119).  9Bir  {inb  gebn.  8Bie  lotete  flnb  wir  benn?  (Storm's  JDer  Herr 
Etatsrat,  p.  ai6).  ^eber  meiner  grreunbe,  {eber  ton  und  (the  gen.  noC 
now  used  in  case  of  personal  pronounsX  or  with  the  appositional 
construction :  SBenn  xcxx  ieber  und  geben,  ipie  »ir  flnb,  unb  tun^  nxid  nnfec 
®en?ifren  und  oorf^reibt,  »irb'd  ia  n?ol^Ibad  Steckte  fein  (Telmann's  IVahrheä, 
XXIV).  The  genitive  and  appositional  constructions  are  somedmes 
combined:  ®ie  maren  ibrer  elf  ©efc^wißer,  gwifc^n  t>ientnbj(nMinjig  snb 
]vei  äa^ren  (Konische  Zeitung),  ®o  »Aren  n^ir  unfer  ge^n  (Fontane's 
'"ordern  Shirm,  II»  chap.  15).  Sber  u;ie  »enige  flnb  unferer  benn  vir» 
n>enn  n^ir  bte  ungeheure  9Kenf(^^tt  bagegen  betrachten?  (Telmann's  IVakr* 
heü,  v).  The  possessive  is  often  in  colloquial  language  used  in 
connection  with  the  appositional  construction:  83or  aOen  S>t]]geB 
n>aren  fte  i^re  {tvan^tg  (Sudermann's  Der  Sturmgeselle  Sokrates,  1,  9). 

In  general  after  measures  the  gen.  of  nouns  is  much  more 
common  in  the  pl.  than  in  the  sing.  Goethe's  expression  ein  OM 
bed  eckten  SBeined  (instead  of  echter  SBein,  or  oon  echtem  9Betn)  now  sounds 
somewhat  choice,  although  we  still  quite  commonly  say  eine  Wltn^ 
fleinerer  9a](|rjeuge.  The  gen.  sing,  of  a  noun  modified  by  an  adjedive 
is  still  in  choice  language  not  altogether  infrequent  here^  but  the 
gen.  of  an  unmodiiied  noun  is  now  obsolete  in  prose :  <5r  at  fa^ 
nichts  unb  tranf  ptti  @Iäfer  ftbweren  SBeind  (Maria  Janitschek's  Liebe»' 
wunder,  viii),  but  now  always  ein  ©lad  SBein,  ein  @d^Iu(t  SBier. 

In  a  choice  style  the  gen.  still  occurs  after  pronominal  adjectives^ 
expressing  the  idea  of  number,  and  used  substantively,  as  described 
in  189.  3. 1.  Note,  but  very  rarely  after  indefinite  pronouns  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  amount,  which  now  usually  require  the  apposi- 
tional construction,  although  the  gen.  was  much  used  earller  in  the 
period,  and  survives  in  a  few  set  expressions  (see  139. 3.  f.  Note) : 
>Bo  biel  aOBeid^tt  ifl  |  ba  ifl  viel  grenten«  ((Srdmend)— Eccles.  i.  la  9Kl 
ni(6td  ®utem  (not  now  ®uted  as  formerly). 

If  the  noun  dependent  upon  a  pronominal  adjective,  or  any  mea* 
sure,  or  weight  is  modified  by  an  articie  or  pronominal  adj.,  it  must 
usually  stand  in  the  partitive  gen.  or  in  the  dat  after  the  prep«  tfim 
or  unter :  Die  obere  «Hälfte  M  SBerged,  üiele  biefer  ^üä^tx,  or  )>on  btefen 
9ii(jbern,  or  unter  biefen  SBücbern;  ein  $fiinb  biefer  Stix^äftn,  or  9ea 
biefen  Airfcben.  For  an  exception  see  94.  3.  A,  last  paragraph. 
The  partitive  gen.  is  also  still  much  used  after  comparatives^ 
superlatives,  and  ordinals:  bie  beffern  meiner  ®(^üler;  bte  befien  meiner 
(S<^üler  j  ber  erfie,  ber  jn?eite,  ber  le(te  ber  Jtloffe. 
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Nci4.  ObiOTe  thftt  in  caie  of  the  rdatiTe  jironoim,  reaemblmg  the  Ladn  and 
diiferiog  from  the  Engli^»  the  partitive  constractioD  Is  replaoed  by  the  appotitioDal, 
when  all  are  embiaoed  in  the  Statement :  qni  omnes  i-  bte  Cor  toeldj^e)  wit  "  all  of 
whom.    For  forther  examples  see  180.  i.  ä,  Nolti  i  and  a  (i). 

&  The  gen.  is  here  often  replaced  by  the  prep.  construction  of 
)}on  w.  dat,  which  emphasizes  more  sharply  the  i>artitive  idea ;  see 
last  of  a,  above,  and  sdso  the  prep.  oon^  j  in  220. 2. 

c.  A  partitive  gen.  or  much  more  frequently  a  dat  after  the  prep. 
)90it  is  sometimes  used  independently  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  as  the 
apparent  subject,  predicate,  or  object  of  the  verb,  to  indicate  that 
the  thing  or  things  in  question  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
a  whole,  or  as  individuals  of  a  species.  The  latter  construction  is 
of  French  origin.  It  was  quite  common  in  the  eighteenth  Century 
and  is  not  infrequent  in  the  coUoquial  speech  of  our  own  time,  but 
it  is  now  in  general  avoided  in  choice  kuiguage. 

As  subject :  ^AxA  %n{lo))]^amd  (äffen  ji(4  il^rer  nad^Toeifen  (J.  Grimm) 
Some  (monologues)  can  be  found  in  Aristophanes.  Dort  geigte  {l(^, 
feI6fi  tvo  jie  ]9on  (SidKn^oIj  ivar,  bte  Selattunfl  unb  93erf<^alung  fl&njUd^ 
morf^ ;  unb  folget  @tetten  n^aren  überatt  (Ludwig's  Zwischen  Himmel 
und  Erde,  III).  @eftern,  benft,  gingen  bon  feinen  leuten  borbei  (Goethe's 
Egmont,  I,  3)  Just  think,  yesterday  some  of  his  men  went  by.  99 
mar  oon  £ut^erd  ®eifi  unb  !9D^ann^eit  auf  t^n  übergegangen  (Alexis).  S)ann 
pfft  ba  xctüfi  auä^  bon  (something  about)  ben  Ulrid^d  (family)  brin  (i.e.  in 
bem  SBuc^)?  (Halbe's  Der  Strom,  p.  13).  Notice  that  the  verb  is  in 
the  Singular  or  plural  according  as  the  reference  is  to  an  indefinite 
quantüy  or  an  indefinite  number. 

As  predicate :  S)ad  {inb  einmal  wieber  bon  euecn  Streif  (Kotzebue). 

As  object  The  gen.  is  not  infrequent  here  in  poetic  lansuage : 
S)em  d^rjeuger  {eftt;  bem  gtofen,  gie^t  j^lUo^^tolem  bed  SBetnd  (Schiller's 
Siegesfest).  SBeil  i^  beineS  SBeind  berf(^md^te  (Kleist's  Käthchen,  1,  i). 
SBie ...  I  unb  {ie  nun  !am,  bed  £)))ferrau4d  gu  fhreun  (Grillparzer's  Des 
Meeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen,  2).  Also  in  prose  in  case  of  pro- 
nominal objects :  %hvc  ed  gab  i^rer,  unb  gar  ni^t  wenige  (Raabe's  Hom 
von  IVanza,  chap.  9)  But  there  were  such  people  and,  &c.  More 
common  than  the  gen.  is  bon  +  dat :  !Die  ^rauenjimmer  fdumten  ni^t, 
bon  i^ren  üeinen  «^aarfämmen  l()ineinjulegen  (Goethe).  SHimm  ben  SttUtx* 
fi^tiiffel  unb  ^eV  bom  iefien  SBein  (id.,  GCfte,  i,  3).  Seiner  bafur  f 0  banf baren 
SBitwe  fd^reib'  i(3^  ade  Sa^re  no^  einmal,  fd^ide  i^r  andi  bon  meinen  &aä)(n 
(T.  Storm  an  G.  Keller,  3.  Jan.  1882).  «Cerr  Dmnia  ^tte  fofort 
einen  fi(6emen  SBec^er  bei  ber  «&anb  unb  bot  ben  S)amen  bon  ber  Haren  8^Iut 
(H.  Seidel's  Herr  Omnia,  ID.  Der  5Jfaner  fott  bon  unferm  tEBein 
i>robieren  (Hauptmann's  Versunkene  Glocke^  Act  3).  (Er  war  in  Jtatro 
Bei  (Sngldnbern,  ben  unbejhittenen  SD^eißem  bed  @))ort0,  tn  bie  @<^ule  gegangen, 
wdl^renb  jle  felb^  bIo§  mit  minberwertigen  ©bielern  fbi^f wb,  bon  i^rer  früheren 
Sertigfeit  eingebü§t  l^atte  (Beyerlein's  Jena  oder  Sedan  ?,  vi). 

The  partitive  gen.  occurs  frequently  throughout  the  period  as 
subject  or  as  object  in  connection  with  the  negative  ni^t,  where 
oriffinally  nic^t  was  a  Substantive  and  was  the  resd  subject  or  object 
and  the  gen.  a  partitive  gen.  depending  upon  it  (see  146.  g. 
Note  2) :  aSenn  i(^  mit  aRenfd^eni'  unb  mit  (Engelgungen  rebete  unb  l^&tte  ber 
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i'itU  tti^t  (i  Cor.  xiii.  i,  reyised  ed.).  As  the  original  force  of  the 
negative  nt(!^t  is  not  now  feit,  the  gen.  is  now  retained  as  object  or 
subject  of  the  verb  in  the  positive  form  of  Statement  in  a  few 
expressions :  3e|^t,  ba  i^  ber  iitht  (after  the  analogy  of  the  language 
in  I  Cor.  xiii.  i)  f)aU,  o^ne  bU  ivir  ein  tönenbe«  fej  unb  eine  ningrsk 
ßdftVU  flnb  —  e8  i^  feltfam,  wie  gattji  i(^  )e(t  ein  anberer  getvotben  8in! 
(Otto  Ernstes  Aus  verborgenen  Tiefen,  p.  39).  SBad  »ir  irtffnt,  tji 
attein,  baf  unfred  SBanbeU  (sdler  the  analogy  of  the  negative  form  of 
Statement  in  ^xtt  ift  meined  $Iei6end  nid^t ;  see  146.  g.  Note  2)  auf 
Chrben  ifl  (Telmann's  IVahrheä,  XII).  As  explained  in  139.  ^  fl 
JVbü^^  the  partitive  gen.  is  used  after  fein  in  certain  set  expressions 
as  subject  or  object  of  the  verb :  ^ud^  ifl  ^ier  fein  SBeflnnen«  (Goethe) 
There  is  ako  here  no  tintefor  reflection^  but  also :  S)a  gilt  auc!^  fein 
langed  ^{innen  (id.)*  ^9  ^<nr  fein  «{faltend  me^r  There  was  no  stop- 
ping  them,  but  also  (Sd  nnir  e(en  fein  «galten  me^r  (P.  Heyse,  8^  345). 
Also  in  questions  with  negative  force :  SBie  »dre  ba  «galten«  gewefen ! 
(Immermann,  12,  53).  Also  the  partitive  gen.  Sreberlefend,  which  was 
originally  dependent  upon  biel,  and  is  still  frequently  so  used,  as  in 
o^ne  biel  l^eberlefend  (Ertl's  Walpur^a)  without  much  ceremony,  making 
Short  work  ofit^  is  no  longer  vividly  feit  as  a  genitive,  and  can  be 
used  without  oiel  as  an  accusative :  Jtein  «^uffc^mieb  br&c^te  {e  fein  ^{ea 
runb,  I  mad)t'  er  mit  folc^en  Sitb^en  Seberlefend  (Hauptmannes  Die  ver» 
sunkene  Glocke,  4).  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  and 
the  few  expressions  given  in  146.^.  Note  a  this  gen.  is  now  rare, 
aside  from  the  words  3)tng8  and  Qtn^i  (see  88),  which  were  originally 
in  the  gen.  depending  upon  some  word  as  bie(,  nic^t,  »ad,  but  are  no 
longer  feit  as  genitives. 

&)metimes  an  w.  dat.  is  used  as  an  object :  Sin  langet  SJof al  obei 
eine  fiarfe  Jtonfonanten^dufitng  in  ber  9l&^t  einer  Betonten  @ilie  erforbert  jso 
il^ret  ^(udfprac^e  eine  größere  Straft  aU  eine  gan}  furge  @iI6e ;  unb  fie  entji^t 
ba^er  beut  Sfgent  ber  betonten  ®iI6e  an  ^raft  (Minor's  Metrik,  p.  59^ 
ist  ed.).  Wimäfjli^  oerloren  bie  @terne  an  intern  (Slanj  G^nsen's  Heint 
kunfi,  I). 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  gen.  or  prep.  phrase  can  still  be  freel? 
used  if  we  supply  some  pronoun,  as  etioad^  einige,  &c.,  upon  wfaich 
the  gen.  or  phrase  m^  depend. 

I.  Nouns  formed  from  reflexive  verbs  which  take  a  genitive 
object,  as  {i(^  einer  @ad^e  bemdd^tigen,  may  also  take  a  genitive  object, 
but  drop,  according  to  240.  II.  a.  G,  the  reflexive  pronoun: 
bur^  S3emd(]^tigung  eined  ®tromed  (Lohenstein's  Arminius,  1,  3X  corre- 
sponding  to  (Er  6emd(^tigte  {ic^  eined  Stromes ;  freintttige  aSegebung  oOrr 
gfreuben  unb  Sequemlid^fetten  biefed  bebend  (Joh.  Mart.  Miller'sSM^tiNir( 
1,  30),  corresponding  to  (Er  begab  fi(j^  atter  grreuben  biefeS  Sebend ;  btefe 
fafi  gänjU^e  (Sntdu§erung  ber  £eibenfi^aft  (Goethe),  corresponding  to  @r 
entduferte  {i(^  ber  Seibenfd^aft ;  biefe  (Enthaltung  oller  geiftigen  ©etrdnfe, 
corresponding  to  (Er  entl^telt  {i(^  oUer  geiftigen  ©etrdnfe.  S)iefe  <Entf4^big« 
ungen  ....  {Inb  bürfttge  (Entlebigungen  ber  äJerbinblt^feit  ber  (SefettfcNt 
gegen  fie  (Fichte,  6,  33).  S)ur(^  fein  <&irn  judte  bie  (Erinnerung  ber  ^ 
(Spielhagen's  FaustuJus,  p.  i).  &  fommt  bei  fetner  %bett  fe^r  auf  eiie 
Seflrif  igung  größerer  Jtiir je  an  (Georg  Edward).    There  is  a  tendency  to 
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use  a  prep.  construction  with  the  verbs  of  this  group  insteäd  of  a 
gen.,  and  this  tendency  is  still  more  pronounced  with  the  derivative 
nouns:  biefe  (Sntl^altung  ii>on  atlen  fleif)igm  ®etrdn!en ;  bie  (^nnerung  an  bie 
3eit ;  bie  (Sntwdl^nunfl  t)on  ber  Oefettfd^aft,  t)om  SBeln,  &c,  The  gen.  after 
Erinnerung  may  be  explained  in  another  way ;  see  D.  a,  snd  para- 
graph,  above.  The  gen.  after  (Snt&u§erung  and  SBege^ung  admits  of 
the  same  double  explanation,  as  entduf  ern  is  sometimes  a  transitive 
with  acc.  objecty  as  was  also  Begeben  in  early  N.H.G. 

Nouns  formed  from  verbs  which  take  an  acc.  of  the  person 
and  a  gen.  of  the  thing  now  require  the  gen.  of  the  person 
and  a  prep.  construction  with  the  thing :  bie  ^tfe^ung  M  ^Beamten 
t>on  Smt  unb  @teUe,  bie  (Sntfleibung  bed  ©ebanfend  9on  allem  St^i^at. 
The  gen»  here  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  that 
the  gen.  object  with  nouns  corresponds  to  the  acc.  object  with 
verbs.  The  employment  of  the  prep.  construction  with  the  thing 
is  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  among  derivatives  from  the 
reflexive  group  described  above.  The  gen.  of  the  thing  is  found 
here  earlier  in  the  period:  excommunicatio,  bad  l()ei§et  Gntfe^ng 
berfelSen  ®emeinf<^aft  (Luther).  Also  still  in  a  few  expressions ;  unter 
ber  ^efd^ulbigung  bed  S)te6fia^Id,  bie  S3erau6ung  ber  (Sl^renrec^te ;  also  in  a 
few  Compounds,  as  SmtdentlafTung,  Qtmtdentfe^ng,  (SibedentMnbung,  &c. 
The  old  gen.  may  survive  in  biefe  äJerfid^erung  feiner  5leilna^me,  but 
it  may  also  be  construed  as  the  attributive  gen.  corresponding  to 
the  acc.  object  after  the  verb,  for  we  can  say  Cr  Derflc^rte  mir  feine 
^eilna^me,  or  (Sx  oerfi^erte  niic^  feiner  ^eilna^me. 

2.  Instead  of  the  genitive  in  all  the  above  relations  t^on  with 
a  dative  is  now  often  used,  as  discussed  in  229.  2,  under  the  prep. 
^on,/,  g,J,  k,  except  in  certain  cases  mentioned  in  H.  c  and  I« 

III.  Apposition. 

I.  A  noun,  which  explains  or  characterizes  another  noun,  is 
placed  alongside  of  it  in  the  same  case  and  if  possible  also  number 
and  gender,  and  from  its  position  is  accordingly  called  an  appositwe 
(placed  alongside  of) :  mein  Sruber,  ber  Jtaufmann;  bie  Ser^e,  bie  muntere 
Sängerin ;  meine  ä^ettem  ötamBergd  (Hartleben)  my  cousins  the  Ram- 
bergs; bie  9^a{fat,  ein  friegerifd^ed  3)oIf  (not  able  here  to  agree  in 
gender  or  number  with  the  noun  it  explains)  Opafrif a0 ;  biefe  Sü^er, 
mein  ©tolg  unb  meine  grreube  (agreeing  neither  in  gender  nor  number) ; 
biefe  Brrou,  ein  SWuftcr  öon  Sanftmut ;  Srriebrid^  ber  ämciu.  The  relations 
of  the  gen.  to  its  governing  noun  are,  as  unfolded  above,  varied, 
but  the  relation  of  an  appositive  to  its  noun  is  very  simple,  as  it  is 
equivalent  to  an  explanatory  clause  or  sentence,  of  which  it  is  the 
predicate,  as  in  Aaixo,  [n^elti^e]  bie  ie|ige  ^au))t{labt  %))))tend  [ift^,  ift 
juglei^  au(^  bie  ^omel^mpe  ara(if^e  @tabt  unfrer  Qtit,  Grammarians 
now  demand  that  the  appositive  agree  strictiy  according  to  the 
Latin  rule  with  its  govemmg  noun,  but  in  accordance  with  its  real 
nature  as  a  predicate  noun  we  sometimes  find,  as  noted  in  the 
following  articles,  the  nominaiive,  irrespective  of  the  case  of  the 
governing  noun.    This  tendency  to  disregard  conventional  rules 
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and  place  the  appoBitive  in  the  nom«  in  accordanoe  with  its  real 
nature  is  especially  marked  in  dialect :  ®ffleni  1^6  id^  be  (bm)  ^auiui 
gefe^ett,  en  (ein)  lUivet  (Hetor)  Sttxl  (=  &  ifl  ein  lieber  Jterl). 

Appositives  form  two  groups : 

A.  The  appositive  foUows  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  it  explains 
in  the  form  of  a  noun  or  an  adj.  used  as  a  noun :  S)tbo,  bte  9ritnbcnii 
«XartKdo^/  fott  um  ba9  3a^r  814  t>.  (Sfy.  gelebt  l^ben.  S)te  9U^mt 
(Athenians)  verurteilten  ben  ®o!rate0,  einen  ber  ber&^nitefieu  SBeifen  Svitä^Oß 
lanU  (Greece).  .  gfriebrt^  ben  @ro§en  ^t  teiU  fein  ®enie,  tet»  Me  (^« 
füi^teleien  feiner  ©egner  gerettet.    D,  i^  UnglfiAic^! 

If  the  appositive  is  not  modified  by  an  article  or  adjective^  it  is 
often  uninflected :  S)ad  SBerC  M  berühmten  unb  ^of^efleUten  Sktfaffa§, 
ÜRitflIieb  (or,  perhaps,  more  commonly  9IKtgUeb0)  ber  nteiften  gelehrten  9c» 
feOfäaften«  If  the  appositive  is  in  the  wk.  declension  it  inclines  here 
more  readily  to  inflection :  S)ie  dtpttition  M  ®out)erneur9  Don  S>entfi^ 
Dßafrifa,  Ooerften  b.  @(^ele.  If,  however,  the  noun  is  an  adjective- 
substantive  or  is  modified  by  an  adjective,  it  musf  be  declined :  tm 
Saron  bon  8B.,  ©efanbtem  be^  beutft^en  dleic^d,  or  beutf^em  ®efanbtcR. 

a.  A  noun  which  is  in  apposition  with  a  whole  sentence  Stands  in  the 
nom. :  (Sx  toid  aufbre^en,  ein  (lntf(^(u|,  ber  i^m  fe^r  f(^»er  getDorbcn  ift. 

d.  When  the  appositive  Stands  in  direct  address  ic  is  in  the  nom.:  ^r 
möchte  i(^  biefe  Siebet  loei^en,  geliebte«  beutfc^e«  Saierlanb ! 

c.  Under  the  influence  of  lively  or  excited  feeling  an  appositive  in  the 
nom.  may  often  precede  the  pronoun  which  it  explains  or  characteriaes, 
although  the  pronoun  may  be  in  some  other  case:  ^er  armfelige  d^cfmtiprf 
(feeble  old  married  man),  ben  fof(  nn  ftifdKi  Sl^äb^en  Reimten ! 

ä,  Remarks  and  explanations  that  are  made  in  püassing  or  parenthetically, 
and  do  not  have  as  vital  a  connection  with  the  word  explained  as  a  regiüar 
appositive,  are  usually  placed  in  the  nom. :  S)ad  ®rab  toat  (lut  nnter^ftrn,  vir 
(Kefeba  unb  SKonat^ofen,  bie  !Kieb(inadb(umen  ber  SBerflorbenen.  3n  bent  lociKänjigai 
^off,  gu  M  $rin^en  3eit  ein  groger  '&aütn,  ftnb  mel^rere  gabtifen. 

e.  An  appositive  which  refers  collectively  or  distributively  to  two  or  more 
nouns,  or  to  a  noun  in  the  plural»  usually  Stands  in  the  nom. :  3^  tMt  wat 
ton^tn,  toeitfaltigen  a3einf(eibem  unb  langem  CUiaftan,  beibe«  au«  bem  Ui^teften  3m^ 
Befteibet  (Junker).  @ie  fa^en  itoei  junge  Ferren  mit  l^ol^n  Ritten  ba^cfvmnicn,  ie^ 
mit  einer  ^üBf^en,  {ungett  ^mt  am  9lrme?G.  Keller).  2)a  toat  au4  ber  SH^necbe 
mit  brei  feiner  ^Settern,  fämtUd^  adertiebjle  !Bürf(^lein  loon  7-9  Sauren. 

/.  Especially  frequent  is  the  use  of  toie  and  alt  (see  2dS.  C)  with  appositives, 
and  it  re<)uires  care  to  distinguish  here  the  true  appositive  relation  from  other 
constructions  which  are  associated  with  koie  and  aU :  SBei  man<^  Siemi,  Mt 
bem  ^ihtx,  ber  spinnt,  geiat  {l(^  ein  ]^n>orragenber  Jtunftfinn,  but  in  einem  Hiigei; 
bUcfe  toie  ber  gegentt)&rtige  [ifl].  In  the  first  example  mt  connects  an  appositive 
with  the  noun  it  explains,  and  hence  both  words  are  in  the  same  case.  In 
the  second  example  loie  is  a  subordinate  conjunction  and  introduces  a  clause, 
and  hence  the  following  word  is  in  the  nom.,  as  it  is  the  subject  of  the  clause. 

Thus  also  care  must  be  exercised  to  distinguish  between  the  case  wbeie 
aU  joins  to  a  noun  another  noun  which  explains  it,  and  the  case  where  ott 
introduces  a  noun  as  the  predicate  complement  of  a  verb  which  lies  concealed 
in  the  form  of  some  preceding  noun :  3^)9errate  e^  nur  bir  al$  meinem  Ufttn 
Sreunbe,  but  3)er  Oteftor  fprac!^  über  bad  ^irfen  @i)beU  aU  afabemif^rr 
£eT)rer  (■«  @))be(  ivirfte  aU  afabemifc^er  2r^rer).  In  the  first  sentence  al<  con- 
nects  two  words  in  the  same  case,  of  which  the  second  is  a  true  appositive 
to  the  first.  In  the  second  sentence  the  noun  following  a(<  is  a  predicate 
appositive  after  the  verb^  which  lies  concealed  in  the  form  of  the  noun 
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[  ffinfen.  The  veib  that  is  ocmcealed  in  the  jneceding  notm  is  not  always 
literally  contained  in  the  stem  of  the  noun,  but  it  is  always  naturally  sug« 
gested  by  the  idea  that  it  is  implied  in  the  stem ;  SX^iui  ijattc  i^m  bie  ®teUc 
M  ^egatbnftat  (« et  fodte  Scgationtfvat  ttcrben)  angebcttn. 

This  distinction  is  not  by  any  means  always  foUowed.  At  this  point  con- 
siderable  confusion  prevails,  some  mechanically  conforming  the  noun  after 
aU  in  case  to  the  preceding  noun,  some  distinguishing  between  the  con- 
structions  as  above  described. 

^.  If  the  appositive  is  a  title  of  a  work,  the  name  of  something,  or  a 
technical  phrase,  it  usually  remains  in  the  nom.,  whatever  be  the  case  of 
the  noun  it  explains :  SGBir  Ufen  rtnen  auftritt  au«  „  9lat^att  ber  SGSeife "  We  are 
readin£[  a  scene  out  of  (Lessing's) ''  Nathan  the  Wise."  9Bit  (tfen  einen  Ztxi 
M  ®cbi(^te4  „^\t  ®ledt.*'  Unb  getabe  ^ter  toutbe  irnntec  bie  ga^rt  f^on  «>eT(ang« 
fornt  toegen  btr  fRä^  M  fdafßito^f  „  3oo(ogifd^er  harten."    ® tr  ))(anten  mit  meinem, 

Segemoättig  im  Sanf^ufe  G^mitt  &  ®ö$ne  lir^enben  fßttmöqitn  ein  ®nt  gu  faufen. 
3on  feinet  Sßettoenbung  im  ^Ibengebi(^t  ^t  et  (bet  ^etametet)  ben  SUmen  „  l^etoifd^ 
IBet6." 

k.  A  noun  in  apposition  with  a  preceding  possessive  adjective  is  usually 
in  the  gen.  in  accordance  with  the  natuial  conception  that  the  idea  of 
possession  lies  in  the  gen. :  9)u  toitfl  bo^  toenlg^en«  meine,  beine«  greunbetf  ^tCfe 
Annehmen !  In  prose,  as  in  the  preceding  sentence»  the  appositive  Stands 
between  the  possessive  and  the  noun  that  it  modifies,  but  in  poetry  the  - 
appositive  may  follow  the  noun,  as  in  the  foUowing  sentence  fcom  Schillei's  ' 
Ptccolomim^  where  Thekla  speaks  of  herseif  and  her  fether,  the  great 
Wallenstein :  3^  ^^^^  ^^^^  aSQiinfd^,  fannte  mi<^  |  oU  feine  Zoi^Ux  nnt,  b« 
Wac^ttgen. 

The  appositive  usually  follows  the  noun  when  introduced  by  aU:  ®te 
(i.e.  bie  ®tie(^en)  ftnb  nnfete  getfligen  UtrUem.  3^te  SDürbe  ol^  fold^er  ifl  anrr$ 
fannt  (Hermann  Grimm  in  Deutsche  Rundschau^  Mai  1896,  p.  244).  After 
a\t  the  appositive  is  more  commonly  in  the  nom.  constmed  as  predicate  as 
in/,  above :  @ein  6etuf  aU  !Ri(!^tet("  bet  Semf,  ben  et  ^U  CRi^tet  ^t)  Detvflid^« 
tete  t^n  gut  ftrengüen  Un)Mirtet(id^fett.  SRetne  $fli(^tm  attf  Jtönig  t)on  $teu$rn  unb  alt 
beutfc^  Siitfi  ge^atten  mit  nx^i,  ben  (Bnttoutf  attf  bie  ©tnnbCage  einet  neuen  Sunbe«^ 
Derfaffung  angune^men  (Wilhelm  I.  in  Frankfurt). 

ü  An  exact  date,  which  follows  a  more  general  one,  usually  Stands  in  the 
acc.  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  for  exact  time  (see  228.  II.  i), 
although  the  noun  it  explains  may  be  in  some  other  case :  IDie  SBa^t  fanb 
©amdtag  or  am  ©amdtag  ben  28.  $lpri(  flatt.  Hereben  28.  9ipn(  is  not  a 
real  appositive  to  am  ©amdtag,  but  both  expressions  are  adverbial  modifiers 
of  the  same  verb,  and  take  the  case  required  by  their  respective  relations 
to  the  governing  verb,  ©amdtag  dat.  after  the  prep.  an,  ben  28.  (l)>riC  acc.  of 
time. 

j.  Leamed  men  often  allow  the  appositive  to  stand  in  the  nom.  in  titles  of 
their  books,  and  hence  cannot  justly  complain  that  people  generally  follow 
this  practice  in  the  titles  they  use  in  addressing  letters  to  them :  ®ef(it(^te  bet 
^ottänbifd^en  S3aufunfl,  t).  Dr.  ®.  ®a(lanb,  $rtt>atbocent  (instead  of  the  more 
correct  $ri9atbocenten) ;  Sin  ^rttn  91.,  otbentüc^et  $rofeffot  (address  on  a  letter). 

k,  To  complete  the  confusion  that  is  so  prevalent  with  respect  to  the 
proper  case  of  the  appositive  noun  the  dat.  is  used  by  various  authors  uni- 
tormly  without  regard  to  the  case  of  the  preceding  noun.  93o((  Chinneningen 
an  bad  )>oetif(^e  ©et>t((a,  meiner  liebfien  ©tabt  m  ©panien  (Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  Aus  meinem  Leben^  187). 

/.  The  weak  noun  is  in  a  number  of  relations  uninflected  when  it  has  no 
article  before  it,  as  in  94.1.  a,  ^,  r,</,tf,  but  it  must  as  an  appositive  be 
inflected  if  the  thought  depends  upon  a  clear  designation  of  the  case  relation : 
(2^t  Befand  ben  Jtatfet  a\t  Reiben  (not  ^e(b,  as  the  form  would  be  constmed  as  a 
nom.  agreeing  with  the  subject). 
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B.  The  appositive  may  stand  before  the  noun  it  ezplains^ 
especially  when  it  is  a  title  or  some  other  explanation  of  a  proper 
noun^  and  then  enters  into  such  close  relations  to  the  modified 
noun  that  they  both  are  feit  as  one  word,  and  hence  one  case 
ending  for  both  words  is  often  sufHcient  (for  füll  niles  for 
inflection  see  92  and  94.  i.  ^ :  Der  Jtöntg  Staxl,  bie  9Ber!e  be§  $rofeffox(^) 
SBagner,  Aaifer  SBill^elmd  lange  Stegierung,  )>a8  (Sn^erjogtum  Öjlerretdi^,  M 
(Sq^erjogtumd  £)fleareid^,  bet  ®efc^t(^t8f^ret6er  So^anned  fEHüUtx,  bie  @enfe 
bed  erlbacmungdlofen  ®^nitterd  Xot,  bet  ®enuefe  (Genoese)  Soluntfaid. 
Other  examples  are  given  in  94.  i.^, 

a.  The  gender  of  the  appositive  usually  determines  the  gender  of  the 
artide  or  other  pronominal  adjective  that  must  sometimes  stand  before  such 
dosely  unit^  words»  but  if  the  appositive  be  Siäu(ein  the  artide  is  often  fem^ 
following  the  natural  gender  of  the  word  that  is  explained  rather  than  the 
grammatical  gender  of  Sräulein :  bie  ^au)}t{tatt  93erltn,  3^ce  (or  perhaps  more 
commonly  3^r)  Sräulein  ©(^toefler  your  unmarried  sister,  bie  (or  more  com- 
monly  \>ae)  fftdulein  (S^rl^rb. 

^.  If  the  appositive  has  several  modifiers  it  follows  the  noun  it  explains : 
^eriin,  bie  ^au)}t|labt  bed  beutf(^eit  Oleid^etf  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Gennao 
Empire. 

2.  Quite  difFerent  from  the  above  is  the  employment  of  the 
appositional  construction,  instead  of  the  gen.  of  earlier  periods. 
This  important  construction  is  explained  in  II.  i.  H.  a,  above,  and 
94.3.  A. 

IV.  A  Prepositional  Phrase  as  Modifierof  a  Noun« 

A  noun  or  pronoun  may  be  modified  by  a  prepositional  phrase^ 
which  usually  follows  it.     The  following  groups  occur : 

1.  Nouns  denoting  an  action,  and  sometimes  those  denoting  an 
acior,  can  by  virtue  of  their  verbal  nature  be  modified  by  a  prep. 
phrase,  which  is  always  identical  in  construction  with  the  phrase 
that  modifies  the  verb  of  the  same  origin :  !Die  Srauer  um  ben  Spater, 
bie  Sfreube  ü6et  bett  ®ieg  (for  we  say  fSHan  trauert  um  ben  93ater  and  Wtm 
freut  ftti^  it6er  ben  Sieg).    (Sin  (Streiter  für  SBal^rl^eit  unb  Stecht. 

a.  Compound  nouns  denoting  an  action  the  first  element  of  which  has 
the  relation  of  an  object  to  the  second  element  cannot  thus  be  modified 
by  a  prep.  phrase,  as  in  the  following  incorrect  expressions :  !Det  ^nmtctnHRf 
in  ben  (R^etn,  bie  ^ibrlüberfe^ung  ind  ^eutf(^e.  In  such  cases  the  objection  may 
be  removed  by  breaking  up  the  Compound  into  two  words,  the  first  element 
of  the  Compound  becoming  an  objective  genidve :  S)er  SOurf  be«  ^nntctif  in 
ben  mffein,  bte  Überfettung  ber  S3ibe(  in«  5Dentf4fe. 

2.  All  nouns,  including  the  above,  can  be  freely  modified  by 
prep.  phrases  in  all  those  cases  where,  in  the  exact  sense,  the 
prep.  phrase  is  an  adverbial  modifier  of  some  word  of  verbal 
nature  understood:  ber  Schreiber  beim  9te(^tdann?alt  [angeftellt  em- 
ployed]  the  copyist  at  the  lawyer's.  diu  Sterling  in  ber  «^oab 
[feflgel^alten]  iß  befier  aU  eine  ^aube  auf  bem  S)a(^e  [flt^nb]» 
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o.  Here  belongs  the  common  preposidonal  constniction  with  gu  which 
expresses  the  adverbial  ideas  of  a  goal,  end,  result,  purpose,  and  thus  difTers 
from  the  appositive  construction  with  )u  given  in  II.  i.  G.  b^  above,  in  meanmg, 
and,  moreover,  distinguishes  itself  by  its  fonn,  as  it  usually  requires  the 
definite  article  before  the  dependent  word :  brt  ^rg  gur  «ffird^e,  jut  ^Irmut,  ein 
Ofen  gunt  S3rotbacf en,  ein  Stntmer  gum  SDl^uftgieren,  ein  9{aum  gnnt  ^oIgf)>a(ten.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  here  to  place  um  before  the  gu  of  the  infinitive  to 
emphasize  the  idea  of  purpose  or  result,  a  usage  quite  common  in  adverbial 
constructions :  ein  [Raum  um  ^olg  gu  fpalten.  36  l^atte  mir  feinen  SRef M  fo  gu 
eigen  ^tma^i,  baf  id^  i^m  bei  meinen  öfteren  ^efu^en,  um  ©iegelabbrücfe  fiir  meine 
Sßa)>)>enfamm(ung  j|u  Idolen,  gtofe  @te((en  bat)on  t)ortragen  fonnte  (Goethe).  Qtf  barf 
nt(^t  fein,  folange  btefe  ^eu(^(et  no^  £)fen  l^ben,  um  |t(^  $rot  )u  bacfen  (Hebbel's 
Nibelungen^  11^  Vf^  2).  Often  in  collojquial  language  with  a  prepositional 
construction  as  in  the  English  expression  a  stove  to  cook  witk :  u)a  ifl  ba^ 
(eilige  ©ranatl^olg,  um  batf  IKamm  batan  gu  braten,  ba  finb  bie  ®e»ür)(ein,  um  brn 
l^iligen  ©iiilbrei  bamit  gu  bereiten  (Sudermann's/i?^a»;i^j,  i,  4).  The  Germanic 
Scholar  Matthias  Lexer  uses  this  prepositional  construction  in  bis  Mittel- 
hochdeutsches Taschenwörterbuch  m  explaining  the  M.H.G.  word  kulter: 
gefütterte  @te)>)>be(fe  übet  bo«  8ett,  um  bacauf  cber  batunter  gu  liegen.  This  con- 
struction is  usually  opposed  by  grammarians.  It  has,  however,  a  great 
advanta^e  over  the  older  construction  in  that  it  can  drop  the  article  and 
expand  itself  into  an  infinitive  clause  with  various  objective  and  adverbial 
modifiers,  as  in  the  last  three  examples,  and  thus  give  terse  expression  to  the 
idea  of  purpose.  To  secure  this  freedom  of  movement  some  grammarians 
recommend  the  use  of  an  infinitive  clause  here  with  simple  gu,  and  then 
construe  it  as  an  appositive  to  the  Substantive,  as  described  in  II.  i.G.^, 
above.  Thus  a  prominent  German  grammarian  would  remove  the  um  from 
the  following  sentence :  Dad  Übrige  koar  bet  8erebfamfeit  \>H  ^otf^after«  ))orbe$ 
^(ten,  bem  bie  ©tatt^Iterin  einen  SEBinf  gab,  eine  fo  fd;öne  ©elegenbeit  ni^t  von  ber 
^anb  gu  f^Cagen,  um  ft^  in  ber  ©unfl  feine«  fyxtx  feHgufeiKn  (Schiller).  The 
removal  of  um  destroys  the  distinct  idea  of  purpose  which  the  author  sought 
to  convey.  The  idea  of  purpose  la^  originally  also  in  gu,  and  this  idea  is 
still  quite  common  in  connection  with  substantives,  as  described  in  229.  2 
under  gu  II.  i./,  but  this  idea  is  no  longer  vividfy  feit  in  connection  with  the 
infinitive,  as  the  infinitive  with  gu  is  now  also  used  as  a  subject,  a  direct 
object,  and  an  appositive,  and  it  therefore  no  longer  conveys  the  distinct  idea 
of  a  prepositional  object  indicating  the  direction  of  the  activity  or  the  idea 
of  purpose,  end,  result.  Hence  the  natural  feeling  of  the  people  and  even 
authors  of  good  repute  has  suggested  here  the  use  of  um,  which  vividly 
expresses  the  idea  ot  purpose. 

V.  An  Infinitive  as  Modifier  of  a  Noun« 

A  noun  may  be  modified  by  an  infin.  with  gu :  S)a8  Sefhebm  ftc^ 
audjubtlben  ifl  lob^ndivert.  3c^  l()abe  ^eute  redete  £uß  gu  fhtbieren  I  feel  like 
studying  to-day. 

VI.  An  Adverb  as  Modifier  of  a  Noun« 

An  adverb  may  modify  a  noun  in  the  same  way  as  a  phrase  (see 
IV.  2,  above)  may  do :  5)er  2Renfc^  ba,  ba8  ®u^  ba,  ber  Seifen  bort. 

VII.  A  Clause  as  Modifier  of  a  Noun. 

A  clause  may  modify  a  noun:  bie  »öoffhung,  baf  wir  i^m  ^Ifen 
werben^  )?erlei^t  i^m  SKut.  2)te  Xat,  n^el^e  ber  aSergeil^ung  bebarf,  iß 
nit^t  gut. 
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A  Noun  and  iis  Modifier  replaced  by  a  Compound  Noufu 

296.  All  the  above  kinds  of  adj.  modifiers,  except  the  last 
two,  can  sometimes  be  replaced  by  terser  forms  of  expression  by 
Converting  them  into  the  modifying  coroponent  of  a  Compound 
noun :  (i)  ein  Iei(j^ter  @inn  s  Seic^tfinit,  (2)  ein  Sirotyfen  SBaffer«  =  eia 
SBaf{ert¥]):pfrn^  (3)  biefer  9^ann,  ein  Stitter  =  biefer  Stittertoann,  (4)  eis 
Sufent^It  fü¥  ben  @ommer  ==  ein  Sommeroufent^It,  (5)  bie  Segier^  ja 
^rtfc^en  =  bie  «l^errfc^begierbe« 

Objective  Modifiers. 
Accusative  Object 

297.  I.  All  transitive  verbs  require,  to  complete  their  meaningf 
an  object  which,  to  be  distinguished  from  other  words,  Stands  in 
the  acc.  This  acc.  represents  a  thing  either  as  affected  by  an 
action  or  as  the  result  of  it:  S)er  Jhtabe  fc^I&ot  ben  «&unb  (thing 
affected).    (Sr  ^t  einen  SBrief  (result  of  the  action)  gefc^rie^en. 

In  changing  such  a  sentence  from  the  active  to  the  passive^  the 
acc.  becomes  nom«  and  the  nom.  is  put  into  the  dat  aller  the  prep. 
bon:  S)er  «Ounb  wirb  bon  bem  Jtnaben  gefd^Iagen  The  dog  is  being 
beaten  by  the  boy.  The  nom.  subject  of  a  passive  verb  denotes 
the  same  thing  as  the  acc.  object  of  a  trans.  verb,  but  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  The  acc.  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
toward  whidi  another  person  or  thing  is  directing  an  activity,  and 
thus  emphasizes  the  idea  of  an  active  agent  at  work.  The  nom. 
subject  of  a  passive  verb  represents  an  object  as  receiving  an 
activity  and  thus  emphasizes  the  idea  of  a  passive  recipient 

a.  Many  transitives  which  usually  require  an  object  are  used 
without  one  when  the  activity  they  express  is  represented  only  in 
a  general  way  without  reference  to  an  effect  upon  a  particular 
object:  fDer  S^enf^  benCt,  ®ott  Ien(t  Man  proposes,  God  disposes. 
<£r  gi6t  gerne  He  likes  to  give. 

6.  A  number  of  verbs  are  trans.  or  intrans.  according  to  the  idea 
to  be  conveyed — trans.  when  the  subject  is  represented  as  acting 
on  an  object,  intrans.  when  the  subject  is  represented  as  moving 
toward  a  certain  goal  or  as  passing  over,  of  its  own  initiative^ 
into  the  State  caused  by  the  action  of  the  verb:  S)ad  fßferb  }ie^ 
(trans.)  ben  SBagen,  but  we  also  say  intransitively  @r  ift  na(i^  ^Berlin 
grjogen  He  has  moved  to  Berlin.  3c^  l£|abe  bad  Si  ge6rod&en,  but  we 
also  say  of  the  egg  when  it  seems  to  break  of  itself  without  our 
intending  or  wishing  it  !Dad  (Si  ifl  ge6rod^en  The  e^  broke.  Thus 
also  Die  Saite  ifl  gerifen  The  violin  string  broke.  Here  the  German 
by  means  of  the  intrans.  auxiliary  fein  shows  more  distinctly  than 
the  English  that  these  verbs  are  considered  intrans. 

c.  In  transposin^  a  sentence  into  the  passive  voice  only  the 
object  of  the  principal  verb  of  the  active  construction  should  in 
the  passive  be  put  into  the  nom.,  never  properly  the  object  of 
a  dependent  infinitive.    However,  in  actual  usage  the  object  of  an 
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infinitive  depending  upon  anfangen,  beginnen,  fu^,  t^etfud^n,  9etg5nnen, 
)9iinf(^en,  often  appears  in  the  nom.  in  the  passive :  Vtan  fu^t  einen 
«&ü^nerl()unb  ju  taufen  becomes  (Ein  «^ü^er^unb  n^itb  xu  faufen  gefud^t. 
iDie  verriegelte  Züt  würbe  fräftig  ju  öffnen  t^erfud^t  (H.  Bohlau's  Adam 
und  Eva,  chap.  i).  Odfar  Sdftabed  SKtbeutfd^ed  SBdrterbuc^  n^irb 
{u  laufen  gefuc^t  (Zettschriß  für  deutsche  Phüologü,  1903»  Heil  3» 
p.  2  of  the  wrapper).  S)a  erfc^ien  nun  ^ox  turjet  Qtit  eine  umfang« 
lid^e  Arbeit  eined  ^nglifien,  bed  $rofefford  aPi^ori^^  Sirautmann  in  Sonn, 
in  ber  feine  geringere  SBe^au^tung  aufgeßeOt  unb  ju  Ben?eifen  gefugt 
wirb,  ald  ba$  .  «  .  bad  4ilbe6ranb0lieb  übnffavipi  gar  nic^t  ber  beutfd^en 
Literatur  angehöre,  fonbem  altenglifc^  Urfprungd  fei  (H.  Jantzen  in 
Beäage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeüung,  Jahrgang  1903,  No.  209).  A 
more  correct  passive  form  would  be :  &  »irb  gefud^t,  einen  ^ü^nn* 
fiunb  ^  taufen. 

d,  The  object  is  often  expressed  in  German  when  it  is  omitted  in 
English ;  see  25L  II.  A.  d 

e.  In  English  the  accusative  is  used  in  some  groups  of  ideas 
where  prepositional  constructions  are  more  commonly  employed  in 
German.  It  is  usual  to  explain  such  diiferences  by  saving  that  the 
idiomatic  structure  of  the  two  languages  is  diiferent  white  matters 
of  idiom  are  often  very  subtle,  some  of  these  things  can  be  explained. 
For  instance,  the  German  has  in  a  number  of  cases  preserved  the 
old  idea  of  instniment  better  than  English.  Originally  there  was 
a  special  case  form  for  this  idea«  Later  the  dative  assumed  beides 
its  own  functions  also  those  of  the  instrumental.  Still  later  pre* 
positional  constructions  replaced  the  simple  dat.  Thus  to-dav  we 
say  in  English  :  The  dog  is  wagging  his  tail,  He  shook  his  head,  He 
is  winking  his  eyes,  He  ihrew  stones  at  him,  white  the  German  says : 
S)er  «&unb  n^ebelt  mit  bem  Sc^wanje,  (&t  fd^ittteUe  mit  bem  Stopft,  (Er  n?inh 
mit  ben  9ugen,  (&t  xvoxf  \f)n  (or  nad^  il^m)  mit  Steinen.  White  the  accusa- 
tive is  also  in  German  sometimes  used  here,  the  native  German  in 
speaking  English  often  provokes  a  smile  from  English-speaking 
pieople  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  prepositional  construction  here. 

2.  Intransitives  used  transitively  with  objecis.  The  following 
classes  of  intransitives  often  take  an  object  in  the  acc. 

A.  A  cognate  accusative,  that  is,  an  object  of  a  meaning  cc^ate 
or  similar  to  that  of  the  verb,  may  repeat  and  also  explain  more  fully 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  verb :  (Sx  f(^Iief  ben  @(^Iaf  bed  ®ere(^ten.  (&t 
flar6  ben  Sob  fürd  aSaterlanb.  i&x  Uht  ein  elenbeS  Men.  S)ie  @a^e  gel^t 
i^ren  ruhigen  ®ang.  @ie  fingt  ein  Sieb.  (Er  fptett  Jtarten.  This  con* 
struction  has  become  very  productive,  so  that  now  an  acc.  can  be 
quite  freely  added  to  an  mtransitive  to  complete  its  meaning :  3m 
JCettergef(^o§  fam  hinten  aud  ber  ®efinbefiube  bie  Jlöc^in  im  buntge^eiften 
Woütnxod  unb  berichtete,  bon  unten  l^auf,  baf  bie  Sl^amfell  „nur  ein 
bewerbe  ausgegangen"  (Storm's  l^on  heut  und  ehedem,  III|  p.  173)  had 
Ofdy  gone  out  on  an  errand,  (Er  Töuft  ©dblittf^u^,  S^ji^ruten  tie  is 
skaiing,  is  running  the  gaunüet.  (Er  fd^rt  Sifen6al()n,  $ferbeba^n, 
Omntbud,  Jta^n,  (Rab,  9lid^trau(^er  (in  the  car  for  ladies).  3c^  berftel^e 
ie^t,  tt^arum  xcxx  britte  (also  gen.;  see  228.  III.  a)  Jtlaffe  fahren  muf« 
ten  (Spielhagen's  Frei  geboren,  p.  43).     3^^  fa^re  xoxt  ^rbeiterjug 
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(Hauptmann's  Einsame  Menschen,  2).  Cr  reitet  ®aIo)))),  &ämtt,  Zrah, 
«Karriere  (post  haste),  $ofi  (post  haste),  Patrouille,  gefhredten  ®a(o)>|>  (at 
füll  speed).  (Sin  au^ejeicbneter  Sletter,  ber  gum  iüb  meiner  av^utter  9ten* 
nen  ritt  (Ompteda's  Frieden,  I).  (St  raud^t  pfeife.  (St  fc^Iäft  WlittQQ^ 
ffatnbe.  3)ann  rebeten  wir  SBidmardf,  Jtulturfam^f,  fejiale  ^age  itnb  xoai 
fonfi  bagu  ge^drt,  um  einen  3l6f(^iebda6enb  unter  guten  Sreunben  ^in^uSringen, 
tf)m  gu  fe^r  )u  merfen,  wie  bie  Qtit  läuft  (Raabe's  Pßtzer's  Mühle,  xx). 
aSenn  idi  nur  ben  Se^ad^t  lod  wiirbe,  bofi  Sie  ^ier  $ofe  ^e^n  (Sudermann's 
i>ii^  Heimat,  2,  9).  3(^  foU  nun  für  brei  fBai^  Soten  ge^n  (go  on  an 
errand)  (Hauptmannes  Der  arme  Heinrich,  3),  or  3c^  n^iO  euc!^  faU] 
aSote  laufen  (Freytag).  Sie  foUen  mir  {Rebe  [earlier  in  the  period  |ur 
dtebej  fielen  (id.,  SoU.,  i.  118).  Sei  Xifc^e  fianb  5£ante  «malie  qani^  riibtig 
Siebe  unb  9(ntn;ort,  n^enn  man  eine  grrage  an  {le  rici^tete  (Beyerlein's  Jena 
oder  Sedan  ?,  vi).  Il6er  bad,  »ad  bie  3ungmannfc^aft  von  St.  ^X^ori^  in 
®emeinbeangelegen^eiten  getan,  fielen  »ir  gerne  dtet^rnfc^aft  (Heer's  Der 
König  der  Bemina,  xv).  ®efa^r  laufen  to  run  the  risk,  but  earlier  in 
the  period  with  or  without  in :  !Der  ^t(  l&uft  f(^on  bei  feinem  Urfpmnge 
in  ®efa^r  ju  n?i|eln  (Goethe),  ^wx  mü^te  alfo  biefe  ®efa^r  laufen 
(Schiller).  Sauf  Sturm  n^iber  bie  {Ringmauer  (id.,  Räuber,  5,  i).  Snf 
Sofien  ße^en,  now  also  biefed  ®trot^x  l£|ier  biefe  SRa^t  (ei  biefer  «^unbefdlte 
gu  tragen  unb  $o9en  gu  fiel^en  t>or  bem  alten  S^loffe  (Adalbert  Meinhardt's 
AUerleirauh,  Jung  sein,  p.  31).  fSon  elf  (id  eind  fianb  Sogt  )um  le yev 
SD^ale  an  biefem  SBac^ttage  4^often  (Beyerlein's/ma  oder  Sedan  ?,  iv).  As 
can  be  seen  frora  a  number  of  these  examples,  this  favorite  con- 
struction  is  replacing  various  older  ones.  In  case  of  an  unmodi* 
iied  weak  noun  the  acc.  ending  is  not  always  expressed  as  in  the 
sentence  from  Hauptmann,  but  in  accordance  with  usage  elsewhere 
the  noun  may  remain  uninflected :  Unb  wenn  ber  @raf  (ei  i^nen  ^ter 
«&err  fpielen  woQe  —  fie  woQten  ed  i^m  fc^on  t>erleiben  (Spielhagen's 
Sturmfltit,  vi,  15),  but  (Er  xM  ben  großen  <^rm  fpielen* 

a,  Here  also  belongs  the  acc  after  verbs  of  motion  which  denotes  the 
ground  over  which  the  motion  passes:  (5r  gr^t  ru^tg  feinen  SEBeg  He  goes 
quietly  on  his  way.  ^er  SGBein  läuft  bie  StdjU  ^tnunter.  dr  fommt  bie  Steppe 
](^erauf.    See  also  260. 2.  A.  a. 

b,  Instead  of  a  cognate  acc.  of  a  noun,  the  acc.  neut.  of  a  pronominal 
adjective  or  pronoun,  such  as  ein^,  et,  ttna^,  is  much  used :  (Sx  \^i  toiebcr  ratf 
gelogen  He  has  lied  again.  ^ing  eintf,  baf  bie  S^it  vergebt !  £af  un<  nxa  plaabcia 
Let  US  have  a  little  chat  3(^  loonte,  bu  lad^tejl  eintf  mit  I  wish  you  woold  join 
US  in  lau^hing.  3)er  junge  ^urfc^e  f^oB  ben  $ut  aud  ber  @tirn,  pfiff  ftc^  ein«  onb 
f^ritt  n>etter  (Beyerlein's  Jena  oder  Sedan  f,  I).  iDie  Qifetfuc^t  übtt  SpastcB 
gewann  ed  (won  the  victory)  über  biefe  poUtif^e  6^mpat^ie.  ®r  ^t  mir  oft  ctmil 
t>orgefungen.  The  same  construction  is  often  found  in  English,  as  in  to  "  walk 
it,"  "  foot  it.» 

c,  The  cognate  acc  construction  cannot  usually  be  transferred  to  the 
passive,  but  like  other  intrans.  constructions  can  form  the  impersonal  passive 
(218. 5.  B),  where  the  cognate  acc.  remains  acc  as  in  the  active :  Q€  »urbc 
Jtartm  (acc.  pL)  gefpiett  There  was  playin g  at  cards  going  on.  The  use  of 
the  acc.  instead  of  the  nom.  here  indicates  that  the  cognate  acc.  is  not  to 
be  considered  an  object  in  the  strict  sense,  but  rather  as  an  adverbial  element. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  cognate  acc.  approaches  the  usual  force  of  the 
acc,  and  hence  becomes  nom.  in  the  passive :  (Sr  fingt  ein  £ieb  becomes  in 
the  passive  (Sin  £teb  loirb  oon  i^m  gefungen« 
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B.  Intransitives  sometimes  take  on  the  trans.  idea  of  caasingf 
producingt  showing  that  which  results  from  or  accompanies  their 
action :  i^ränen  ireinett;  ^^in  bilden,  Siebe  Idd^eln;  8But  fc^nauSen  to 
breathe  rage,  that  is,  to  show  rage  in  breathing.  @r  gel;t  {l(^  (dat.) 
SBIafen  unter  tAt  Sü^e  He  walks  until  blisters  form  on  the  soles  of  bis 
feet    Sr  l^at  ji^  ein  Sod^  in  ben  Jtopf  gefaUen. 

3»  Some  adjectives  take  an  accusative  object  to  complete  their 
meaning ;  see  260. 3, 

Dative  Object, 

258.  The  connection  of  the  dative  with  a  verb  or  adjective  is 
of  every  degree  of  closeness,  from  constituting  their  necessary 
complement  to  forming  an  aimost  or  entirely  independent  ele- 
ment  which  expresses  an  emotional  interest  in  the  Statement  of 
fact  as  a  whole :  3)ad  Jtinb  d^nelt  ber  SDI^utter  The  child  resembles 
the  mothen  Sd^  lobe  mir  mein  S)drf^en  \^tt  I  for  my  part  have 
always  a  word  of  praise  for  our  village.  In  the  first  sentence 
the  dat  is  necessary  to  complete  the  thought  contained  in  the 
verb,  while  in  the  second  it  is  a  lively  rhetorical  means  to  show 
the  interest  of  the  Speaker  in  the  Statement,  but  it  qualifies  the 
thought  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  verb  alone. 

1*  Some  intransitives  take  a  dat.  object  to  complete  their  mean- 
ing: (Sr  banfte  mir  nid^t  He  did  not  thank  me.  This  dat.  object 
expresses  a  less  direct  relation  to  the  verb  than  the  acc.  object,  as 
it  only  points  out  the  person  in  some  way  interested  or  involved  in 
the  action,  especially  the  person  with  reference  to  whose  inner  or 
material  interests  somethmg  is  done,  and  does  not  represent  him 
as  the  direct  recipient  of  the  action  of  the  verb  in  a  literal  exterior 
sense  as  with  the  acc.  after  such  verbs  as  f(^(a{|en  to  sinke.  Thus 
the  dative  places  in  the  foreground  the  idea  of  a  person  or  a  thing 
with  personal  attributes  which  is  interested  or  involved  in  the 
action,  while  the  accusative  emphasizes  the  idea  of  the  immediate, 
direct  object  of  the  activity,  whether  it  be  a  person  or  a  thing,  and 
implies  that  the  object  is  thoroughly  affected,  or  that  the  action 
ends  in  the  attainment  of  a  definite  goal  or  end,  This  difference 
in  meaning  between  the  two  constructions  appears  again  in  the 
passive,  for  in  changing  such  active  constructions  into  the  passive 
the  acc.  becomes  nom.,  but  the  dat.  remains  a  dative,  instead  of 
becoming  nom.,  and  the  sentence  is  thus  without  a  subject,  or 
in  Order  to  conform  to  the  now  prevailin^  grammatical  pattem 
is  introduced  by  the  vague,  indefinite  ed,  which  serves  as  a  formal 
subject  (210.  5.  B.  a) :  3c^  »urtoe  gefc^Iagen,  but  Sßir  würbe,  or  (SS  »urbe 
mir  )?on  i^m  nic^t  gebanft  I  was  not  thanked  by  him.  However,  not 
all  intransitives  which  take  a  dat.  object  can  form  this  passive. 
This  construction  is  limited  to  such  verbs  as  represent  an  activity 
as  proceeding  from  a  person.  Thus  (Sr  gefädt  mir  He  pleases  me 
cannot  be  transferred  to  the  passive,  as  the  verb  gef&Qt  indicates 
a  quality  of  the  person  denoted  by  the  subject  and  not  an  activity 
which  proceeds  from  him.  The  main  characteristic  of  this  imper- 
sonal passive  is  that  it  emphasizes  an  activity^  and  hence  the 
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commonest  form  of  the  constniction  has  no  mibject  at  all,  or  at 
least  no  definite  subject,  nor  any  reference  to  an  agent,  placzng 
the  sole  stress  upon  the  activity:  S^r  vouxU  f^  b^egnet,  or  dl 
nusbe  mir  l^art  begegnet  They  treated  me  harshly.  It  is  often 
desirable,  however,  to  represent  some  person  or  thing  as  acted 
upon,  even  with  these  verbs^  which  govern  the  dat,  and  hence 
under  French  and  English  influence  this  impersonal  passive  is 
often,  even  in  good  authors,  though  severely  condemned  by  gram- 
marians,  replaced  by  the  personal  passive:  ®ei  {du  understood) 
bafür  l^rjlid)  gebanft,  mstead  of  Dir  tei  bafür  l^erjüc^  gebanft.  This 
contested  construction  is  especially  common  in  the  form .  of  an 
appositional  participle,  where  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  limited 
by  the  participle  is  the  real  subject  of  the  verbal  idea  in  the 
participle:  (Sr  ging  ^\naf>,  gefolgt  )?on  fßeterd  (Spielhagen's  Herrm, 
p.  194)1  The  passive  is  universal  in  the  expression  3(^  fu^Ie  naäi 
gef(j^met^elt,  which  can  be  more  easily  defended,  as  fc^mei^ln  earlier 
in  the  period  sometimes  took  an  acc.  in  the  active. 

There  is  another  dative  of  quite  a  diiferent  origin  and  Ibice 
which  is  used  with  both  transitives  and  intransitives.  It  gives 
expression  to  the  ideas  of  a  goal,  place,  Separation,  point  of  depar^ 
ture,  source.     For  examples  see  B,  below. 

The  dative  object  is  found  after  the  foUowing  ^roups  of  intnm- 
sitives,  some  of  which  pass  for  transitives  in  English : 

A«  Those  which  signify : 

a,  Inclination  or  averstoftySL  pUasing  or  dtspUastng^dLiennngotrtsisiimgi 
bergen  to  please,  suit,  afTord  comfort  to^  mifbe^agen  (opposite  of  besage«), 
Mieben  (used  in  a  number  of  set  expressions ;  see  also  SiSO.  8)  and  gcCt^ 
(earlier  m  the  period ;  see  2  Peter  ii.  15)  to  please,  banfen  to  thank,  bteaea  to 
serve,  bomtnietni  (dat.,  with  more  force  fiber  with  acc ;  with  the  acc  in  tfae 
second  meaning)  to  domineer  over,  command  (i.e.  overlook,  as  from  a 
superior  position),  btol^en  to  threaten,  ejfen  (early  N.H.G.  and  biblicgd;  see 
Rom.  xiv.  6)  to  eat  unto,  ^(^en  (but  t>crflu(^en  with  acc.)  to  curse,  fronen  (or 
fronen)  to  be  a  slave  to  (passion,  &c),  be  addicted  to,  truckle  to,  induil^ 
(passions,  &c.),  gefaften  to  please,  mif  falten  to  displease,  gnaben  to  have  meicy 
upon,grattt(iecen  to  congratulate,gtonrn  to  bear  ill-will  against,  Vt^eren  to  pay  comt 
to,  l^ulbigen  to  pay  homafife  to,  swear  aUejg;iance  to,  ian4|xen  to  hail  with  shouts 
of  joy,  fpnbolieren  to  conoole  with,  font)emar(tt  to  suit,  lä<$r(n  to  smOe  upon  fUt. 
as  m  ?d(^(e  betntn  ®äfirn — Wildenbruch's  König  Laurin^  4,  2  — or  fig.  %qA 
<S^(ii(f  U&elt  mir),  lachen  to  smile  upon  {lit.  and  especially  fig.,  as  in  ^e  %}gaA 
(ad^t  i^m),  favor  (as  in  iDie  (ädc^enl^ett  \sAji  l^m),  lanf(^en  to  listen  to,  (cta 
to  live  entirely  given  up  to  or  devoted  to,  live  up  to,  leu(^en  to  light  the  way 
for  (some  one),  munben  to  taste  well  to,  pochen  (rare)  to  ddy,  f^meSen  to  taste 
(well,  &c.)  to,  f(^mei(^r(n  and  jlattierm  (both  occasionally  with  acc  earlier  in 
the  period)  to  flatter,  fc^todren  to  swear  (the  oath  of  allegianoe)  to,  tro^  to 
defy,  tun  to  do  unto,  treat,  toibem  to  be  repngnant  to,  toiUfa^h  to  gratify, 
indulge,  grant,  günten  to  be  angry  at  (somebody),  &c :  Stemmen  ^vt,  xoqa  d^nei 
beliebt  Take  your  choice.  äDa0  beliebt  3^ncn  ?  What's  yoar  pleasure  ?  Wbat 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  Sie  e«  Sbnen  beliebt  as  you  like.  (Hhsr  bie  S^orfteKiui^  bcs 
SR^glic^feit,  e0  fönnte  ibt  iemanb  über  ben  Jto)>f  toa^fen,  il^r  bomtnifren  ,  •  .  bringt 
fie  au^ct  ft(^  (Spielhagen's  Herrin^  p.  238),  but  auf  einet  ben  4afnt  bomtniecmboi 
^l^e  (Nai.'Z.  18,  413).  tinb  toer  bie  diu^e  ^jrt,  (Slott  ni6g'  t^tt  gnaben  (P.  Heyse^ 
3, 149).  SEBolUe  bie  SBei^eit  bent  Herrgott  gefallen»  |  bann  gnob'  er  bir,  {Petrin,  biü 
gnab'  WA  allen  (Sudermann's  Vii  dni  Rrikirffdintp  3, 4).    9i#  ba^  Ubk  n 
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einen  etnfamen  ^hibten,  feinen  ^^rtfien  unb  In  &tft\ifäfaft.  IDtefem  aTfem  (up 
o  all  this)  ^atte  (Riefd^en  fettbcm  gelebt  (Fontane's  Siechiin^  chap.  xii).  fBitte, 
ruhten  <Ste  bent  ^etrn  (id.,  C^äU^  chap.  xxi).  IDann,  \xAt  mit  Sauberinnen  man 
»erfahrt,  fo  toottten  $e  i^r  tun  (Wildenbruch's  König  Laurin^  2, 3).  D,  muf  meine 
Seele  immer  |  t)on  biefer  €))eife  effen,  bie  i^t  loibert !  (H.  von  Hofoiannsthal's 
Elekiroy  p.  20).  SD^^an  l^t  i^m  in  btefem  fünfte  gennHfEibtt.  ®te  falb  f^ne  bittenben 
ftugen  auf  f[(^  gcrit^tet  nnb  toiflfa^rte  feinem  SBnnfi^  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von 
leyer^  XV). 

Nett,  It  miist  be  remembered  that  th«  dat  object  is  fonnd  only  when  it  is  deaied 
o  indicate  the  peraon  interested  or  involTed  in  the  action,  or  iometimes  to  indicate 
L  thit^  which  by  way  of  penonificatioo  is  conceiTed  as  having  interetts  Uke  any 
MTSon.  When  aa  interested  peraon  U  not  involved  in  the  actioo,  «n  aoc.  or  prep. 
>hrase  may  sometimes  be  nsed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  even  alter 
rerbs  which  usnally  govem  the  dat :  ^er  9einb  btobt  bet  ®tabt  mit  einer  SBela« 
leruna,  but  ^ie  SSer^anblungen  mit  Stanfrei^  jogen  {t(^  (anae  ^in,  breiten  me^rmaU 
ogar  ben  gängti^en  9bbru(^.  (Sr  anttoortete  rsee  e\  mir  Jie  answereä  me^  but  Qr 
mttoortete  feine  6i(be  I/e  amwertd  not  a  syllablt  and  (Sr  anttocrtete  auf  meine  Stage 
He  answered  my  qiustüm,  This  is  in  general  tme  of  all  verbs  whicn  govem  the 
lat,  and  hence  applies  to  the  verbs  in  b,  e,  </,  e,  B,  C,  D,  below. 

In  Order  to  denote  that  the  activity  of  Ihe  yerb  is  directed  toward  some  thing 
)t  is  placed  before  seveial  of  these  verbs,  which  then  govem  the  acc. :  (Br  anttoortete 
see  />  mir  and  ttnfem  fRufm  ([personüied)  anttoortete  niemanb  (Raabe's  Finkenrode, 
[U).  bot  (Sr  beanttoortete  ben  8rief.  (Sr  folgte  (see  d)  mir,  feinen  Süften  (personified), 
>ut  (Sr  befolgte  mtinen  (Rat  He  foUowed  (heeded)  my  advtce.  The  prefix  Be  ii  also 
ised  before  a  few  of  these  verbs  to  denote  that  an  activitv  is  directed  against  a 
person.  In  this  case  the  derivative  verb  with  be^  govems  the  ac&y  and  nstudly  has 
i  diiTerent  shade  of  meaning  from  the  simple  verb,  which  govems  the  dat. :  einem 
Dienen  to  serve,  he  ofuse  to  ene,  einen  bebienen  te  wait  ufon  (at  the  table,  &c.).  In  the 
iame  way  a  shade  of  meaning  arises  between  these  simple  verbs,  which  govem  the 
iat.,  and  their  derivatives  with  other  prefixes  which  govem  the  acc. :  einem  fotgcn 
'o  folhw  ofUy  einen  1»erfotgen  topursue^  persecute  one ;  einem  fd^mei((e(n  toßatter  ene, 
rtnen  nmfcBmefc^eln  te  caress;  n&c^tli^em  ®efange  tanfc^en  te  listtnto  nightly  musie, 
itttMd  (acc.)  er(anf((en  to  get  or  kam  by  listening.  In  all  these  cases,  as  also  eise« 
¥here,  the  dat.  brings  to  the  front  the  idea  of  a  penon  or  a  tlüng  with  penonal 
ittributes  that  is  in  one  way  or  another  interested  or  involved  in  the  action,  while 
;he  acc.  emphasizes  the  idea  of  the  immediaie  object  of  the  activity,  and  implies  that 
he  object  is  thoroughly  affected,  or  (as  in  the  last  example)  that  the  action  resnlts 
n  the  attainment  of  a  definite  goal  or  end. 

The  action  may  be  directed  not  only  toward  an  objecto  but  also  for  or  against 
he  interests  of  some  one.  In  this  case  the  acc.  of  the  thing  expresses  the  fiist  idea, 
ind  the  dat.  (see  3,  below)  of  a  noun  or  prononn  the  second :  (Sr  befd^dbigt  mir  ben 
Baum. 

3.  Benefit  or  injuiy^fullness  or  lack :  befommen  to  agriee  with,  befd^eren  to 
rive  a  present  to,  festen  to  be  lacking  to,  frommen  to  avail,  benefit,  profit, 
ru(^ten  to  avaü,  gebre6en  to  be  lacking  to,  gebei^en  to  succeed,  gelten  to  be  of 
ralue  to,  be  intendea  for,  genitgen  to  suffice,  satisfy,  gef^e^en  or  )>afftfrm  to 
lappen  to,  serve  (see  ex.),  g(ü(fen,  geraten,  gelingen  to  succeed,  mt^gliicfen,  mi^' 
raten,  mtfltngen,  l^elfen  (258.17)  to  help,  mangeln  to  be  lacking  to,  uu)^n  or 
tüj^n  (earlier  in  the  period  also  with  acc. ;  in  the  meaning  to  make  use  of^ 
>oth  are  trans.  with  acc,  either  in  the  simple  form  or  more  commonljr  in  the 
brm  benu^en  or  benü(en)  to  be  useful  to,  be  of  service  to,  aid,  remebieren  to 
-emedy,  fc^abrn  to  injure,  fetunbieren  (also  trans.  with  acc)  to  second,  fein 
o  ail,  einem  flimmen  (Swiss  for  fitr  einen  flimmen)  to  yote  for,  jlreuen  to  make 
L  bed  for  (cattle),  X^lix^xl  to  be  good  for,  be  useful  to,  be  adapted  to, 
»ergeben  (see  260. 34),  Der^ei^n  (259.  34),  ginfen  to  pay  tribute  to :  i£)ie  ®^eife 
)efommt  mir  ntc^t.  Unten  an  bem  ^^rtf^baum  bef^exte  t^  meinen  beuten :  ben  beiben 
ERägben,  bcm  i^utfd^er,  bem  9or{l(4ufer,  bem  Sägerburfd^en  (Spielhagen*s  Selbstge^ 
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Ho6iiaiBiistliars  Elektro,  p.  14).    ^  ' 
WhataUsyoo?    tc  jbm  tai  Sic|. 
be  ttttüccgtMiy :  !Dini  idf  cit  Upi, 
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c*  FUtuu^ahelmigimgU,  _  _  _  _ 

bdone  to,  be  chasactmstk  o(^  f ol^ta  to  f ollov,  obe^y  f^Hi^iim 
tOy  bc  bccomnigtOy  ^HjfsfMtobdcMig^  tOyybwAni,oniovless  ooouiiaoly  ^rkciJUB^ 
in  coUoqoial  langoagealao  Hn<n>r  to  o^»  sbifeni  (see  260.  isK^crifcx  (SSBL 
18),  kfivm  (nom  no  loi^;cr  common,  usnaDy  oif  «an,  com«  |fcni)  to  miad,  poj 
attention  to,  answer  to  (a  name),  Ufm  to  bccomc,  look  prcttj  on,  liesm  to  be 
adapted  to,  Hi«*  to  fit,  mit,  be  agieeable  to,fcia  (poct.)  tobe acoordcd  to  (see 
tx.)f  fl|ni  to  fit,  ff^  to  bcoome,  look  well  on,  ttaacm  to  tnist,  lifruiii  » 
distrust,  vcttunai  to  confide  in,  wäbrm  (in  cboice  lai^iB^)  to  come  imooiie's 
poffession, £illtoooe'sloC,}tc«ai tobefit:  3)0« ^aid^actHii.  9bKUtMäm 
f^ndicnatfVäd^tm^bieba^bvafle  6il^tdfal  f cd^ioi.  Sca  ^öwn  ctsMt  c«,  cn^  |i 
ia$mi.  Hub  bod^  Ha  id^  bcrda|Mr,baacc(bcc  ^abd)  ^(Lessing's  JrnnM,i,8i. 
CHMI  bcc  S^ra  laft  il^  f6da.  «c^  lois  MUc^i«  |a  bcat  aafcn«  Sifiatf  ccin 
Snfnd^  bcr  asf  UiUtüf&fäftm  «cbict  bdicbtcn  gioa  3ifc  9npam^%fumam  iia.  fc  wf 
ad4  Mftnffn,  baf  an^  btcfct  talcatwUea  f)aaic  bo«  bnniattf^  9cne  kii^  Giy 
(Stdckhardt  in  DUsdüme  Literatur ,  Beilage  zum  Literarischen  ZemiraMeOt^ 
Nr.  24,  3.  Jahrg.).  2)ct  (Rad^  fd  il^  (Rn^t,  bcat  ein^  fn  eiaAc!  (Grillpazzef's 
j?/«  treuer  Diener^  4).  S>tcfct  9led  fi|)t  3^nca  anc  ongcßoffta  Tbis  coat  fits  yoa 
to  perfection.  M^  imUb  cn^  nnb  Ctcg  (Schiller),  dta  gcoabtofcrcc  fütHaf  tl 
mir  nie  gaootbca  (Liliencron's  Kriegeruruellen^  Anno  1870).  gkrglfi^c«  |at 
mir  nidift. 

Earlier  in  the  period  fna  was  oaed  with  a  dative  of  possesdon :  SBok  ü 
bod  i^nd  ba  brübcn?  ((^oethe^s  5///Zei,  i).  €trcn0  gencffea  \%  «cia  tofha^,  j  jÄc 
flBo^aan^  §tt  bitr(^n<^,  |  »cm  fic  fei,  »cm  fic  gc^te  (Grillpaner^s  LHe  AknJroM^ 
2),    This  constmction  is  still  common  in  populär  speech :  IDoS  IBni^  t^  ant. 

d,  Approach,  restraining^  yielding,  similarity^  dissimilarity  i  i^atfa, 
or  less  commonly  &^ncti,  to  bear  some  resemblance  to,  o^bca  (ear&r 
in  the  period)  or  a^nm  (M.H.G.  anen,  lit.  to  come  i^^on;  now  with 
non-personal  subject  when  the  dat.  is  employed,  earlier  in  the  poiod 
sometimes  also  when  the  acc.  was  used ;  also  with  a  personal  subject  and 
an  acc.  objectj  to  have  a  presentiment  of,  bfgrgnen  (earlier  in  the  period  not 
infrequently  with  the  acc,  and  still  occasionally  so)  to  meet,  treat,  ft«^  bcagn 
(with  simple  dat.  or  vor  with  dat.)  to  bow  to,  submit  to,  cTtiff9cn  to 
succumb  tOy  crfi^dnm  to  appear  to,  folgen  to  follow,  ^df  einem  or  more  com- 
monly )u  einem  gefe((en  to  jom  (go  to)  some  one,  gteid^en  to  lesemble,  be  like, 
fommen  to  come  to  (in  a  ngurative  sense),  attack,  treat,  speak  to,  ({t<^)  aa^ 
or  fl^  n&^ern  to  approach,  pati^ttn  to  parry  one's  thrust,  meet  one's  argu- 
ments,  fleuem  to  check,  tr&umen  (see  also  219. 4.  A.  d)  to  appear  to  in  a  dreun, 
dream  of,  verfa((en  to  meet  with  (a  sad  fate,  &c.),  become  a  prey  to,  loe^rca  to 
hinder,  restrain,  check,  loeti^en  to  yield  to:  Ütt  ®o^n  ähnelt  oft  bem  Sttiei. 
Unb  fi^n'  {(^  fo  bem  Xierc  me^r  —  |  too^Ian !  fo  f^änV  i^f  mid^  vienei<^t  etsmoL  | 
unb  H  tnivvüppt,  tvie'a  ja  gutoeiten  fd^on  |  gefd^eT)en  tfl,  ftd^  ava  bem  Xitz  ber  ^rilift 
(| Hauptmannes  Der  arme  Heinrich^  2,  6).  (S6  a^nt  (formerly  also  a^nbct)  mr 
(formerly  also  mi^)  nt(^6  ®nte6.  34f  a^nte  nid^td  bavon.  )3<(  bin  i^m  oaf  bcr 
Strafe  begegnet,  ^a  begegneten  n^ir  SEBunberU^f,  ben  $(ffeffor,  auf  ber  Xre^^^e  (Bismarck 
to  bis  wife,  Sept.  36.  1850).  (Sr  Begegnete  auf  ber  ^tra§e  bie  Setter  vom  ^i^mndu 
<lnm  (Ompteda^s  Sylvester  von  Geyer ^  xxii).  Wi^t  beine  Sa^rc  g&^Ite  bo«  ^oC, 
wxt  beine  taten  ....  (Ureife  beugten  ft«^  toiflig  betner  3ugmb  (Sudermann's  Teja, 
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3).  deitge  bi(^  «)ot  bem  9(tct !  @((^  biefeit  gu  gefeTfen,  tie(  Dpii^  ahn  ntd^t  ein  (Fon- 
tane's  ^V/,  chap.  iii).  (9t  ^leld^t  feinem  SBatet,  tote  ein  Öt  bem  anbeten.  !Dtefe 
(Sinlid^t  fommt  3^nen  fpät.  Jtommen  3^nen  ba  feine  ®ebanfen,  O^m  (Reinl^olb? 
(Halbe's  Der  Strom,  p.  11).  SOir  fommen  i6m  eben,  tote  man  fo  einem  fommen 
mug.  Sangfam,  oorfi^ttg,  ©^ritt  um  @d^ntt  I  (ib.,  p.  ss}  We  shall  attack  it  (the 
river,  in  attempting  to  regulate  its  course),  &c.  fea^  bit  nid^t  fo  fommen !  Don't 
put  up  with  such  treatment !  «Jtomm  mir  nid^t  fo !  Don't  speak.  to  me  in  that 
way !  ^ü%tt  fte  einmal,  tj^ren  SRann  nad^  ^eing  gu  fragen,  fo  Mieb  er  enttoeber  gang 
bie  9nt»ort  f(^ulbig  ober  l^tef  fte  i^m  mit  bem  3ungen  ein  für  a((e  9Ra(  ni(^t  me^r  gu 
fommctt  (Storm's  /lans  und //ans  Kirch).  3(^  (abe  ba^  ®efü^(,  baf  aHetf  ^alb^; 
loegl  ®ef^eite,  bal  id^  im  ^im  l^atte,  ))erau^abt  ifl,  nm  3l^nen  gn  tarieren  (Suttner's 
Im  Berghause,  p.  33),  but  3^  )Ktrierte  ben  @d^iag  mit  etnem  @to(f.  dr  ftenett  ber 
Unorbnung.  SlU  fte  enbUc^  f^Uef,  träumten  i^t  ^ä^lii^e  ^inae  (H.  Böblau's  Adam 
und  Eva,  chap.  i).  dt  oerfiet  einem  trantigen  ®(^idFfal.  34  wi^  ben  3been,  bie 
bu  fennfl  (Otto  Krösus  Jugend  v<m  heute,  4,  7).  9San  mnf  bem  S3öfen  loe^ren 
mit  ^rtet  Strafe. 

After  transitive  verbs  of  removal  the  dative  is  much  used  to  indicate  the 
person  from  whom  the  thing  in  the  acc.  is  taken :  dr  na^m  mir  meine  SDrief« 
taf(^e  toeg  He  took  my  pocket-book  away  from  me.  dr  fia^l  mit  meine  golbene 
tl^t.  iDet  äOolf  raubt  bem  Wirten  @(^afe.  This  dat.  is  thus  often  rendered  in 
English  hyfram,  but  in  German  it  does  not  in»fact  express  Separation,  but  is 
a  dative  of  interest  (see  3.  B,  below)  denoting  the  person  that  is  beneiited  or 
injtu-ed  by  the  action. 

€*  A  dsclaration,  response,  announcement,  advicei  obfagen  in  the  olden 
times  to  send  a  chcUlenge  to,  now  to  break  with  a  Person,  renounce  a  person  or 
thing,  abjure  (one*s  faith),  in  other  meanings  with  the  acc.  (as  einen  93efu<b 
obfagen  to  send  an  excuse  for  not  comin^y  &c.),  abfd^tetben  (with  dat.  of  person) 
to  write  to  one  to  cancel  or  reccUl  some  previous  engagement,  in  other 
ineanmgs  with  acc,  abftl^toöten  to  renounce  allegiance  or  ßdelity  to  with  the 
dat.,  to  renounce  a  thing  or  abjure  with  acc.  or  dat.,  in  other  meanings  with 
the  acc,  anttoorten  (see  a,  Note)  to  answer,  beten  (with  dat  only  in  elevated 
style,  usually  with  ju  +  dat.)  to  pray  to,  bürgen  (einem  für  ettoad  bürgen)  to 
answer,  vouch,  be  responsible  to  some  one  for,  guarantee,  entgegnen  to  reply 
to,  etivibern  to  reply  to,  flagen  to  complain  to  (in  this  meanmg  usually  in 
connection  with  an  object :  einem  fein  ^eib  flagen),  mourn  for  (earlier  in  the 
period  with  dat,  now  with  acc  in  poetic  style,  and  in  piain  prose  replaced 
by  beflagen),  Tlingetn,  fc^eKen,  or  Unten  to  ring  the  bell  for,  fünbigen  to  give  notice  to 
leave  (a  dwelling,  position,  &c.),  lügen  to  teU  a  lie  to  (in  early  N.H.G.  ^  see 
Jud^es  xvi.  10;  now  replaced  by  einen  belügen),  lie  to  or  deceive  (still  in 
poetic  language),  ))rebigen  to  preach  to,  raten  advise,  einem  rufen  (see  269. 26), 
(inem  or  an  einen  fd^reiben,  telegra)>]^ieren,  tele))]^onieren  to  write,  telegraph,  telephone, 
to  some  one:  3(^  ^be  i^m  abgef^frieben.  SEBoKt  3^r  bem  J^aifer  abf(^n>6renf 
(Schiller's  IVallensteins  Tod,2, 5).  34f  fe^rte  in  ber  S^x^t  ®(^oS  |urü(f,  |  fd^nmr 
meinen  3rrtum  ab  in  feine  ^änbe  (id.,  Maria  Stuart,  i,  6).  d^e  \&i  au  eu6  gutücf^ 
Pe^rte,  tvürbe  ic^  meinem  ®ott  abf(^n)oten  (Telmann's  WahrhHt,  VII).  i>n  fyxt 
flingelt  bem  S3ebtenten.  Sßon  fünf  lu  fünf  SJ^inuten  ^t  et  bem  J^ellnet  geläutet 
[Franzos's  Der  Gott  des  alten  Doktors,  p.  370).  Stir  ift  gefünbigt  I  have 
received  notice  to  leave  (my  position  or  dwelling,  according  to  the  connection). 
Denn  a((e«  log  mir,  toad  i^  ^o^gea^ftet  (Schiller's  Wallensteins  Tod,  2,  7).  Sem 
sid^t  IM  raten  ift,  bem  ifl  aud^  ni^t  ju  Reifen,    dt  )9tebigt  tauben  D^ren. 

/•  Poetry  prefers  the  dat  in  a  large  number  of  cases  where  in  prose  some 
3tner  construction,  especially  a  prep.  phrase,  is  used :  deinen  [»  vot  feinen] 
BUcfen,  feinem  ÜSinfen  |  mod^t'  i^  in  bte  Jtniee  ftnfen  (Goethe^s  Faust,  L  6630) ; 
d^mungeln  (ib.,  1.  6x00),  rümpfen  (1.  5272),  &c  IDad  mac^t  mi<(  bem  Xob  etblaffen 
Grillparzer's  Ahnfrau,  2).  3^  »iU  lachen  feinem  SBüten  (ib.).  9He  ^b'  i^ 
\tvx  Sob  gegittert  (ib.).  ^um^f  ertönte  bie  ©rgenb  bem  [»  von  bem]  @tur)e  (id., 
Die  Argonauten,  2).    Many  other  verbs  might  be  added  to  these.  Cf.  3.  A.  t» 
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g.  In  early  N.H.G.  other  verbs  not  induded  in  tbe  above  lists  govemed 
the  dat.,  such  as  bcfi^nbm  (Matt  xxviii.  l6),  Ueim  (Ecdiis.  viL  38;  tbe 
dat.  still  surviving  after  the  derivatives  Mteben  and  grUrben ;  see  tf.  above)  in 
early  N.H.G.  to  be  dear  tOy  6«ttcn  (see  269.9),  f(^to(igcn  (Job  xi.  3  ;  now  pt 
with  dat.),  feg(e)nen  (s  Sam.  xxi.  3),fot9m  (i  Cor.  vii.  21),  oerfc^onrn  (i  Sam-zr. 
15),  vet^inbmt,  &c.  The  fine  shade  expressed  in  the  dat  is  not  feit  so  vividly 
as  in  earlier  periods,  and  thus  the  dat.  is  gradually  losing  groond,  yMding 
to  the  acc.  Poetry  still  preserves  here  oocasionally  in  case  of  ^ca  aad 
ft^ivcigen  older  usage. 

B.  The  dative  object  Stands  after  the  following  prefixes :  at,  an,  asf,  oi^ 
(ci,  bfoor,  ein,  ent,  entgegen,  inne,  na(^,  ob,  unter,  vor,  ootouf,  voran«,  «orbct  (see  UOi 
36),  vorder,  totber,  jn,  gnvor.  £xs. :  @etn  Setragen  fleC  mir  anf  His  cmidnct 
attracted  my  attention.  !Der  9{ante  f&Ut  mir  nt<$t  gCet^f  uneber  ein.  l&cr  Sägtx 
fle((t  bem  SBilbe  na((  The  hunter  is  on  the  watch  tor  the  game.  df  Ion  mix 
fonberbar  vor.  (Sr  eilte  mir  voran  He  hurried  on  ahead  of  me.  9^  ifl  b«4 
merfwurbig,  baf  bie  @übbentf(!^en  nnö  im  ®efef(f(!baft(id^en  immer  um  einen  gnlei 
€^rttt  vorauf  ftnb  (Fontane's  Stechlin,  xxi).  Stir  ifl  ^rofe<  Unreii^t  totbctjoäcca. 
9Rtr  t{l  vie(  ®ttte<  von  i^nen  kotberfabren.  S)iberrebe  mir  ni^ft.  dir  fcMe  nric  mit 
Sitten  ftarf  \\x,    dr  fam  mit  jnvor.    For  exceptions  see  262.  L  b^  and  pai*. 

In  M.H.G.  mit  belonged  to  this  list,  and  survives  in  mttfpieCen  to  treal  or 
use  ill  or  roughly,  play  a  nasty  trick  on  (some  one),  lit.  to  tilt  with :  Sir 
Tannfl  bu  mir  fo  mitfptelen  ? 

The  idea  of  personal  interest  is  prominent  in  many  of  these  datives,  bot 
the  ideas  of  a  goal,  place,  Separation,  Point  of  departure,  source,  axe  also 
common :  dr  ge^t  feinem  ^d^i(ffa(e  mit  0{u^e  entgegen.  IDad  @(^tff  {Icuertr  bem 
Sanbe  gu.  dr  (ebte  feinem  Sßorbilbe  nat^.  dd  ifl  merhoiirbig,  bag  man(!^c«  9taavt 
etUKtö  n>ie  eine  mi^flif^e  9)>}a(^t  innetoo^nt  (Fontane's  PoggenfiuhlSy  chap.  xi).  Qt 
l^at  f^on  allem  ®{fkd  entfagt.  ^n  bifl  meinem  dinjinffe  entUKid^fen.  dr  i^  bet  ®«^^ 
entflogen.  !Dae  SEBort  ifl  meinem  SRunbe  nur  im  3om  entfal^ren.  dr  entüannit  ctacm 
alten  ))atrt)ifd^en  ®efd^(e<^t. 

CL  Transitives  having  these  prefixes  take  a  direct  object  of  the  persoa 
or  thing  in  the  acc.  and  an  object  of  the  person  or  thing  in  the  dat, 
denoting  the  individual  to  whose  advantage  or  disadvantage  the  actioo 
accmes,  or  indicating  a  goal,  place,  Separation,  source :  dr  legt  meinen  fiMn 
einen  anbem  ®inn  unter  He  puts  another  meaning  into  my  words.  &t  fingt 
um  \ijtvAt  abenb  bal  Sieb  vor  She  is  going  to  sing  the  son^  to  us  this  evenin^ 
dt  fagt  mir  Söfe«  na(!^  He  speaks  ill  of  me.  dt  bot  mir  feinen  ^etflanb  oa. 
dr  Äiberfe^te  ft^  ber  Dbrigfeit.  £)u  ^fl  ben  3üng(inq  bem  aßerberben  gugefül^  dr 
fegt  bem  $ferbe  ben  Saum  an.  dr  fe^te  bem  $ferbe  etnen  hattet  auf.  dt  fri^  bes 
®ud^e  eine  ä^orrebe  vor.  dt  (rgte  bem  ^ubne  diet  jnm  99rüten  unter.  £u  M 
mt^  aKem  Seiben  entrücft.  dr  ^t  bad  iBe^e  in  feinen  ä^erfen  (von)  ben  SUtni  entfebat 
At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  the  dative  in  many  of  these  Compounds 
depends  upon  the  preposition  contained  in  the  Compound.  A  doser  inspec- 
tion,  however,  will  show  conclusively  that  the  dative  is  used  with  an.  anf, 
unter,  vor  even  with  verbs  of  motion,  where  according  to  usage  elsewhere  the 
acc.  should  be  used.  The  dative  is  used  with  these  prefixes  without  rqgiard 
to  the  idea  of  rest  or  motion.  DifTerent  factors  have  brought  about  this 
uniformity.  In  many  of  the  Compounds  the  idea  of  personal  interest  is 
stronger  than  the  usual  force  of  the  preposition,  and  thus  leads  to  the  ose  of 
the  (ktive.  The  words  often  have  a  figurative  or  altered  meaning,  so  that 
the  usual  force  of  the  preposition  is  not  vividly  feit.  The  use  of  the  dative 
with  the  transitives  here  is  made  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  construction  is 
thus  conformed  to  one  of  the  commonest  types  in  the  langua^e,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  dative  in  connection  with  an  accusative.  For  additional  treatment 
of  this  common  type  see  262. 1.  ö,  The  employment  of  the  dative  with  iviber 
here  while  it  elsewhere  only  govems  the  accusative  is  explained  by  older 
usage,  according  to  which  it  took  either  dative  or  accosative. 
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b.  Also  a  foreign  prefix  can  take  a  dat  object  if  it  has  the  force  of  ä 
Oerman  prefix :  JDtc  tottflii^c  Qit^molcgie  fud^t  ba<  SEBort  auf  ein  verloren  ^t^f 
gene^  ober  loeni^ften^  aud  bem  93etougtfeiu  verfd^»unbene6  ^tommioort  von  ir^enbtoie 
vexttMxnbtec  SDebeutung  gurücfiufii^ren ;  bie  „  SSoiftfetpntoIogte  "  fubftituiert  untgefe^rt 
eilt  lEBort  mit  befanntet  iBebeutung  einem  anberen,  nwburt!^  btefctf  ittfitnc^  me^t  ober 
loeniger  in  feiner  ^ebeutung  oeränbert  toitb  (Wundt^.  !Der  ®raf  muf te  |id^  f^lief; 
Ii(^  nod^  begtüchoünfi^en,  a(0  er  i&>5  bem  ®oe(fin{)'f4^  ^ufaremfRegiment  aU 
SKajor  aggregiert  tourbe  (Fontane's  IVanderungen,  I,  p.  259).  Sir  meiben  ben 
^egirf,  n>e((^er  bem  fAioebifc^en  Jtrieg^votf  fontriBuiert  (—  Deijlenert)  (Fre^g's 
Rittmeister^  chap.  iv).  S3ie  !önnen  @ie  mir  berg(et(^en  im)»utieren,  )oad  mtr  bod^ 
nid^t  einmal  im  Xraume  einfofCen  toürbe!  (Spielhagen's  Sturmflut^  I.  9).  !Rit 
bem  Slbfeftiv  Bat  ba6  Partizipium  gemein,  baf  e^  einem  €nbflanttvum  be«  ®^^ 
attribniert  ifl  (Brugmaim's  A»rar^  Vergleichende  Grammatik^  p.  606).  ä^o 
ein  (Relativfa^  einem  einfachen  Attribut  foorbiniert  ift  (Anzeiger  für  deutsches 
Altertum  und  deutsche  Literatur^  xxix,  3.  Januar  1904,  p.  173).  3a 
fe^n  ®te,  toenn  man  ben  Stauen  opponiert  (entgegentritt),  fo  nennen  fte  ba«  immer 
©rob^eit  (Otto  Emst's  Jugend  von  heute^  i,  10).  Thus  also  aff(amieren  to 
acdaim,  applaud,  applaubieren  (sometimes  also  with  acc^  to  applaud,  aifentierrn 
to  agree  with,  affigieren  to  help,  be  present  at,  attackieren  to  attach  to  the 
suite  of  (,  as  in  (5r  ifl  ber  [or  Bei  ber]  ©efanbtfc^ft  attackiert),  einem  ettoa^  avifteren 
to  notify  some  one  of  somethitig,  imponieren  to  impress  forcibly,  awe,  pr&ftbieren 
to  preside  over,  einem  ettoad  proponteren  to  propose  something  to  some  one, 
fuggerieren  to  suggest  to,  fuf^ebieren  to  follow,  succeed. 

C.  The  dative  object  also  Stands  afler  a  number  of  verbs  looseiy 
compounded  with  an  adjective,  noun,  adverb,  or  prep.  phrase:  an^eimfanen 
to  fall  to  (one's  lot),  devolve  opon,  escheät  to,  fall  a  prey  to,  )um  Cl{u^mc 
gereichen  to  redound  to  (one's)  glor^,  fianb^Uen  tO  hold  one's  own  against, 
toort^alten  to  keep  one's  promise  with,  gu  gute  fommen  to  be  to  one's  bene- 
fit,  ^eimfommen  to  come  honte  to  (in  a  fig.  sense);  gtt  ^Ufc  fommen  to  come 
to  one's  aid,  gn  flatten  fommen  to  come  in  handy  to,  be  of  use  to,  |n 
ftel^en  fommen  (see  259. 29)  to  cost,  come  to,  ^eimleud^ten  to  make  short  work 
with  (some  one),  give  (some  one)  a  piece  of  one's  mind,  tum  (some  one)  ofi^ 
einem  or  einen  (the  dat  to  be  construed  as  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb  and 
on^fl  as  a  noun  used  as  direct  object ;  the  acc.  to  be  construed  as  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb  and  angft  as  an  objective  predicate  adjective)  angfl  mad^en 
to  frighten,  alarm  one,  einem  or  einen  Ban^e  (to  be  construed  as  an  adverb  with 
dat<,  or.  as  an  objective  predicate  adj.)  mad^en  to  make  6ne  afraid,  einem 
grufetig  machen  to  make  one  feel  creepy,  einem  or  einen  l^eif  mad^en  to  nmke 
one  angry,  excited,  einem  loarm  mac^  to  make  it  hot  for  some  one,  ben 
^of  machen  to  court,  pay  court  to,  bad  ®ort  reben  to  defend,  einem  für  etnxtf 
gutfagcn  to  stand  responsible  to  some  one  for  something,  loBftngen  to  sing 
praises  to,  ^o^nfpred^en  to  scoff  at,  einem  gur  SBemunfl  fprc(!^  to  urge  one 
to  come  to  xeason,  be  reasonable,  (Rebe  fie^n  to  answer  one,  account  to 
some  one  for  something,  gu  ^ienflen  ^e^en  to  be  at  one's  service,  genugtnn  to 
satisf^,  guttun  to  do  good  to,  benefit,  leib  tna  to  fill  one  with  pity  (see  ex.), 
not  fetn  or  not  tun  to  be  needed  (by  some  one),  be  lacking  to,be  necessary  for, 
toc^tun  to  hurt,  grieve,  fauer  toerben  to  become  troublesome  to.  cause  difficultv 
to^  gn  tet(  n^erben  to  fall  to  (one's)  lot,  tDO^(nM)Uen  to  be  kindly  disposed  toward, 
l^etmga^len  to  pay  (some  one)  back  (fig.),  and  many  others  of  like  fonnation. 
Exs. :  ^a<  gereift  i^m  gum  din^me  That  redounds  to  his  glory.  ^boA  fommt 
iBm  gu  gute  He  gets  the  benefit  of  it.  S>ie  (Srfal^rung  fommt  i^m  gu  ^^Wvx 
Experience  Stands  him  in  good  stead.  ^a6  fofi  i^m  teuer  gn  fielen  fommen  He 
shall  pay  dearly  for  that  Qt  \fiX\,%  offenbar  bie  UBtid^e  9lBfi(^t  ge^Bt,  mir  ein 
Bi^d^en  grufelig  gu  ma^en  (Paul  Keller's  Waldwinter^  IV).  !Da<  ihnb  ft)ra4  ber 
aXutter  gur  Ißemunft  (Wildenbruch's  Die  Alten  und  die  Jungen).  (SetBfl  mir, 
feinem  Beflen  ffrennbe,  ^t  er  nic^t  barüBer  (Rebe  geftanben,  toaa  au«  einer  projeftiertcn 
ober  loirfli^  ooKgogenen  Beirat  geioorben  ifl,  von  ber  vor  etu«  fed^d  Sollten  ein  ©erft^ft 
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erging  (Htyse's  Im  Paradiess,  I,  chap.  vii).  IDie  ttinri  unxb  Sentit  giitii. 
®ie  tun  mit  Uib  I  feel  qutte  sorry  for  you.  S^nt  ift  nn^  not  nnb  ein  ^a|ta 
®ctft  (Schiller).  £cnfe  bctne  <SeeU  iej^t  auf  anbtrc  meinriiocgen  irbifi^  IDtsgr,  tf 
tut  bif  not  (Hauptmann's  i^^r  arm^  Heinrick^  4).    !Da0  ift,  ipa^  vxA  not  tut. 

We  often  fina  this  favorite  dative  construcdon  where  in  English  we  hav«  a 
prepositional  object.  In  German  both  of  these  constnictions  ane  osed  widi 
a  shght  shade  of  meaning.  The  preposition  points  to  a  person  toward  iidioai 
the  activity  is  directed,  while  the  simple  dative  represents  the  person  ss 
involved  in  the  action  in  an  emotional  way  or  through  personal  interests: 
($0  toar  b(t  cr^c  BCeitmbe  (5inbni(!,  bra  ein  n>eibli(^0  Surfen  auf  mt(^  gmtoi^t  ^ttit 
(Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wakrheü,  I,  5).  ^SMSüvx  Qinbntcf  l^t  fit  3I«b 
Qtvia((t  ?  (Suttner's  Im  Berghause^  p.  42).  ($t  uwUte  i^nm  g(ei<^  bei  bft  crfn 
Begegnung  Ctinbtttcf  wad^en  nnb  l^fc^te  fte  betf^lb  an,  &&  (Ompteda's  Syh^aUr 
van  Geyer,  xxvi). 

Such  Compounds  occur  often  in  connection  with  a  dat.  of  the  persoa  or 
thing,  and  an  acc.  of  the  thing :  <5ine6  Za%(A  ftteg  au<!^  er  langfam  nnb  gcioi^^ 
bie  brei  Xtr^tn  %vi  ©ufanne«  äBo^nung  ifttnauf,  um  fi^  bet  Sante  in  <Srinncn»s 
j|U  bringen  (Isolde  Kurz's  Das  Vermächtnis  der  Tante  Susanne).  ®t  gal  fciv 
Santilie  bnn  (Slenbe  ^xuA.  ^&f  ^t{i  ed  feinet  Uniotifen^eit  ju  gute  I  put  it  down 
to  his  ignorance.  Slbet  man  tougte,  baf  bet  alte  ^ett  fetner  Seit  in  $o(4cn 
nic^t  angenommen  loorben  toar,  unb  ^ielt  i^m  be^l^Ib  feinen  Sorn  )u  gute  (Spiel- 
hagen's  Herrin,  p.  208)  made  allowance  for  his  anger.  9Ran  !ann  i|^ni  ntd^ti  fs. 
!Danf  mad^rn  One  can  never  please  him.  9liemanb  fann  e<  i^m  re^t  nad^  No 
one  can  satisfy,  please  him.  SRa(^'  mit  vx^\A  mei^  Teil  me  no  fibs.  9t  iöti 
feinet  Stiege  toal  guteibe. 

D.  A  number  of  impersonal  verbs  take  a  dat.  object  These  verbs  axt 
enumerated  in  219. 4.  A.  b. 

2.  Also  adjectiveSy  participles,  adverbs,  and  nouns,  take  a  daL 
object  to  denote  that  (usualiy  a  person)  toward  which  the  given 
quality  or  activity  is  directed :  Sr  ift  wir,  ben  li^ägen  ffinb  He  is  an 
enemy  to  me,  to  fies. 

A.  The  following  are  the  principal  adjectives,  participles,  and 
adverbs  which  are  used  with  the  dative : 

a,  Those  signifyin^  inclination,  attitude  (harshness,  kindness,  fiavoiable- 
ness,  &c.),  gratification,  comfort,  Service,  benefit,  a  belon^ng  to,  fidelity, 
obedience,  fitness,  neamess,  similarity,  conformity,  supenority,  and  tbeir 
oppK>sites,  all  of  which  conform  in  genend  meaning  to  the  verbs  in  i.  A,  above : 
(fft  ijl  mit  gram  He  has  conceived  a  dislike  towaid  me.    dt  i#  mir  bcfe  (angzy 

at).    3^t  ^efn(^  ift  mit  ftet«  angenehm.     9Bet( toeit'«  ni^t  loa^r  ift ;  nnb 

loeil  mit  nic^t«  gmoibetet  ift  M  bie  Untoalftrt^eit  (Wildbrandt's  Die  gute  Lorelei, 
vii).  ^nn  Sßetgel^en  ift  xifm,  leib  He  is  sorry  for  his  fault.  Saf  bir  bo«  nici^ 
(eib  fein !  Don't  be  uneasy  about  that !  S)ad  Unternehmen  loutbc  i^m  (eib  He 
l>eg2m  to  repent  of  his  enterprise.  IDiefr  €)>etfe  ift  bem  Jttanfen  nii^t  |ntrdglii^. 
^ie  aTIatfdfet  ftnb  ben  iBäumen  fc^blii^.  2)ie  mir  gehörigen  ^üi^er  the  books 
which  belong  to  me.  9taf4fen  ift  ben  iltinbem  eigen.  2)a<  9{&bd^en  ift  i^  tno. 
(St  ift  feinen  3bea(en  abtrünnig  gen>orben.  (Ir  too^nt  nn«  am  näd^ften  He  fives 
nearest  to  us;  SJIeinem  ^aufe  bena(^bart  (tegt  ba0  ^au«  eine«  iiibifd)en  9axm.H 
(Heyse's  Maria  van  Magdala^  i,  5).  5£)er  Jtnabe  ift  bem  SBater  fr^r  äfyaixä^ 
^ie  Jtamele  lagern  Srei^biöcfen  gieic^  im  @anbe.  S)ic  d?i(^tung  be«  Strome««  bcr 
@tromjtri<(,  lauft  l^ier  bem  Ufer  ni(^t  )>arane(.  (St  ift  mir  bann  Aber  He  is  superiar 
to  me  in  that,  but  when  the  subject  is  a  thing  über  has  developed  a  meanii^ 
somewhat  different  in  its  application :  iDa«  ^eben,  baö  fte  je^^t  führte,  ivar  i|^ 
o^ne^in  über  genwrben  (Telmann's  Wahrheit^  IX)  She  had  hesides  become 
afthe  Ufe,  &c« 
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Note.  The  dative  after  adjcctiTcs»  poxticiples,  «nd  Terbs  is  often  replaced  by  a 
prep.  construction.  Ezcept  in  fignrative  langüage,  or  in  case  of  personification  where 
things  are  represented  as  having  interetts,  as  in  the  ninth  sentence,  the  prep.  con- 
struction is  the  nile  for  nonns  representing  things,  and  is  also  common  for  persons, 
as  the  varions  prepositions  can  express  so  many  appropriate  shades  of  meaning  :  Qr  ifl 
wir  Qenti()t  He  isfavorabfy  inclined  toward  me^  but  <DeT  9)tenfd^  ifl  )utn  S3öftn  geneiat 
Man  is  inclined  to  etnt,  ^te  @d^u^e  )>Affen  mir  The  shoesfit  me,  bnt  ^et  i^tdii  paft 
auf  ben  3!o^f  The  lid  fits  on  the  kettle,  ^ic  betben  £fute  )>aflfen  red^t  an  cinanbn 
The  two  form  a  good  match*  ^a0  ^tt<  Qe^ört  (belongs)  mit.  <Sr  af (ort  in  ba< 
fyaa  The  house  is  the  place  for  him.  Qt  or^ört  ttttter  meine  beflen  cfveunbe  He  is 
coe  of  my  best  friends.  (Sr  gehett  jtt  unfrer  ^reunbfd^aft  He  belongs  to  oar  ciicle  of 
firiends.  5Dirfrr  ®<(n4  oc^ort  anf  ben  Unfen  Sup.  S>te  Slnmerfung  ge^fört  nid^t  (ier^er, 
fonbem  an  eine  anbete  Stelle. 

b»  The  dat  also  Stands  afler  adjectives  in  many  set  expressions  in  con- 
nection  with  a  verb,  especially  an  impersonal  verb :  SDBtt  t^  toirt  im  «Jtopf  My 
head  is  confused.  SKit  \fi  gar  nic^t  U(^et(i(^  }u  Shite  I  am  by  no  means  in 
a  laughing  mood.  SRit  toitb  Von  aHe  bem  fo  bumm,  a(0  ging'  mir  ein  SRü^ltab 
im  J^o))f  ^entm.    SRit  ift  übel  I  feel  sick  at  my  stomach. 

6.  The  dative  is  sometimes  found  with  nouns  which  have 
meanings  and  form  coiresponding  to  verbs  in  i  and  adjectives  in 
A,  above :  93ergebend  »ar  ed,  ba§  bet  ^ürgermeifter  ®e^orfam  bem  ©efe^e 
fotberte  (Immermann's  Münchhausen,  6,  ii).  S)iefe  Aunflwerfe  {tnb  blop 
feit  i8i6  nad^  i^rer  Sinterleibung  bem  Sritif^en  S^ufeum  in  bie  aÜgemeine 
Äenntnid  üSerj^egangen  (Springer's  Kunsihishrische  Briefe,  p.  197^, 
Although  this  dative  has  been  attempted  by  diiTerent  authors,  it 
has  not  become  established,  and  is  usually  replaced  by  a  prep. 
construction :  S)a§  j!ä^  für  bie  3ugenb  ©e^orfam  unter  bad  Sefe(  gieme 
(Gutzkow).  S)er  ©e^orfam  ber  Untertanen  gegen  bie  Obrigfeit  In  many 
casesy  however,  the  dative  is  seemingly  connected  with  a  noun, 
where  in  reality  it  belongs  to  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  and  is  in  fact 
a  dative  of  personal  interest  as  described  in  3,  Ä^  B,  C,  below :  Qtx 
voax  mir  ein  SL^ater.  (Er  ifl  •  •  •  ein  SRufler  bürgern  unb  SBauent  (Goethe's 
H,  undD.,  III,  53).  S)ad  »ar  euti^  eine  Srreube  That  was  a  joy,  I  can 
teil  you. 

8.  The  Dative  of  Personal  Interest  The  dative  in  the  preceding 
articles  is  more  or  less  connected  with  a  Single  verb,  verbal 
expression,  or  an  adjective  whose  meaning  it  completes,  but  the 
dative  of  the  person  (or  far  less  commonly  of  the  thing)  interested 
in  the  Statement  is  often  used  to  qualify  the  whole  sentence.  This 
dative  shows  the  foUowing  shades  of  use : 

A.  The  dative  of  reference,  The  dative  often  denotes  the  person 
to  whom  the  Statement  seems  true,  or  with  reference  to  whom  it 
holds  good :  SBir  feigen  i^m  nur  «Rinber  We  are  to  him  only  children. 
(Sie  ijl  nur  fc^ön  To  nie  she  is  pretty.  S)ad  ijl  mir  ein  Stätfel  That  is 
a  riddle  to  me.  S)ad  6Iei6t  mir  ein  groger  ^roft.  S)ad  Aleib  ift  mir  ju 
lang  The  dress  is  too  long  for  me.  S)er  diod  ifl  i^m  nic^t  xctii  genug. 
S)ad  ifl  mir  nic^t  ganj  flar.  dd  Hang  bem  ))einli(]^  gef))annten  O^r  n)ie 
fernher  rauf^enbed  SSaner.  SBin  iti^  berfelBe  benn  nvijX  me^r,  bem  ^ier  fonfl 
alle  3!ären  (prangen?  Am  I  not  any  more  the  same  man,  to  whom 
once  all  doors  stood  open?  SÜRir  (upon  me,  as  far  as  I  am 
concemed)  l^interlieg  feine  9lebe  einen  tiefen  Stnbrud.     iDad  ift  mir  nic^t 
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ertmifTlt^  I  do  not  remember  that  9r  maä^H  ti  mir  Mäft  He  made 
iteasy forme«  (Sr  machte  ed  mir  ntöglti^  ju  mfen.  , SSIOft  bu  fein  SSccta 
eine  S)ro^iing  nennen  ?  '^  .  Sd  iß  bie  ^ifttdiiäffit  S9im  allen  mir  *  (Gk>ethe's 
Iphigenü,  i,  2).  9Kr  n^ar  guweilen,  ald  fei  i(^  Don  unferm  lieben  @0tt 
gef(^ieben  (Freytag's  RiUmeister,  ix).  3ä^  m^te  bir  »od  fein  fönaei 
(Hauptmannes  Einsame  Menschen^  2).  ®o  (because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  German  language)  fonnte  er  {Ic^  Hetne 
9re(i^^iten  erlauben,  bie  einein  anberen  ni(^t  but^^angen  roäxm  (Beyer- 
lein's  Jena  oder  Sedan  ?y  iv). 

A  preposition  can  often  replace  the  dative  here,  usually,  how> 
ever,  with  a  shade  of  meaning :  S)ie  0lad;n(^t  n^r  meinem  Sater  iriibtig 
The  ttews  was  importani  to  myfaiher,  i.  e.  he  feit  it  as  such,  but  SM 
9lad;rid}t  »ar  für  meinen  .Sater  mid;tifl  The  news  was  of  importance  jmr 
myfaiher,  i.  e.  in  and  of  itsel^  whether  he  was  conscious  of  it  or 
not  Sr  tfl  ben  9(rmen  dn  iBater  He  is  afather  to  the  poor  (and  the; 
feel  the  results  of  this  relation),  but  95er  ni^t  inng  tt?ar  mit  unfein 
Sünglingen,  |  bem  unfre  SBorte  ni(^t  atim  «^erjen  tdnen,  |  fann  er  ein  Soter 
fein  ju  feinen  @d^nen  ?  (Schiller's  Jungfrau,  Prolog,  3)^  because  the 
poet  calls  attention  to  the  attitude  rather  than  its  resultant  eflfects 
upon  the  persons. 

a,  Daiwe  (^  agent.  After  the  gerundive  infinitive  (180.  A)  and 
after  verbal  adjectives  in  «bar  and  «^Uc^,  this  dat  has  the  fbrce  of 
a  dative  of  agent,  as  the  natural  inference  is  that  the  person  in  the 
dat,  with  reference  to  whom  the  Statement  of  the  necessity  or 
possibility  of  performing  the  action  holds  good,  is  also  the  one 
who  actually  performs  it :  (Sine  Sajl  ^ab'  \&i  getragen  —  [ed  ifl]  feinem 
@terb(t(^n  §n  faffen!  (Lienhard's  König  Artkur,  5,  p.  103).  In 
the  expression  S)a<  maä^t  mir  gu  f^affen  (185.  B.  1. 2.  d,  toward 
end)  the  dative  is  the  usual  expression.  In  connection  with 
the  gerundive,  t>en  is,  in  general,  more  common  in  piain  prose 
and  often  necessary  to  make  the  thought  clear :  Son  btefem  bin  i(^  {b 
retten.  In  connection  with  «bar  and  Aiäf,  the  dat  is  usual:  3>a| 
n>eimarif4e  ^eater  war  auf  feinem  ^b^flen  i^m  enei^baren  $un!t  (Goethe). 
The  theater  at  Weimar  was  at  the  highest  point  of  perfection  that 
could  be  attained  by  it  %(led  bem  ^uge  (Stvtidfiaxt  (id.).  @tei(  ift  ber 
9tU,  bie  9uri3  gan^  unbejwtngli^  |  unb  feinem,  ber  nid^t  Sliigel  ^t,  er« 
f(^n?ingli^  (Gries)  The  precipice  is  steep,  the  fortress  is  impreg* 
nable  and  cannot  be  reached  by  one  who  has  not  wings.  The 
prepositional  construction  with  fiir  is  often  in  piain  prose  more 
common  here :  (Sr  (i.  e.  biefer  9}erfu(b)  mac^t  [ttodi  fetnedn?egd  ben  ^nfpts^ 
eine  erf(^&))fenbe,  grammatif^e  %nal^fe  ber  ®^ra^  €^ff)>eared  bieten  p 
»oQen ;  eine  folc^  ift  fär  ben  9(ui^enblicf  »eber  ))raftif(^,  nocb  wat  fie  für  mi4 
nr  3«it  au«Ä»^rbar  (Franzis  Shakspeare-Grammatik,  Vorwort).  The 
ür  here  gives  the  Statement  more  objective  force,  while  the  simple 
dative  would  impart  a  subjective  meaning  representing  the  thought 
as  the  personal  view  of  the  Speaker.  Also  when  laffm  has  a  reflexive 
object  and  a  dependent  infinitive  with  passive  force,  the  agent  can 
be  in  the  dat. :  S)rauf  löf  t  er  fld^  bem  (or  more  commonly  )?on  bem) 
Solfe  feffen  (Geliert).     Other  examples  are  given  in  262.  III.  2 
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.  b.  Poeä'c  Dative  qf  Cause.  In  t>oetic  language  the  dative  is  very 
common  to  denote  a  person  er  thing  involved  in  the  action  in  the 
xlelation  of  a  cause :  @ie^,  tc^  Beite  ittc^t  btr  (in  prose  ^tx  \Ax),  idi  Ubtt 
Ut  fiir(^tBaren  ® ötttn  (Bürger).  S)ein  (in  prose  oott  bem)  ®to$  M  SBibberd 
Mi  bet  morfc^e  Stein  (Platen's  Treue,  2),  The  list  of  verbs  given  in 
I.  A./might  also  be  classed  here«  In  prose  the  dative  is  usually 
replaced  by  a  prep.  construction. 

o.  The  dative  of  nUerest  »  The  dat  often  denotes  the  person 
to  whose  advantage  or  disadvantage  the  action  results :  @ein  «@er) 
f^Iug  ber  gangen  SRenfc^^tt  His  heart  beat  for  all  humanity.  S)ir  (for 
you)  blü^t  gerotp  bad  ft^önfte  @Iü(f  bet  Chrbe«  3rre  ic^  |  fo  {rre  i(^  mir 
(Job  xix.  4).  fDad  $ferb  lief  i^m  fort  The  horse  ran  away  from  him, 
lit.  ran  away  to  his  discomfiture. 

This  dat.  is  very  common  after  trans«  verbs,  even  when  from  an 
Englisb  Standpoint  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  it:  €c^rei6en 
Sie  mir  blefe  ^lufflabe  oB  Copy  this  exercise  for  me.  Jtomm'  au^, 
fte^'  bir'd  9Xi  Cöme  too  and  look  at  it  for  yourself.  Sr  fauft  feinem 
©o^ne  ein  gjferb.  Kämmerer :  Sie  flirSt.  Ute  :  3c^  fönnt'  i^r  (for  her 
sake)  w&nfti^en,  ed  wdre  fo!  (Hebbel's  Nibelungen,  II,  vi,  5).  deinem 
anbeten  Tvodte  fte  ben  Darren  jie^en,  aber  if|m  (Carl  Bussels  Die 
schöne  Andrea).  ®o  na^m  ic^  mir  (not  translated  into  English)  ju 
<6aufe  nur  ^ixi,  mt(]^  anaujie^en  (dress)  unb  ju  frü^fliicfen,  unb  ful^r  fofott. 
)Diebet  nad)  ®ie6enf^Io§  (name  of  a  Castle). 

This  dat.  is.much  used  in  prose,  but  very  much  more  so  in, 
poetry :  SBo^I  wittert  iebed  SBefen  feinen  Sfeinb ;  |  brum  ^gt  mS^  btr  (in 
prose  gegen  bi(^)  ber  Jtatfer  irilbern  «&af  |  unb  unoerfo^nlic^eren,  ald  mir 
(=  gegen  mid?)  felSfl  (Uhland). 

a.  This  dat.  is  used  with  unusual  frequency  instead  of  a  pos- 
sessive or  a  genitive:  9Rir  (or  !Dem  tffiil^elm)  fc^int  bie  ®onne  ind 
®eft(!^t  The  sun  shines  in  my  (or  William's)  face.  Here,  as  in 
English,  the  possessive  or  gen.  might  also  be  used:  !£)ie  (Sonne 
fc^eint  in  mein  (Sefid;t  (or  in  SBtl^elmd  @ef!(^t).  These  two  construc- 
tions  are  not,  however,  exactiy  equivalent  in  force.  The  dat 
makes  more  prominent  the  person  to  whose  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage the  action  accrues.  Sometimes  both  dat.  and  possessive 
are  used :  (B%  gibt  böfe  @eißer,  |  bie  in  M  Sl^enfc^en  unoenva^rter  ^ruft  | 
ftc^  augenblid(i(^  i^ren  9Bo^n^Ia(  nehmen  (Schiller).  This  double 
construction  is  in  our  own  time  a  characteristic  of  populär  speech : 
SBenn  \<S^  an  ben  9(renb  (name)  t^^t  benfe  unb  an  @ie,  «(err  ^unemunb,  unb 
wx  bie  @ertrub  unb  bie  ^unbe  unb  bad  übrige  9Jie^  unb  bad  ganje  gute  alte 
Seben,  fo  !5nnte  i^  mir  mein  «i&embe  in  meinen  tränen  wafc^n  (Raabe's 
Meister  Autor,  chap.  17).     See  also  188.  3. 

C.  Ethical  daUve.  The  dat  is  not  only,  as  in  the  preceding 
article,  used  to  denote  the  person  who  has  a  matericJ  interest  in 
the  action,  but  is  also  often  employed  to  denote  the  person  who 
has  or  is  expected  to  have  an  emotional  interest  in  the  Statement, 
especially  a  dat  of  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  ist  or  2nd  person 
which  is  frequently  in  conversation  inserted  here  and  there,  in 
some  i>articular  proposition,  to  indicate  that  that  particular  point 
seems  impprtant  to  the  Speaker  or  should  be  noted  by  the  person 
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addressed :  @te^  mit  nic^t  fo  fbifler  avA  Pray,  don't  look  so  sulleo. 
S)a6  nax  euti^  eine  SNreube  That  was  a  jov,  I  can  teil  you.  €e&  nur 
re^t  artig,  i^r  Ainbet  Come,  children,  I  do  want  you  to  be  real  good. 
I)af  mir  feiner  aufd  (Std  ge^t !  I  don't  want  one  of  you  to  ^  upoo 
the  ice.  diebe  mir  bo(!b  nur !  Come,  don't  be  bashful,  speak  ngfat  out, 
for  I  am  anxious  to  hear  it  @pncl(^  bem  SSater  (not  an  indirect  object 
here,  but  an  ethical  dat.)  lieber  ni^t  erft  S9on  btefem  fßoxffaitn  Don't  say 
anything  to  father  about  this  plan  no^  for  you  can  expect  from  him 
no  interest  in  it,  but  rather  Opposition.  3mmer  »upte  fle  etn^a^  SRenel, 
unb  fo  giftig  tarn  3^nen  Bei  il^r  aOed  ^raud  She  always  had  something 
new  to  relate,  and  I  teil  you,  she  had  a  mean  wa^  of  telling  it 
This  dat.  cannot  easil3r  be  rendered  into  modern  ETn^lish,  though 
the  same  construction  is  common  in  Shakespeare :  Whip  me  sudi 
honest  knaves  (Othello,  l,  i.  47). 

4.  In  the  eighteenth  Century  and  even  later  a  dat  is  found  with  fu^ci, 
fennen,  miffen,  and  tocnen  or  begehren,  where  a  prep.  phrase  is  now  nsed :  34 
f&bte  mir  (now  in  mir)  Hoffnung,  9tnt  unb  Straft  (Goethe).  3(^  ^otte  eine  gröfctt 
^fiterfrit  be^  ®etfle<  gewonnen,  ato  idf  mir  (an  mtr)  lange  nid^t  aefannt  (Goethe). 
Unb  ^&tt'  id^  bir  (bei  bir)  ein  fo  oerfd^ntit^  «erj  ae»n$t  (Schiller),  ffieip  i^,  toH 
®a(abtn  mir  (oon  mir)  totU?  (Lessing).  SBa<  jte  t^m  looUc  (Freytag's  Btid,  i, 
200).    Sae  mir  (oon  mir)  bie  Oöttltdbe  begehrt,  bal  toeif  t(^  (H.  v.  Kleist). 

6.  It  is  a  marked  pecoliarity  of  the  uneducated  that  they  use  an  accasaüve 
often  where  a  dative  is  in  place,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  dative  where  an 
accusative  should  be  employed :  2af  mir  in  (Rub !  34  b^b'  ni(bt0  mit  bi^  jn 
f^affen !  (May  in  Halbe's  Das  tausendjährige  Reiche  p.  128). 

Zither  Dative  or  Accusative  according  to  Meaning  or  from 

Unsettled  Usage. 

269.  Some  verbs  take  the  dat.  or  acc.  according  to  the  meaning 
involved,  while  others,  on  account  of  fluctuation  of  usa^,  admit  of 
both  cases  without  a  difference  of  meaning.  The  difference  of 
construction  with  the  same  verb  usually  results  from  analogy,  the 
verb  breaking  away  from  its  original  construction  to  foUow  that  of 
another  verb  of  the  same  meaning. 

1.  änderet!  to  concem^  usually  with  acc.,  but  occasionally  also  with  dat 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  dat.  to  express  a  relation  which  con- 
cems  inner  or  material  interests  (see  268.  i) :  ^Bal  ^eben  bem  dbriften  bi(f<< 
9Dftanne0  Sdnoeife  an  ?  (Lessing,  10,  10).  IDa«  gebt  mi(b  ni^ttf  an,  or  2)a«  ge^  vir 
ntibt^  an  (Hildebrand's  Vom  deutschen  Sprachunterricht y  p.  6$). 

2.  anf  Oltimeit :  (a)  to  depend  or  hinge  upon,  with  dat.  of  interest :  dl 
fommt  mir  anf  ein  )>aar  Xalrr  nid^t  axi  I  do  not  mind  giving  a  few  talers  moie. 
(b)  To  get  aty  with  dat. :  Wlan  fann  bem  Serbrrc^er  ni^t  anfommen.  (c)  To 
come  (hard,  easy,  8LcJ)/or^  with  acc  early  in  the  period,  but  later  also  with 
dat|  the  fluctuation  contmuing  without  a  marked  preponderance  of  eithcr 
form:  fQnt  ed  fam  fle  b<trt  an  vber  ber  geburt  (Genesis  xxxv.  17).  (S<  ift  mir 
f(btt)er  angrfommen  (Schiller).  Unb  batf  binpnebmen«  tt>are  mir  b<xtt  angefommctt 
(Fontane's  Frau  Jenny,  xvi).  Sauer  i^'i  mxäf  genug  angefommen  (Anzengrubei^s 
Schandfleck,  VII}.  (Sl  !am  tbm  faner  an,  baf  er  ibr  je(t  einen  großen  Corner) 
bereiten  foflte  (Rosegger).  (Se  fam  ibm  b«t  genug  an  (R.  Voss's  Das  Opfer,  XI). 
G0  ift  mir  \fiLji  angefommen,  meinem  Sngenbfreunb  btefe«  Seib  anjutnn  (Schnbin). 
(B<  fam  mid^  b^  an,  mi^  )n  verfleUen  (Mairiot).     Sie  fubCte,  baf  jte  ben 
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(töften  9ßer(ttft  erlitt,  baf  e^  für  bic  anbeten,  fo  f^ioer  e<  {tc  anfam,  loäf  nid|ft  ba< 
>ebentete,  tote  für  ffe  (G.  Ompteda).  (d)  To  befall^  come  upon^  with  acc.  in 
sarly  N.H.G^  later  also  mquently  with  dat.»  now  perhaps  more  commonly 
vith  acc:  Synr^t  vnb  littem  tjt  ntid^  anfomen  (Psalm  Iv.  6).  ^\^i  einen 
Hngenbücf  ift  mit  eine  Sutcpt  i»ot  bet  ^cfle  angefommen  (Goethe).  S^et  vetfiorbene 
B^icfebani  \^\it,  toie  bet  Xob  i^n  anfam,  ein  ^eben  Eintet  ftc^,  ba<  ft(^  in  |»ci  fe^t 
>etfd^iebene  Hälften  teilte  (Fontane's  Stechlin^  xii).  ^Daneben  ^tten  H  i^te  S3tieft 
in  ^^,  baS  etwad  toie  leidste  SSergtuft  batau^  IftetvctjuqueUen  fc^ien,  fo  bag  mit  IReib 
mb  SBe^  anfam  (R.  Huch*s  Ludolf  Urslm^  XXV).  !Rt(^  fam  ein  getoaUise« 
5tfd^te(fen  an  ^ib.).  Qnb  toie  mit  nnn  einfiel  baf  idj^  gan^  allein  in  bem  oben  ^aufe 
109X,  fam  mit  etn  ®(^anbet  an  (ib.  XXVIII). 

3.  ailUe0f1t  to  entretUy  nsually  with  dat,  though  occasionally  the  acc. 
Bfter  the  analoey  of  anae^en  to  entreat  is  found :  3(^  (ag  bet  SKuttet  an,  unb 
>iefe  fuc^te  ben  95atet  gn  beteben,  ^iet  (ag  ^Antonio  ben  Jtdnig  fe^t  an,  i^m  beijn« 
[pringen  (Lessing,  6,  163). 

4.  antDanbeln  to  befall^  come  overy  usually  with  acc,  occasionally  also 
intransitively  with  dat.:  9ut(^t  UKinbeU  mit^  ni(|t  an.  S)a^  ifi  bit  angetoanbelt? 
(Tieck). 

5.  auMiftftl :  (a)  to  give  notice  to  Uaue  the  house^  city^  &c.,  with  dat. 
or  acc. :  3(^  biete  Dem  3nnret  wA  (Schiller)  TU  give  the  young  gent  notice  to 
keep  off  the  premises.  3n  9Bien  ^at  man  aUe  (xtemben  angeboten  (Goethe)  lA 
Vienna  all  strangers  have  been  given  notice  to  leave.  (b)  To  outbid(^ 
überbieten),  with  acc 

6.  brbmteit  to  instruct,  infornty  give  a  sign  to  someboiy  that  (with  depen* 
dent  clause)  or  (with  inün.)  togive  somebody  to  unäerstanäy  to  ordery  except 
in  the  first  two  meanings  usually  with  dat.  of  the  person  and  the  acc  of  the 
thing,  or  instead  of  the  acc  a  clause  or  Infinitive :  ^an!mat  bebentetc  i^m  (Ru^c 
(Gutzkow).  9Kan  bebeutet  i^m  )n  fc^weigen  (Otto  £mst*s  Flachsmann  als  Er-" 
sicher y  3,  8).  Unmutig  loenbete  nnb  loatf  et  fi^  ^in  nnb  ^et  unb  g^b  juteM 
bem  SBäd^tet  Sefe^l,  bem  9Kuftfanten  gu  bebenten,  baf  et  ben  SDhinb  ^Ite  (Raabe). 
The  acc  of  the  j>erson  is  also  not  infrequently  found,  usually  so  in  the  first 
two  meanings :  X^erefe  bebentete  ben  IBenvaUer  in  aßem  (Goethe).  IDa  Qe  )iem(i4 
(aut  fpra<(,  fam  bet  $farrer  and  Senfter  unb  fragte,  toad  ti  gebe.  @ie  bebentete  ibn  (id., 
Dichtungund  Wahrheity  II,  10).  bleiben  eie  nur,  bebentete  i^n  £oni0  (Gutzkow). 
lOie  Stau,  bie  i^n  jte^enb  em)>fangen  l^atte,  bebeutete  i^n  mit  einem  SBinfe  bet  ^anb, 
$(at  gn  nehmen  (Wildenbruch  s  Vice-Mama).  5£)a  id^  t^n  bebeutete,  baf  fein 
äatet  an^  bad  J^ran!eniimmet  meibe,  ba  f^üttelte  et  ben  Jtopf  (Meinhardt's  Heinz 
Kirchner).  9Ratte«  Q^mreic^  .  .  .  bebentete  fie  bur4  ®ebärben,  baf  er  bad  (S^elb  bei 
fl((  l^abe  (Schönherr's  Sonnwendtagy  p.  71).  The  acc  of  the  person  explains 
the  frequent  passive  construction  here :  S^nell  »erben  n^ir  bebeutet,  l^iet  fei  von 
einet  S^ei^tl^eit  bic  (Rebe  (Goethe).  @t  toiU  fd^  nid^t  bebeuten  laffen  He  will  not 
listen  to  reason, 

7.  I»efr^Ien#  Ibttel^Ii^ett/  dcUetrti:  (a)  befehlen  to  commendy  commit^ 
with  acc.  of  the  thing,  now  limited  to  elevated  diction  :  SSatet  |  3d^  befel^  meinen 
®eiit  in  beine  4^enbe  (Luke  xxüL  46).  ^efe(^  bem  4(l9I9t9l  btine  loege  (Psalm 
xzxvii.  5).  (b)  IBefeljflen  to  commandy  to  give  a  command  tOy  with  dat  of 
j^rson  :  Qt  befallt  mit  ^ingngc^en.  (c)  Sefcfl^n  to  order  to  appear  at^summonsy 
im/i/tf  (used  in  circles  where  the  invitation  is  equal  to  a  command  as  in  case 
of  an  invitation  or  request  from  a  prince,  king),  with  acc  of  the  person :  IDet 
gfürft  befahl  ibn  gut  Safel  The  prince  invited  him  to  dinner.  In  the  meanings 
to  desircy  order  to  bringe  or pass  (a  thing)  with  acc. :  Sefiel^(|l  bu  beine  pfeife, 
$a|)a?  (Sudermann's  Die  Heimaty  i,  6).  Seft^len  <Sie  noc^  etn>a0  ®n)))>e? 
May  I  help  you  to  some  more  soup  ?  (d)  S3efe^(igen  usually  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  have  command  of  (in  a  militaiy  sense),  with  acc.  of  the  thing :  (St 
befehligt  bae  ^eer,  ben  Unfen  9lüge(  be«  ^eere^.  (e)  Gebieten  with  a  simple  acc 
of  the  thing,  to  enjoiny  imposCy  require :  @t  gebietet  ©tillfd^migen.  !Dte 
9teunbf(!^aft  gebietet  ed.    With  the  simple  dative  of  the  person  or  personified 
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thing,  tügavem^  ruU^  curby  bridlex  Go  vielen  geltetffl  bu!  (Schiller's  Waüen- 
Steins  Tod^  2,  3).  (St  gebietet  feinen  Seibenft^a^en.  With  dat.  of  person  and 
acc  of  thing :  dt  gebietet  i^nen  ©ttUfd^^eigen. 

8.  brUcbm :  (a)  to  choose,  pUase^  like,  with  dat.  when  the  subject  is  a 
thing,  when  it  is  a  person,  with  acc. :  C^l  beliebte  \%m  nt(^t  jn  antworten  He  did 
not  choose  to  answer.  IRe^nten  ®ie,  WS  3^nen  beliebt  (pleases).  SBdtebcn  8tf 
(would  you  like  to  have)  roten  Sein  ?  (b)  To  inspire  love  in  sameboify  f&r 
sonuthinßy  with  dat.  of  person  and  acc.  of  thing,  a  Swiss  idiom :  [®c]  nwstii 
fi^  an  bte  fRegiemng,  tnbem  er  i^r  bie  ^^altung  einzelner  f^oner  SSäumc  oU  ciaa 
aKgemetnen  ®mnbra(  belieben  iPcHte  (Keller*s  Seläw.,  2,  262). 

9.  bfttftt :  (a)  to  make  the  bedis)  always  intrans. :  ^^^  SSab^n  ^t  iw4 
ni(|t  gebettet.  Also  a  dat  of  interest  can  be  associated  with  the  verb^  t§ 
prepare  a  couchfor^  to  bed  (horses,  &c.) :  Sem  (for  whom)  bie  Siebe  bettet,  n^ 
gut  (Chamisso).  (Sr  ^WxX  bem  $ie^.  (b)  In  the  sense  to  lay  aneseifca  som/t 
one  down  to  repose  betten  was  used  earlier  in  the  period  intransttiväy  with  a 
dat.  of  interest,  while  present  usage  employs  it  transitively  with  a  diim 
object  after  the  analogy  of  ft^  l^inlegen,  or  einen  in^  Sett  legen :  SBettrt  i<^  wr 
in  bie  ^elle  |  ®t^e  |  fo  biftn  auc^  ba  (Psalm  cxxxix.  8).  IRod^  tierfu^'  iäf^,  jie  |a 
retten,  |  wo  ni^t,  auf  intern  ®atge  mir  )n  betten  (Schiller*s  Maria^  3,  8).  34 
bettete  mi^  auf  weiche«  !Roo«.  IDie  ^SkoXitt  bettete  ba^  iHnb  in  bie  Aammec.  The 
dative  still  snrvives  in  poetic  style. 

IG.  bc^a^letl  to  pay^  with  the  dat.  of  the  person  and  acc  of  the  thn^ 
when  there  are  two  objects,  but  with  the  acc.  of  the  person  if  the  thing 
Stands  after  a  prep.  or  is  omitted  altogether:  3(!^  ^be  bem  @(^netber  bie 
(Ret^nung  beja^lt.  3(^  l^abe  ben  ^d^neiber  für  ben  (Rocf  beja^lt.  3^  ^oBe  bct 
^d^neiber  beia^lt.     Sometimes,  however,  the  dat  in  the  latter  case:   !Dal 

m&bd^en  felbft mit  beten  ^ofnnng  |  er  gern  mir  |n  bejahten  f(^iene  (Lessing^ 

Nathan,  4,  4). 

11.  bnnfetl  (and  the  rare  form  bunfeln)  and  the  less  commoxi  Ibnn 
bebftnfeit  (and  the  rare  form  bebünfeln)  to  seem  took  in  early  N.H.G.  the  acc 
almost  regularly,  but  now,  after  the  analogy  of  vorfommen  and  ((feinen  ioseem^ 
take  also  the  dat. :  (S«  bünft,  or  beutet,  or  bebünft  mid^  or  mir.  3(^  bunfe  miit 
or  mir  etnxi^  (i)u  fein)  I  think  mysdf  to  be  somebody  of  consequence-  Althoqgli 
the  accusative  is,  in  general,  more  common,  the  dative  is  often  more  expressive 
and  hence  preferred  to  emphasize  the  personal  element :  Unter  ben  vome^mci 
,,SlAnbnf(^m"  abet  tt>at  (Rtc^toin  »ieberum  ber  (Rcid^fle  unb  8)ome^m^e  nob  ei 
bünfte  i^m,  er  fei  bod^  faft  nm  einen  Jtopf  übet  bie  Sünfte  über^)>t  ^inanisgcioa^fcs 
nnb  auf  ein  ^aar  fo  groß  U)ie  ein  $atnjiet  (Riehl's  Der  stumme  Ratsherr^  I). 

12.  gelten :  (a)  to  be  aimed  at^  be  intenäed  for^  with  dat :  ^er  Ünfi^ 
galt  ni^t  feinem  Seben,  fonbern  feinem  (Helb.  Sem  gilt  biefc  iBemetfnng?  (b)  To 
concem,  be  valued  at,  be  worthy  with  adverbial  acc,  sometimes  also  with  dat 
of  interest  in  addition  to  the  acc :  CI0  gilt  fein  £eben  It  coiicems  his  life,  or 
His  life  is  at  stake.  IDad  S3u(^  gilt  einen  13:aler.  ^o«  ®emälbe  gilt  mir  jd^nMi 
me^r  (acc)  ald  e6  mir  foflet. 

13.  0elnfteit  to  covety  longfory  tust  aftery  with  acc  of  the  person  and  gcB. 
of  tne  thing,  or  more  commonly  the  thmg  is  in  the  dat  after  the  prep.  no^ : 
£a«  bi(^  nidft  gelüflen  beine«  IRe^eflen  Seib«  (Exodus  xx.  17).  d«  gelü^et  ba«  JKub 
na(^  bem  Dbft.  Also  the  dat  of  the  person  is  here  sometimes  used,  idter  the 
analogy  of  the  dat.  with  other  verbs  of  kindred  meaning  as  belieben,  gcfaflcs  : 
Q^  gel&jiete  ihnen  nad^  einer  G^ane  (blue-bottle)  (von  Hörmann).  See  also  969L 
II.  B.  dy  2na  paragraph. 

14.  0ctranen,  trauen :  (a)  The  simple  verb  hranen  in  the  meaning  to 
trttst  iny  rely  upony  takes  the  dat.  or  a  prep.  phrase :  3(^  traue  i^m  or  atf 
i^n.  3(^  traue  ibm  nid^t  über  bie  ®aife  I  would  not  trust  him  across  the  street 
(b)  llrauen  or  getrauen  to  daroy  venturey  with  acc,  rarely  with  dat.,  if  there  s 
no  dependent  mfinitive :  3^  getraute  mi^  niii^t  bort^in  I  did  not  venture  to  <*o 
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here.  3d^  getraue  mi^  ni^t  gu  i^m  (to  go  to  his  house).  (c)  S^oum  or  getxaven 
'o  trust  on^s  self^  or  h4tt/e  amfidence  in  on^s  self^  or  be  bold  enough  io  wider' 
*ake  somethingy  to  dare^  with  acc  or  dat«,  if  tbere  is  a  dependent  Infinitive : 
%&i  getrane  mic^  or  mir  ed  p  tnn.  If  there  are  two  infiected  objects,  one  of 
he  person  and  one  of  the  thing,  the  person  is  in  the  dat.  and  the  thing  in  the 
icc. :  3(^  getraue  mir  ben  ^^^rung  uic^t  I  haven*t  the  courage  to  make  the  leap. 
Elarlier  in  the  period,  the  acc.  of  the  person  and  the  gen.  of  the  thing  was 
:ommon  here,  and  still  occurs  in  poetic  language  :  3(!^  getraue  mi(^  beffen  I  have 
:he  courage  to  attempt  it.  In  such  sentences  as  (Sr  getraut  fl^f 'ö,  the  el,  which  is 
in  reality  a  gen.  (see  140.^),  was  taken  for  an  acc,  and  the  acc  \\^  was 
srroneously  taken  for  a  dat,  and  thus  arose  the  now  common  construction  of 
the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  acc.  of  the  thing;.  (d)  Srauen  to  umte  in 
wedlock ^  always  with  the  acc. :  IDer  $rebiger  toirb  meine  ©c^ivefler  trauen. 

15.  ^lanbttt :  (a)  to  believe  in  the  sense  of  having  confidence  in  the  veracity 
of  somebody,  or  the  reliability  of  something,  with  the  dat. :  3^  glaube  t^m.  3^ 
glaubte  meinen  Sinken  laum,  a(0  i^  i^n  fa^.  (b)  To  believe  to  be  true,  with  the 
acc. :  5Diefe  ©efd^id^te  glaube  i^f  nic^t.  The  dat.  of  the  person  represented  as 
the  authority  for  the  Statement  can  also  accompany  the  acc.  of  the  thing : 
jtein  SPtenf^  glaubte  i^m  bad  No  one  believed  him  when  he  said  that.  (c)  To 
have  a  firm  belief  that  something  exists,  or  that  the  daims,  teachings  of 
somebody  are  worthy  of  implicit  confidence,  usually  with  the  acc  afler  the 
prep.  an,  but  soraetimes  with  the  simple  acc. :  (Sr  glaubt  an  ®ott,  an  (S^riftum, 
an  iräume,  Wi  ®eifier,  an  bie  Sa^r^eiten  ber  9{eUgton,an  bie  Sluferfie^ung  ber  Xoten. 
Goethe:  (Gretchen  asks:)  ©laubfl  bu  an  (S^ott?  (Faust  replies:)  Sßer  barf 
i^n  nennen  ?  |  Unb  ukt  befennen :  l  iHj  glaub'  i^n  («  an  t^n)  ?  1 9Ber  empllnben  |  unb  {td^ 
nntermtnben  |  jn  fagen :  it^  glaub'  i^n  (=  an  i^n)  nt(]^t? 

16.  %twxtn,  graufen,  ^räufeln,  gnifeln,  &c  For  fluctuations  of  usage 
among  impersonal  verbs,  see  219. 4. 

17.  l^elfeit :  (a)  io  help^  now  usually  with  the  dat.  Earlier  in  the  period 
the  acc.  was  also  sometimes  used  here :  ^(S9{(R  bu  ^t(ffe{l  beibe  SRenfc^en  unb 
mcit  (Psahn  xxxvi.  7).  lieber  $a)>)>e  [$a)>a],  td^  ^elfe  bid^  (Goethe's  Des  Künstlers 
Erdenwallen^  i)  (probably  used  here  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  or  in  imitation 
of  the  language  ot  a  child).  In  the  coUoquial  language  of  the  North  we  some- 
times find  an  acc.  of  the  thing,  a  construction  well  known  in  English  and  Low 
German:  Jan :  „D^i,  Jta)>tetn, —  \d  funn  batbod^  nt(^  ^etpen! "  —  unb  bie  f(eine  Sfrau 
S)oftorin  lädftelte  ben  ®e{lrengen  auf erjl  retgenb  an  unb  meinte :  „  Strfltd^  —  er  fcnnte 
c«  ni(^t  Reifen,  ^err  jtapit&n  (Sdiulze^Smidt's  O  Tannebaum^  III).  (b)  to  avcdl 
ox  Profit y  with  dat,  or  earlier  in  the  period  also  quite  frequently  the  acc.  of  the 
person :  Sa^  (ülfT^  ben  Menf^en  [acc.  sing.}  |  toenn  er  bie  gan^e  9Be(t  getvünne  | 
vnb  neme  an  feiner  Seelen  fi^aben  (Mark  viii.  36).  ^oA  l^ilft  bi(^'«,  ber  befie  gu  fein  \ 
(Goeithe's  Rein.  F^  8).    (»d  ^itft  i^n  nid^t«  (Uhland). 

18.  ^orc^etl  /<?  hearken^  listen^  usually  w.  dat.  or  more  commonly  a  prep. 
phrase,  sometimes  w.  acc  in  elevated  discourse :  (Sr  ()or4ft  bem  @)efange  ber 
SBögeL  ^u  fie^il,  i^  ^or(^e  beinen  Sorten  (Goethe's  Jphigenh,  5,  4).  (Er  borest 
auf  bie  STIuflf.  92an  barf  vor  bem  Jtnaben  nt^t  reben,  er  l^orc^t  auf  jjebed  3Bort. 
^or^e  auf  meinen  SEBunf^f.  @o  fangen  bie  $ar}en ;  j  e0  ^orc^t  ber  SBcrbannte  |  in 
uäÄtli^en  ^ö^Im  |  ber  aite  [auf]  bie  fiieber,  |  benft  [an]  Äinber  unb  Qnfel  (Goethe's 
Ipnigeniey  4,  5).   The  prep.  inclosed  in  brackets  v/ould  be  required  in  prose. 

19.  fleibeit  io  clothe^  always  w.  acc,  but  in  the  meaning  to  become^  look 
well  upony  w.  either  the  acc.  or  dat  (not  rare  as  stated  by  grammarians) : 
JDie  toeife  iöinbe  fleibet  bic^  nic^t  (Goethe).  SDie  ^Joffen  bleiben,  »le  üp^^ige  Ätänge 
nur  braune  fiorfen  (C.  F.  Meyer's  Plautus).  SWand^em  fCeibet  e«  gu  f)>re(^en,  unb 
inandjem  fleibet  H  ya  fcbtoeigen  (Fontane's  Stechlin^  XV,  p.  197). 

20.  f  ofeu  to  caressy  make  love  iOy  w.  acc,  rarely  w.  dat. :  3fl'«  möglich,  ba$ 
i(^,  2ieb(^en,  bi<^  fofe « (Goethe's  Z?/V.,  8, 7).  JDir  mit  Sßöo^lgeru*  ju  fofen  (ib.,  7, 2). 
Now  more  commonly  mit  einem  fofen. 
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31.  to^tn :  (a)  tu  tasU^  always  w.  acc  when  used  tnnsitively;  (b)  7# 
c&st^  w.  dat.  or  now  perhaps  less  commonly  acc. :  IDiefe  Sltbrü  YfoA  mir  or  wH 
vif (  9hi^  gebftd.  The  acc  here  leads  fonratrn  ta  cost  to  take  sometimes  tbe 
acc  instead  of  tbe  correct  dat :  2>a4  fdme  6ie  fel^r  foflftndig  (Über  Land itmd 
Meer).    3^  also  29,  below. 

22.  Uebf  ofm  /^  caress,  formexly  with  the  dat.  and  in  choice  langoage  still 
with  that  case :  Qr  . . .  licBfofrte  i^neit  fo  fd^on  (Wieland's  Grazien^  3).  34 
Itcbfoflc  btr  (Heyse's  MeUa^er^  I).  SBo^  Bin  id^  für  i^n?  IRi^t  iDcrt,  tag  mr 
feine  ^anb  meiner  SBange  UeDfofle  (id.,  Maria  van  Magdala^  4,  i).  Now  quite 
commonly  with  the  acc.  alter  the  analogy  of  füffen  and  ^ergcn :  5Dic  SSstttf 
liebrofl  i^r  itinb. 

23.  lo^ltm  to  reward^  w.  dat  of  the  person  and  acc  of  the  thing*  when 
there  are  two  objects :  Qt  lo^nt  mit  meine  9Xü^e  He  pa^s  me  for  my  trouble. 
When  there  is  ouly  one  object,  and  that  is  a  thin^,  it  is  now  occasionally  in 
the  genitive  in  accordance  with  older  usage  (as  m  Lessing's  Minna^  5,  9), 
more  commonly,  however,  in  the  accusative  and  sometimes  in  the  danve: 
%n  ®en>inn  (o^nt  ber  SRü^e  (genitive  now  usuallv  confined  to  this  word)  or  bk 
Dl^ü^e  ni(^t.  @o^en  gottfrUgen  Xaten  fann  nur  äott  lohnen  (Goethe).  ^b^fNr 
iBeifaK  lohnte  aud^  biefer  9lebe  tDte  a((en  oor^rfte^angenen  (H.  Hofimann's  Wider 
den  Kurfürsten^  chap.  27).  If  the  Single  object  is  a  person  it  may  be  in  the 
dative  or  accusative,  the  dative  emphasizing  the  idea  of  inner  gratificatiooy 
the  accusative  that  of  financial  compensation :  Seb^aftcr  93etfatt  (o^ntc  bea 
(Rebnet.  (St  (ol^nt  bte  SItbeitet.  This  distinction  b  not  strictly  observed :  S)eB 
lol^nt  ntd^t  ®olb,  ben  (c^nt  ®efang  (Bürger). 

24.  uac^^metl  imitate^  nac^affftt  to  afie,  imiiate,  uodimadbtu  to  cofy^ 

imitate :  (a)  The  person  is  in  the  dat.  and  the  thing  in  the  acc  if  there 
are  two  objects :  (St  mac^t  mit  ba^  itunflflüc!  nac^  He  is  copying  this  trick  firam 
me.  „^&f  vetad^te  bic^  fen/'  äffte  id^  i^t  na^f  nnb  betonte  bM  »fett"  no<^  f (liefet  al4 
fie  (Carl  Busse's  Digg<£).  (b)  If  there  is  only  one  object  and  that  the  name  of 
a  tning  or  a  person  whose  name  is  used  instead  of  his  works,  it  is  now  usitaOy 
in  the  acc :  (St  a^mt  ben  ©ang  unb  bte  (S^ebätbcn  feinet  Sdtubertf  na^.  ffite  i<^  all 
«Jtnabe  ben  2>teng  nac^gua^men  »agte  (Goethe),  (c)  If  there  is  oxüy  one  object 
and  that  a  noun  representing  a  person  or  a  thing  which  is  endowed  with 
personal  attributes,  it  is  in  the  dat.  when  the  verb  has  the  meaning  of  striviog 
m  a  laudable  way  to  imitate  somebody,  but  tbe  acc  when  the  verb  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  mechanical  copying :  Sßiele  ^t(^tet  a^mcn  bem  Cdftiftct  na«!^.  ^cc 
@(^aufpie(et  9i(nX  (imitates  in  the  role  that  he  is  playing  all  the  extexnal 
characteristics  of)  einen  Stangofen  nad^. 

25.  toten :  (a)  to  advisey  w.  dat.  of  the  person,  or  if  there  are  two  objects 
w.  the  dat.  of  the  person  and  acc.  of  the  thing :  @te  rieten  mit  bagn  You  advised 
me  to  do  it.  Qt  riet  mit  ®vAtt  He  gave  me  good  advice*  (b)  Toguess^  w.  acc 
of  the  thing :  SRan  tot  ein  {R&tfe(. 

26.  tttffii  to  cally  fc^celen  to  ay  out  to,  l^felfctt  to  whistle  for^  lüdtm, 
fdme»,  fdbettt  to  decoy,  niti0elti,  lauten,  ft^eUett  to  ring-,  tpuifcn 
to  make  a  sign  to,  flehen  to  implore,  take  a  dat.  to  denote  the  person  toward 
whom  the  action  is  directed,  and  with  the  exception  of  fc^teien,  fc^llen,  lönta, 
and  flingetn,  may  with  a  slight  shade  of  meaning  take  the  acc  to  represent  the 
person  as  the  direct  object  of  the  action :  Sie  wirb  bei  @ttfen  fein :  ruft  i^r  bo4  • 
She  is  probably  with  Susan ;  call  out  to  her !  98er  tnft  mit?  (Otto's  Emst's 
Die  Gerechtigkeit,  2,  i).  But  (Rufe  fie !  Call  her !  Although  the  dative  was  not 
infrequent  earlier  in  the  period  and  survives  in  part  still,  present  usage  indines 
towara  other  constructions  in  case  <rf  some  of  these  words.  (Rufen,  (otfen,  fötnr«, 
and  fobetn  usually  take  the  acc,  f^teien  and  flel^en,  gu  +  dat.,  while  toinfen  may  stOI 
take  a  simple  dat.  and  flingedi,  lauten,  and  fi^eden  either  a  simple  dat.  or  a  pie> 
positional  construction :  911  fie  Serta  SEßitt  fa^,  »infte  {te  i^t  (Frenssen's  Die  drei 
Getreuen f  II,  5).   JDet  ^ett  ftingett  bem  SBebienten  or  nat^  bem  SBfbienten.    JtlinoeCs, 
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I&tttrn,  and  fd^nm  may  also  take  an  accusative  in  connection  with  a  prep. 
phrase :  93alb  tt>at  i(^  aud^  am  ^Doftor^nfe  unb  fltngettc  ben  alten  !Doftcr  ^nittger 
au<  bm  Sfebetn  (Stonn's  John  Riea^),  (Rufen,  f^rrien,  and  tt>in!en  can  still  be 
freely  used  with  a  dat.  of  the  person  in  connection  with  a  direct  object  of  the 
thing,  an  infinitive,  or  clause:  Salb  rief  mir  meine  SDtutter:  ^Jtomm,^  or  gu 
Yommen,  or  bag  td^  fommen  foKte.  92an  tptnfte  tl^m  Aufmunterung.  (Ruftn  is  used 
with  the  simple  dat.  in  a  few  expressions  and  |)feifen  quite  commonly  so,  and 
))feifen,  rufen,  and  toinfen  can  also  take  the  acc.  of  the  person  in  connection 
with  a  prep.  phraäe:  Qr  rief  feinem  Braunen  ^ü^ner^unb,  ber  in  einem  ^infel 
gelegen  Idj^XU  (T.  Storni).  3)em  SDännd^en  rufen  to  call  the  male.  (Sr  {pfeift  feinem 
^unbe.  (Sr  i)|!ff  ben  ^unb  ^u  fidft  ^in.  In  Switzerland  rufen  with  dat.  is  used  in 
the  sense  iAto  callfor\  ^e  S3efd^afen^eit  ber  ^dftuUofalit&ten  ruft  bringenb  einet 
(Reparatur  (Blümner*s  Zum  schweizerischen  Schriftdeutsch^  p.  47). 

37.  fabelt  to sayj  telly  w. a  dat. of  theperson and  an acc.t>f  the thing, when 
there  are  two  objects :  (Sr  fagte  mir  bic  SOJa^rl^eit.  However,  the  simple  dat.  is 
replaced  by  ju  w.  dat.  when  the  exact  words  of  direct  discourse  are  reported : 
IDte  Jtinber  fagen  meifl  gu  i^ren  (Sltern  $apa  unb  9Hama.  Gr  fagte  gu  mir :  „3(^ 
fomme  motgen  lieber/'  but  indirectly :  (5r  fagte  mir,  er  fcmme  morgen  loieber. 
Dialectic  and  Frendi  intluences  often  affect  the  construction  here  and  cause 
the  dropping  of  the  gu  in  direct  discourse:  „3^  l^be,''  fagte  fle  il^m  (for  gu 
t^m)  mit  Betoegter  ©timme^  „betne  ©egenwart  getoünfc^t." 

38.  f|>ref|^eil,  teben :  (a)  to  speak^  usually  require  some  prep.  as  mit,  )u,  an 
before  the  caseof  the  person:  3(3^  fprac^  einige  Sorte  gu  i^m.  3(|  fpra^miti^m.  3d^ 
nbe  mit  i^m.  We  sometimes  find  an  acc  ofthe  thing  and  the  dat.  of  the  person : 
@old^  ein  bernünftige«  SBort  ^ft  bn  mir  feiten  gefpro^en  (Goethe's  H.  und  D.^  II« 
106).  When  a  prep.  phrase  modifies  the  verb  in  connection  with  a  personal 
object,  we  not  mfrequently  find  the  simple  dat  of  the  person  instead  of 
a  prepositional  construction :  92iemanb  fpnc^t  gern  einem  anbern  von  feiner  Siebe 
(Zschokke).  £)  mein  Grübet !  fpri^  mir  nid^t  )>on  ber  @^e !  (Ebers).  The  simple 
dat.  here  is  usually  a  gallicism  which  is  not  especially  to  be  recommended, 
but  it  is  sometimes  a  good  German  dative  of  interest  or  an  ethical  dative^  as 
in  the  last  sentence.  (b)  ©pret^en  (not  reben)  to  talk  (consult)  wiikt  w.  acc.  of 
the  person  when  there  is  no  object  of  the  thing :  3(^  möd|fte  @ie  anf  einige 
$Utgenbli(fe  allein  fprec^en. 

3^.  flehen  :  (a)  To  become^  look  well,  w.  dat. :  IDa^  Blaue  JMeib  ffeBt  t^r  wxi* 
oegei^fnet.  (b)  To  take  on^s  stand  against^  w.  dat. :  3(i^  fle^e  felBfl  in  meinen 
^a^ren  no(^  bem  Seinbe.  (c)  To  be  equal  to,  be  a  tnatch  for,  w.  acc. :  @t  fte^t 
feinen  SRann  He  is  a  match  for  any  fellow.  IDrr  SDlann  fle^t  {comes  up  to)  feinen 
üiu^m  (Lessing),  (d)  gu  {le^n  fommen  to  costy  usually  w.  the  dat. :  ,,  Ättoa« 
fommt  einem  teuer  gu  ^e^en"  ifl  fRefl  einer  Altem  audgebe^nteren  SSenoenbung  oon 
fielen  «  „gu  berfaufen  fein  für  einen  gettiffen  ^rei^"  (H.  Paul).  After  the  analogy 
of  foflen  to  cost  the  acc.  is  also  used :  2)a6  fommt  bi^  Billiger  gu  flehen  (Spitte-> 
ler's  Conrad, p.  158).  Sometimes  simple  fommen  is  still  used  here;  see  si» 
above. 

30.  ftenettt:  (a)  to  steer,  trans.  w.  acc:  IDer  @<^tffer  fteuert  fein  ©djtff. 
(b)  To  check,  prevent,  w.  dat :  JDer  Sekret  jteuert  bem  Sufpätfommen  ber  ©i^iiler. 

31.  tränen,  see  ^tttantn,  above. 

33.  fiberf  ontnten :  (a)  to  comeover,  seize,  usually  with  acc  but  occasionally 
with  dat. :  (Sine  plö(lid^e  Slngft  üBerfam  mt^.  Qine  tiefe  [geiftige]  Sä^mung  üBer^ 
fam  i^m  (Lewald).  @te  toanbten  ber  oben  Sflad^fc^auenben  ben  (Rücfen,  unb  fonberBar, 
»ie  mit  einer  Slugentaufc^ung  üBerfam  etf  bem  CBlicf  @ih)((e  Sunb^orft«  (Jensen's 
Jenseits  des  Wassers,  ix),  (b)  Regularly  w.  the  dat.  in  intrans.  use  with  the 
meaning  to  be  transmitted  to,  be  deliveredto :  JDer  ^wat  ifl  mir  üBerfommen  unb  fo 
lann  ed  mir  perfönli(^  nur  obliegen,  i^m,  nac^  bem  Befc^eibenen  SD^a^e  meiner  Sä^igfeiten, 
e^re  gu  machen  (Fontane's  Cicile,  chap.  13).    (Sin  lörief  ifl  mir  üBerfommen. 

33.  nbertvle^en  to  outweigh,  w.  acc,  rarely  w.  dat.  :  %vt  Xabel  üBenvog 
ba^  £oB. 
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34.  i^etgebett  and  t^cticiitn :  (a)  «trgcBett  to  forgive^  w.  simple  dat.  of 
tbe  person,  or  if  these  are  two  objects  w,  dat.  of  the  person  and  acc  of  the 
thing :  93nb  vergib  »n6  nnfcre  Sd^ulbe  (now  ^d^ulben)  kou  toit  nnfftn  Sc^ttlbi^oa 
«xrgfben  (Matt  vi.  12).  3(^  »ergebe  bir  bie  ^eCeibiguitg.  (b)  SSergeBen  io  poisom^ 
correctly  with  the  dat.,  but  after  tbe  analogy  of  vergiften  also  with  the  aoc^ 
now  rather  uncommon  in  this  meaning.  (C)  SSergetl^eii  io  partum^  amdomi^ 
with  the  same  construction  as  vergeben  in  (a):  iBergei^  mit.  SBctjri^  «dn 
Itnte^ft.    SBerjei^  mit  mein  Unrtd^t. 

3c.  )>ctfi(^eni :  (a)  io  assursy  w.  dat.  of  the  person  and  acc.  of  the  thing, 
or  the  acc  of  the  person  and  gen.  of  the  thing:  3c^  verfid^ere  3^ntn  bte#,  or 
3(^  verfiele  @ie  beffen  I  assure  you  of  this.  The  acc.  of  the  person  is  often 
incorrectly  used  with  acc  of  the  thing :  see  262.  II.  B.  k  The  thin^  is  usuaSy 
expressed  by  a  clause  and  then  either  tbe  dat.  or  acc.  of  the  person  is  used: 
3d9  verfid^ere  3^nen,  (or  @ie,)  ba|  id^  bie«  tun  iverbe.  Of  the  constructions  accusativt 
andgenitive  and  dative  and  accusative  the  former  is  more  common,  while  of 
the  constructions  accuscUive  and  clause  and  daiive  and  clause  the  lAtter  is 
more  common.  Aside  fiom  the  question  of  greater  frequency  there  exis^ 
doubtiess,  shades  of  meaning  between  the  difTerent  constructions.  The  dative 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  personal  interest  or  reference,  while  the  accusative 
indicates  a  greater  intensity  of  the  verbal  action  and  emphasizes  its  diiect 
bearing  upon  the  object:  w^  Xroja?  Xenrec  9)tann,  verfti^c'  e«  mif  (dat.  o£ 
mterest)  (Goethe's  Iphigenie^  2,  2).  dt  verftd^rte  mir  (the  party  to  whom  tbe 
Statement  was  made),  ba$  et  fommen  n^erbe.  3(^  ver{t(^erc  ed  (140.^)  ®ie  «nf 
mein  (Sbttnivort.  SDenn  i(^  bid&  nun  auf  meine  d^re  verji<^erc^  baf  uf».  (Lessii^). 
a^an  ^t  mi(^  totebet^olt  verfl^ett,  baf  ufw.  (Sr  verfld^erte  ben  SBennufien  fciaK 
IBeiflanbe^  (or  if  the  idea  of  personal  interest  is  uppermost:  vet^<^cTte  bca 
{Bettoatfien  feinen  ^eiftanb).  Conespondingl;y  in  the  passive :  ^\x  (the  interested 
party)  tfl  toteber^It  verfl^ett  tootben,  baf  a((ee  tn  Drbnung  fd,  unb  nun  btefet  St^bctiag  l 
SRir  U)irb  verflt^ert,  baf  ufw.  /  am  iold,  assured^  thaty  &c.,  not  3d^  toetbe  i>etfi^crt, 
baf  uf)o. ;  but  ®eien  (Sie  verfld^ett,  baf  ufm.  You  can  rely  upon  it  that^  &c.  (b) 
To  insure  (one's  house,  &c),  always  w.  acc :  3(^  ta>cibe  mein  ^au6  gegen  %taMh 
gefaxt  ver{td|frtn  laifen. 

36.  90tbei  (coming  up  to  something  and  then  passing  beyond),  1»9riUcr 
(from  one  side  to  another)  past^  in  composition  with  verbs  of  motion  take 
a  prepositlonal  phrase  as  a  complement,  or  a  simple  dative  or  accusative: 
(5r  ging  an  mit  votbet,  c^ne  mir  guten  Xag  gu  fogen.  ^i  einem  einzeln  ^c^ei^ci 
^aufe  gießen  toir  vorbei  (Liliencron's  Kriegsnoveilen).  ^^giet*  etn  @tönb<^ 
lang  bem  Spiegelglas  vorüber  (Goethe's  Faust,  1.  2887).  3<!^  parieie,  toeaa  m 
mettlaufen,  i^  Uufe  bir  vorbei  (Märchen).  Jtaum  ein  SDo^en  ging  nix  miM 
(Wildenbruch's  Die  heilige  Frau^  p.  122).  ^Dagmar  gina  mit  ttn^ttam 
€d|fritten,  ba  fie  bem  ®eCa8  vorbetfamen  (Storm's  Ein  Fest  auf  HadersUvkuus^ 
p.  289).  ^tt  ge({l  bein  ®(^(of  votubet  (U  bland).  Of  these  constructions  die 
prepositional  one  is  more  common  for  the  literal  idea  of  passing  and  going 
oeyond.  The  dative  emphasizes  the  person  or  thing  which  b  associated 
with  the  action,  as  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sentences.  The  aoc 
represents  the  person  or  thing  as  the  object  of  an  action,  and  is  now  most  com- 
mon in  die  figurative  sense  iopass  by^pass  witkout  mention,  overicok^sligkt. 
(Sine  SBemetfung,  bie  ^ieri^er  )u  gel^ören  fd^eint,  fann  idb  ni(^t  votbdge^n  (Lavater). 
9li4ft  ungern  ge^en  fte  ben  93ifd^of  vorbei  unb  to>enben  ^^  OiXi,  ben  $apfi  (Ranke). 

The  accusative  construction  can  be  put  into  the  passive :  [botf]  untb  ott 
Mannt  vorbeigegangen  (Lessing). 

In  literal  use  the  acc.  is  not  so  common  as  the  other  constructions,  but  it 
was  not  infrequent  earlier  in  the  period. 

The  %%rb  ot  motion  is  often  omitted  in  these  constructions :  SBoIb  ivac  bcr 
Dberft  biefer  Xru)>ve,  nur  von  einem  Trompeter  begleitet,  bei  mir  vorüber  [gertttn] 
(Liliencron's  Kriegsnovellen),  ($0  begegneten  un6  balb  Seute,  bie  nntf  erfl  vctuwa« 
bert  anflotrten,  unb  wenn  toir  i^nen  vorbei  ivoren,  fielen  blieben,  &c  (Raabe). 
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37.  AccusaUve  ar  daiive  oftheperson  affected.  Usage  often  makes  a  fine 
listinction  between  the  dat.  and  acc,  after  such  verbs  as  to  beaty  sirike,  hit^ 
nie,  setze,  See,  when  the  activity  of  the  verb  is  represented  as  affecting  a 
>erson.  If  the  person  alone  is  mentioned  without  indication  of  the  particular 
>art  of  the  body  affected,  the  acc.  is  used  :  IDte  SDhttter  fc^lägt  bo^  J^tnb  mit  ber 
Rutr.  If  the  part  of  the  body  affected  is  mentioned,  the  acc.  of  the  person 
)r  personified  thing  is  used,  when  the  person  is  represented  as  the  objective 
)oint  of  the  activity  in  a  literal,  exterior  sense,  but  the  dat.  is  employed  when 
le  is  represented  as  more  or  less  interested  or  involved  in  the  action,  either 
is  to  his  material  interests,  comfort,  or  his  inner  feelings,  or  as  affected  by  an 
Lccident  or  the  Operations  of  a  natural  law :  3^  f^neibe  tni^  in  ben  Singer, 
)ut  ^te  Xtauerbotf^aft  fil^neibet  mir  but^  ben  Seib.  (5r  griff  mi^  an  ber  SttfjU  He 
aught  me  by  the  throat  (it  was  his  purpose  to  do  so),  but  ^er  l^erabfaKenbe 
Riegel  fci^lug  mir  grabe  auf  ben  Jtopf  The  fallin^  tile  hit  me  right  on  the  head 
the  falling  was  accidental).  (Sr  vcnounbete  fetnen  ©egnec  an  ben  ®^(äfen,  but 
Det  kiX\i  f^neibet  bem  Jhanfen  XM  SUif^  The  physician  cuts  intQ  the  flesh  of 
be  patient  (for  the  good  of  the  latter).  fRtmm  bie  $&nb((en  )}om  Dfen  iDcg,  bu 
nrennft  bi(^  fonfl  baran,  but  ^et  ^treic^  brennt  mir  no^  auf  bec  SS^ange.  (Sr  \i^i 
>en  siagel  auf  ben  Jto))f  getroffen,  but  ä)er  fRau^  Bet$t  mir  in  bie  Slugen.  Qc  ^t 
xiv&i  tnd  ®e|t4t  gef^lagen,  but  £)a<  fc^Iägt  ber  Söa^rf^eit  tnd  ©eft^t  (Wustmann). 
Du  ^fi  mi^  mit  beinern  ^to<(  \xA  Singe  geftoc^en,  but  $lm  (Sc^aufenfler  flac^  mir  ein 
dftonex  S3ri(lantf((mu<(  in<  9uge  (id.).  We  even  find  this  distinction  in  case  of 
^erbs  that  do  not  take  a  simple  acc.  of  the  person  in  the  same  meaning : 
Sr  trat  mid^  auf  ben  Suf  (intentionally),  but  3m  ©ebränae  tritt  man  einer  J^rran 
luf  ben  9tod(.  This  distinction,  however,  is  often  not  observed :  ,,  ^ert,  3^c 
)abt  mi^  |  unfanft  auf  ben  %vi%  getreten  "  —  ^prad^  jung  Serner :  ,,  %9A  bebau't 
(^  "  (Scheffers  Trompeter^  Zehntes  Stück). 

A  good  deal  depends  in  all  the  above  cases  upon  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Speaker,  so  that  usage  is  quite  unsettled  here.  If  the  person  is  conceived  a^ 
nterested,  the  dative  is  used,  but  if  the  person  is  reg^ided  as  an  object  the 
iccusative  is  employed. 

Genitive  Object. 

260.  The  genitive  object  afler  verbs  and  adjectives  is  a  rapidly 
jecaying  construction,  especially  after  verbs.  There  is  now  no 
»tronglymarkedshadeof  meaning  in  this  object  in  contradistinction 
:o  the  acc.  object,  and  hence  those  verbs  which  kave  a  force  similar 
:o  that  of  transitives  have  in  common  prose  become  transitive,  and 
low  take  an  acc,  while  those  that  have  pronounced  intransitive 
nature  foUow  the  trend  of  intransitives,  and  take  a  prep.  object. 
[n  choice  language,  however,  a  number  of  verbs  still  prefer  the 
jen.  object  to  the  acc.  or  prep.  object,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
jld  and  new  constructions  are  both  used  with  the  same  verb 
ivith  a  fine  and  beautifui  shade  of  meaning.  The  acc.  here 
represents  the  object  as  thoroughly  affected  by  the  action,  while 
;he  gen.  sometimes  represents  the  object  as  sufTering  only  in  part 
from  the  effects  of  the  action :  S)ie  @pi(Buben  l^aben  mir  atted  genommen^ 
but  93nb  ber  ^rieflet  fol  bed  blutö  nemen  öom  SdjulDopffer  (Leviticus 
Kiv.  14)  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of  the  irespass 
Tffering,  Similar  to  this  partitive  gen.  is  the  gen.  of  the  goal, 
^hich  represents  the  object,  not  as  actually  receiving  the  füll 
force  of  an  activity,  but  as  being  the  point  toward  which  an 
sictivity  is  directed :    SRit  biefem  ixmXtxi  $fetl  bur(^f(3^o$  i^  —  Sud^,  | 
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isenn  ic^  wein  litM  StMb  settoffen  ffMt,  \  Mb  (Eurer  —  xooüfytlidf,  ^' 
id^  ttid^t  gefehlt  (Schiller's  Teä,  3,  3).  9Ber  ein  95kii  aufißt  fr  (140.  ^) 
ju  Begeren  (Matth.  v.  28).  The  old  partitive  gen.  and  gen.  of  goal 
are  now  usually  replaced  by  the  acc.  in  piain  prose.  Some- 
times  a  prep.  construction  is  now  used  instead  of  tlie  gen.  of  the 
goal;  see  next  parap^aph.  Sometimes  the  acc.  expresses  a 
material  or  superücialrelation,  while  in  choice  language  the  gen. 
may  denote  a  deep,  inner  relation,  or  be  used  in  figurative  or 
changed  meaning:  S)er  SffI  fann  bie  Stoft  l^eute  entbe^en,  but  Wlna 
^aud  entbehrt  M  ä^aterd.  X)te  Augel  Derfe^Ite  i(r  Qitl,  but  S>ie  9(m 
Derfe^Ite  ber  Sirfung.  S)ad  tfl  einen  Xaln  votri,  but  S)ein  ißatcr  i^  dm§ 
SÜ^roned  n^ert  (worthy  oO*  Other  shades  may  arise.  The  gen.  may 
be  used  with  Dergeffen  when  the  activity  proceeds  from  an  act  of  the 
will,  while  the  acc.  is  employed  when  the  act  of  forgetfulness  is 
an  unconscious  and  thorough  one :  Unb  taten  üSel  t>€t  beut  ^tm 
imb  )>er9a§en  bed  «&emt,  t^red  ©otted,  unb  bienten  SBaalim  rnib  ben  ^net 
(Judges  iii.  ^,  rev.  ed.).  Unb  t>ox  beut  (Einf^Iafen  •  •  • .  faltete  er  bie 
<&dnbe  unb  betete  ju  i^c,  ber  aSerüärten :  bag  fle  in  i^er  ^tmmlif<^  Seligfeit 
i^red  einjigen  @o^nel  auf  (Erben  ni^t  Dergeffen  unb  ni<^t  {ugeben  mö^r,  er  tue 
etnad,  bad  i^rer  unn^ürbig  fei  (Spielhagen's  Herrin,  p.  178).  S)o^  auil^ 
biefe,  wie  aäe  SBeiber  Serufalemd,  berfti^(ie§t  {l(^  fireng  bor  bem  romifcfcea 
Spanne,  fo  bafi,  auä)  n^enn  idi  {e  meiner  (S^tühtt  bergeffen  fonnte,  &c 
(Heyse's  Maria  von  Magdala,  2»  i).  But  Sd)  l^abe  bad  98ort  oer^effn. 
When  the  forgetting  is  represented  as  only  temporary,  and  conse- 
quently  the  act  as  only  imperfecta  the  old  partitive  gen.  is  still  quite 
irequent :  Se^nert  aber,  ber  aU  bie  Qüt  übtx  mit  befonberem  8rUi§e  gearbeitet 
l^atte,  ^atte  feined  in  bie  «^obelfpane  gcfieltten  Jtaffeedganj  bergeffen  (Fontane*s 
Quüt,  chap.  ix).  [In  spite  of  the  word  ganj  here  the  forgetting  was 
only  temporary,  for  his  mind  soon  retumed  to  the  thought  of  bis 
coitee.]  (S«  gab  3eiten,  in  benen  fle  felbji  i^red  XinM  berga^  (Schubin's 
Refugtum  peccatorum,  V).  Unb  wenn  er  eine  Spinnte  lang  feiner  Iraner 
berga§,  fo  mar  il^m  bad  bei  ®ott  nid^t  ju  berbenten  (Ganghofer's  Der  Dorf 
aposiei,  I).  S)abei  muf te  id^  beflänbig  an  meine  ®abe  benfen ;  x^  fykttt  iffta 
fafl  ber^effen  unter  ber  @ef(^äftig!eit  ber  legten  3^it  (Anselm  H  eine's  Etm 
Gabe,  Den  9.  Dezember).  The  genitive  formerly  expressed  üie  idea 
oi  depriüalion,  separatton,  and  traces  of  this  usage  survive :  Sr  Beteif 
bed  Slrgted,  ber  @4onung.  The  acc.  is  now  also  used  here.  The  geo. 
is  preferred  to  express  a  deep  inner  relation :  3t^  beborf  ®elb,  but  bd 
Srofled. 

The  distinction  between  the  genitive  and  a  prepositional  object 
lies  sometimes  in  the  same  direction.  The  latter  by  means  of  its 
preposition  calls  attention  to  the  outward  direction  of  the  activity, 
while  the  genitive  may  emphasize  an  inner  causal  relation  between 
the  activity  and  the  object :  Über  Yten  lac^t  man  ?  Über  9Bi(^(m.  9ber 
bu  <&(EäS9t  n?irfl  iret  la^en  |  Snb  aller  Reiben  fpotten  (Psalm  lix.  9). 
In  general,  however,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  gen.  and 
the  prep.  construction,  except  that  the  former  is  more  suitable 
to  a  solemn  or  poetic  style.  Ori^inally  the  idea  of  a  Roal,  as 
indicated  above  in  another  relaüon,  and  also  that  of  sped- 
fication,  often  lay  in  the  gen.,  and  indeed  still  lie  there  half 
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concealed :  {(St)  »artet  nur  eined  SBinfed  [also  auf  einen  9Bin!]  ...  um 
lodjubrec^en  (Häusser's  Deutsche  Geschickte,  3,  187).    ^at  ni^t  3)iane, 
flatt  erjürnt  gu  fein,  baf  fle  ber  blut'<^en  alten  O^fer  [gen.  of  specification] 
mangelt  [now  also  ba|  ed  i^r  an  ben  blutigen  alten  Opfern  mangelt],  &c« 
(Goethes  Iphigenü,  i,  2).    The  gen.  after  n?alten  to  hold sway  over,  rule 
oueTf  now  largely  restricted  to  poetic  language,  does  not  represent 
the  object,  as  the  direct  objective  point  of  an  activity,  but  in  accord- 
ance  with  an  older  meaning  denotes  the  sphere  where  an  activity  is 
exerted,  and  is  thus  related  to  the  gen.  of  specification  and  the  gen. 
of  place.    The  sphere  over  which  the  activity  is  extended  is  now 
more  commonly  expressed  by  placing  über  (with  dat.  or  acc.)  before 
the  noun.  Thus,  in  general,  as  the  force  of  the  gen.  is  not  now  clearly 
feit,  prepositions  are  often  used  to  make  more  vivid  these  relations. 
The  employment  of  the  gen.  can  often  be  explained  only  in  the 
light  of  its  history.     Earlier  in  the  period  the  gen.  was  used  un- 
restrictedly,  later  it  disappeared  entirely,  or  survived  in  certain 
meanings  (as  in  (ihr  fpottete  über  mviif  but  S)a0  fpottet  feber  Sefc^reibung), 
or  in  certain  authors  was  retained  in  its  former  unrestricted  limits. 
In  case  of  several  Compound  verbs  the  gen.  is  in  fact  an  attribu- 
tive objective  gen.,  as  it  modifies  the  noun  dement  in  the  Compound : 
9limm  ber  günfiigen  ®e(egen^it  ira^r  (M.H.G.  war  Observation).    As  the 
two  Clements  of  the  Compound  enter  into  close  relations,  the  noun 
I  often  loses  its  identity,  and  the  Compound  is  feit  as  a  true  Compound 
verb  and  takes  an  acc.  object :  3c^  ^abe  bie  (Srfti^einung  n^a^rgenommen. 
Sometimes  in  case  of  adjectives  and  some  verbs  the  acc.  has 
,  arisen  from  a  misapprehension.    The  old  gen.  ed  (see  140.  c\  which 
is  still  often  used  here,  is  mistaken  for  an  acc.    This  leads  to  the 
use  of  the  acc.  in  case  of  otherpronouns,  and  even  in  case  of  nouns, 
For  examples  of  this  acc.  see  the  fourth  from  the  last  example  in  2.  A 
and  also  the  last  one  in  3.  6,  below. 

The  gen.  object  is  now  found  in  the  foUowing  groups,  which  are 
fairly  complete  for  the  present  period,  but  were  still  fuller  in  early 
,  N.H.G. 

I.  Paritttve  Genittve  Object.    This  object  is  used  in  elevated  die» 

tion  with  a  few  verbs  of  pronounced  transitive  nature,  much  as 

c/is  used  in  English  with  the  corresponding  group  of  words.    The 

;  most  common  of  these  German  verbs  are  bringen  to  bring,  effen  to 

eat,  geben  to  give,  giefen  to  pour,  pour  out,  l^aben  to  have,  naf^en  to 

nibble  at,  sip  of,  nehmen  to  take,  fenben  to  send,  fc^enfen  to  pour  out, 

f))enben  to  bestow,  be  lavish  with,  trinken  to  drink.    Exs. :  9Ber  bid 

»offerd  trincfet  |  Den  »irb  n)iber  bürflen.    9Ber  aber  bed  ^Bafferd  trinden 

I  loirb  I  bad  i^  im  gebe  |  ben  n^irb  ewigli(^  nid^t  bürflen  (John  iv.  13-14). 

@orgfam  braute  bie  S^utter  bed  Haren  ^errli^en  SBeined  (Goethe's  H.  u. 

D.,  I,  i66).    Co  f(^en!te  ber  Sßö^me  M  ijerlenben  aßein«  (Schiller's  Graf 

'  V.  Habsburg),    Stanm  mac{  id^  bed  SBeineö  nafc^en  (Scheffers  Trompeter, 

'  Wemer's  Lieder  aus  Welschland,  xi).    See  also  265.  II.  i.  H.c. 

Compare :  She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit  (Milton). 

Such  verbs,  except  in  a  few .  expressions,  now  usually  take  in 
I  piain  prose  the  acc.  without  the  article,  or,  to  make  prominent  the 
'  partitive  idea,  9on  with  the  dative  becomes  object,  or  the  real  object 
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is  placed  in  apposition  with  etmad :  (Sr  na^m  9rot,  or  Don  bem  Ißnt 
or  ctwaö  SBrot.  The  partitive  gen.  objects,  beffen,  beten,  are,  howevcr, 
still  quite  common :  ^aitn  @ie  no^  ^apitt  ?  3a,  tc^  ffaht  beffcit  iwt. 
<$a6en  ®ie  Srebem?    3a,  ic^  ^a(e  beren  no<^.    See  also  266.  II.  i.  H.c 

The  partitive  idea  appears  also  in  the  gen.  object  of  a  numberof 
the  verbs  enumerated  in  2.  A,  below. 

2.  A.  Genitive  Object  after  Intransitives.  The  |;en.  object  is  üsed 
with  the  following  intransitives,  or  verbs  originally  intransitive, 
especially  in  elevated  diction,  but  other  constructions»  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  verb,  are  also  found,  especially  in  certain 
meanings  of  the  same  word,  and  are  often  more  common  in  ordi- 
nary  prose  :  abcjel^cn  (with  gen.  only  in  early  N.H.G.,  now  with  w« 
with  dat.)  to  desist  trom,  give  up,  a6{te^n  (with  gen.  only  in  eaiiy 
N.H.G.,  now  with  ijon  with  dat.)to  desist  from,  give  up,  oBxraita 
(with  acc. ;  earlier  in  the  period  with  gen.  or  dat.)  to  attend  to,  QäffHA 
(auf  with  acc,  sometimes  with  simple  acc.)  to  heed,  pay  attention  to^ 
take  notice  of  (in  this  meaning  commonly  in  the  form  Beachten,  witfa 
acc),  respect  (in  this  meaning  with  acc);  ad7t^a6en,  or  in  negative  fono 
also  gar  feine  ^^t  ^a6en  (the  gen.  common  in  a  few  expressions»  as  d 
[see  140.  c\  a(!^t^a6en,  also  elsewhere,  but  more  commonly  with  o^ 
with  acc,  sometimes  with  simple  acc.)  to  heed,  pay  attention  tcv 
IJeDürfen  (with  acc)  to  need,  require,  begehren  (with  acc  ;  na<^  with  datj 
to  desire,  long  for,  covet,  demand  (with  acc),  benötigen,  or  less 
commonly  6enöten  (with  gen.  or  acc,  both  constructions  of  recent 
date ;  for  older  and  still  more  common  construction  benöltftt  fttn  see 
3,  below)  to  have  need  of,  need,  Braud^en  (with  acc)  to  need,  use,  be 
in  need  of  (with  gen.),  gebrauchen  (with  acc.)  to  use,  mi^brauc^  (witli 
acc.)  to  misuse,  banfen  (always  with  dat  of  the  person,  sometimes 
with  gen.  or  acc  of  the  thing,  or  more  commonly  with  für  with  acc. 
with  the  one  exception  that  the  gen.  is  still  common  in  a  few  ex- 
pressions,  such  as  ®ott  fei  ed  [old  gen. ;  see  140.  c\  gebanh)  to  thaok 
lor,  benfen  (an  with  acc)  to  remember,  think  of,  gebenden  to  mention 
(with  gen.),  think  of,  remember  (in  the  last  two  meanings  with  geo. 
or  ^w  with  acc),  entbel^ren  (with  acc.)  to  be  without,  miss,  cntgrltn 
pnlv  in  early  N.H.G.,  now  with  acc)  to  pay  (atone)  for,  entratcs 
with  acc.)  to  get  along  without,  dispense  with,  entfagen  (262.  ILA 
b)  to  renounce,  give  up,  ermüben  (iDon  with  dat)  to  become  weaiy 
from,  erfd^retfen  (now  with  über  with  acc,  or  »or  with  dat.)  to  tAc 
fright  at,  enväl^nen  (with  gen.  or  acc,  only  rarely  with  oon  with 
dat.)  to  mention,  entarten  (see  n^arten,  below),  fcl^Ien  or  )>eTfe^Ien  (bodi 
verbs  also  with  acc)  to  miss  (a  mark,  road,  &c),  fail  of,  come  shoit 
of,  frol^Ipden  (über  with  acc)  to  exult  at,  fürditen  to  fear  for  0  as  in 
unferö  ^ebeng  fürchten  —  Josh.  ix.  24;  now  für  unfer  lieben  fun^teBJi 
fear  (trans.,  always  with  acc),  gelten  (185.  A.  I.  6.  Note  2)^  genefw 
to  recover  from  (gen.  or  bon  with  dat.),  be  delivered  of  (a  child  in 
child-birth,  with  simple  gen.),  geniepen  (or  «iegen  in  early  N.H.G.; 
both  also  with  acc)  to  enjoy,  partake  of,  eat  (usually  with  accX  d^'mt^ 
(now  with  bon  with  dat.)  to  recover  from,  gewahren  (see  n^a^ren,  beiowV 
geroarten  (see  toarten,  below),  gewonnen  (with  gen.  or  acc,  earlier  in 
the  period  and  still  in  poetic  language,  now  except  in  the  ad> 
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>erfect  participle  [see  genjol^nt  in  3,  belöw]  usually  replaced  by  fl^ 
\ttcof)ntn  an,  with  acc.)to  become  accustomed  to,  ^anen(aufwith  acc.) 
:o  wait  patiently  for,  tjerrf^en  (übet  with  acc,  sometimes  with  simple 
iat.  or  acc,  with  simple  gen.  only  in  early  N.H.G.)  to  rule  over, 
)offen  (auf  with  acc ;  simple  gen.  now  rare)  to  hope  for,  expect, 
l^ö^nen  (with  acc)  to  scoff  at,  (o^nfa^eti  (üSer  with  acc)  to  laugh  at  in 
M:om,  t)bxt\\  (with  gen.  earlier  in  the  period;  for  use  with  dat. 
see  258. 1.  A.  c)  to  hear  (now  with  acc),  listen  to  (i.  e.  lend  ear  to, 
leed,  now  with  auf  with  acc);  lauten  (with  acc;  only  in  early 
N.H.G.  with  simple  gen.)  to  guard,  tend  (sheep,  &c.),  foftm  (earlier 
n  the  period  with  simple  gen.,  now  with  acc  or  sometimes  ))on  with 
iat.)  to  taste  (of),  lachen  (über  with  acc. ;  X>txla6:)ti\  to  deride,  always 
vith  acc.)  to  laugh  scornfully  at,  make  light  of,  läi^eln  (über  with 
icc)  to  smile  at,  lauern  (usually  auf  with  acc)  to  lie  in  wait  for, 
eugnen  (with  acc  ;  with  gen.  in  early  N.H.G.)  to  deny,  lol^nen  (269. 
83),  mangeln  (in  early  N.H.G.  also  with  acc,  now  more  commonly 
mpers.  with  an  with  dat. :  @d  mangelt  mir  ber  nötigen  Qmxo^it,  or  more 
:ommonly  an  ber  notigen  <Snergie)  or  ermangeln  (:  iDu  ermangeljl  gänjlic^ 
efi  Slfißf^)  to  be  without,  lack,  miffen(with  gen.  in  early  N.H.G.,  now 
vith  acc)  to  miss  (goal,  way),  be  without,  miss  (notice  or  feel  the 
ibsence  of ;  see  i  Kings  xx.  39),  pflegen  (with  acc.)  to  attend  to,  take 
:are  of,  dischai^e  the  duties  of  (usiially  with  gen.),  carry  on,  give 
>ne'sself  up  to  (with  gen.),  indulge  iri'(with  gen.),  take  (gen.,  as  in  bev 
Rul^e,  feiner  SÖequemli^teit  pflegen);  fdjonen  (now  with  acc  ;  formerly  also 
vith  dat.)  or  tierf(!^onen(with  acc)  to  spare,  use  tenderly,  f^n^eigen  (9on 
vith  dat.  or  übet  with  acc)  to  be  silent  about,  gefidbn;etgen  or  less  com- 
nonly  f(i^n?eigen  (both  usually  with  gen.,  especially  frequent  in  the  infi- 
litive  with  gu)  to  pass  over  in  silence,  say  nothing  about,  fparen  (with 
icc)  to  spare,  fpielen  (formerly  with  gen.  and  still  occasionally  so,  as 
n  93er  Reden  or  SSerflerfenS  fpielen ;  now  usually  with  acc)  to  play,  fpotten 
über  with  acc ;  sometimes  with  simple  dat. ;  sometimes  trans.  with 
icc,  hence  the  biblical  expression  ®ott  Id^t  jid;  nid^t  fpotten  God  is 
toi  fnocked ;  the  transitive  form  is  usually  ijerfpotten)  to  scorn,  mock, 
jerbienen  (with  acc)  to  be  deserving  of,  oerfe^Ien  (see  fel^lcn,  above),  üer* 
jeffen  (with  acc  ;  in  S.G.  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  North  also  auf  or 
m  with  acc,  or  sometimes  öon  with  dat.)  to  be  forgetful  of,  forget,  öer* 
angen  (gen.  poet. ;  for  prose  construction  see  262.  II.  B.  t/)  to  long 
br,  Verleugnen  (sometimes  in  early  N.H.G,  with  een.,  now  with  acc.) 
o  deny,  disown,  oermiffen  (with  acc,  in  early  N.H.G.  also  with  gen., 
LS  in  I  Sam.  xx.  18 ;  gen.  now  rare)  to  miss,  feel  the  want,  absence 
)f,  iral^ren  to  look  out  for  or  keep  (with  gen.),  guard  or  care  for  (earlier 
n  the  period  with  gen.,  now  with  acc),  observe,  preserve  (with 
icc),  gewahren  (now  usually  with  acc.)  or  genja^r  (gen.  or  acc)  trerben 
o  perceive,  nja^rnel^men  to  take  care  of  (children,  &c.),  take  advan- 
age  of  (an  opportunity,  &c.,  in  this  meaning  also  with  acc), 
>erceive  (with  acc),  look  after  (one's  interests ;  with  acc),  make 
^ood  (one's  expenses;  with  acc),  njalten  to  discharge  the  duties 
>f,  have  Charge  of,  bring  to  pass  (in  this  meaning  now  also  with 
icc),  hold  sway  over  (in  this  meaning  with  the  simple  gen.,  or  more 
:ommonly  with  the  acc  or  dat  after  the  prep.  über^  sometimes  in 
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poetic  style  with  oB  with  the  dat),  xoaxitn  to  await  or  wait  fbr  (in  Um 
meaning  with  gen.,  or  more  commonly  auf  with  acc^  attend  to  (vridi 
gen.),  care  for,  look  ailer  (in  these  meanings  with  gen.  or  moce 
commonly  the  acc),  mvarten  (with  acc)  to  await,  geivarten  (rare  ;  wäk 
gen.  or  acc.)  to  await,  Aürnen  (with  über  with  acc  or  nxQtn  ^mth  gen) 
to  be  angry  at  (sometjfiing).     Exs. :  ®o  laufra  n?ir  natfy  Um,  irad  der 
unl  jlie^t,  I  unb  aöi^Un  ni^t  M  9Beged,  bcn  mir  treten  (Gioethe's  Iphtgeme, 
2,  i).     3(^  ad^te  ni^t  auf  bic^  unb  beinen  ßonu     ©ro^muttfr  ße^t  Ü^m 
Bei ;  I  bie,  meiflt  bu,  achtet  nic^t  bein  Qow%t^^xti  (Hauptmannes  Versunkeat 
Glocke,  3).    3(]^  ad^te  (respect)  i^n,  aBer  i^  fann  i^n  ni^t  lieBeiu     ^o,ti 
xaxdi  ^inetn  Brütenb,  ^cXit  i^  3ett<^n0  ©egenmart  unb  i^ed  @))teld  gor  fei« 
Stti^t  me^r  gehabt  (Spielhagen's  Was  will  das  werden,  1,  chap.  vii). 
S)enn  er  glauBt  immer  nod^,  id^  fei  in  einem  franfen  SBabn  Befangen  uva>  mv^, 
anflatt  ju  feilen,  felbfl  bed  Srjted  Benoten  (Anselm  Heine's  Eine  Gabe, 
Den  I.  Juli).     [3(^]  3)anfe  ber  giitiden  ffiad)fxa^  (Raabe's  FriÄlmg, 
chap.  viii).    The  more  common  form  of  the  preceding  sentence :  ^ 
banfe  für  bie  gütige  SRa^frage.    3^r  ban!'  ed  (old  gen.,  now  feit  as  an  acc ; 
See  140«  c) . . .  i^r  banfe  9ieid^  unb  £eBen  (Fulda's  Talisman,  4,  7).    34 
m\^  ni^t,  mie  iif  bir  ba0  banfen  foU,  aber  oerlafi  bid)  barauf,  id^  baaf 
bir'd  f^on  einmal  (Beyerlein's  Jena  oder  Sedan  ?,  iv).     (fo  ^t  jte  auf 
bem  @en?i{Ten,  ba^  er  beS  9ßetd  nic^t  entfagte,  ba  ed  3eit  nnir !  (Frenssen's 
Die  drei  Getreuen,  1 1, 9).    ^xctx  {Ruberer  ermübeten  ber  8ra^rt  (Grillparzei^s 
Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen,  3).    @ie  erw&^nten  gen>t|fer  ö^fdr,  \k 
@ie  Bringen  mu§ten  —  (Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn,  X).      Sa 
@(^nee,  ber  lag,  gaB  gerabe  i^i^t  genug,  um  bed  9Bege0  nid^t  ju  fehlen  (Fon- 
tane's  Vor  dem  Sturm,  IV,  19).    S)enn  bie  eingelnen  5tiere  genoffen  H 
ben  Jtabetten  eined  Befonberen  9lufed,  ie  nad^  i^ren  oenneintlic^  guten  ota 
Böfen  (Eigenfd^aften  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer,  xxxix).     S>fnn  je(t 
^oBnlad^'  t^  beiner  (Wildenbruch's  Die  Quitsows,  3,  14).      3«^  nü 
lieoer  ber  ^ür  ^üten  in  meined  ©ottel  ^aufe  |  benn  lange  nonen  in  tei 
©ottlofen  «Bütten  (Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11).    (Sr  ^d^nte  mir  mein  Amulett,  | 
f^itlt  nid^td  oon  SP^ttteln !  ladete  aUer  ®^rü(^e  1  (Hauptmannes  Der  arme 
Heinrick,  3,  i).    3)ort  im  ®ommer,  tt;enn  ber  grof e  |  S^eerlad^d  feine  SlfyxMß 
fa^rt  madbt,  |  lauerte  mit  fd^arfem  ®^ie^e  |  fein  ber  aOemann'fc^  Snfta 
(SchefFers  Trompeter,  Drittes  Stück).     9luf  bem  Srieb^of  ^)flegt  Ibcr 
3!otengrdBer  l^aflig  feined  ^mted  (Ernst  Zahn's  Wie  dem  Kaplan  Lm- 
ginus  die  Welt  aufging).    S)ed  S^am^agnerd  ^atte  man  nic^t  gqd}cit 
(Spielhagen's  Herrin,  p.  233).      (Sin  Breitfd^ultriger  unb  hir^^f^ 
Sl^ann  )7on  SD^itte  3)reigig,  beffen  (Stu^ut  unb  hechtgrauer  Slodt  mit  grüsen 
(RaBatten  (beö  ^irf^fdnger«  gan j  gu  f(^weigen)  üBer  feinen  Sfteruf  feinen  3njeiftf 
laffen  tonnte  (Fontane's  Quitt,  chap.  i).     S)er  $ar!  mit  feinen  tiefini 
(Sd^atten,  ben  fonnigen  ®rad^Iä|en,  auf  benen  n^tr  «{^afc^end  unb  Steifen 
fpielten  (Spielhagen's  Frei  geboren,  p.  14).    S)er  «&err  ^t  mein  nocB  nie 
loergeffen,  bergig,  mein  «ßerj,  ^viä;^  feiner  nid^t  (Geliert),     tffienn  {le  olfj 
gefniet  ^ätte  aud  ü^ieBe  lu  i|m,  roä^renb  er  fem  oon  i^r  meilte  unb  allgrmai6 
i^rer  bergap  (Ertl's  JValpurga).    @r  ^at  ben  fflamm  M  SRanned  t^ergefjdL 
ffiergeft  nur  nid^t  auf  @ure3  a^aterö  Süp^Iein,  3ungfer!  (Storm's  Zur 
Chronik  von  Grieshuus,  p.  109).    fDann  berga^  [^  auf  bie  @a^e  (Roseg- 
ger's  Geldtragen).     S)ann  bergeffe  id^  auf  atted,  unb  bann  fprec^  ti^  snt 
SWart^a  fd^lejlf^  (Paul  Keller's  Waldwinter,  xvii).   Du  oergif t  ia  gan}  93^ 
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effcn,  Oltfc^i  (Berlepsch's  Vendetta).  «Herrgott,  bie  Sorte !  Stritt  ^%t^tn 
fj&tttn  mix  ie^  auf  bie !  (delle  Grazie's  Sphinx).  3<^  ^aU,  ^UuV  iä),  f^on 
wieber  ein  unö  beibe  öerfteffen  (Hirschfeld's  Der/unge  Goldner,  p.  226). 
@o  backte  bie  Srrau  . . .  |  i^rer  (S^re  }u  wahren  unb  bop))e(t  rtat  fie  üerloren 
(Goethe).  Der  »eife  3:aIBot,  ber  be«  ©iegel«  »a^ret  (Schiller's  Maria,  i, 
7),  ffia^r'  beiner  ^aut  (Werner's  Ostsee,  1,  39).  ^tten  |le  fld^  atte 
gehalten  wie  er  unb  ein  Jtned^t,  ed  wäre  mein  unb  nteined  fleinen  «^dufc^end 
übel  flcwo^rt  gewefen  (Goethe's  Götz,  3,  6).  Sd^  werbe  i^re  {Redete  wahren. 
5Den  ^njlanb  wahren  to  observe  the  decorum,  ben  ®^ein  wal^ren  to  save 
appearances.  @ie  flirbt  bor  <E!eI,  wenn  {te  mein  qitmafyci  (Hauptmannes 
J^er  arme  Heinrich,  2,  6).  0le^met  ber  Jtinber  .  .  .  wa^^r  (Goethe's 
Rein.  Fuchs,  3).  SRimm  ber  günfiigen  or  more  commonly  bie  günßige 
®elegen^eit  xoa\)i.  9lemet  war  ber  Silien  auff  bem  felbe  (Luke  xii.  27).  3(^ 
^labe  an  i^m  feine  aSerdnberung  wa^rne^men  fönnen.  (£r  nimmt  mein 
Intereffe  wa^r.  (Er  nimmt  feine  ^(udlagen  wal^r.  8Bie  will  iti^  alfo  meinet 
Gitteren  United  walten  unb  {Richter  fein  ?  (Lieiüiard's  Kän^  Arthur,  3). 
9Röge  ed  (140.  c)  mt^xa^,  ber  Stl^üttge,  walten !  {Fam.  BL,  ±,  459,  a). 
Sad  (or  bed)  walte  @ott !  aRa<^t,  bie  feined  @(^iclfal0  waltete  (Pre}rtag's 
BUd,  1, 406).  (£r  wartete  bed  (Srfolged  feiner  ^angborri^tung  (H.  Seidel's 
Der  Luftballon).  3ürnt  nic^t  ber  breiflen  9rage,  wie  tonntet  3l^r  bieS  einfame 
£e6en  unter  bem  wilben  fßdlt  ertragen?  (Freyta^s  Rittmeister,  chap.  3). 

a.  The  gen.  object  is  also  found  alter  the  foUowing  verbs,  where,  howevefy 
it  may  also  be  classified  as  an  adverbial  gen. :  fal;ren  to  drive,  ge^n  to  go, 
fommcn  to  come,  Mieteten  to  sneak,  ;|te^rn  to  go.  Exs. :  ein  tt>trt(t(^  ^aä)  \  für  alle 
SGi^anbrer,  tie  M  SBege«  fahren  (Schiiler's  Te//,  1,  2).  5Die  itnaben  gingen  verhält; 
nidmäf ig  flt((  i^rer  Sege  (Ompteda's  Sy/vester  von  Geyer,  vii).  Saft  ieben  feinet 
$fabea  ge^en.  (Sad^te  f(^lt(^  i$  metner  &ege.  €te  aUe- gießen  i^re«  SBeged  fort  an  i^r 
©ef^äft.  The  acc  is  also  used  after  these  verbs,  usually  without  difference 
of  meaning,  but  sometimes  with  a  shade  of  difference.  The  gen.  represents 
the  action  as  beginning,  or  as  directed  toward  only  a  part  of  the  object, 
while  the  acc.  represents  the  action  as  a  thorough  one,  or  as  extending 
entirely  over  the  object :  ®t\^  beinen  SBeg  Go  onyourway,  keefnng  to  it  ti/t 
you  reach  the  end,  but  ®e^  beine^  SEBege0  Start  out  onyour  way.  The  genitive 
here  is  a  decaying  construction.  It  is  quite  common  with  masculine  words 
in  certain  set  expressions.  It  is  also  occasionally  found  with  feminines  in 
a  few  expressions :  feinet  Strafe  gießen  (Tieck).  34  si^^^  rüflig  meinet  Strafen 
(Uhland).  But  it  cannot  be  freely  used.  The  simple  accusative,  though 
more  common  than  the  genitive,  has  its  Hmitations.  The  usual  mode  of 
expression  here  is  the  accusative  in  connection  with  an  adverb  or  preposition : 
($t  ging  bie  ® ttafe  l^inuntet.  dt  fam  bie  Xreppe  l^erauf.  @r  ging  bie  @tta{|e,  ben  8f(uf 
entlang. 

b.  With  leben  and  fletben  the  gen.  is  used  in  a  few  set  expressions  to  denote 
the  means  or  cause :  3d^  lebe  ber  (or  in  ber)  Hoffnung,  baf  I  live  in  hopes  that, 
&c.  !t)cr  ®ete((te  toirb  feinea  ©laubend  leben  (Rom.  i.  17).  9tu  ^^  mu^  i(^ 
burild  fletben  (Judges  xv.  18).  Compare  the  gen.  and  acc  with  fietben  in  223. 
III.  tf.  and  267. 2.  A. 

B.  In  changing  sentences  containing  a  gen.  object  into  the  passive 
construction  the  gen.  does  not  become  nom.,  but  remains  gen.  for 
the  same  reason  Üiat  the  dat.  object  remains  dat  in  changing  frora 
the  active  to  the  passive  (258.  i).  The  subject  of  the  passive 
sentence  must  then  become  the  impers.  %%,  expressed  or  under- 
stood:  9Ran  gebenft  meiner  They  are  minking  (^  me  becoming  in  the 
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passive  Wttimx  n?irb  gebac^t,  or  (Sd  tvitb  meiner  gebaut.  Those  verbs  that 
also  admit  of  the  acc.  object  in  the  active  may  likewise  be  treated 
as  regulär  transitives,  in  which  case  the  acc.  of  the  active  becomes 
nom.  in  the  passive :  dx  enrä^nte  biefen  Umflanb,  or  biefed  Umflanbd  He 
tnentioned  thts  circumsiance  becoming  in  the  passive :  fDiefer  Uniflaab 
iturbe  envd^nt^  or  biefed  Umßanbd  tvurbe  errodl^nt.  In  case  of  those  verbs 
which  prefer  the  prep.  object  in  prose,  the  impersonal  passive  must 
be  formed :  (St  fpottete  über  mi^  He  scoffed  at  tne  becoming  in  tbe 
passive  C^d  würbe  über  mid^  gef^ottet,  or  (Sd  irurbe  mehter  gef^ottet. 

3.  Genitive  after  adjectives,  adverbs,  participles,  and  nouns  (in  con- 
nection  with  a  verb).  The  genitive  here  denotes  a  goal,  Separation, 
cause,  specification,  plenty  or  want,  value,  or  it  often  has  the  force 
of  an  objective  TCnitive.  In  earlier  periods  the  genitive  was  much 
more  common  here  in  most  of  these  categories  than  it  is  to-day. 
Former  usage  often  survi ves  in  Compounds :  f onnen))erbraiint,  fc^icf fal^ 
fd^roer,  fo^Irabenfd^Trar},  l^ianbeldflug,  geifiedabivefenb,  getjledfranf,  griflr^ 
oermanbt,  fegendreic^,  manndtoU,  &c.  In  Compounds  proper  we  cannot 
distinguish  the  syntactical  relation,  as  the  modifying  coni|>onent 
always  has  the  form  of  the  bare  stem :  jiel6cwu§t,  gelbAtertg,  &c. 

The  genitive  now  Stands  after  the  foUowing  words  in  elevated 
language,  and  in  large  part  also  in  common  prose,  but  other  con- 
structions,  too,  are  found  with  the  same  forms,  asis  indicated  in  each 
case  in  parentheses :  aci^tIod(in  choice  prose  with  gen.,  more  commonly 
auf  with  acc.)  heedless  of,  not  paying  attention  to ;  anfid^tig  (originaUy 
with  acc,  now  also  with  gen.,  and  perhaps  more  commonly  so),  used 
only  in  the  predicate  after  tterbcn  in  the  meaning  to  get  sight  of\  fcat 
(rarely  t?oit  with  dat.  or  on  with  dat.)  free  from,  void  of ;  bebürftig  in 
need  of;  befliffeu  given,  devoted  to,  engagedin  the  study  of;  begierig 
or  gieriij  (both  with  gen.  in  choice  language,  more  commonly  with 
iiac^  with  dat.,  or  auf  with  acc.)  to  be  desirous  of,  eager  for ;  benötigt 
(sometimes  with  acc),  usually  in  the  predicate  after  fein,  to  be  in 
want,  in  need  of ;  beraubt  deprived  of,  stripped  of,  robbed  of ;  berichtet 
or  beriebt  (in  use  earlier  in  the  period ;  see  also  262.  III.  i.  i&)  well 
versed  in ;  betrugt  (sometimes  with  acc)  conscious  of ;  bloß  (some- 
times ijon  with  dat.)  not  furnished  with,  wanting,  free  from,  exposed 
to  (in  this  meaning  with  simple  dat.),  eingeben!  or  gebenf  (poet.)  mindful 
of ;  erfahren  (gen.  earlier  in  the  period,  now  in  with  dat)  exi>erienced 
in,  skilled  in,  versed  in ;  einig  (Ded  ^reifed,  bed  «^anbeld,  bed  Aaufed  einig, 
elsewhere  über  with  acc.)  or  eind  (in  bed  $reifed,  «^anteld,  bed  Aoufed  ein!) 
agreed  upon ;  erfüllt,  see  gefüllt ;  erfättigt  satiated  with ;  (^nrä^nung 
(sometimes  ))on  with  dat.)  tun  to  make  mention  of :  fü^tg  capable 
of ;  frei  (gen.  earlier  in  the  period,  now  usually  with  Jjon  with  dat) 
free  from;  fro^  enjoying,  rejoicing  in  (the  possession  oO,  happy 
in,  usually  with  über  with  acc  in  the  meanings  glad  of,  rejoiud 
at,  over ;  gefüUt  (gen.  poet. ;  usually  with  mit  with  dat)  or  erfüllt  (with 
gen.  in  a  few  expressions,  or  more  commonly  with  )}on  or  mit  with 
dat.)  filled  with  ;  geizig  (usually  na^  with  dat.)  eager  after ;  gefattigt 
(with  gen.,  or  perhaps  more  commonly  bon  with  dat.)  satiated  with, 
tired  of ;  geflänbig  (sometimes  with  acc)  used  only  with  the  verb  fein  in 
the  meaning  to  confess,  pkßdguüty  to  (an  offence) ;  genxi^t  (gen.  or  acc.) 
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used  with  irerben  in  the  meaning  io  percewe ;  gettdttig  (sometimes  the 
acc.)expecting)On  the  look-out  for;  geivi^(sometimeswith  acc. ;  earlier 
in  the  period  rou  with  dat.)  certain  of ;  getvol^nt  or  gewohnt  (both  more 
commonly  with  simple  acc,  or  in  case  of  gewöhnt  still  more  commonly 
vrith  an  with  acc,  gcirol^nt  sometimes  with  an  with  acc)  accustomed 
to ;  ^aS^aft  (sometimes  with  acc.)»  used  with  wtxUn  in  the  meaning 
io  get  hdd  or  possession  of;  iniie  or  less  commonly  innen  (both  forms 
also  with  the  acc),  used  with  n^erben  in  the  meaning  to  become  con* 
scious  ofy  percehe ;  »&ert  (also  üfcer  with  acc)  fein  to  be  master  of, 
have  the  mastery,  control  of,  have  the  free  disposition  of  (one's 
time,  &c),  »&err  (also  \\\^x  with  acc)  werben  to  get  the  mastery  of; 
fünbig  (now  rare)  or  more  commonly  funbtg  well  acquainted  with  (a 
road,  &c),  versed  in ;  laß  (poetic)  tired  of ;  lebig  iss^ti,  or  öon  with  dat.) 
free  from ;  leer  (gen.  poet ;  now  usually  »on  or  an  with  dat.)  void  of, 
free  from ;  lod  (gen.  poet,  now  usually  acc  ;  earlier  in  the  period 
with  ton  with  dat.  also  after  fein  and  werben,  now  with  t^on  with  dat. 
only  after  other  verbs  than  fein  and  werben  :  3(^  Bin  i^n  lod,  but  <^  ifl 
]9oni  SU^ilitär  lod  gefommen.    dhr  mad^te  fl(^  soon  mir  lod)  rid  of ;  ntäd^tig 
master  of ;  ä^eifter  (also  soon  with  dat.,  or  ü6er  with  acc)  in  connection 
with  the  verbs  fein  and  werben  to  be  master  of,  get  the  mastery  over, 
have,  get  the  control  of,  get  the  better  of ;  müfie  (with  gen.  or  acc) 
tired  of ;  nötig  or  öon  n5ten  (both  with  gen.,  or  now  more  commonly 
acc),  used  with  ^aSen  in  the  meaning  to  needy  or  not  fein  to  be  need 
of,  not  l^aben  to  have  need  of ;  quitt  (sometimes  with  acc,  earlier  in 
the  period  also  öon  with  dat.)  free  from,  rid  of,  clear  of ;  fatt  (gen.  in 
choice  language,   more  commonly  acc)  satiated  with,  tired   of; 
fdjulbig  (with  gen.)  guilty  of,  unfc^ulbig  (gen.  poet.,  usually  an  with 
dat.)  innocent  of;  feiig  (in  with  dat.  or  bnrc^  with  acc.)  happy  in; 
fldjet  (only  rarely  with  öon  with  dat.)  sure  of ;   teil^aft  or  teilhaftig 
sharing  in ;    überbniffig  (with  gen.   or  acc)  weary  of ;   fi6er^o6en, 
used  with  fein  in  the  meaning  to  be  exempt  or  rdieved  fronte  be 
spared  the  necessity  of;  una^tenb  paying  no  attention  to ;  ungläubig 
(with  gen.  in  biblical  language;   see  Acts  xxvi.  19)  incredulous 
with  regard  to;   öerbäc^tig  suspected  of;   öergeffen  forgetful  of;   öer* 
luflig  forfeiting,  losing;   üermutenb  or  )>ermuten  (both  usually  with 
•  acc),  used  with  fein   in  the   meaning  to  be  expecting;    öer|icl;ert 
assured  of;    ^oll  (often  also  with  non-inflection  of  the  noun   in 
the  sing,  and  with  the  dat.  in  the  pl.  where  the  dependent  Sub- 
stantive has  no  inflected  modifying  word  before  it,  otherwise  with 
simple  gen.,  or  oon  [sometimes  mit]  with  the  dat.,  sometimes  also 
with  simple  dat)  or  ))oller  (with  non-inflection  of  the  noun  in  the 
sing,  when  there  is  no  modifying  word  before  it,  otherwise  with 
gen. ;  see  Hl.  8)  füll ;  wert  worth  (in  this  meaning  with  acc),  worthy 
of  (with  gen.) ;  wiffenb  (in  poetic  language)  knowing  of,  informed 
concerning;  würbig  (sometimes  with  acc)  worthy  of;  jufrieben  (now 
usually  mit  [in  the  eighteenth  Century  also  Don^  with  dat)  satisfied 
with.     Exs. :  Unb  julegt  bed  Sic^td  begierig,  bifi  bu,  @^metterling,  t^erbraunt. 
@r  ifl  naäüj  ®elb  begierig.    @r  if)  auf  ben  ^2(udgang  begierig.    3^'^if<^In^  ""b 
boc^  aUet  ®ewif  l^eit  erfüllt  (Raabe's  Gutmanns  Reisen^  chap.  xi).    ^enn 
x&i  ^attc  ni^t  nur  einen  M  Mend  erfättigten  ®reid  mit  bem  weifen  SBiKen 
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ber  SRatur  fttminflimmenb  f!^  t>on  ber  Grbe  vh%  einer  unBefannten  <iii?t^ 
jutveabctt  fe^eti,  &c.  (R.  Huch's  Ludo/f  Ursleü^  chap.  xxxvii).     &t 
X9i  üeiner,  Mefed  ffatted  @rmä^nung.    Sie  lourben  ja  i](|ret  l^iebe  ni0t  mc^ 
fi»^  (Tavote)  Thcy  surely  would  never  become  happy   in   onc 
another's  love  again.     3^  (in  gefättigt  bed  fü^en  SBeind   (Halbe's 
Lebenswende,  i,  p.  20).    34  ^<iy  niic  feined  ^ngriffd  getoärttc}.     S>tn  ftsi 
bie  Soc^flafeKinber  oeroärtig,  e^e  {le  abjiel^  (Ernst  Zahn's  Mensch^  I). 
®ie  n?urben  M  9$er6re(^erd  niti^t  ^ab^aft.    @ie  n>erben  i^red  9Ba^nt$  tirae 
werben  (Schiller's  Jun^au,  5,  4).    ©enn  jle  würben  innen  |  ^ier  mrnr 
feltfame6  ^Beginnen  (Gnllparzer's  Ahnfrau,  2).     (Sr  würbe  nic^t  ^ea 
feiner  ^eibenfd^aft.    S)er  Sunge  bin  {6:1  SP^eifler,  nic^t  bed  Sluge«  (Kotzebuel 
aSided  Sftebend  ijl  ie|t  ntc^t  not.    @te  ^^ai'^  (the  ed  an  old  gen.  [140.  4 
but  feit  as  an  acc.)  nic^t  not  (R.  Wagner's  Flieg.  HoU.).   ^fbxw  ifc&t  t^ 
feined  SSormunbd  notig  (Lessing's  Sinnged,,  1, 124),  now  usually  feinia 
ajormunb.    (Sin  Lügner  ifl  ber  S^re  ))er(ufltg.    (&in  iBeden  tyoü  ttBaffcrl 
(Wieland).    Sin  ed^ter  Ort^oboxer  boU  ®(aubendetfer,  aber  auti^  DoU  fßnäß 
lingen  gegen  bie  gute  @efellfe^aft  ifl  ber  <&ülfd^r^er  8to(r(anb  in  beit  @rü(n 
ber  ©efettfd^aft  (Albert  Geiger  in  Beäage  mir  Allgemeinen  Zeiiung^ 

g.  Dezbr.  1901).  X)ad  ©eft^t^en  aber  fha^Ite  bott  eitel  (Snt|ii<^n,(H. 
offmann).  (Sine  8frau  begegnete  mir  mit  einem  Aorbe  boQ  frü^  9(^( 
(Immermann).  S)ie  ®tube  war  ood  bunfelrotem  l^eimtic^^n  2i(^t  (Frenssen). 
Wit^  fo  ooder  ^\^i  (Lessing).  S)ie  ®tttbe  war  boHer  Sü<^  unb  Stltertümcr 
(Novalis).  (Sin  ooUed,  gan}  ))on  e  i  n  e  r  (Smpfinbung  boHed  <&eri  (Goethe's 
Götz,  1,  q).  (Sr  $at  ben  J^opf  fo  bott  mit  feinem  Unglüd  (Fuida's  Die 
Kameraden,  2,  4).  3)ann  ma^'  i^  i^n  wiffenb  ber  Saubermacht,  |  btm^  bie 
er  fte  ftnben  unb  binben  fann  (Sudermann's  Die  drei  Reiherfedem,  i,  2). 
Q(u4  bin  bed  S)ien{led  (now  mit  bem  S)ien{le)  i(^  wo^(  jufrieben,  ben  fte  mir 
geleifiet  (Goethe).  3c^  bin  ed  (gen.  still  common  in  this  expression) 
jufrieben.    Unb  bin  baoon  (now  bamit)  wo^(  jufrieben  (id.). 

a.  Instead  of  a  gen.  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  an  infinitive  witfa  jn 
(or  more  rarely  um  ju)  or  a  clause  is  oilen  found  with  these  adjec- 
tives :  3(^  bin  fro^,  ®ie  ju  fel^ien.  (Sr  ifi  nid^t  f&^ig,  (um)  ed  ju  begreifen. 
3c^  bin  fro^,  bag  @ie  ge!ommen  flnb. 

b.  The  acc.  after  the  above  adjectives  is  more  common  in  case  of 
pronouns  than  nouns.  Especially  the  neut.  acc.  ed  is  common  even 
after  adjectives,  which  do  not  usually  admit  of  the  acc. :  9Benn  t(b- 
eö  gana  unb  gar  überl^oben  fein  fönnte !  If  I  could  be  relieved  from  it 
entirely  I  The  eö  is  here  in  reality  the  gen.  (see  140.  c),  but  is  now 
feit  as  an  acc.  The  acc'.  now  very  commonly  used  after  some  of 
the  above  adjectives  and  participles  has  arisen  from  this  misunder- 
stood  pronominal  form  ed,  and  then  spread  to  other  pronouns,  and 
also  to  nouns:  Weisungen:  ®eib  3^r  mic^  fti^on  miibe?  Adelheid: 
(Sue^  ni^t  fowo^I  aU  (Suern  Umgang  (Goethe's  Götz,  2,  9). 

c.  The  gen.  object  usually  precedes  the  governing  adjective: 
@inb  @ie  3$rer  ®a(l^  gewig  ? 

Prepositional  Object 

261.  In  the  preceding  articles  the  object  of  verbs  or  adjectives  is 
in  some  simple  case  form,  but  it  may  also  be  in  some  case  after 
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a  prep.,  usually,  however,  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning  or 
feeling,  if  the  same  verb  also  govems  a  simple  case :  3(^  ben!e  beiu 
/  am  ihinking  ofyou  is  choicer  and  more  expressive  than  the  more 
common  3^  tf  n!e  an  btc^.  Further  shades  of  meaning  can  be  intro- 
duced  by  using  different  prepositions :  5)enfe  auf  beine  SRettung  Be 
thinking  of  some  plan  to  bring  about  your  rescue.  3(^  ^a6e  lange 
über  bag  Slfitfel  gebaut  I  have  long  pondered  over  the  riddle.  Many 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  participles  have  an  object  or  objects  in 
a  simple  case  form  in  some  expressions,  but  have  prepositional 
objects  in  other  expressions,  other  words  have  only  prep.  objects : 
Cicind  Bitte  i^  bi(^,  but  3c^  Bitte  um  (Sntfc^ulbigung.  3eber  trat  auf  bad 
äugerpe  gefa|t. 

By  glancing  at  the  preceding  and  following  articles  it  will  be  seen 
that  verbs  which  once  took  an  object  in  a  simple  case  form  now 
often  take  a  prepositional  object«  The  prep.  construction  has  become 
a  marked  favorite,  and  hence  the  study  of  the  prepositions,  their 
meaning  and  grammatical  use,  is  a  vital  one.  This  subject  is  treated 
at  considerable  length  in  226-282. 

Double  Object. 

262.  An  acc,  dat.,  gen.,  or  prepositional  object  may  not  only 
each  be  used  singly  after  a  verb,  but  two  objects  may  be  employed, 
one  in  the  acc.  to  denote  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  and  one 
in  the  simple  acc,  dat.,  or  gen.,  or  in  some  case  after  a  prep.,  to 
denote  a  second  object,  which  Stands  in  various  relations  to  the 
verb  or  some  other  word  as  described  below. 

I.  Accusative  of  the  Thinge  and  Dative  of  the  Person. 

This  construction  is  found  after  a  great  many  verbs,  especially 
those  with  the  general  meaning  of  giving,  taking,  bringing,  sending, 
commanding,  owing,  selling,  making,  preventing,  &c.,  where  the 
accusative  denotes  the  object  or  thing  affected  or  produced,  and 
the  dative  the  person  to  whose  advantage  or  disadvantage  the 
action  accrues:  3*  fc^enfe  3^nen  biefeö  Sßuc^.  @r  entjie^t  mir  feine 
Unterflü^uug  He  withdraws  his  support  from  me.  3c^  tjerf^affe  mir 
einen  $af .  -Der  SBuBe  ijai  mir  ben  Sflod  entwenbet.  3c^  r?erbanfe  btr  mein 
©lud.  ^QXi  trägt  i^m  bie  ©peifen  auf.  (£r  ma(3^t  i^m  ein  $aar  S^u^e. 
(Ir  ^at  mir  öiel  QSerbrug  öerurfa^t.  Sie  »entehrten  bem  JJeinbe  ben  Übergang 
They  prevented  the  enemy  from  crossing.  As  in  a  number.of 
these  examples,  the  verb  is  often  compounded  with  certain  prefixes ; 
see  258. 1.  j3.  a. 

The  idea  of  personal  interest  is  prominent  in  many  of  these 
datives,  as  in  the  examples  given  above,  but  the  ideas  of  a  goal, 
place,  Position,  Separation,  source  are  also  common,  especially  after 
verbs  compounded  with  a  preposition :  (5r  fül^rte  unö  bewohnteren 
Oegenben  ju.  (§x  führte  bie  ffrage  einer  neuen  ßntf^eibung  entgegen.  3^ 
tmtenrerfe  mic^  fclinblingö  3^rem  9tu8fpruc^.  3^  unterjie^e  mic^  bem 
fc^roietigen  ©ef^öft,  ber  Operation.  aBarum  entjie]^|i  bu  bi(|  unferem  aSer* 
fej^r  ?    (Er  l^at  bad  ©let^nid  bem  or  bon  (or  wxi)  bem  «Corner  entlel^nt.    3c^ 
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tntxxt^mt  (aud)  3^em  fBxxtft,  ba§  iifn?.  I  leam  from  your  letter  that,  &c. 
For  fluctuation  in  usage  here  see  b,  below. 

a,  The  acc.  is  often  replaced  by  an  infinitive  with  )u  or  by  a  clause :  fRoa 
fann  ben  9Renf(^en  nt(^t  verwehren,  )u  benfen,  n>a0  fie  txwütn.  9ttint  ® ef<^äftc  ertasbca 
mir  feinen  langen  ^ufent^(t,  or  Steine  ©ef^äfte  erlauben  mix  xdä^t,  mtc^  loaigt 
aufzuhalten,  or  SSetne  ©efc^äfte  ertauben  (mit)  nit^t,  baf  idf  mi(^  lange  auf^lte. 

^.  This  double  object  constniction  is  productive,  and  is  growing  at  the 
expense  of  other  double  object  constmctions.  Thus  gewd^nn,  which  in  eariy 
N.H.G.  belonged  to  II  (as  in  IDet  ^Q^fft  getont  bid^  allet  betner  bitte  —  Psalm 
XX.  6),  now  usually  belongs  here  (as  in  !Det  ^ert  gewdf^re  bii  ade  betne  93tttca). 
In  a  number  of  cases  this  change  of  constniction  has  resulted  from  a  con- 
fusion  of  forms.  Thus  we  often  find  such  express\ons  as  Unterließ  bii*tf 
[instead  of  bic^'«  =  bi(^  e«],  SKdbel!  (Beyerlein's  Dämon  Othello^  2,  2).  The 
dative  and  accusative  in  such  cases  originated,  perhaps,  in  such  expressions 
as  @r  unterließt  {t(ß'd,  where  ft^  is  in  fact  an  accusative  and  c^  an  cid  genitive 
(140.  c)^  but  f[(^  is  construed  as  a  dative  and  e^  as  an  accusative  in  cot^ormity 
with  the  familiär  dative  and  accusative  constniction.  Sometimes  the  thought 
influences  the  construction.  As  the  idea  of  Separation  is  associated  with 
both  the  dative  and  the  genitive,  a  number  of  verbs  fluctuate  between  the 
dative  and  genitive :  ^u  mußt  bi^  bed  {Rauchend  entwöhnen,  but  also  ^ie  loir 
bemüßt  ftnb,  allem  }tt>e(!loa  ®(ßonen  |  . . .  und  ju  entn>ößnen  (P.  Heyse  in  NordS,^ 
28, 65).  As  \>on  also  expresses  the  same  idea  it  is  likewise  sometimes  used 
alongside  of  the  gen.  or  dat.,  or  of  both,  or,  as  in  the  foUowing  sentence, 
is  preferred  in  certain  expressions :  fDer  ©äuglin^  tft  je|t  )»on  ber  SBntfl  entwcßsL 
Fluctuations  between  dat.  and  gen.  also  occur  m  the  expression  of  the  idea 
of  a  goal,  as  both  cases  contain  this  meaning  with  certam  Compound  verbs: 
ein  guted  ^anb,  |  n)ob(  it>ert,  baf  {{(ß  ein  Sürfl  fein  untettoinbe  (Grillparzer's  König 
Oitokars  Glück  und  Ende^  3).  ^  n>eigerte  nt(ßt,  ba$  aucß  et  bemfelben  ©laubco 
^4  untenoinben  tt>erbe  (Freytafifs  Bild^  l,  256).  The  dat  is  the  object  of  the 
preposition  in  the  Compound,  while  the  gen.  is  an  old  gen,  ofgoaly  which  was 
once  more  vividly  feit  than  it  is  to-diyr.  The  fluctuation  is  often  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  dat.  and  the  gen.  forms  are  alike  in  all  fem.  words,  so 
that  in  these  forms  the  original  construction  is  lost  from  view,  and  a  false 
construction  arises  which  spreads  to  other  words. 

This  construction  of  dative  and  accusative  has  gained  its  most  complete 
victory  in  connection  with  verbs  compounded  with  a  preposition.  The  dative 
is  here  exclusively  used  in  connection  with  an  accusative  object,  although  the 
force  of  the  preposition  requires  the  accusative :  3){an  legt  bem  %tiete  ba6  do4 
auf.  For  other  examples  see  258.  i.  B.  a.  In  M.H.G.  we  find:  die  sUge 
(<SdßIä^e),  die  man  dick  an  leget,  Here  die  is  the  object  of  the  verb  and  dich 
the  object  of  the  preposition  an,  To-day  the  dative  is  invariably  used  as  the 
object  of  the  preposition,  so  that  the  construction  is  now  conformed  to  the 
common  dative  and  accusative  type.  Outside  of  this  type  the  dative  has  not 
secured  so  complete  a  victory.  Thus  with  intransitives  where  there  is  no 
accusative  as  object  of  the  verb  the  force  of  the  preposition  still  asserts  itself : 
©in  i(ß  il^tt  angefaßten :  2öa<  et  ba  beim  ^crb  ju  tun  ßätt'  ?  (Rosegger's  Mariin 
der  Mann^  p.  76).  @ie  toujte  felbft  nicfct,  wad  fle  überfommen  tear  (Storm's  Zur 
WcUd-  und  Wasserfreude^  p.  188).  The  idea  of  an  interested  person,  how- 
ever,  has  in  large  measure  weakened  the  influence  of  the  preposition,  and 
hence  the  dative  is  often  used  here:  %\A  todr'  ein  Jtcnigteuß  tßm  migefallrn 
(Wieland's  Geron,^  388)  (more  commonly  gugefalCen).  SBte  meinet  guten  SRuttct 
biffet  traurige  3ufianb  anpcg,  n>eif  t(ß  ni(^t  (Gutzkow's  R,^  2,  117),  but  also 
$(et^Ii(ß  jle0  ißn  eine  J^reube  an  (J.  Paul's  7>'/.,  4,  44).  A  number  of  fluctuations 
here  are  given  in  259.  i,  2,  3,  4,  32.  The  force  of  the  preposition  was  much 
more  vividly  feit  in  early  N.H.G.,  and  hence  the  accusative  could  then  be 
cmployed  where  to-day  th^  dative  is  invariably  used :  n?e((^e  ni^t  ftctct  |  bie 
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forget  )9ad  bett  ^(Sttn  angr^öret  |  bad  f[e  l^eÜig  fe^  |  Betbe  am  !^et^e  mh  aud^  am 
(dciß.    ^ü  aber  ^etet  |  bie  fotget  toai  bit  mtit  angehört  (i  Cor.  vii.  34). 

IL  Accusative  of  the  Person  and  Genitive  of  the  Thing. 

« 

A.  In  this  construction  the  accusative  denotes  the  person  directly 
affected,and  the  genitiveexpresses  the  ideaof  cause,  means,removal^ 
Separation,  deprivation,  a  goal,  specification,  or  indicates  a  person 
or  thing  related  in  various  other  ways  to  the  activity  implied  in  the 
verb :  Sie  erfreut  jlc^  Ui  ®ef(^enfd  She  is  rejoicing  over  (on  account 
of)  her  present.  ®it  f^ämt  jld^  il^red  ißaterd.  S)eined  (Sd^ttertd  irirfl 
bu  bid?  näfyctn  (Gen.  xxvii.  40,  revised  ed.).  !D2an  \>txtcit^  i^n  M 
iJanbe«  They  banished  him  from  the  land.  3)er  5ürp  l^at  l^n  M  *itmtö 
entfe^t  The  prince  has  put  him  out  of  ofBce.  &  befleigigt  flcf;  ber  ^ürje 
He  aims  at  brevity.  3d?  werbe  mfd?  beS  ©rfolgeö  (gen.  of  specification ; 
or  weflen  beö  (StfoIgeS,  or  über  ben  ©rfolg)  öergewiffem.  The  genitive  object 
can  also  be  replaced  by  a  clause  or  an  infinitive  phrase :  Sd  reut  mid; 
ber  Xüt,  or  ba$  ic^  ed  getan  ^aSe,  or  ed  getan  ju  l^aien. 

In  a  few  cases  both  objects  represent  things;  see  ^j6en  and 
wifffu  in  a. 

This  construction  is  formed  after  the  foUowing  groups  of  verbs : 

a.  The  following  decreasing  list  of  personal  verbs,  which  now 
frequently  admit  also  of  or  prefer  a  prepositional  or  some  other 
construction  instead  of  the  gen.,  or  have  become  obsolete,  as 
indicated  in  parentheses  after  each  verb:  auflagen  to  accuse  of; 
anmuten  (early  N.H.G. ;  later  einem  ttxt^aQ  anmuten;  now  einem  etrcad 
jumuten)  to  expectofy  but  biefed  iDMbc^eu  mutet  mic^  ^n  This  girl  pleases 
me;  anfc^ulbigen  (formerly  also  sometimes  with  acc.  ofthing  and  dat.  of 
person)  to  accuse  of ;  Belehren  (now  usually  über  w.  acc. ;  earlier  in  the 
period  also  t)on  w.  dat.)  to  instruct  concerning;  benehmen  (more 
commonly  einem  etwad  benel^men)  to  take  sometliing  away  from  one, 
free  one  from  something ;  berauben  to  rob,  deprive  of ;  bereben  (see 
III.  I.  A,  below);  berieten  (see  III.  i.  k,  below);  befc^icen  (über  w. 
acc.)  to  apprise  one  of,  instruct  concerning ;  befd^ulbigen  to  accuse  of ; 
bejid^tigen  (formerly  also  mit  with  dat.)  to  accuse  of,  Charge  with ;  bitten 
(w.  gen.  in  earliest  N.H.G. ;  now  um  w.  acc. ;  see  also  IIL  i.  a, 
below)  to  ask  for ;  entbinben  (9on  w.  dat.)  to  release  from ;  entblößen 
(von  w.  dat.)  to  strip  of,  bare  of,  enterben  (9on  w.  dat.)  to  disinherit; 
entheben  (sometimes  simple  dat  or  öon  w,  dat.)  to  relieve  from; 
entfleiben  (sometimes  ))on  w.  dat.)  to  divest  of ;  rntlaben  {oon  w.  dat.) 
to  free  from ;  entlaffen  (au^  or  »on  w.  dat.)  to  discharge  from,  release 
from ;  entlaflen  {pon  w.  dat.)  to  free  from ;  entlebigen  {oon  or  aud  w. 
dat.)  to  free  from;  entfegen  (occasionally  Oon  w.  dat.)  to  rob  of, 
depose  from ;  entübrigen  to  relieve  from,  now  little  used  and  when 
employed  usually  found  in  the  perf.  participle  with  some  form  of 
fein,  as  entübrigt  fein  to  be  relieved  from,  be  rid  of ;  entn?e^ren  (gen. 
or  more  commonly  einem  etrcag  entire^ren ;  both  constructions  early 
N.H.G.,  now  obs.)  to  rob  of;  entn?ö^nen  (oon  w.  dat.,  sometimes 
w.  simple  dat.)  to  wean  away  from,  disaccustom  to  ;  erfreuen 
(now  usually  mit  w.  dat.)  to  rejoice,  delight,  or  gladden  with  or  by 
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means  of ;  erinnern  (now  usually  an  w.  acc.)  to  remind  of ;  erleki^ca 
(9on  or  aud  w.  dat.)  to  free  from ;  erlaffen  (now  einrat  e titad  er(af^) 
to  release  from ;  nrnaf^ntn  to  exhort  to  (usually  ju  w.  datX  remind 
of  (gen.  or  an  w.  acc);  erretten  (early  N.H.G.,  now  Don  or  onl 
w.  dat.)  to  save  or  rescue  from;  fragen  (w.  gen.  in  early  N.H.G., 
now  nac^  w.  dat,  or  um  w.  acc. ;  see  also  III.  i.  b,  below)  to  inquire 
after,  ask  for ;  freifpred^  (usually  r>on  w.  dat)  to  acquit  of ;  gema^nrn 
to  remind  one  of  (a  promise,  duty,  &c.),  remind  one  of  (Le.  put  one 
in  mind  of ;  here  more  commonly  an  w.  acc,  see  also  c  and  B.  d, 
below);  gen^d^ren  (in  early  N.H.G.  and  as  late  as  Goethe;  see  Ps. 
XX.  6 ;  now  w.  dat  of  person  and  acc  of  thing)  to  grant ;  f^btn  in 
the  expressions  ed  (old  gen.,  for  which  see  140.  c,  now  usually  con- 
strued  as  an  acc,  and  nence  in  case  of  other  words  replaced  by 
an  acc.)  nic^t  8Bort  ^ben  not  to  admü  ü,  t€  ni^t  «&e^I  ^6en  (now 
also  fein  <&e^I  baraud  mac^n)  to  tnake  no  secret  qfit;  löfen  (now  tws 
or  aud  w.  dat)  to  free  from ;  lodfprei^en  (oon  w.  dat)  to  acquit  of; 
mahnen  (usually  w.  preps.)  to  remind  of  (an  w.  acc),  to  dun  for  (um  or 
rotQtn),  to  uiige  to  (ju);  {t^m  (Schiller*s  Teil,  3,  3)  to  assure  of; 
{trafen  (now  rare  except  in  the  set  expression  {emanben  Sägen  ^ofim 
to  give  one  the  lie,  where  Sägen  though  gen.  pl.  is  now  usually  feit  as 
an  acc  pl.) ;  ufierfu^en  to  convict  of ;  ä6er^ben  to  relieve  fh>ni,  spare 
one  (the  trouble^  &c)  of;  äbenvetfen  to  convict  of,  convinceof  (in  this 
meaning  t)on  w.  dat);  äBergeugen  (usually  r>en  w.  dat)  to  convince  of; 
unterrichten  and  untenvetfen  (see  III,  1,/,  below) ;  tjerbdc^tigen  to  suspect 
of ;  ))eriagen  (now  t)on  or  aud  w.  dat)  to  drive  out  of ;  ))ergen»t|Tem  (übtt 
w.  acc,  üon  w.  dat,  or  weqen  w.  gen.)  to  assure  of  (the  truth  of  a 
Statement,  of  the  existence  of  some  State  of  things,  &c);  Derflageit  to 
accuse  of ;  )>er{l^eni  to  assure  of  (one's  friendship,  &c.);  ixnceifen  (aitl 
w.  dat.)  to  banish  from;  n?iffen  in  the  expression  ed  (old  gen. — see 
140.  c — now  feit  as  an  acc,  hence  in  case  of  other  words  some- 
times  replaced  by  the  acc ;  now  more  commonly  replaced  by  für 
with  the  acc)  einem  S)an!  »iffen  to  be  grateful  to  some  one  for  some- 
thing;  närtigen  to  deem  worthy  of;  jei^n  to  accuse  of.  Exs. :  3^ 
»ia  bidt^  eine«  Seffem  Meieren  TU  teach  you  better  than  that  6tn  Stcbc^ 
• . . ,  tctldft^  ivoat  nur  ))on  tt?eItH(^  Siebe  unb  5D>r||eit  ^anbelte,  mic^  aber 
tod)  jugleif^  aSer  9ux^t  unb  Unru^  benahm  (R.  Huch's  Te$4feleien, 
p.  46).  3d^  entbtnbe  @ie  btefer  $fli(^t,  or  bon  btefer  $fli<^t  3>te  Ureter 
^elenal  i^re0  iSiM  gu  gemahnen  (Schwab's  Sagen,  II,  18).  Sd^  gemahne 
bi^  an  bein  Serfpredden  (ib.,  1, 275).  (Er  äber^bt  nti<^  ber  Wtülft  He  saves 
me  the  trouble.  S)ir  aber  n:erben  n)ir  ed  3)anf  miflfen  (Heyse's  Maria 
von  Magdala,  2,  5).  3^  rotx%  btr  beine  Srretgebigteit  grofen  3)an!  (Alex« 
König,  looi  Nacht,  II,  p.  15).    3(^  xm%  bir  für  bie  ®aU  9)anf. 

b.  The  following  list  of  reflexives,  which  now  sometimes  admit 
also  of  or  prefer  a  prepositional  or  some  other  construction  instead 
of  the  gen.,  or  have  become  obsolete  as  indicated  in  parentheses 
after  each  verb :  {l^  abtun  to  free  one's  seif  from,  renounce^  give  up; 
fit^  anmaßen  (now  more  commonly  w.  dat  of  reflexive  pronoun  and 
acc  of  the  thing)  to  arrogate  to  one*s  seif;  {td^  anmuten  (Wieland's 
Geran»,  379;  now  obs.)  to  expect  or  try  to  get;  ji^  amtef^men  to 
interest  one's  seif  in  or  for;  ^  bebanfen  (now  für  w.  acc)  to  thank 
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br ;  ftc^  Sebenfen  to  bethink  one's  seif  of;  ftd^  Bebtenett  to  make  use  of; 
i<^  (cfal^ren  to  fear,  now  obs. ;  fic^  Befieifm  (or  in  early  N.H.G. 
teigen;  see  2  Macc.  xv,  12)  or  fic^  Befleißigen  (or  in  early  N.H.G. 
leidigen;  see  Rom.  xii.  17)  to  apply  one's  seif  to;  ji(^  Befür^ten  (the 
•eflexive  verb  now  replaced  by  the  trans.  Befürd^ten,  w.  acc.  object) 
0  fear;  fld^  BegeBen  to  renounce,  waive,  to  strip  er  deprive  one's 
jelf  of,  refrain  from;  jld>  Behelfen  (now  mit  w.  dat)  to  get 
üong,  through  with;  jt^  Bemächtigen  to  take  possession  of;  {!(^ 
Kmeittern  to  seize  on,  overcome,  take  possession  of ;  flc^  Bereben 
see  III.  I.  h,  below);  fl(^  Bent^men  (Fontane's  Qutü,  chap.  ^),  now 
isually  replaced  by  fi(]^  rii^men ;  flt^  Befc^eiben  (now  mit  w.  dat.)  to 
content  one's  seif  with ;  fl^  Befi^n^eren  (now  üBer  w.  acc.)  to  complain 
>f ;  fl^  Beftnnen  (gen.  in  fl(^  eined  ^fferen  Befinnen  to  think  better  of 
something,  to  bethink  one's  seif  better;  fic^  eined  anberen  Befinnen 
:o  change  one's  mind,  elsewhere  gen.  or  auf  w.  acc.)  to  call  to 
mind,  think  of,  recoUect ;  ftc^  Beforgen  (oor  w.  dat ;  now  little  used) 
to  fear ;  fic^  Beffern  (now  \>nx<b  w.  acc.)  to  improve ;  ftd^  BefireBen  to 
strive  afler;  fic^  entdugern  to  rid  one*s  seif  of,  give  up,  seil,  transfer, 
renounce ;  {i^  ni<j^t  entBI5ben  to  be  so  bold  as  to,  dare ;  fic^  entBre^n 
(rare)  to  refrain  from ;  fl^  enthalten  (sometimes  bon  w.  dat.)  to  abstain 
or  refrain  from;  fl^  entfleiben  to  divest  one's  seif  of;  fl(^  entlaben  to 
ease  one's  seif  of ;  jtc^  entlaflen  (von  w.  dat.)  to  free  one's  seif  from ; 
[Ic^  entlebigen  to  rid  one's  seif  of,  perform  (one's  duty);  fl(^  entringen 
(usually  w.  dat.)  to  disengage  one's  seif  from,  free  one's  seif  from ; 
fi(^  entfagf n  (sometimes  bon  w.  dat ;  the  reflexive  is  now  replaced  by 
the  simple  verb  entfagen  w.  dat.  or  sometimes  auf  w.  acc. ;  earlier  in 
the  period  and  occasionally  still  also  w.  simple  gen.)  to  renounce ; 
f!(^  entfij^logen  to  free  one's  seif  from,  banish  (care,  thoughts,  &c.) ;  fl^ 
entfcBuIbigen  (now  usually  wegen  w.  gen.)  to  excuse  one's  seif  on  account 
of ;  ji^  entfe^  (usually  \>ex  w.  dat  or  uBec  w.  acc.)  to  be  terrified  at ; 
fl^  ent jlnnen  (auf  w.  acc.)  to  recollect,  call  to  mind ;  fi(^  entn^e^ren  = 
jic^  enve^ten  though  not  so  common,  sometimes  with  dat.  of  the 
reflexive  and  acc.  of  the  thing,  in  rare  instances  with  acc.  of  the 
reflexive  and  dat.  of  the  thing  when  =  flcB  entjie^en ;  fi^  entwöhnen  (oon 
w.  dat. ;  sometimes  w.  simple  dat)  to  disaccustom  one's  seif  to ; 
fic^  entjiel^en  (usually  dat,  sometimes  bon  w.  dat)  to  withdraw  from ; 
{i(^  et  Barmen  (über  w.  acc. ;  see  also  B.  d,  below)  to  take  pity  on ;  ftc^ 
er^e(^en  to  have  the  impudence  to;  fl^^  erfreuen  (an  w.  dat^  to  be 
delighted  with,  rejoice  in,  over,  enjoy ;  jl^  er^eBen  (Goethe's  Ketn.  F., 
5 ;  now  obs.)  to  boast  of ;  flc^  erholen  to  seek  or  apply  for  (advice, 
&c. ;  here  also  w.  dat  of  the  reflex.  pronoun  and  acc.  or  gen.  of  the 
thing),  retrieve  (,  as  fic^  feined  ®c^aDend  erholen  to  retrieve  his  loss, 
usually,  however,  fld)  ))on  feinem  Schaben  an  [einem  anbern,  &c.]  rr^olen), 
recover  from  (sickness,  &c.;  here  sometimes  w.  gen.,  but  usually 
oon  w.  dat);  {!c^  erinnern  (most  commonly  gen.;  sometimes  acc. 
or  dat.  of  the  reflexive  and  acc.  instead  of  gen. ;  frequently  an  w.  acc, 
in  S.G.  often  auf  w.  acc. ;  also  as  in  English  :  etn;ad  face]  erinnern  to 
remember  something;  see  exs.)  to  remember;  jl(^  erlü^nen  to  make 
bold ;  fid;  crfuubigen  (usually  na(^  w.  dat)  to  inquire  aller ;  fic^  er* 
lebigen  to  rid  one's  seif  of;    jlc^  ernähren,  see  nähren,  below;  jlc^ 
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rrfättigen  (more  commonly  an  or  mit  w.  dat)  to  satisfy  one's  desire 
for;  jld)  tt^tffm  (more  commonly  fl(^  [dat]  feinni  ^ortcU,  &c.  erffba) 
to  perceive,  look  out  for,  avail  one's  seif  of ;  {Ic^  enrägen  (2  Cor.  L  8; 
now  obs.)  to  give  up,  renounce,  despair  of ;  fi(^  cnce^it  to  ward  oC 
refrain  from,  resist ;  {i(b  freuen  (also  with  preps. :  ^an  frcnt  fid^  uBei 
einen  ©egenflanb,  ü6fr  eine  $erfon,  über  bad  ©efd^^ne,  an  beni  ®t«)eincärti4cs, 
auf  bad  künftige)  to  rejoice  in,  over,  take  a  pleasure  in  (a  thing,  the  idea 
of,  thought  of) ;  ftd)  fürd^ten  (vor  w.  dat. ;  now  with  simple  gen.  only  in 
the  expression  ftd)  ber  @iinbe  fürchten  to  be  afraid  of  committing  the  sin 
of —  See  ex.  below)  to  fear ;  jlc^  ((|e)6rau(^n  to  use  and  ftc^  mt§BraiKtcs  to 
misuse,  both  reflexives  now  replaced  by  the  transitives  gebrandKn  aod 
mißbrauchen  w.  acc  object ;  ftd?  getrauen  (see  269. 14) ;  fl<^  getroficn  to 
expect  confidentl  V,  comfort  one's  seif  with  (also  an  or  mit  w.  dat.) ;  jiä> 
gen;ärttgen(or  fid^  [dat] + acc.) to  expect ;  fi(^  Kärnten  (negen  w. gen.,  orftber 
or  um  w.  acc.)  to  worry  about,  grieve  about,  be  annoyed  at,  by ;  füfc 
lohnen  (or  ^erlo^nen)  to  reward,  be  worth,  be  rewarded  by ;    fld^  ma^t^ 
(now  in  w.  dat)  to  be  temperate  in;  {id^  nähren  or  emäbren  (both 
earlier  w.  simple  gen.,  but  now  usually  mit  or  t)on  w.  dat,  or  bun^  w. 
acc.)  to  feed,  live  upon,  make  one's  livelihood  by ;  fi(^  rühmen  {ntq/en 
w.  gen.,  sometimes  mit  or  ))on  w.  dat)  to  boast  of ;  ftd^  fätrigen  (now 
an,  mit,  or  sometimes  )>on  w.  dat)  to  appease  (one's  hunger,  &c.)  with ; 
{(4  fc^ämrn  (n?egen  w.  gen.)  to  be  ashamed  of ;  fic^  fernen  (usually  t>ot  w. 
dat)  to  be  shy  of,  shrink  from  ;  fi^  fc^meic^In  (w.  dat  or  acc  of  the 
reflex.  pronoun  and  w.  gen.  of  the  thing  or  more  commonly  mit  w.dat) 
to  flatter  one's  seif  with ;  flc^  tröflen  to  rely  on,  content  one's  seif 
with,  rejoice  in,  console  one's  seif  about  (über  w.  acc.),  find  comfort 
in  (an,  mit,  burc^) ;  fid^  über^'ben  to  elevate  one's  seif  above  others  on 
account  of,  spare  one's  seif  (the  trouble,  &c) ;  fic^  übmre^W  (see  III. 
1. 1\  below) ;  flc^  unterfang^en  to  dare  to  undertake ;  ftc^  unterftr^en  to 
be  so  hold  as  to ;  {!4  untenvin'Den  (see  also  I.  b,  above)  to  dare  to 
undertake,  assume  the  Charge,  care  of,  adopt ;  fic^  unterjie^'^n  (gen. 
or  more  commonly  dat  of  the  thing)  to  undertake,  undeigo  (an 
Operation,  &c.) ;  fld^  ^verantworten  (usually  n^egen  w.  gen.)  to  justify  one's 
seif  concerning ;  flc^  toergeroiffern  (also  »egen  w.  gen.,  or  über  w.  acc.,  or 
oon  w.  dat)  to  assure  one's  seif  of  (the  truth  of  a  Statement,  &c.) ;  jic^ 
verleugnen  (now  simple  leugnen  with  acc.)  to  den^,  deny  the  ezistence 
of ;  ftd^  oermeffen  to  dare ;  flc^  vermuten  (earlier  m  the  period  fUb  einel 
S)inged  gu  einem  vermuten,  now  ein  2)ing  von  einem  vermuten,  fic^  [dat] 
ttvoa^  vermuten,  often  without  the  reflexive :  etitad  vermuten)  to  expect, 
suppose ;  fic^  verfe^  (ftc^  eined  S)inged  [or  acc]  ju  [or  von]  einem  ver» 
fe^en ;  or  fic^  [dat]  ein  £)tng  von  (ju)  einem  verfemen)  to  expect  something 
confidently  of  one ;  fic^  verftcl^ern  to  make  sure  of,  seize,  convince 
one's  seif  of;  fid;  verflel^en  (Acts  xxv.  20;  now  ususJly  auf  w.  acc.)  to 
understand;  fld)  vertröflen  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  10;   now  rare)  to  put 
reliance  on,  trust  in  or  to ;  \iä)  venvunbem  (Luke  ii.  47 ;  usually  über 
w.  acc.)  to  be  surprised  or  astonished  at ;  jlc^  Venvagen  (now  little  used 
except  in  perfect  participle ;  see  109.  snd  Division,  5)  to  dare,  venture 
upon,  renounce,  ^ive  up,  do  without ;  fi(^  Verjei^n  to  renounce,  give 
up,  now  obs.  in  this  meaning  and  construction ;  flc^  n>e]^ren  to  defend ; 
fid)  iveigeru  to  refuse ;  fid^  nrunbem  (Luke  iv.  2a ;  usually  über  w.  acc) 
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to  be  surprised.  Exs. :  (Damit  feft  man  {l(]^  a6er  in9  Unret^^t,  too  man 
Dotier  im  Stecht  xqqx  unb  Begibt  fl^  fo  feiner  Seßen  Saffen  (Ompteda's 
Sylvester  von  Geyer,  Ixxii).  3(^  Begebe  mid^  (refrain  from)  jebeö  Urteitt. 
®ie  l^aBen  an  mir  ein  SBeifptel,  mt  mcai  fid^  felBft  folc^er  Seffeln  entringen 
f  ann  (Franzos's  Der  Gott  des  alten  Doktors,  p.  130).  3^  erinnere  mid^ 
ber  SBorte.  3^  erinnere  mid^  m  Vsjxl  @ie^  mal.  3ürgen,  bu  erinnert  unfer 
SuföWJwentrefen  im  ©arten  (Frenssen's  Jörn  t/hl,  chap.  24).  S)arf  xäf 
no<^  einer  Sßttte  mic^  erfüi^nen?  May  I  be  so  hold  as  to  make  another 
request  ?  (Snblic^  aU  er  jld^  bed  erflen  ®(^mer je9  erfättigt,  erj^ob  er  f{(^^  no(^ 
t>om  Sd^luti^jen  erfc^üttert,  unb  fud^te  (L.  Forster^s  Die  Flinte  von  San 
MarcOt  xiii,  Deutsche  Rundschau,  April  1896).  @oIcl^er  (S^re  erfättigt 
(H.  Hoffmann's  Falscher  Bogislaw).  <Sr  wirb  flti^  feined  Sorteite  über 
und  erfe^n  (Goethe's  Götz,  2, 9).  3d^  freue  mid)  feinet  ®Iü(f d.  3ti^  füllte 
mxä^  fo  glixdUc^^  baf  ic^  mi^  ber  @ünbe  fCir^tete,  no^  glöctlid^er  werben  in 
woQen  I  feit  so  veir  happy  that  I  was  afraid  of  committing  the  sin  of 
desiring  to  be  still  happier.  SBer  fic^  bed  Jtlanged  ^drmet,  |  ber  mag  in9 
JHofier  ge^'n  (Scheffel's  Trompeter,  Lieder  jung  Werners,  VI).  (B3 
b^nt  fl^  ber  SKii^e  (also  nom.  bie  S^ü^e)  nid^t.  S)e9  bloßen  «&inftarren9 
lohnte  j!^  bo(6  bie  fRü^e  bed  9Bege9  9xA  beinem  loei^n  Seit  ntc^t  (Raabe's 
Unruhige  Gäste,  chap.  6).  @eined  ffleifed  barf  fl(^  {ebermann  rühmen. 
Formerly :  3(4  ^ätte  mi^  beffen  gar  nid^t  (vermutet  I  should  not  have  sup- 

S>sed  that,  but  now :  3^  l^ätte  (mir)  ba9  gar  ni^t  bermutet.  (liner  f old^en 
ufhal^me  l^atte  jfc^  ber  arme  Setter  ju  ber  reiten  @t)>)>f(4aft  feined  SBeibed 
nic^t  berfe^en  The  poor  creature  had  not  expected  such  a  reception 
from  the  rieh  relatives  of  his  wife.  3^  ^atte  mic^  eined  SBefferen  ju 
Sinnen  berfel^rn  I  had  expected  something  better  of  you.  ^ad  ^ätte  ic^ 
mir  bon  (3UJI  bir  nic^t  berfe^en.  SRan  wel^rt  fld^  feiner  «&aut  One  defends 
his  own  life.  @ie  loeigerte  {Id^  be9  gebotenen  ®i(ed  She  refused  the 
proffered  seat 

c.  A  few  impersonal  verbs  belong  here :  a4nben(onlyearlyN.H.G. 
here;  see  also  258.  L  A.  e/)  to  have  a  presentiment  of,  bauern  (only 
early  N.H.G.  here,  now  only  according  to  B.  d,  below)  to  pity,  benfen 
or  gebenfen  (both  earlier  in  the  period  here ;  for  present  construction 
see  B.  d,  below)  to  remember,  efeln  (perhaps  more  commonly  with 
dat  of  the  personal  pronoun :  SQenn  ij^m  beinabe  be9  gangen  IS^ebend  efelt — 
Lessing ;  for  acc.  here  see  Lev.  xxvi.  44)  to  loathe,  be  disgusted  at, 
erbarmen  (also  according  to  b,  above)  to  pi^,  freuen  (also  according  to  b, 
above)  to  rejoice,  gebred^en  (here  only  rarely  even  in  early  N.H.G.,  as 
the  nom.  had  already  supplanted  the  gen.  according  to  B.  d,  below ; 
also  differing  from  other  words  in  this  list  in  that  the  dat.  of  the 

Krson  or  thing  interested  is  always  used  instead  of  the  acc.)  to  be 
:king,  wantine,  gelüflen  or  lüfien  to  covet,  lust  after,  gemahnen  to  put 
one  in  mind  o^  seem  to  one  like,  remind  one  of  (in  this  meanmg 
the  gen.  is  now  more  commonly  replaced  by  an  w.  acc),  jammern  to 
grieve,  pity,  reuen  or  gereuen  to  repent,  nie,  oerbrießen  (now  rarely 
here ;  the  gen.  now  usually  replaced  by  the  nom.  according  to  B.  a, 
below)  to  vex,  verlangen  (rarely  here ;  for  usual  construction  see  B.  d, 
below)  to  long  for,  n^unbem  (here  in  the  poetic  style,  usually  according 
to  b,  above)  to  be  stricken  with  astonishment  a^  be  surprised  at 
The  subject  ed  is  expressed  or  understood :  Wii^  antet  [ahntet]  feinet 
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%vXvx  nit  (H.  Sachs).  Cd  bautet  mid^  feinet  (Stieler),  or  now  usuaDy 
<£t  bouett  mtä^  I  pity  him.  SD^ic^  benf t  bed  %idbni((d  no^  tec^t  nool^r  (Les- 
sing's  Nathan,  2, 2).  !D{id^  fteut  bed  betwegenen  <£ntfd^Iuffed  (J.  H.  Voss). 
3enan  ben  @^ttftgele]^tten  bnb  9(t)oDon  fettige  ab  mit  bleid  |  auf  bad  jnm  nk^tl 
(in  fact  a  gen.  but  soon  feit  as  a  nom.)  geite^e  (Titus  iii.  13).  M 
bi^  nic^t  gelüfien  beined  9le]^eften  3Beibd  (Exod.  xx.  17).  <id  gemanet  isiA 
bet  ivelt  loie  etned  batvfetligen  l^ufed  (Luther's  Tisdireden,  53^).  £a| 
bi^  ni^t  geteuen  bet  ^t&nen!  (Geibel's  GetL,  III,  p.  107).  Snb  ba  er 
bad  a)oI(f  fal^e  [  {amett  in  bedfelbigen  (Matt.  ix.  36).  S)e8  wunbtrt  t^n  gü 
mä^tigUc^  (Wieland).  This  construction  is  often  in  common  prose 
repjaced  by  others ;  see  B.  d,  below. 

b.  The  different  constructions  in  A  are  not  so  common  now  as 
in  early  N.H.G.,  and  are  in  instances  nowconfined  to  elevated  dis- 
course.  In  common  prose  they  are  often  replaced  by  the  fbllowing 
constructions,  but  sometimes  the  old  and  the  new  constructioDS 
exist  side  by  side  with  or  without  a  different  shade  of  meaning. 

a.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  acc.  of  the  person  and  the  gen.  of 
the  thing  can  be  replaced  by  the  dat.  of  the  person  and  the  acc  of 
the  thing :  S)effen  t>etfi^e  ic^  @te  I  assure  you  of  that,  or  S)ad  M* 
{ledere  ic^  Sinnen,  or  with  a  clause :  3c^  betfi^ete  @te  or  3^nen^  baf  ti( 
ed  gefeiten  l^abe.    See  also  i.  b,  above,  and  259.  ^. 

b.  The  old  gen.  ed  (see  140.  c)  still  occurs  m  a  number  of  idio- 
matic  expressions,  and,  not  being  any  longer  understood,  has  been 
construed  as  a  nom.  or  acc.  neuter.  This  false  conception  has  kd 
to  the  use  of  the  nom^  and  acc.  of  other  words,  where  the  gcn. 
should  stand,  and  has  thus  given  rise  to  several  common  but  in 
fact  erroneous  expressions:  dd  (gen.,  but  feit  as  a  nom.)  or  bai 
(instead  of  beffen)  nimmt  mi^  SBunbet  (nom.)  That  surprises  me,  or 
literally  according  to  the  original  genitive  construction :  Wonder- 
ment  seizes  me  on  account  of  it*    S)ad  (instead  of  beffen)  )>er  fiebere  id^  €te. 

r.  In  a  number  of  cases,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  remarks  in 
parentheses  in  A,  above,  the  gen.  is  usually  in  prose  replaced  by 
a  prep.  construction.  Also  the  prep.  construction  can  be  used 
with  verbs  which  usually  take  the  gen.,  if  it  is  desired  to  express 
some  different  shade  of  meaning.  Thus  P^  etfteuen  w.  gen.  denotes 
possession,  while  w.  wx  it  denotes  a  lively  interest  or  pleasure  in 
something :  3c^  etfteue  mi^  einet  guten  ©efunbl^eit  I  enjoy  (have)  good 
health.     ^^  \)ait  tui^  ted^t  an  i^m  etfteut  I  was  delighted  with  him. 

d,  The  gen.  in  the  important  construction  in  A.  c  is  not  now 
common  in  prose.  Instead  of  the  gen.  we  now  find  the  nom., 
which  thus  becomes  subject  in  the  place  of  the  impersonal  ed: 
Snb  efett  mic^  {t  nic^t  alfo  |  bad  mit  inen  aud  fein  folt'  (Lev.  xxvi.  44)^ 
but  SBeil  i^n  bad  nadte  ®(l^auf))ier  e!elte  (C.  F.  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolfi 
Page).  (Sd  etbatmt  mi^  feinet,  or  more  commonly  dt  etSatmt  mii^, 
or  still  more  frecjuently  according  to  A.  6 :  3(^  etSatme  mii^  feinet  or 
übet  i^n  I  pity  him.  ^\äi  fteut  beffen,  or  more  commonly  S)a9  ftcot 
mic^,  or  according  to  A»bi  3^  fteue  mi^  beffen.  S)a  meinet  Seu^  bal 
£)I  gebtac^  (C.  F.  Meyer's  Nov.,  I,  253),  or  Da  e«  meinet  Senate  an 
£)I  (dat.)  gebta(^.  S)ie  9^tte(  baju  gebtac^en  i^m  (Jensen's  Die  Kinder 
vom  OedackeTf  p.  265).    The  sentence  from  Luther's  Tisdireden 
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j^ven  in  A.  r  would  now  read :  S)U  8BeIt  ^tmc^nt  mid^  ^so>  mu) 
»ie  ein  BaufAQiged  «&au9^  or  more  commonly  S)ie  8Belt  gemal^nt 
ai^  an  ein  ffaufdOige^  «&aud,  or  sometimes  w.  acc.  of  the  person  and 
;en.  of  the  thing:  S)a$,  mnn  bein  «^erj  |  ber  ®tunbe  bi^  gemol^nt, 
m  fagen  !ann{t,  |  i^  »eifl  )?on  i^t  nid^td  {Vfildtnhmch'sK&n^  Laurin, 
[>•  76).  3ßi(^  (occasionally  mir)  gereut  bie  Xai,  ber  getane  ©d^ritt.  SPHd^ 
tammett  nur  ber  Sattr  (Schiller's  TeU,  1, 4). 

The  impersonal  construction,  however,  is  still  quite  common:  after 
jelüfien  and  lüflen  (both  sometimes  w.  dat  of  the  person  insteadof  the 
acc),  verlangen  (w.  acc,  also  dat.),  and  efeln,  but  with  a  prepositional 
object  instead  of  a  gen. :  Qt$  gelüflet  bie  8rrau  nad^  bem  0({t  Also  w. 
personal  construction :  3d^  gelü^e  nad^  bem  Dh%  SRid^  t^erlangt  nadi) 
bir.  SSenn  bu  voü^itft,  »ie  mir  gerabe  banad^  berlangt !  (Fontane'^.  Effi, 
chap.  lo).  Verlangen  sometimes  takes  a  gen.  object;  see;200.a.. A« 
SRtr  (or  also  mic^)  efelt  toor  et»ad  (dat.),  or  now  also  id^  e!ele  mid^  9or 
etwad  (dat.)  or  an  ttma^  (dat. :  Ott  Uidtt  fld^  »ie  ein  Serirrter  im  großen 
Sftaume  um  mit  aO  ben  ®ßUTtn  M  gefhigen  (Seloged  unb  rfelte  {id^  baran  — 
Schulze-Smidt's  Deni^  ick  an  Deutschland  in  der  Nackig  I)..  An 
Infinitive  or  a  clause  may  replace  the  prep.  object::  Cd  lü^ete  fU, 
einen  ©c^metterling  ju  fangen  (P.  Heyse).  Sd  «verlangt  einem  aUxsMjlvä^, 
baf  @ie  bie  ©tiQe  »ieber  unterBred^en  (T.  Storm  an  G..  Keller^  13^  Sep- 
tember 1883). 

After  benfen  and  gebenfen  both  the  acc.  and  gen.  construction  and 
that  with  the  nom.  and  acc.  have,  perhaps,  disappeared,  though 
both  are  found  earlier  in  the  period.    The  dat.  of  th&  personal 

Sronoun  is  now  usually  found  mstead  of  the  older  acc.^  but  also 
lis  construction  is  now  rare :  ^ix  benft'd  faum,  ba§  id^  fle  einmal  fafi 
(Mörike).  (Sebenh  bir'd  no^,  »ie  und  na^  ffriebri^d  Jtrönung  |  bie  SUmer 
||art  am  ^iber  üBerfaQen?  (M*  Greifs  Heinrich  der  Löwe,,  3,  2). 

Note.  Sometimes  erBormen  takes  the  dat,  especially  in  Austiian  anthon:  S^tf 
erbarmt  fte,  fo  oft  i<(f  fie  feV  jiSophie  von  Khuenbe^).  In  N.H.G.  {ammetn  may  also 
take  a  dat. :  ein  vernünftig  SBeiMbilb,  bem  bod  (Slenb  iammerte  (Raabe's  Alu  Nester^ 

chap.  ix). 

C«  Of  the  constructions  in  A  only  a  can  be  transferred  to  the 
passive.  Then  the  acc.  of  the  person  becomes  nom.  and  the  gen* 
of  the  thing  remains :  (£r  (erauBte  mic^  atler  meiner  «Hoffnungen  becoming 
in  the  passive  3d^  n^urbe  aller  meiner  «Hojfhungen  beraubt.  The  nom.  may 
become  an  acc.  object :  Slur  ein  ))aar  SRal  meinte  id^  bad  fc^arfe  ®  bor 
einem  anberen  Jtonfonanten  ;u  oeme^men,  beffen  id^  felbfl  freilid^  mid^ 
I&ngfl  entioö^nt  glaubte  (T.  Storm). 

III.  Double  Accusative. 

A  double  accusative  is  found  in  the  followiiig  constructions  : 
I.  Accusative  ofthe  person  and  accusative  of  the  thing,  This  con- 
struction is  now  limited  to  the  following  verbs:  bitten  to  ask  (a  favor)^ 
bef^ivören  to  implore,  fragen  to  ask  (a  question),  abhören,  ü6er(;5ren,  or 
berl^ören  to  hear  recite,  ))bxtn  (especially  in  the  set  expression  einen, 
also  einem  bie  S3eid^te  ^oren)  to  hear,  l^ei^en  to  bid,  bid  to  do,  fofien  to 
cost,  lehren  and  in  early  N.H.G.  unterri^ten  to  teach,  führen  and  leiten 
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to  leady  Unttti  to  guide,  Sereben  to  persuade^  üBeneben  to  persuad^ 
)df|en  to  accuse,  (ertöten  to  inform,  ftc^  unterfie^n  (with  acc  of  tfae 
reflexive  and  the  acc  of  the  thing)  to  be  so  bold,  most  of  wfakh 
admit  of  other  constructions,  hence  are  treated  below  separately. 

a«  Bitten  has  two  accusatives  only  when  the  thing  is  a  iieiiL 
pronoun  or  a  numeral,  otherwise  the  thing  is  in  the  acc.  after  the 
prep.  um :  SBitte  mitt}  aUed  in  ber  SSelt,  nur  bad  nic^t  Sind  bitte  tcfe  bi4 
One  thing  I  ask  of  you.  (Er  Bittet  mid^  um  eine  ©rfdOigfeit.  In  poetiv 
the  simple  acc  of  Uie  thing  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  um  with 
acc,  when  the  acc  of  the  person  is  not  expressed :  3(^  Bitte  ntc^t  ®B«te 
(Klopstock).  Sometimes  also  in  terse  vigorous  prose :  dteitat  @ie 
}ur  ^aBrif  unb  Brin^^en  mir  —  ic^  Bitte  flotte  Gangart  —  SBenc^t  (Lilien- 
cron's  KriegsnoveUen,  Anno  1870,  Der  Richtungspunkt).  Ac(x>rding 
to  II.  A.  Of  above,  Bitten  was  in  early  N.H.G.  used  with  an  accusative 
of  the  person  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing.  The  old  genitive 
construction  survives  in  case  of  aUed  and  eind^  as  found  in  the  BisX 
two  examples  given  above,  but  these  forms  are  now  feit  as 
accusatives. 

Sefc^tooren  has  the  same  limited  use  of  the  double  acc.  as  Bitten : 
lEBad  i^  bit^  iitngfl  fo  l^eifl  Befd^rooren,  0  ma^e  ben  $rot)^eten  ftumm !  (Lenau)L 

6.  fragen  has  in  a^  few  set  expressions,  especially  such  as  contain 
a  neut.  demon.  or  indef.  pronoun,  two  accusatives,  the  acc.  of  the 
person  and  the  acc  (in  early  N.H.G.  also  the  gen.,  as  in  earlier 
periods)  of  the  thing,  but  more  commonly,  aside  from  these  set 
expressions,  the  thing  is  in  the  dat.  after  the  prep.  nac^  ^i^,  am- 
ceming,  or  in  the  acc  after  the  prep.  um/or :  Srrogte  er  bic^  Dad  ?  (Sr 
fragte  mit^  »enig.  dx  fragte  miti^  etn?ad.  3ti^  l^aBe  @ie  t)erf(^iebene8  }u  fragen 
(Wildenbruch's  Der  unsterbliche  Felix,  a,  19).  3(^  fragte  i^n  nac^  fetnen 
9'lamen  I  asked  him  his  name.  3(i^  fragte  i^n  mä)  ber  Urfa(^  3^  fragte  ifyi 
um  fltat.  In  early  N.H.G.  the  prep.  )?on  was  also  used  here :  iBnb  wenn 
bie  itutt  am  felBen  ort  fragten  \>on  feinem  SBeiBe  |  fo  \pxadf  er  (Genesis 
xxvi.  7).  The  simple  acc  and  the  construction  with  nac^  are,  how- 
ever,  sometimes  used  with  a  different  shade  of  meanin^.  The  acc 
of  the  thing  asks  for  a  formal  Statement  or  explanation  of  some 
problem  or  task,  not  for  infbrmation,  but  to  ascertain  whether  the 
one  questioned  is  informed,  while  the  dat.  after  na(^  asks  for  in* 
formation  about  something :  S)er  i^rl^rer  fragt  ben  @^üler  bie  SSofoBehi^ 
bie  OtegelU;  bie  äaf^redtal^Ien  The  teacher  is  asking  the  pupil  to  give  the 
vocabulary,  rules,  dates.  3(^  fragte  i^n  nac^  bem  8Beg  I  asked  him  the 
way.    The  passive  of  this  construction  is  formed  as  in  c. 

c.  The  words  aB^örrn,  üBerl^ören,  )?er^dren  to  hear  redte,  l^dren  to 
shrive,  have  a  double  construction  —  the  acc  of  the  thing  and  either 
the  dat.  or  the  acc.  of  the  person :  S)er  Se^rer  l^at  bem  @d^üler  (or 
sometimes  also  ben  ®(!^iiler)  bie  ^ufgaBe,  bie  SofaBeln  aBge^ört  (or  üha» 
%bxi,  or  )?er]^ört)  The  teacher  has  heard  the  pupil  recite  the  exercise^ 
vocabulary.  S)er  «&en  üBer^ort  bie  Jtinber  ein  auSwenbig  gelemted  artigel 
©ebid^t  (Goethe's  Wanden.,  3,  10).  Der  fßriefler  ^ört  einen  (sometimes 
also  einem)  (bie)  18etc^te.  «pdren  is  also  sometimes  used  with  a  double 
accusative  in  its  primary  meaning:  *&5re  mi(^  no^  ein  )>aar  98orte 
(Goethe).  The  acc  SBorte  is  an  adverbial  acc  of  extent  (223.  iv.  2.  A)i 
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iiitx^bxtn,  iKrl^ören^  and  fragen  may  form  a  passive  in  the  following 
¥^ys,  which  are  without  niaterial  difference  of  meaning.  The  acc. 
of  the  person  becomes  nom.  and  the  acc.  of  the  thing  may  either 
remain  acc,  or  may  form  a  prep.  phrase  with  naä)  in  case  of  fragen^ 
and  with  ü6tr  in  case  of  all  three  words  :  S)iefen  9(6f(^nttt  {Inb  n?tt  gar 
nt^t  gej^agt^  \)txi)bxt  vooxUn,  or  9laä)  biefem  ^(fc^mtt  {!nb  totr  gar  ntd^t 
gefragt  »orben,  or  Ü6er  biefen  ^Ibf^nitt  {inb  »ir  gar  nic^t  gefragt^  überf^drt^ 
t)ttf)bxt  tQorbeti.  Instead  of  these  different  constructions  the  acc.  of 
the  thing  of  the  active  may  become  nom.  in  the  passive,  and  the  dat. 
of  the  person  remain  dat. :  S)iefet  Slfifd^nitt  t^  und  gar  nid^t  abgefragt, 
abgel^ört;  über^drt  n?orben. 

d.  «Reifen  cannot  freely  take  an  acc.  of  the  person  and  also  of  the 
thing,  but  is  limited  to  an  acc.  of  the  person  and  a  neut.  acc.  of  a 
pronoun,  or  to  an  acc.  of  the  person  and  an  Infinitive :  bafi  bu  mir 
®e^orfam  f(^ulbtg  bifi  in  aQem,  voa^  t(fy  t>id)  ^ei^e  (Schiller's  Räuber,  4,  a). 
3eben  aßorb,  ben  bu  mi^  begel^  ^etf  t  (id.,  3,  2).  Siebe  Saura !  S)u  f annfi 
mi^  bad  ]^t§en  ?  iäf  ^ei§'  iffn  eilen.  The  acc.  of  the  person  is  now, 
perhap>s,  more  commonly  replaced  by  the  dat,  where  the  object  of 
the  thing  is  not  an  Infinitive :  SBad  ein  eoangelifti^er  ®eifUi^  einem 
anbren  ^ei^en  fonnte,  fonnt'  er  au^  felbet  tun  (Telmann's  Wahrheit^ 
VIII),  but  usually  3cl^  ^aBe  bt(^  bad  tun  l^eifen.  In  the  latter  case 
the  dat  of  the  person  is  also  sometimes  found :  SBann  l^tef  it^  bir  bie 
@(^rift  an  SBurletg^  geben?  (Schiller's  M.  Stuart,  5, 14).  In  the  passive 
the  person  is  usually  in  the  dat.  and  the  thing  in  the  nom. :  S)ad  i^ 
bir  ge^eif  en  worben.    ^d  ifl  bir  ge^etflen  morben,  bad  ju  tun. 

e,  fo^en  (see  259.  21.  B). 

/.  lebren  (and  sometimes  incorrectly  lernen  =  lehren)  admits  of  the 
acc.  ot  the  thing  and  either  acc.  or  dat.  of  the  person,  the  latter 
(dat)  less  frequently  in  early  N.H.G.,  but  now  gaining  ground : 
@te  lehrte  i^n  or  i^ni  Heine  i^teber.  3)te  ^unfl  ifl  nic^t  gering  ju  ad^ten, 
einem  iungen  inteOtgenten  3Renf(^n  bon  gvölf  Sa^en  S)inge  ju  lefiren^  bte  man 
terettd  feit  langer  Qt\i  »ieber  bergeffen  \)oi  (H.  Seidel's  Die  Schleppe, 
Idylle).  !Der  fleine  Splbefter,  bem  bte  STOuttec  felbft  Sefen  unb  @d)reiBen 
leierte  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer,  vi).  The  infinitive  may  replace 
the  acc.  of  the  thing ;  see  185.  B.  1. 2.  c.  Also  a  clause  may  replace 
the  acc.  of  the  thing :  (Er  lehrte  i^m,  baf  Jeber  ©egenftanb  feinen  genau 
))orgefcl^riebenen  ^laf  l^tte  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer,  xxvi). 

In  the  passive  Uns  construction  assumes  different  forms :  (i)  The 
acc.  of  the  person  of  the  active  construction  becomes  here  nom., 
and  the  acc.  of  the  thing  remains  acc. :  3(^  »erbe  bad  nic^t  geleiert 
(2)  The  acc.  of  the  thing  becomes  nom.  and  the  acc.  of  the  person 
remains  acc. :  S)ad  n?itb  mi^  ni^t  gelehrt.  (3)  The  acc.  of  the  thing 
becomes  nom.  and  the  dat.  of  the  person  remains  dat. :  3)a9  »irb 
mir  nic^t  gelefirt.  The  last  construction  is  now  much  more  common 
than  the  others.  A  clause  may  replace  the  nom. :  Wx  ifl  gelehrt 
»orben^  ba§  bied  meine  $fli(^t  feu 

In  early  N.H.G.  unterri^ten  and  untertpeifen  to  teach,  instruct,  might 
take  either  a  double  acc.  or  an  acc.  (in  passive  a  nom.)  of  the  person 
and  a  gen.  of  the  thing :  bad  er  fie  bie  SBort  bei  ©efe^d  )?nterri^tet  (Neh. 
vüi.  13).    9(uff  bad  bu  gewiffen  grunb  erfarefi  ber  2ere  |  votKbtx  (in  revised 
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ed.  in  votläitt)  ha  t>ntem^tet  6ift  (Luke  i.  4).  (fr  tvttb  {n  t^ntenreifeti  hfn 
Be^m  weg  (Psalm  xxv.  12).  Older  usage  is  still  occasionally  found : 
@ptt  i)aht  Un  (üpoftoli^ä^tn  fßaitt  M  xt^ttn  Seged  unterliefen  {Nundsck,, 
Q,  5,  220).  The  acc.  or  gen.  of  the  thing  is  now  usually  replaced 
by  a  prepositional  construction :  Ott  unterrichtet  und  im  mrangöflfd^n. 
^  njurbe  hat>en  unterri(!^tet  I  was  informed  with  r^;ard  to  it,  It  came 
to  my  knowledge.    Ott  fyit  feinen  (Snfel  im  Sefen  unterliefen. 

g,  Surren,  leiten,  and  lenfen  take  an  acc.  of  the  person  and  an  acc. 
of  the  way :  dt  f&l^rt  mi(!^  biefen  SBeg.  3ant6e,  fomm  unb  leite  mic^  ben 
$fab  (Grillparzer's  Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe  IVeäen,  4).  ffioOt  t^ 
nun  mein  aU  einer  Srau  gebenfen,  |  Ien!fam  bem  3aum^  fo  ba$  fein  Sta^l 
not^  I  n^td  freubig  iä)  bie  Stuf)mt9haf)n  euA  lenfen  (id.,  Lämssa,  i).  In  the 
passive  the  acc.  of  the  person  becomes  nom.  and  the  acc.  of  the 
wav  remains :  3a,  [a,  tüir  werben  eben  unerforfc^Ii^  SBege  geführt  (Raabe's 
ScnOdderuntp,  chap.  xxxvi). 

h.  SBereben  io  ntake  believe  someihingfalse  often  has  a  pronominal 
acc.  of  the  person  and  the  acc.  of  a  thing  instead  of  the  older 
and  more  correct  acc.  of  the  person  and  gen.  of  the  thing :  iD^ic^ 
nH>Dt  i^r  bad  Bereben?  (Schiller's  Don  Carlos^  3,  4).  We  sometimes 
find  the  dat.  of  the  person  here  and  the  acc.  of  the  thing :  <Sd  (ba8 
<&erg)  Id^t  {I4l  alled  bereben,  mad  Sl^rer  ^nbilbungdfraft  i^m  gu  bereben  ein» 
fdOt  (Lessing's  Samps.^  q,  3).  SBereben  topersuade  takes  the  acc.  of 
the  person  and  the  prep.  gu :  (Sr  Berebete  ipn  bagu.  In  early  N.H.G. 
the  gen.  of  the  thing  was  used  instead  of  both  the  acc.  and  the 
prep.  construction.  In  the  meaning  io  talk  over,  dtsaiss  bereben  takes 
a  simple  accusative :  <Sr  unb  {le  aUein  |  bereben  {le'd  (Hofmannsthal's 
Elekirä,  p.  15). 

f.  Überreben  to  persuade  usually  has  the  acc.  of  the  person  and  the 
prep.  gu :  dt  f)at  mic^  gu  ber  ®a(^e  überrebet.  Earlier  in  the  period  we  find 
the  acc.  of  the  person  and  the  gen.  of  the  thing :  3^  fann  mid^  beffen 
nid^t  Überreben  (Adelung).  The  double  acc.  is  also  frequent:  3)er 
Sl^enfä^  ifl  gemad^t,  baf  man  ifin  bad  ^benteuerlic^fle  übeneben  fann  (Goethe*s 
fVerther,  Am  15.  Aug.).  We  also  find  the  acc.  of  the  thing 
and  the  dat.  of  the  person :  Ott  überrebet  ed  auc^  bem  alten  So^Hinbro 
(Lessing). 

The  object  in  all  the  above  constructions  may  in  case  of  the 
thing  be  replaced  by  an  infinitive  (Acts  xviii.  13)  or  a  clause  (Acts 
xxvi.  28). 

y.  S^i^f^n  io  accuse  has  sometimes  an  acc.  of  a  neut.  pronoun 
instead  of  the  correct  gen. :  9Ba9  i(^  i^n  gei^,  n^erb'  i^  felbfl  (Schiller's 
Don  Carlos,  4, 6). 

k.  In  early  N  H.G.  berid^ten  took  an  acc.  of  the  person  and  the 
gen.  of  the  thing,  which  construction  still  survives  in  iemanben  eined 
^Belferen  berieten  to  disabuse  a  person  of  an  opinion.  Early  in  the 
period  the  gen.  is  replaced  by  a  prep.  phrase  or  an  acc. :  einen  9fm 
(or  über)  etn^ad  berichten,  or  einen  etmad  (double  acc.)  beri(!^ten.  The  acc. 
of  the  person  is  now  replaced  by  a  dat. :  einem  etwa9  (or  über  ttvsA) 
berid^ten.  The  former  acc.  construction  here  still  survives  in  such 
ezpressions  as  ^nn  x<ii  xt^i  berichtet  bin,  or  S)u  biß  falf(^  berichtet*  See 
260. 3. 
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/.  The  reflexive  fk^  unterfle^n  belongs  properly  to  II.  b,  above, 
but  as  the  gen.  object  ed  (140.  c)  which  is  so  oflen  used  with  it  is 
construed  as  an  acc,  the  real  acc.  is  sometimes  used :  9Bad  onterflel^et 
11^  ber  ^rme  |  bad  er  mttt  \>tn  £e6enbicien  teil  fein  ?  (Eccl.  vi.  8).  9Bte  i^ 
mtd^  bad  uitterfiel^en  fann !  (Hopfen's  Die  fünfzig  Semmeln  des  Studiosus 
Taillefer,  p.  66)  You  wonder  how  I  am  so  bold  as  to  do  that  I  This 
Word  is  usually  employed  with  the  object  ed  and  an  infinitive  clause 
which  Stands  in  apposition  with  the  ed,  or  with  the  infinitive  clause 
alone  which  takes  the  place  of  the  t% :  3tf>er  bie  hia^tf  abgef^annte 
äaboiga  . . .  fit^r  auf  voit  ein  voilM  %itx,  toenn  er  Wi  unterflanb,  fle  mit 
feinen  Qäitl\(f)Uiitn  Beldftigen  ju  tvoUtn{Schubm*s  Rejugiumpeccaiarum, 
vi).  3^r  untertänigßer  ^nei^t  foQte  {!c^  unterflel^en,  mit  einem,  ber  bie  ®nabe 
^at,  Sinnen  anjuge^dren,  gu  ganfen  ?  (Lessing's  Minna,  i,  3).  As  the  {!d^ 
in  such  sentences  is  not  a  distinct  acc.  form,  it  is  sometimes  con- 
strued as  a  dat,  and  elsewhere  a  real  dat.  is  employed :  3(^  unter« 
fldnbe  mir  nic^t,  ben  SP^unb  auf^utun  (Tieck,  5, 259).  Unter^e^  bir'd  SJ^dbel  1 
(Beyerlein's  Dämon  Othello,  2,  2).  It  is  quite  common  to  suppress 
the  obiect  of  the  thing  in  a  few  expressions :  Unterfie^  bic^  nic^t !  In 
early  N.H.G.  unterfie^n  was  also  a  transitive  verb,  taking  as  object 
an  acc.  or  an  infinitive  clause :  Smi  M  »iOen  ^aben  mid^  bie  3üben  im 
3!emt)el  gef^riffen  |  Snb  unterflunben  mi^  ju  tobten  (Acts  xxvi.  21). 

2.  Accusatrve  of  fhe  direct  object  and  a  predicate  accusatrve.  This 
construction  differs  from  the  double  acc.  in  i,  above,  in  that  the  two 
accusatives  together  form  logically  a  sentence  in  which  the  first  acc. 
performs  the  ofBce  of  the  subject  and  the  second  acc.  is  either  the 
predicate  complement  of  the  verb  fein  understood,  or  is  itself  the 
predicate  verb:  @ie  nannten  i^n  einen  SerrAter  (=  Ott  ifl  ein  93er« 
rdter).    3d^  fe^e  i'fyn  laufen  (=  (Si  läuft). 

The  predicate  accusative  of  nouns  and  adjectives  is  now,  except 
in  the  group  in  A^  below,  usually  introduced  by  aU,  für,  or  ju,  with 
differentiated  meanings  as  is  described  in  A.  a,  b,  c,  below,  but  in 
early  N.H.G.,  and  also  in  the  classical  period,  the  objective  predi- 
cate did  not  in  a  number  of  cases  require  these  introductory  particles 
where  they  now  in  ordinary  prose  usually  stand :  S)ama(i^  n;oQen  wir 
aU  beutfä^e  SBif^off  Sarbinel  (now  gu  J^arbind(en)  mac^enn  (Luther).  ^M 
id^  . . .  I  mi^  [aUj  einen  Sfrembling  fa^  in  biefem  streife  (Schiller).  This 
use  of  particles  instead  of  a  simple  case  form  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  trend  in  the  language  to  replace  the  simple  case  form 
by  a  particle  which  more  accurately  dennes  the  relation  of  a  noun 
to  some  other  word. 

The  first  acc.  is  always  a  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  the  direct 
object  of  the  principal  verb,  but  the  predicate  acc.  can  be  : — 

A.  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  an  objective  predicate : 

a.  After  ernennen  (see  J.  H.  Voss,  //.,  23, 90 ;  now  rare  here,  usually 
according  to  d,  below)  to  appoint,  dIauBen  to  believe,  n^d^nen  to  fancy, 
imagine,  grüben  to  greet  with  the  title  of,  ]^ei§en  to  call,  name,  nennen 
to  call,  rufen  to  call,  fpotten  to  call  in  derision,  taufen  to  Christen, 
titulieren  to  call,  style,  falten  to  call  unjustly,  call  (one  a  harsh  name), 
fc^imt)fen  (stronger  than  freiten)  to  call  (one  a  bad  name),  maä)tn  (now 
rare  here,  usudly  according  to  d,  below)^  träumen  (also  according  to 
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b,  below)  to  dream :  SieQeid^t  itdre  i^  ber,  bm  bu  int(!6  glaufifl  (Lessing). 
S)er  Sater  n^äl^net  t&i)>t)obamten  |  bie  SV^drberin  (Goethe's  Iphigenie^  i, 
3).  SBir  nennen  (Sott  unferen  SSater.  SBarum  fc^iltfl  bu  mt(^  einen  SN9* 
Ung?  Sittte  bu  für  bein  fielen,  n>etl  bu  mt^  «&etgog  (may  be  constnied 
as  acc.  or  nom. ;  see  Note)  f))ottcfl  (Schiller's  Fiesco,  5,  14).  S>aRn 
f ommen  mir  xoo\)i  SJ^omente,  wo  ic^  mid^  tl^ren  SBruber  träume  (Spielhagen's 
Selbstgerecht^  II,  p.  35). 

Both  of  these  accusatives  become  nom.  in  the  passive :  SBontv 
n^urbe  iti^  t)on  bir  ein  Seigling  gefd^oUen  ? 

Note,  Instead  of  the  predicate  acctuative  we  often  find  a  nom. :  (i)  in  ocder  to 
preserve  the  exact  form  of  diiect  address :  ($r  namtte  fle  mein  liefet  @d^,  acta 
(Inaeld^en,  mein  Jttnb  ( Höltj).  Sli^t  o^ne  @)runb  Iftabe  i4  i^n  f^on :  $^Ut|^,  Ut 
€(Qtt>etgrame,  genannt  (Spielhagen's  Frei  gehören^  p.  235).  Unb  i((  fage  em^.  ba§  t4 
fein  SSebenfen  trüge,  x^an  peiliger  (Rufftnu^  gu  nennen  (Ertl's  Die  Stadt  der  HeOiga^ 
(5d  toar  ein  alter  (albiseld^mter  SBettler  ba  —  er  nennt  f[4  ber  lange  $i^  (Heer's  Der 
König  der  Bemina^  xx).  (a)  In  case  of  artideless  weak  mascoline  nonns;  se«  94. 
I.  r.  In  case  of  artideless  strong  nonns  and  weak  feminines  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  here  whether  the  form  is  nom.  or  acc. :  3(^  fdnnte  {e^t  ba^  arme  SBSürmi^cn 
nidSft  ^Selten  (name)  rufen  (Raabc's  Die  Akten  des  Vogelsangs^  p.  173).  <3hr  f^rttlt 
fi^f  ®(!^ul^.  @ie  fü^lt  {{(9  9Kutter.  With  a  nnmber  of  xefleziYe  Terbs  there  is  a 
finctnation  of  nsage ;  see  218.  a.  b  and  Neie. 

b.  After  the  verbs  anerfennen  to  recognize,  anfe^en  to  regjard,  Be* 
grüben  to  greet,  befd^reiSen  to  describe,  Betrati^ten  to  consider,  begetf^nea 
to  designate,  barfleOen  to  represent,  beffarie'ren  to  declare  (to  be^ 
benunjieren  to  denounce,  tmp\tf)Un  to  recommend,  erfinben  to  find 
(some  one)  out  (to  be  so  and  so),  em^äl^nen  to  mention,  fennen  to 
know,  fennjei^nen  to  characterize,  greifen  or  rüi^men  to  praise,  f(^ä|cn 
to  prize,  fc^ilbern  to  depict,  feigen  to  see,  tjerbingen  or  bermieten  to  hire 
out  as,  {eigen  to  show  to  be,  the  objective  predicate  is  introduced 
by  aU,  which  here  denotes  ideniity  or  oneness  with :  3(^  betrachte  i^ii 
aU  einen  Starren.  3(^  benunjiere  @ie  l^iermit  biefer  ®efeDf(^ft  aU  notonfc^ 
Stbeiflen  I  (Lienhard's  Münchhausen,  i). 

For  fluctuation  of  usage  in  case  of  reflexive  verbs,  see  218.  a.  b 
and  Note  thereunder. 

In  the  passive  both  of  these  accusatives  become  nom. ;  see  252. 
2.  A.  b.  (i). 

Nute.  Earlier  in  the  period  the  aU  was  not  necessaiy  here,  and  this  older  naagc 
snrvives  in  poetry ;  «nb  (afl  fie  Süaener  erfunben  (Rev.  iL  a).  9tie  i((  . . .  |  mi^  etooi 
Srembling  fal^  in  biefem  streife  (Schiller's  JHccolomim,  3, 4). 

er.  After  a  few  verbs  the  objective  predicate  is  introduced  by  für 
(with  acc),  which  here  does  not  positively  affirm  complete  and 
absolute  identity  as  does  a\%,  but  only  equality,  and  hence  denotes 
that  something  is  considered  or  represented  as  able  or  worthy  to 
pass/or  the  thing  expressed  by  the  predicate :  9Äan  erflorte  i^n  für 
einen  Setrüger  They  pronounced  him  a  fraud.  (Er  gibt  fl^  für  einen 
@ele^rten  aud  He  makes  himself  out  to  be  a  scholar.  3^  i^alte  i^n  für 
einen  ©^meiä^ler  I  consider  him  a  flatterer.  3ti^  ac^te  ed  für  eine  grofe 
d^re  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor.  3c^  erfenne  il^n  für  einen  J^unb  I  own 
him  as  my  friend.   For  the  passive  construction  see  262. 2.  A.  b.  (2). 
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J\rcte  I.  Sereral  verbs,  as  era^tm,  anfe^en,  etfennen,  an^ft^ttien,  au^rttfen  (to  pro- 
claim  as),  are  foUowed  by  either  al6  o^^  fü^  according  to  the  sbade  of  meaning  reqnired : 
^^  etfannttn  (recognized)  bie  t>on  bem  Sfinannminiffer  abgelegte  0ie((nung  (de  (as^  here 
expressing  identity)  falfd^,  aber  au6  SRangel  an  !Rut  erfannten  (DronomiDed)  fie  btefelBe 
für  (simply  letting  it  pass  as)  rtifetig.  Ölten  there  is  a  sbarp  distinction  between  al6 
and  für ;  0(6/  however,  is  decid^Uy  tbe  fayorite,  and  is  even  nsed  when  für  would  be 
more  appropriate. 

J\roie  2.  Earlier  in  tbe  period  tbe  für  witb  tbose  verbs  was  not  always  neoessaiy, 
and  this  older  nsage  surviTcs  in  poetry :  ®ö((!b  unfinnige  9er{In((te  ®o\im  f^alUn  He 
VM  (Lntber,  Eriangtr  Ausgabe,  3a,  326).     <Du  l^dltft  e6  tRedift  (Goetbe*s  Tasso,  2,  4). 

d.  As  after  tverben  (252.  2.  A.  b.  (3)),  so  also  after  the  verbs  ma^en 
to  make,  einfe^n  to  appoint,  designaü^  Italien  to  eUct,  ernennen  to  appoint^ 
audnifen  to  ^rodaim^  {Ic^  faQen  to  make  om^s  seif  byfalling,  &c.,  the 
prep.  )u  (with  the  dat.)  introduces  the  objective  predicate  to  denote 
a  transformation  into  a  new  condition :  S)er  3n>ang  ber  3^it^n  machte 
mtd^  )u  ii;rem  ©rgner.  3)er  Jtönig  ernannte  i^n  jum  Dff!}ier.  dx  f)at  f^ä) 
2uni  kxüi^ßtl  gefatlrn.  In  the  passive  the  acc.  becomes  nom.,  but  the 
objective  predicate  remains  as  in  the  active :  Ott  würbe  )7om  «König  inm 
Ofjtjtet  ernannt. 

^ote.  Earlier  in  tbe  period  tbe  gu  was  not  always  neoessary  here :  ^axnadf 
ttotten  »ir  aü  beutfdjfe  93if((off  (Sarbinel  mtcffenn  (Lntber,  6,  xax^  Weimar). 

B.  The  objective  predicate  can  be  an  adjective  or  a  participle, 
now  usually  uninflected,  unless  preceded  by  an  article  or  some 
other  modifying  word :  (5r  weinte  fic^  bie  3lugen  rot.  (5r  f(^lug  i^n  tot. 
Here  belongs  the  perf.  participle  in  Compound  tenses :  (Er  l^at  einen 
©rief  gef^rieben. 

Instead  of  an  adjective  or  participle  we  often  find  here  a  gen.  or 
a  prep.  phrase :  SebenfaHd  re^ne  nt^t  barauf,  mi(^  anberen  ®inned  }u 
moö^en  (Fontane's  Frau  Jenny,  XII).    (5r  fiel  fl^  tot  or  gu  3!obe. 

a.  Instead  ofthe  simple  uninflected  form  this  objective  predicate 
is  in  certain  instances,  as  in  case  of  nouns  (see  A.  b  and  c),  intro- 
duced  by  the  particles  aU  or  für :  SBtr  betrachten  bie  @ad)t  aU  abgemacht. 
dx  (alt  niic^  für  retc^.  The  objective  predicate  here  can  also  be  a 
prepositional  phrase :  S)ad  @2^ltmmfie  aber  ifl,  bafi  bie  (erann?a4lfenben 
^inber  bie  ganje  lottrige  SBtrtfc^aft  für  in  Orbnung  l^alten  (Frenssen^s/idFr» 
Uhl,  chap.  v). 

Nofe  I.  9(U  and  für  are  more  extensively  nsed  in  case  of  oertain  adjectives  tban 
of  nouns,  as  the  simple  adjective  objective  predicate  may  be  mistaken  for  an  adverb : 
(Sr  fdb^lt  tnidll  (eftig  —  He  scolded  me  severely,  or  He  called  me  passionate.  Tbe 
ambiguity  is  removed  by  nsing  aU  or  für,  or  by  Converting  tbe  adiective  into  a  Sub- 
stantive :  (Sx  f((alt  int(9  aU  Mtig»  or  ®r  fc^alt  miäi  einen  ^efttKen.  Thns  also, 
unless  the  context  makes  the  thongnt  dear»  it  is  better  to  sav  3<9  erflave  eu^  für  ffreie 
tban  34  (xtiSiXt  tnä^  frei.  Usage  in  ^eneral  with  regard  to  these  particles  is  not 
entirely  fixed.  Some  verbs  take  ali,  others  für,  still  others  both  aU  ^nd  für,  either 
witb  abont  the  same  meaning  or  a  different  shade,  as  in  the  following :  IDte  f^xtlit 
rt((ter  erfannten  ibn  aU  voriügli^er,  aber  fte  kDoUtcn  i^n  aua  (Hücffic^t  auf  ben 
in&((tigen  9)'2itben>erber  nic^t  bafür  ernennen. 

JVöte  3.  Earlier  in  the  period  the  particles  aU  and  für  were  not  always  necessary 
here:  Unjttttid||  toie  bu  bitl,  Wtfi  bu  bi((  gut?  (Goethe's  Tasso,  2,  3),  nownsnally 
für  gut. 
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C.  A  predicate  infinitive  is  found  after  the  foUowing  verbs  (tfae 
more  common  ones  are  in  heavy  type) :  a^neit  to  have  a  presentimeitf 
of,  UmttUn  to  notice,  fld^  benfen  to  imagine  to  one's  sel^  flc^  bünfcn  to 
seem,  emt)fxnben  to  feel,  tthlidtn  to  notice,  ftnbni  to  find,  füllen  to  fed, 
fuhren  to  lead,  gewahren  to  perceive,  glauSen  to  believe,  "^ahtu  to  have^ 
I^dtctt  to  hear,  laffen  to  let,  order,  cause,  moi^eit  to  make,  ft^ou»  to 
See,  fe^cit  to  see,  fpüreit  to  feel,  tragen  to  carry,  üerne^men  to  hear, 
tvä^nen  to  imagine,  loiegen  to  rock,  tutffen  to  know,  jetgnt  to  shoir. 
Exs. :  3^n  brücft  Ux  @tunbe  ^aj^  niemaU  lu  fairer  |  unb  nie  fo  leidet,  bfl| 
er  fid^  fliegen  beulte  I  (Schnitzler's  Der  Schleier  der  Beatrice,  p.  133). 
3(^  iiaBe  jle  im  3legen  fpajieren  gefül^rt  (Raabe's  Der  Lar^  p.  253). 
3(^  ^5re  i^n  fommen  I  hear  him  comine.  3(^  laffe  t^n  fommen  (witfa 
active  force)  I  shall  have  him  come.  3lc^  laffe  mir  toon  i^m  einen  neues 
0to((  ma^n  (with  passive  force)  I  am  having  a  new  coat  made  l>y 
him.  dr  fle^t  mic^  kommen.  SBeinte  beine  liebe  fRama  auc^  immerloi 
weiter,  njenn  bie  fd^nsargen  9»änner  beinen  9Ja^)a  f(^(afen  trugen?  (H.  Pichler- 
Felsing*s  Auf  Abbruch  verkauf f\.  For  other  examples  see  186.  R 
I.  2.  d.  In  some  cases  the  infinitive  here  has  developed  from  a 
present  participle,  which  is  still  more  or  less  frequently  used ;  see 
185.  B.  1, 2.  d,  (i). 

o.  If  the  infin.  should  have  as  an  object  a  pronoon  of  the  same  form  is 
the  object  of  the  principal  verb,  the  two  similar  forms  should  either  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  several  words,  or  one  of  them  may  be  dropped : 
^a^  mid^  |  an  iene  golbntn  Seiten  nti(^  erinnern  (Schiller).  Saf  nntf  eignen  SktM 
[un«]  freuen  (Grülparzer). 

ö,  After  some  of  these  verbs  a  prep.  phrase  is  often  foiind  as  a  predicate 
instead  of  an  infinitive :  3(^  fal^  i^n  tt)etnen,  or  in  Slränen. 

c.  In  the  eighteenth  Century  the  dative  of  the  person  instead  of  the  acc 
is  frequently  found  after  (äffen  and  ma^en,  especially  the  former,  and  some- 
times  after  fe^en :  (Sin  ®ef(^enf,  ba6  nnr  jeben  neuem  Q3erlufi  ertragen  vx^&itt 
(Goethe  an  Karl  August,  I,  113).  This  construction  is  in  part  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  analogous  French  expressions,  2&  faire  voir  quelque  chou  i 
quelgt^ufiy  and  in  part  to  the  general  tendency  toward  the  dative  of  a  person 
m  connection  with  the  accusative  of  a  thing.  This  usage  still  lingers  on 
in  the  literature  of  our  time,  also  in  populär  language :  ($r  ging  oBn  vcrgcftt^ 
tte  Srembenlifte  bur(^  unb  tt>at  enbli(^  fro^,  bie  3nfe(,  ber  er  feine  ffl^ifjlimnittng  rntgeitii 
lieg,  na(^  ^iveitägi^tm  $lufent^a(t  totebec  i»er(affen  ^n  f6nnen(Fontane's  Cicile^  chap. 
xvii).  ®r  fud^te  t^m  bur(^  Slufmerffantfeiten  batf  unangenehme  $lbenteuet  s^ecgeffcn  i« 
ntad^en  (looi  Nacht^  übersetzt  von  Alex.  König),  ^e  elenber,  unbanfborer  9Resf4r 
ift  ba<  ber  2o^n,  baf  n>ir  3^nen  in  unfern  (106.  Note  3)  ^9XA  ein  3a^r  unb  fecff«  Sbnot 
® elb  ^b'n  Derbienen  (äffen  %  (Anzengruber's  Das  vierte  Gebot,  i,  8).  In  geneial 
this  incorrect  construction  is  avoided  now  in  choice  language.  This  dative  of 
the  peison,  however,  is  not  infrequently  found  instead  of  the  regulär  acc  in 
einem  (or,  of  course,  einen)  ehvad  füllen,  mrrfen,  fe^en,  »erfpüren,  n)iffen  laffen :  — 
toie  mir  {eber  3^rer  Srieft  beutlic^  fe^n  U^t  (Goethe).  SBä^renb  an  bet  IDonaa 
unten  |  itj^t  bem  %\xtV  bet  Jtaiftcablet  |  feine  Sang'  verf))uren  U^  (Scheüel's 
Trompeter,  Elftes  Stück).  !Da6  mug  i^  fennen,  unb  ^tte  e6  i^m  beim  cr^ 
Sflunfenoort  abgefpürt  unb  ed  i^m  merfen  (äffen  (Raabe*s  Zum  wilden  Mtatn, 
chap.  x).  !Du  fannfl  i^m  «on  beinen  $lnft(^ten  toifen  (aifen  (Ompteda's  Sylvester 
von  Geyer,  II).  The  dat.  seems  more  natural  here  than  elsewhere  in  this 
construction,  as  the  infinitive  may  in  most  cases  be  construed  as  passive  ia 
force  and  the  dative  be  considered  a  dative  of  agent  (258.  3.  A.tf) :  Sffan  ficf 
e^  i^m  merfen,  literally  They  allowed  it  to  be  observed  by  him*    In 
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with  toiffm  (afTm  the  dative  may  be  feit  as  the  indirect  object  after  the  analog 
of  einem  ttioafi  ju  mfftn  tan.  The  correct  acc  of  the  person  is  also  quite 
common :  9ibtt  um  ®otte^  totüen  i^n  nut  nid^tö  ffxvnon  merfen  laffeit  I  (RaaWs 
Der  LoTy  p.  204).  3m  ®egentei(  Bemühte  \^  mi((,  i^n  iit((t  merfen  gn  (äffen,  bag 
i(^  ehDa«  bavon  isufte  (R.  Huch's  Aus  der  Triumffhgassey  II).  SOtan  bnrfte  td  i^n 
natürlich  ni(^t  merfen  laffen,  jeboc^  —  ^art  fam  e6  einem  an  (Beyerlein's/^yya  oder 
Sedan  fy  I). 

In  the  reflexive  expression  {td^  ettoa^  metfen  (äffen  /^  beiray^  show^  '*  /if/  <?if ," 
the  dat.  of  the  person  is  just  as  correct  as  the  accusative«  and  is  much  more 
common :  £a{fe  bir  (or  bt<(f)  nii^td  ba))on  gegen  i^n  merfen  Don't  let  on  to  hinu 
aber  ^be  id||  tt  '\\ji  merfen  laffen,  bag  i(^  eine  ($^i(üfo))^in)  bin  ?  ~  D  ))fui,  toenn  i^ 
mir  ed  l^abe  merfen  (äffen,  nnb  toenn  vSe^  mir  e^  öfterer  l^abe  merfen  (äffen !  (Lessing's 
Emiliay  4,  3).  3d^  fürd^tete  mi(^  fo  fel^r  oXt  bie  anbern,  (teg  mt(^  e«  aber  ni^t 
merfen  (Goethe).  tDo(^  (teg  i(^  mir  nid^t«  merfen  (id.).  3(^  fürd^te,  \^  (abe  mir 
merfen  laffen,  toie  totberw&rtlg  mir  ba9  a((e9  ttxit  (Spielhagen*s  Frei^eboretty  p.  35). 
The  H  in  such  expressions  as  in  the  first  sentence  from  Goethe  is  in  reality 
not  an  accusative,  but  an  old  genitive  (104.  c)  of  specification,  which  was  not 
infreaaent  in  early  N.H.G.:  3(^  lieg  m^  t>f^tu  nid^t  merfen,  bag  i(^'d  i»erflünbe 

iBucn  der  Liebe^  194^,  Frankfurt,  1587),  literally  /  did  not  allow  myself  tö 
^eobserved  with  retard  to  that.  The  genitive  form  ed  is  now  construed  as 
an  accusative,  and  nence  the  original  construction  is  no  longer  understood 
and  the  thought  has  become  obscure,  which  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of  the 
dative  of  reference  here :  3(1^  (ieg  mir  ed  ntc^t  merfen,  literally  I  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  observed  on  me.  The  acc.  of  the  thing  here  is  omitted  after  a  com- 
parative :  ^tefe  (Srfenntnid  toar  benn  and^  meinem  Dnfe(  viel  e^er  gefommen,  a(^  er 
fÜfy  merfen  (ieg  (R.  Huch's  Ludolf  Ursleu^  chap.  xxi). 

In  some  expressions  the  acc  or  dat.  of  the  person  may  be  used,  but  with 

Suite  different  meaning :  Ch  lieg  mid^  vortefen  He  had  nu  to  read  to  him^  but 
\t  (ieg  mir  voriefen  He  had  some  one  to  read  to  me. 

PxDvincially  the  nom.  often  occurs  here  instead  of  the  acc  of  the  person : 
•3a^ne:  9{a,  3nbrif !  Xrembe  fragt  fd^on  na(^  bir.  3nbrif :  Sag  er  fragen  (Keyser* 
ling's  Ein  FrühÜngsopfer,  2).  This  peculiar  idiom  is  the  result  of  the 
blending  of  two  constructions :  (5r  vna^  fragen  and  £ag  i^n  fragen 


Syne^, 

263.  Different  parts  of  speech,  especially  pronouns,  often  assume 
a  different  gender  or  number  from  that  required  by  the  strict  rules 
of  grammatical  concordance,  foUowing  in  these  points  the  meaning 
of  the  Word  in  the  particular  use  in  question  rather  than  the  usual 
grammatical  gender  or  number  of  the  antecedent  or  the  word  to 
which  reference  is  made.  This  assi^ment  of  gender  and  number 
according  to  meaning  is  called  Synesis  (,  i.e.  understanding,  sense). 

I.  Synesis  of  Gewkr.  Words  may  assume  their  gender  according 
to  meaning  in  the  foUowing  cases : 

I,  A  neuter  diminutive,  or  any  other  neut.  or  masc.  word  repre- 
senting  a  female,  such  as  SBeiS,  SBetbc^en,  Seibletn^  ihäulein,  8rrauen« 
jimmer,  S^db^n,  SiRäbel,  ü^ägblein,  ^^d^terlein,  Xh^Utömtn,  J^inb,  ®t\^hpl 
and  9^enf(^,  require  usually  the  article  and  any  other  attributive  adj. 
Standing  before  them  and  also  the  relative  pronoun  referringto  them 
to  be  neutor  masc,  but  the  personal  pronouns,  possessive  adjectives, 
and  all  other  adjectives  on  the  other  band  which  refer  to  them  are 
much  more  commonly  fem.  according  to  the  sex  of  the  person 
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represented :  Sad  fftäutein  ifl  ni^t  ju  ^au^t ;  {{e  ffl  ^pa^ntn  gegangn. 
S)u  böfed  Xant^tn  !  S)u  iBifl  M  leutfeligfle  Stomii^äitn,  bad  ^  nur  auf  ba 
SBcIt  geben  !ann.  ^iefe^  SBeiB  ^at  intern  @atten  Jtumnter  gemacht.  2)i 
fd^önjte  ber  SBeiber !  (Heyse's  Maria  von  Magdata,  3,  10).  9l6er  bu  K| 
eine  öon  ben  wenigen  glücf liefen  grauenjimmern  (M.  Dreyer's  IVinterschkJ, 
i).  ®ie  xoQx  eine  bon  ben  n)entgen  S^enfcS^en^  bie  ju  n>ürbtgen  iviffen,  icoS  d 
^eiflt  geliebt  gu  fein.  Although  synesis  of  gender  is  more  common  in 
this  category  than  any  other,  present  usage  is  inclining^  more  and 
more  to  stricter  grammatical  concordance :  (Ed  n?ar  feine  anbere  Dbtnt 
für  Sili  geblieben,  ald  bir  alte  «^aud^älterin  bed  9Jerfiorbenen,  ein  auf  fein 
„SBilbung"  potje«,  cAtx  ungebilbeteö  ffieib^en  (Wilbrandt's  Vater  RabsMsan, 
II,  chap.  i).  @ot)^ie  ifi  bad  fc^onfte  (also  bie  f<^5n{le)  ber  9^äb(^.  & 
tief  ber  $ri^fe  (name) » .  .  gu,  {!e  foQe  nebenan  bem  SPi^äb^en  fagen,  e^  wbiß 
aufftel^n^  er  ^aU  nac^^er  mit  i^m  ju  reben  (Telmann's  Wiahrfieü,  IX^. 
Stnna  fa^  bie  ^ante  gdgemb  an ;  ba  biefe  aber  nur  ein  n^nig  (äc^eltc,  fo  tat  M 
SRäb^en,  wad  il^m  geboten  n?ar  (H.  Seidel's  Die  Augen  der  Erinnenmg, 
II).  ®eit  ienent  Sage  fiatte  id^  nichts  anbetet  me^r  im  Xopf  aM  baff 
$rinjef  d^en  unb  feinen  ©arten  (Isolde  Kurz's  Nachbar  Werner)^ 

a.  In  the  eniiession  3bt(e)  St&ulein  Xod^tnyour  (unmarried)  da$^Jkterj  3|c 
8ft&u(ein  ®4loefter,  &&,  the  possessive  or  article  is  now  more  commonly  nent : 
»on  3bcein  fftdulein  Staut  (Spielhagen's  Herrin,  p.  258),  ein  grrdnietn  9H4lc 
(H.  Hoffmann's  Rittmeister^  p.  115);  The  fem.,  however,  is  not  inJGneqoent, 
especially  earlier  in  the  penod:  mit  3^tet  SräuUtn  Xo^tet  (Schiller),  %tap^ 
beme  Stäulein  ^c^toeflrt  (Raabe),  3^te  St&uUtn  ®(!^ta>efiet  (H.  HofimaimJL 
In  colloquial  language  we  often  nnd  the  fem.  article  here  before  a  name :  te 
(instead  of  the  choicer  bod)  fft&ulein  G^tl^tb.  The  simple  word  Sröuletn  was 
formerly  treated  as  afem.,  and  is  still  so  used  in  populär  language :  SReia,  btf 
iiHit  eine  alte  Sraul'n,  bie  f(^on  immer  bei  i^nen  getoo^nt  l^at  (Mizi  in  Schnitzla:'s 
Liebelei^  Act  I). 

b.  The  svnesis  of  the  relative  here  was  not  uncommon  earlier  in  the 

geriod,  and  is  still  found  in  populär  speech,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
terary  language :  3ened  9)2ab^en  i|l'6,  ba6  verttieBene,  bie  bu  gcmälf^lt  ^^  (Goethe^ 
H.  undD,j  4,  210).  Sitte,  grüben  ©ft  boi  gndbige  gtdulein,  bie  fo  gut  tfl  (Fran 
Hulen  in  Fontane's  Vor  dem  Sturm,  IV,  chap.  vii).  (St  na^m  9){an)4  Ürm  mil 
fü^tte  ba«  koetnenbe  9)2äb(^en,  bie  il^m  toi((enlo4  aebcr(|te  (Samarow*s  Honni  seit 
gui  mal y  pense).  $ettea  ifl  ein  ettle6,  duSerü^r«  ©ef^^Pf»  bie  f[(^  mit  bem  Sc» 
mögen  i^red  Dnfe(6  auf)}U)^t  (Jensen's  Das  Bild  im  Wasser,  p.  37).  Synesis 
is  more  common  in  case  of  a  second  relative,  as  the  pronoun  does  not  imme- 
diately  foUow  the  antecedent,  and  the  Speaker  or  writer  has  the  natural  sex 
in  mind  rather  than  the  grammatical  gender  of  the  antecedent :  IDenn  ber  KUe 
batte  ein  (Snfeltö^tetiben  bei  ft^i  i»  bem  fte  $ate  gtflanben  unb  beten  üe  ftdb  auf  aficdct 
$lrt  angunebmen  ))|legte  (Storm's  In  St.  Jürgen),  We  now  usually  find  strict 
CTammatical  concordance  here  in  choice  hmguage :  9Bit  boben  ba  an  fe^r  jatirf 
9tau(ben,  ba6  eine  SBeile  gep^egt  iserben  veca^  (H«  Böhlau). 

2.  Diminutives  of  masc.  common  nouns  representing  males 
usually  require  grammatical  concordance.  They  take  the  neut. 
article :  bad  9^2dnnlein,  bad  ®ö^nlein,  &c.  Pronouns  referring  to  such 
nouns  are  as  a  rule  neut.,  although  synesis  oflen  occurs :  Sobalb 
i^n  bad  fleine  S^dnn^en  ganj  berfianb^  fu^r  ed  n>ie  befeffen  in  bie  «^ö^ 
(G.  Keller).  (Sin  fleined  fdbn^arjed  ^dnnlein,  nsel^ed  auf  ber  SBanf  m  bct 
anberen  @eite  ber  X\xx  faf  (Raabe's  Schüdderump,  chap«  i).     The 
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;ynesis  of  the  personal  pronoun  becomes  more  common,  the 
iirther  it  is  removed  from  the  noun  to  which  it  refers.  The 
lynesis  of  the  relative  occurs  only  in  older  literature :  (Sin  StnKiftn, 
«It  Srau  Fortuna  ||u  tl^rem  Liebling  gebrec^felt  }u  1)aUn  fd^ten  (Klinger). 

3.  If  a  feminine  or  a  neuter  other  than  a  diminutive  represents 
i  male,  the  same  rule  is  now  followed  as  is  given  in  2  for 
liminutives:  ^Id  @etne  !D2aie{lät,  |  ber  Stai\tx,  i^ren  (His)  mutigen 
Krmem  |  ein  rul^mgefrönted,  Megderfa^rned  «^aupt  |  gef^enft  in  ber  $erfon 
«6  «^ergogfl  Srieblanb  (Schillers  Piccohmtini,  2,  7).  gfajl  breite  f!(^ 
m  faiferli^en  2aqin  |  ...  um  «&etnrtc^d  ä&ger,  3rk  Sfiof^  <&unb  unb 
^berf)>iel  |  me^r  bad  ®efprd(^  ald  um  bie  !D2ateftftt  j  be9  Jtatferd  feI6ß; 
>ie  nie  3ur  Xaftl  ging,  |  tgetnri^  bon  %it  fd^ritt  i^  benn  jur  ®eite 
[Hauptmannes  Der  arme  Heinrich,  2,  p.  57).  SDraufen  tief  er  eine 
Drbonnanj  unb  fti^ärfte  i^r  ein,  fieutnant  bon  (Sbelflet^  j(u  (enac^rid^ttgen,  ba$ 
(r  gegangen  fei  (Ompteda's  Sylvester  von  Geyer,  Iviii).  9lun  n?arb  ed  eine 
Ltntetfefte,  breitrüicfige  aßanndt)erfon,  beten  Jtleibung  {Ic^  ni^t  beutlic^  unter« 
f(!^eiben  lie^  (Jensen's  Schatzsucher,  p.  164).  S)ad  aiRitglieb  M  «Rongreffed, 
&a«,  &c. ;  bie  ©d^ifbwad^e,^  bie  bor  ber  Xüx  jlel^t  Except  in  case  of  the 
relative,  synesis  sometimes  occurs :  (Srjetlen}  jauBerten  nni  l^ier  einen 
feiner  frönen  ©arten  (Gutzkow). 

4.  The  article,  or  pronominal  or  qualifying  adjective,  before 
the  diminutive  form  01  a  proper  name  which  represents  a  person 
has  oflen  natural  gender  m  certain  dialects,  while  other  dialects 
are  not  unfriendly  to  the  neut.  gender:  bie  fiiefel  (Anzengruber's 
Kreuzekchreiber,  3,  3),  bie  ©epl^erl  (ib.,  2,  11),  ber  %ml  (ib.,  i,  3), 
arme  £tefel  (Anzengruber's  Gänseliesel),  bad  S3är6ele  (Auerbach's 
Tonele,  chap.  i),  bad  arme  «^annele  (Hauptmannes  Hanneles  Him- 
melfahrt, p.  75).  Likewise  common  nouns  when  used  as  names : 
bie  SP^utter^en  muß  i^ren  ^ee  l^aben  (Schulze-Smidt's  Denl^  ich  an 
Deutschland  in  der  Nacht,  H).  Der  «^errti^en  barf  ni^t  fd^elten  (ib.). 
The  neuter  form  of  the  article  or  pronominal  adjective  is  preferred 
in  the  literary  language,  more  decidedly,  however,  with  reference 
to  males  than  females:  S)ad  fteine  «&&ndc^en,  bu  guted  «gdndi^en,  mein 
f  leined  SDort^en,  and  not  infrequently  bie  2)ortc^en  in  colloquial  speech, 
but  not  ber  «ißändi^en.  In  the  literary  language  as  well  as  in  dialect 
all  pronouns  and  possessives  referring  to  such  words  are  quite 
commonly  selected  according  to  the  natural  gender  except  relatives, 
which  usually  in  ghoice  language  foUow  the  gender  of  the  antecedent : 
„a^utter,  fo  biet  ®elb  l^afl  bu  befommen!'*  rief  £iedc^en^  aU  fle  auf  bem 
^enflerbrett  eine  Steige  ^ilbermiinjen  liegen  fa^.  fiied^en  unb  ii;re  ü^utter. 
Sometimes  the  pronoun  or  the  possessive  are  selected  according  to 
Üie  grammatical  gender:  <S(]^n)eigenb  berbeugte  fid^  (Sldlein,  tt;of&r  i^m  ein 
&o(j^mütiged  ^liefen  n?urbe.  SBad  aud  bem  JtorberC  («Rorbula  +  lein)  feiner 
(her)  äßutter  unb  bem  tgerrn  ängenieur  geworben,  ^atte  i<^  nid^t  erfal^ren 
f5nnen  (P.  Heyse's  Ein  Idealist).  If  there  is  an  inflected  adjective 
before  the  diminutive,  synesis  of  the  relative  is  not  now  common  in 
the  literary  language,  although  it  occasionally  occurs  in  case  of 
reference  to  females:  bad  fleine  «^dndc^en,  bad  unter  bem  SBaume  j!(t. 
S)ad  ^übft^e  £ifettt^en  bon  ^Imberg,  ber  (instead  of  the  more  common  beut) 
bad  Jtoßiim  bed  borigen  Sa^rl^unbertd  aaerlie^jl  ju  ©eftc^te  ße^t  (National* 
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Zeitung,28,  47).  Synesis  of  the  relative  i%  however,  quite  commoB 
even  in  case  of  masculinesy  if  there  is  no  inflected  adjective  befoit 
the  diminutive :  Wöd^fen,  bte  ber  ^utttt  Srteube  itar ,  ^niäftu,  ber  eis  fc^ 
guter  Stnabt  ift  But  also  here  we  sometimes  find  grammatical  coe- 
cordance:  93rend^n,  toeld^ed  mit  bad  eine  ju  fügten  fd^ig  mar  (Kellei^s 
Rofneo  und  Julie). 

5.  If  the  word  ^ou  Stands  before  the  title  of  the  husbancl,  the 
article  agrees  with  gfrau  instead  of  with  the  title :  S)ie  geehrte  Sm 
^rofeffor.^ 

6.  Aside  from  the  above  cases,  a  noun,  pronoun,  er  adjective- 
Substantive  representing  a  person  usuaJly  has  natuial  gender,  but 
where  the  sex  is  a  matter  of  doubt  or  litüe  concem,  as  in  case 
of  children  or  the  young  of  animals,  the  Substantive  is  often  neuL, 
as  this  gender  gives  grammatical  ezpression  to  the  idea  of  vaguc- 
ness :  2)et  Sreunb  (male)  friend,  bte  ffreunbin  lady  friend,  ber  JCronfe  or 
bie  «Kran!e,  but  bad  «itleme  the  young  child,  fein  Aleinfled  his  smallest 
child,  bad  äunge  eined  Sc^afed. 

a.  After  the  indefinite  pronouns  ientanb,  ntemanb,  toa,  the  foUowing  adjectxre- 
substantive  is  in  the  neut,  or  now  more  commonly  in  the  masc,  to  indicate 
that  it  may  represent  either  a  male  or  female ;  see  145,  Notes  under  I, 
Cf  and  e, 

b.  The  masc.,  less  freqoently  the  neut.,  is  used  in  general  referenoes» 
referring  to  either  males  or  females,  or  both,  and  also  in  cases  where  it  is 
desired  to  emphasize  the  abstract  idea  in  the  word  without  refeience  to 


Steuer  tfl  mit  brr  Steutib,  bod^  aud^  ben  Seinb  fann  t^  nüfccn ;  )ciat  mit  bet  SttnK 
toa<  i^  f<^nn,  U^tt  mt^  bet  Seinb,  xooa  \^  fo((  (SchiÜer).  S)et  (9ece<^te  tsiil 
ftine6  ©lattben^  Uhtn,  ^Romans  i.  17).  IDie  ^ütte  ((^eint  mit  ttnca  gn  eng.  9ät 
uti^  Beibe  bod^  aetdumtg  genu^  ))erfe^te  Q^atlctte.  9{un  frei(t<^,  fogte  Qbuarb,  fnr 
einen  ^Dritten  *^  au(^  tt>o^(  im^  $(at  ^axvm  titi^t?  Mtfe^te  S^artotte,  mkfe 
att(^  füt  ein  S3iette<  (Goethe's  Die  tVahlverwandlschaflen,  chap.  i).  9%  it 
ja  fein  Stembe6,  ba6  banad^  fragt,  id^  bin  ja  bo(^  bdn  J^inb  (AnzengruberS 
Schandfleck,  11).  For  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  masc:.  for  aa 
abstract  idea  see  258.111.2.0.  The  neuter  is  also  used  to  denote  an 
abstract  idea,  but  its  use  differs  from  that  of  the  masculine  ;  see  253. 
III.  2.  a^  2nd  Paragraph.  General  references  applying  to  either  maks 
or  females  are  especially  common  in  case  of  pronouns  and  pronominal 
adjectives.  Here  the  masc  form  is  now  usually  found,  but  the  neut.  fbnns 
t€,  ba6,  bie6,  Jjebe^,  a((e<,  !ein4,  ein(e)0,  ttod,  &c.,  are  also  found,  espedaDy 
in  the  cases  recorded  in  II.  4,  below :   (S^  i^  feinet  vot  bem  ^be  glücflt^ 

(u  pteifen,  benn  iebet  ift  bem  SGBe^fet  bed  ©d^icffatd  untettDorfen.  93atet  nnb  SRntis 
inb  iebetf  ein  SIRenf((  füt  fi((,  unb  bie  SIRenfd^en  ftnb  i^erfd^ieben  (Wildenbruch's  Neui), 
J^naben,  9Rdnner  unb  Stauen,  fetn^  blieb  nnbetü^rt  (Goethe).  SBenn  x^  nsr  ciace 
meinet  eigenen  9lnge(6tiaen  ie^t  Bei  mit  ^dtte !  (Auerbach).  Sr&l^  vhi  fi<!(,  taM^  eis 
9){tiflet  wetben  tt)iH  (Schüler).  For  fuUer  description  of  the  use  of  toa»  see  157.  k 
There  is  sometimes  a  shade  of  difference  between  the  neut.  and  masc.  of  some 
of  these  words,  the  former  having  collective,  the  latter  individualizing  foroe: 
Unb  iebr6  (each  and  all  of  the  brothers  and  sisters)  qndlte  feine  ^^ntafie  |  mit 
einem  neuen  Steige  bi(^  gu  f^mucfen.  |  IDet  gab  bit  ^aflo^'  Sug',  bet  ^etc<  Sim,  | 
bet  $I)}^Tobitentf  rei)bur(^tt)idften  ®ürte(  (Grillparzer's  SappkOy  i,  3).  Instead  of  a 
masc.  or  neut.  sometimes  both  masc.  and  fem.  are  used  to  emphasize  espe- 
cially the  idea  that  both  sexes  are  induded :  J^einet  unb  feine  bleibe  b^i^cta 
(Rosegger).  Diefen  ^iet  muf te  mo^(  jebet  unb  iebe  fi^^n  jidben  (Spielhagen's  Fm 
geboren^  p.  148). 
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c,  When  a  pronoun  xefers  to  no  deiinite  noun,  but  to  a  general  or  indefinite 
dea,  the  neuter  is  used:  (5t  meint  cd  %ui  mit  bir.  dr  l^at  cd  bequem.  „2)ie 
Srfünung  tfl  an  eine  S^ebingung  gefnü^^ft."  ,,  Sel(^e  S3ebtngung  ?  fage  mit'« " 
Treytag).  The  e«  here  cannot  refer  to  the  fem.  93ebingung,  but  to  the  unknown 
>urport  of  the  condition. 

a,  A  demonstrative  pronoun  used  as  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb  and 
leferring  to  a  preceding  individual  usually  agrees  in  the  literary  form  of 
(peech  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  but  coUoquially  the  neuter  is  often 
ised  without  reference  to  the  antecedent:  3(^  fenne  beinett  Sßatet  loo^l:  bet 
'colloquially  noA)  tfl  ein  btaoet  SRcmn. 

7.  The  relative  is  neuter  if  the  reference  is  to  a  fem.  noun 
ienoting  an  indefinite  quantity:  Sräulein  «^ermann  »u^te  eine  iD^enge 
=  t)iel)  über  @oet^e  ju  fagen,  bad  nid^t  ganj  bem  entfprac^,  n?ad  $rofeffor 
)on  Stangenl^ofen  {vorgetragen  ^atte  (Ompteda's  COcüie  von  Satryn^ 
:hap.  18). 

8.  Sometimes  the  predicate  noun  does  not  assume  a  grammatical 
form  in  accordance  with  the  natural  sex  of  the  i>erson  represented 
•yy  the  subject ;  see  258.  III.  2.  a, 

9.  In  the  expression  feinergeit  in  hts  (or  her^  thetr,  my,  our)  iime 
:he  possessive  may  remain  constant  without  reference  to  the  gender 
3f  the  antecedent ;  see  188. 2.  a, 

II.  Synesis  of  Number.  The  number  of  a  word  may  be  regulated 
!>y  the  sense  instead  of  by  the  rules  of  grammatical  concordance  in 
iie  following  categories : 

1.  The  cases  where  the  number  of  the  verb  is  regulated  by  the 
sense  are  described  in  258. 1. 1.  ^,  ^and  2.  c,  d. 

2.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  a  personal  pronoun  (er,  fle,  eö, 
)erfeI6e,  fold^*)  is  not  infrequently  in  the  pl.  if  it  refers  to  a  sing, 
noun  containing  a  collective  idea  :  S)en  Teufel  fpürt  bad  QSdlf^en  nie,  | 
imb  wenn  er  fle  6eim  ^tragen  l^ätte !  (Goethe's  Faust,  Auerbachs  Keller). 
Fhis  usage  continues  in  our  own  time,  but  the  trend  toward  strict 
a^ammatical  concordance  has  become  very  strong,  so  that  the  sing, 
^ere  is  now  more  common  in  the  literary  language.  Synesis  is, 
bowever,  still  quite  common  when  the  pronoun  refers  to  a  noun  in 
the  sing,  representing  not  an  individual  but  a  whole  class :  3c^  ^atte 
mir . . .  etngebilDet . . . ,  auf  bem  9Bod  fä^e  ber  ^ob  in  einem  fc^nparjen,  flatternben 
il^antel,  auf  feinem  fla^pernben  @^äbe(  einen  Blanfen,  niebrigen  «^ut,  »ie  ic^ 
loI(^e  an  unferen  S)rof(l^fen!utf(l^em  ju  fe^en  gewol^nt  n?ar  (R.  Huch's 
Ludolf  UrsleUf  chap.  26). 

Synesis  of  the  possessive  was  common  earlier  in  the  period : 
Da  ri$  alled  93oI(  feine  golbenen  Dl^ninge  ^on  il^ren  O^ren  (Luther). 
Sin  ed^ter  beutf^er  9^ann  mag  leinen  ffranjen  leiben,  |  bo(^  il^re  SBelne 
ttinft  er  gern  (Goethe's  Faust,  Auerbachs  Keller).  This  usage  still 
:ontinues :  SBenn  »ir  S)eutf(t)e  nad^  ^ranfretc^  9^^^/  fo  lernen  wir  t^orl^er 
)ie  Spraye  i^reö  2anbed  (Riehl).  The  trend  to-day  is  decidedly 
toward  strict  grammatical  concordance  or  toward  the  avoidance 
^f  a  conflict  by  changing  the  construction :  S)ie  XxtVit  bed  93oIfed  )u 
[einem  Jlönig. 

Synesis  of  the  relative  occurs  earlier  in  the  period :  Denn  ber 
^(EdtiR  ^aX  bis  ®ef(^Ie(^t  |  xibtx  bie  er  jornig  iß  |  mtvorffen  bnb  berftoffen 
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(Jen  vii.  29).  S)ed  ^aufed  (Sd^inal)  — ,  bie  nic^t  in  bm  itrieg  ^ogm.  n 
reic^  )u  tctxUn  (Schiller).  To-day  the  synesis  of  the  relative  is  in 
the  strict  sense  almost  unknown.  For  an  instance  see  268.  I.  i.^. 
It  is  usually  only  used  when  the  relative  Stands  in  a  loose  relatioa 
to  its  antecedent,  introducing  a  free  and  independent  Statement 
with  reference  to  either  a  preceding  collective  idea  contained  in 
a  sing,  noun  together  with  its  modifying  adjective,  or  with  reference 
to  a  noun  in  the  sing,  representing  not  an  individual  but  a  whdie 
class :  Tlanäft^  auffirebenbe  Xaltnt,  beten  einige  nunmehr  }u  Stuf  ttnb  9b^ 
gelangt  flnb.  3eber  9Bi^,  an  benen  et  ed  nic^t  fehlen  liep,  xovxfbt  ^tonfl 
(elac^t.    Sfl'd  ni(^t  ein  aft5n<^,  beten  bu  taufenbe  fal^fl? 

3.  Sometimes  we  find  a  plural  pronoun  referring  to  a  noun 
which  is  sing,  in  form,  but  which  in  the  passage  in  question  by 
its  synecdochical  or  metonymic  use  represents  a  plural  idea :  Sol 
eble  Sffleib  iß  Ifali  ein  S^ann,  ja  ganj,  etfl  il^te  g'el^Iet  ma^n  {te  )u  SBdBcts 
(Grillparzer).  Stuf lanb  fud[^t  fein  ®e6iet  in  ^{len  gu  enoeitem ;  fle  fb^ 
abetmald  botgetüdt.  While  this  usage  continues  in  cur  own  daj 
the  trend  is  toward  strict  grammatical  concordance  or  toward 
avoidance  of  a  conflict  by  changing  the  construction. 

4.  The  neuter  sing,  of  a  pronoun  or  adjective-substantive  is 
often  used  without  reference  to  the  sex  or  the  number  of  the 
persons  or  things  referred  to: 

a.  %üt9  is  used  to  give  the  general  idea  of  universality,  induding 
males  and  females,  young  and  old :  SHleS  fteut  ftd^  ber  Srü^ltngdiRt 
Everybody  rejoices  in  spring.  9lfleö  (everybody)  »ot  entjitcft«  9M 
x&t  i^m  ein  milbeted  Stimm  ju  fuc^en.  «^eute  ift  ^amilientag  unb  boja  noif 
aKed  ba  fein,  n?ad  unferen  iRamen  ttdgt  (Ömpteda's  Eysen), 

b.  Sebed  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  Statement  applies  to  all  the 
members  of  a  certain  group,  both  males  and  females :  SttttfK^nDrigciik 
^5rten  fle  }U;  inbem  jebed  in  flc^  felbfl  jutitctfel^tte.  The  masc.  sing,  is  also 
used  here. 

c.  Also  bad,  bied,  and  sometimes  ed  are  used  coUectively,  embracing 
a  number  of  things  previously  mentioned  or  pointed  out  by  gesture : 
@oIb  unb  ©(^d^e,  SU^ac^t  unb  <&o^eit,  bad  begel^te  ic^  ni(^t.  (Sd^ön^it,  (S^ 
Sieic^tum,  bted  atted  ifl  betg&nglid^. 

d.  3)ad  is  often  used  referring  to  individuals,  not  as  such,  but 
as  members  of  one  class:  @ttion  fo  große  Söttet  l^aft  bu?  9Bte  bad 
]^etann?äd^f)!  Areyour  daughters  so  large  already?  Well,  how  girls 
do  grow  1 

e.  The  neut.  sing,  betbed  is  used  in  a  collective  sense,  including 
both  of  two  things :  3^  ^a6e  beibeS  SBtief  unb  $a(fet  tic^tig  erhallen. 
(Sommet  unb  äßintet  ttug  fle  ein  fd^mtetiged,  fc^n;at}feibened  8rranfentii<^Ietn 
um  ben  Stopf  unb  einen  berfti^oJTenen;  tütfifd^n  ®dial  um  bie  (Bä^vltttn,  MM 
forgfältig  nad^  leinten  in^  S)teied  gelegt  (Isolde  Kurz's  Das  Vermächtnis 
der  Tante  Susanne). 

/.  The  neut.  indefinite  eind  (or  the  masc.  form  einet)  often  Stands 
after  the  gen.  pl.  of  a  personal  pronoun  to  indicate  that  the  different 
persons  of  the  class  referred  to  in  the  personal  pronoun,  whether 
they  be  males  or  females,  are  included  in  the  Statement,  and  that 
not  a  mere  reference  to  one  is  intended :  9Benn  unfeteind  (or  very 
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:ommonly  unfereiner)  am  ©Rinnen  wat,  |  . . .  flanb  fle  M  i^rem  Sul^Ifii 
ü§  (Goethe's  Faust,  Am  Brunnen)  When  we  (here :  hard-working 
prls  like  you  and  me)  used  to  be,  &c.  Sometimes  the  fem.  form 
s  used  to  make  a  distinct  reference  to  females:  SBaJ^rfc^^etnltc^ 
u  alt,  gu  ergaben  über  ein  atmed  S)tng  vo\t  i^,  um  t^etnünfttg  mal  übet 
ine  @ac^e  mit  unfereiner  .  •  .  ju  reben  (Raabe's  Gutmanns  Reisen^ 
:hap.  17). 

g.  An  adjective-substantive  is  often  used  in  the  neut.  sing,  to 
ndicate  in  a  general  way  the  idea  of  a  coUection  or  indefinite 
lumber  of  things :  Wtcoi  ^ört  "oitl  ©uteS  unb  "o'xtl  S)ummed  We  hear 
nany  good  and  foolish  things.  6r  l^at  mir  ))iel  £ie6ed  unb  @uted 
rtciefen.    See  also  109.  a,  (2). 

A.  S)aS,  bieS,  ed.  iened,  are  often  used  as  subjects  referring  to  one  or 
ieveral,  to  a  masc,  fem.,  or  neut.,  whenever  they  represent  the 
hing  or  things  pointed  out  by  a  gesture  or  the  context  as  identical 
vith  the  thing  or  things  indicated  by  the  predicate :  S)ad  ifl  mein 
Bu(^.  S)ad  flnb  meine  ^üd^er.  2)ie  unbefannte  Wohltäterin,  bon  ber  i^r 
präget,  bad  ijl  biefe  8rrau.  <Sd  flnb  meine  Srüber  They  are  my  brothers. 
[4ere  the  gesture  or  preceding  words  always  make  the  reference  so 
:lear  that  close  grammatical  concordance  does  not  seem  necessary. 

f.  The  neut.  pronominal  forms  ed^  bad,  traS,  often  stand  as  a 
>redicate,  referring  to  a  masc,  fem.,  or  neut.,  a  sing,  or  pl. :  @ie 
^dlt  n<^  für  eine  grofe  JTünfllerin,  o^ne  ed  gu  fein  She  thinks  she  is  a 
^eat  artist,  although  she  is  not.  SBir  hofften  nridfommene  @äfle  ;u 
ein,  unb  »ir  waren  e«  wirfli^  We  hoped  to  be  welcome  guests  and 
ve  were  indeed  so.  Cr  ifleiu  ©elel^rter;  baö  i^  fein  Söruber  ni(^t. 
IBaö  i|l  feine  ©c^wefler?  (Sine  @^auf^)ielerin.  Here  these  pronouns 
io  not  refer  to  the  sex  of  the  persons  denoted  by  their  antecedents, 
)ut  rather  to  the  general  abstract  idea  contained  within  these  ante^ 
:edents,  hence  the  lack  of  literal  grammatical  concordance  with 
;he  words  to  which  they  refer  and  the  selection  of  the  neuter  form. 

5.  In  the  expression  feiner jeit  in  his  (or  her,  iheir,  my,  our)  time 
:he  possessive  may  remain  constant  without  reference  to  the  number 
>f  the  antecedent;  see  138. 2.  a. 

^         Adverbial  Modifiers. 

264.  Adverbial  modifiers  assume  the  form  of  simple  uninflected 
idverbs,  nouns  in  an  oblique  case,  a  prepositional  phrase,  or  a 
:lause:  ®ro$e  @eelen  bulben  %%.  Shro^en  SAuted  trat  er  herein.  Sie 
teinte  bor  Jreube.  SBä^renD  »ir  f*Iiefen,  bra^  ber  ©türm  lo«.  This 
jubject  is  treated  at  considerable  length  under  the  head  of  Adverbs 
n  rart  II,  beginning  at  228.  The  adverbial  clause  is  treated  in 
378-283. 

Independent  Elements. 

268.  Independent  elements  are  words,  phrases,  or  clauses, 
vhich  are  not  related  grammatically  to  other  parts  of  the  sen- 
;ence,  or  which  stand  all  alone  without  filling  any  grammatical 
Dfüce.  In  some  cases  these  elements  are  in  fact  grammatically 
iidependent,  while  in  others  they  are  only  seemingly  so,  as  they  in 
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reality  belong  to  some  word  understood.    The  foUowing  are  the 
jnost  important  classes  of  such  Clements : 

A.  The  name  of  a  person  who  is  called  or  spoken  to  is  oftcn 
inserted  in  a  sentence  without  any  grammatical  connection  yeith 
the  rest  of  the  proposition.  Such  words  now  stand  in  the  nom., 
in  an  earlier  period,  however,  they  stood  in  a  distinct  case^  called 
the  vocaiive :  JTinber,  ic^  ^a6c  eiid^  atteit  zivoci^  ntttgeBrad^t. 

B.  Absolute  Consiruction.  Words  are  often  used  absoluteiy^  that 
is,  without  a  grammatical  connection  with  any  other  ivord  in  tfae 
sentence.     This  construction  may  assume  different  forms : 

a.  An  uninflected  participle  may  be  used  absolutelv;  with  tbe 
force  of  a  subordinate  clause  which  has  a  subject  of  a  genc^ 
meaning  such  as  matt  one,  they,  tt>ad  what,  See. :  S)tefeit  fTOangel  tA^ 
gerechnet  (=  n?enn  man  biefen  Wlanc^tl  a^re^net),  ifl  bi(  SBof^nung  gut  Not 
taking  note  of  this  defect,  the  house  is  a  good  one.  S)ie  &aä^  fi 
angefefen  (=  vntmx  man  bte  @a(^e  fo  anfleht),  fc^eint  nur  biefer  SEkg  joa 
Siele  gu  führen,  ©ie  ©o^c  felBp  Betreffenb  (=  wa«  ble  ®a*e  felBfl  htt^], 
fo  ifl  junäc^ft  gu  (emerfen  Concerning  the  point  itself,  it  is  necessaiy 
iirst  to  remark.  S)ie  alte  Spraye  anlangenb  • « «  f o  benfe  i(^  gan^  reit  @ü 
(T.  Storm  an  G*  Keller,  25.  Juni  1878).  SKeine  bummen  ®päße  be treffrnb, 
|offe  id)  immer  nod;,  mi^  berfelben  no<^  t)or  5lorf(^Iup  gu  entlebigen  (G.  Keller 
an  T.  Sturm,  25.  Juni  1878),  3n  einer  anbem  Mitteilung  itcrben  0<biffi» 
fanonen  aller  «Kaliber  unb  Wirten  gu  fe^en  fein,  mit  benen  bed  15.  3a^r^imberti 
Ibeginnenb.  The  acc.  in  this  construction  is  the  object  of  the  verbal 
idea  in  the  participle.  Instead  of  the  acc.  of  a  noun  we  very  often 
find  a  clause :  ®efegt,  bap  er  feinen  «&a§  gegen  mi^  aufgibt,  fo  xctttt  idf 
ii)m  gern  bergei^en.  ©efej^t^  $togeffe  trären  nic^t  auf  dttttn,  mt  fbnnV  dh 
bann  baö  2Äein  unb  ©ein  beflimmt  entfö^ieben  »erben?  (Geliert).  There  is 
often  no  object  at  all :  Slbgefel^en  bon  biefem  l^ärm,  an  ben  man  fidf  Ki& 
geroo^nte,  fonnte  man  in  93erfailled  glauben,  im  tiefen  ^eben  ^u  leies 
(Moltke),  S)ie  ^erte  fd^liegen  flc^>  S)on  n?enigen  9ludna^mm  abgefe6ei, 
möglic^fl  genau  an  bie  ^anbfc^riftlic^e  ÜBerlieferung  an  (Braune's  Alikodh 
deutsches  Lesebuch,  Vorwort,  i.  Aufl.). 

The  absolute  use  of  the  perfect  participle  here  has  resulted  firom 
a  confounding  of  the  original  syntactical  relations.    The  next  to  the 
last  sentence  in  the  preceding  paragraph  gives  us  an  insight  into 
these  original  relations.    The  participle  abgcfe^en  was»  perhaps,  used 
with  active  force  =  abgefel^en  l^abenb  and  was  feit  as  belonging  to  the 
subject  man,  and  hence  was  in  reality  not  used  absolutely.    As 
the  perfect  participle  is  not  now  commonly  found  with  a  noun 
or  pronoun  in  an  active  sense  to  denote  an  act,  it  became  detached 
from  its  governing  word  when  it  was  employed  in  this  sense  and 
was  thus  left  without  definite  syntactical  relations,  and  hence  the 
reference  was  construed  as  an  indefinite  or  general  one.    The 
construction  has  become  very  productive  and  can  now  be  used 
where  the  participle  cannot  be  brought  into  relation  with  any  ^'ord 
in  the  principal  proposition,  as  in  the  last  sentence  in  the  preceding 
Paragraph,  provided,  however,  the  reference  is  a  general  one.    In 
the  same  manner  the  present  participle  became  detached  from  its 
governing  word  and  was  employed  absolutely.     It  is^  however,  not 
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so  commonly  found  in  this  use  as  the  perfect  participle,  and  is 
largely  confined  to  a  few  such  expressions  as  those  given  above. 

b.  Absolute  Accusative  and  Nominative, 

(i)  Absolute  Accusative.  An  absolute  acc,  analogous  to  the 
ablative  absolute  in  Latin,  oflen  forms,  in  connection  with  an 
uninflected  adjective,  a  participle,  an  adverb,  or  prepositional 
phrase,  a  construction  that  is  equivalent  to  a  subordinate  clause 
of  which  the  acc.  is  the  logical  subject,  and  the  adj.,  part.,  adverb, 
or  phrase,  the  predicate:  Sil^ehn  ^atte^  ben  Stopf  in  bie  ^ati'o 
Aefiügt  (=  inbem  ber  Stopf  in  bie  <&anb  geflü|}t  voax),  mäfttnUiä)  gugc^ört. 
S)tr  S^^ann  näherte  flc^  i^m  langfam,  bie  ^rme  ^erunter^ängenb,  bie  ^tigen 
ftaxx.  Unb  fo  fe^tte  i^  benn  in  bie  «Heimat  jurüd,  nid^td  mein  ald  einen 
leeren  SBeuteL  @o  fianb  er  ba,  bie  $^ü§e  audn?ärtd,  ben  Stopf  tnxpox,  bie  2(rme 
übereinanber.  ^riebric^  ging,  bie  <&dnbe  auf  bem  SRüden,  im  3ininier  auf  unb 
at.  Die3  getan,  entfernte  er  fl^  After  this  was  done  he  withdrew. 
Unfer  ®tp&d  auf  ein  SD^auItier  gelaben,  gegen  n?ir  aud  (Goethe).  ®oetl^e  ifi 
ber  Jt5nig  feined  SSoIfd ;  il^n  geßürjt  unb  n^ie  leidet  bann  mit  bem  QSoIfe  fertig 
»erben  (Börne).  (&in  paar  ^age  vergangen,  nm§te  i^  n^ieber  nid^t,  06  ed  fd^on 
Seit  fei,  bie  Slottn  a^gu^olen  ober  nid^t  (Grillparzer's  Der  arme  SpteU 
mann),  ^iefe  (i.e.  bie  ^iir)  lu,  ging  bad  Steuer  auf  bem  <&erb  aud  (Hans 
Hopfen's  Verdorben  zu  Paris,  l,  265).  Die«  gefd^e^en,  nal^m  ber  © tubent 
«Ronrab  an  ber  «&anb  unb  führte  i^n  ufn?.  (ib.,  II,  155).  9lun  bad  georbnet, 
fcbritt  er  üer^dltnidmdfig  Berul^igt  feiner  9Bo^nung  ju  (Ernst  Heilborn^s 
Der  goldene  Hing,  viii).  (Einmal  ben  äiorteit  in  i^rer  «@anb,  ^aben  bie 
Japaner  feinen  ^ugendid  gefdumt,  i^n  aufd  äu^erfle  audjun{i|en  (Neue  Zür- 
cher Zeitung,  20.  Mai  1904).  The  accusative  is  sometimes  omitted : 
S)a  fagt'  i(^ :  fleine  <&eilein,  gru§*  eud^  ®ott !  |  SBad  üraut  unb  6a(tt  unb  fix^t 
i^r  ^ier  im  Dunflen?  |  S)o(^  faum  grfagt —  l^uil  fio6  ber  @d^n?arm  bat)on 
(Hauptmannes  Der  arme  Heinrich,  \,  p.  19).  This  qonstruction  is 
used  to  give  the  time  or  some  circumstance  of  an  action.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  construed  as  having  temporal^  conditional,  or  concessive 
force. 

The  accusative  here  was  originally  the  object  of  some  verb,  and 
sometimes  we  find  a  present  participle  expressed :  Den  Seit  ber 
9libelungett  üor  mir  ^()enb,  fonnte  '\6:i  eine  Überfejung  t)orIefen  (Goethe), 
The  perfect  participle  is  still  usually  expressed :  „  Sranjiöfa,"  rief  fie, 
bie  %ugen  auf  mi(^  geridbtet,  „6tn  i(^  nun  gh"i(tltd^?''  (Lessing's  Minna, 
3,  3).  The  acc.  bie  2(ugen  is  in  reality  the  object  of  the  participle 
nenntet  (^aSenb),  so  that  the  clause  has  the  meaning  having  tumed 
hereyes  upon  me.  Thus  the  participle  is  in  fact  not  used  absolutely, 
but  limits  the  subject  {le.  All  feeling  for  the  original  construction, 
however,  has  disappeared.  The  participle  is  now  feit  as  having 
passive  meaning  in  accordance  with  its  usual  force,  and  thus  has 
become  detached  from  its  governing  word  and  has  been  brought 
into  relation  to  a  new  subject,  namely  the  accusative,  its  former 
object.  This  accusative  is  now  associated  with  the  adverbial 
accusative  which  is  so  commonly  employed  to  express  the  same 
ideas.  It  differs  from  the  adverbial  accusative  found  elsewhere  in 
that  it  can  never  be  used  alone  without  an  accompanying  word. 
The  accompanying  word  is  construed  as  the  logical  predicate  to 
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the  logical  subject  which  is  contained  in  the  accusative.  Thns 
these  words  have  the  force  of  an  adverbial  clause.  The  relaiion 
of  this  clause  to  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition  is  not  indi- 
cated  by  a  conjunction,  but  by  the  accusative  form  of  its  subject 
That  the  relation  of  this  construction  to  the  principal  verb  is  tfaat 
of  an  adverb  to  its  governing  word  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  &ct 
that  an  adverbial  genitive  or  prepositional  phrase  is  often  used 
instead  of  the  absolute  construction :  SBanfen)>eii  Sd^ritted«  mit  Xtqmm 
in  ben  klugen,  erfc^etnt  ber  alte  fßlamx  auf  bec  @(^irflle  (Raabe).  €o  mit 
bf  ni  J^eQeifen  auf  bem  Stvtim  unb  ein  paar  ©rofc^en  in  ber  ^afc^e  %lauhtt  mm 
«fterr  ber  $Bclt  ^n  fein  (Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn^  VIII).  In 
these  prepositional  clauses  the  predicate  sometimes  assumes  the 
form  of  an  aitribuirve  participle  instead  of  a  predtcaie  ]>articiplc: 
9lac^  getaner  Strbeit  ifl  gut  rul^en.  The  attributive  form  is  quite 
common  in  a  few  expressions :  nac^  gefc^IoiJenem  J^rieben,  tiac^  beengtes 
Jtriege,  nac^  aufgehobener  ^afel,  bei  etnbred;enber  SRa^t,  U\  bro^enbem  diesen, 
&c.  The  attributive  form  is  the  rule  in  the  adverbial  genitive: 
imoerridjteter  ©adje  without  having  attained  one's  end,  without  accom« 
plishing  anything,  ße^enten  J^u^ed  immediately,  tränenben  Sluged  or  mit 
trdnenben  ^^tufien,  &c. 

The  absolute  accusative  construction  was  little  used  iti  earlier 
periods,  but  it  has  become  very  common.  It  is  growing  at  the 
expense  of  the  older  prepositional  construction,  which,  however,  is 
still  quite  frequently  employed.  Compare :  Mit  tvängon  iho  bifilten 
(gffct^lagen)  bigän  er  äntwurten  (Otfrid's  Evangelienbuch,  IV,  XIX,  17) 
with  I)ie3  »orauöivfti^itft,  fa^te  ic^  in  meinet  (Sr^v^Wwnfl  fort  (F.  Lewald's 
Lebensg.,  III,  II,  195),  We  have  both  of  these  constructions  in 
English  :  He  went  on  gun  or  with  gun  in  band.  In  English,  how- 
ever,  the  older  absolute  acc.  has  been  replaced  by  the  nom. 

The  nom.  absolute  sometimes  replaces  the  acc.  absolute ;  see  (2), 
2nd  Paragraph. 

(2)  Absolute  Nominative.  The  absolute  nominative  is  not  infre- 
quent.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  as  closely  related  to  the  principal 
proposition  as  the  accusative  absolute.  It  limits  the  main  verb  by 
adding  the  time  or  some  circumstance  of  the  action,  but  it  has 
the  force  of  an  additional  contracted  proposition  of  which 
the  verb  is  fein  understood  rather  than  that  of  a  subordinate 
clause.  It  is  most  common  in  descriptive  style  and  usually 
adds  some  additional  detail  to  render  more  complete  the  pic- 
ture:  (Sn^Iic^  fo  fommt  ber  ©raf  ^rgefa^ren,  ber  SBagen  fti^rcer  bepoift, 
boraud  ein  9teiter  (Schiller).  3c^  ge)^  ind  £)orf  I^inaud,  afiein  unb  ni<tt 
einmal  mein  <&unb  bei  mir  (Auerbach).  Sl^ein  {^eunb!  Q(m  fltfd^  flQcn  nnr 
jufammen,  ni(^t8  jwifd;en  un«  alß  reiner,  golbner  ®ein  (Freytag).  S)ie 
Beiben  «Ferren  n?aren  gugefprungen  unb  l^ielten  ben  iungen  SKann  am  %nn, 
ieber  bon  i^nen  auf  einer  Seite  (Raabe). 

We  sometimes  find  it  in  case  of  a  close  relation  with  the  pre* 
ceding  proposition,  where  the  acc.  is  more  common :  ^afur  fonntt 
feiner,  unfer  (usually  acc.)  <&err  ©Ott  abgerechnet  (Raabe's  0^^^%U^chap.ai). 

The  absolute  nominative  is  also  used  in  subject  clauses  in 
connection  with  an  appositive  participle  or  adjective  which  serves 
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s  a  logical  predicate.  Such  a  clause,  even  though  it  mäy  have 
.  plural  subject  or  several  subjects,  directs  the  attention  only  to 
.  Single  act,  a  Single  scene  or  picture,  or  a  condition  of  things,  so 
hat  the  verb  of  the  main  proposition  is  invariably  in  the  sineular : 
Ja«  S^nujjftud^  Jjorge^alten  f)alft\iäft^{J.  H.  Voss)  Üieplacingofme,  &c. 
I^elm  unb  8fa^ne  "tmöni  SBilbfd^nt^  unb  93ergulber  be^aglid;  ixUx  bie  <Stra§(n 
etragen,  l^atte  grof  e«  Muffeln  erregt  (Goethe)  The  carryingof. . .  creaied 
i  great  stir.  ^aitfjt  unb  S^argarete  freubig  unb  t^envunbert  ben  Sc^mud 
«trac^tenb,  unb  9Rep^iflo^^eIe0;  ber,  tiefe  Sie^erenjen  jie^enb,  gu  i^nen  ^ereln« 
ritt,  )oärb<  gel^örig  au0gffü^rt,  gen;if  ein  fel^r  niebli<^ed  SBilb  ge(en  (id.). 
[)er  Sn^ief^alt  eurer  «Ißerjen,  erfl  neulich  eingeri^tet  unb  gefugt,  muf  fanft 
fxüaffxt,  gepflegt,  gehütet  votx!ttn  (Shakespeare)  The  peace  established 
^efweenyou  must,  &c.  S)iefe  fet^d  $unfte  erfüHt  xoax  nid^td  ©eringered  aU 
er  Sieg  be6  Aonßitutionalidmud  über  bie  f önigliti^e  $rärogatibe  (Brachvogel) 
The  carrying  out  of  these  six  points  meant  nothing  less  than,  &c. 
Einige  Schürfen  weniger  im  ianU  teftrbe  ber  SBelt  nid^td  f^aben. 

c.  Uninflected  participles  are  often  used  absolutely,  referring  to 
>ersons  or  things  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  principal  proposition, 
)ut  impli^  in  the  context :  3n  bie  @tabt  gurücfgefel^rt^  beenbigte  ein  SBaU 
•ad  Seft  Having  returned  to  the  city,  they  closed  up  the  festival  with 
L  ball.  Here  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  SBaQ,  which  would 
egularly  be  the  subject  of  the  participle,  but  the  context  implies 
hat  it  was  the  people,  not  the  ball,  that  returned  to  the  city. 
rhis  construction  is  generally  condemned  hy  grammarians.  In 
{pite  of  their  frequent  protests  it  is  sometimes  used  by  good 
luthors :  £uftig  babonfabrenb,  tt>urben  bie  (Sinbrüde  be0  ^bttM  noc^  einmal 
luögetoufd^t  (Riers  N.  Nov.,  154). 

rf.  The  Infinitive  with  or  without  gu  is  often  used  absolutely; 
^e  185.  A.  I.  5,  II.  2.  £r.  Also  the  Infinitive  with  um  gu  is  used 
ibsolutely :  8Bie  biete  intereffante  (Sntbedungen  ^aben  in  ber  neuefien  Seit 
iQein  Sn^eet  unb  3ef^rfen  gemacht,  um  nur  gwei  Flamen  gu  nennen  (W.  Franz 
n  Englische  Studien,  32.  Band,  p.  232). 

C.  Inteijections  are  often  inserted  in  a  proposition  without 
laving  any  grammatical  connection  with  it,  and  exclamations  often 
;tand  alone,  Alling  no  grammatical  office.  Such  utterances  assume 
he  foUowing  forms : 

a.  They  are  uninflected  words,  or  have  the  form  of  a  sentence  or 
i  phrase :  «ßnfc^ !  bin  id^  wieber  l^ier  TU  be  back  in  a  minute.  „dx  fott 
inunbfünfgig  3a^re  alt  fein!"  „Sitte  (for  ic^  bitte)  fe^r, erft  fünfunb^ierjig« 
Hie  is  Said  to  be  fifty-one  years  old.  I  beg  vour  pardon  though,  he 
s  only  forty-five,    Schwamm  baritber!  Let's  ferget  it,    See  also  241, 

Ä.  Exclamations  may  be  nouns,  the  person  or  thing  which 
rauses  the  feeiing  being  (i)  very  often  in  the  nom. :  D  \^  Ungeheuer 
)on  einem  ^oren  O  what  a  monstrous  fool  I  am !  O  mein  berlomed 
iJlüd!  (2)  In  the  gen.  of  cause:  «c^,  ber  bieten,  bieten  Cbatö(^ter,  bie, 
tnja^nb,  iuneroerben,  ba§  i^r  $arabie6  nid^td  wax  atd  ein  furger  fd^dner 
träum!  (Spielhagen's  Freigeboren,  p.  11).  D,  M  ©lüdö!  D,  ber 
ffionne !  (id.,  IVas  will  das  werden,  IX,  chap.  xiii).  D,  ber  fonnigen 
tage,  mit  feiner  SBolfe,  treber  am  «i^immet  nix^  in  i^rem  ®emitt  (Roden- 
^erg's  KhstermanfCs  Grundstück,  II).    O  ber  Schlemmerei  am  frören 
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SWorgenl  (H.  Hoffmann's  Riiimeisler,  II,  p.  40).  This  construc- 
tion  was  very  common  earlier  in  the  period  and  even  still  frequent 
in  the  classics,  and,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  sentences  quoted 
above,  not  yet  entirely  extinct.  It  is  usually  replaced  to-day  by 
the  nom.,  as  in  (i),  or  the  prepositional  constnictions  in  (5)  below. 
The  genitive  is  much  more  common  than  the  nominative  in  ex- 
clamations  as  a  word  to  strehgthen  the  force  of  leiber  alas :  9mlidi 
flarb  er  Ieil)crbeffcn  (Storm  in  fvestm.,  259»  10  b)*  More  frequently 
with  ®ottrd :  Reibet  ©otted  1)ahtn  wir  feine  SBarnung  t>tt\äimäf)t  (M.  Heyne's 
Wörterbuch  under  leiber).  SSiel  iji  nic^t  genjorben,  leibtr  ®ott'«  (Haupt- 
mannes Michael  Krämer^  2)«  (3)  Sometimes  in  the  dat. :  O^  mir! 
(Schiller)  Woe  is  me !  D  ben  trefflichen  «Kenf^n !  (Goethe)  O,  the 
excellent  people  1  ^}fui  aUem  Sob !  |  C^i,  i(^  »iU  leben,  iti^ !  (Grillpaner's 
Ein  treuer  Diener,  4).  $fui  bir>  or  more  commonly  $fui  über  tiäf 
Shame  on  you !  We  sometimes  find  the  acc.  after  )}fiti:  $fui  bic^! 
(Lienhard's  Eulenspiegels  Heimkehr,  i).  The  dative  of  ^ele  is  quite 
common  in  the  expression  meiner  Seele,  or  meiner  Seel'  (Fulda's  Die 
Zwillingsschwester,  3i  11)  ufion  my  soull  This  is  short  for  bei  meiner 
Seele !  The  preposition  is  also  found :  bei  meiner  armen  @eele  (Les- 
sing's  Minna,  3, 7);  The  dative,  toa,  is  common  after  n^e^e)  to  denote 
the  persoii  afiected :  »e^e  mir !  woe  is  me  1,  wel^e  mir  %rmem !,  or  ne^ 
über  mi(^  %rmen !,  or  0  we^ !  id^  3(rmer !  The  dative  is  also  often  used  to 
denote  the  person  threatened ;  SBel^e  i^m,  »enn  er  )u  fommen  tragt !  In 
carly  N.H.G.  the  genitive  was  üsed  to  denote  the  cause  of  the  feeling: 
£)  n?e^  bed  taged  |  S)enn  ber  ^Tag  bed  «&(S9l9l9^  ifl  xto^  |  ^nb  fompt  xc\t  eis 
)9erberben  l^om  ^Qmei^tigen  (Joe!  i.  15).  The  dative  is  also  common 
after  «&eil  and  n?o]^(:  «&eil  bem  Jt5nig  I  Long  live  the  King  I  God  savt 
the  King  I  SBo^I  i^m,  baf  er  bad  nod;  erlebt  l^at !  How  fortunate  for 
him  that  he  has  lived  to  see  thati  (4)  Only  rarely  in  the  acc: 
O  mic^  S3erge^Ii(^en  (Lessing)  Plague  on  my  forgetuilness,  lit  on 
me  forgetful  one.  (5)  Very  often  in  the  dat.  after  the  prep.  mit  or 
the  acc.  after  über :  SKit  bir  feigem  Äerl !  (Goethe's  Götz,  5,  5)  O,  ycm 
cowardly  fellow  I  Sl^it  (Surem  ®olbe !  (Schiller's  Teil,  1,  q)  Go  away 
with  your  moneyl  Sl^it  biefem  SD^enf^enl  Plague  on  this  fellow! 
Johannes :  ^ber  bu  n;irfl  bo^  noc^  'n  Slefl  $ietät  für  'ne  Ureter  aufbringn, 
bie  no^  t)or  •  • .  Braun :  2)u  mit  beiner  $tet&t  (Hauptmannes  Einsame 
Menschen,  z).    D  über  {ie !    D !  D,  {ie  finb  nid^t  gefommen. 

Classes  of  Sentences. 

266.  Sentences  are  divided  according  to  their  stnicture  into 
three  classes — simple,  Compound,  and  complex.  A  simple  sentence 
contains  but  one  independent  proposition.  A  Compound  sentence 
contains  two  or  more  independent  propositions.  A  complex  sen- 
tence contains  one  independent  proposition  and  one  or  more  subor* 
dinate  clauses.  As  the  simple  sentence  has  already  been  discussed, 
there  remain  only  the  Compound  and  complex  sentences  to  be  treated. 

The  Compound  Sentence, 

267.  The  Compound  sentence  consists  of  different  independent 
propositions  or  members.    These  members  may  be  two  or  more 
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simple  sentences,  or  one  member  may  be  a  simple  sentence  and 
the  others  complex  sentences,  or  there  may  be  any  combination 
of  simple  and  complex  sentences.  These  members  are  usually 
connected  in  the  foUowing  ways : 

1.  The  members  are  connected  by  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 
This  manner  of  joining  sentences  is  treated  at  cönsiderable  length 
under  the  head  of  Conjunctions,  articles  233-236^  It  should  be 
noticed  in  these  articles  that  different  conjunctions  have  different 
influence  over  the  word-order  in  the  members. 

a.  When  several  members  have  in  common  an  element  which  has  the 
same  construction  in  each  member  this  element  need  only  be  expressed  once : 
S)ie  (5intta(^t  baut,  bte  StDtettad^t  gerßort  ba«  ^aud.  The  most  important  case 
of  such  contraction  is  when  several  subjects  have  one  verb  in  Common.  The 
question  of  the  number  and  person  of  the  verb  in  such  cases  is  treated  in 
articles  253. 1.2  and  II. 

Note,  Sometimes  a  pronoon,  such  as  bo4,  btcfe^,  toa^,  or  a  nonn  withoüt  an  article, 
need  only  be  escpressed  once,  even  if  it  baa  a  different  construction  in  the  two 
members,  proTiding,  however,  that  the  pronoon  or  noun  have  the  same  form  for  the 
different  cases ;  %xt  ba«  (eine)  ^ielt  er  mit  feine»  gatuen  ^etgen  fefi,  unb  fonnte 
t(in  nie  auaaerebet  »erben.  SBa«  beut  nnb  au  toel^em  änbe  {tubiert  man  UniverfaU 
gef^i^te  ?  (title  of  one  of  Schillers  prodactions).    See  also  271.  IL  3.  a ;  272.  C.  c, 

2.  The  connection  between  the  members  may  be  made  by  means 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  or  adverbs,  which  point  to  a  preceding 
sentence,  and  thus  bind  the  thought  of  the  several  propositions 
together:  ^nd  Saterlanb^  and  teure,  fc^Iief  bic^  wx)  bad  l(^alte  feft  mit 
betuem  gangen  <&erjen;  ijkx  flnb  bie  {Warfen  SBurjeln  betner  Jtraft. 

3.  One  member  may  have  an  adverb  or  conjunction  which  refers 
to  a  corresponding  element  in  the  other,  and  the  several  members 
may  thus  be  bound  firmly  together :  (&x^  ben!e,  bann  rebe !  SBalb  (now) 
»eint  er,  Balb  (now)  lac^t  er. 

4.  Sometimes  there  is  no  formal  link  binding  the  members  to- 
gether, the  logical  connection,  however,  forms  a  sufficient  tie :  Jtinber 
finb  roxi  bie  SBIumen,  fie  f&nnen  nic^t  ju  und  herauf,  xcxx  muffen  und  ju  t^nen 
nieberSeugen,  n;enn  »ir  fie  erfennen  »oOen  (Wildenbruch's  Der  Letzte), 

Upon  close  investigation  it  will  become  clear  that  such  appa- 
rently  independent  propositions  are  not  always  absolutely  indepen- 
dent.  One  of  the  propositions  often  Stands  logically  in  some 
adverbial  relation  to  the  other,  such  as  that  of  place,  time,  manner, 
degree,  cause,  condition,  concession,  means :  (Cause)  S)u  mu^t  glei^ 
ge^en ;  ed  ifi  fp&t.  (Condition)  SBalb,  ed  fenne  nur  {eber  ben  eigenen,  gönne 
bem  anbern  |  [einen  93orteiI,  fo  ifl  ewiger  triebe  gemacht  (Goethe's  Vier 
Jahreszeüeny  74).  (Concession)  Der  SBerg  fei  auc^  fo  lto<^,  or  Sei  ber 
iBerg  aud^  fo  |ot^,  or  3ft  ber  SBerg  au(^  fo  ^oc^,  vSci  erfleige  il^n. 

The  Complex  Sentence* 

Subordinate  Clauses. 

268. 1.  A  complex  sentence  consists  of  an  independent  proposition 
and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses.  These  subordinate  clauses 
are  simply  essential  or  subordinate  elements  of  the  independent 
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proposition  that  have  been  expanded  into  the  füll  form  of  a  clause 
They  thus  stand  in  definite  grammatical  relation  to  the  princfpal 
sentence  and  can  according  to  their  grammatical  ofiice  be  divided 
into:  subject^  predicate,  adjeciivtf  objecto  adverbial claxises, 

CL  These  clauses  might  be  reduced  to  three  if  we  divide  them  according 
to  the  part  of  Speech  they  represent :  (i)  Substantive  clauses  which  repiesent 
a  Substantive,  including  subject^  predicate^  object  clauses,  and  such  adjective 

(271. 1)  clauses  as  represent  a  noun  in  the  attributive  gen^  or  a  prep.  phiase ; 
2)  adjective  clauses ;  (3)  adverbial  clauses.  The  former  Classification,  how- 
ever,  is  for  practical  reasons  usually  employed  in  the  foUowing  artides,  whik 
for  the  same  reasons  the  latter  Classification  is  also  at  times  used. 

2.  These  subordinate  clauses  differ  in  form  from  the  prindpal 
proposition  in  that  they  often  have  the  transposed  word-order  and 
often  have  also  difFerent  moods  and  tenses  from  those  of  the  principal 
sentence,  and  hence  will  be  treated  more  or  less  at  length  according 
to  the  difficulties  they  present.  The  discussion  of  the  subjunctive 
which  is  given  in  articles  167-171  should  be  carefuUy  studied  before 
the  subject  of  these  subordinate  clauses  be  taken  up,  as  the  sub- 
junctive plays  here  quite  a  role.  Subordinate  conjunctions  are 
given  in  288« 

€u  Just  as  the  pronoun  e<  may  anticipate  the  logical  subject,  so  may  also 
some  pronoun  or  adverb  anticipate  a  subordinate  clause,  or  the  pronoun  or 
adverb  may  follow  the  subordinate  clause,  summing  up  in  a  word  its  Con- 
tents :  5Deffen  rrtnnere  t(^  mt(^  nic^t,  bag  @tt  mit  ba«  gefagt  ^aim.  IDa^u  (for 
that  purpose)  ^ajl  bu  ni(^t  bad  ®elb,  ba$  bu  ed  fo  vcrfc^toenbefl.  9Bcr  nnaüif 
lügt,  bem  glaubt  man  ntd^t,  unb  tDcnn  er  au(^  bie  Sa^rf^ett  f^rrid^t. 

Subject  Clause. 

269.  I«  The  subject  clause  is  the  expansion  of  a  noun  used 
as  the  subject  of  the  sentence:  SQer  leidet  glauBt  (=S)er2n(^t9(äubigr) 
icirb  lei^t  betrogen. 

The  subject  clause  is  introduced  by  the  conjunctions  ba§  äuä^ 
oB  whether^  wenn  if,  when,  »eil  because,  by  the  relatives  R>et,  n>ad  (16& 
I.  (2) ),  bet,  bie,  ^a&,  xoit,  n?orü6er,  n?orauf,  See,  and  in  indirect  questions 
by  some  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb :  S)a§  ber  äl^onb  auf  bte 
SBitterung  (£inftu§  üH,  ifl  eine  s»er6reitete  ^nfl^t.  Ob  fle  fommm  itnben, 
fielet  ba^in  (remains  to  be  seen).  Sd  ifl  erfreuli^,  n^enn  man  n^o^IergogeiK 
Äinber  fle^t  (=  Der  anblitf  wo^Ierjogener  Äinber  ifl  erfreuli<^).  ©ie  ^ic^ten« 
flein  tut  \>otntf)m  unb  emfl ;  bad  maä)t  aber,  tutil  ber  gefhenge  «^err  OSater  hi 
tji  (Riehl).  SBer  Sd^löffet  in  bie  Suft  erbaut,  n^irb  btaig  aU  ein  Xox  mla^L 
Sttin  Htm,  feine  (Srf^üttetung  voax  t^,  wad  (153.  i.  (2))  mic^  aeicecft  ^tte, 
fonbetn  ein  Oualm  unerttdgli^  üerpefteter  »uft  (Suttner's  Die  Waffen 
nieder l,  iv).  (Sine  Sufl  ifl'd,  n?ie  er  aUed  n^edt  unb  fidrft  unb  neubetebt  um 
Ic^  l^erum.  Sorixber  ber  eine  flc^  ärgert,  bad  freut  ben  anberen.  SBorin  er 
ic^  audjeic^ne,  ifl  fd^n^er  ju  fagen.  @d  ifl  ni<^t  bef annt,  mo^er  biefe  ^an^ 
gu  und  gefommen. 

a.  There  often  Stands  in  the  principal  proposition  when  it  is  preceded  by 
the  subject  clause  a  demonstrative,  which  points  to  the  preceding  subordinate 
clause,  and  in  a  word  sums  up  its  Contents,  thus  binding  the  two  propositions 
more  firmly  together :  Sorübet  ber  eine  ft^  ärgert,  bo^  frent  ben  anbcnt.    SQes  to 
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9letb  )u  flüvien  benft,  In  tottb  erfl  )9on  i^m  etl^o^en.  This  demon.  is  usually 
necessary  it  its  correlative  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  an  adverb  or  a 
pronoun  in  a  difTerent  case,  as  in  the  two  sentences  just  given. 

d,  Often  the  sentence  is  introduced  by  the  anticipative  subject  e^,  bo^,  or 
eined,  which  points  to  a  foUowing  subject  clause,  which  is  the  real  subject  of 
the  sentence :  dd  ifl  jtDfifel^aft,  ob  er  noä)  Uht  (Sd  fann  md}t  feBlen,  baf  er  barait 
geba(^t  He  must  have  thought  of  it.  Unb  bad  ifl  bod  ©d^recfti^fle,  ba$  einem  bie 
SBelt  fo  }u  ifl  (Fontane's  Eß,  XXXII).  SRag  aud^  (Snttoicfelung  unb  Slu^gang  be« 
Jtrieged  tn  Dflaflen  nccb  gänjlii^  unabfef^bar  fein  —  eined  ifl  ^eute  [(^on  ft^er :  IDer 
erfie  i^anonenfd^nf  in  iDßaften  ^at  in  ber  ganjen  SBe(t . . .  bad  fl&rfjle  (Sä^o  ttwtdt 
(Neue  Zürcher  Zeitung^  22.  Feb.  1904).  If  the  subject  clause  here  is  a  relative 
clause  the  main  verb  agrees  with  the  predicate  instead  of  the  subject.    See 

c.  The  connective  baf  is  often  omitted  in  subject  dauses  and  the  normal  or 
the  inverted  word-order  employed,  especially  when  ed  is  used  in  the  main  pro- 
position  as  an  anticipative  subject :  Öd  ifl  beffer,  bu  ge^,  or  baf  bu  ge^ft.  IDenn 
tfl  ed  gu  leugnen?  IDer  Übeimut  ber  fcemben  IKe^rer  ^at  ft<!^  t&Q(i(^  er^ö^t  (Goethe's 
Egmonty  i).  Sometimes  when  the  anticipative  xA  is  omitted  in  accordance 
,with  older  usage :  3m  ®egentci(,  ifl  mit  Diel  lieber,  %\t  bleiben  (Wildenbruch*s 
Der  unsterbliche  Felix,  3,  6). 

The  bap  should  not,  however,  be  omitted  if  it  is  needed  to  make  the  thought 
clear,  i.  e.  to  indicate  the  oneness  of  the  words  in  the  subject  clause  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  group  as  a  distinct  grammatical  element  in 
contradistinction  to  other  elements  m  the  sentence :  dd  ifl  ein  iBomrteil,  bafi  in 
ber  allgemeinen  93erbreitung  bec  elementaren  Jl^enntniffe  bad  Altertum  ^intet  nnferer  Seit 
tDefentli(^  gurücfgeftonben  l^be  (Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte,  III,  chap.  14). 
The  Omission  of  baf  in  this  sentence  would  bring  a  prep.  phrase  next  to  the 
noun  IBorurteil,  which  at  the  first  glance  might  lead  us  to  seek  for  a  connection 
between  these  two  elements  instead  of  connecting  the  phrase  with  the  words 
that  follow,  where  it  properly  belongs.  The  bag  here  points  out  the  oneness 
of  the  following  group  of  words.  The  remark  in  272.  C.  /  (toward  end) 
conceming  the  dropping  of  baf  also  applies  here. 

2.  Mooä,  The  mood  of  the  subject  clause  is  : 

a.  Indicative  when  it  is  desired  to  represent  the  Statement  as  a  fact:  dd 
ifl  me^r  ald  tDa^rf^einlid^,  ba$  bet  %9x\  ond  abgeflorbenen  $Pangenteilen  entfielt. 

b.  The  mood  is  the  Potential (168.  II.G.a;  169.2. G.a(i)),hortatory  (168. 1.2. 
£.<2),  or  Optative  (168. 1. 2.  £.  ^ ;  169.  i.  A)  subjunctive,  or  the  subjunctive 
of  indirect  discourse  (170  and  171)  or  indirect  guestion,  if  it  is  desired  to 
represent  the  Statement  as  questionable,  possible,  impossible^  contrary  to  fact, 
or  as  the  substance  of  the  wish,  thought,  utterance,  or  question  of  another, 
or  of  one*s  seif:  @0  Id^t  fld^  ni(^t  begMeifeln,  ba$  er  ed  tun  fönnte  (potential  subj.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  could  do  it.  (Sd  aegtemt  bem  SD^anne,  ba$  er  au^  bad 
^(^toerfle  toilltg  tue  (hortatory  subj. ;  hence  the  will  of  the  Speaker).  ^a$  bu 
an  nnferer  Sreube  teilne^mefl  (optative  subj.),  ift  unfer  inniger  SEÖunfi^.  SWit 
u>äre  beffer,  i4  u>äre  (unreal  optative ;  169.  i.  A)  nie  geboren  \  m  ifl  no^  ungetoifi, 
ob  biefe  9{a(^ri(^t  f!(^  beflätige  (subj.  of  indirect  question).  Sßer  ben  IBrief  ob* 
gefanbt  ^abe,  ifl  no(^  nici^t  ermittelt  loorben. 

c.  Also  the  imperative  mood  is  found :  ,,  J^e^re  um ! "  f(]^al(te  ed  t^m  entgegen. 
Also  imperatives  with  the  form  of  the  perfect  participle :  5tif$  mitten  bur^« 
gegriffen,  ba«  ifl  beffet  (Schiller).  3ung  gerreit  l^at  niemanb  germt.  jfrif(^  geteagt  ifl 
^Ib  gewonnen.  As  such  imperatives  are  used  here  as  a  grammatical  element 
in  a  sentence  and  not  as  an  independent  utterance,  the  original  thought  has 
become  dim  and  they  are  often  not  feit  as  imperatives.  Such  participles 
often  have  to-day  the  force  of  an  abstract  Substantive  indicating  a  condition 
of  things  rather  than  that  of  an  imperative ;  see  111.  7.  h,  (2).  ä  Thus  by  its 
present  meaning  this  construction  approaches  closely  to  the  absolute  con- 
struction  described  in  266.  B.  b.  (2),  3ra  paragraph.    There  is  often  no  formal 
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or  other  distinction  between  them :  %tan  anf  bm  ^rvb  ^cma^t  ifl  gni  fnr  &t»jtiiL 
Here  Stuet  may  be  the  object  of  the  imperative  gemacht,  or  it  may  be  constmed 
as  the  absolute  nominative  according  to  266.  B.  d,  (2),  3rd  paragraph. 

3.  Abridged  Form,  Clauses  introduced  by  baf  can  be  abridged  by  sob- 
stituting  the  infin.  ConstructioA,  or  a  simple  noun  for  the  clause  form  if  its 
subject  is  man,  ot  is  identical  with  some  dependeht  word  of  the  prindpil 
proposition :  ^ag  man  «orftc^ttg  fei,  tfl  tatfam ;  or  SBorft(!(tig  gu  fein  t^  tatfom ;  or 
^otft^t  ift  ratfam.  <Si(^  abfinben,  Sl^utter,  tfi  SRenf^ento«  (Hauptniann's  Michad 
Krämer^  I).  (50  tfl  btt  $pid^t  tteuer  Untertanen,  bag  fte  ba«  Sßatertanb  fd^ü)^ ;  or 
^ad  SBatttlanb  }u  [(^üt^en,  (fl  ttenet  Untertanen  ${It^t. 

4.  Word-ordef.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  illustrative  sentences,  the  word- 
order  is  usually  the  normal  or  the  inverted,  or,  in  case  there  is  a  connective, 
the  transposed.  The  question  ordef  is  aUo  found !  3fl  ed  tncgCic^ :  IteH  (» 
mi4  ?  (C.  F.  Meyer). 

5.  For  the  case  where  seVeral  subject  clauses  have  the  säme  relative  ia 
common,  sae  272.  C.  c^ 

Predicate  Clause. 

270.  I.  The  predicate  clause  is  the  expansion  of  a  predicate 
noun  :  SBibenrätttgfeiten  flnb  für  xixt  Seele,  n)a8  ber  ®tunu  für  bt(  £ttft 
ijt  (=  fiäuterunöömittfl). 

The  predicate  clause  is  introduced  by  the  relative  tvet;  load,  ber,  bie, 
bad  (ne ver  welket),  the  relative  adverbs  »ogu,  &c.,  and  the  conjunctions 
tote  and  bap.  ^ir  flnb  feiten,  toad  wir  fein  foUten»  3<^  Bin  ntc^t,  ber  i(^  ju 
fein  fc^eine.  @eib,  tvoju  bte  l^errli(^e  0latut  fu<^  nia<^te.  <Sr  ift,  nne  er  ijt 
aOed  [tfl],  Yoie  @te  gen^ünfc^t  ](|aBen.  S^ein  eittjiget  ITrofl  fft,  baf  cd  ben 
anbem  auc^  nid^t  (effer  gel^t«  ®etn  etfted  SBort  ivar :  « <Stnb  Sie  mit  mir 
jufrieben?" 

2.  The  mood  is  nsually  as  in  the  preceding  sentehces  the  indicative,  bot 
sometimes  the  subjunctive,  especially  the  potential  subjunctive  (168.  II.  F. 
b ;  169.  2.  F.  b |  168.  II.  G.  ^.  (i) ;  160.  2.  G. o*  (i)),  is  found  t  9Ber  ber  "SA^U 
fuiifl  stimme  md^t  »emtmmt»  tfl  ein  S9atbar,  et  fet,  koer  et  fei.  The  potential 
subjunctive  is  (juite  common  in  indirect  discourse :  !Die  ISnhoort  loat :  baf  man, 
tt>enn  (Sdfat  fo^Ietd^  in  feine  $tovin}  gutiicffe^te,  f{(^  an^eifd^ig  ma^e,  bte  (fnitoaffitttn^ 
Stallend  . . .  l^erbetpfü^ren  (Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte^  V,  chap.  x). 

3.  Predicate  clauses  cannot  usually  be  abridged  except  as  in  the  fiist 
sentence  in  i,  by  substituting  söme  noun  for  the  clause. 

Adjective  Clause* 

271.  Adjective  clauses  fall  into  two  classes — ^attributive  Substan- 
tive clauses  and  attributive  adjective  clauses : 

I.  Attributive  Substantive  clauses  are  the  expansion  of  a  noun  in 
the  attributive  gen.,  or  of  a  prep.  phrase:  3)ie  ©ewif^eit,  baf  wir 
eroig  leBen  werben  (=  eined  ewigen  Seben^),  tr5f)et  und.  S)it  «^o^ung, 
baf  wir  un3  wieberfel^en  werben  (=auf  SBieberfel^en),  etlei(^tert  bic 
Trennung.  In  clauses  of  result  introduced  by  baf  the  grammatical 
relation  cannot  be  explained  as  that  of  a  gen.  or  a  preposidonal 
construction,  and  hence  such  clauses  are  not  real  attnbute  clauses. 
Originally  such  a  clause  stood  in  apposition  with  a  post-positive 
articie  of  the  governing  noun.  Thus  6r  1^at  baö  älter,  baf  er  für  flc^ 
felbfl  reben  f ann  was  origmally :  (Er  l^at  9llter,  ba« :  er  !ann  für  fi^  fettft 
reben.    In  course  of  time  bad  (now  baf)  became  a  stereotyped  fom^ 
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so  that  it  can  now  be  used  even  if  the  governing  noun  is  masc.  or 
fem.,  and  also  when  an  indefinite  article,  demonstrative,  or  adverb 
is  used  :  ®ie  \)aUn  ja  ^ier  einen  Dualm,  bo^  man  erßiden  möij^te.  Such 
clauses  may  now  be  classed  as  adverbial  clauses  of  quality  or  degree, 
For  further  examples  see  276.  C ;  277. 2. 

Attributive  Substantive  clauses  are  usüally  introduced  by  ba§  (see 
288«  2.  d),  or  the  interrogative  pronouns  or  particles,  such  as  njaö, 
votx,  oi,  wo,  wie,  wann,  &c. :  ^ie  SBe^auptung,  ba§  bie  @rbe  p^  breite,  fe  Jte 
®alilei  manchen  SSerfoIgunaen  auö»  SBem  ein  offener  Sinn  für  We  Sijbn^ 
gelten  ber  Slatut  Verliefen  x%  beffen  (268. 2.  a)  Sefceti  wirb  rei^  an  JJreuben 
fein.  3mmer  wiebet  bajwifd^en  waren  i^re  ©ebanfen  oBgeirrt,  benn  fle  l^atte 
^ngfl,  wad  ba  fommen  mdd^te.  S)te  Ungewißheit,  06  fein  @o^n  glu(fltc^  aud 
^m  itriege  f)tmUi)xtn  werbe,  (trf  i^m  feine  iRu^e.  Jtonnen  ®ie  mir  9lac^« 
tld^t  geSen,  wo  er  {t(^  aufhält  ?  dx^  im  Unglüc!  gelangt  man  ju  ber  (Slnflc^t, 
wie  fc^wer  ein  greunb  in  ber  Sflot  wiegt»  S)ie  «Hoffnung,  baß  wir  il^m  l^elfen 
werben,  t^erlell^t  i^m  SD^ut.  @eln  aSerjic^t  barauf,  baß  er  juerfl  rebe,  ifat  ad» 
gemein  Sefrleblgt. 

a,  The  itiood  is  usually  ilidicatiVe,  but  the  Subjunctive,  especially  that  of 
indirect  discourse  (see  sentence  above  beginning  !Die  ^e^au^tung),  or  indirect 
question  (see  sentences  above  begii^ning  with  Smmer  and  IDie  Unamtg^eit), 
often  occurs.  See  also  168.  IL  G.  ^  ;  169.  2.  G.  ^;  168. 1.  2.  B.  (i).  The 
subjunctive  h  also  often  found  in  clauses  which  are  the  object  of  a  preposition, 
ES  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  examples  given  above.  Also  the  imperative 
mood  or  a  simple  Infinitive  with  the  force  of  an  imperative  may  be  used : 
tiefer  $.  $.  l^at  nur  einen  ©ebanfen:  jung  fein!  9)2itmad^en  mit  ber  3ugenb! 
(Wildenhruch'ä  Der  unsterbliche  FeitXy  i,  5). 

b,  When  the  thought  or  feeling  of  some  one  is  reported  indirectly,  ba$  is 
often  dropped,  and  the  subordinate  clause  has  the  order  of  a  principal  pro- 
position :  !3m  $lUertum  to>ar  bie  Slnft^t  bed  X^aCed,  bte  (Srbe  fei  eine  gro$e,  auf  bem 
Saffer  f^totmmenbe  <S^ei6e,  eine  n>eit  verbreitete. 

c,  AbridgfnenL  Clauses  introduced  by  baß  may,  when  no  ambiguity  would 
arise^  be  replaced  by  the  infin.  construction :  äef^t  iß  bet  Seitpunft  ba,  0  0  n  b  i  c  f  en 
$a))teren  öffenttt^en  ®ebraud^  gu  ma^en(^baß  mannen  biefen  $a))teren 
öffentU^en  ®ebran(^  ma(^e).  A  predicate  noiti.  remains  in  the  nom.  in  the 
contracted  clause :  (5r  l^atte  baö  2ob,  ein  fc^öner  ^ann  gu  fein  (Freytag's  Riit^ 
meistery  cha{>.  vi). 

IL  The  attributive  adjective  clause  is  the  expansion  of  an  attri- 
butive adjective:  3)er  SKenfc^,  weither  ernflUi^  flrebt  (=5)er  ernfl=* 
ß(^  fhetente  S»enf(^),  gelangt  ju  ^ol^en  Sielen.  It  is  usually  introduced 
by  the  relatives  ber,  weld^er,  wa«  (168.  i.  (i),  (3) ),  be8glei(^en,  or  bergleic^en 
fl61. 2),  or  by  a  relative  adverb,  such  as  fo  (163, 4),  wie  (168. 3.  B),  al8 
'(163. 3.  Ca),  wo,  worin,  worunter,  &c.,  which  are  sometimes  separated 
when  Compound  (see  163. 2,  toward  end) :  S)ie  Stdtte,  bie  ein  guter 
SRann  betrat,  Ifl  eingeweiht.  Sl^an  war  fe^r  unfd||Iü{ftg  über  bie  %rt,  wie 
ber  Ärleg  geführt  werben  follte.  For  the  use  of  different  relatives  see 
articles  160-164^  where  this  subject,  so  difficult  for  foreigners,  is 
treated  at  considerable  length  and  many  illustrative  sentences  are 
given.  The  conjünction  bo§  is  also  used  relatively :  (5«  jinb  brel 
©tunben,  bag  er  fort  ifi.  ßd  flnb  gwölf  3a6re,  ba§  i^  ^ier  wo^ne.  ©3 
jlnb  brel  Srtdc^te,  baf  ic^  ni(^t  gefiä^lafen  fiate.  For  use  of  baß  here 
see  also  163. 3.  C.  e. 
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I.  As  in  Englishy  the  relative  pronoun  must  agree  with  its  ante^ 
cedent  in  gender  and  number,  whiie  its  case  is  determined  by  tfae 
Office  it  performs  in  the  clause. 


o.  Synesis  of  gender.    If  the  antecedent  is  a  common  neut.,  fem.,  or 
noun  representing  a  male  or  female  the  relative  is  ustially  neut.,  lern.,  or 
masc  according  to  grammatical  gender,  but  if  the  antecedent  is  the  dnnmn- 
tive  of  a  prooer  name  the  relative  has,  as  a  rule,  natural  gender.     For  Inller 
explanation  sce  263. 1. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
•   Synesis  of  number,    For  usage  here  see  26S.  II.  2,  last  paragraph. 

b,  The  relatives  ^cA  and  toe((^f4  were  earlier  in  the  period  employed  like 
batf  (129. 2.  C.  (i) )  as  the  subject  of  the  clause,  remaining  unchanged  for  all 
genders  and  numbers ;  see  loL  2.  b. 

c,  The  relative  is  in  the  pL,  althongh  its  antecedent  is  in  the  sing.,  if  it 
refers  to  the  antecedent,  not  as  to  an  mdividual,  but  as  to  a  dass  or  genus : 
S)a0  ge6räu(^(i(^{le  ®noanb  tfl  ein  Haner  ©omttocf,  von  benen  20  anf  einen  «cn  %tA 
fommen  The  most  common  garment  is  a  blue  satin  coat»  of  which  there  axe  20 
to  one  of  cloth. 

d,  \n  both  English  and  German  the  relative  often  agrees  incorrectly  with 
some  word  closely  connected  with  the  antecedent  instead  of  agreeing  with 
the  antecedent  itself,  as  this  word  lies  nearer  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
Speaker  or  writer  than  the  grammatical  antecedent :  Thai  is  one  oftke  mosi 
valuable  books  ihat  hos  appeared  in  any  language,  IDa^  ®  letc^nitf  ift  nxtH  iDom 
benen,  nK((^ed  bet  3)t(btet  »e^t  aU  einmal  htwx&ii  (Lessing).  (Sine  bet  iKniUCftcB 
fftufgaben,  bie  meinet  xiiv^xi  auferlegt  toerben  fonnte  (Goethe).  €0  «iei  ^c^t  fHt 
ba$  unfcre  ^eimifd^en  i^artoffe(f(o|e  etned  bet  »unbetbarften  ©ertöte  «>otfte((enr  botf  bie 
SBelt  fennt  (H.  SeidePs  Thüringische  KartoßUklöfse).  German  granunanans 
usually  condemn  this  usage. 

e,  A  peculiar  kind  of  attraction  called  irajeciion  often  takes  place  in 
relative  dauses.  This  consists  in  conforming  the  relative  pronoun  or  adverb 
to  the  construction  required  in  the  foUowing  dependent  clause  instead  of  to 
that  re(juired  in  its  own  clause :  (St  beftj^t  batf  ^u4,  voA  loeld^  bn  neiajt 
baf  er  ))tel  lernen  fann  instead  of  (Sr  beft(^t  ba^  93u(^,  i9on  toel(!^em  bu  meint,  baf 
et  baraud  viel  lernen  fann.  This  construction  is  very  common  with  Luther  and 
Lessing,  and  is  still  sometimes  used  especially  in  clauses  introduced  by  aw 
or  n>ie  to  avoid  a  dumsy  circumlocution :  (5r  ging  in  eine  (Reftoiztaticn,  )Bao  et 
tsnfte,  ba$  et  feinen  Steunb  treffen  u>etbe  instead  of:  (St  ging  in  eine  (ReflaittatioB, 
tjon  bet  et  tonnte,  baf  et  feinen  Qfteunb  bott  treffen  loetbe.  3>entt  ein  Getjl  ^t  aic^ 
fletf^  vnb  bein  j  »ie  jt  (i^r)  fe^t  ba^  (baf)  |  i^  ^^t  (Luke  xxiv.  39)  instead  of 
Clin  (S)etfl  \fii  nt^t  Sletf(^  unb  Sdetn,  »on  benen  i^t  fe^t,  baf  id^  fte  I^abe. 

2.  If  the  relative  has  the  same  case  in  a  number  of  successive 
clauses  dependent  upon  the  same  word,  it  may  be  expressed  in  the 
first  clause  and  understood  in  the  others,  or  for  rhetorical  effect  it 
may  be  retained  in  all :  3^  fanbte  i^m  einen  SRanU;  welc^  in  bie  €a<^ 
eingercei^t  n?ar,  bie  @egenb  genau  {annte,unb  {l(^  Sei  etuet  fnt^n  Stiegen^ 
2u)9erläffig  ^ejeigt  ^atte.  If  the  relative  be  in  the  gen.  it  is  usually 
repeated  with  each  clause :  ^6er  einem  tomantifd^en  Qolf e  nnir  eine  {Religion 
angemeffen^  beten  :prd(^ttget  $omp  He  @inne  gefangen  nimmt,  beten  ge(^m» 
nidüoUe  fKätfel  bet  $]^antafte  einen  unenbli(!^en  {Raum  etöffhen,  beren  t^orne^mfte 
£e^ten  flc^  but(]^  maletifc^e  formen  in  bie  ®ee(e  einft(fmei(^In«  For  the 
rhetorical  repetition  of  the  relative  see  162. 2. 

3.  If  the  relative  in  adjective  clauses  has  a  dUTerent  case  in  a 
number  of  successive  clauses  dependent  upon  the  same  word,  it  is 
now  usually  repeated  each  time  with  its  proper  case  form,  though 
many  exceptions  can  be  found  in  a  careless  style  and  in  earlier 
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periods  where  the  influence  of  the  grammarian  was  not  so  strong 
as  to-day :  S)ad  @c^(ofl  toat  f(^on  mit  mel^rerm  VLn^lüili^tn  belegt,  benen 
man  nici^t  ^elfen^  bte  man  nic^t  erquiden  fonnte.  Either  ber  or  xoiiäfn  can 
here  be  used,  but  they  do  not  usually  alternate  with  each  other. 
See  162.  2. 

a.  Violations  of  this  rule  are  not  infrequent  even  in  the  best  authors  when 
the  relative  has  the  saroe  form  for  difTerent  cases :  Ditfe«  ftnerbteten,  ba^  {^ 
für  fein  leere«  i^ovl))Ument  leiten  bnrfte  unb  füt  nii(^  %öä^fi  tei)enb  toat  (Goethe). 
To-day  when  the  grammatical  conscience  is  so  aroused  such  violations  are 
becoming  less  frequent  in  choice  language,  but  in  one  case,  namely,  to 
emphasize  the  idea  of  oneness  and  identity,  the  relative  toai  is  used  but  once 
even  by  good  writers :  34  muf  )u  ^^nt  übergeben,  toa«  hiermit  gufammen^ngt 
itnb  t(^  bit  »orjttlegen  l^abe  (G.  Keller).  The  repetition  of  toai  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  Separation. 

d.  Very  freouently  we  find  in  the  best  authors  and  in  the  language  of  the 
common  people  a  personal,  possessive,  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  or  demon- 
strative adverb  in  the  second  of  two  relative  dauses  instead  of  the  gram- 
matically  correct  relative  pronoun  or  adverb :  Goethe :  ^te  (Siemente  finb  aU 
folcffalt  ®t%att  gn  bf trachten,  mit  benen  »tr  tmi%  gu  fäm)>fen  ^ben  nnb  fte  nur 
bur^  bte  ^6(^{le  i^taft  be«  ®ei{le«  betoältif^en  (instead  of  bte  mir  nur 
buT(^  bte  ffödi^t  ibraft  be«  ®et{le«  betoältigen).  Schiller :  @ptu(^e,  bte  ber  Sanber«« 
mann  DertoeiUnb  lieft  unb  i^ten  <Sinn  betDuntert  (instead  of  beren  <Stnn  et 
beiDunbert).  Monunsen:  eine  fc^äntU^e  ©etoalttat,  ^ot  ber  (ebetniann  fc^auerte 
unb  ft(^  babei  ber  furd^tbaren  4<trf(^aft  be«  <S(^re(fen«  erinnert.  SSSit 
Be{leHen  bei  unferem  9){eifler  @t(berf(^mieb  einen  neuen  93e(^er,  an  bem  er  feinen  ©etoinn 
gu  nehmen  verf)>ri(^t,  fonbem  i^n  fo  loertvoK  al«  ntcgli(^  liefert  (Keller*s  Züricher 
Novellen^  II.  28).  The  attitude  of  the  literary  language  is  at  present  not 
as  favorable  to  this  construction  as  formerly. 

c,  Often  we  find  a  relative  in  one  clause,  but  do  not  discover  in  the 
following  clause,  which  is  coordinate  with  it,  a  relative  expressed  or  under- 
stood :  S02arianne  f(^aute  mit  einem  trauriaen  931t(f  nadb  t()m  auf,  ben  SBil^etm  ni^t 
bemerfte,  unb  in  fetner  (Sr^äl^lung  fortfuhr  (Goethe).  S)arauf  UHigte  SInton  ben  $al« 
be«  ©^toarj^en  gu  firet^eln,  toa«  ber  $oni)  tDo^lwoUenb  aufnahm  unb  fetnerfeit«  tem 
Sremtling  bte  (Rocftaf^en  bero(^  (Freytag).  In  such  sentences  which  cannot  be 
translated  literally  the  second  clause  has  the  word-order  of  a  subordinate 
clause  and  a  subject  in  common  with  the  first  clause,  but  there  is  no  relative 
pronoun  or  conjunction  that  connects  it  to  the  main  proposition,  and  it  is  in 
lact  logicall^  an  independent  Statement.  This  construction,  common  alike 
in  the  classics  and  in  the  language  of  the  conmion  people,  but  at  present  not 
so  frequent  in  the  literary  language,  is  an  ungrammatical  but  convenient  way 
of  adding  to  a  preceding  clause  an  additional  proposition  containing  the 
same  subject,  witnout  formally  constructing  a  new  sentence  or  a  grammatical 
subordinate  clause. 

4.  Mood*  The  mood  is  usually  the  indicative,  but  also  the  subjunctive  is 
found,  especially  the  subjunctive  of  indirect  discourse,  the  optative  subjunc- 
tive (for  examples  see  168. 1. 2.  D.  a  and  ^),  the  potential  subjunctive  m  all 
its  uses,  especially,  however,  that  one  known  as  the  subjunctive  of  modest 
or  cauiious  Statement^  which  softens  the  broad,  sweeping  negative  Statement 
of  the  principal  proposition :  !Die  diegierung  ber  ^eretnigten  Staaten  befc^toerte 
f[(^  über  bie  ^anbun^  fiwietet  Firmen,  »etc^e  mant^e  europdif^e  Otegterunß  fortf(^t(fe 
(subj.  of  indirect  discourse).  @te  grübelte  über  bie  IBorte,  bie  er  gu  t^r  f))te(^ea 
fonnte  (potential  subj.),  unb  über  t^re  SInttDorten.  9lo(^  nie  tfl  eine  UnUHi^r^ett 
giefpro(^en  »orben,  bie  nid^t  früher  ober  fpdter  nac^tetitge  Solgen  ae^bt  l^&tte  (subj. 
of  cautious  Statement).  For  other  illustrative  examples  of  the  potential  sub- 
junctive see  168.  II.  C,  D,  F.  a;  169. 2.  C,  D,  F.o.  In  elevated  diction  the 
^ctnguine  subjunctive  ofpurpose  (see  168.  L2.  B.  (3))  is  sometimes  foiind: 
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3(r  toünfc^t  cu4  einen  (udcnb^fiten  ©o^n,  bct  nati  ^wpite  f^dVqit  ieätn  do 
(Schiller).    The  unreal  submnctive  ofpurpose  is  quite  common ;  see  168.  u 

C.  (3). 

5.  For  the  person  of  the  verb  in  relative  dauses,  see  16L  3  B.a,  ^y  r. 

6.  AhridgmenL  A  relative  clause  can  only  be  abridged  when  the  relative 
is  the  subject  of  the  clause.  Its  contracted  form  is  that  of  an  appositive 
noun,  adj.,  or  part :  IDtc  flüömet,  [ttrtc^e]  ein  tapfere«  nnb  nt&i^tigetf  %M  [wnes], 
l^Ben  einft  bie  ^enf(&aft  über  ben  falben  (Sibfreitf  befeffen.  (Sin  SRcrgcn.  [ber]  xct 
itnb  aotben  [nnit],  ^at  und  ben  S^ai  gebracht.  ®ott  lo^nt  %T»itA,  [ba«]  ^rr  grta 
[totrbj,  wAi  ^tec  no(^.    (Sine  ©ac^e,  [bte]  $n  oft  gefagt  [witb],  tut  ben  D^rcn  ii><6. 

7.  Spurious  Adjective  Clauses,  Propositions  which  are  in  form  depeDdent 
adjective  clauses,  being  introduced  by  to^A  (referring  to  the  thougfat  as  a 
whole),  a  relative  pronoun  (ber  or  melc^er),  or  a  relative  ad  verb  (»ofüt,  &c.),  aze 
often  in  fact  independent  propositions,  as  they  do  not  limit  the  anteoedent, 
but  add  an  independent  thought,  and  may  even  contain  a  coördinate  oon- 
junction :  @te  t)erfpra(^en,  i^m  in  allen  9lcten  bei^njte^n,  iva«  Re  au<6  getrenlut 
au^fu^rten.  9Rtt  bem  notttenbigen  ©elbumtanfc^e  fant  ber  S^ec^fel^nbel  anf,  bct 
ben  9liebet(&nbem  eine  neue  fnti^tbare  £lue((e  be«  (Rett^tum«  eröffnete.  ®ir  na^ata 
ben  WSto^  über  ben  ^vc%,  toobur^f  koit  eine  (Stnnbe  erfparten. 

8.  Word'order,  The  attributive  adjective  clause  usually  has  the  transposed 
word-order,  but  explanatory  clauses  which  are  not  introduced  by  a  connective 
have  normal  word-order :  3)er  Und(ü(fli(^e  —  tt  )oat  (S^atiUon  —  flammeitc  M 
einen  Slugenbli«!  mit  ^nben  unb  Sügen  an  ba«  ®e{tm«  (C.  F.  Meyer). 

Object  Clause. 

272.  Object  clauses  are  divided  into  genüive,  cUitive,  iiccusatiot, 
and  preposiiional  phrase  (representing  a  noun  govemed  by  a  prep.) 
clauses : 

A.  Genitive  clause.  The  genitive  clause  is  usually  introduced 
by  ba$  (see  240.  a),  and  the  interrogatives  rta^,  ob,  mt,  &c.,  and 
can  be  used  to  replace  any  gen.,  whether  it  be  the  object  of  a 
verb  or  an  adjective :  ^ä)  erinnere  mi<^  ni<^t^  baf  i^  bted  gefagt  ^abc 
(=  biefer  Iffiorte).  S)er  $räge  ifi  nid^t  n>trt^  bag  man  t^n  unterftü^e.  ^ 
erinnere  mi<^  ni^t  mel^r  genau,  oB  er  flti^  biefeS  fü^arfen  9(udbru(fd  6ebiente. 

a,  Mood.  The  mood  is  usually  indic,  but,  as  in  the  following  sentences, 
the  subjunctive  of  indirect  discourse  or  indirect  question,  and  the  potential 
subjunctive,  may  be  used :  i^arC  V.  von  Spanien  fonnte  ft(^  rühmen,  bie  ^nse 
grl^e  (subj.  of  indirect  discourse)  in  feinem  loeiten  (Reiche  nii^t  unter.  (St  n»x 
ungetoig,  too  er  mr^v  9lnfr^en  l^dtte  (unreal  potential  form  of  the  subj.  of  indirect 
question),  ob  in  bem  9r(b,  ob  in  bem  i^abinette.  (Sr  n>ar  ni(^t  gewig,  ob  et  e4  tna 
fönnte  (same  kind  of  subj.  as  in  the  preceding  sentence).  3(^  etinnete  nrii^ 
ni(^t,  bag  i(^  i^m  einen  93efu^  gema(^t  ^ätte  (unreal  potential ;  very  common  after 
a  negative  proposition). 

b,  Tense,  The  idiomatic  use  of  tenses  in  indirect  discourse  demands 
especial  care,  and  hence  this  subject  has  been  described  at  length  in  artide 

171.2. 

c,  When  the  thought  or  feeling  of  some  one  is  reported  indirecdy  bof  is 
often  dropped,  and  the  subordinate  clause  has  the  oider  of  a  prindpal  pro- 
position, as  in  the  first  sentence  in  o,  above.  The  use  of  bap  is  regulated  by 
the  principle  described  in  Cf,  below. 

d*  Abridgment,  Those  clauses  which  are  introduced  by  ba§  may  be 
replaced  by  the  infinitive  construction,  provided  the  subject  of  the  clause  is 
identical  with  the  subject  or  object  of  the  principal  proposition:   3^  ^ 
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ni^t  tDtrt,  baf  id^  biv  bte  ©^u^riemcn  anfCöfe;  or  3(i^  Bin  nid^t  toert,  bit  bte 
©^u^riemen  aufgulöfen.  3<(  ctinnetr  mt((  nic^t,  bag  i4  i^  einen  ^rfu4  grata^t 
^be  or  ^ätte  (see  o,  above,  last  sentence) ;  or  34  erinnere  mt((  ni^t,  i^m  einen 
^efu^  gemalt  gu  ^ben. 

B.  Dative  Clause.  This  dative  clause  is  the  expansion  of  a  noun 
or  adjective-substantive,  which  is  the  dat.  object  of  a  verb  or  ad* 
jective:  9Ber  feinen  0tat  annimmt  (=  bem  (^igenflnnigen),  bem  fanu  nid^t 
geholfen  werben.  They  are  usually  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun 
or  adverb :  9Ber  jlti^  nid^t  nati^  ber  iDed e  fhecf t,  bem  bleiben  bie  i^ii^e  un« 
Bebedt. 

a.  There  are  few  dat.  clauses  which  do  not  have  in  the  principal  propo- 
sition  a  demonstrative  or  other  pronominal  adjective  in  the  dat.  referring  to 
the  Contents  of  the  subordinate  clause.  Only  when  the  relative  itself  is  in 
the  dat.,  can  the  demon.  be  dropped :  Der  Strjt  ^ilft,  mem  er  Reifen  fann. 

b.  Mood,  The  mood  is  usually  indic,  but  sometimes  the  subjunctive, 
especially  the  concessive  (168.  I.  2.  A)  subjunctive,  is  used :  Ohrnmemte^r 
ent^üKe  batf  ©e^eimniö,  taxm  e6  au(!^  fei. 

c.  AbridgmenL  Such  clauses  may  often  be  clumsily  abridged  by  substi- 
tuting  an  adjective  or  participial  Substantive  with  its  modifiers  for  the  clause 
form.  Thus  the  sentence  in  B,  above,  becomes  ^em  {t(^  nt(^t  na(b  ber  ^ede 
©tredenben  bleiben  bie  Sü§e  unbebecft. 

C.  Accusative  Clause.  The  accusative  clause  is  the  expansion  of 
a  noun  in  the  acc,  object  of  some  verb  or  adjective :  3d;  n?eip  nii^t, 
wo  er  fiÄ  befinbet  (=  ben  Ort  feinet  gegenwärtigen  5lufent^alt8).  After 
verbs  which  govern  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person  and  one  of 
the  thing,  either  the  object  of  the  person  or  the  object  of  the  thing 
may  be  replaced  by  a  clause:  £e^re,  bie  bir  folgen  wollen  (=beine 
Sünger),  beine  ilBege.  Se^re  mic^,  maü  bu  )7on  il^m  gelernt  ](|a{t  (=  bie 
ijon  i^m  empfangene  SBitTenfd^nft).  Accusative  clauses  are  usually  intro- 
duced by  ba§,  sometimes  after  verbs  oi  perceiving  and  relaiing  by 
)uie  =  bag,  often  by  relative  pronouns  and  ad  verbs,  and  in  indirect 
questions  by  the  interrogative  particles  ob,  wann,  wo,  wie,  warum, 
weg^alb,  &c.,  or  the  interrogative  pronouns :  SBIr  öerfldfeerten  tl^m,  bap 
wir  bereit  feien,  t^m  ju  Reifen.  3d^  fa^,  wie  (=  ba^)  er  auf  unb  at^ing. 
9Bad  «^änbe  bauten,  fönnen  «^änbe  {lürjen.  3d^  will  bod^  fe^en,  wie  (here 
interrog.  particle  used  to  introduce  an  indirect  question)  e3  ablaufen 
wirb,  (^r  fragte,  wegl^alb  t^  nic^t  gekommen  fei  (direct :  ^d^alb  flnb  @te 
nic^t  gefommen). 

a,  Often  the  neut.  e^,  eineö,  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  principal 
proposition  serves  as  an  anticipative  object  pointing  to  the  foUowing  sub- 
ordinate clause,  which  as  an  appositive  explains  it,  and  is  in  fact  the  real 
object :  3c^  vxci^^'^  unb  ict(l'6  ni(!^t  glauben,  bag  mi(^  ber  9)?ar  verlaffen  fann  (Schiller), 
3(b  koeig  ed,  bag  er  ni(^t  SBort  balt.  Sagt  mir  nur  eintf:  ob  er  im  S9ann  ifl 
(Hauptmann's  Der  arme  Heinrich^  2,  i).  (Sined  nur  entbehr'  vii  mit  i^ummer: 
bag  i(^  nicbt  me^r  vom  früf^cflen  SDtor^en  |  für  i^n  f(^affen  barf  (Fulda's  Der  Talis» 
man,  2,  4).    !Den  fc^rrcft  ber  S9erg  nt^t.  »er  auf  i^m  geboren. 

b,  AttracUan,  Here  and  elsewhere  in  Substantive  clauses  a  relative  is 
sometimes  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  preceding  demonstrative,  which  is 
then,  however,  always  understood  and  never  fonnally  expressed :  @ie  eilt 
bur(^  ben  ^cf  üum  Xoredgang,  bem  ÜBanberer  gu  bieten  @(^u^  unb  fRafl,  nnb  [ben,] 
n>en'0  (for  wer  ti)  auc^  fei,  gu  toärmen  unb  \\\  laben  (Redwitz*s  Amaranth). 

Sometimesy  especially  in  early  K.H.G^  and  still  in  the  language  of  the 
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common  people,  the  opposite  construction  is  found,  namdy,  a  noon  er 
pronoun  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  a  foUowing  relative:  Öin  Jtonig  |  bcr 
bie  Sinnen  tren)U(^  (treulich)  richtet  |  M  t^ron  tpirb  ctt>i^(i(^  Ufitfftn  (Pxoverbs 
xxix.  14). 

c,  If  several  consecutive  subject  or  accusative  clauses  have  the  saxoe 
relative  in  common  it  need  only  be  used  once,  when  the  relative  is  in  the 
Game  case  in  the  difTerent  clauses.  If  the  relative  is  in  difTerent  cases  in  the 
different  clauses  it  should  be  repeated.  If,  however,  the  relative  should 
happen  to  have  the  same  form  for  two  different  cases,  usage  differs  scMne- 
what  according  to  the  meaning.  The  relative  is  used  but  once  when  it  is 
desired  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  oneness  and  identity,  and  is  repeated  to 
make  prominent  the  idea  of  Separation :  Satf  gcfc^ie^t  unb  i^  mö^t  l^inbem  Unn 
(Lessing).  3efet  biet'  xA  bir  aiit^  an,  toad  i(^  bin  unb  toai  i^  ^be  (Hebbel's 
Maria  Magdalena^  2,  5).  The  latter  sentence  represents  the  offering  as  a 
double  one,  but  if  we  should  desire  to  represent  here  life  and  material  wcalth 
as  one  single  offering  we  could  say :  Sej^t  biet'  ic^  bir  aUe4  an,  loai  id^  Hn  unb 
()abc.  Unb  ttnid  n^ir  flnb  unb  ^aben,  ^at  in  i^m  (i.  e.  brat  (S^riflcntum)  feine  äBmjci 
unb  J^raft  (Spielhagen's  Was  will  das  werden^  I,  chap.  ix). 

d.  Mood,  The  mood  is  usually  indicative,  but  the  subjunctive  of  indsreU 
discourse  and  indirect  question  is  frequently  found. 

^.  Tense,  The  idiomatic  use  of  tenses  in  indirect  discourse  demands 
especial  care,  and  hence  this  subject  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  17L  3. 

y,  When  the  thought  or  feeling  of  some  one  is  reported  indirectly  bap  is 
onen  dropped,  and  the  subordinate  clause  has  the  order  of  the  principal 
proposition :  %\ä^tt  behauptet,  bet  Stenfc^  fonne,  VNii  er  n>o((e,  unb  Yotnn  er  faae,  er 
fönne  nic^t,  fo  tvcUe  er  ni(^t.  IDen  93ra(fmburg  fcUtrfl  bu  in  (S^ren  f)alUn,  fag'  icH  bic 
(Goethe's  Epnont,  3).  3c^  fürd^te,  i(^  fade.  As  in  269.  i.  c  the  ba|  should  not 
be  omitted  if  it  isnecessary  to  make  the  thought  clear,  i.e.  to  indicate  the 
oneness  of  the  words  in  the  object  clause  and  maintain  its  integrity  «s 
a  distinct  grammatical  element  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  elements  in 
the  sentence :  ^ie  (Srfal^rung  beivted,ba§  bie  r6mif(^e  @)^mma(^te  trc|^  if^rtr  fc^nboi 
loferm  i^ügung  (^egen  ^\)XX^(A  jufammrn^ieU  U)ie  eine  !D?auer  and  Seifen  jliicfen  (Momm- 
sen's  Römische  Geschichte^  III,  chap.  i).  If  the  baf  were  omitted  in  this 
sentence  it  would  bring  bie  römifc^e  ^i)mma(l^ie  next  to  the  verb,  which  might 
at  the  first  glance  lead  us  to  seek  for  a  grammatical  relation  between  these 
two  elements  instead  of  connecting  the  noun  with  the  words  that  follow^ 
The  same  principle  is  also  observed  in  English.  Where  ambiguity  would  not 
arise  the  ba^  is  naturally  dropped  in  German  in  forceful  language  or  a  lively 
style.  According  to  284. 1. 3.  a  the  transposed  word-order  presents  the  idea 
dispassionately  as  a  compact  unit  and  hence  is  less  suited  to  a  lively  style 
than  is  the  word-order  of  the  principal  proposition  which  admits  of  greater 
freedom  in  directing  the  attention  to  particular  words  and  placing  them 
according  to  their  logical  importance  or  emotional  value. 

The  connective  is  always  omitted  in  direct  quotations:  2)a0  iBotf  tief:  (S9 
lebe  bet  »t^aifer. 

g.  Abridgment  An  acc.  clause  can  be  abridged  only  when  its  subject  xs 
identical  with  the  subject  or  object  (expressed  or  understood)  of  the  principal 
proposition.  The  clause  may  then  be  abridged  to  a  single  noun  or  to  an  infin. 
with  \xi :  3(^  rate  3^nen,  bag  @ie  oorflc^tig  feien ;  or  3(^  rate  3^nen  S3or|t<^t ;  or 
3(^  täte  3i^nen,  i»orfi(|ttß  gu  fein. 

X.  The  principal  proposition  is  often  suppressed  so  that  the  subordinate 
clause  becomes  the  bearer  of  the  thought :  Saura — bag  bad  iMnb  nnr  xx^X,  tci^t 
»ad  ®uted  befommt  (Wildenbruch*s  Der  unsterbliche  Felix,  3,  7)  Laura,  see  to 
it  that,  or  I  desire  that,  &c.    See  also  168.  I.A. 

D.  Preposittoncd  Phrase  Clause.  This  clause  is  the  expansion  of 
a  prepositional  object:  S)ie  Sltem  rrfreuen  {Ic^  baritBer,  ba|  \\x% 
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Jtinber  8fortfd&tltte  mai^^en  (=  frier  Me  8fwrtf(!^titte  listet  JKnber).  This 
clause  is  introduced  by  ^f  (see  240.  a),  oh,  and  the  relative  and 
interrogative  pronouns^  or  the  relative  or  interrogative  adverbs 
tcomtt,  &c.  (£d  Bleibt  haUi,  baf  tt>ir  reifen.  (Ed  ft^t  t)itl  baran^  baf  iäf 
jufirteben  fein  fönnte.  &  ijjt  bafür  geforgt,  ba§  bie  Säume  ni^t  in  ben 
«Fimmel  warfen.  06  bu  ber  Hügjte  feift,  baran  i^  wenig  gelegen.  ®d  fel^Ite 
t^m  baju^  ba^  er  ein  ©taatdmann  ^ätte  fein  ttnnen,  ber  f^arfe,  Üare  fSM  in 
bie  3uhtnft.  This  clause  is  in  colloquial  language  also  introduced 
by  n?ei( :  S)ad  fommt  ba^9on,  «^err  gförfler,  n?eil  xä^  ^||er  ^Totengräber  geivefen 
bin  (Baumbach's  Das  Habichts/raidein,  III). 

a.  In  the  principal  proposition  tbefe  is  usually  a  demon.  adverb,  barüBer, 
jbafür,  &c.y  pointing  to  the  foUowing  clause.  If  the  subordinate  clause  pre- 
cedes,  either  a  demon.  adverb  or  pronoun  can  stand  in  the  principal  clause : 
9Ba«  biefcc  Seuge  beim  er^m  fBnffii  ganj  llng(aubU(^f^  angegeben  $atte,  auf  bem  (or 
ba'rauf )  bcfianb  er  {ej^t. 

d.  Mood.  The  mood  is  nsoally  indic.,  but  various  forms  of  the  Optative 
and  the  potential  subjunctive  are  also  used :  9l((e  neten  il^m  bagu,  baf  er  ba6 
Unit  tro(  ber  bamit  )>erb«nbeRcn  ^c^tengfeiten  annehme.  (Sr  benft  barubet  no^r  koi< 
er  fmrtfomme. 

r.  If  the  clause  is  introduced  by  bafi,  it  is  more  often  abridged  to  an  infin. 
with  }u  when  the  subject  of  the  principal  proposition  and  that  of  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  are  identical,  and  sometixnes  when  the  subiects  are  not 
identical,  provided  no  ambiguity  may  arise :  (5r  ^at  bie  gröf  te  Suu  bagu,  nntf  auf 
unferer  fRetfe  ju  begleite».  In  the  Hterature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
period  xlxx  gu  is  preferred  here  to  the  simple  )tt  when  it  is  desired  to  emphasize 
the  idea  of  a  purpose,  end,  result :  Um  ba6  fertig  )»  |tt<^<^»  bajn  geb^  no^ 
Arbeit,  d«  fe^U  mir  nur  an  mir,  um  re(^t  be^tücft  gu  fein  (Goethe).  $ompe|u0 
fe^tte  feine  S9ebingung  rem,  na(^  ber  i^rone  gu  greifen  ql\a  bie  erfle  9on  afCen :  ber  eigene 
fönigli(^e  ÜRut  (Mommsen's  Römische  GesckickU^  V,  chap.  3).  ($0  gehörte  bie 
gange  Unab^ngigfeit  nnb  Energie ...  ber  ^ergogin  bagu,  um  ni(^t  an  bem  Unter« 
nehmen  gu  f(^eitem  (Rodenberg).  (Btf  fe^tte  i^m,  um  Staatsmann  gn  fein,  ber  fc^arfe, 
nare  S9(i(f  in  bie  Suhinft  (Dürckheim).  ^nA  SD^inifterium  Befaf  ni^t  bie  netigt 
JTübnl^eit,  um  ben  JTöntg  9on  feinem  (Sigen^nu  abgutoenben  (id.).  IDer  fotgenbe  %9i^ 
tt>nrbe  benüj^t,  um  bie  ^tabt  fennen  gu  lernen  (id.).  The  um  gu  here  is  used 
instead  of  the  older  constmction  with  simple  gu,  as  the  infinitive  with  gu 
18  employed  so  often  as  a  nominative,  genitive,  or  accusative  that  it  no 
longer  conveys  vividly  the  idea  of  a  prepositional  object  indicating  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  activity,  or  the  idea  of  a  purpose,  end.  The  history  of  this 
constmction  is  given  more  fuUy  in  281.  b,  Note»  Grammarians  do  not 
endorse  unreservedly  this  use  of  um  gu  instead  of  gu. 

Adverbial  Clause«. 

273.  I.  An  adverbial  clause  is  the  expansion  of  an  adverbial 
element  into  the  fuU  form  of  a  proposition  with  its  own  subject  and 
predicate:  ®iege  ben  ®aum,  fo  lange  er  no(3^  Jung  ifl  (=  frü^,  or  in 
feiner  Sugenb). 

a.  The  adverbial  clause  is  introduced  by  a  subordinate  conjunc- 
tion  (füll  list  of  them  in  288.  3).  In  the  principal  proposition  a 
demon.  adverb  often  points  to  the  adverbial  clause :  Sio  biel  Wcji 
[ifll  ba  ifl  ^\t\  ©Ratten. 

0,  The  mood  and  tense  of  the  adverbial  clause  are  subject  to  the 
general  rules  for  mood  and  tense« 
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c.  Adverbial  clauses  may  oflen  be  abridged,  espedally  vehen  tfae 
subject  of  the  principal  proposition  and  that  of  the  subordinate 
clause  are  identical.  The  abridged  form  is  either  that  of  an  infin. 
phrase,  or  an  appositive  noun,  adj.  or  participle :  S)er  J(na(e  ^nch 
bte  @(^ulf,  bamit  et  fiti^  nü^nd^e  Jtenntniffe  erwetSe;  or  um  fi^ 
nü^Ii^e  Jtenntniffe  ju  etn?er6etu  D6glfi(!^  er  @ieger  war;  or 
CBgletti^  ®ieger,  mu^te  er  boti^  baS  @^Ia(!^tfe(b  räumen.  SEBetI  er  txaul 
unb  elenb  n^ar;  or  Jtranf  unb  etenb^  feinte  er  fl0  nac^  bent  Ztitt. 
aBenn  fte  ju  iveit  getrieben  »irb,  or  3u  »eit  getrieben,  s^erfie^ 
bie  Strenge  i^red  n^ifen  ßn^edd.  SBdl^renb  ic^  ba0  bei  mir  backte; 
or  S)ied  bei  mir  benfenb,  fti^Iief  iti^  ein. 

Note.  ThU  adverbial  apposition  is  espedally  freqnent  in  case  of  a  nibstaiitiTC 
preceded  by  the  conjnnction  ald.  Snch  a  nonn  may  be  nsed  instead  of  a  danae  to 
express  the  followin(|[  adverbial  relations:  i.  Time :  Cicero  entbecfte  a(€  itonfnlbte  S(e$ 
f^kDÖrung  bed  ^atiltna.  a.  Manner :  (Sc  (eBte  qlU  (S^rtft.  3.  D^ree  (containin;^  a 
restriction) :  9l(^  (in  so  far  as)  Xier  gehört  bec  WttnSA  ber  Ch:be  an.  alk  ®nft  euer 
l^öbertn  9De(t.  4.  Cause  or  reason :  ^U  tttutt  IDtener  tooKtc  nn^  3ofc)>b  ni^t  Mt» 
laffm.  5.  Condition :  SQ3er  bir  ald  ffreunb  ni^t  nü^en  fann,  fann  aU  Srinb  bir 
f(baben.  6.  Concession :  $((f  $(nf&ttger  be(fanbelt  er  bie  ®a<be  bo<^  mit  9)leiflcif4aft 
7.  Purpose  or  end;  (Sc  gog  feinen  ffrcunb  öl«  SRitatbeiter  beran.  Willomitzer  in  liis 
Deutsche  Grammaiikf  p.  163,  from  whidi  the  preceding  bas  been  taken  almotf 
literally,  adds  one  more  relation,  that  of  attendant  drcumstanoe,  vhich  might  be 
indnded  under  the  head  of  manner :  (Sc  ^anb  mit  aU  treuer  OtatgcBer  gur  Seite. 

2.  Adverbial  clauses  are  subdivided  into  classes  corresponding 
to  those  of  adverbial  elements — clauses  oi  place,  time,  mamter, 
degree,  cause,  condüion,  concession,  purpose  or  end,  tneans,  maieriaL 

Clause  of  Place. 

974.  A  clause  of  place  indicates  the  place  where  the  actionof  the 
principal  verb  occurs  (for  conjunctions  see  238. 3.  A) :  Sticht  itberoH 
»0  aßaffer  ifl,  flnb  grrbfc^e ;  aber  n?o  man  Sröf^e  l^ort,  ift  SBaffer.  ^tfyx  ber 
befruti^tenbe  {Regen  fhbmt,  (ba^er)  flürjt  au^  ber  ber^eerenbe  Sli^flra^L  VMfOi 
ba0  S^riflentum  brang,  ba  erlofti^en  bor  il^m  aOe  £ei(^enbr&nbe.  S>ort^ 
n?enbet  euti^,  bon  »annen  alle  «Silfe  fommt  (Uhland).  8B0I  bem  |  ber  nt^t 
wanbelt  im  {Rat  ber  ©otlofen  |  SRoc^  tritt  auf  ben  aBeg  ber  Sünber  |  9^ 
fl^t  ba  bie  @t>5tter  fl^n  (Ps.  i.  i). 

a,  The  demonstratives  ba,  bort,  baber,  boctbec,  babin,  boctbin  oflen  stand  in  tbe 
principal  proposition,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  above  examples. 

b,  The  mood  in  these  danses  is  usually  tbe  indicative,  but  the  sabjunctnre 
of  a  hbtorical  tense  is  not  infrequent ;  see  169. 2. 1. 

c,  Abridgment»  These  clauses  cannot  usually  be  abridged,  eaxept  some- 
times  by  substitutine  a  simple  adverb :  ^o^xn  i(b  blicfe,  (or  ÜberaO)  rtbffl  bi 
mit  SBobltat  mir  itnb  mit  gn  (Seume). 

Clause  of  Time, 

276.  A  temporal  clause  limits  the  time  of  the  action  of  the 
principal  verb,  which  is  thus  represented  as  taking  place  simul* 
taneously  with,  or  before,  or  afler  that  of  the  temporal  clause  {fkx 
conjunctions  see  288.  3.  B) :  3(^  erf<^raf,  al0  i<^  i^n  fa^.    Cd  fc^liefit 
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(historical  present)  fld^  leintet  i^m  unb  al0  er  fld^  unmenbet,  um  bon  bfm 
®^lw§cr  2(u6(unft  i\\  erl^alten,  »eifl  i^n  bicf«  mit  l^ö^nifc^en  SBorten  ^inrteg 
(E.  Martinas  Wolframs  von  Eschenbach  Parzival,  II,  p.  xxiiij.  SBo0 
voix  gemeinhin  (Sf)xt  nennen^  bad  ifi  »o^I  ni(^td  n^eiter  ald  ber  @<^atten,  ben 
»ir  werfen,  wenn  bie  Sonne  ber  öffentli^en  Qld^tung  unö  befc^eint  (Suder- 
mann's  Die  Ehre,  2,  11).  SBenn  flti^  ber  9Btnter  näl^ert,  berlaffen  und  bie 
Sufl^^et-  äBenn  ®te  fertig  {inb,  mö<3^te  td^  gern  mit  3^nen  f)}re(^en.  %6), 
ha  iä}  irrte,  l&att*  \äf  biel  ©efrielen,  ba  id^  bi(^  (bie  SBalirl^eit)  fenne,  bin  id^ 
fafl  aQetn  (Goethe).  S)ad  Sifen  muf  gefd^miebet  werben,  weit  (now 
wäl^renb  or  inbeni)  ed  gttil^t  (Schiller).  Solange  bie  Stationen  ein  gefoUi» 
berted  S)a[ein  fü^en,  wirb  ed  Streitigfeiten  ge6en,  weld^e  nur  mit  ben  SBafen 
gef^IidS;tet  werben  !5nnen(Moltke).  SDIan  fann  meifl  fo  lange  nid^t  genügenb 
über  eine  Xat  urteilen,  a(d  man  bie  93eireggrünbe  baju  nid^t  fennt.     3^r 

%n^ang wirb  nid^t  e^e  (now  usually  e^er)  ju  bänbigen  fein,  bis  wir  fle 

t)or  ben  9(ugen  ber  SBelt  ju  ntd^te  gemad^t ....  l^aben  (Goethe's  Göiz,  3,  i). 
9lid^t  el^er,  aM  bM  (after  nid^t  t\)tx  more  common  than  simple  bid)  er  fle 
t)on  Seinbünjien  taumeln  ^af),  gab  er  i^nen  bie  S^rift  gur  Unterjeid^nung 
(Schiller).  SD^an  mu^  nid^t  e^er  fliegen  wollen,  ald  bid  einem  bie  griügel 
gewad^fen  ftnb.  Sr  fam  bem  Jtonig  mit  ^nerSietungen  beS  gfriebend  entgegen, 
weld^e  aber  bloS  baju  bienen  fodten,  ben  Sauf  feiner  SBafen  fo  lange,  bid  «^ülfe 
l^erbei  fäme,  ju  bergögern  (Schiller).  Sie  gelobten  einanber,  fic^  ni^t  ju 
unterwerfen,  hi^  ni(^t  (see  223.  XI.  B.  a.  (3))  ber  unterfle  Stein  ju  oberfl 
gefommen  wäre  (Ranke's  Z>.  Gesch.  im  Z.  d.  R,,  IV,  538).  3d(^  iin  wie 
ber  fie^rling  beim  Jtonbitor  gewefen,  ben  man  Sudermtg  nafc^n  läf  t,  bid  bafi 
er  fld^  ben  SRagen  baran  berbirbt  (Wildenbruch's  I)er  unsterbliche  Felix, 
3,  5).  '0  wirb  feiner  660,  ber  nl^t,  bebor  er'ö  warb,  erfl  gut  gewefen  (Grill- 
parzer).  3Ran  pflegt  in  einem  wid^tigen  SBerfe  ju  bl&ttern,  el^e  man  ed 
ernfllid^  ju  lefen  anfängt  (Lessing).  Sie  ift  fo  befc^eiben  unb  fo  banfbar,  fie 
|iat  gefagt,  fle  fönnte  feinen  SBiffen  gu  fl<^  nehmen,  e^e  fle  ni<^t  (228.  XI.  B. 
a.  (3))  bem  «^aud^erm,  ber  fle  fo  gütig  aufgenommen,  gebanft  ^ätte  (Wilden* 
bruch's  Der  unsterbliche  Felix,  3,  6). 

a.  Sometimes  the  clause  which  deiines  the  time  of  the  principal  action 
assumes  the  form  of  the  principal  proposition,  while  the  principal  proposition 
takes  on  the  form  of  the  temporal  clause :  fflid^t  foBaib  batte  et  Seit  getoonnrn, 
fi^  )u  Vfrf(^an|en,  a(d  er  von  fpanif(^rn  (Reitern  überfaUen  tonrbt  No  sooner  had  he 
found  time  to  intrench  himself  than  he  was  attacked  by  Spanish  cavalry. 
^amn  batte  er  mi(^  erblicft,  aU  er  laut  auff(brie.  (Si  f^lug  eben  §ioö(f  U^r,  aU 
man  ))lc^i^  einen  @(!^u$  b^rte.  Such  temporal  clauses  aa  in  English  announce 
some  unexpected  or  important  event. 

d,  The  indicative  and  subjunctive  are  employed  according  to  the  ruies 
generally  observed  for  their  use ;  see  169. 2. 1.  After  the  conj.  h\A  notice 
that  the  verb  depending  upon  a  verb  in  a  historical  tense  is  in  the  subjunc- 
tive, to  indicate  the  continuance  of  an  action  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the 
future  with  doubtful  result :  Sie  looflten  audf)arren,  bitf  ber  (Sntfa|^  fäme  They 
desired  to  wait  tili  relief  might  come.  The  subjunctive  is  usually  in  a 
historical  tense,  but  occasionally  the  subjunctive  of  a  principal  tense  is  found 
in  accordance  with  older  usage ;  see  168. 1. 2.  B.  (3) ).  If  the  governing  verb 
is  in  a  principal  tense  the  dependent  verb  is  in  the  indicative,  although  the 
subjunctive  was  common  here  in  early  N.H.G. :  Sie  looüen  loarten,  bii  ber 
(Sntfal^  fomtnt.  3(^  u>ill  ba6  S(^n>ett  biuber  (bintrr)  fie  fd^tcfen  |  hii  bad  (bag)  aud 
mit  inen  (i^nen)  fev  (fei)  —  Jeremiah  Ll  16«    The  use  of  the  indic«  after  a 
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principal  tense  here  shows  that  the  tendency  at  present  is  to  look  at  tlie 
action  as  actually  completed,  while  in  earlier  periods  it  was  regazded  as 
only  contemplated  or  desired. 

c.  Abridgment,  These  claoses  can  usually  be  abridged  only  wben  their 
subject  is  identical  with  that  of  the  principal  propK>sition.  The  clause  tben 
may  become  a  participle,  adjective,  or  Substantive  appositive :  SBeBB  et 
faum  finer  <8rfa^r  entronnen  \%  or  Jtannt  einer  (iefa^r  entroKsea, 
tlürgt  er  jt^  in  bie  andere.  3>af  er  in  ben  ©i^ungen,  toenn  ie^nfa  bcr  ft^fHmmg 
wA  bent  leichten  @(^(ummer  geioeÄ,  gn  fagen  pflegte  (Bismarck).  %\t  er  aim  to«t, 
or  9rm,  ^att'  er  %^  no(^  fatt  gegrffen;  feitbem  er  rei(^  geioorbea,  or  6Kai|, 
hungert  er  Bei  ^tbent  CW^n*  Unb  fo  faf  er  (,  na(^bem  er)  eine  %n^t  (gcttorbcn),  ciaci 
SRorgen«  ba  (Schiller). 

Sometimes  when  the  temporal  clause  has  a  difTerent  subject  from  that  of 
the  principal  proposition  it  can  be  abridged,  but  only  by  substitutin^  a  prqi. 
phrase  for  the  clause :  SGBenn  bie  9lot  am  größten  tfl,  fo  i^  ($ottc<  ^ttfe  am  Köd^ci, 
or  3n  ber  gröften  9U>t  i^  ®otte0  ^üft  am  ndi^^en. 

Clause  of  Manner. 

276.  A  clause  of  manner  describes  the  manner  of  the  action  of 
the  principal  verb.  This  clause  may  define  the  action  in  each  of 
the  diree  foUowing  ways : 

A.  The  action  of  the  principal  verb  is  compaied  with  that  in  the  snb- 
ordinate  clause.  The  clause  is  introduced  by  the  coxnunctions  enumeiatied 
in  298. 3.  C.  a.  In  289  these  conjunctions  are  treated  at  length,  wfaerc  also 
illustrative  sentences  are  given  which  show  the  use  of  the  moods.  For  moods 
^ee  also  168.  IL  B.  a,  b  and  169. 2.  B.  a,  b. 

^  B.  The  action  of  the  principal  verb  is  accompanied  by  some  attendant 
circumstance  which  is  contained  in  the  subordinate  clause.  The  daase  is 
then  introduced  by  inbem :  3nbem  er  flc^  mit  bem  9iü(fen  an  ben  Sannt  lehnte, 
«erteibi^te  er  {i(^  tapfer  ge^en  bie  an  3a^i  überlegenen  ffetnbe.  IDa«  Sier  joj  ji^ 
guräcf ,  tnbem  e^  mi(^  fbrttoä^renb  nnvettoanbt  anUtcfte.  Instead  of  a  danse  intio* 
duced  by  inbem  we  ölten  find  the  accusative  absolute  constmction  here  ;  see 
266.B.i.(i). 

o.  The  clause  may  be  abridged  by  substituting  a  partidple  for  the  daose 
form,  provided  the  subject  of  the  clause  and  that  of  tue  principal  proposition 
are  identical :  (Sr  grügte,  inbem  er  ftc^  tief  ))erbengte,or  fi^  tief  oerbengenb. 
A  prepositional  phrase  may  often  take  the  place  of  the  clause ;  (Sin  gtö^crtc 
^anfe  marfc^ierte  m  ber  fRt^tnng  ber  JtfojIenoieiFe,  um,  mit  Sßetmeibuag  etnei 
®efe(^te0  (» inbem  et  ein  ®efe(^t  \Mrmieb),  bie  bort  fi(^  «crfammelnbea  anbcnt  6Httfr 
lur  ®eite  jn  locfen  (Riehrs  Der  Dachs  auf  LjUktmess),  Unter  ^ftigcm  ISßciacs 
(or  l^ia  tueinenb)  brücfte  er  mir  bie  ^nb. 

C.  Tne  action  of  the  principal  verb  is  foUowed  by  a  result  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  subordinate  clause  (for  conjunctions  see  288. 3.  C.  ^ ;  for  ^ 
origin  of  the  bag  clause  see  27L I).  Exs. :  ^nbie  aud^  im  IBerborgenen  fo,  ba|  H 
jebermonn  fefjen  fönnte.  <5t  fvrac^  mit  folc^en  ®eberben,  bag  aüe«  (everybody)  (a(^. 
!Die  Seinbe  ^ben  berarttge  SDtagregeln  getroffen,  bag  {ebcr  Oiit(f)ttg  namc^lu!^  »Ntb. 
2Da0  Sßerl^ltni^  toar  ni(^t  berart  or  ber  (see  271. 1)  firt,  bag  e«  äo^nna  groge  8cr« 
lejjenVit  vemrfa(!^t  (atte.  (5r  ^t  einen  (see  27L I)  (S^arafter,  bag  man  jt4  «^n  i^ 
itif^t^  ®nte0  verfemen  fann.  Sßie  viele  (Sltem  ge^en  bem  9)ergnügea  na(^,  anftatt  bag 
fie  für  bie  (Krj^ir^nng  i^rer  i^inber  forgen  1  (h  erfocht  einen  gtdngenben  Sieg,  o^ne  bag 
er  vie(  S^enfd^enleben  geopfert  l^atte.  3d^  ^be  feiten  gef(^(afen,  bag  i^  ni(^t  getränmt 
^&tte.  34  ^^^<  ^^  ^^n  SBerlnft  ni^t  mel^r,  gef(^)oeige  bag  i^  benfdbcn  gegen  beinia 
trüber  ertoä^ncn  foHte. 

Instead  of  fo,  fotc^,  berartig,  ein,  brr  in  the  principal  proposition  comspondiog 
to  the  bag  of  the  subordinate  clause  we  may  have  a  question ;  see  288. 5.  C  c 
We  sometimes  find  a  simple  bag  clause  without  any  conesponding  ward  or 
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question  in  the  t>rincipal  proposition :  Unb  nun  etfftngt  mein  Sßunbergiccf mfptet  | 
in  fü$m,  brunftig  fügen  £o<felautm,  |  bag  {rbc  Srufl  crf(^(ud^it  vor  n>tV^  ^uf^ 
(Hauptmann's  Versunkene  Glocke^  Act  iii,  IL  1573-5). 

a,  The  mood  of  the  clause  is  indic.  if  it  is  desired  to  represent  the 
Statement  as  a  result  that  has  been  actually  attained,  but  the  subjunctive 
to  indicate  that  the  Statement  is  merely  conceived  of  as  possible,  improb- 
able,  doubtfui,  or  impossible. 

b,  AbridgmenL  Clauses  introduced  by  anfiatt  baf  and  o^ne  bag  may^  be 
abridged  to  the  infin.  construction  if  the  subject  of  the  clause  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  principal  proposition  :  Sie  [((»eigen,  anjiatt  bafi  fie  fi((  befiagen, 
or  anfiatt  ft((  gn  bef lagen.  X\\xA  begegnete  feinem  (Römer,  ebne  ba$  er  i^n  juerfi  gecitügt 
l^ätte,  or  o^ne  ibn  gnerji  }u  grüben.  Clauses  introduced  by  simple  ba$  (with  a 
preceding  fo  ein,  fein,  foi^,  berartig  in  the  principal  proposition)  are  in  recent 
literature  very  often  abridged  to  an  infinitive  with  nm  gu :  9lrijlote(e4  fagt,  bag 
eine  Stabt  fo  gebaut  fein  muffe,  nm  bie  9){enf((en  ingieic^  ft(!(er  unb  gtü(flt((  gn  machen. 
(5€  kväre  ein  9nbü(f,  um  (5nge(  tt>einen  \\\  ma($en  fGoethe's  Götz^  4,  i).  Qtf  ijt, 
nm  ^d^  bie  ^aare  au^guranfen  (Raabe's  Frau  Salome^  chap.  vi)  <«  ^ie  ^rt\)b\X* 
niffe  finb  berart,  bafi  man  fi^  bie  ^are  ausraufen  mc(!(te.  Od  ifl  fein  SGBetter,  nm  no(( 
länger  bier  in  ber  IRai^t  baruber  gn  beratfc^la^en  (id.,  Der  Dräumling^  xxviii).  (59 
toar  re^t  ein  9U(fd^en  (Srbe,  nm  fi^  <iHein  mtt  feinen  ®ebanfen  barin  lu  befinbcn,  unb 
»ieberum  bo((  au((,  nm  f[((  nid^t  aUein  (ier  anfju^tten,  fonbent  fonfi  femanbem  einen 
ÜRttgenui  baran  ^u  vergönnen  (Jensen's  Die  Schatzsucher^  p.  80).  !Do4  toarnm 
meinten  ®ie  vorbin,  bad  fei  fein  ll()ema,  um  e<  mit  mir  )u  erörtern?  (id.,  Die' 
Katze f  p.  99).    See  also  281.  b.  Note. 

Clause  of  Degree. 

277.  Clauses  of  degree  define  the  degree  or  intenstty  of  that 
which  is  predicated  in  the  principal  proposition.  The  degree  can 
be  expressed  in  the  foUowing  ways : — 

I.  It  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  : 

A.  Signifying  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  the  principal  proposition : 

a.  Expressing  a  simple  comparison  (for  conjunctions  see  288. 3.  D.  i.  A.  a) : 
Gr  ijl  ebenfo  geiebrt  M  [er]  befc^eiben  [ifl].  When  the  verb  of  the  clause  is  the 
same  as  that  oif  the  principal  proposition  it  is  usually,  as  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  understood.  See  also  238. 3.  Conceming  the  subjunctive  mood 
here  see  169. 2.  H.  /i. 

b.  Expressing  a  proportion  (for  conjunctions  see  288.  3.  D.  i.  A.  ^) :  3e 
me^r  batf  9l(ter  toäd^fl,  Je  (now  more  commonly  befio  or  nm  fo)  f(^tt>erer  mirb  ba0 
Sorgen  (Günther).  3e  eber,  \t  (still  more  common  than  befio  or  um  fo  in  short, 
pithy  sayings)  lieber  the  sooner,  the  better.  3e  mebr  bu  btd^  ärgerfi,  bejio  (or  nm 
fo,*or  less  commonly  um  beflo)  mel^r  freuen  ßd^  beine  geinbe.  SGQir  fönnen  aber  au^ 
im  ungemeinen  bel^aupten,  um  fo  (instead  of  the  more  common  ie)  me^r  Sorgfalt 
»irb  auf  bie  Erlernung  ber  fünfllic^en  S^Jta^e  t>enoenbet,  um  fo  nä()er  fommt  man 
barin  ber  Sflorm,  namentlich  in  allen  benienigen  fünften,  bie  fic^  fc^riftlid^  firieren  laffen 
(H.  Paul's  Prinzipien  der  Sprachgeschichte^  chap.  xxiii).  ^anad^  einer  tut, 
banad^  e6  il^m  ge^t  (proverb ;  for  word-order  see  288.  B.  d),  3e  na^bem  ber 
Si^eifler  ifl,  toirb  ^vA  bem  Slo(!  ein  !£rog  ober  eine  Stlbfäule.  3e  nad^bem  bte  Urbeit 
ijl,  Vi^iS^  bem  toirb  ber  So^n  fein. 

c.  Expressing  a  restriction  (for  conjunctions  see  288. 3.  D.  i.  A.  c) :  9Ran(!^e 
böfe  %^i  tfl  infofern  gu  entf(!^ulbigen,  al6  fie  ni^t  in  böfer  Slbfid^t  getan  toirb.  ^er  %u 
lehrte  ifl  nur  infofern  ein  ©elebrter,  inwiefern  er  in  ber  ®efel(f(^aft  beamtet  wirb  (Fichte). 
3eber  ^enf(!^  gilt  in  ber  9Belt  nur  fo  Diel,  ald  er  flc^  felbfl  gelten  mac^t.  So  toeit  id^ 
Aber  feine  ^anblung^eife  urteilen  fann,  ^Ite  \^  fie  für  gereift.  The  clause  can  also 
be  introduced  by  u>a0 :  !Der  STlann  arbeitete,  nxid  er  fonnte.  ai$a4  mii^  (ben  s^Borfaü, 
&c.)  anbelangt  or  betrifft,  fo  irrfl  bu  bi^.  Instead  of  a  clause  containing  the 
verbs  (an)betreffen  or  anbelangen  we  often  find  a  prepositional  phrase,  and 
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sometimes  the  absolute  present  paiticiple:  !ßa4  fein  flütt  avibttdffk,  or  n 
Setrf^  or  bettrffd  feinr^  Ultcrd,  or  fein  $l(trc  Betrefntb.  Concemin^  the  sob- 
junctive  mood  here  see  169. 2.  H.  i, 

B.  Following  a  comparative,  anbev,  or  a  negative  pronoim  (for  conjunctkos 
see  288. 3.  D.  i.b)  :  (S0  ifl  f(^t(fü(^ec,  bag  ein  )ärt(t(^cr  (S^araftct  9in%tttbi\dt  bc4 
^totgr«  ^at,  aU  baf  ein  flo()er  von  bet  3ärtU(^feit  fid^  fottretgen  läßt  (Lessing). 
Sßad  fann  i(^  aber  von  ^vigm;«  S3or(efungen  anber«  fa^en,  aU  bag  fte  ntd^  anfi 
getoaltigfle  ergriffen  unb  auf  wein  gange«  lieben  nnb  ^tnbicren  entf(^trbenen  Ginfil 
erlangten  (jTakob  Grimm).  IDenfe  id^  natürlidjf  nic^t  anbete,  al€  S^nen  i^  ttaai 
Vafftert  (Wildenbruch's  Der  unsterbliche  Felix^  4,  i).  JTein  ^Raturcreigni«  Mb 
von  bet  3ttgenb  freubiger  begrüßt  at«  ber  @(^nec  [begrüßt  toirb].  When  the  dause 
has  the  same  verb  as  the  principal  proposition  the  verb  of  the  daase,  as  in 
the  preceding  example,  can  be  understood.    See  also  239.  i. 

a.  In  early  N.H.G.  fein  (see  \2Q*^.e,Note  2)  =  itgenb  ein  any  was  used: 
Denn  ba6  koort  ©otte«  ifi  lebenbig  vnb  frefftig  |  vnb  fi^etffnr  |  benn  fein  gtoeift^ne^ig 
Sf^kvert  (Hebrews  iv.  12).  This  usage  remained  after  a  comparative  np  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  centtuy  and  laterf  but  it  must  have  soon  become 
identified  with  the  negative  fem,  as  it  became  the  custom  quite  early  in 
the  period  under  French  influence  to  use  a  pleonastic  negative  after  % 
comparative.  In  the  classic  period  this  usage  is  still  common,  not  onJy  in 
case  of  fein,  but  of  the  other  negatives  also :  Qd  ging  beffec,  a(0  toir  nid^t  ba^tn 
(Goethe).  The  negative  was  here  added  to  strengthen  the  Statement.  Tbc 
present  Century  has  lost  all  feeling  for  this  once  common  construction. 

2.  Expressing  a  result  (for  conjunctions  -see  288.  3.  D.  2  ;  for  the  origin  of 
the  baß  clause  see  27L I) :  S)ie  £nft  ifl  fo  {lif(,  baß  ba«  fRaufd^n  be«  fttmi 
Sa(!^e0  herüberbringt.  S)ein  SBatet  ifl  no(!^  nic^t  fo  tubig,  baß  er  bie  tägüc^  fts^ 
toefen^eit  eine^  greunbe«  ertragen  fönnte.  (5r  koar  fo  n)ei^  geftimmt,  baß  er  fajl 
getvetnt  \fiXi%  (169. 2.  H.  c).  IDein  ^remer^ven  (city)  —  liegt  ba«  auf  btm  SRcnb, 
baß  bn  batf  attee  nic^t  tveißt?  (Wildenbruch's  Der  unsterbliche  Felix^  i,  5).  3n 
ben  nä(!^flen  gioei  S9tt(^em,  bem  vii.  unb  viii.,  verlieren  ivir  $ar)ival  fafi  vcKig  an«  bes 
fingen,  faum  bag  er  gelegentlich  im  ^intergrunb  auftau(!^t  (£.  Martin's  Wolframs 
von  Eschenbach  Parzival^  H,  p.  xxiv).  ^  l^at  bie  (see  271. 1)  ®etoanbt^t  ia 
{Reben,  baß  niemanb  etf  mit  i^m  aufnehmen  fann.  dr  l^t  eine  (see  271.  i)  @tiaratc; 
baß  man  il^n  überall  im  ®aal  beutli^  l^ören  fann.  C{r  ifl  gn  ftolj,  ^t  baß  er  bicfc 
SBeleibigung  verleiben  fonnte.  S)ie  SRad^ric^ten  lauteten  gu  fc^on,  ald  baß  toir  ße 
Ratten  glauben  ifönnen.  SDteine  @ünbe  tfl  grofer,  ald  baß  fte  mir  fonnte  vergeben 
tverben.  Notice  that  the  force  of  the  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  oltf 
bag  is  negative.  If  the  clause  is  to  have  affirmative  force  the  negadve 
ni^t  must  be  used :  (Sr  benft  )u  ebel,  altf  baß  er  nic^t  bie  SBa^tl^eit  fogte.  A  n^a- 
tive  clause  following  a  negative  proposition  has  affirmative  force.  Sometimes 
the  subordinate  clause  has  affirmative  instead  of  the  usual  negative  fonn : 
@o  f(!^au  bir  betne  @pringebä(^lein  va :  |  ba  ifl  fein  SBdfferlein  fo  bünn  unb  ftetn,  |  H 
tvil(  unb  mug  ind  SDlenfc^enlanb  hinein  (Hauptmann's  Die  versunkene  Glocke^  i). 

We  often  find  a  simple  bag  or  fo  bag  in  the  subordinate  clause  without  any 
corresponding  fo,  ber,  or  ein  in  the  principal  proposition,  so  that  the  result 
is  represented  as  a  result  pure  and  simple  without  the  modal  idea  of  d^ree : 
^Der  ^anjlrtrat  lieg  bie  ^eber  faüen,  bag  auf  bem  vor  ibm  liegenben  ^ogen  ein  gccßct 
«^lecftf  entflanb  (Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn^  vii).  IDatf  ^u0  brannte  nteber, 
fo  baß  fein  $au0  übrig  blieb.  (Sr  fc^tt>anfte,  fo  ba'g  t^  t^n  ni(!^t  me^r  ^Iten  (onnte. 
(9r  f(^n)anfte  fo',  baß,  &c.,  gives  the  modal  idea.  On  the  other  band,  sim^ 
baß  may  contain  the  idea  of  degree  :  SRid^t  baß  i(^  tt)üßte.  ®r  fc^reit,  baß  man  H 
auf  ber  ©trage  ^ort. 

a.  Mood,  The  mood  of  the  clause  is  indic.  if  it  is  desired  to  represent 
the  Statement  as  a  result  that  has  been  actually  attained,  but  the  potential 
subjunctive  to  indicate  that  the  Statement  is  possible,  or  to  make  a  Statement 
modestly  or  cautiously ;  see  169.  2.  H.  c.  See  also  168.  IL  CD;  16ft 
2.  CD. 
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d.  Abridgmeni.  The  subordinate  clause  can  be  abridged  to  the  infin. 
with  vaa,  )u  or  gu :  ^er  l^äuftge  unb  oettraute  ^erfel^r  mit  einem  Spanne  t>ou  bei 
untoiberfle^li^n  SieBen^ütbigfeit  (Säfard  tat  bad  Übrige,  um  ben  S3unb  ber  ^ntereffen 
in  einen  9tcunbf(^aftdbunb  umjugejtalten  (Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte,  V, 
cha^.  vi),  ^ie  SBetoac^nng  be^  befangenen  tourbe  berart  verf(!^ärft,  nm  i^m  (eben 
toeiteten  93etfu(^  inm  Qntfommen  0(0  }tt>e(f(o4  erf^etnen  gu  laffen.  ^ev  aHgemeine 
SS^o^Iftanb  i^at  üdp  fo  gehoben,  um  auä)  eine  Slufbefferung  ber  ^eamtenfteKungen  ju 
forbem.  IDer  fRat  koar  ju  bringenb  unb  einleud^tenb,  um  ni6)t  befolgt  gu  toerben. 
See  also  281.  d.  Note, 

Clause  of  Cause. 

278.  THe  subordinate  clause  contains  the  cause  or  reason,  the 
principal  proposition  the  result  or  conclusion  (for  conjunctions  see 
238.  3.  E):  Der  aBalflfcJ  fann  nur  ((eine  Siere  öerfc^Ungen,  weil  fein 
©d^lunb  fe^r  eng  ifl.  %%\Xm  H.  jUtcrte  fnec^tifd^  öor  ©Ott,  weit  ®ott  baö 
einjige  war,  wo^or  er  gu  gittern  ^atte.  ÜJ^an^cr  unierlägt  nur  bed^alB  eine 
töfe  »gonblung,  weil  er  bie  Solgen  fürt^tet.  Der  SKügiggang  öerfürgt  not* 
wenbig  unfer  SeSen,  inbeni  ef  un«  f4[wä(3^er  «lad^t.  Da  alle  ^tyx^vx  in  i^ren 
9(udfagen  üBereinfiimmen,  fo  wirb  bie  ®a^e  wo^I  jlti^  fo  )>erl^alten.  Du 
fodtefl  fo  f^were  ©ebanfen  nid^t  in  bir  auffommen  laffen,  ba  bu  bod^  mit  ttiet)r 
©enugtuung  ald  l^iele  anber^auf  bein  t)ergangened  £eben  unb  auf  bie  ©egenwart 
blicfeu  fannjl  (R.  Huch's  Vita  somnium  breve,  I,  p.  56).  C^rwürbiger, 
id^  bitte  bid^,  mir  gu  ))erjei^en  unb  mid^  nic^t  gu  fenben,  anerwogen  i<^,  wie  bu 
^eigt,  ber  einfältigjle  unb  unwiffenbefle  bin  ))on  allen  (Ertl's  Die  Stadt 
der  Heiligen),  SBo  waren  meine  Sinne,  ba§  id^  biefen  Son  ni^t  foglei(i^ 
))erjlanb?  (Sr  l^ätte  ed  nid^t  fagen  follen,  gumat  er  wu^te,  baf  i%  mir  nad^« 
teilig  fein  fann.  «Run  er  reid^  ifl,  ^at  er  8rreunbe.  Diefe0  Ü6el  ifl  befio 
(or  um  fo,  sometimes  um  beflo)  läfiiger,  ald  (also  ba)  ed  nur  burd^  eine 
fc^merglid^e  Operation  geseilt  werben  fann.  Da'oon  bifi  bu  franf  geworben, 
baf  bu  na(^  beut  fd)nellen  Baufe  falte«  SBaffer  getrunfen.  ^Wi  erfennt 
einen  feid^ten  S^enfc^en  lei^t  ba^ran,  bag  er  )7iel  Unnii^d  f^tvä^t.  As  the 
genitive  or  a  prepositional  phrase  may  denote  a  cause,  the  genitive 
and  prepositional  phrase  clauses  treated  in  272.  A  and  D  oflen 
belong  also  here :  feenitive  clause)  3d)  freue  mi(^,  baß  e0  3^nen  wofit 
ge^t.  For  examples  of  such  a  prepositional  phrase  clause  see  sen- 
tence  above  beginning  with  Da  oon,  and  also  the  last  sentence  in 
272.  D.  The  subordinate  clause  above  introduced  by  ba'ran  bafi  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  clause  of  means  (282). 

a,  Mood,  We  usually  find  here  the  indic.  For  the  subjunctive  here  see 
169. 2.  J. 

b,  Abridgment.  A  causal  clause  introduced  by  toeil  or  ba  can  be  abridged 
to  a  participle,  adjective,  noun,  or  prepositional  phrase,  when  the  subject  of 
the  principal  proposition  and  that  of  the  subordinate  clause  are  identical :  (Sr 
ifl,  toeil  bur(^  Xapferfeit  l^ervorragenb,  or  koeiC  tapfer  (=  toeil  er  burc^  Sapferfeit  l^rnoor« 
ragt,  or  toeil  er  tapfer  ifl),  be^  ©iege^  geioig.  Die  SHnbe  Baten,  burc^  bie  9lteber(age 
gebeugt  (=  »eil  fie  bur(^  bie  Olieberlage  gebeugt  toaren),  um  grieben.  (Sin  geborener 
4^errf(^er  regierte  er  (@äfar)  bie  ©emüter  ber  !D2enf4en,  loie  ber  SBinb  bie  SDolfen  stotngt 
(Mommsen^s  Römische  Geschichte^  V,  chap.  ii).  3m  SÖefi^  i9on  Xolientwin  unb 
Dalnv  fönnen  bie  Japaner  i^re  ^erflörfungen  unb  ben  Sdelagerung^ttain  (anben,  ber  für 
ben  Singriff  auf  $ort  $lrt^ur  nötig  loirb  (Neiu  Zürcher  Zeitung^  9.  Juni  1904) 
Since  the  Japanese  are  in  possession  of,  && 
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Conditional  Clause. 

270.  The  conditional  clause  states  the  condition  upon  which  the 
action  of  the  prindpal  proposition  hinges  (for  conjunctions  see  288. 

t.  F.) :  SBenii  M  tiUi\d)  eingefdjtn  unb  gcrduc^  ift,  %(^t  t^  mdft  ia 
äufnid  ü6cr.  SBenit  alle  S^enft^n  gut  »arm,  fo  fietötfte  ed  fetner  ®tivf« 
gefe^.  Snb  nnltu  alfo  mit  mit  tifun  |  fo  enrürge  ntic^  IteSet  j  ^ofe  t4 
anbete  (now  usually  toenn  td^  anberd  —  ^abe)  gnabe  für  beinen  %tgca 
funben  I  bad  t<^  nt<^t  mein  i»nglüd  fo  fef^  muffe  (Numbers  xL  i5>.  3a 
biefer  9Biberwi(le,  loenn  ic!^  anberd  mein  ®efii^t  forgfäUig  untetfuc^t  ^U,  if 
gänjti^  ipon  ber  Statur  bed  (Sfeld  (Lessing).  9Benn  anberd  ed  ntöglicb  i{l,  fo 
fi^relBe  mir.  Sofern  er  fleißig  fein  tcoUu,  würbe  er  Sebeutenbe«  letjleit.  ii 
fön  ed  l^ören,  bo<^  baf  er  nidbt  bat)on  f))ri^t.  3<^  SiQige  aded,  au^r  ba§  er 
ntd^t  felSft  fommen  niü.  t^  fann  ni^t  hinein  fommen,  aufer  icenit  €ie 
ba9  Sor  öffnen.  S)a8  (Reiten  »äre  l^üSf«^,  nur  baf  man  Iet<^t  ^ols  nob 
SBein  Bricht.  3(^  tue  e0  nic^t,  o^ne  baf  ic^  feine  Srkufottd  ^abe.  &  fpnic^ 
nie,  ol^ne  baf  er  gefragt  n^orbn^n  ipäre.  (Sd  fei  benn  baf  i^  au^  @runbeit  bei 
l^eiligen  @(!^rifit  ober  mit  Haren  unb  ^tten  (Srünben  ü6enciefen  itcrbe,  fon^ 
fann  unb  iviQ  i^  niti^t  wiberrufen  (Luther). 

o.  The  adverb  fo  is  in  these  sentences  very  often  fonnd  in  the  prindpal 
proposition,  as  in  the  second  example  above. 

3.  The  conditional  clause  may  assume  other  forms :  (1)  Instead  of  the  tians- 
posed  word-order  the  question  order  is  often  used  if  the  conjonction  totm  is 
omitted  ;  see  237.  i.  A.  ^,  and  also  Noie%^  thereunder.  (2)  The  clause  may  for 
especial  emphasis  be  replaced  by  an  imperative^  in  which  case  fo  is  usuaUy  foond 
in  the  prinapal  proposition :  @ei  im  Sefi^  unb  bu  tool^n^  im  (Re^t  Possession  is 
nine  points  of  the  law.  6))nc^  ia  ober  nein,  fo  Bin  i^  jufrirben.  The  hortatoiy 
subjunctive  can  also  be  used  like  the  imperative;  see  168. 1. 2.  C.  o.  These 
imperative  and  hortatory  forms  are  independent  co-ordinate  propositions  as 
far  as  the  word-order  is  concemed,  the  logical  relation  of  the  thought  to  that 
of  the  main  proposition  alone  indicating  their  dependence.  Originally  in 
these  sentences  logical  Subordination  did  not  find  grammatical  expression. 
The  dependent  wonl-order  is  a  later  development,  and  not  yet  by  any  means 
always  used  even  when  the  logical  Subordination  is  evident.  (3)  Earlier  in 
the  period  there  was  in  use  a  conditional  clause  with  normal  wozd-order 
which  was  affirmative  in  form  and  negative  in  meaning.  Only  a  few  remnants 
are  left  of  this  construction ;  see  168. 1. 2.  C.  b  and  II.  E.  b.  (4)  The  perfect 
participle  in  the  absolute  construction  is  often  used  here  instead  of  a  snb- 
ordinate  clause.    For  examples,  see  265.  B.  a, 

c.  Mood,  When  the  supposition  is  real  the  verb  of  the  conditional  dause 
is  in  the  indic. :  9Benn  \q  fhimm  blieb,  gef^a^  c«  nur,  loeil  id^  iiber  ein  (XötfK 
nai^atübelte  If  I  remained  silent  fand  I  actually  did  so)  it  was  because  I  was 
pondering  over  an  enigma.  If  the  case  is  only  a  supposed  one,  but  one 
that  can  easily  happen,  the  indic.  is  now  used,  or  to  indicate  a  little  more 
uncertainty  the  past  subjunctive  of  foHen  with  the  infin.  of  the  verb :  3(^  gr^ 
fort,  tornn  er  fommt  Ishailgo  away  ifke  comes^  or  3(^  ge^e  fort,  toenn  er  fcrnncB 
foflte  I  shall  go  away  if  he  should  come,  The  present  subjunctive  could  be 
used  instead  of  the  indicative  in  earlier  periods,  but  it  is  now  only  found 
after  rtf  fei  benn  ba$  unUss,  faKtf  in  case  that:  IDireft  eingu^rtifm  ^at  tt  fanm 
eine  Sßeranlaifung,  e6  fei  benn,  baf  etf  {t(^  barum  Banble,  bie  mit  S&ei^ug  auf  Jtena 
)}orBanbnten  ^anbeltf^  unb  ©d^iffa^rt^rrc^te  )u  loaBren  (Deutsche  Rundschau^  2, 
1894»  p.  273)  It  (Germany)  has  scarcely  any  occasion  to  interfere  (in  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan  in  1894),  unless  the  question  should  arise  of  pre- 
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serving  its  present  commercial  and  navigation  Privileges  in  Corea.  The 
indic.  might  also  be  used  here,  but  would  suggest  a  greater  probability  of  the 
question  arising.  In  early  N.H.G.  such  a  conditional  clause  did  not  need 
an  xntroductory  conjunction,  as  the  present  subjunctive  of  itself  indicated  the 
Subordination  sufSciently.  A  remnant  of  this  construction  still  survives  in 
the  expression  e0  fei  benn,  which  passes  for  a  conjunction,  but  is  in  reality  a 
conditional  clause;  see  168.  I.  2.  C.^  and  II.  E.^.  Subjunctive  after  faUd: 
Drbnrn  ©ie  an  —  fa((«  jemanb  fomme  —  bap  er  ni(^t  »orgetaffen  »erbe  (Suttner's  Jm 
Bergkause^  p«  47).  For  another  example  of  the  subjunctive  with  faHtf  see 
168.  U.E. 

The  historical  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  here  to  denote  un- 
reality  or  possibility.  This  unreal  potential  subjunctive  is  very  common  in 
toenn  clauses  if  the  condition  is  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind,  or  is  re- 
presented  as  a  mere  possibility  or  impossibility,  or  as  in  conflict  with  fact 
The  use  of  the  moods  and  tenses  in  such  unreal  conditional  sentences  is 
explained  at  length  in  169. 2.  E.  The  historical  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are 
often  used  after  o^ne  ba^,  as  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  examples 
given  above,  to  make  a  Statement  modestly  or  cautiously. 

In  logical  reasoning  after  the  absolute  participles  gugegeben,  gttgeflanben, 
angenommen,  eingeräumt,  which  have  the  force  of  conjunctions,  the  present 
subjunctive  is  the  usual  construction,  as  the  Statement  is  only  assumed  as 
true  for  the  sake  of  argtunent :  Su^egeben,  aber  ni^t  gugeflanben,  bag  bem  fo  fei, 
fo  re(^tfettigt  etf  betn  ^ene^men  bo^  ni^t.  After  the  absolute  participle  gefegt 
the  past  or  past  perfect  subjunctive  is  the  usual  construction,  as  the  State- 
ment is  merely  a  hypothetical  one,  and  is  represented  as  probably  untrue,  or 
as  unlikely  to  be  realized,  or  as  merely  belonging  to  the  realm  of  fancy 
and  conjecture :  ®efe(t  aber,  S^if,  ®ie  toären  bte  eingig  ®lü(flt(^e ;  gefegt,  @ie 
brächten  i^n  bal^in,  ba$  n  feinen  9lbf(^eu  übet»tnben  miifte:  glauben  @ie  tool^t 
baDur^  feinet  fyxytn^  ^eti!(^eit  gu  fein?  The  present  subjunctive  is  used  when 
it  is  desired  to  admit  that  the  Statement  may  be  true,  or  may  possibly  be 
realized :  @efe|^t,  er  tooHe  au(^  iene  alte  ^äijma^  ))ergeifen,)oürbe  et  ebenfo  i^re  jüngflc 
UnbtU  verseifen  fönnen?  The  indic.  is  also  used  in  lively  language,  vividly 
representmg  the  Statement  as  true :  34  (Maria  Stuart)  bab'  e6  ni(|t  getan  — 
3ebo(^  gff^t^t,  i(^  t^at'0 !  SDli^Urb,  man  l^ält  mi(^  ^ier  gefangen  »iber  afle  iBc(ferre(^te. 

d.  Abriägment*  When  the  subject  of  the  principal  proposition  and  that  of 
the  subordinate  clause  are  identical  the  conditional  clause  introduced  by  tDenn 
can  be  abridged  to  a  participle :  Slu^  bte  ©d^toac^en  n>erben  mä^tig,  trenn  fte  t)ct^ 
bunben  finb,  or  SSerbunben,  iverben  au(^  bie  ®4wad^en  mächtig.  Db  fie  (i.  e.  bte 
(Rebe)  mir,  gebort  (»=  n)enn  fie  Don  mir  gebort  toorben  n>äre),  ebenfo  imvontert  f)ätte? 
(Spielhagen's  Frei  geboren,  p.  170).  The  subordinate  clause  is  sometimes 
contracted  to  the  Infinitive  with  gu  when  the  subject  of  the  clause  is  identical 
with  the  subject  or  an  obiect  of  the  principal  verb :  5Du  tätefl  beffer,  nac^  Svanf^ 
ret(^  gu  ge^en  (Goethe),  w  fann  und  wenig  ^eit  erblü^n,  um  eine  Zeit  gu  jlreiten 
(Uhland).  This  construction  is  common  after  o^ne :  3^  tue  etf  nicbt,  o^ne  feine 
C^rlanbnid  gu  b^ben.  Also  the  absolute  infinitive  is  used :  IDet  Jtomcbienbi(!§tct 
ff^ien,  na(^  feinem  f(!^ü4ten  9(ngug  gn  urteilen,  fein  ®ünj)(ing  be«  ^Uxiwi  gu  fein. 
Also  other  contractions  occur :  Silti^e  ®c|^rttte  tveitet  unb  <Sie  Ratten  beit 
Sffann  bemerfen  muffen,    dftne  tl^tt  (-=)t»enn  et  nid^t  getoefen  loäxe)  loar  xij  )>er(oren. 

Concessive  Clause. 

280.  The  concessive  clause  contains  a  conceded  Statement,  which, 
though  it  is  naturally  in  contrast  or  Opposition  to  that  of  the  principal 
proposition,  is  nevertheless  unable  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the 
latter  (for  conjunctions  see  238.  3.  G) :  Db  man  gleid^  über  ben  er* 
fo^tenen  ®ieß  bad  SIebeum  anfitmmte,  fo  geftonb  bo^  3BaUenfiein  felbfl  feine 
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bo^  leidster  überfc^reiten.  @o  »td^ttge  ®rünbe  bet  SD^tnifler  autfy  tor^ii^n 
tno^te,  ber  Jtönig  a(!^tete  ni(!^t  auf  feine  9Borte.  SBel^  ta)>ffr  ^u^r  aaät 
biefer  «Ö^tm  Bebedt  (i)ai),  er  fann  fein  n^ürbigered  jieren  (Schiller).  Xxe^fbm 
er  f^on  feit  längerer  S^tt  fe^r  unn?o^I  tt?ar,  er^Ute  er  boc^  no(^  immer  bk 
$flt(^ten  feined  ^mteS  mit  ber  größten  Xünftltd^feit.  «6ier  fönnt'  t^^  meine 
@eele  tion  mir  "^aud^tn,  fo  milb  unb  teife  tt?ie  bad  SBiegenünb  • . .  ,  ba  (now 
ba  bo(^)  fern  )}on  bir  ic^  rafenb  toben  n^örbe  (A.  W.  Schlegel).  Stbnnta 
umbrifc^e  €d^äbel  erhalten  fein,  ba  bo<l^  bie  Umbrer  i^re  ü^eic^n  loerSranittfB? 
(Beilage  zur  Allgemeinen  Zeitung,  Jahrgang  1904,  No.  32^  p.  250). 

a.  The  adversative  particle  bo(^  is  frcquently  used  for  emphasis  in  the 
principal  proposition,  as  in  the  first  two  sentences  above. 

ö»  As  in  279.  b,  also  here  the  subordinate  clause  has  often  the  ward-order 
and  form  of  principal  proposition :  (i)  The  clause  may  be  replaced  by  a 
proposition  with  normal  er  question  order  if  the  subjunctive  of  the  verb  be 
used ;  237.  i.  A.  d.  See  also  168. 1.  2.  A  (2)  The  imperative  may  take  the 
place  of  the  clause :  (Sei  no^  fo  bnmm,  e<  gibt  bo^  iemanb,  bet  bic^  für  lofifc  ^l 
(3)  A  proposition  with  question  order  and  a  verb  in  the  indic.  xnay  be  used 
instead  ot  the  subordinate  clause :  Unb  braut  ber  SEBinter  no(^  fo  fe^r  mit  trcaigct 
®eb&rben,  unb  {Ireut  er  dhtfunb  ®(^nee  um^er :  e<  muf  boc^  ffrüI^Ung  toerben  (Geibd). 
The  subjunctive  may  also  be  used  here  as  indicated  in  (i),  above,  bat  the 
indic.  must  be  used  when  the  Statement  is  represented  as  an  actual  fact :  Siak 
au(^  bie  alten  SBüc^er  ni(^t  gur  ^anb,  fte  ^nb  ivL  unfre  bergen  eingeft^rieben.  See  also 
168.  I.  2.  A 

c.  Mood,  The  indic.  is  usually  used  if  the  clause  is  introduced  by  a  conjonc- 
tion.  Sometimes,  however,  the  subjunctive  is  employed ;  see  168. 1. 2.  A.  tf, 
2nd  Paragraph.  If  the  clause  is  introduced  by  an  interrogative  pronoim  or 
interrogative  adverb  the  subjunctive  is  also  still  quite  common,  tbough  the 
indic  is  often  found,  and  always  when  describing  past  events  the  resuhs  of 
which  are  now  definitely  known :  SBie  bem  auc^  fei  (or  fein  mag),  etf  tDiib  M 
aüe6  )um  18r{len  toenben.  SEBie  (irafbar  au(^  be4  Surften  Skoecfe  taxtren,  bie  ®d^r^ 
bie  er  öfentlic^  getan,  »ermatteten  no(^  eine  milbe  2)eutung.  If  the  conceded  State- 
ment is  not  represented  as  an  actual  fact,  but  only  as  possible  or  impossible, 
or  contrary  to  £act,  the  unreal  potential  subjunctive  is  used,  see  169.  i.  B. 
If  the  conjunction  is  dropped  the  moods  are  used  as  descrifaied  in  b^  above. 
See  also  168. 1.2.  A. 

d,  Abridgment,  If  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  and  that  of  the 
principal  proposition  are  identical  the  clause  may  be  abridged  to  an  apposi- 
tional  participle,  adjective,  or  noun,  but,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  retains 
here  the  conjunctions  (obgleich  or  ohoobC) :  Dbioo^l  et  )>om  €<^t(ffal  gebcagt 
ijl,  or  Dbico^t  00m  ®(!^i(ffal  gebeugt,  flrebt  ber  ®ute  empor. 

Sometimes  in  coUoquial  language  when  the  subjects  are  not  identical 
abridgment  occurs :  ^en  2.  SD^är)  bejlieg  ic^  ben  Sßefuo,  obgleich  bei  trübem  mib 
umtt>ölftem  ® ipfrl  (Goethe).  @(^(afen  toitb  et  ni^t  me^r ;  unb  tt>enn  [er  ont^  vx^ 
f(^(äft],  fo  tt>e(!'  i(^  ibn  (Hoffmann's  Wider  den  Kurfürsten^  chap.  viii).  [9)a, 
bu  b>^ft  ia  ben  Sungen  gehörig  bearbeitet.  (&r  bat  tro|^ig  erfiart,  er  toode  fo  f^nell  oll 
möglid^  ind  3ntlititt.  dr  hit'tf  tocbt  bir  gu  £tebe.]  „  Unb  toenn,"  koarf  ^enrif  eis, 
„  ^auptfa^e  xkq.%  bo(^  n)ob(  für  bi^  fein,  taf  bu  beinen  3»ecf  errei(^t  bafi "  (Maria 
Janitschek's  Einer  Mutter  Sieg,  xiii). 

Clause  of  Purpose. 

281.  The  clause  of  purpose  or  final  clause,  as  it  is  often  called, 
States  the  purpose  or  direct  end  of  the  action  of  the  principal 
proposition  (for  conjunctions  see  288. 3.  H) :  S)er  Jtnabe  ge^t  in  nie 
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^üfultf  baf  er  ^6^  Aenntnitfe  emerSe.  S)arum  Bin  i(|^  twdi  entgegengeeilt, 
bag  x<S^  tyxöni  n^ornen  fönnte.  S)a$  bie  <$anb  geftc^ert  Bleibe,  fa^t  man  Aol^Ien 
wx  mit  3^ngen.  S)a  n?arf  Aonrabin  feinen  «^anbf^ul^  )}om  SBIutgerüfle  \jvcqA, 
bamit  er  bem  Jtönig  $eter  )>on  ^(ragonien  gebracht  tt?erbe. 


a.  Mood.  The  subjunctive  is  here  usually  found,  as  the  action  is  repre- 
sented  only  as  planned  or  desired.  The  indic,  however,  is  often  used,  as 
the  tendency  has  ever  become  stronger  to  look  forward  and  regard  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  action  as  something  that  will  surely  take  place,  and  thus  in 
German  clauses  cfpurpose  oflen  become  clauses  ofresult :  S3efu(^e  mtc^  Batb, 
bamit  i(^  btr  i9on  meiner  ^eife  etgäl^len  fann.  After  an  imperative  there  is  some- 
times  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning  between  indic.  and  subjunctive. 
The  subjunctive  implies  a  greater  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  person 
addressedy  while  the  indic.  implies  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker : 
(5i(en  ®te,  bamit  e6  nid^t  gu  f)}ät  loetbe,  but  to  a  boy :  (Sile,  bamit  etf  nic^t  gu  fpät 
tt)irb.  The  indic.  of  a  past  tense  on  the  other  band  can  be  used  when  the 
aim  is  to  represent  the  intention  or  desire  as  actually  realized,  and  then  the 
conjunction  bag  must  be  used :  3(^  rief  i^n,  baf  er  erf^ien.  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  now  often  used  instead  of  the  subjunctive.  For  example  see  168. 1. 
2.  B.  b. 

b,  Abridgtnent,  The  final  clause  is  in  common  prose  usually  contracted 
to  an  infin.  with  ju  or  um  )u  wherever  no  ambiguity  can  arise ;  @r  tranf  ein 
(äitod  SQBetn,  vm  {t(^  gu  ertoörmen  (much  more  common  than  baf  er  ft(^  eno&rme). 

Note,  In  Luthei's  time  um  gtt  was  not  yet  used,  but  it  is  now  mnch  more  common 
than  the  simple  gn.  This  um  is  a  prep.  which  denotes  arounä,  and  usually  Stands 
before  the  name  oif  the  thing  arönnd  which  the  interests  düster,  and  which  is  the 
aim  and  the  object  of  the  action :  Qx  f(fii(fte  beu  ihiec^t  um  bad  $ferb  He  sent  the 
groom  for  the  horse.  Hence  before  äe  infin.  um  denotes  that  the  infin.  and  its 
modifiers  contain  the  aim  and  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  principal  verb :  St  f(^i(fte 
ben  JTne^t,  um  batf  $ferb  gu  (olen.  The  increasing  use  of  um  gu  instead  of  gu  is 
qnite  natural.  Althongh  gn  often  expresses  the  idea  of  purpose  when  nsed  with  nonns, 
as  described  in  220.  a  nnder  gu,  II.  i.B.j^  it  is  so  often  used  with  the  Infinitive  as  the 
subject  or  object  of  a  verb  that  the  original  idea  of  purpose  is  no  longer  vividly  feit. 
The  prep.  um  brings  out  this  idea  clearly.  Though  um  gU  originally  was  limited  to 
clauses  of  purpose,  it  has  also  spread  to  clauses  of  result,  as  mentioned  in  276.  C.  b 
and  277.  s.  b,  and  even  to  Substantive  and  adjective  clauses,  as  mentioned  in  266. 
II,  G.  b  and  IV.  a.  a,  This  favorite  construclion  has  to  the  alarm  of  the  grammarians 
spread  much  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  for  it  by  strict  grammatical  laws,  and 
is  now  used  with  espedal  frequency  to  add  to  a  Statement  about  a  person  or  thing  some 
item  concernbg  their  later  fate,  lot,  or  conduct :  @ie  Wieben,  nm  fi^  nie  toieberguff^en 
They  parted  never  to  see  one  another  again.  JDann  la^te  tüol^l  ber  finbltcfee  ffrc^nn 
auf,  um  Ba(b  icieber  befio  fdfttoerer  niebergebrütft  gu  toerben.  ^iec  Batte  He  frit^rr 
gelebt,  geliebt,  grl^eiratet,  StinUx  geboren  unb  begraben  nnb  altf  eingi^e  fouioräne  (Sxhin 
ben  ilatttic^en  99eft1^  angetreten,  nm  einetf  Xa^ti  toieber  affed  bem  etnaigen  @obne  gu 
binterlajfen  (Berlcpsch's  FortutuUs  Roman^  p.  3).  Unter  t^nen  badfelbe  @ofa,  mit 
dtofbiiar  übergoren,  in  bem  vor  gel^n  3a(ren  ^antf  ^^orbeefen  gefeffen  Ijatte,  um  am 
anbem  SKorgen  m  bie  S^^embe  gu  {lieben  (Frenssen's  Die  Sandgräßn,  chap.  xx).  This 
censured  construction  corresponds  closely  to  the  use  of  the  infinitive  with  to  in  similar 
expressions  in  English.  The  infinitive  with  io  in  English  and  um  gu  in  German  are 
here  employed  to  denote  a  result  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  events  or  plans 
independent  of  the  action  described  in  the  prindpal  proposition,  while  they  eise- 
where  denote  a  result  as  the  effect  of  the  activity  or  state  indicated  in  the  governing 
proposition.  While  the  use  of  io  and  um  gtt  here  is  contrary  to  the  general  principle 
observed  in  clauses  of  result,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  valnable  modification  and 
extension  of  this  principle  which  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  tersest  and  most  expressive  constructions  known  to  either  langnage. 
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Clause  of  Means. 

282.  The  clause  of  means  indicates  the  means  by  which  the 
efTect  mentioned  in  the  principal  proposition  is  produced.  F«" 
the  conjunctions  used  and  illustrative  examples  see  238. 3.  I. 

Clause  of  Material. 

283.  Adverbial  clauses  of  material  are  quite  rare.  For  the 
conjunctions  used  and  illustrative  examples  see  238.  3.  J. 

Word-Order. 

284.  I.  The  German  word-order  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to 
the  English-speaking  Student.  One  of  the  first  things  to  leam  is 
that  word-order  in  a  German  sentence  is  intimately  connected  with 
accent.  In  German  words  are  removed  from  their  usual  position 
and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  when  they  become 
emphatic,  while  in  English  we  may  accent  words  heavily  without 
changing  their  position.  The  next  important  position  in  a  German 
sentence  is  at  the  end.  The  least  emphatic  words  are  usually  found 
near  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  andfurther  on  the  words  receive 
more  stress  as  they  approach  the  end.  Also  considerations  of 
euphony  influence  word-order.  Short,  light  objective  or  adverbial 
elements  precede  longer,  heavier  ones.  Opposed  to  this  fneedom 
ofplacing  words  according  to  their  logical  or  emotional  importance, 
or  the  requirements  of  euphony,  &c.,  are  certain  mere  formal  prin- 
ciples  which  have  developed  certain  fixed  types.  Hence  the  whole 
subject  must  be  studied  in  detail. 

In  German  there  are  three  word-orders :  the  verb  in  the  second 
place,  the  verb  in  the  first  place,  the  verb  in  the  last  place. 

I.  The  verb  in  the  second  place  may  assume  two  different  forms. 
The  subject  may  stand  in  the  first  place  with  the  verb  in  the  second 

flace :  ^er  fßaUx  litht  ben  ®o^n.  This  form  is  called  normo/  arder. 
f  any  other  word  for  emphasis,  or  to  establish  a  nearer  relation 
with  what  goes  on  before,  or  because  it  lies  nearer  in  thought, 
stand  in  the  first  place,  the  verb  still  maintains  the  second  place, 
foUowed  usually  by  the  subject  in  the  third  place :  Suf  @onn<nfc^n 
folgt  Stegen.    This  order  is  called  inverted. 

a,  This  division  into  normal  and  inverted  order  is  now  <]uite  general,  bat 
not  altogether  scientific.  In  earlier  periods  there  is  no  dinerence  whatevcr 
between  these  two  Orders.  The  subject  or  any  word  in  the  predicate  cooki 
for  emphasis,  or  to  establish  a  nearer  relation  with  what  went  on  before,  or 
because  it  lay  nearer  in  thought,  stand  in  the  first  place,  followed  by  the  verb 
in  the  second  place.  This  older  order  of  things  is  in  large  measure  still  in 
force.  The  subject  still  takes  its  place  at  the  nead  of  the  sentence  when  it 
becomes  emphatic,  especially  the  interrogatives,  tver,  n^efd^er,  &c,  or  a  noun 
which  has  important  modifiers  :  StUf  ivirnic^f  Stun\i  brru^t  auf  bcr  inbivtbudUa 
gretl^eit  unb  bem  frö^lid^rn  8ebfn«0fnu§  (Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte^  III, 
chap.  xiv).  The  subject  is  brought  forward  to  establish  a  nearer  relation  with 
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what  goes  on  before,  especially  in  case  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  Even 
the  weakly  accented  personal  pronoun  establishes  the  connection  with  what 
precedes:  SiKfi  bu  nid^t  beinen  J^affte  trtnfeti,  S^ant^m?  (5t  iDixb  ganj  fatt 
(Sudemiann's  Fritzcken^  5).  This  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  accented, 
and  then  it  Stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  in  a  double  capacity  —  as  an 
emphatic  word  and  to  establish  a  connection  with  what  precedes :  ^vtx,  er 
^atte  cd  leidet!  ^  ging  von  Rinnen,  aber  bir  lief  et  a(d  (Stbe  bad  ^a(b  getfiötte 
0tei(!(  (Sudennann's  Teja^  11). 

These  original  ideas  which  lie  in  the  normal  word-order  are  now  often 
little  feit  or  not  feit  at  all,  as  this  word-order  has  developed  a  different  force. 
It  has  become  the  form  of  expression  suited  to  the  mind  in  its  normal  condition 
of  steady  activity  and  easy  movement,  from  which  it  departs  under  the  stress  of 
emotion  or  for  logical  reasons,  or  in  coi^ormity  to  fixed  rules.  Thus  where 
there  are  several  subordinate  dauses  connected  by  unb,  ober,  &c,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  after  the  conjunction  to  retum  to  the  normal  order :  (Stünb* 
$lgantemnond  @o6n  btt  gegenüber,  |  unb  bu  vetlan^tejl,  Iva«  jtd^  nid^t  gebührt :  |  fo  ^at 
nf».  (Goethe's  IpkigetUe^  5,  3).  SBenn  bann  bte  roUenben  äBogen  votbeigefaufi  {tnb 
unb  man  (ort  fie  nur  noc^  in  bet  %vsxit  nfw.  (Auerbach)»  SBet  einen  fold^en  ^(!^ritt 
unternimmt  nnb  ben,  (Sott  fei  S)anf !  immer  noc!^  fefl  gefügten  SBan  bet  Jhtd^e  get« 
ttümmetn  i«U(  unb  ^t  flc^  nid^t  beffet  aUed  «ot^et  überlegt,  bet  fann  fl(^  nut  (ad^etli^ 
mad^en.  In  much  the  same  manner  the  inverted  order  is  often  replaced  by 
the  normal :  $IU  et  gurücffam,  toat  fein  ©eftd^t  flatf  vettoeint  unb  et  fd^Cog  ft^ 
me^tere^tunben  in  fein  Simmet  ein  {^<^v\yaCz  Boris  Lensky^  x).  The  normal 
Order  is  also  now  nsually  emj^oyed  where  in  earlier  perioas  the  question 
order  was  used,  i.e.  the  verb  was  placed  at  the  heaa  of  the  sentence  for 
especial  emphasis.  Thus  usually  i^  muf,  but  in  coUoquial  langnage  the  old 
question  order  asserts  itself :  (Trude)  Unb  bu  —  geiaft  fte  {e(t  an  ?  ^Förster) 
sKuf  i(^  (M.  Dreyer^s  WintersMafy  i).  In  a  somewhat  veiled  form  this  older 
usage  is  still  quite  common  in  the  literary  language.  The  expletive  ed  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  as  a  provisional  subject  foUowed  imme- 
diately  by  the  verb,  and  fiuther  on  by  the  logical  subject :  Qd  tttt  bet  SDtenfc^ 
fo  lang  et  fttebt  (Goethe's  Faust^  Prolog).  Thus,  though  the  order  is  in  form 
the  normal,  it  is  in  fact  the  question  order,  for  the  verb  is  the  first  word  of 
real  meaning.  This  important  construction  is  discussed  at  length  in  261.  IL 
B.a.dij  cc, 

As  the  original  use  of  the  nonnal  word-order  to  make  emphatic  the  subject 
is  not  now  so  vividly  feit  as  formerly,  it  is  now  common  to  place  the  subject 
near  the  end  of  the  sentence  if  it  is  to  be  especially  emphasized.  For  fiuler 
treatment  of  this  point  see  26L II.  £.  «•  cc, 

2.  The  verb  in  the  first  place  is  the  usual  order  of  a  question, 
^d  may  be  called  question  order :  3ß  bet  Jtna(e  fleißig  ? 

a%  In  earlier  periods  the  verb  stood  in  the  first  place  whenever  it  was 
emphatic,  or  in  order  to  establish  a  nearer  relation  with  what  went  on  before, 
or  because  it  lay  nearest  in  thought,  and  hence  could  introduce  a  declarative 
sentence.  In  literary  German  this  order  is  now  restricted  to  definite  groups 
of  cases,  which  are  given  in  287.  B.  In  pojpular  language,  however,  the 
earlier  freedom  of  pOicing  a  verb  at  the  beginning  of  even  a  declarative 
aentence  is  still  quite  common.    See  251.  II.  B.  ^,  also  286.  A.  c, 

3.  The  verb  in  the  last  place  is  the  order  of  a  subordinate 
clause,  and  is  usually  called  iransposed  order  x  S)ie  @tetne  etfc^einen 
und  beSiregen  fo  Hein,  n?etl  f!e  fo  iteit  üon  und  entfetnt  {!nb. 

eu  In  earlier  periods  the  verb  quite  commonly  introduced  the  |>rincipal 
proposition  in  emphatic  Statement  and  narrative,  and  survivals  of  this  usage 
still  often  occur  in  emphatic  Statements  and  ballads,  as  indicated  in  287.  B 
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(7)  and  (8),  but  in  the  n&rmal  dedarative  sentence  the  verb  stood  at  the  eod 
This  was  in  conformity  with  a  general  prindple  of  the  Gennan  sentence  tliat 
modiiiers  of  a  word  should  precede  it,  a  prindple  which  in  larg^e  part  is  st2! 
observed.    This  normal  order  was  disturbed  in  case  of  emphatic  modifiers  d 
the  verb  or  in  long  sentences,  where  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  modi- 
fiers  by  crowdin^  the  verb  out  of  the  end  position  and  placing^  there  the 
important  adverbial  and  objective  elements.    This  occasionai  empJkattc  aräa 
became  finally  the  new  normal  order  as  it  exists  to-day.    The  older  ncnsal 
Order,  however,  still  survives  in  poetry ;  see  288.  B.  c.    It  has  also  been  pre- 
served  in  the  subordinate  dause.    The  main  reasons  for  the  preservation  d 
the  older  order  here  seem  to  be :  firstly,  the  subordinate  dause  is  sfaortcr, 
and  hence  not  so  liable  to  disturbance ;  secondly,  the  subordinate  danse  is 
usually  presented  more  dispassionately  as  a  compact  unit,  and  hence  the  cid 
normal  order  is  preserved,  as  it  has  not  been  disturbed  by  logical  considen- 
tions  or  the  stress  of  emotion  in  directing  the  attention  to  some  particiüar 
element  or  dements  as  in  the  principal  proposition. 

II.  These  difTerent  word-orders  are  discussed  somewhat  in  detail 
in  the  following  articles,  but  a  number  of  still  smaller  details  can 
only  be  leamed  from  practica!  acquaintance  with  the  language. 
The  word-order,  as  it  is,  has  only  suler  a  long  period  of  develop- 
ment  assumed  its  present  form.  Earlier  usage  is  still  reflected 
occasionally  in  poetry  and  elevated  language  in  general«  as  is 
mentioned  below  and  in  237,  in  the  treatment  of  transposed 
word-order. 

Ncrmal  Order. 

I.  General  Statement 

285.  I.  Order  of  Words.  This  order  xs,  first  the  subject  with  all 
its  modifiers,  then  the  simple  verb  or  in  Compound  tenses  the 
auxiliary,  followed  by  the  modifiers  of  the  verb :  @Oft^,  ber  as 
28.  3(ugu{t  1749  auf  bie  SBelt  !am,  ^at  im  9«fH9en  %%hcx  S>eutf(^IaiiM 
gen^irft,  xtM  eine  getoaltige  iRaturerf(]^inung  im  ))$i9f!fd^en  grwitf t  \finu 

2.  Normal  order  is  found : 

a.  In  independent  declarative  sentences :  3^  trage  immer  bie  ®ipäft 
)9orn  ecfig  I  always  wear  square-toed  shoes. 

b.  In  questions  in  which  the  interrogative  word  or  phrase  is  itself 
the  subject  of  the  sentence:  Ser  fommt  benn  aOed?  Who  all  are 
Coming?    aBeffen  «&ut  liegt  auf  bem  »ft^e ? 

c.  Oflen  in  other  interrogative  sentences,  which  are  distinguished 
from  declarative  sentences  only  by  the  rising  inflection  or  in  print 
by  the  punctuation:  Unb  @ie  l^a(en  bad  im  ßmfie  geglaubt?  And  you 
really  believed  that?  Such  sentences  usually  express  doubt  or 
surprise.  In  connection  with  nit^t  n^a^r  is  he  noi,  has  he  not,  is  ske 
not,  has  she  not,  mustyou  not,  &c.,  which  may  introduce  the  sen- 
tence  or  dose  it,  this  order  is  much  used  in  questions  which  { 
confidently  ex^ect  an  affirmative  answer :  (Sd  ifl  ^ute  f^öned  SBettet,  . 
ni^t  »a^r?  It  is  fine  weather  to-day,  isn't  it?  9li(^t  n?a^r,  {!e  fanii 
fc^on  fingen  ?  She  can  sing  beautifully,  can't  she  ?  { 

d.  In  wishes  the  normal  order  may  be  used ;  see  168. 1.  i.  B.a. 
^.  In  commands  which  are  expressed  by  the  indicative ;  see  177. 

B.  b.  Cm 
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/.  The  normal  order  is  also  sometimes  used  in  subordinate 
[     clauses;  see  287.  i.  A.  a,  rf,/,  and  Note  i,  under  b. 

IL  Detailed  Statement. 

A.  Word-order  of  the  SubJecL  The  general  rule  for  the  position 
of  the  modifiers  of  the  subject  is  that  adjectives  and  participles  pre- 
cede,  an  adjective  clause,  an  adverb  (see  B.  a.  Note  (i),  (2),  (3),  (4), 
below),  or  prep.  phrase  follow,  an  appositive  or  genitive  either 
precedes  or  follows  the  subject :  (Sin  ebler  SO'^ann  rrir^  burc^  ein  gutc6 
SBort  ber  5frauen  weit  flefü^rt.  f&xn  @Iau6e,  ttjel^em  bie  ffierfe  feilten,  ijl  ein 
toter  @Iau6e.  S)er  ^urfl  nci6:i  8lu^m  herleitet  man^e  auf  falft^e  SBege.  S)ad 
e^Iop  M  Jtaiferd  Bei  $ot«bam  ifl  fr^r  fc^ön. 

a.  The  position  of  an  appositive  is  described  in  266.  III.  i.  A,  B. 
b,  and  that  of  a  genitive  is  treated  in  266.  IL  i.  The  appositive 
noun,  which  represents  an  older  partitive  genitive,  may  precede  the 
governing  noun  or  pronoun,*and  often  Stands  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence,  whether  it  modifies  the  subject  or  an  object ;  see  266.  IL 
I.  H.  a. 

b.  The  adjective  sometimes  Stands  after  the  subject ;  see  104.  2. 
B.  a  and  b ;  HL  9. 

c.  All  modifiers  of  an  attributive  adjective  or  participle  must 
stand  before  it :  S)er  gegen  feinen  $Beft^ü(er  für  bie  empfangenen  SBo^Itaten 
in  ^o^ent  ®rabe  banüare  StnaU  übernahm  freubig  ben  gefä^rlid^en  3(uftrag. 
S)a6  auf  bem  3:if<^e  liegenbe  SBuc^. 

d.  An  appositional  noun,  adjective,  or  participle,  which  precedes 
the  subject,  not  as  an  attributive  modifier,  but  as  the  equivalent  of 
an  adverbial  clause,  must  like  adverbs  cause  Inversion :  ^in  geborener 
<6ettf^er  (=:  »eil  er  ein  geborener  «&errf(^er  xcax),  regierte  er  bie  ©emuter  ber 
SRenf^en,  n^ie  ber  8Binb  bie  SBeUen  gningt. 

B.  JVard-order  of  the  Predicate.  The  personal  part  of  the  verb 
follows  the  logical  subject.  The  general  rule  for  the  word-order  of 
the  modifiers  of  the  verb  is  that  the  important  words  gravitate 
towards  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  the  less  important,  as  personal 
or  reflexive  (see  218.  i.  a)  pronouns,  stand  near  the  verb.  The 
foUowing  points  should  be  carefuUy  mastered : 

a,  The  verb,  or  in  Compound  tenses  the  auxiliary,  must  follow  the 
logical  subject  immediatefy,  and  hence  no  adverbial  expressions  or 
clauses  must  be  allowed  to  stand  between  subject  and  verb  as  in 
English :  3^  befuge  if)n  oft  I  often  visit  him.  S)ie  ©riechen  »dljten, 
bamit  i^re  eigene  @^»dd^e  berbecft  bliebe,  alle  @c^ulb  M  SSerlußed  auf  i^n 
The  Greeks,  in  order  that  their  own  weakness  might  remain 
concealed,  threw  all  blame  for  the  loss  upon  him. 

JV^/tf.  To  this  important  nie  there  must  be  added,  however,  a  few  ezceptions: 
(1)  Often  a  few  adverbial  expressions,  as  nur  finly,  U>enig0en0  ai  the  Uasi,  {ebenfolU 
at  any  rate^  füt  meine  $erfon,  or  für  meinen  Xeil,  or  meinf«teil«/>r  mypart^  and  the 
concessive  terms  freilicb  to  be  sure,  in  ber  ^at  indee4^  iote  icb  )ugeben  mug  as  I  must 
confess^  &c.,  modify  not  the  verb,  bat  only  the  subject,  and  hence  may  follow  it,  and 
thns  stand  between  subject  and  verb :  34  tDenigjIcnd  babe  ni^td  gefeben  Ifor  mypart 
haue  Seen  nothing,  (2)  A  few  adverbs  as  befonberd  especially,  l^orgüglidb  particularljf^ 
90t  ^\ttx  aöove  aU^  See,  especially  emphasize  the  subject,  and  may  follow  it :  S)ettt 
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fM^n  Befonbn«  (at  M  in  ber  le^m  3ctt  ^t^ta  miäf  fe^t  frembli^  tencjiaL 
(3)  Partitive  and  adversative  conjnnctioiit  or  adverbi,  as  etnerfeittf  on  the  ooe  band, 
anbnerfettd  on  the  other  hand,  aber,  inbeffen,  irbo<(  however,  bagegra,  (ingcgnt  on  tbe 
other  band,  8cc,  which  lepiesent  the  sabject  as  sharing  in  an  action  or  as  being  ia 
contrast  to  another  snbject,  may  foUow  the  subject :  €ettte  Jtranflii^fcit  tinnftiU,  fam 
Xräg^eit  anberfeitd  tooren  i(»  ein  Qxeiti  ^xnlttnii.  9He  toaren  über  bcn  frr^A 
SSorbanfafi  auf  ben  Surften  auger  fi4,  biefer  im  ©egcnteU  (or  j^inaegen)  ^utlüt  fdan 
$lngmbti(f  bie  S^ffung.  (4)  Sometimes  adverbs,  or  adverbial  phrases  or  clause^ 
tiioogh  tme  adverbial  elements  in  form,  are  feit  as  the  eqnivalent  of  adj.  modifienk 
and  follow  the  subject:  lDa<  ^ava  ba  (*  bod  ba  fte^t)  (lel^rt  mir  The  hooae  then 
belongs  to  me.  <Dte  Xreibfagb  am  3.  Sanuar  (-  ^ie  om  3.  äannar  ^attfaab)  hnäik 
über  bunbert  üffenf^en  auf  bie  Seine,  ^amtibal.  ba  er  (-  toei^)  iä^  auf  bie  se^ 
ni^t  ))öüi0  unterworfhen  J^eiten  Dberitaliend  flü^n  tooQte,  toä^tte  ben  9dra  üha  tk 
flipen.  (5)  A  clanse  sometimes  Stands  beforc  the  verb  when  it  refeis  to  the  tboogfat 
contained  in  the  predicate  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  the  verb  itself :  IDct  %nand 
'literary  society  in  Berlin  in  the  years  1 827-7 jr),tDa«  ni^t  dlet^gültig  )Mit  luib  bctf^od 
oter  mit  enoft^nt  toerben  ma^,  befag  au4  ein  md^t  unbetr&^uicietl  93ermö()en  (FootaDe). 
^6)  A  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence  is  often  inserted  parentnetically  between  «ibject  and 
verb :  jfcie  ©tiftttUß^fefle,  toie  gefaßt  (as  ainady  mentumed),  toaren  ßttt.  5Deiji  Smbcr, 
loenn  bn  tt  bur^au«  loiffen  totllft,  ^t  bad  ®elb  genommen ;  er,  um  frei  «011  ber  S^cr 
gtt  fpred^en,  ift  ber  IDieb.  %fx  Jtnabe  —  &)i(te(m  (ieg  et  —  anitoortcte :  34  mciy 
%t  nii^t. 

b.  In  sentences  containing  a  Compound  tense  and  also  those 
containing  a  separable  prefix  or  a  predicate  adjective,  the  gram- 
maticallv  important  word  of  the  predicate,  i.  e.  partidple,  infimHüc^ 
setarable  prefix,  predicate  adjective  or  noun,  usually  Stands  at  the  end 
ot  the  sentence.  For  fuller  treatment  of  this  important  word-order 
see  216.  IL  i.  A.  This  word-order  is  observed  even  where  the 
participle  i^  used  instead  of  a  past  tense ;  see  188.  i.  G.  Besides 
the  points  discussed  in  216.  II.  i.  A,  the  foUowing  additional  details 
should  be  noted : 

aa.  Attxiliary  infinitives  stand  after  perf.  participles :  ®ie  büxften  {u^  geint 
^ben  You  have  probably  made  a  mistake.  ®tr  muffen  too^t  beibe  gi^ei^ 
barauf  gefommen  fetn  We  must  have  both  fait  npon  that  idea  at  the  same  tmie. 
A  dependent  infinitivei  however,  precedes  a  partidple :  3«^  l^abe  i^n  f^auacB 
gefe^en. 

bb.  The  predicate  noun,  adjective,  or  participle  is  followed  by  a  perf. 
participle  or  infinitive :  (St  ifl  ein  tüd^ti^er  SKann  gctoorben.  Sie  ifl  ft^a  gcmctea. 
<5ie  toirb  i^nen  na^  bCetben.  (Sx  totrb  etn  tüd^tiger  flKann  gctoorben  fein  He  has 
probably  become  a  good,  solid  man.  Here  belonga  the  predicate  participle 
m  the  passive  voice,  which  must  always  be  followed  by  the  participle  and 
infinitive  of  toerben :  !Det  <S(^it(er  ijl  gelobt  toorben.    (Vi  toitb  ^"bi  »erben. 

cc,  The  infinitive  or  participle  which  Stands  regularly  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  must  be  preceded  by  its  modifiers :  3(^  fann  3|nen  feine  be^immh 
Slnttoort  geben.  (5r  ^at  ben  Streit  angefanaen.  I£^  however,  the  infinitive  or 
participle  is  modified  by  an  infinitive  with  gu  or  by  a  clause  it  must  usually 
precede  these  modifiers :  3(^  muf  Sie  bitten,  mir  einen  dlegenfd^irm  gn  fet^ 
34  mö(^te  gern  UHffen,  toa«  bie€  tfl.  ä)a0  Jttnb  ^at  angefangen,  vtangöflfd^  gn  (enca. 
34  (<^b'd  erfahren,  »ad  jungem  i^. 

dd»  A  Single  adverb,  a  genitive,  or  dative  modifying  a  predicate  adjective, 
or  participle  must  precede  it,  but  a  phrase  or  lon^er  expression  may  also 
follow  it,  a  clause  usually  so  ;  @r  ifl  bort  gebürtig  He  is  a  native  of  that  place. 
Qr  tfl  ber  bentfc^en  S)yra((e  mdc^ttg  He  can  speak  and  understand  German, 
SBer^eflung  tfl  ber  offenen  Seele  fremb.  But :  dt  ijl  avA  bem  fübüi^en  Sronhti^ 
gebürtig,  or  (5r  ifl  gebürtig  au<  bem  fübltd^en  Sranfret^.  (5t  ifl  batüber  fe^  ctfxrat, 
but  3$  bin  fe^t  erfreut,  baf  et  ft(^  meiner  erinnert.  A  modifying  phrase  usoally 
foUows  when  some  word  ia  the  phrase  is  modified  by  other  words :  IDcr 
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e    ^lugmbtitf  toat  M^a  wögtid^ft  imgünitig  getoäl^U  füc  ben  ttoÜ^maU  gcvtad^tcn  SBetfud^, 
t    gütli^  gtoif^  ben  Parteien  gu  Drrnctttrln. 

^  ee,  A  partidple  which  has  the  form  of  an  infinitive  may  stand  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence  or  before  the  dependent  infinitive  and  its  modifiers ;  see  178. 

'  2.  B.  c.  For  the  emphatic  position  of  the  dependent  infinitive  in  this  con- 
struction  see  the  same  article. 

j[f,  Sometimes  in  both  normal  and  question  order  other  words  can  foUow 
an  infinitive  or  participle  contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  infinitive  and 
partidple  must  stand  at  the  end.  This  exceptional  order  was  common  in 
I  Luther's  language,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  vigorous  prose  of  our  own 
time  whenever  it  seems  best  for  sake  of  emphasis  to  place  some  important 
modifier  of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  althougn  in  general  the  word- 
Order  has  become  stereotyped:  ^St  tottM  f^öttn  Kriege  \>rCo  gefc^te^  ^on 
fliegen  (Matthew  xxiv,  6).  ^afl  bn  bie  @(i^met§en  geünbert  jje  M  ^elabencn  ? 
(Goethe).  <Sic  ^aben  3^r  IBeben^Iütf  geopfert  um  nteinettt)tUen  (Sudermann's 
Ileimat^  4»  S)*  Sometimes  in  colloquud  language  unimportant  words  foUow 
the  infinitive  or  participle :  3(^  be^upte,  auf  n>en  bein  Q^ater  einn>itft,  ber  fann  gat 
nie  gän)(i(^  ))erf[a4en  tnt  £eben  (Hauptmannes  Michael  Kramer,  i,  p.  26). 

On  the  other  band,  this  irregulär  feature  is  a  regulär  characteristic 
feature  of  the  German  spoken  by  Jews  who  have  not  eradicated  all  traces  of 
Hebrew  or  other  forei^n  influence  from  their  language:  ^ie  $apiere  flnb 
aetoefen  \n  unfrei  @tabt,  ctner  ^at  fie  gefrtegt  )»on  einem  aiten  fterbenben  bettlet,  nnb 
tft  geworben  ein  ntä^tiget  SDHann  (Veitel  Itzig  in  Freytag's  Soll  und  Haben, 
chap.  i).  This  order  is  also  found  in  the  German  of  Poles,  Frenchmen, 
Englishmen,  and  other  foreigners :  3(^  aber  fage,  ^en  $fanet,  btefe  ®ünbe  fann 
rixü^i  )»er)te^en  toerben  in  (lu)tgfeit,  benn  er  ^t  {i^  nid^t  nnr  felbß  emtebrigt  jum  Xier,  et 
^at  auc^  anbre  l^inetngejogen  in  feinen  Sali  nnb  l^at  {te  betrogen  um  i^r  gettlic^etf  unb 
ewtged  $ei(  (the  Polish  chaplain  in  Halbe'syi/^if^,  p.  96).  Compare  also 
the  German  of  Riccaut  in  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm,  4,  3.  See  like- 
-wise  216. II.  I.  A. a, Note, 

In  general,  however,  the  position  of  the  infinitive  and  participle  at  the  end 
of  the  proposition  has  become  stereotyped,  so  that  they  occupy  this  place 
even  when  they  are  preceded  by  more  emphatic  words.  English  word-order, 
which,  in  general,  is  much  more  fixed,  often  preserves  at  this  point  the  old 
freedom  of  position  better  than  the  German :  Clo. :  the  lady  bade  take  away 
the  fool ;  therefore  I  say  afgain,  take  her  away.  Oli. :  Sir,  I  bade  them  take 
away  you  (Shakespeare's  Twelftk  Night,  i,  5).  Narr :  ^o^  Sr&nlein  tooflte 
toa<  9larrengeftd^t  toeggefd^afft  ^aben,  barum  fage  td^  nod^  einmal :  fi^af t  ba«  Sräulein 
toeg  \  Olivia :  ®uter  Sreunb,  i^  too((te  @u^  n>eggef(!^afft  ^aben  (A.  W.  Schlegel's 
translation).  Schlegel  could  not  easily  have  imitated  here  the  English 
order,  and  hence  the  force  of  the  English  can  only  be  indicated  by  a  strong 
accent  upon  (Sud^.  Perhaps,  if  the  German  translator  had  thoroughly  under- 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  position  of  you  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  he  would 
have  arranged  his  words  differently.  This  position  indicates  strong  emphasis, 
and  can  be  imitated  in  German  by  putting  the  object  in  the  first  place :  ®uter 
Steunb,  (5ud^  tvontc  id^  loeggefc^alft  l^ben. 

^  gg,  The  preceding  remarks  refer  to  the  usual  position  of  participle,  infini- 
tive, separable  ]>re&c,  predicate  adjective,  or  noun.  A  certain  Ic^ical  em- 
phasis always  lies  in  all  these  gprammatical  functions,  even  thougb  there 
may  be  no  especial  stress  upon  the  individual  words,  and  hence  the  regularity 
with  which  we  find  these  words  in  their  position  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
However,  if  any  especial  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  individual  words  in 
these  functions,  they  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence :  S(^ön  \%  bad 
SBetter  ^eute  nid^t.  begeben  ^abe  i(b  i^m  bad  93uc^  nici^t,  fonbem  nur  geUebcn. 
(Schreiben  bätte  et  boc^  toenigflentf  gefonnt.  The  separable  prefix  only  rarely' 
thus  introduces  the  sentence,  and  that  usually  in  poetry,  preferring  as  a  rula« 

Rr 
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to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  sentence :  Surücfe  Mfibt  bet  ihia^)>en  Xroß  (ScliiBo). 
See  216.  II.  i.  A.  ^  for  the  manner  of  writing  the  prefix  here. 

hh,  If  an  infinitive  or  participle  belongs  to  several  piopositions  it  is 
usua]]y  in  normal,  inverted,  and  question  order  found  in  its  proper  poshioa 
in  the  last  of  the  propositions,  and  understood  with  the  others :  <5r  (^fit) 
I)at  biefe  beibtn  grogni  Aufgaben  ni(^t  b(of  xuhm  einonbrr,  fonbern  eine  birr^  bte  ottsi 
^etöfl  (Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte^  V,  cbap.  ii).  In  colloquial  langnage 
it  may  be  found  in  the  first  proposition  and  understood  with  the  others: 
^ätt'  id^  ^inge^en  foHen  unb  i^n  anjelgen  ?  (Halbe's  Der  Strom^  p.  69). 

c.  Order  of  Obfects.  The  general  rule  is,  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  predicate,  that  the  known  and  hence  less  important  and 
unaccented  word  comes  first,  and  the  newly  introduced  word, 
to  which  the  attention  is  to  be  especially  calfed,  and  which  con- 
sequently  bears  the  accent,  follows.  A  longer,  heavier  word  often 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  follows  a  shorter  word.  The  foUowing 
applications  of  these  points  are  to  be  especially  noted,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  positions,  though  the  common  ones^ 
are  not  absolute,  and  hence  will  change  at  once  when  the  relathe 
importance  and  accent  of  the  objects  change. 

aa,  If  there  are  two  acc.  objects,  one  of  the  person  and  one  of  the  thing^ 
the  object  of  the  thing  will  follow  if  it  is  a  noun,  but  will  precede  if  it  is  a 
pronoun,  as  it  already  will  have  been  referred  to,  and  bence  is  the  less 
important  word :  ^n  Sekret  lehrte  ben  ^dfuitt  (or  i^n,  if  the  person  bas  beca 
mentioned]  ben  tid^ttgen  $ludbru(f.  But ;  ^äi  toetf  ben  rid^tigen  Su^bnuf  ntiit 
Se^re  t^n  mtc^.  Of  course  the  pronominal  object  of  the  thing  may  follow  when 
it  becomes  the  more  important  or  a  longer,  heavier  word :  IDet  ^c^ület  last 
ben  richtigen  Slu^rucf.    ^er  Seigrer  te^rt  i^n  benfelben  (instead  of  t^n  i^n). 

Note»  The  contmcted  form  of  tt  often  by  way  of  exception  follows  a  prononnual 
acc.  of  the  person  when  no  especial  emphasis  of  the  person  is  involved :  34  ^cti  b^ 
Oii^tige  nii^t.  I^cüre  etf  int<9  or  l^^re  mii^'d.  The  contrmctions  i(n'<  and  na$'%, 
howerer,  are  not  nsed,  and  hence  here  the  regnlar  fonns  tt  t^n  and  c€  vca€  mmsL  be 

employed. 

* 

bb.  When  there  are  two  objects,  a  dat.  and  an  acc,  the  dat.  precedes  if  the 
acc.  is  a  noun  or  any  pronoun  other  than  a  personal  or  reflexive  pronoon : 
34  ff^tieb  mdnnn  gteunb  (or  i^)  einen  SBrtef  (or  bte<).  ©eine  SKittrl  crioaka 
i^m  btfd. 

Note.  Of  conrse  the  dat.  follows  when  it  becomes  more  prominent  than  tiie 
acc,  especially  when  it  is  modified  by  a  clause :  34  tvxp\t\:iit  btefen  iTnaben  mrinca 
Sreunbf,  ber  ff^  genoiS  feiner  annehmen  toirb. 

cc,  Of  two  objects,  a  dat.  and  an  acc,  the  acc  precedes  if  it  is  z.persomal 
or  reflexive  pronoun :  3(^  fagte  etf  t^m.  (St  na^m  i^n  ft(^  gunt  Slitpex.  (üt 
@d^erg,  tote  et  t^n  fid^  oft  erlaubt.    (Sr  entjog  ft(^  mir. 

Note,  The  foUowing  exceptions  are  common :  (i)  The  contiacted  form  of  c€  oftea 
follows  the  dat,  espedally  the  datives  mir,  bir,  n(( :  ®ib  ed  mir,  or  <ii^  XKoCi. 
(2)  The  ethical  dalive  (258.$.  C),  which  is  nsually  weakly  accented,  can  stand  bejbie 
the  acc  of  a  pronoun :  @((ilt  ibn  mir,  or  mir  t^n  ni((t,  ben  lieben  3ungen  \  (3)  Of 
course  the  dat.  follows  the  acc.  if  it  is  the  more  important  and  emphatic  of  the  two: 
3(i  bebarf  eined  ^oXtt  oon  3^nen.  9Do((en  @te  mir  ibn  geben  ?  Here  both  the 
dat.  and  the  acc.  object  have  already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  penoB 
addressed,  but  the  thing  represented  by  the  acc  is  the  potnt  towards  which  tlie 
attention  is  more  particuiarly  directed.    Notice  in  the  foUowing  sentenoes  the  shifiiag 
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of  Position  acootding  to  fine  ihades  of  meaning :  $|(^  Bleib'  ttttr,  Sotie  I  34  Bringe  bit 
i^n  (i.  c.  ben  Äaffee)  f^on  (Beycrlein's  Dämon  Othello^  i,  5).  2)ie  (i.e.  bie  ©lumen) 
toin  i(t  mir  aber  aüe  aufbeben,  unb  toenn  fte  t)enoelft  finb,  ^ reffe  \^  $e  mir  (ib.,  i,  5). 
Sl(t  toad,  bumm  1  —  JMnb  !  ^ad  lodre  \^Xxwm, !  ^in  i((  bo^  fetbfi  bein  Se^rer 
deioefen  nnb  ^b'  bi^  mit  ^erangegogen,  fo  )uie  i((  bi^  ^aben  n>oüte  (ib.,  i,  7). 

dd,  If  there  are  an  accusative  and  a  prepositional  or  genitive  object,  the 
acc.  precedes :  (St  fd^tieb  einen  93rief  an  feinen  ffteunb.  5Der  ^öntg  gtef)  ben  ^etgog 
bed  aSenate«. 

ee,  The  preceding  rules  for  the  position  of  objects  must  of  course  be  set 
aside  if  one  of  the  objects  is  an  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun,  for  these 
must  always  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  9Da6  fd^teiben  @te  Syrern 
Stennb? 

rf.  Order  of  Adverbs.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  predicate  the 
ruie  holds  that  the  unimportant  words  stand  nearest  the  personal 
part  of  the  verb,  and  the  important  ones  gravitate  towards  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Adverbs  usually  observe  the  following 
Order:  Time^  Place,  Manner,  Cause,  Purpose \  Qx  fe^tt  ^eute  üon 
fßartd  mit  feinem  grteunbe  n^egen  9amiUent)er^äItniffe  unb  jut  Siegelung 
feinet  ®ef(^äfte  jutüd.  The  following  details  should  be  carefully 
noted : 

aa,  For  the  sake  of  euphony  a  short  word  often  precedes  a  heavier  one  or 
a  phrase,  although  according  to  the  usual  rule  it  would  foUow  it :  3(|  tei^e 
gern  na^  $ari<. 

bb.  Of  several  adverbs  the  more  general  precede  the  more  specific :  SEBit 
teifen  morgen  frü^  nm  fed^d  U^r  50  9)?inuten  ab.  5Der  $oH)ifl  fanb  ben  SBetrunfenen 
auf  ber  Sa^rfirafe  im  ^rede  Hegen.  Of  course  the  word  of  more  general  meaning 
follows  if  it  is  to  be  made  emphatic :  3^  beauftragte  t^n,  meinem  StviX\fyx  gu  fagen, 
et  möge  ftd^  um  a^t  U^r  morgen«  gur  äSeitetfa^rt  bereit  ^(ten. 

cc,  The  negatives  nic^t  not^  nie,  nitmaC«  never,  &c.,  usually  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  clause,  or,  in  case  there  is  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective,  an  infinitive, 
a  perf.  part.,  or  an  inseparable  prefix  in  the  clause,  just  before  these:  Qr 
f(^rieb  mir  f^tnU  nid^t.  (St  toiÜ  nid^t  ®o(bat  bleiben.  S)er  Sufriebene  tfl  nid^t  arm. 
($r  totrb  nid^t  fommen.  3(^  ^be  i^n  nie  gefrben.  Qr  tfl  noc^  nid^t  gurücfgefe^rt.  In 
elliptical  propositions  ni^t  Stands  last :  SBet  ^t  ba«  getan  ?  ^^  [^abe  etf]  ni^t 
[getan].  This  is  the  position  of  the  negative  only  when  it  modifies  the  predi- 
cate, and  hence  the  Statement  as  a  whole.  .  In  case  the  negative  modifies 
some  other  word  in  the  sentence  it  must  stand  just  before  that  word :  9ltd^t 
er  fam,  fonbern  fte.  (Sr  f^t  nid^t  miä},  fonbent  @ie  betrogen.  Gr  fommt  ntd^t  ^nte, 
fonbem  morgen. 

dd.  A  Single  adverb  modifying  another  must  stand  before  it :  (St  tfl  fe^t  aft. 

e.  Order  when  there  are  both  Adverbs  and  Objects.  Of  the 
modifiers  of  the  verb,  adverbial  elements  are  of  less  importance 
as  a  rule  than  noun  objects  and  hence  precede  them,  but  pro- 
nominal objects  precede  adverbial  elements:  !£)er  i^ürfi  "QtxWt^  ayx^ 
S)an!bar!eit  bem  Sfelbl^ertn  biefe  äBürbe.  ®te  fpred^en  t^oßf ontmen  gut  !Deutfd^« 
ßt  übetttägt  mit  ft^neUet  SBefonnenl^eit  feinem  ^biutanten  bie  SSerfoIgung  ber 
greinbe.    @r  fagte  eö  mit  gefletn  mit  gtofiet  Steube, 

aa.  Adverbs  of  place  usually  foUow  an  accusative  or  dative  object,  but 
precede  a  prepositional  object :  90 tr  fonntcn  baa  Su^  ntrgenb^  im  $aufe  flnbcn, 
but  ^ie  n>arten  biet  in  bct  9läbe  auf  euren  9Btnf. 

bb.  Of  course  eniphasis  can  reverse  the  usual  order  of  objects  and  adverbs. 
Especially  in  short  sentences  adverbs  of  time  and  manner  often  stand  after 
objects :  3(^  fa^  biefm  ^erm  ge^etn.    3(^  trinfe  ben  J^affee  fe^t  gern. 

R  r  2 
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C.  Order  of  Adjeciiüe  Modifiers,  The  adjective  modifiers  ofany 
noun  whether  in  the  subject  or  predicate  have  ezactly  the  same 
word-order  as  the  modifiers  of  the  subject  (see  A) :  Aein  S>i(^ter  ota 
3)enfer  ^at  nat^  Sut^rS  ^txitxi  erneu  in  fot)iel  Sitc^tungen  gleic^jeitig  tvirfenbeic, 
\>\vc  aufeinanberfolgenbe  ®enetationen  t)otlbur(^bnngenben  (Einfluß  ge^bt  oll 
®oet^  (Hermann  Grimm's  Goethe,  Einleitung). 

a,  Sometimes  the  adjective  is  placed  after  the  governing  noim  for 
emphasis:  IDad  ift  nid^t  mein  Sräuletn,  @d^af,  binnntc«!  (Hartleben's  Rasen- 
montags  p.  ii8).  For  other  cases  where  the  adjective  follows  see  104.  a.  B. 
a  and  ö ;  187. x.a  ;  111. 9. 

Ifweried  Order* 

286.  In  this  word-order  the  predicate,  an  object,  some  adverbial 
element,  or  the  expletive  ed,  occupies  the  first  place,  the  veib 
Stands  in  the  second  place,  and  the  subject  then  follows  imme- 
diately.or  at  an  interval  of  several  words:  S>amald  ivo^nten  feie 
Jtelten  in  offenen  gfied en,  ie(t  umgaben  i^re  Ortfc^aften  no^Igefügte  Stauern. 
This  Order  differs  from  the  normal  order  in  that  some  word  from 
the  predicate,  or  the  expletive  ed^  talces  the  first  place  and  the  subject 
takes  the  position  after  the  verb,  or  in  Compound  tenses  after  the 
auxiliary.  In  other  respects  the  position  of  the  words  is  in  general 
retained  as  in  normal  order.  Compare  older  English :  New  has  he 
land  and  beefs  (Shakespeare's  Henry  IV,  Second  Part,  3,  2). 

The  leading  points  as  to  the  use  of  this  order  and  the  particulars 
concerning  the  word-order  are  as  follows : 

A.  Use  o/Inverted  Order.    This  order  is  used : 

a.  Just  as  in  English,  as  the  usual  form  for  a  question  introduced 
by  an  interrc^ative  word  which  is  not  the  subject  of  the  verb :  9Bal 
gibt  ed  9leued  ?  äBarum  f omntt  er  ?  The  same  form  is  also  sometimes 
used  in  exclamations :  9Bte  fti^on  ifl  bad  Qßetter ! 

b,  The  inverted  order  is  used  whenever  for  some  rhetorical 
reason  a  word  or  an  expression  is  brought  forward  from  the 
predicate  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  hence  its 
use  is  a  matter  of  style.  Words  are  thus  in  general  brou^t 
forward  for  the  foUowing  reasons.  (1)  A  word  or  words  con- 
taining  a  reference  to  a  preceding  sentence  or  connected  with  it 
in  thought  are  naturally  brought  forward,  so  that  that  which  is 
stated  in  the  one  sentence  and  is  now  knovm  may  become  the  sure 
foundation  for  the  next,  upon  which  the  thought  can  be  further 
built  up  and  enlarged:  (£r  tcav  groar  ein  großer  Siebner,  S^riftfleQet 
imb  ^elb^err,  a6er  jebed  batjon  ifl  et  nur  gen^orben,  totil  er  ein  ooEenbetcr 
Staatsmann  n^ar.  Here  jebed  bat^on,  referring  as  it  does  to  the 
foregoing  words  Siebner,  ^Sd^riftfletler,  Selb^rr,  serves  nicely  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  new  thought  (2)  Words  take 
the  first  place  which  lie  nearest  in  thought,  especially  such  as 
give  US  a  general  idea  of  the  Situation,  so  that  the  mind  may  be 
prepared  for  that  which  follows :  ^i(f  unten  ju  unferen  i^üfen  lag  mt 
im  bangen  Traume  bte  @tabt  ^eiburg  mit  t^ren  jerffreuten,  matt  fc^immembm 
£ic^tern.  (8)  Any  word  or  words  may  for  especial  emphasis  be 
brought  forward  from  the  predicate  and  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  proposition :  (Sr  f^at  fel^r  9UIed  unternommen,  geluttgcn  ifl  i^m 
ni(^t0.  Söiö  ber  fiöire  fommen  n?irb,  unb  —  lommen  wirb  er  (Ludwig's 
Makkabäer,  i).  ü^an  mag  Gorneliud  ^eute  oere^ren  ober  gleichgültig  an  i^nt 
borüberge^en :  leben  tut  (251.  II.  B.  a.  bb,  2nd  paragraph)  er  unb  nhtt* 
leben  njtrb  er  fiele  nodi  (Hermann  Grimm  in  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
Mai  1896,  p.  255).  For  other  examples  of  this  emphatic  position 
for  the  perfect  participle  and  the  infinite  see  261.  IL  B.  a,  bb, ^rd 
Paragraph.  A  verb  in  a  simple  tense  cannot  thus  be  put  in  the  nrst 
place ;  see  B.  b,  below.  Also  other  elements  can  be  brought  for- 
ward  from  the  predicate :  3e<|t  ^at  er  ein  gro^ed  ^auS.  !&en  2)atec 
Hebt  ber  ®o^n.  S)ie  ^tan^ofen  fc^lug  SBeQington.  9li^t  mir  gaS  er  bad 
IBu4  er  gaS  ed  meinem  SBruber*  löort  unter  bem  fSanm  ftgt  er.  Sc^dn 
ifl  fie  nic^t,  gitt  ifl  fle.  ®ar  fein  Äerl  1  ®tn  inmp  ifl  er.  Also  in 
questions  some  word  can  for  emphasis  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  sentence,  followed  by  inverted  order:  Unb  baö  bulben  Sie? 
The  question  is  not  here  detected  by  the  order,  but  by  the  rising 
inflection  of  the  voice.  Of  these  different  uses  (i)  and  (3)  distin- 
guish  themselves  by  a  stronger  accent.  (4)  Instead  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  a  füll  or  contracted  clause  may 
for  the  same  reasons  precede  the  verb,  or  the  main  sentence  may  be 
found  within  the  body  of  the  subordinate  clause.  In  both  of  these 
cases  inversion  in  the  principal  proposition  is  the  rule :  DEBad  möglid; 
rtax,  f}at  er  geleiflet.  Um  ben  Qlrjt  ju  ^olen,  fu^r  er  fc^neU  na(^  ber  @tabt. 
„^Qui^  nur/*  fagte  i^,  »lauf.** 

c.  This  Order  is  also  used  to  emphasize  the  subject,  predicate,  or 
a  verb  in  a  simple  tense,  in  which  cases  the  sentence  is  usually 
introduced  by  e§,  followed  immediately  by  the  verb  and  still  later 
by  the  subject.  See  261.  IL  B.  a.  In  this  constniction,  however^ 
the  word-order  is  only  formally  inverted.  It  is  in  reality  that  of 
a  question,  as  the  verb  in  fact  Stands  in  the  first  place.  The  ed 
which  precedes  the  verb  has  no  accent  and  no  logical  force  and 
hence  does  not  count,  serving  here  merely  as  a,  formal  introduction 
to  the  sentence.  This  introductory  ed,  however,  is  quite  serviceable, 
as  it  formally  distinguishes  this  emphatic  form  of  the  declarative 
sentence  from  the  interrogative  form.  In  populär  language  this 
e8  is  often  dropped;  see  261.  IL  B.  Ä. 

B.  Particulars  of  the  Word-order: 

a.  If  some  adverbial  element  introduces  the  sentence,  the 
subject  usually,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  foUows  the  verb 
immediately,  or  is  separated  from  it  by  unimportant  words,  but 
also,  as  in  the  following  sentences,  the  subject  may  stand  near  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  especially  when  it  contains  the  new  and 
hence  important  element  in  the  sentence,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
emphasized :  Sei  ben  ©rteti^en  unb  (Römern  trat  \t%x  \x\x%  an  bie  ©teile  bed 
®aued  ald  bie  ©runblage  ber  )politifd^en  Stn^eit  ber  Sßauerring.  ßäfar  vcax 
SP2onarti^;  aber  nie  l^at  i^n  ber  5!prannenfc^n?inbel  erfapt  (Mommsen's 
Römische  Geschichte,  V,  chap.  xi). 

b.  If  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  subject  or  a  verb  in  a  simple 
tense  we  most  commonly  employ  the  inverted  order,  introducing 
the  sentence  with  ed.    This  important  construction  is  explained  in 
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261.  II.  B.  a.  bb,  cc,  From  another  Standpoint  this  word-order  may 
be  regarded  as  the  normal  order,  as  the  grammatical  subject  eß 
Stands  in  the  first  place.  From  still  another  point  of  view  it  is  the 
quesiion  order,  as  explained  in  A.  q  abovCi  and  also  in  284.  L  i.  a, 
snd  Paragraph,  toward  end. 

c.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  German  that  ailer  a  subordinate  clause, 
especially  one  of  cause  (reason,  condition,  concession),  the  foUowing 
principal  proposition  is  often  introduced  by  fo,  which  repeats  for 
especial  emphasis  the  substance  of  the  preceding  clause:  SBenn 
bet  ^J^enfc^  feinen  ©enu^  nte^t  in  bet  ^xUxi  ftnbet  unb  blop  arSettet  um 
fo  fernen  n^ie  ni5g(i(^  jum  ®enu£  gu  gelangen,  fo  ifl  ed  nur  ein  3nfaQ,  ictnn 
er  fein  9Jer6rec^er  n?irb.  This  use  of  fo  is,  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  more  common  afler  long  subordinate  clauses,  but  must 
also  be  used  sometimes  in  shorter  sentences  where  the  principal 
proposition  and  the  subordinate  clause  have  the  same  word-order, 
as  it  is  here  necessary  to  distinguish  the  principal  proposition 
from  the  subordinate  clause:  «ffann  iti^,  fo  fomme  i(^.  Here  the 
relation  of  the  propositions  would  not  be  clear  without  the  use 
of  fo,  as  both  propositions  have  the  same  order.  In  poetiy, 
however,  the  fo  is  oflen  even  here  dispensed  with :  @^t  ben  Sim\% 
feine  3Bütbe,  |  e^ret  un8  ber  *dnbe  &Ieig  (Schiller). 

d.  If  any  adverb  or  adverbial  dement,  or  a  predicate  neun 
or  adjective,  belongs  to  two  co-ordinate  sentences  connected 
by  unb  or  ober,  it  usually  causes  inversion  only  in  the  first  propo- 
sition, the  second  standing  in  normal  order :  S)ann  jie^  ftc^  trüber 
unb  @c^tt)efler  jurücf,  unb  ®onie  eilt  bie  Sre))))e  l^^tnauf.  ®i^dn  tfi  fie  ntc^t 
unb  fie  roirb  eö  nie  n?erben.  In  case  the  subjects  of  the  different  pro- 
positions refer  to  the  same  person,  the  subject  is  quite  commonly 
suppressed  in  the  second  proposition.  For  examples  see  25L  Ii. 
A.  e,  Sometimes,  however,  the  force  of  the  word  introducing  the 
first  proposition  is  feit,  and  inversion  in  the  next  proposition 
results :  «&ter  ^ing  bie  {!(6eme  ®ebä(^tntdampe(  unb  er^o6  {l(^  ebenfalte  eine 
i>ergitterte  ^xifyxt  (Heine,  Hamburger  Ausgabe,  4,  5).  ©c^on  rxiox  {ie 
(bie  Stabt  Jtiel)  niemals,  ifi  {!e  au(^  ni(^t  gen^orben  unb  wirb  fie  nie  loeiben 
(Jensen). 

In  case  an  object  is  common  to  several  propositions  it  is  usually 
expressed  in  the  first,  and  repeated  in  the  form  of  a  pronoun  in 
the  second,  which  has  normal  word-order :  £)ad  tt^etfj  t(^  unb  bie  ganje 
@tabt  ireig  ed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  object  is  expressed  but 
once,  namely,  in  the  first  proposition,  in  which  case  the  second 
must  have  inverted  order,  as  the  force  of  the  object  introducing  the 
first  proposition  is  feit:  Ißer^flic^tungen  l^^at  ieber  ©aftgeber  gegen  feine 
@dfle  unb  bap  id^  bie  nteintgen  Ujxm,  voti^  i^  unb  n^eifi  bie  SBelt  (Raabe's 
Der  Dräufftlifig,  xxvi). 

e.  If  a  sentence  is  introduced  by  certain  co-ordinate  conjunctions, 
the  order  remains  normal,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  becomes 
inverted  if  introduced  by  others.  This  matter  is  discussed  in 
articles  288-237. 

/.  The  following  words  or  classes  of  words  may  introduce  a 
sentence  without  causing  inversion:    (1)    Exdamations  do  not 
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usually  influence  the  word-order,  as  they  are  feit  as  Standing 
outside  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence :  9la,  boö  wirb  n?a8  ®^5neö 
geien!     Plague  on  it,  that  will  make  a  pretty  messl     (2)  The 
affirmative  adverb  ia  and  negative  nein:  SRetn!  xä)  gel^'  nid^t  in  bie 
©tobt.     (8)  The  adverbs  nun  in  the  one  meaning  well,  geroifi  cer- 
iainly,  and  a  number  of  concessive  adverbs,  adverbial  conjunc- 
tions  (for  which  see  286.  A.  c,  and  286),  short  adverbial  clauses, 
and  also  independent  sentences  with  the  force  of  adverbs,  do 
not  always  cause  Inversion,  as  they  are  feit  as  modifying  the 
whole  sentence  rather  than  the  verb:   aUcrbingö  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted,  freiliti^   to   be   sure,   gmax   it   is  true,  in  bev  Xat  indeed, 
n?te  \ä)  gugebm  mup  as  I  must  confess,   id^  geßebe  ed  I   acknow- 
ledge  it,  &c   Ezs. :  9bm,  id^  n?erbe  jum  fßattx  fommen  (Benedix's  Doktor 
Treuwald,  i,  4).    @en;t^,  man  ntu$  auäi  ft^wdgen  fdnnen  (Fontane's 
£ffi,  ix).    ^Derbingd,  ii^  f)aU  e9  nid^t  feI6ft  grfe^en,  aber  id^  glaube  ed. 
Tnese  adverbs  and  adverbial  expressions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Short  independent  concessive  sentences,  may  also  cause  In- 
version, as  they  are  also  often  feit  as  modifiers  of  the  predicate : 
^tterDingd  l^abe  i^  ed  ni(bt  felbfl  gefe^en^  aber  i^  glaube  ed.    After  the 
adverbs  which  are  followed  by  normal  order,  the  voice  pauses 
somewhat,  while  after  those  which  are  followed  by  inverted  order 
there  is  no  such  distinct  pause,  as  the  adverb  is  feit  as  belonging 
closely  to  the  following  verb.     (4)  A  number  of  adverbs  as  nur 
only,  öietlcidjt  perhaps,  befonberÄ  especially,  bagegen,  l^ingegen  on  the 
contrary,  felbfl  even,  fö^on  even,  &c.,  modify,  not  the  predicate, 
but  only  the  subject,  or  some  part  of  it,  and  hence  can  stand  before 
(and  also  after)  the  subject  without  causing  Inversion :  SSielleid^t  ber 
)ui>erUffig{te  SReffer  ber  {leigenben  J^ultur  ifl  bad  ®tfübl  ber  3ufammen« 
ge^origfeit  ber  Station  (Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte,  V,  chap.  vii). 
Sometimes   Inversion   takes  place  after  such   words,   but  then 
with  a  different  meaning,  as  Inversion  is  a  sign  that  the  adverb 
modifies   the  verb  and   not  the  subject :  SBenigftenö  mein  SBruber 
i}t^auptti  eö  My  brother  at  least  (I  do  not  know  whether  anybody 
eise  does)  asserts  it,  but   9Bentg{lend  bel^au^tet  ed  mein  SBruber  ^fy 
brother  asserts  it  at  least  (I  do  not  know  whether  his  Statement 
is  true).    (6)  After  a  conditional  or  concessive  clause  the  following 
principal  proposition  sometimes  for  especial  emphasis  remains  in 
normal  order,  especially  after  a  concessive  clause  beginning  with 
a  relative:   ©erwarb  merfte  ni^t,  tt?ie  arg  er  feine  &rau  tjernad^läfflgte ; 
^ätte  er'S  gemerft,  er  n;ürbe  ed  ni^t  gemat^t  })aivx  (Riel's  Der  stumme 
Ratsherr,  I).    SBa9  er  3^nen  aud^  immer  &erf))r{d^t^  ®ie  bürfen  i^m  nit^t 
trauen. 

Question  Order. 

287.  A.  In  this  order  the  personal  part  of  the  verb  Stands 
in  the  first  place,  the  subject  usually  Stands  in  the  second  place, 
always  if  it  is  a  personal  pronoun,  and  the  other  parts  are 
arranged  in  general  as  in  normal  order :  ü^u^  id^  mid^  red^td  ober 
linf d  n^enben  ?  If  the  subject  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  other  than 
a  personal  pronoun  it  can  for  emphasis  be  placed  toward  the  end 
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of  the  sentence :  Stann  mi^  ba9  ein  ÜH^db^n  fragen  ?  Can  a  fftri  ask 
me  such  a  question  as  that?  äBunbert  bic^  baö  ?  As  in  these 
sentences,  the  subject  is  quite  commonly  separated  from  the  verb 
by  unaccented  pronouns,  providing  it  is  itself  not  an  unaccented 
personal  pronoun,  in  which  case  it  must  immediately  follow  the 
verb:  SBunbert  eö  bi(^?  However,  if  the  pronominal  objects  are 
to  be  made  emphatic,  they  should  follow  the  subject :  ®ad  ge^ 
(Slfe  btd^  an?  If  an  infinitive  is  to  be  made  emphatic  it  cannot,  of 
course,  in  normal  or  question  order  stand  in  the  first  place«  If  it 
depends  upon  a  participle  it  can  be  emphasized  by  being  placed 
after  the  participle :  «&abt  i^r  l>on  eurem  5£ale  ^er  ie  einen  Seifen  gefe^^ 
fld^  neigen?  (Sudermann's /oAa««i5,  2,  i). 

B.  This  Order  is  found :  (1)  In  all  independent  interrogative 
sentences  which  are  not  introduced  by  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
adjective,  or  adverb :  SBotten  ®ie  wo^l  bieg  für  mi^  tun?  Here  there 
is  a  marked  rising  of  the  voice  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence  as 
in  English,  but  in  the  following  uses  the  voice  falls  toward  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  except,  however,  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  (2)  and 
(4).  In  the  conditional  and  concessive  clauses  there  mentioned  the 
voice  rises  slightly  toward  the  end  of  the  clause,  as  the  clauses 
were  in  fact  originally  questions ;  see  237.  i.  A.  b,  Note  2.  (2)  In 
conditional  clauses  not  introduced  by  a  conjunction.  For  exam- 
ples  see  237.  i.  A.  b.  (3)  In  clauses  introduced  by  a(d  as  tf.  See 
237.  I.  A.  c.  (4)  In  concessive  clauses  not  introduced  by  a  con- 
junction :  3ji  ed  gleich  0la^t,  fo  lenktet  unfer  Stecht  See  280.  b.  (i) 
and  (3).  (6)  In  independent  hortatory  and  optative  sentences. 
See  168.  I.  i.  A,  B.  a,  and  169.  I.  A.  (6)  In  imperative  sentences : 
Ü^affen  @ie  biefe  Sd^üffel  (;erumge^en.  (7)  The  question-order  is  often  used 
to  make  a  Statement  in  a  stronger,  more  lively  manner,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  the  adverb  bod^  (for  historical  explanation  see 
261.  II.  B.  6:  «&ab'  id)  ben  WtaxU  unb  bie  @tra$en  bo^  nie  fo  etnfam 
gefe^en !  |  3fi  boc^  bie  @tabt  mt  gefe^rt  I  (Goethe's  H.  und  D.,  I.  1-2). 
3^  bad  fd^ön !  How  beautiful  that  is  I  ®ei^  i(6  bixb,  woran  ic^  bin!  I 
know  what  I  am  about !  In  Wildenbruch's  Die  Quitzows  we  find, 
p.  16,  the  following  dialogue  illustrating  this  common  construction 
m  the  populär  language  of  Berlin :  Perwenitz :  3)ad  id  nidyt  vo^t, 
bad  id  ber  Ouitjonj  (name)  nic^ !  Stroband :  3d  er  bocft !  But  he  is 
though!  Perwenitz:  3d  er  ni^!  I  teil  you  he  isn't.  But  also 
quite  common  in  colloquial  language  generally :  Petrienchen :  3fl 
n^ieber  mal  gar  nic^t  rec^t  tt)ol^(,  bie  gnäbige  ^au.  Minna :  ®te^t  man  i^r 
ja  an  (Wildenbruch's  Der  unsterbliche  Felix^  i,  i).  Slbieu,  mein  Heiner 
Sräulein.  ((ir  fte^t  i^r  na(^,  bann  {le^t  er  auf,  ge^t  im  3inun^  ^in  unb  fj/ix) 
Jtönnte  bad  nun  ein  atterlicB^ed  ^au^fraut^en  n^erben  (ib.,  i,  2).  Hanoldt: 
4at  er  ed  gelefen  ?  Lieberitz :  äBeip  {<b  niti^t,  fommt  aud^  ni^t  barauf  an 
(ib.,  I,  5).  Hanoldt :  Da«  erfläre  mir.  Lieberitz  :  ®iO  i(^  (ib.,  i,  5). 
Erna :  Saß  l^at  er  gefagt  ?  Lieberitz :  «&at  er  gefagt  (ib.,  i,  5).  Herrgott, 
n:ar  euer  %t^  ^eute  nettl  ^aV  i^  mi^  amüflertl  (Hartleben's  Rosen- 
ntontag,  p.  90).  SBenno  foQte  nat&rlit^  ben  Sl^unb  l^alten  —  fann  er  aitr 
nid^t  (ib.,  p.  179).  3{l  bie  lißigl  I  teil  you  she  is  slyl  For  other 
examples  see  251«  IL  B.  6.    Compare  older  English :  Fab. :  Is't  so 
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saucy?  Sir  And. :  Ay,  is^t,  I  Warrant  him:  do  but  read  (Shake- 
speare's  Tweifth  Night,  3,  4).  Sometimes  this  construction  is 
found  in  connection  with  ja  or  a6et :  äBugten  wir  e6  ja  cMt  \  Why, 
we  all  knew  that !  <&at  bad  aber  ü^ül^e  gefoßet.  I  teil  you  that  cost 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Minna's  reply,  given  above,  contains 
^a.  Such  sentences  often  have  the  force  of  a  subordinate  clause 
containing  the  self-evident  reason  for  the  preceding  Statement: 
<Sr  fann  ed  nt^t  {{reiten,  Ratten  ed  bo^  a0e  gefe^en.  (8)  In  poetry  and 
the  lan^age  of  the  common  people  the  question  order  is  frequently 
found  m  narrative  style :  ®a^  ein  Jtnat'  ein  fflöölein  ^t^fn,  \  Olöölcin 
auf  ber  «Reiben,  |  »ar  fo  iung  unb  morgenfti^ön,  |  lief  er  fcDned,  ed  na^  ju 
fe^'n,  I  fa^'8  mit  bielen  Sreuben  (Goethe).  See  261.  IL  B.  b.  (9)  After 
the  conjunction  unb  to  emphasize  the  verb  or  the  subject  See 
233.  A.  d.  The  question  order  aller  unb  is  sometimes  apparently 
used  where  in  fact  the  order  is  the  inverted,  as  an  adverb  or  an 
object  which  has  been  previously  employed  is  understood ;  see 
286.  B.  d. 

Transposed  Order, 

288.  A.  In  this  order  the  clause  is  introduced  by  a  subordinate 
conjunction,  or  a  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  and 
ends  with  Üie  personal  part  of  the  verb,  the  remaining  elements 
having  about  the  same  arrangement  as  in  normal  and  inverted 
order :  Seine  grreunbe  fiir^teten,  bap  ed  ii)m  ju  ferner  werben  würbe.  As 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  subject  usually  Stands  at  the  head 
of  the  clause,  always  if  it  is  a  personal,  relative,  or  interrogative 
pronoun,  but  if  it  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  other  than  those  just 
mentioned  it  may,  as  in  the  inverted  order,  be  preceded  by  adver- 
bial elements  or  a  pronominal  object,  but  not  by  the  other  elements 
which  can  introduce  the  proposition  in  the  inverted  order,  as 
described  in  286.  A.  b,  above :  9Bie  ^eut^utage  in  unferer  unb  burc^ 
unfere  SBeltliteratur  bie  ©egenfä^  ber  ci)}ilifierten  9^ationen  aufgehoben  flnb, 
fo  ^at  bie  griec^ifd^e  ^id^tfunfl  bad  bürftige  unb  egoiflifc^e  ®tammgefü6I 
gum  ^e(lenif(^en  iJSoIfdbewu^tfein  unb  biefed  jum  <&umanidmud  umgewanbelt 
(Mommsen's  Römische  Geschichte,  l,  chap.  xv).  (Sd  ifl  ein  Vorurteil, 
bap  in  ber  allgemeinen  Verbreitung  ber  elementaren  «ffenntniffe  ba9  9(Itertum 
l^inter  unferer  Qüt  wefentlic^  jurücfgeflanben  f)aht  (ib.,  III,  chap,  xiv). 
SBie  ber  Jtünßler  atted  malen  !ann,  nur  niti^t  bie  boUenbete  S^btif)tit,  fo  fann 
aud^  ber  ®efcl(|ic!^tS(c^reiber,  wo  i^m  aUe  taufenb  3a^re  einmal  M  ^oHfommene 
Begegnet,  nur  bariiber  f^weigen  (ib.,  V,  chap.  xi).  The  predicate  noun, 
adjective,  infinitive,  or  perfect  participfe  cannot,  as  in  the  inverted 
order  for  special  emphasis,  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause, 
nor  can  they  take  the  emphatic  position  at  the  end,  for  the  subor- 
dinate clause,  according  to  284. 1.  3.  a,  is  usually  presented  dispas- 
sionately  as  a  compact  unit,  and  hence  does  not  show  in  the 
word-order  the  influence  of  logical  considerations  or  strong  emotion. 
The  infinitive  and  participle  stand  next  to  the  end  before  the 
personal  part  of  the  verb,  the  predicate  adjective  or  noun  stand 
before  the  personal  part  of  the  verb  in  case  of  a  simple  tense,  and 
before  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  verb  in  case  of  a  Compound  tense. 
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Although  the  logical  importance  of  the  predicate  adjective,  noun, 
Infinitive,  and  paiticiple  does  not  find  expression  in  the  word-order, 
they  are  distinguished  by  strong  stress  as  in  English :  3(^  feQc  im<^ 
ni(Jbt  in  beit  ®agen,  iveil  ic^  ^el^en  voiü, 

a.  Note  especially  that  a  clause  or  Infinitive  phrase  which  is  de- 
pendent  upon  another  dependent  clause  must  follow  the  pronominal 
subject  of  the  governing  dependent  clause,  and  not  precede  it  as  in 
English :  Cr  be^au^tete,  baf  er,  anflatt  bie  QSnrfammlung  aufjulöfen,  einen 
Stutrag  machen  n^oße  He  stated  that  instead  of  dissolving  the  assembly 
he  would  make  a  proposal.  SBenn  er,  nac^bem  man  feine  ^Jludfage  ht* 
gtt)eife(te,  n?teber  fragen  foUte  ufn.  If,  upon  their  doubting  his  Statement, 
he  asked  again,  &:c. 

b.  The  objective  genitive  of  a  relative  pronoun  must  introduoe 
the  subordinate  clause ;  see  256.  IL  i.  D.  & 

B.  This  Order  is  used  : 

a.  In  subordinate  clauses.  There  are,  however,  exceptions, 
which  are  stated  in  237.  I.  A,  B,  C,  D. 

b.  In  lively  questions  and  exclamations,  which  are  usually  intro- 
duced  by  a  subordinate  conjunction  or  an  interrogative  pronoun  or 
adverb :  8Bo  er  rool^I  ie^t  tfl?  I  do  wonder  where  he  is.  9^utter,  ob'd 
ietem  ü^dbd^en  fo  \%  bad  eine  Sraut  werben  foH,  n>ie  mir  ?  Iß^er  il^nt  bad 
iro^t  gefaßt  ^obtti  mag!  Who  in  the  world  could  have  told  him  that? 

c  In  poetry  frequently  also  in  principal  propositions,  for  sake 
of  rhyme  or  meter,  as  a  survival  of  a  once  more  general  freedom 
in  placing  words :  !Der  alte  @c^mieb  ben  Sart  ft^  f}ret(^t :  |  .S)ad  @d^nsert 
ifl  nid^t  ju  fctraer  noti^  leidet"  (Uhland). 

d.  In  early  N.H.G.,  when  ie  and  banac^  introduce  both  the 
principal  proposition  and  the  subordinate  clause,  the  princijpal 
proposition  sometimes  has  transposed  order  for  the  sake  of  a 
parallelism  between  the  two  propositions,  and  this  older  usage 
survives  in  poetry  and  proverbs:  Se  me^r  er  afeer  ijerbot,  Je  me^r 
fie  eS  audbretteten  (Mark  vii.  36).  3e  me^r  fle  ^at,  \t  me^r  fte  n?tl[;  nie 
fd^meigen  i^re  SBünfd^e  fltU  (proverb).  3)ana<^  einer  tut,  banac^  e^  i^m 
ge^t  (prov.).  3e  —  Je  is  now  lai^gely  replaced  by  Je  (with  transposed 
Order)  —  beflo  or  um  fo  (with  inverted  order):  3e  mel^r  ber  Vorrat 
fc^molj,  beflo  (or  um  fo)  f(^rerf lid^er  rouc^ö  ber  «junger.  Transposed  order 
in  both  propositions  for  the  sake  of  the  parallelism  is  now  quite 
rare :  3)efio  )a^(rei(^er  fo  eine  ®ra6(egung  ge^anb^a(t  tt}irb,  Je  umfänglt<^ 
bie  Dffertorien  flief  eu  (Hauptmann's  Die  JVeber,  3,  p.  50). 

C.  For  the  position  of  an  auxiliary  which  is  common  to  two  or 
more  subordinate  clauses  see  287.  i.  £• 
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The  fignres  nsed  in  this  index  refer  to  pages,  those  employed  in  ihe  body  of  the 
GiBnunar,  howerer,  refer  to  artides.  The  abbreriations  here  used  are :  pron.  for 
pronnnciation ;  orthog.  for  orthograpby ;  decl.  for  dedension ;  compar.  for  comparison ; 
grad.  for  gradation,  i.e.  the  prindpal  parts  of  a  strong  or  irregulär  verb;  syn.  for 
Syntax,  i.e.  the  inflaence  upon  the  syntactical  structnre  of  the  sentence,  govemment  of 
case,  &C. 


a,  pron.,  22. 

ä,  pron.,  21. 

}l,  pron.,  21. 

&,  pron.,  20;  as  mutation  of  aa,  15. 

aa,  pron.,  22 ;  mutation  of,  15. 

aal,  decl.,  75. 

Slar,  decL,  75. 

^ai,  ded.,  85. 

ah,  pron.,  15  ;  sep.  prefix,  338 ;  mean- 
ing  compared  with  that  of  ava  and 
^^'f  35^ ;  syn.,  532  (b)  ;  substan- 
tival  prefix,  468 ;  prep.,  388. 

abenb,  ded.,  77. 

aber,  conj.,  419  (a)  ;  compared  with 
aiitxn  and  fonbtrn,  420 ;  —  ntin,  434 ; 
substantival  prefix,  468. 

db^tiftn,  syn.,  548. 

a%re^net,  prep.,  379 ;  absolute  parti- 
dple,  578  (a). 

abhören,  syn.,  564  (c). 

abJaf ,  decl.,  77. 

Abridgment  of  dauses :  see  Clauses. 

abfagen,  syn.,  531  (e). 

Slbfc^eu,  gender,  126. 


abf(^retben,  syn.,  531  (e). 

abf(^h>örm,  syn.,  531  (^). 

abfeit,  abfeüen,  abfeitig,  abfetttf,  379- 

abjle^eu,  syn.,  548. 

5lbt,  decl.,  81. 

abtun :  ftc^  — ,  syn.,  558. 

abttHtrten,  syn.,  548. 

abtpört«,  prep.,  379. 

abjüglic^,  prep.,  379- 

Accent :  word  accent,  42-3 ;  logical, 
42,  53;  emphatic,  42,  53;  ryth- 
mical,  43 ;  foreign,  43,  49 ;  sen- 
tence,  43,  52 ;  accent  in  simple 
Stern  words,  43 ;  accent  in  deriva- 
tive words,  43-5  ;  accent  of  Com- 
pounds, 45-9 ;  geographica!  Com- 
pounds, 47  (g),  483  {d,  B),  487  (A) ; 
secondary  accent,  49-50;  physio- 
logical  principle  in  secondary 
accent,  50;  unaccented  syllables, 
51 ;  grammatical  accent,  52  ;  sen- 
tence  accent  influenced  by  the 
rhythm,  53. 

Slccocb,  pron.  and  orthog.,  27. 
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Accusative : 

I.  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  denote : 
place,  360  (ä). 

time,  361-3. 
degree,  366-7. 

II.  as  an  object : 
with  transitives : 

representing  the  thing  as : 
afTected  by  the  action,  524  (i). 
the  result  of  the  action,  524  (i). 
trans.  or  intrans.,  524  (ö), 
prep.  phrase  instead  of  acc,  525  {e), 
with  intransitives : 
cognate  acc,  525  (2.  a). 
acc.  of  result,  527  (b). 
acc.  object  of  a  prep.  contained  in 
a  Compound,  556  {d), 
in  impersonal  constructions,  349 
(a.  a). 
either  dat.  or  acc.  according  to 
meaning  or  from  unsettled  usage, 

538-45. 
with  adjectives,  adverbs,participles, 

552-4. 
double  object : 

acc.  of  thing  and  dat.  of  person, 

555-7. 
acc.  of  person  and  gen.  of  thing, 

557-61. 

double  acc : 

acc.  of  person  and  acc.  of  thing, 

563-7. 
acc.  of  the  direct  object  and  a 

pred.  acc,  567-71. 

III.  in  the  predicate: 
in  dialect,  501  (c.  a). 

by  attraction,  497  (2.  A.  a,  Note), 

IV.  after  prepositions : 
acc.  only,  400-6. 
acc  and  dat.,  406-18. 

V.  independent  acc. : 
acc  absolute,  579. 

acc.  in  exclamations,  582  (4). 

iOj&j,  Suffix,  451. 

Sl<^t :  feine  —  ^ab«i,  syn.,  548. 
o(^ten,  syn.,  548. 
a(^t^aben,  syn.,  548. 
a(^t(od,  syn.,  552. 
Slcfcr,  decL,  72. 


Address,  pronouns  of,  183-5  ;  posses- 
sives in  address,  171 ;  nom.  in, 
578  (A). 

Slbfrlaf ,  decL,  77. 

abten,  pron.,  20. 

Adjectives,  inflection  of,  1 27-41 ; 
strong,  127,  130;  weak,  127,  131 ; 
mixed,  13 1-2;  uninflected,  127-30^ 
137-40  j  inflection  of  adjecüves 
with  the  Suffixes  ?rf,  ?en,  *er,  133-4; 
pectdiarities  and  irregularities  in 
the  inflection,  134-40 ;  ascending 
comparison,  141-5  ;  variations  in 
comparison,  143-4;  irregularities 
in  comparison,  147-50 ;  the  relatiie 
Superlative,  14 1-2  ;  advert)ial 
Superlative,  142;  absolute  Super- 
lative, 142-3;  adjectives  mutatn^ 
in  the  Superlative,  144;  periphrastic 
comparison,  146-7 ;  descendii^ 
comparison,  147;  inflection  of 
adjective-substantives,  132. 

$lb(er,  pron.,  22. 

$lbmira(,  decl.,81,84. 

Adverbial  modifiers,  577. 

Adverbs :  definition,  352 ;  fonnation, 
465-7 ;  function  and  form  of  aid- 
jectives  and  adverbs  compared, 
352-4  ;  nature  of  adverbs  and  pze- 
positions  compared,  374  (i,a,r); 
Classification  of  adverbs,  354-73; 
comparison,  145, 374 ;  periphrastic 
comparison,  146, 149;  irregularities 
in  comparison,  147-9 »  descending 
comparison,  147 ;  adverbs  used  as 
relative  pronouns,  207-ia 

aC;  pron.,  8. 

Slrronaut,  pron.,  8. 

after«,  prefix,  469. 

aggreftimn,  syn.,  533  {b), 

9lgne6,  pron.,  32. 

agraffe,  pron.,  27  (6). 

Agreement  of  verb  with  subject, 
501-8;  of  predicate  noun  with 
subject  in  gender  and  case,  508-9 ; 
of  adjectives  and  partidples,  509- 
10 ;  of  relative,  588;  of  appositives, 

519. 
ägl^ptrn,  pron.,  19. 
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ci^,  pron.|  8. 

9l^n,  ded.,  87, 9a 

a^nben,  syn.,  530  (d),  561  (c). 

ä^nete,  syn.,  530  (ä). 

a^nen,  with  simple  infixu,  279 ;  syn., 

349,  530  W. 
&i}mn,  syn.,  530  (</). 

aifot,  pron.,  23. 

Sl^om,  pron.,  25 ;  decL,  77, 

a\,  pron.,  8. 

atn,  pron.  in  French  words,  8. 

afflamieren,  syn.,  533  (^).  • 

Slft,  decl.,  75.  96. 

$IU)uin,  decL,  93. 

$lkagar,  pron.,  29. 

mi  decl.,  87. 

$lltbi,  pron.,  16. 

«(f,  decl.,  75, 90. 

Ulfo^C,  pron.,  25. 

oll,  decl.,  178. 

anbietDeil,  conj.,  429  (e). 

anetn,  conj.,  419 ;  compared  with  aber 
and  fonbem,  420. 

anent^atBen,  360. 

aUer^anb,  174,  215. 

aHetlet,  174. 

9Up,  decl.,  75. 

Alphabet,  5. 

ali,  explanatory  conj.,  421 ;  sub.  conj., 
427  (3.  b),  428  (c),  429  (D.  I.  A.  a, 
6,  e),  430-1 ;  .with  predicate  nom. 
er  acc,  497  (d),  501  (<r),  568  (d), 
569  (ä) ;  difference  of  meaning  here 
between  aU  and  tote,  432  (4) ;  dif- 
ference between  olö  and  für,  568  (^), 
569  {No/e  i) ;  <d9  omitted  after  -fo, 
431  (c) ;  with  following  relative 
pronoun  or  adverb,  201 ;  used  as 
a  relative,  209  (D  (i) ),  210  (8) ;  — 
ta^,  sub.  conj.,  429  (D.  i.  B,  2)  ; 
—  toenii,  429  (Ca,  D.  i.  B) ;  —  ob, 
429  (c.  a), 

alfo,  explanatory  conj.,  421 ;  coordi- 
nate  conj.  with  a  double  construc- 
tion,  423  ;  --  bo(^,  434. 

am,  pron.  in  French  words,  8. 

Slmarant,  decL,  93. 
$(mbo$,  decL,  77, 
^mi,  decL,  85. 


an,  pron.,  15  ;  sep.  prefix,  338 ;  mean- 
ing compared  with  that  of  l^eran, 
356 ;  syn.,  532  (b)  ;  prep.,  407. 

an,  pron.  in  French  words,  8. 

9lna(vf<»  pron.,  18. 

Slnanad,  ded.,  78. 

anbdref 0,  in  Slnbctrcff,  380. 

anber,  174. 

anerfennen,  syn.,  568  (ö). 

anetttogen,  conj.,  429  (e). 

anfahren,  conjugated  with  ^fcAm  or  fein, 
29a 

anfangen,  conjugated  with  fein,  296. 

angeben,  conjugated  with  l^aben  or  fein, 
290;  syn.,  538. 

9lnge(,  gender,  124. 

$lnge(n,  decl.,  88, 

angeftii^td,  prep.,  380. 

angfl,  decL,  83. 

angfl,  syn.,  350,  533  (c). 

an^etmfdUen,  syn.,  533  (c). 

ansagen,  syn.,  557. 

anfommen,  conjugated  with  fein,  290 ; 
syn.,  538. 

9lnla$,  decl,  77. 

anläflt<!^,  prep.,  38a 

anlaufen,  conjugated  with  l^en  or  fein, 
290. 

anliegen,  syn.,  539. 

anmaßen :  fic^  — ,  syn.,  558. 

^tmut,  gender,  125. 

anmuten,  syn.,  557  ;  fl(^  — ,  syn., 
558. 

SImtalen,  decl.,  89. 

annehmen :  <t(^  — ,  syn.,  558. 

anfc^ulbtgen,  syn.,  557. 

anfe^en,  syn.,  568  (d), 

anfi(^tig,  syn.,  552. 

anjlatt,  prep.  380 ;  conj.,  419;  —  baß, 
429  (cc). 

anfielen,  syn.,  35a 

ant^,  prefix,  469. 

9lnt(i|^,  decl.,  80. 

Slnttag,  ded.,  83. 

antrefen,  with  infin.  w.  ju,  274. 

antoort,  gender,  126. 

antworten,  syn.,  529  {Note)^  531  {e). 

anttoortlid^,  prep.,  380. 

$lmoaU,  ded.,  83. 
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anivanbeln,  conjugated  with  f^abm  or 
fein,  290 ;  syn.,  539. 

$l^er9U,  pron.,  19. 

Slpfd,  decl.,  72. 

Apostrophei  55. 

Apposition:  agreementof  appositives, 
519-21 ;  Position,  520  (a),  522  (b)  ; 
appositional  construction  with 
proper  names,  5 14  (g.  a) ;  a  noun 
in  apposition  with  a  sentence,  520 
(a) ;  apposition  instead  of  the  gen. 
of  earlier  periods,  522  (2).. 

april,  pron.,  15,  19. 

Sit,  decL,  75. 

^xcCbtt,  pron.,  22. 

^täft,  pron.,  28. 

arg,  compar.,  144. 

Ätgeniid,  gender,  96. 

tStst,  decl.,  75. 

arm,  compar.,  144. 

Slrmbtujl,  decl.,  83. 

arten,  conjugated  with  fein,  292. 

Article :  def.,  decl.,  56;  indef.,  decl., 
58 ;  use  of  the  articles,  58-67 ;  use 
of  the  articles  with  collecttve  nouns, 
61 ;  with  names  of  materials,  61 ; 
with  abstract  nouns,  61 ;  with  names 
of  persons,  61 ;  with  geographical 
names,  63-4  ;  Omission  of,  65-67. 

«artig,  Suffix,  452. 

9lrtinerie,  pron.  and  orthog.,  i8. 

Slrgt,  pron.,  21 ;  decl.,  81. 

m,  decl.,  yS. 

afd^,  decl.,  81. 

if^^to,  pron.,  21. 

Slftjeft,  decl.,  93. 

afi!|lteren,  syn.,  533  (d). 

Slf^t,  pron.,  19. 

ttfjftiW/  orthog.,  29. 

*at,  pron.,  16 ;  meaning,  451. 

«at,  foreign  suffix,  452. 

Slt^eiji,  pron.,  9. 

9lt^ene,  pron.,  16. 

^tiai,  decl.,  77,  93. 

9ltoin,  decl.,  81. 

dtfd^,  interj.,  434. 

attackieren,  syn.,  533  {^). 

Attraction :  in  case,  497  (2.  A.  a. 
Note\  591  (a  b) ;  trajecdon,  588  {e). 


atttibuieren,  syn.,  533  (^). 

au,  pron.,  8. 

du,  pron.,  8, 23. 

aud^,  meaning,  422. 

auf,  sep.  prefix,  338 ;  syn.,  532  (b)  ; 

prep.,  409 ;  —  baf ,  conj.,  430  (h). 
Slufrul^r,  decL,  77. 
aufto&rtd,  prep.,  38a 
9luge,  decl.,  91. 
Slugenmerf,  decl.,  80. 
9ugur,  decL,  93. 
W!^,  sep.  prefix,  338 ;  meaning  com- 

pared  with  that  of  ab  and  ent^,  358 ; 

syn-.  532  (b)  ;  prep.,  388. 
aufbieten,  syn.,  539. 
$ludjlud^t,  decL,  83. 
aufgenommen,  conj.,  419. 
au^gefb^fter  Xierbänbter,  iia. 
au^letten,  grad.,  309. 
audfltngeln,  conjugated  with  fctn,  296b 
aufrufen,  syn.,  569  {d), 
au4f(^lie$(id^,  prep.,  380. 
außer,  prep.,  412;  conj.,  419;  — baf, 

conj.,  430  (f)  ;  —  toenn  (ib.). 
außerbem,  conj.,  422. 
auf  erl^lb,  prep.,  38a 
audtoei^Uc^,  prep.,  38a 
Slutod^t^on,  decl.,  81. 
tHutogra))^,  decl.,  89. 
9[))ancement,  pron.,  16. 
ax)tfteten,  syn.,  533  {b). 
an),  pron.,  8. 
9lrt,  decl.,  83. 
al^,  pron.,  8. 

®aal,  pron.,  21. 
^accalaureud,  pron.,  23. 
SBa(^,  decl.,  81. 
backen,  grad.,  32a 
SBacf,  decl.,  7^, 
bacfen,  grad.,  320. 
back  vowels,  18. 
SBab,  decl.,  85. 
balb  —  balb,  conj.,  423. 
IBalg,  decL,  81,  85,  96. 
93alfon,  pron.,  24. 
aSaK,  decl.,  81. 
IBaHon,  pron.,  24. 
Jöatfam,  ded.,  77. 
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!8al§,  ded.,  75. 

99an,  decl.,  75. 

!8anb,  decL,  81,  96. 

SBanbit,  ded.,  8a 

han^t,  compar.,  144;  syn.,  350,  533 

(C). 
Mngen,  syn.,  350. 
aöanf,  ded.,  83. 
SBanfert,  ded.,  77. 
SÖanfier,  pron.,  20. 
!Bann,  ded.,  75. 
bannen,  grad.,  322. 
Bar,  syn.,  552. 

thax,  sufifix,  pron.,  16 ;  meaning,  452. 
aödr,  ded.,  87. 
S3aibai,  ded.,  8i. 
S3aton,  ded.,  81. 
S3arf(^,  pron.,  21 ;  ded.,  75. 
S3art,  pron.,  21 ;  ded.,  82. 
«8a«,  ded.,  75- 
S3ap,  decLi  82. 
SBaffln,  pron.,  24 ;  ded.,  94. 
S3afl,  decL,  75- 
fBajlarb,  ©atlart,  ded.,  77. 
^ataiiion,  pron.,  24 ;  decl.,  94. 

f&au,  ded.,  75. 
$8au(^,  ded.,  82. 
bauen,  grad.,  322. 

S3auer,  ded.,  90;  gender,  96,  124. 

IBanm,  ded.,  82. 

Sdaufc^,  ded.,  82. 

bauj,  interj.,  434. 

IBa^cr,  ded.,  S7. 

fflajar  (now  93afar),  pron.,  31. 

be^insep.  prefix,  339;  meaning,  47 1-2. 

bead^ten,  syn.,  548. 

beben,  syn.,  537(^). 

fflebacbt,  ded.,  83. 

bebanfen :  (i<^  — ,  syn.,  558. 

bebenfen :  fic^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

bebeutrn,  with  iniin.,  278  ;  syn.,  539. 

bebienen  :  jid^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

bebingen,  grad.,  315. 

bebftnfeln,  syn.,  540. 

bebünfen,  syn.,  540. 

bebiirfcn,  syn.,  548. 
'•  bfbürftig,  syn.,  552. 
'  flSeer,  ded.,  7S. 

SÖeet,  ded.,  79. 


befal^ren :  ^^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

löefe^t,  ded.,  77. 

befehlen,  grad.,  318 ;  syn.,  539, 

befehligen,  syn.,  539. 

befleißen,  grad.,  308  ;  fl(^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

beffeijigen,  grad.,  308 ;  fldj  — ,  syn.,  559. 

bejiiffen,  syn.,  552. 

befolgen,  syn.,  529  {NoU). 

befüri^ten :  fl(^  —befürchten,  syn.,  559. 

begeben:  fi(^— ,  syn.,  559. 

begegnen,  conjugated  with  l^en  or  fein, 

295;,syn.,  53o(rf). 
©ege^r,  ded.,  77. 
begel^ten,  syn.,  548. 
begierig,  syn.,  552. 
beginnen,  grad.,  316. 

begleiten,  grad.,  309. 

begrüjen,  syn.,  568  {p\ 

bebagen,  syn.,  528  (a). 

be^anen,  conjugated  with  l^aben  or  fein, 
291. 

bereifen  :  <!(^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

SSeborbe,  pron.,  20. 

»e^uf,  ded.,  71  > 

bebuf«,  prep.,  380. 

behüte !  370  (b). 

bei,  scp.  prefix,  338 ;  syn.,  532  (b)  ; 
prep.,  389. 

©eil,  decl,  79. 

beileibe  ni<^t !  434. 

©ein,  ded.,  79 ;  fein  — ,  434, 

beifammen,  meaning,  359. 

©eifpiel ;  gum  — ,  421. 

beiden,  grad.,  308. 

©eittag,  ded.,  83. 

beigen,  factitive  of  beiden,  309. 

befe^rt,  syn.,  349-50« 

befleiben,  grad.,  310. 

beflommen,  312. 

befontnten,  use  in  passive  construction, 
301 ;  with  infin.  w.  gu,  274 ;  con- 
jugated with  fein  or  ^en,  295 ; 
syn.,  529  {b). 

©elog,  decl.,  83. 

belehren,  syn.,  557. 

belieben,  syn.,  350,  528  (0),  540. 

bellen,  graui.,  322. 

bemd^tigen :  ji(^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

bemeilletn :  jtd^  — ,  syn.,  559, 
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Umnftn,  with  simple  infin.,  279 ;  syn., 

570. 
f>mth%  prcp.,  394. 
benehmen,  syn.,  557. 
benatigen,  benoten,  syn.^  548. 
Uait\%t,  syn.,  552. 
betauben,  syn.,  557. 
Inwht,  syn.,  552. 
©erbet,  dcd.,  93. 
beteben,  syn.,  557,  559. 
iBeteid^,  gender,  124. 
bergen,  grad.,  317. 
93eri(^t,  decl.,  77. 
berid^ten,  syn.,  557,  566  (k). 
bertd^tet,  berid^t,  syn.,  552. 
betflen,  grad.,  316;  conjugated  with 

fein,  292. 
berufen,  conjugated  with  l^aben  or  fein, 

291. 
betü^men :  jlc^  — ,  syn.,  559. 
befage,  prep.,  381. 
»efc^elb,  decL,  77- 
befc^eiben,  syn.,  532  (^),  557;  fl<^  — , 

syn.,  559. 
bef (Reiben,  adj.  part.,  31a 
befd^eten,   grad.,   314;    syn.    of  wk. 

bef(^en,  529  (^). 
befi^reiben,  syn.,  568  (d). 
bef^ttlbigen,  syn.,  557. 
IBefc^wetbr,  pron.,  20. . 
bef^meren :  ii(^  — ,  syn.,  559. 
befc^toingeu,  grad.,  315. 
beff^nwten,  syn.,  564  (a). 
befinnen  :  fid^  — ,  syn.,  559. 
beforgen :  (i(^  — ,  syn.,  559. 
beffctn  :  fic^  — ,  syn.,  559. 
iBeftanb,  decl.,  83. 
93ejle((,  decl.,  8a 
befielen,  conjugated  with  ^ben  and  fein, 

291« 
beftreben :  flc^  — ,  syn.,  559. 
beten,  syn.,  531  W. 
betrachten,  syn.,  568  (3), 
Jöetrag,  ded.,  83, 
betrtff6,  in  ^Betreff,  38a 
SBett,  decl.,  91. 
betten,  syn.,  532  (^),  54a 
beugen  :  ft^  — ,  syn.,  530  (</). 
IBeucre,  pr(HL^2i. 


be»or,  scp.  prefix,  339;  syn.,  532  (b); 

conj.,  428  (b). 
betoa^e !  370  (b),  434. 
betoegen,  grad.,  314. 
fbt»tv$,  decL,  77. 
betonft,  syn.,  552. 
begasten,  syn.,  54a 
be)ei(^nen,  syn.,  568  (d), 
begi(^tigett,  syn.,  557. 
be)ie^tn<^,  419. 
begtei^ungdtt^eife,  419. 
^«rfi<^f  prep.,  381. 
SBiber,  pron.,  18. 
biegen,  grad.,  313. 
SBict,  decl.,  79. 
©tejl,  ded.,  85. 
bieten,  grad.,  313. 
mt>,  ded.,  85. 

^xlitti,  pron.  and  orthog.,  21. 
bin,  pron.,  15. 
binben,  grad.,  315. 
binnen,  prep.,  381. 
btd,  pron.,  15 ;  prep.,  401 ;   conj.,  428 

(b),  429  (e) ;  —  baf ,  428  (b). 
!Bif((of,  ded.,  84. 
bifc^en,  176. 
bift,  pron.,  15. 
bitten,  grad.,  319;  [i(^]  bitte,  meaning, 

435 ;  syn.,  557,  564. 
SBIaff,  ded.,  75. 
blanf,  compar.,  144. 
bCafen,  grad.,  321  ;  with  infin.,  27S. 
b(a$,  compar.,  144. 
©läf ,  ded.,  87. 
©(att,  decL,  85. 
JBCei,  ded.,  79. 
Heiben,  grad.,  310;  conjugated  with 

fein,  291  ;    with    gerundiye,    265 ; 

with  simple  infin.,  277. 
b(ei<^n,  grad.,  308,  309 ;  conjugated 

with  l^ben  or  fein,  292. 
©lef ,  ded.,  87. 
SBCorf,  decl.,  82. 
blof ,  adj.,  syn.,  552. 
Mof ,  adv.,  365,  423. 
SBluc^et,  pron.,  2a 
SBoc!,  ded.,  82. 
SBoben,  ded.,  72. 
Socnf,  pron.,  2a 
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IBoer,  pron«  and  axihogif  33. 

IBogcn,  ded.,  79. 

S3oi,  pron.,  23. 

Sßoi^mhüt^  pron.,  33, 33. 

SBoIb,  decL,  75. 

'Bc(b,  Suffix,  45a 

IBoot,  decL,  79,  84. 

IBöotun,  proiL,  3a 

fBotb,  ded.,  75. 

SBorn,  decL,  75. 

»mcft,  dcd.,  75. 

I8drbe,  pron.,  30w 

fBörfc,  pxon.,  sa 

IBoft,  ded.,  85,  86. 

IBöfctDii^t,  ded.,  86. 

IBonbotr,  pnnL,  33. 

fßonqott,  pron.  and  oxthog.|  34« 

93ontetne,  pron.»  31. 

Rotöle,  pron.,  2X 

I3ca<^,  pron.,  si. 

9tanb,  ded.,  83. 

Ibrotra,  grad.,  331. 

fSxau,  ded.,  82. 

^r&ii,  ded.,  79,  83. 

^tait(^,  decl.,  83. 

fjtauäftn,  syn.,  548. 

Brancn,  grad.,  333. 

^rattt,  ded.,  83. 

^t&tttiQam,  ded.,  yy. 

httä^,  pron.,  17;  grad.»  318;   past 

indic.  (tac^,  pron.,  31 ;  past  subj. 

Md^,  pron.»  31 ;  conjugated  with 

fein,  393. 
^tcboto,  pron.,  33« 
kennen,  grad«,  334* 
fbtdt,  ded.,  85. 
^^^l,  pron.  and  orthog.,  2a 
IBrief,  pron.,  i8. 
SrUtant,  ded.,  93. 
(ruigen,  grad.,  335 ;  ose  in  passive 

constniction,  303 ;  syn.,  547. 
Mnntn,  grad.,  333. 
IBrombeere,  pron.,  23. 
IBronjr,  pron.,  39. 
fBtofam,  ded.,  91. 
®vot,  ded.,  79,  84. 
SBntd^,  ded.,  82,  85 ;  gender,  124. 
Ml^^  pron.,  2a 
^nibct,  ded.,  72. 


»timft,  ded.,  83.  • 

fdtüft,  ded.,  83. 

SBruttt«,  decL,  92. 

SBn4  pron.,  23 ;  ded;,  8$ ;  pL  fdüü^ 

pron.,  19.  ' 

SBttd^,  pron.,  23. 
SBud^,  ded.,  75. 
^näf^abt,  ded.,  74, 87. 
fbu^  ded.,  82. 
93u(0ar,  ded.,  89* 
SBuIt,  S9ulten,  Sülte,  ded.,  75. 
IBanb,  ded.,  79,  82 ;  gender,  96. 
IBunbel,  gender,  124. 
fdm,  pron.  and  orthog^t  23 ;  ded.  91. 
Sttteait,  pron.,  19. 
bürgen,  syn.,  531  (e). 
9wrf4  ded^  87. 
SBufd^,  ded.,  82. 
SBttffotb,  ded.,  77. 
SBntt,  SBtttte,  ded.,  75, 91. 
SBu^,  ded.,  Sy. 

Cf  pron.,  8. 

9,  pron.,  8. 

(Eobt),  pron.,  29« 

(Sant)Ki({ne,  pron.,  31« 

Capital  letters,  use  of,  54-5* 

Cardinais,  150-4. . 

(Saniere,  pron.  and  orthog.,  18. 

Gafu^,  better  Statut,  ded.,  95. 

Cause :  see  Clauses. 

Getto,  pron.,  29. 

(SentauT,  also  Äentovt,  ded«,  93. 

d^,  pron.,  8. 

täf,  Suffix,  451. 

(S^vxpa%ntt,  pron.,  34. 

(S^n,  ded.,  75. 

(S^ance,  pron.,  24. 

G^after,  pron.,  38 ;  ded.,  8x. 

d^ttetn,  pron.,  38. 

Qfftd,  pron.  and  orthog.,  38. 

<5^ie,  pron.,  28. 

^4en,  substantival  suffix,  444 ;  verbal 

Suffix,  464. 
ff^cane,  pron.  and  orthog.,  38. 
Gl^imbotago,  pron.,  29. 
(S^itttsg,  pron.,  28. 
(Sl^btobe,  pron.  and  orthog.,  16,  28. 
(Sl^Ieta,  pron.,  16^  28.    . 
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(S^x,  pron.,  28 ;  ded.,  84 ;  gender,  96. 
(Si^oxal,  decL,  84. 
üi}XU,  pron.y  28. 
(S^tifl,  pron.,  28 ;  decU,  87,  96. 
äfi  or  d^f,  proiL,  8. 
Gictronc,  pron.,  29. 
dim^nm,  decL,  S&. 
df  pron.y  8. 
«df rn,  verbal  suf.,  464. 
Qian,  decl.,  75. 
Clauses : 

Classification,    with    remaxks    on 
mood,  abridgment,  word-order,  &c.: 
subject,  584-6. 
predicate,  586. 
adjective : 
attributive    Substantive    clause, 

586-7. 
attributive  adj.  clause,  587-90. 
objective : 
gen.  clause,  590-1. 
dat.  clause,  591. 
acc  clause,  591-2. 
prep.  phrase  clause,  592-3. 
adverbial  clause  of 
place,  594. 
time,  594-6. 
manner,  596-7. 
degree,  597-9. 
cause,  599. 
condition,  600-1. 
concession,  601-2. 
purpose,  602-3. 
means,  604. 
material,  604. 
Cntqne,  pron.,  19. 

Goa!d,  pron.  and  orthog.,  lo ;  ded.,  75. 
(Eober,  pron.,  16. 
(Sognac,  pron.  and  ortfaog.,  27. 
Comparison :  see  under  Adjectives, 

Adverbs,  and  Participles. 
Compounds:  definition  of  a  Com- 
pound, 479 ;  parts  of,  480 ;  different 
kinds  of :  composition  proper,  481 ; 
composition  improper,  482-9 ; 
Compound  verbs:  conjugation  of, 
323,336-42;  separable  Compounds, 
336-9 ;  inseparable,  336,  339 ; 
separable    or     inseparable,    336, 


340-2;  noons  made  from  oom» 
pound  veibs,  342 ;  verbs  indirectiy 
compounded,  342-3  ;  compoond 
nouns :  inflection  of,  69  ;  gender, 
125-6, 

Conceasive:  see  Clauses. 

Conditional  sentences :  mood,  227 
(b),  237  (e),  600  (r);  difierent 
forms  of  the  conditional  danse, 
600  (d) ;  abridgment,  601  (d), 

Conjugadon :  forms  of,  250 ;  sin^de 
tenses  of  the  regulär  weak  oonjo- 
gation,  251 ;  simple  tenses  of  tfae 
regulär  strong  conjugation,  354-5 ; 
paradigm  of  Compound  tenses, 
296-9 ;  gradation  dasses  of  stroi^ 
verbs,  308-22 ;  conjugation  of 
strong  verbs  in  Compounds,  323; 
irregulär  conjugation,  323-8 ;  con- 
jugation of  the  passive,  299-503 ; 
use  of  the  connecting  vowel  in 
conjugation,  257-60. 

Conjunctions :  definition  and  Classi- 
fication, 418 ;  pure  coordinate, 
419;  adverbial  coordinate,  432; 
coordinate  conjunctions  with  a 
double  construction,  423  ;  subordi- 
nate,  424;  order  of  words,  424; 
Position,  426;  Classification  of 
subordinate  conjunctions,  426-33; 
conjunctions  used  in  making  com- 
parisons,  430-3 ;  used  as  coordinate 
or  subordinate,  433 ;  origin  of 
conjunctions,  418,  433  (240.  a). 

Connecting  vowel  in  verbs,  nse  or 
Omission,  257  (art.  178.  i)-26ou 

Consonants,  Classification,  12;  pro- 
nunciation,  25-54  ;  brief  historyof, 
34-40. 

Correlative  proüouns,  212-13. 

Sortq,  pron«,  29. 

Sged^e,  pron.  and  örthpg.,  29. 

\>f  pron.,  8. 

ba :  adverb,  357 ;  «  reL  prononn, 
209 ;  conj.  with  a  double  construc- 
tion, 433  ;  sub.  conj.  of  place,  427 
(3.  a)  ;  sub.  conj.  of  time,  427  (b), 
428  (c) ;  of  cause,  429  (e)  ;  of  oon* 
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.  cession,  430(0) ;  ba  +  prep.  (bamit, 
barin,  &c.)  »  reL  pronoun,  208. 

IDac^,  decl.,  85. 

JDo^,  decL,  75. 

bafern,  conj.,  430  (f). 

ba^er,  conj.,  423. 

ba^tndegnt,  conj.,  423. 

baUt,  434. 

bantit,  conj.,  430  (h). 

{Damm,  decl.,  82. 

b&mmexn,  syn.,  350. 

IDdmon,  decl.,  92. 

^ampi  decl.,  82. 

banad^,  sub.  conj.,  429  (D.  i.  A.  d)* 

©anf,  decl.,  75  ;  gu  —  ma<!^en,  syn.,  534 
(c);  prep.  381. 

banfen,  syn.,  528  (a),  548. 

bann,  conj.,  423  (a.  c,  c). 

bar,  sep.  prefix,  339 ;  meaning,  355-^« 

lDar(e](fn,  decl.,  80. 

S)arm,  decl.,  82. 

barfIrUcn,  syn.,  568  (6). 

bacum,  conj.,  423 ;  —  baf ,  429  (e), 

430  (H). 
ha$,  def.  art.,  pron.,  15  ;  ded.,  56. 

bafftbfl,357(7.A). 

baf  :  pron.,  15  ;  origin,  433  (24a  a) ; 
sab;  conj.  in  Substantive  clauses,427 
(i.  ^) ;  in  adjective  clauses,  427 
(2.  d)  ;  in  clauses  of  manner,  429 
(3.  C.  £) ;  of  degree,  429  (d.  2) ;  of 
cause,  429  (e)  ;  of  purpose,  430  (h)  ; 
of  means,  430  (i) ;  use  or  Omission 

o£,  585  (i.  c),  593  C/)  •   —  ni*t, 
429  (c.  c). 
Dative : 

I»  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  denote : 
place,  360  (ä). 
time,  361  (II.  i),  36a  (2.  ^). 
reference,  364  (c). 

II.  as  object: 

with  certain  verbs,  527-34. 
after  a  prep.  or  adverb  contained 

in  a  Compound,  532  (b). 
dat  of  possession,  530  (c), 

III.  dative  of  personal  interest : 
dat.  of  reference,  535. 

dat.  of  agent,  536. 
dat.  of  cause,  537. 

S 


dat.  of  interest,  537. 
ethical  dat,  537. 

dat.  with  füllen,  fennen,  totffen,  tvoKm, 
BfQe^Ten,  538  (4). 

IV.  dat.  for  acc,  538  (5). 

V.  either  dat.  or  acc.,  5 38-45. 

VI.  with     adjectives,     participles, 
nouns,  534-5- 

VII.  with  prepositions : 
only  dat.,  388-400. 
dat.  and  acc,  406-18. 

VIII.  double  object : 
acc.  of  thing  and  dat.  of  person, 

555-7. 

IX.  dat.  in  exclamations,  582  (3). 

^att«,  decl.,  85. 

ba))on,  sep.  prefix,  339. 

bb,  pron.,  8. 

iDed,  decL,  79. 

Dedensions  :   see  nouns,  adjectives, 

&c.,  also  weak,  strong,  mixed. 
beinedgleii^en,  214. 
betnet^alb(en),  186,  382. 
beinrtwegnt,  186,  382. 
betnettoinm,  186» 
iDeidmu^,  pron.,  9. 
beflartcrfw,  syn.,  568  (^). 
JDcfret,  pron.,  i6, 
bem,  pron.,  15, 16. 
JDemant,  decl.,  93. 
bemna((,  conj.,  423. 
Demonstratives,  list,  157 ;  inflection, 

157-66. 
IDemut,  gender,  125. 
bm,  pron.,  15, 16. 
^enbrtt,  decL,  89. 
benfen,  grad.,  325 ;  c<  benft  mir  or  miä), 

349,  563 ;  ^äf  — ,  with  simple  infin., 

279 ;  syn.,  570. 
IDenfmat,  decL,  96. 
benn,  adv.,  369,  372,  373  ;  coordinate 

conj.,  419 ;  sub.  conj.,  429  (D.  i.  b), 

432  (6) ;  benn  baf,  429  (D.  i.  b)  ;  e6 

ffi  benn  baf ,  430  (F.  NoU). 
benno(!^,  conj.,  423. 
benungteren,  syn«,  568  (Ü). 
\>n,  relative :  pron.  16 ;  decl.,  201 ; 

use,  202 ;  replaced  by  »e[(^$,  202 ; 

replaced  by  other  words,  205- la 
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terart,  berge^lolt,  366. 

bete  a  beten,  160. 

bergleid^en,  214-15. 

berl^alb(en),  360,  423. 

Derivation :  by  means  of  suffix :  sab- 
stantival  sufiixes,  437-52;  adjec- 
tival  Suffixes,  452-62 ;  verbal  Suf- 
fixes, 462-4 ;  derivative  or  Com- 
pound adverbs,  465-7 ;  derivation 
of  prepositions,  467-8 ;  derivation 
by  means  of  preiix :  fonnation  of 
nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns  by 
prefix,   468-70;    verbal    prefixes, 

471-9- 

beriemge,  ded.,  162 ;  use  as  a  deter- 
minative, 163. 

beriet,  215. 

bemtafen,  366. 

bero  B  beren,  i6a 

beto^alben,  423. 

berob>egen,  423. 

berfelbe,  ded.,  165 ;  meanings  and  use» 
165-6. 

benoegen,  423. 

benoetl,  sub.  conj.,  428  (b). 

JDettöif^,  ded.,  77. 

M  B  bad,  161. 

befertieten,  conjugated  with  fein,  295. 

be^g(ei(^en,  214-15 ;  conj.,  422. 

be^^lb,  160, 423. 

be^^alben,  i6a 

beffenungead^tet,  conj.,  423. 

iDeffert,  pron.,  21. 

belegen,  i6a 

be^tlTen :  um  — ,  160. 

detail,  pron.,  34. 

beutfc^,  etymoL,  457  (a). 

^iein))iT,  ded.,  93. 

iDiafon,  ded.,  81. 

Jl>taiiiant,  ded.,  93  (/). 

!Diebfla]^(,  ded.,  83. 

bienen,  syn.,  528  (a). 

3>ien|l :  )U  — en  flehen,  syn.,  533  (c). 

btef;,  decL,  X57  ;  meaning,  157. 

bteferl^alb,  360. 

biefermafen,  366. 

btetffett^,  prep.,  381. 

btetoeit,  sub.  conj.,  428  (b),  429  (s). 

Differentiation  of  Substantive  forms, 


95  ;  differentiationof  Tcrbal  foms^ 

307. 
IDing,  ded.,  79,  96. 

bingen^gtad.,  315. 

IDip^t^ong,  decL,  89. 

bii  -s  i^t,  187. 

^ifhc^on,  decL,  99. 

^o^i  369»  370,  371,  373 ;  conj-  with  a 
double  construction,  423  ;  —  baf; 

430  (f). 
JDoi^t,  decl.,  75. 

^o(f,  ded.,  79,  94. 

^oftot,  pron.,  16 ;  ded.,  92. 

^oftocttnb,  decL,  89. 

!Do(d^,  decL,  75. 

^olmetfd^,  ded.,  87. 

IDom,  ded.,  75. 

bominieten,  syn.,  528  (a). 

IDomino,  decL,  93. 

^on,  pron.,  22. 

5Don  Dutrote,  pron.,  12,  29. 

JDorf,  decl.,  85. 

IDom,  ded.,  75. 

JDorfd^,  ded.,  75. 

bort,  betten,  357. 

bortljer,  357. 

bott^in,  357. 

bö«  »  be€  B  bo«,  161. 

S)ra]^t,  ded.,  82. 

IDraH,  decl,  75. 

IDtama,  ded.,  92. 

IDrang,  decL,  82. 

^rangfat,  gender,  124. 

bvaf4,  pron.,  15. 

brefi^en,  grad.,  311,  317. 

5Dre^en,  pron.,  20. 

bringen,  grad.,  315 ;  conjugated 

fein  or  l^Ben,  294. 
S)ritteil,  drittel,  gender,  126. 
broljen,  syn.,  528  (a),  529  (JSTt^e). 
JDrojl,  ded.,  75,  87. 
IDtnrf,  decl.,  75,  96. 
JDtub,  ded.,  87. 

^mfi^f  <iecl->  75>  S2. 
bt,  pron.,  II. 
Dual,  187  (jf). 
^neK,  pron.,  ii. 
^uft,  decl.,  82. 
^ui^Bnrg,  pron.,  19. 
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bnntiit,  compAT«)  X44« 

bünfetn,  syn.,  540. 

bünfcn,  gräd.,  325 ;  c<  tfinft  wic^  or  mix, 

540;  flc^  — f  with  infin.  or  pres. 

part.,  279-80 ;  syn.,  540,  570  (c). 
5Duii«,  decl.,  75. 
3)nnfl,  ded.,  82. 
bitr<^,  prefix,  sep.  or  inaep.,  340 ;  prep., 

401. 
b]tr<^fal^tm,  conjugated  with  l^oBen  or 

fein,  290. 
b]tr(^^,  conjugated  with  ^aBm  or 

fein,  29a 
S>nrd^(af ,  decL,  77. 
IDncd^tanc^t,  324  (a). 
bnt^Ianfen,  conjugated  with  ^Bea  or 

fein,  290. 
bnrdfttoanbcnt,  conjugated  with  ^bcn 

or  fein,  29a 
bnrd^giel^en,  conjugated  with  ^oBcn  or 

fein,  29a 
bürfen,  conjugation,   326;    uses   <tf, 

328^ ;  with  simple  infin.,  278. 
bü^et,  pron.,  15,  .19. 
^Dntcnb,  ded.»  8ol 

t,  pron.,  9. 
e,  pron.,  9. 

e,  unaccented  pron.,  23. 
69  in  French  wordS|  pron.,  9. 
it,  substantival  suffix,  437-9 ;  adver- 
bial Suffix,  465  (2.  0). 
eBenfo,  419;  ebenfo  toie,  419. 

Qbcr«,  443  («)• 

Cef,  decL,  79. 

ee,  pron.,  20  (11.  i)* 

eetf<^,  interj.,  434. 

(Sffeft,  decL,  96. 

e^,  pron.,  9. 

el^e,  conj.,  428  (b). 

el^ebte(^en,  343. 

^\^i,  decL,  Zy. 

ei,  pron.,  9. 

<Si,  decL,  85. 

«ei,  suffix,  439,  440. 

(Sibom,  decL,  77. 

men,  verbal  suffix,  464. 

eignen,  syn^  530  {c). 

(Sitanb,  belongmg  to  the  list  ä^  p.  8ol 


eilen,  syn.,  35a 

ein,  decL,  58 ;  for  use  see  Artide ;  as 

an   indefinite,   175  ;    einer  ■>  man, 

196. 
ein,  sep«  prefix,  339 ;  meaning  and  use 

in  Compounds,  359  (9) ;  syn.,  532 

(b)  ;  replaced  by  in  in  dialect,  359 

(9.a). 
ein,  pron.  m  French  words,  9. 
(Sinbtncf  mad^en,  syn.,  534  (c). 
einecfeiM  — ;anber(er)feü<,  conj.,  423. 
eine6tei(0  —  anbernteilt,  conj.,  423. 
einfafCen,  syn.,  35a 
eingeben!,  syn.,  552. 
eingel^en,  conjugated  with  ^aben  or  fein, 

290. 
eini^  decL  and  meaning,  179 ;  syn., 

552- 
einigermaßen,  366. 

(9inlaf ,  ded.,  77. 

eind,  syn.,  552. 

einfc^Iogen,  formerly  conjugated  with 

fein,  290 ;  intrans.  with  fein,  293« 

einfd^lief  lid^,  prep.,  38a 

einfe^en,  syn.,  569  (</)• 

(Sintoanb,  decL,  83. 

efeln,  syn.,'350,  563. 

«e(,  suffix,  44a 

dtf,  ded.,  87. 

«ein,  verbal  suffix,  463. 

<tifaf,  gender,  64  (^),  124. 

em,  pron*  in  French  words,  9. 

ent))«,  insep.  prefix,  339;   meaning, 

472- 
em)>fe]^(en,  grad.,  318 ;  syn.,  568  (^)« 

em)y|inben,  with  simple  infin.,  279; 
syn.,  570  (c). 

entbot,  pron.,  16 ;  sep.  prefix,  339. 

en,  pron.  in  French  words,  9. 

9ta,  substantival  suffix,  441;  $en,  «n, 
tfxxL,  adjectival  suffix,  452 ;  «en,  ver- 
bal suffix,  462-3 ;  ^en,  in  sing,  of 
weak  feminines^  89. 

Qnbe,  ded.,  91. 

en!,  en!et  -■  eui^,  enec,  187  (^). 

«end,  gen.  ending,  102 ;  tn  Compounds, 
484;  in  ordinal  adverbs,  154  (b)\ 
in  Superlative  of  adverbs,  145 
(2.a). 
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fttt^  insep.  prefix,  339 ;  meaning,  472 ; 
meaning  compared  with  that  of  ab 
and  au^,  358 ;  syn.,  532  (b). 

entaugem :  fld^— ,  syn.,  559. 

enibel^reit,  grad.,  322 ;  syn.,  548. 

cntbtnben,  syn.,  557. 

entblöben:  W— ,  syn.,  559. 

cntblofen,  syn.,  557. 

entbrei^ :  fl(^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

ftttftbtn,  syn.,  557. 

mtaeyn,  scp.  prefix,  339;  syn.,  532 
(b)  ;  prcp.,  391. 

entgegnen,  syn.,  531  (e). 

entgelten,  syn.,  548. 

entölten :  flc^  — ,  syn.,  559, 

entheben,  syn.,  557. 

entfleiben,  syn.,  557 ;  fic^  — ,  559. 

enttaben,  syn-,  557 ;  ff*—,  syn^  559. 

entlang,  prep.,  392. 

entldngü,  prep.,  392. 

entUffen,  syn.,  557. 

entlajten,  syn.,  557 ;  fi*  — ,  syn.,  559. 

entlebigen,   syn.,  557;   fiäf  — ,  syn, 

559. 
entraten,  syn.,  548. 

(Sntree,  pron.,  24. 

entringen :  fl(^  — ,  syn.,  559* 

entfagen,  syn.,  548,  559  t  M  — ,  «yn., 

559- 
entfc^ntbigen :  {tc^ — ,  syn.,  559. 

entfi^logen  :  {t<^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

entfe^en,  syn.,  557 ;  ^d)  — ,  syn.,  559. 

entjlnnen :  pd^ — ,  syn-,  559. 

entübrigen,  syn.,  557. 

entkoeber  —  ober,  419, 420, 423. 

enttoe^ren,  syn.,  557 ;  ftc^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

entÄo^nen,  syn.,  557 ;  fid^  —  syn.,  559. 

entließ«  :  ff<^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

entgtset,  scp.  prefix,  339. 

senden,  verbal  suffix,  464. 

(Bl^tgramnt,  ded.,  81. 

cr^  insep.  prefix,  339;  meaning,  473. 

stt,  substantival  suffix,  441-2 ;  adjec- 

tival  suffix,  456  {d),  137  (a). 
erbarmen,  syn.,  561  (r),  563  (d) ;  fi(^ 

— ,  syn.,  559. 
(5rbe,  gender,  96. 
etblaffcn,  syn.,  531  (/). 
erbiet^,  grad.,  30& 


erblicfen,  with  simple  infin.»  ^79;  syo, 

570  (c). 
erbfc^teii^en,  343« 
atbtni,  gender,  126. 
Grbe,  pron.,  20. 
erfahren,  part.,  syn.,  552, 
erftnben,  syn.,  568  (d). 
erfred^en:  fi<^— ,syn.,  559, 
erfreuen,  syn.,  557 ;  uäf  —,  559. 
erfüllt,  pait.,syn.,  552. 
er^lten,  with  infin.  w.  |n,  374 ;  ose  m 

passive  construction,  301. 
ergeben  :  fid^ — ,  syn.,  559. 
erholen :  fic^  — ,  syn.,  559. 
erinnern,  syn.,  558 ;  pc^  — ,  syn-,  559. 
Clrinnemng:  (tc^  in  —  bringea,  syn^ 

534  (c). 
(Brfenntni«,  gender,  96. 
erfü^nen :  ftc^  — ,  syn.,  559, 
(Sriaf ,  decL,  76. 
erraffen,  syn.,  558. 
ertaubt,  324  (0). 

erlebigen,  syn.,  55« ;  f»«^  — .  syn.,  559. 
derlei,  suffix,  155, 453, 
erliegen,  syn.,  530  (d). 
erlofd^en,  grad.,  312. 
ermahnen,  syn.,  558. 
ermangeln,  syn.,  549. 
ermüben,  syn.,  548. 
«ent,  verbal  suffix,  463;  adj.  suffix, 

45«- 
emdl^cen :  flc^  — ,  syn.,  559. 

ernennen,  syn.,  569  {d). 

erretten,  syn.,  558. 

erfättigen :  fic^  — ,  syn.,  560. 

erfättigt,  parL,  syn.,  552. 

crf((al(en,  grad.,  312. 

erfc^einen,  syn.,  530  (d). 

erfc^reifen,  giad.,  318 ;  syn.,  548. 

erfe^ :  fl(^  ~,  syn.,  56a 

<5rfpami<,  gender,  96. 

erS,  pron.,  20 ;  meaning,  365  ;  cooj., 

423. 
erflen^,  conj.,  423. 

erjilicj,  couj.,  423- 
ertönen,  syn.,  531  (/). 
Mrag,  ded.,  83. 
crtD&gen :  fi^  -— ,  syn.,  5^^ 
envi^ncii,  syn.,  548. 
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Chtoäl^nung  tun,  syn.,  553. 

enoaTtm,  syn.,  548. 

moderen :  jt(^  — ,  syn.,  560. 

CSrttctb,  decl.,  77. 

crtoibem,  syn-,  531  (e), 

Ovj,  ded.,  79. 

erg«,  prefix,  469. 

ed  «  i^r,  187  (^). 

cffen,  grad.,  319 ;  syn.,  528  (ä),  547- 

tU,  prefix,  469. 

etwa,  370,  372  ;  —  ni(^t,  372 ;  nicftt  — , 

373. 
tttoai,  indef.  adj.,  177  ;  indef.  pronoun, 

196. 
Cltl^moCogie,  pion.,  16. 
ctt,  pron.,  9. 
tvxtv,  instead  of  euec  in  gen.  pl.  of 

personal  pronouns,  185. 
Quitt,  gender,  124. 
Qvangflinm,  pron.,  27. 
erKujioe,  prep.,  380, 
f^,'  pron.y  9- 

f  pron.,  9. 

Sa((,  decl.,  Ss. 

*fad^,  Suffix,  15s,  453, 

Factitive   verb,    explanation,   306; 

manner  of  formation  and  inflectioni 

306. 
Soben,  decl.,  72,  96, 
fa^en,  grad'.,  322. 
fa^ig,  syn.,  552. 
fahren,  grad.,  320;  conjugated  with 

fein  or  ^aben,  294 ;  with  simple  infin., 

277;  syn.,  551  (a). 
9a!fttttÜe,  pron.,  16. 
San,  decl.,  82. 
faKen,  grad.,  321 ;   conjugated  with 

fein,  295  ;  ^äf  —,  syn.,  569  (rf,  b). 
faß«,  sub.  conj.,  430  (f ). 
*f&ttt9,  suffix,  155, 4S3. 
galj,  decl,  75. 
Sang,  decl.,  82. 
fangen,  grad.,  322. 
Sant,  decl.,  75. 
Sarn,  decl.,  75. 
gatr,  decl.,  87. 
gafan,  decL,  93. 
gaf ,  decl.,  85. 


gaun,  decl.,  75, 87. 

gaujl,  decl.,  83. 

gauteuil,  pron.,  21,  34. 

ftdfitn,  grad.,  312. 

feilten,  syn.,  350,  529  (d),  548. 

fe^(f<^(a0en,  conjugated  with  fein   or 

fjohttt,  293. 
gelb,  decl.,  85. 
gelf,  decL,  79. 
getfen,  decL,  74. 
genn,  decL,  79, 
genjler,  decl.,  91  (XoU)^ 
gefl,  decL,  79. 
gett,  decl.,  79. 
gcntlleton,  pron.,  21. 
ger,  decl.,  S7. 
giafer,  pron.,  14. 
gilg,  decl.,  87. 
flnben,  gradation,  31 5 ;  with  gerundive, 

265 ;  with  simple  in£n.  or  pres. 

part.,  ?79-8o ;  syn.,  570  (c). 
fing,  fleng,  15. 
ginf,  decL,  87. 
giell,  gjetb,  ded.,  79, 
gjotb,  decl.,  75. 
glac^,  decl.,  79. 
gta(^,  decL,  75. 
glo^«,  decL,  75. 
flattieren,  syn.,  528  (0). 
glaum,  decl,  91. 
glou«,  ded.,  75. 
glauf^,  decL,  75. 
{leckten,  grad.,  312. 
glecf  or  glecfen,  96. 
gleet,  decl.,  79. 
fitf^,  syn.,  542. 
jlei^n,  grad.,  31a 
Riegen,  grad.,  313;  conjugated  with 

frin,  295. 
{liefen,  grad.,  311 ;    meaning,   324; 

conjugated  with  fein,  295. 
glitter,  ded.,  91. 
glD^,  decL,  82. 
glor,  decL,  75,  82. 
glo|,  ded.,  82,  84 ;  gender,  124. 
g^öffe,  313  (d). 
gia^,  better  gl^j,  ded.,  79. 
glu<^,  pron.,  23 ;  ded.,  82;  pL  glfic^e, 

pron.,  19. 
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fluiden,  syn.,  538  (a). 

ffiu^t,  decL,  83. 

%iu%,  decl.,  82. 

llttge,  pron.,  14,  27. 

Sftu^,  decL,  83. 

Sfnnl,  decL,  82» 

8ftttr,  decl.,  75  ;  gender,  97. 

SCu$,  decL,  82. 

Sofud,  decl.,  92. 

folgen,  conjugated  with  fein  or  l^ben, 

295;  syn.,  53o(^,</). 
fotglid^,  conj.,  423- 
»forbe,  pron.,  20. 
gotfl,  dcd.,  75,  91. 
8foct,  pron.,  22. 
fort,  mcaning,  358  (f)* 
fortfahren,  conjugated  with  l^oBen  or 

fein,  294. 
gfoffll,  decL,  93. 
8foi>er— /9:tf/y. 
Sracf,  decL,  82. 
fraeen,     grad.,     320     syn.,     558, 

564. 
gfranl,  decl.,  88.    ' 
Sra(,  decl.,  88, 91. 
frei,  syn.,  552. 
Sreintnt,  gender,  125. 
freif^red^en,  syn.,  558. 
ffrcinblinder,  443  (d). 
treffen,  grad.,  319. 
grrtt,  decL,  79. 
ftenen:  jl^  — ,  syn.,  560;  impers., 

561  {c),  562  (d). 
Stet>e(,  pron.,  29. 
ffriebe,  decL,  74. 
frieren,  grad.,  313 ;  syn.,  349. 
fro^,  syn.,  552. 
fro^todfett,  syn.,  54&         ^ 
frotttm,  compar.,  144. 
ftötttmen,  syn.,  529  (3). 
frönen,  ftonen,  syn.,  528  (a). 
Front  vowels,  i8, 
Stof<^,  decL,  82. 
Srofi,  decL,  82. 

fcöfteln :  ed  ftöfhlt  nti^  (mir),  349. 
9xuäfi,  decL,  83. 
firnißten,  syn.,  529  (d). 
flfnd^,  decL,  82,  SS. 
füllen,  with  simple  infin.,^279;  ynth 


dependent  mfin.  which  has  passive 

force,  283 ;  syn.,  570  (c). 
fuhren,  with  simple  ihfin.,  279 ;  use  in 

passive  constniction,    503;     syn^ 

566  (^),  570  (C). 
9nnb,  ded.,  75. 
9nnfe,  decL,  74. 
für,  sep.   prefix  — Mr,    339;     prepi, 

401. 
fürd^ten,  syn.,  548  ;  ft(^  — ,  syn.,  56a 
Sürjl,  decl,  88. 
gnf ,  decL,  75,  82,  97. 
Futore  tense :   formation  of  futnie 

indic  and  subj.,  287 ;  of  fiit.  infin-, 

287 ;  nse  of  fiiture  tense,  2191 
Future  peifect :  formation,  287 ;  ose, 

219. 

g,  pron.,  9« 

(Sang,  decL,  82. 

gangen,  grad«,  322.  - 

®and,  decL,  83 ;  gender,  97. 

gan§,  decL,  177 ;  ein  tfi^d^  ®«n|c0  cor 

©anje,  135  (4.  ä),  177  (c,  NM). 
gar:  id^  biegte  gar,  370;  ivamm  ni^t 

gar,  370;  UeÄrrgar,  370. 
giren,  grad.,  314. 
®am,  ded,  79. 
®amifon,  pron.,  24., 
®arten,  ded.,  72. 
®a<,  ded.,  79. 
®aft,  ded,  82. 
®at<,  ded.,  91. 
®an,  ded,  75.' 
®attd^,  ded,  82.* 
(S^anl,  ded,  82. 
(Sage,  pron.,  31. 
ge$,  verbal  prefii^:  accent,45  (^) ;  nse 

or  Omission  with  perf.  part,  260-4 ; 

in8eparable,339;  meaning,  475-^; 

substantival  prefix,  469-7a 
geb&ren,  grad.,  318. 
geben,  grad.,  319;    wtth  genmdive, 

265;  with  infin.  with  )u,  374;  c# 

gibt,  348 ;  syn.,  547. 
gebieten,  syn.,  539. 
(Sebrauil^,  ded,  83. 
gebrandjen,  syn.,  548 ;  flc^  — ,  syn., 

56a 
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^libaäfm,    syn.,    529    {B);    impers., 

561  W/562  (d). 
^ebtt^ren,  syn.,  530  {c). 
iBtbuxt,  pron.,  33. 
iBtd,  dtcl,ZS, 
^eba«,  324  («). 

® Aanfe,  decL,  74 ;  fein  — ,  434. 
9^ci^,  giad.,  310 ;  conjngated  with 

fein,  292  ;    with  ^bnt,  293 ;    syn.^ 

529  (d). 
Öfbenf,  syn.,  552. 
gebmfen,  syn.,  548. 

®cfal(e,  decL,  74. 

grfaUm,  syn,,  350,  528  (a). 

gefuW,  part,  syn.,  552. 

gegen,  prep.,  402. 

Oegenteil,  gendcr,  126;  im  — ,  conj. 
with  a  double  construction,  423. 

gegenüber,  prep.,  391. 

Gegenüber,  decL,  94. 

grgtnnxitt«,  pi^p^  381* 

gel^aben,  grad.,  323. 

®e^a(t,  ded.,  86 ;  gender,  97. 

gelten,  grad.,  322  ;  conjugated  with 
fein,  295 ;  with  ^aben,  296  (i) ;  with 
gerundive,  265  ;  with  simple  infin., 

277;  syn.,  55i(«)- 
ge^otd^en,  syn.,  530  (c). 
geboren,  use  in  passive  construction, 

302 ;  syn.,  530  (c). 
geborfanten,  syn.,  530  (c)^ 
geijig,  syn.,  552. 
gelahrt,  324  (a). 
®elb,  ded.,  85. 
ge(egentlt<!^,  prep.,  381. 
gelieben,  syn.,  350,  528  (a). 
gelingen,  grad.,  315  ;  conjugated  with 

fein,  292 ;  syn.,  350,  529  (d). 
gellen,  grad.,  322. 
gelten,  grad.,  316;  syn.,  529  W,  540, 

548. 
gdüflen,  syn.,  349»  54©,  563. 
&tmaäf,  ded.,  86. 
(Brma%  ded.,  77. 
gemahnen,  syn.,  558,  561  (r),  563. 
gentäf,  pron.,  21 ;  prep.,  381,  392. 
gen,  prep.,  403. 
Gender  of  nouns,  120-7  >  explanatbn 


ofgrammatical  gender,  120;  gender 
according  to  meaning,  121 ;  ac- 
cording  to  form,^  123 ;  fluctuation, 
124 ;  gender  of  foreign  nouns,  125  ; 
gender  of  Compounds,  125-6. 

®enerat,  ded.,  84. 

genefen,  grad.,  319;  conjugated  with 
fein,  292 ;  syn.,  548. 

grtiiefen,  grad.,  311 ;  syn.,  548. 

Genitive : 

I.  used  attributively : 

A.  gen.  of  origin,  512. 

B.  possessive  gen.,  512. 

C.  subjective  gen.,  512. 

D.  objective  gen.,  512-14. 
£.  gen.  of  material,  514. 

F.  gen.of  quality,  514. 

G.  appositive  gen.,  514. 
H.  partitive  gen.,  515-18. 

I.  gen.  having  the  construction  of 
the  gen.  found  with  verbs,  518. 
}.  Position  of  the  gen.,  511. 

II.  in  the  predicate,  499  (r). 

III.  in   the   adverbial  relation   to 

denote : 
place  or  position,  360  (10.  a). 
time,  361-3. 
manner,  364,  368  (xi). 
degree,  366. 
condition,  368  (vi), 
concession,  368  (vii). 

IV.  as  an  object : 
ofa  verb,  545-51. 

of  an  adjective,  adverb,  participle, 

or  noun,  552-4. 
a  gen.  in  connection  with  an  acc, 

557-61. 

V.  after  prepositions,  S77-SS. 

VI.  gen.  in  exclamations,  58X  (C  b). 
©entleman,  pron.,  32. 

genng,  179;  gemmg,  39. 

genügen,  syn.,  350,  529  (b). 

genugtnn,  syn.,  533  (c). 

®enn(i,  decl.,  83. 

geraten,  conjugated  with  fein,  292 ;  syn., 

529  (b). 
ger&u(^erter  8fif<!^b&nbler,  112. 
geteii^en :  gum  (Rn^nte  — ,  syn.,  533  (c). 
gereuen,  syn.,  349,  561  (<:),  563. 
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gtrinnm,  conjugated  with  fein,  292. 

®etn(gro8,  decL,  78. 

®mi(^,  decLy  83. 

Gerundive:    predicate    fonn,    264; 

attributive  form,  265. 
gefamt,  180. 
OHefang,  ded.,  83. 
gefSttigt,  part.,  syn.,  552. 
gefc^c^,  grad.,  319;  conjugated  with 

fein,  292 ;  syn*,  529  (d). 
®ef(^(e(^t,  decl.,  86. 
®ef<!^ma(f,  ded.,  Bs* 
@ef(^rei,  ^^efd^teie,  97. 
gef^toeige,  explanatory  oonj.,  421  (c) ; 

—  benn  ba{,  429  (c.  c). 
gef<!^tt>etgen,  syn.,   549;    as  factitive, 

310. 
@ef(^tt)nl{i,  decl.,  83. 
®efell,  decl.,  88. 
gefellen :  ft(^  — ,  syn.,  530  (d). 
©efic^t,  decl.,  86,  97. 
®ef)>an,  decl.,  77, 
®eft>en^,  decl.,  86. 
®tfponi,  decl.,  77. 
®efprä(^,  pron.,  21. 
geflänbig,  syn.,  552. 
©eflan!,  decl.,  8$. 
gefunb,  compar.,  144. 
gefnnben,  syn.,  548. 
getranen,  syn.,  540;  fl<^  — ,  syn.,  56a 
getrofl,  324  (a). 
getrö jlen :  ftdj  — -,  syn.,  560. 
®ei»atter,  pron.  and  orthog.,  29 ;  decl., 

91. 
getoa^t  tterben,  syn.,  549,  552. 

getoa^ren,  with  simple  infin.,  279 ;  syn., 

548.  549,  570  (c). 
gett>&^Ten,  syn.,  558. 
®etoa^tfam,  decl.,  77. 
®e»anb,  ded.,  86,  97. 
gftoarten,  syn.,  548,  55a 
geto&rtig,  syn.,  553. 
geto&rtigen :  jld^  -— ,  syn.,  56a 
Gewinn,  (3m\n%  ded.,  77» 
gewinnen,  grad.,  316. 
getolf,  syn.,  553. 
getoolffnen,  syn.,  548. 
getoo^nt,  part.,  syn.,  553. 
getoö^nt,  part.,  syn.,  553. 


@t»ötb,  ded.,  86. 

gg,  pron.,  9,  27. 

g^,  pron.,  9. 

(Bffitto,  pron.  and  orthog.,  37. 

®i^t,  ded.,  85. 

(Buhd,  decL,  91. 

giefen,  grad.,  311 ;  syn.,  547. 

®ift,  ded.,  79  ;  gender  and  meaniqg, 

97»  "4. 
ging,  gieng,  15. 

m^,  ded.,  85. 

glatt,  compar.,  144. 

®iauU,  ded«,  74. 

glauben,  with  simple  infin.,  279 ;  syn., 

530  W,  54I1467  (a),  570  (C). 
%itxä)tn,  grad.,  309 ;  syn.,  530  {d). 
©leid^mnt,  gender,  125. 
glet^ie,  conj.,  429  (c  a). 
glei^too^t,  conj.,  423  (b). 
®UvS,  decL,  79. 
gleif en,  grad.,  322. 
gleiten,  grad.,  309 ;  conjugated  with 

fein,  295. 
®lieb,  decl.,  85. 
glimmen,  grad.,  312. 
®ioha,  ded.,  92. 
©lorie,  pron.,  18. 
Glottal  stop,  33. 
®iva,  decL,  79. 
gluifen,  conjugated    with   fein,  292; 

with  ^ben,  293 ;  syn.,  529  (^). 
gn,  pron.,  9. 
gnaben,  syn.,  528  (a). 
®nom,  decl.,  88. 
®olb,  decL,  79. 
®olf,  ded.,  75. 
®öc,  ded.,  92. 
®ott,  decl.,  86. 
©Tab,  decL,  85. 
©raben,  decl.,  72. 
graben,  grad.,  320. 
©tab,  ded.,  75. 
Gradation,  explanation  of,  25,  305; 

gradation  dasses  of  verbs,  308-23. 
®raf,  decL,  88. 
©ramm,  decL,  79. 
©rammattf,  pron.,  14. 
grammatifc^,  pron.,  14. 
©ran,  decL,  75,  79. 
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(Sfranit,  decL,  8a 

®tai,  decL,  85. 

©rat,  decl.,  75  ;  gender,  124. 

Qtätf^en,  pron.,  21. 

^tuüerm,  syn.,  528  (a), 

gtaueln,  syn.,  350. 

gtäueln,  syn.,  350- 

gtaatn,  syn.,  350. 

graufetn,  syn.,  350. 

gtdufcttt,  syn.,  350. 

©ttif,  decL,  88. 

gteifen,  grad.,  309. 

greinen,  grad.,  322. 

Grimm,   38;    Grimm's   law  of  the 

shifting  of  the  consonants,  35-8. 
grob,  pron.,  15,  22 ;  compar.,  144. 
®xehian,  decL,  78. 
®xoQ,  pron.,  22, 27. 
®ron,  dccl.,  75. 
groHen,  syn.,  528  (a). 
®toe,  decl.,  79. 
grof,  compar.,  144. 
®to$mognl,  ded.,  93. 
®to$mnt,  gender,  12$. 
®ruft,  decl.,  83. 
®mnb,  ded.,  82. 
®mn},  decL,  75. 
gtufetig,  syn.,  533  (c). 
gnifeln,  syn.,  350. 
®tu$,  decl.,  82. 
grüßen,  syn.,  567  (a). 
gu,  pron.,  10. 
®nä,  ded.,  75. 
®u(finbie»elt,  decl.,  78. 
@urt,  ded.,  75. 
@uf ,  decl.,  82. 
<9nt,  decl,  85 ;   gu  gute  leiten,  syn., 

534  (c). 
Oute :  i  bu  weine  — ,  434. 

gtttfagen,  syn.,  533  (c). 

®ntta)9erd[fa,  pron.,  29. 

guttun,  syn.,  533  (c). 

1^,  pron.,  10,  25 ;  formation  of  this 
sound,  26. 

^aar,  ded.,  79. 

l^aben :  conjugation  of  simple  tenses, 
256, 323 ;  use  as  auxiliary  of  tense, 
289-96 ;  use  with  the  infin.,  279-80 ; 


l^t  f{(^  xoai,  346;  with  gerundive, 

265  ;  with  simple  infin.,  279 ;  syn., 

547,558,570(0). 
l^ab^aft,  syn.,  553. 
^aber,  decl.,  91. 
^afen,  ded.,  72. 
*aif,  decl,  79. 
^aft,  ded.,  75;  gender,  97. 
^ag,  decL,  75,  82. 
^ageftot},  decl.,  77,  88. 
^al^n,  decl.,  82. 
ll^alb,.ded.,  177. 
^a(B,  ^(Ben,  l^alber,  preps.,  381. 
^Ibtoegd,  ]^tttoeg(e),  preps.,  383. 
^alm,  decl.,  75,  91. 
^ald,  ded.,  82. 
J^alt,  ded.,  75  ;  gender,  97. 
leiten,  grad.,  321. 
J^amnter,  ded.,  72. 
l^an  —  l^en,  323. 
^anb,  decl.,  83. 
^anbel,  decl.,  72. 
^anbl^aben,  grad.,  323. 
^ang,  decl.,  82. 
fangen  or  langen,  grad.,  322;  conju- 

gated  with  f^aUn  or  fein,  291. 
^an«,  ded.,  83. 

^anftöurjl,  accent,  47 ;  decl.,  77. 
formen :  fl^  — ,  syn.,  560. 
^amif^,  decL,  77. 
^orren,  syn.,  549. 
^arfl,  decl.,  75. 
^art,  compar.,  144. 
^ar),  pron.,  21 ;  decl.,  79. 
^a%  dccL,  75. 
I^tfii^eln,  pron.,  21. 
^u,  decl.,  75. 
^aud^,  decl.,  75. 
Ivanen,  grad.,  321. 
^aufe,  decl.,  74. 
^avpi,  decl.,  85. 
^aui,  decL,  85. 
^aut,  decl.,  83. 

^agarb,  pron.  and  orthog.,  31. 
lieben,  grad.,  313,  320. 
^erf,  decl.,  79. 
^ebttig,  pron.,  20. 
^eer,  decL,  79. 
^eft,  dccL,  79. 
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^e^(,  dcd.,  79 ;  gcndcr,  134. 

^etbc,  gender  and  meaning,  97. 

^ei(,  dccl.,  79. 

l^eim,  360. 

^ctmfomnicn,  syii.y  533  (c). 

i^timltnä^Un,  syn.,  533  (c). 

l^eimjal^Uu,  syn.,  533  (c). 

4<itat,  gender,  126, 

^fd^cn,  grad.,  322. 

Jeif ,  syn.,  533  (c). 

Reifen,  grad.,  321 ;  with  simple  infin. 

as   predicate    complement,   277 ; 

with  simple  infin.  or  infin.  with  gu 

as  object,  278-9;  with  dependent 

infin.  which  has  passive  force,  283 ; 

syn.,  565  (öO,  567  («);   btt<  l^ft, 

421. 
^t%  decl.,  88. 
l^elfen,  grad.,  317;  with  simple  infin. 

or  infin.  with  gu,  278-9 ;  syn.,  529 

W,  541. 
^emb,  ded.,  85,  92. 

genfer  «  ni^i,  371. 

^ep(äjlu6,  pron.,  21. 

^«r,  sep.  prefix,  339 ;  meaning,  355 ; 

f^tmntn,  ^au#,  &c.,  355. 
^erb,  pron.,  20. 
^erbe,  pron.,  20. 
^ttlülti,  decl.,  92, 
^«rolb,  decL,  77, 
^00,  decL,  93. 
^err,  decl.,  88;  syn.,  553. 
^cnfd[fen,  syn.,  549. 
^cnim,  meaning,  359- 
^mo&rt«,  prep.,  383. 
^et),  ded.,  92. 
^^19^  decl.,  83. 
^erofbct,  pron.,  8. 
f}\n,  l^ietan,  &c,  355. 
^vtccgfyX'^n,  pron.,  18. 
High  German,  its  place  in  the  Indo- 

European  family,  i ;  the  difierent 

periods  of,  1-4;   H.G.  shifting  of 

the  consonants,  35-40. 
M^f  355 ;  compaied  with  lod  and  gu, 

355-6 ;  sep.  prefix,  339. 
^tnbitr<^,  prep.,  401. 
^ina^H^ietig,  15. 
l^infen,  giad.,  323. 


l^mUdlfrtii^,  ^inP^tt,  383. 

l^titter,  prefix,  sep.  or  msep.,  340;  piep., 

413. 
l^intertficf«,  prep.,  383. 

^intectetl,  gender,  126. 

^inimo&rt6,  prep.,  383. 

^IntoSrtd,  pi^P-j  383. 

^IpVoötl^rt,  ded.,  89. 

ftim,  ded.,  79. 

^trfd^,  decl,  88. 

^ixfc,  ded.  and  gender,  87,  134. 

.^irt,  decL,  88. 

Historical  tenses,  22a 

l^od^,  compar.,  144. 

^oä^mvA,  ded.,  83 ;  gender,  125. 

}^öä)%  pron.,  2a 

^od^gcit,  pron.,  22. 

f^odtn,  conjugated  with  ^oBm  or  fnä, 

291. 
$of,  decL,  82 ;  bcn  —  maäfm,  syn.,  533 

(c). 
hoffen,  syn.,  549. 
l^ofUtm,  syn.,  528  (a). 
^0^)0(1»,  decl.,  88. 
^öl^ncn,  syn.,  549. 
l^o^nlac^en,   conjngation,   343 ;   syn., 

549. 
^o^nftjtei^eii,  syn.,  533  (C). 

*olt  ded.,  75.  9i. 

4o(m,  ded.,  75. 

$o(^  ded.,  85. 

\foppU,  l^owfa,  or  ^cpp^affa,  434. 

^c}^,  ded.,  75. 

Jörnen,  syn.,  530  (c),  541. 

Ijöxtn,  with  simple  infin.,  279;  with 
dependent  infin.  which  has  passive 
force,  283 ;  syn.,  530  (r),  549,  570 

(c). 
^oni,  decL,  85, 97. 
^otft,  ded.,  75. 
^ofpital,  decL,  SC 
^ottlf  pron.,  14. 
^oi^toKtba,  pron.,  23. 
$uB,  decl.,  82. 
l^üBen  unb  brüBen,  prep.,  383. 
Vilbel,  decl.,  91. 
^tt^n,  ded.,  85. 
^ni,  pron.,  23. 
l^ulbigrn,  syn.,  528  (a). 
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^uVt,  decl,  91. 

^mnmet,  ded.,  91. 

4^imbcrt,  ded.,  80. 

4^unb0fott,  ded.,  86. 

^vpi  dca,  75- 

4&una,  434. 

^nfat,  ded.,  81. 

^ttf^,  434. 

ffu^tn,  pron.,  23* 

^ut,  decl.,  82 ;  gender,  97, 

^fitm,  syn.,  549. 

^^txa,  pron.,  14* 

^l^ienc,  pron.,  18. 

^l^))od^oitbrie,  pron.,  28. 

\,  pron.,  19. 

t^  pron.,  18. 

i,  unaccented  pron.,  10. 

ie,  pron.,  10  ;  pron.  and  orthog.,  i8. 

At,  Suffix,  439-4a 

if^,  pron.,  10. 

Am,  suffix,  440. 

ier,  pron.,  18. 

im,  pron«,  10. 

{  btt  meine  ®üU,  434. 

i  too,  434. 

4^t,  substantival  suffix,  451 ;  adjec- 

tival  suffix,  454* 
3bee:  feine— ,434. 
bieten,  verbal  suffix,  464. 
«ig,  substantival  suffix,  451 ;  adjec- 

tival  suffix,  454. 
3öel,  pron.,  18. 
il^nt,  pron.,  16, 18. 
i^h,  pron.,  16, 18. 
i^nen,  pron.,  18. 
i^ner  « i^t,  168  (136.  a). 
i^t,  pron.,  18. 
i^rer,  pron.,  18. 
\ffttafcXb(tnl  186,  382. 
i^tettoegen,  186,  382. 
i^tiotUen,  186. 
Siffrl,  pron.,  23. 

Ü,  in,  pron.  in  French  words,  lo. 
im,  in,  pron.  in  French  words,  10. 
Smperfeftnm,  ded.,  95. 
impersonal  verbs :  gronps  of,  347-52  ; 

^  d^H  34S  >  impersonal  verbs  with 

the  acc,  349 ;  with  the  dat,  349- 


350 ;  with  acc.  and  gen«,  561  (^) ; 
impersonal  passive,  351-^;  im- 
personal verbs  without  a  subject, 

3SO-I« 
im)>onieren,  syn.,  533  (d), 

impnütxtn,  syn.,  533  (^)« 

in,  pron.,  15  ;  adv.,  359 ;  used  instead 
of  ein  in  dialect,  359 ;  prep.,  413. 

4tt,  suffix,  442. 

Indefinite  article,  decL,  58 ;  contrac- 
tions  of ,  58 ;  use  of,  58,  59 ;  Omis- 
sion, 65. 

Indefinite  pronouns,  inflection  and 

use,  195-7. 

inbem,  sub.  conj.,  428  (b),  429  (c.  ^, 
£). 

Independent  dements,  577-82. 

tnbe^  or  inbeffen,  adv.  conj.  with  a 
double  construction,  423 ;  sub. 
conj.,  428. 

Indirect  discourse,  240-9  ^  indirect 
form :  mood,  241-2;  tense,  243-6; 
mood  and  tense  in  indirect  ques- 
tions,  246-7 ;  imperative  sentences 
in  indirect  form,  247-8 ;  indepen- 
dent form  of  indirect  discourse, 
248-9. 

3ttbi»tbnum,  ded.,  92. 

Infinitive,  earlier  infiection  and  ex- 
planation  of  the  form  with  gu,  273. 

injßniHve  with  )u : 
I.  I.  a.  as  subject,  273. 

b.  in  the  predicate,  273. 

2.  in  the  following  dependent 
relations : 

a.  as  cpmplement  of  a  noun  or 
adjective,  273,  514  (G.  b\ 

b.  in  the  dat.  rdation,  274. 

c.  in  the  acc  relation,  274. 

3.  as  explanatory  of  a  preceding 
anticipative  subject  or  object, 
274. 

4.  in  contracted  Substantive  and 
adverbial  dauses,  274. 

5.  in  exdamations,  274. 

6.  after  (an)treffen,  befommen,  er« 
l^en,  ^nbe»,  geben,  ge^en,  f(^enfen, 
fd^icfen,  f<^tagen,  fe^en,  fibetlaffen, 

»74. 
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infifuHve  wiih  gu : 

7.  the  acc.  with  the  infin.,  275. 

8.  used  absolutely,  276, 581  {d), 
II.  I.  Position  and  repetition  of  gu, 

275- 
2.  subject  of  the  infin.,  276. 

infitUtive  without  )u : 

I.  I.  a.  as  subject,  277. 

b.  as  predicate,  277. 

^,  as  an  imperative,  278. 

2.  with  auxiliaries  or  auxiliary- 

like  verbs : 
a.  bütfm,  fonncn,  tn^gen,  möifen, 

foHnt,  )oo((en,  teau(!^eii,  278. 
h.  laffcn,  278. 
f.  bcbeuten,  blafen,  ^etpen,  ^Ifm, 

legten,  (crncn,  nennen,  »ergef en, 

278. 
1/.  with  verbs  of  perceiving  and 

knowing ;  also  with  führen, 

I^Ben,  ntad^en,  tragen,  toiegen, 

jeigen,  279. 
e.  inn,  280. 

3.  used  to  repeat  an  idea,  281. 

4.  in  questions,  281. 

11^  form  and  use  of  the  infin.  with 
past  force,  282-3. 

two  infinitives  connected  by  ald,  283. 

infin.  with  passive  force,  283. 

infinitive-substantivei  284. 
Infolge,  prep.,  383. 
sing,  Suffix,  442-3, 445  (/). 
tn^Itlic^,  in^aUd,  383. 
inflnllve,  prep.,  38a 
inmitten,  pi^P*»  Bes- 
inne or  innen,  359-60 ;  syn.,  532  (b), 

553. 
innetl^lb,  prep.,  38a 

Innet(t),  prep.,  414. 

Snfeft,  decL,  93. 

Inseparable  Compounds,  336, 339-40 ; 

inseparable  prefixes,  339. 

(in)fofinrn,  sub.  conj.,  429  (i.A. c). 

(in)rot9eit,  sub.  conj.,  429  (l.  A.  c). 

Snflinft,  pron.,  29. 

Snfntt,  decL,  77. 

Sntereffe,  ded.,  93* 

Inteijections,  nature  of,  434 ;  list, 

434» 


Interrogative  adjectives,  166-7  ;   ui- 

terrogative  pronoons,  197-200. 
intt)&rt6,  prep.,  383. 
imoiefem,  sub.  conj.,  429  (D.  i.  a.  r). 
imDieuKtt,  sub.  conj.,  429  (D.  i.  a.  f). 
ingmfd^en  (bap),  427  (b),  438  (a). 
^fd^  or  ^fd[f,  suffix,  455-8. 
Sfegtim,  pron«,  18. 
«ifteren,  verbal  suffix,  464. 
iß,  pron.,  15. 

i,  pron.,  la 

Vf  3^ ;  i*  ^«<J>f  370 ;  la  »o^t  369. 

Sagbmnt,  gender,  125. 

Jagen,  grad.,  32a 

Sal^r,  decL,  79. 

lammem,  syn.,  561  W,  563  (<i),  563 

{Note). 
«ian,  pron.,  16;  meaning,45i. 
3anfen,  443  (a). 
jäten,  grad.,  323. 
ian^gen,  syn.,  528  (a). 
{e,  sub.  conj.,  429  (D.  i.  a.  b) ;  word- 

order,  618  (d) ;  je  na<!^bem,  439  (D. 

I.A.^). 

j[eb$,  ded.  and  use,  175. 

iebermann,  decL,  195. 

iebod^,  conj.,  423. 

3e^))a(,  pron.,  25. 

Jemanb,  decL,  195  ;  syn.,  195, 196. 

ien^,  decL  and  use,  157-8. 

ienfett(«),  prep.,  383. 

3o^,  ded.,  79. 

3o(fei  (3o(fei)),  pron.,  20. 

3ofl,  pron.,  22. 

3ot,  pron.,  22. 

3ubtl&nm,  pron.,  23. 

lud^^(i),  434. 

3ubad,  decL,  92. 

3übe,  97. 

{ung,  compar.,  144. 

3nti^,  pron.,  18. 

3un>e(,  decL,  93 ;  gender,  124. 

3ur,  ded.,  75, 

!,  pron.,  10. 
^afer,  ded,  91. 
J^al^n,  ded.,  82. 
J^aiferAoett^,  pron«,  2a 
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Statttld,  decL,  SS,  91. 

StaHta,  decl«y  93. 

StaJUb,  decL,  85. 

•ftalf,  decL,  75. 

folt,  compar.,  144  ;  syn.,  35a 

Stamxn,  gender,  124. 

Stcaax^cl,  decL,  86* 

Stamm,  decL,  82. 

Jtamp,  decl.,  82. 

•ftain)>f,  ded.,  82. 

Jtanal,  ded.,  84. 

fantifgief e(t)n,  343. 

Stani,  decL,  75. 

^!ant,  decl.,  92. 

Jtanton,  decL,  92. 

Stcüptxnanmf  pron.,  23. 

jr(M)it6I,  Stapittä,  decl.,  86. 

Jtopttcl,  pron^  159 19« 

Jta^an,  decL,  84. 

Jtatt&i^d^t,  pron«,  21. 

Jtoxbinal,  decL,  84. 

farg,  coxnpar.,  144. 

Jtarotinget,  443  (a). 

^axtittt,  pron.  and  orthog.,  18. 

Jtaxft,  ded.,  75. 

itart&tf^e,  pron.,  21. 

itafint,  decL,  72. 

itatl^ebft,  gender,  124. 

fauern,  conjugated  with  frin,  295. 

itauf,  decl.,  82. 

faum,  (baf ),  conj.,  427  (b),  428  (ä) ; 

—  baf,  429  (d.2). 
itaug,  decL,  82. 
^thitotibf  prcm.,  2(x 
i^el^H^t,  gender,  124. 
feifin,  grad.,  309. 
fein,  ded.  and  use,  180. 
hnncn,  grad.,  324  ;  syn.,  568  (d). 
Unnitxd^ntn,  syn.,  568  (^). 
fentern,  conjugated  with  fein,  295. 
StitlH,  ded.,  yS, 
liefen,  grad.,  313,314. 
Stint,  decl.,  85. 
J(inn,  ded.,  79. 
Eabberabatfd^,  434. 
flagen,  syn.,  531  (^). 
Stlan^  ded.,  82. 
Stlccp}ß,  Stiape,  ded.,  75,  82. 
J^lotfii^,  ded.,  75. 


HeBen,  310  (f) ;  conjugated  with  ^abcn 

or  fein,  291. 
Heiben,  310, 
Jtleib,  ded.,  85. 
Heiben,  syn.,  541. 
Jtleinmnt,  gender,  125. 
Jtieinob,  decL,  80,  92. 
«ieben,  grad.,  313. 
Jttiff,  ded.,  79. 

ftintmen,  grad.,  312 ;  etymoL,  310  (c). 
Hingein,  syn.,  531  (e),  542. 
Hingen,  grad.,  315;   conjugated  with 

fein,  296. 
Jtloofe,  pron.,  10. 
JtCong,  decl.,  75. 
Jtloon,  ded.,  75« 
Stißpf,  ded.,  75. 
StUpe,  ded.,  75. 
Stioi,  decL,  82. 
J^lo^et,  pron.,  22 ;  decL,  72. 
Stioi,  decL,  82. 
Stluft,  decL,  83. 
Hng,  compar.,  144. 
Xlmap,  decl.,  82. 
iHl^jHet,  decl,  8a 
fnarf«,  434. 
Jtnail,  decl.,  75. 
!na)>)>,  comp.,  144. 
itnafl,  ded.,  75. 
J^nattf,  ded.,  82. 

J^nanl,  Stnävl,  decL,  75 ;  gender,  124. 
Stnava,  ded.,  82. 
(neifen,  grad.,  309. 
fneten,  grad.,  323, 
Änie,  ded.,  79. 
fnie(e)n,  conjugated  with  l^Ben  or  fein, 

291. 
Stnopf,  decL,  82. 
Stnoxi,  decl.,  75. 
Stxmff,  ded.,  82. 
Stnn^^e,  ded.,  75. 
iTnufi,  decl,  75,  82. 
J^obdt,  ded.,  78. 
J^obolb,  ded.,  7S ;  etymoL,  451. 
Stoäf,  ded.,  82. 
föbem,  syn.,  542. 
Jtog,  decl,  82. 

Jtognaf,  pron.  and  orthog.,  27. 
Jto^r,  ded.,  75. 
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StoH,  pron.  and  orthog.,  22;  ded., 

75. 
Stoif,  ded.,  75. 

StolM,  ded.,  86. 

Jtolcnabe,  pron.,  16. 

Jtolome,  pron.,  16,  i8. 

Stolonm,  pron.,  16. 

StoU^,  pron.,  16;  ded.,  81. 

foloffol,  pron.,  16 ;  use,  143. 

Jtomet,  ded.,  89. 

Stomittt,  pron.,  16. 

fommen,  grad.,  318;  conjugated  with 
fein,  295  ;  with  infin.  with  §u,  274  ; 
with  simple  infin.,  277 ;  with  perf« 
part.,  282  ;  syn.,  530  (d),  542  (21), 
551  W;  |tt  gute  — ,  «yn.,  533  (c); 
gu  *ilfc  — ,  syn.,  533  (c) ;  )«  jltttten 
—  syn.,  533  (c) ;  |tt  Pe^tt  — ,  533 

(c),  543. 
J^npaf ,  accent  and  decL,  80. 
^cmplimmt,  ded.,  89. 
it9in)»oiiti$,  gender,  124. 
fonbcUeren,  syn.,  528  (a). 
Jtonigd^fen,  ded.  and  etymoL,  83. 
Unnttif  Gonjugation,  326;  nses,  339^ 

30 ;  with  simple  infin.,  278. 
Jtonfonant,  decL,  89. 
Jtonfut,  ded.,  93. 
fontta^irten,  pron.,  25. 
foniriliuieren,  syn.,  533  (d). 
fonocniecnt,  syn.,  528  (a). 
focrbiiiierm,  syn.,  533  (i). 
Stopi  ded.,  82. 
JtorB,  ded.,  82. 
Stoxt,  decL,  75. 
Jtom,  ded.,  S$, 
föntrtn,  syn.,  542. 
Jtorfat,  ded.,  93. 
Jtofa!,  ded.,  89. 
fofeit,  syn.,  541. 
fcflcn,  syn.,  542,  549. 
Jtoj^bue,  pron.,  11. 
Ära[a](,  ded.,  75. 
^ad^,  ded.,  75. 

Äraft,  ded.,  83 ;  fraft  prep.,  383. 
Stxa^ta,  decL,  72. 
Sttam,  decl.,  82. 
Stxampl  ded.,  82. 
Sttan,  ded.,  82. 


franf,  compar.,  144. 

Strang,  ded.,  82. 

Stcaui,  decL,  85. 

Sttthif  pron.,  20. 

heifd^cn,  grad.,  323. 

htpintn,  conjugated  with  fem,  293. 

Jtxtu),  ded.,  79, 

hitä)tn,  grad.,  311 ;  conjugated  with 

fein,  295. 
frlegen,  pron.,  14, 19 ;  grad.,  323, 325 ; 

nse  in  passive  constructioa,  501. 
^ofobil,  pron.,  16. 
Stxefni,  decL,  92. 
Stto}pl  ded.,  82. 
Jhrug,  ded.,  82. 
fntmm,  compar.,  144. 
Stüfi,  decl.,  84. 

Änd^n,  pron.,  23 ;  {a  — ,  434, 
Stuart,  pron.,  20. 
Stviänd,  ded.,  78. 
Auff,  ^ttffe,  decL,  79. 
Jtulin,  decl.,  75. 
Stvli,  Stiiitüi,  decL,  75. 
lammet,  Stnmi,  decL,  79. 
,^m)Kiit,  ded.,  88. 
Jtumpf,  Stump,  ded.,  75,  82. 
funbig,  fünbifl,  syn.,  553. 
fhmftf  decl.,  84. 
Stvai%  ded.,  84. 
Stutti,  pron.,  23. 
fütett,  grad.,  314. 
Stmi,  decL,  75. 
für),  comp.,  144. 
Stuf,  decL,  82. 
Sbtijtci,  ded.,  93. 
ihn,  ded.,  75. 

(,  pron«,  10. 

l&^(n,  syn.,  528  (a),  549. 

lad^cn,  syn.,  528  (a),  549, 531  {/). 

IBad^,  ded.,  75. 

IBarf,  decL,  75. 

£ab«t,  ded.,  72, 97. 

loben,  grad.,  32a 

£ab^,  ded.,  94. 

£ae!en,  pron.,  22. 

Sager,  ded.,  72. 

£al^n,  ded.,  75. 

&imm,  ded.,  85. 
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ganb,  decl.,  79,  97. 

lanbnt,  conjugated  with  fein,  395. 

lang,  compar.,  144« 

lang,  prep.,  393. 

l^angmut,  gender,  125. 

Idng«,  längft,  preps^  383,  393. 

Idngdfcit,  prep.,  383. 

iat^t,  pron^  29. 

laß,  syn.,  553. 

(äffen,  grad.,  321 ;  with  infin.  with  ju, 
374  (6) ;  with  simple  infin.,  278 ; 
with  dependent  infin.  which  has 
passive  force,  283  ;  nom.  or  acc 
in  connection  with  ftin  or  tociben 
laffen,  497  (2.  A.  a.  Note) ;  metfen, 
fül^Cen,  or  »iffcn  (äffen,  570  (c) ;  in 
the  sense  io  become^  syn.,  530  (c) ; 
with  an  acc.  of  the  direct  object 
and  a  pred.  infin.,  570  (c). 

Saft  (fem.),  iwo  tons^  uninfiected  In 
the  pL  like  the  fem.  on   p,    114 

(4.  (I)). 
2a|,  decl.,  82. 

IBanB,  decl.,  79. 

%^ViilB^,  decL,  75. 

lauem,  syn.,  549. 

Sauf,  decl,  82. 

taufen,  grad.,  321 ;    meaning,    334 ; 

conjugated  with  fein,  295 ;  ®efal^t 

laufen  with  ^Ben  or  fein,  390 ;  laufen 

with  simple  infin.,  377-8. 
Saud,  decL,  84. 
lauften,  syn.,  538  (tf). 
Saut,  decl.,  75 ;  laut,  prep.,  383. 
I&uten,  syn.,  531  {e\  543. 
Sautf^n^unb,  suppression  cfa  sound^ 

belonging  to  the  list  c,  (2)  on  p.  83. 
leben,  syn.,  528  (a),  551  (b). 
Sebemo^I,  decL,  8a 
Seif,  decl.,  79. 
(ebift,  syn.,  553. 
leer,  syn.,  553. 

legen,  with  simple  infin.,  377. 
lehren,  with  simple  infin.  or  infin.  with 

gu,  278-9 ;  syn.,  565  (/). 
Setb,  decl.,  86. 
Seid^nam,  decl.,  ^Z. 
leib,  syn.,  350,  533  (c),  534  (ä). 
leiben,  grad.,  309. 


letl^en,  grad.,  310. 

Setla<^,  decl.,  80^  93. 

«lein,  suffix,  444-6. 

leiten,  factitive  of  leiben,  309;    syn., 

566  (g). 
(enfen,  syn.,  566  {g), 
Sen|,  decl.,  88. 
Seo)>atb,  decl.,  89. 
4er,  suffix,  441  {.Note), 
lernen,  with  simple  infin.  or  infin.  with 

gu,  278-9. 
lefen,  grad.,  319. 
Setl^,  pron.,  16. 
Seu,  decl,  ZZ. 
leud^ten,  syn.,  528  (^z). 
leugnen,  syn.,  549. 
Levelling,  307. 
Sei»!oie,  pron.,  23  (24),  29. 
4i^,  adjectival  suffix,  458-61  ;  adver- 

bial  suffix,  465. 
Sic^t,  decL,  85,  97. 
Sib,  pron«,  18;  decl.,  85. 
lieb,  syn.,  350. 
Siebe,  pron.,  18. 
lieben,  syn.,  532  (g). 
Uebfofen,  syn.,  542. 
Sieb,  decl.,  85. 
liegen,  grad.,  319;    conjugated  with 

^aben  or  fein,  291 ;  with  simple  infin., 

277;  syn.,  350;  in  the  sense  tobe 

euLaptedto^  530  (r). 
liegen  «lügen,  314. 
Sieutenont,  pron.  and  orthog.,  23. 
Silie,  pron.,  19. 
4ing,  suffix,  442. 
4ing0,  adverbial  suffix,  465. 
linfd,  prep.,  384. 
Sob,  decl.,  79. 
lob)>reifen,  grad.,  310 ;    conjugation, 

343. 
lobfingen,  343 ;  syn-,  533  (c)- 
Sod^,  ded.,  85. 
locfen,  syn.,  543. 
^oflMr  decl.,  79. 
So^,  decl.,  75,  85. 
Sol^n,  decl.,  82. 
lohnen,  syn.,  542,  549 ;   ft((  — ,  syn., 

560. 
Sotd^,  ded.,  75. 
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£otbrtt,  pron.,  22 ;  ded.,  91. 

«or^,  «otf,  dcd.,  75- 

£00,  decL,  79. 

loe,  adj.,  syn.,  553. 

Ue,  sep.  prefix,  339,  355  (a), 

löfen,  8yn.|  558. 

lodfpted^en,  syn.,  558. 

80t,  decl.,  79. 

Sotfe,  pron.,  22. 

Sö|rn,  pron.,  20. 

Low  German,  i,  2,  4. 

£u<^,  decl.,  79,  85. 

£u(^«,  decL,  75. 

Subioig,  proiL,  23. 

Snft,  ded.,  84. 

lüften,  grad.,  314  ;  syn.,  531  (/). 

IButfe,  pron.,  11. 

Suttpolb,  pron.,  11. 

Hmp,  ded.,  75,  91,  97. 

innd^,  ded.,  75. 

Surd^,  ded.,  75. 

lüPen,  syn.,  349,  561  (c),  563. 

lüflcm,  syn.,  349. 

inifftv,  pron.,  15,  22. 

nt,  pron.,  10. 

SRaat,  ded.,  75. 

maäftn,  with  infin.  with  gu,  274,  279- 

90;  with  simple  infin.,  279;  syn., 

567  (a),  569  (ä),  570  (C). 
SRac^t,  ded.,  84 ;  mad^t,  prep.,  384. 
xa&dfti%,  syn.,  553. 
9Ragb,  pron.,  22 ;  decl.,  84. 
SRagen,  decL,  72. 
ÜRagnct,  ded.,  89. 
ana^t,  decl.,  79,  85. 
malftlm,  grad.,  32a 
mahnen,  syn.,  558. 
^CL%  decL,  75. 
9Rai,  decl.,  SS. 
SRajoi,  decL,  92. 
Snal,  decl.,  79,  85. 
SWalj,  decL,  79. 
9Rama,  decl.,  94. 
Vlann,  ded.,  86,  97. 
anantef,  ded.,  72. 
SD^arif,  pron.,  18. 
SRarft,  decl.,  82. 
SRatquid,  pron.,  34. 


Vkax^,  decl.,  91. 

9Ratfd^,  ded.,  82. 

Starjfd^atf,  ded.,  83. 

9ta^ä}ai{,  ded.,  83. 

9Räts,  ded.,  88. 

9Rafd^tne,  pron.,  18. 

SRo^hilmum,  ded.,  93. 

SRag,  decl.,  79. 

mafcn,  conj.,  429  (e). 

n&f  tgm :  ^ä^  —,  syn.,  560. 

Stafl,  decL,  76, 9.1. 

SRat^ilbe,  pron.  and  orthog.,  25. 

SRatt^&ud,  pron.,  23. 

9Ra^  decl.,  76,  82. 

Wlmd,  decl.,  85, 

aRau6,  ded.,  84. 

fRec^anif,  pron.,  28. 

VtttK,  ded.,  79. 

S^ebaiKc,  pron.,  34. 

^tffi,  decL,  79. 

me^,  180;  mcl^Trrs  148,  176; 

siod[f,  361. 
neibeit,  grad.,  310. 
mmt€%it\d^,  214. 
ineinct^alb(cn),  186,  382. 
rndnetorgcn,  186,  382. 
mnnchoinen,  186. 
SReifler,  syn.,  553. 
mclfeii,  grad.,  312. 
Vtmttaui,  pron.,  23. 
SRenf(^,  decl.,  85,  88,  97  ;    etymoL, 

457  (2.  «)• 
mer  »  man,  196  (ä,  NoU  2). 

ntfcfen,  with  simple  infin.,  279. 

«fjfen,  grad.,  319. 

Steffing,  ded.,  8a 

9Rct(M)l^r,  pron.,  14. 

ÜRetfC,  gender,  124. 

S^etrum,  pron.,  15, 16. 

9Rl(!^at(,  pron.,  8. 

Middle    High    German :    literatnre 

and  language,  i ;   language  com- 

pared  with  N.H.G.,  3. 
SRignott,  pron.,  31. 
aJHgräne,  pron.,  x6. 
ÜRifroffop,  pron.,  15. 
SDhmral,  ded.,  93. 
mir,  pron.,  18 ;  ••  mit,  187. 
SRt^ro^,  pron.,  23. 
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Vtitf  ded.,  94* 

mif,  insep.  verbal  prefix,  339 ;  znean- 

^^&  47^  9  substantival  and  adjec- 

tival  prefix,  470, 
mifBfl^geit,  syn.»  528  (a). 
miflbtauäfm,  syn^  54& 
miffen,  syn.,  549. 
mipfaflen,  syn^  350^  528  (ä). 
mif  geaalt,  324  (a). 
ml^Iftif en,  conjogated  with  fein,  292 ; 

syn^529. 
miptingen,  conjugated  with  fein,  292 ; 

syn.,  529  (»). 
SXifmut,  gender,  125. 
miftaten,  conjugated  with  fein,  292 ; 

syn.,  529  (^). 
mipttauen,  syn.,  530  (c). 
mit,  pron.,  15  ;  sep.  prefix,339;  syn., 

532  (b)  ;  prep.,  392. 
mithin,  conj.,  423. 
9Ritra,  pron.,  15. 
mttfamnten,  meaning,  359  (i). 
ntitfamt,  prep.,  394. 
mitftjielen,  532  (b). 
•Mittag,  gendcr,  97. 
mittel«,  mittel^,  preps.,  384 ;  synony- 

mous  with  von,  bnrd^,  mit,  384. 
Vkiitmä),  dcd.,  77 ;  gender,  126. 
Mixed  declension  of  nouns,  90-94 ; 

mtxed   dedension   of    adjectives, 

131. 
Mixed  vowd,  18. 

9RöBel,  ded.,  92. 

mögen,  conjugation,  326 ;  uses,  330-1 ; 

with  simple  infin.,  278. 
SÄo^n,  ded.,  76. 
9Ro^r,  ded.,  76,  88. 
fOloläi,  ded.,  76. 
SRoment,  gender,  97. 
SÄonb,  pron.,  22  ;  ded.,  76, 97. 
aRonolit^,  ded.,  89. 
SÄoot,  decl.,  79. 
aUootf,  decL,  79,  97. 
!Rop0,  decl.,  82. 
aRoraji,  ded.,  84. 
9)tott,  ded.,  76. 
aWofl,  ded.,  76. 
mübe,  syn.,  553. 
SÄuff,  SKuffe,  ded.,  76. 

T 


VttüaUt,  pron.,  23  (2). 

Stulti^lüanb,  ded.,  89. 

9Rnnb,  decl.,  76. 

muttben,  syn.,  528  (a). 

fRfinjler,  gender,  124. 

9Rurf0,  decL,  76. 

Sttt«,  ded.,  79. 

SRnfelman;  decL,  88. 

ÜRnfeum,  decl,  92. 

9Rufthid,  decl,  95. 

9Rtt^el,ded.,9i. 

muffen,  conjugation,  326;  uses,  331-2; 

with  simple  infin.,  278. 
Mutation  of  back  vowels,  24,  307; 

a-mutation,  24,  307;  mutation  of  r, 

24,307. 
fRntter,  dcd.,  72,  97. 

SDhxtterteil,  gender,  126. 

9Rtt|,  ded.,  76. 

9)h^cte,  pron.,  20. 

Vkxiftit,  pron.,  16. 

n,  pron.,  lo. 

no,  interj.,  434 ;  —  ob,  434. 

9label,  ded.,  72. 

mäf,  sep.  prefix,  339,  394  (/) ;  syn., 

532  (B) ;  prep.,  393. 
nad^&lfen,  syn.,  542. 
nad^^men,  syn.,  542. 
9la^bat,  decl,  91. 
nad^bem,  conj.,  428  (b)  ;  429  (D.  i.  a. 

d,  B). 
9hi4fa]^r,  decl,  SS. 
fkaäfiaf,  decl,  77. 
ttfic^jl,  prep.,  394. 
Slta^t,  decl,  84. 
^iaä^mtii,  decl,  77, 
(Ragel,  decl,  72. 
nagen,  grad.,  323. 
na^e,  compar.,  144. 
na^en,  ji(^  nähern,  syn.,  530  (//). 
nähren :  fiä^,  syn.,  560. 
(Ra^t,  decl,  84. 
S^lame,  decl,  74. 
namens,  prep.,  384. 
namentU^,  conj.,  421. 
n&mlt(^,    pronom.  adj.,   decl.,    166; 

meaning,  16 ;  coordinate  conj.,  419, 

420;  explanatory  conj.,  421. 

t2 
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nanu,  434. 
9la^f,  decLy  82* 
^axt,  decL,  88. 
Narrowness,  13. 
Nasality,  13. 
nafd^en,  syn.,  547. 

no^füi^ttn,  343- 
naf,  compar.,  144. 
«nb,  Suffix,  451. 

ne,  434« 

neben,  prep.,  414. 

nebjl,  pron.,  20;  prcp.,  394. 

Negation,  370;   double,  370;  pleo- 

nastic,  371 ;  after  compar.,  598. 
nehmen,  grad.,  318;   use   in   passive 

construction,  302 ;  syn.,  547  (i). 
nennen,  grrad.,  324 ;  with  simple  infin., 

278 ;  syn.,  567  (a). 
$ner,  suffix,  441  (Note). 
SHejl,  decL,  85. 
IRcft,  decL,  79. 
Sleunauge,  gender,  124. 
ng,  pron.,  10. 
9ltbelungen,  decL,  88. 
ni^  -=  ni^t,  370. 
ni(^t,  meaning,  370, 371,  372,  373 ;  — 

bo^,  370 ;    bod^  — ,  370 ;    —  ettoa, 

370;  bo^  —  ettca,  373  ;  »arum  — 

gar,  370. 
ni(^td,  decl.  and  syn.,  197. 
nic^ttfbefbtoentger,  conj.,  423. 
nib,  prep.,  395. 

nieber,  sep.  prefix,  339,  356  (b.  a). 
nicbemärttf,  prep.,  384. 
ntemanb,  decl.  and  syn.,  196. 
niefen,  syn.,  548. 
yi\\iti  (fem.),  archaic  H.G.  form,  now 

replaced  by  L.G.  9ltd|^te. 
imt,  Suffix,  446-7. 
nit «  nid^t,  370. 
no(!^,  meaning,  361-2. 
!Rorf,  decl.,  79. 
Nominative : 

I.  as  a  subject,  490. 

II.  as  an  appositive,  519-21  (i.  a, 

III.  as  a  predicate : 

after  verbs  of  incomplete  predica- 
tion,  497  (2.  A.  o,  b). 


with  reference  to  a  preceding  acc. 

object,  497  (2.  A.  a.  Nott), 
instead   of  a  predicate   acc^  568 

[Note). 

IV.  as  a  vocative,  578  (a). 

V.  in  exdamations,  581  (^.  (i)). 
5»<«rb,  ded.,  76. 

nörbU(^,  pi«P*>  384. 

notbn>äTt0,  prep.,  384. 

9lot,  decl.,  84 ;  not  tnn,  syn.,  533  (c) ; 
not  fein,  syn.,  533  (c),  553 ;  not  \fiSm, 
syn.,  553. 

nötig,  von  noten,  syn.,  553. 

Nouns,  inflection :  common  souns, 
67-^5  ;  proper  nouns,  99-103 ;  pL 
of  names  of  persons  and  plaoes, 
105-9;  peculiarities  in  the  inflec- 
tion of  nouns,  108-13. 

Number  of  nouns,  1 13-19  ;  sing,  to 
express  a  collect! ve  idea,  113 ;  pL 
lacking,  1 14-15;  sing.  Ibr  plur., 
1 14-1 5 ;  words  which  borrow  a  pL, 
1 16-17  ;  sing,  lacking,  117;  pL 
of  ^ntann,  118;  pl.  in  Engliih, 
sing,  in  German,  119;  number  in 
verbs,  501-7. 

Numerais,  150-6;  cardinals,  150-4; 
ordinals,  154-5;  Compound  nnme- 
rals,  155. 

nun,  adv.  conj.,  423  (c);  meaning, 
361 ;  sub.  conj.,  429  (e). 

9luntiu4,  decl.,  92. 

nur,  meaning,  365,  371,  372,  373; 
conj.  with  a  double  constnictioo, 
423 ;  nnr  mel^r  «  nnt  xm^,  361 ;  — 
baf ,  conj.,  423  (a),  430  (f), 

9lu$,  decl,  84. 

Slüflex,  pron.,  19. 

nu(en  or  nü(en,  syn.,  350,  529  (^). 

9,  pron.,  22. 

ö,  pron.,  22. 

h,  pron.,  21. 

ö,  pron.,  20. 

oa,  pron.,  10. 

ob,  pron.,  15  ;  ob,  sep.  prefix,  339; 
syn.,  532  (B);  prep.,  395;  sub. 
conj.  in  Substantive  dauses,  427 
(ud)\  in  adjective  dauses,  427 
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(2.  d) ;  =  toenn,  430  (f)  ;  =  obgleid^, 

430  (G) ;  ttttb  ob  =  oBöW(^,  430  (g)  ; 

ob  —  ob  (ib.) ;  ob  —  aud^  (ib.). 
Dbeltd!,  decl.,  89. 
ober,  prep.,  415. 
oberhalb,  prep.,  380. 
Dberfl,  dccL,  Z%, 
eUtmxi^t  P^P->  384. 
obglei^,  conj.,  430  (g). 
Object,  see  acc,  dat,  gen.,  infin. ; 

object  clauses:   gen.  clause,  590; 

dat.  clause,  591 ;  acc.  clause,  591 ; 

prep.  phrase  clause,  592-3. 
obf(^on,  conj.,  430  (g). 
Dbfi,  pron.,  22. 
obtt)o]^(,  conj.,  430  (g). 
objnxxr,  conj.,  430  (Q). 
D^6,  ded.,  88. 
Dcttoi,  pron.,  22. 
ober,  419. 
oe,  pron.,  10. 
od),  pron.,  20. 
Dfi^nl^ufrn,  pron.,  20. 
Dfen,  decL,  72. 
£^fffit^t,  pron.,  18 ;  decl.,  80. 
oft,  compar.,  148;   fo  oft,  conj.,  427 

(B). 

0^,  pron.,  IG. 

e%  pron.,  20. 

D^eim,  pron.,  25  ;  decl.,  jZ. 

jD^w,  decl.,  76,  78. 

o^ne,  prep.,  404 ;  conj.,  375  (2) ;  — 

baf ,  429  (c.  c)y  430  (F). 
offnera^tct,  prep.,  386. 
ol^ngeaii^tet,  prep.,  386. 
D^t,  decl.,  92.   . 
D^r,  decl.,  79. 
oi,  pron.,  10. 
Dftant,  decl.,  89. 
t>{,  decl.,  79. 
Old    High   German,   language  and 

literature,  l. 
D(m,  decl.,  76. 

om,  pron.  in  French  words,  11. 
Dmtitbua,  decl,  92. 
on,  pron.  in  French  words,  ll. 
00,  pron.,  II. 
opponieren,  syn.,  533  {b), 
Drd^efler,  pron.,  28. 


Ordinals,  154-5. 

Dxif  decl-,  76. 

Orthography,  4. 

c«  «  il^t,  187  {g). 

Oft,  decl.,  76 ;  meaning,  97. 

often,  prep.,  384. 

Dfletn,  pron.,  15,  22;  number  and 

gender,  113  (i). 
£)fl(et)reid^,  pron.,  20. 
oflli^,  prep.,  385. 
oflmärt^,  prep.,  385. 
ou,  pron.,  II. 
on>,  pron.,  11. 
läXj,  pron.,  II. 

p,  pron.,  II. 

$aar,  decl.,  79;  ein  paat,  176. 

$a^t,  decl.,  76;  gender,  124. 

$a(f,  decl.,  82 ;  gender  and  meaning, 
98. 

qjaft,  ded.,  76. 

$alaid,  pron.,  21. 

$alafl,  accent  and  decl.,  84. 

$a(etot,  decl.,  94. 

$anafd^,  decl.,  78. 

Pantoffel,  decl.,  93. 

Papagei,  decl.,  93. 

Rapier,  pron.,  22  (2.  (a)  ). 

$apfl,  pron.,  22 ;  decl.,  82. 

$arabie«,  pron.,  18  (7.  {b)). 

$arb,  decl.,  88. 

$arfum,  pron.  and  orthog.,  24. 

parieren,  syn.,  530  (<:,  d), 

$atf,  decl,  76. 

^att,  ded.,  76. 

Participle : 
pres.  part.  used  as  an  adj.,  266; 
used  in  predicate,  266 ;  pres.  part. 
in  adj.  use  replaced  in  German 
by  other  constructions,  267;  its 
use  as  a  noun,  adverb,  preposi- 
tion,  or  with  the  force  of  a  clause, 
267  ;  used  absolutely,  267,  578  (b)  ; 
with  active  or  passive  force,  268 ; 
subject  of  a  pres.  part.,  268  {b) ; 
paucity  of  participles,  268  (3) ;  use 
of  the  pres.  part.  to  express  present, 
past,  and  future  time,  268 ;  com- 
parison,  147  (4),  145  (3) ;  perfect 
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part. :  with  or  without  gt^  260-4 ; 
with  the  form  of  an  infin.,  261-4 1 
difTerent  forms  of  the  perfect  part., 
272  {dy  e) ;  used  as  an  adj.,  269 ; 
used  substantively,  269;  used^lis 
an  adverb,  preposition,  imperative, 
with  the  force  of  a  clause,  269 ; 
used  absolutely,  269  (f),  578  <a), 
579-80 ;  used  with  Che  force  of  an 
independent  verb,  269  (g)  ;  classes 
of  verbs  which  have  a  perf.  part. 
with  active  force,  270-2;  with 
active  or  passive  force,  270-1 ; 
subject  of  a  perf.  part.,  271  {c,  2nd 
par.) ;  comparison,  147  (4),  145  (3). 

Partides,  352-435. 

$acttitptum,  decl.,  92, 93. 

Vafd^,  decl.,  76,  82. 

$a$,  decl.,  82. 

Vaffm,  syn.,  530  {c). 

)>af1tfren,  conjugated  with  ^ieti  or  fein, 
290;  with  fein  only,  292;  syn., 
529  ifi). 

Passive  :  fbrmation,  299 ;  Synopsis, 
303 ;  conjugated  with  nxtbm,  299 ; 
conjugated  with  fein,  299  (b)-3oi  ; 
peculiar  passive  construction  with 
^fommen,  ersten,  fliegen,  301  (2) ; 
passive  construction  with  füllen, 
fingen,  nel^men^  302;  passive  con- 
struction with  gehören,  302 ;  quasi- 
passive, 302  (4) ;  Substitutes  for  the 
passive,  303;  impersonal  passive, 
304  (II) ;  active  in  form  but  pas- 
sive in  meaning,  283  (i,  2). 

Past-present  verbs,  325-8. 

Past  tense,  formation,  25i-:7;  use, 
217-9. 

Past  perfect  tense,  formation,  286 ; 
dialect  form,  286  (a),  246  {e) ;  use, 
219. 

$a{lot,  decl.,  81. 

$atieni,  pron.,  34. 

*ed^,  decl.,  79. 

$eber(,  decl.,  89. 

$enbe(,  gender,  124. 

$ennat,  decl.,  80,  86. 

^ec,  prep.,  404. 
$eT^bifeI,  gender,  124. 


Personal  prooouns,  183-92;  ttse, 
1B3-5  S  replaced  by  other  fonns» 
187-92. 

$etf<l^ft,  decL,  80. 

^?f,  pnm.,  33. 

$faff,  ded.,  88. 

$fa]^(,  decl.,  82. 

!Pfanb,  decL,  85. 

$fau,  decL,  76,  88,  91. 

^jfeifen,  grad.,  309 ;  syn.,  543. 

»^en,  verbal  suffix,  464. 

?pfennine,  39- 

!Pfecb,  pron,,  20 ;  ded.,  79. 

$1ing9nt,  number  and  gender,  113  (i). 

$|trfi(^,  decl.  and  gender,  98. 

pffegen,  grad.,  313 ;  syn.,  549. 

$flid[f tteii,  gender,  126. 

$fIo^,  decl,  82. 

$flu0,  decl,  82. 

$fri>|)f,  decl,  91. 

«Pfül^l,  ded.,  76. 

pfui,  pron.,  23 ;  use,  434 ;  syn.,  582. 

«Pfhnb,  ded.,  79. 

p^,  pron.,  II. 

$^ntoin,  decl,  81. 

$iebefla(,  pron.,  18. 

Pitch,  54. 

)>läbieren,  pron.,  21. 

$(an,  decl.,  82. 

$(anet,  ded.,  89. 

$(atean,  pron.,  22. 

$(a|,  decl,  82. 

planen,  conjugated  with  fem,  292. 

$(ura(,  ded.,  78. 

$0^,  ded.,  76. 

po^en,  syn.,  528  (a). 

$oet,  pron.,  10. 

$o(,  decl,  76. 

^Pomtner,  ded.,  88. 

$ort,  decl,  y6, 

Possessive  adjectives,  168-73 ;  list. 
168 ;  ded,  168 ;  non-inllection  in 
the  predicate,  169-70;  used  as 
substantives,  170;  use  of  posses- 
sives, 17 1-3;  use  of  capitals  with, 
171 ;  possessives  replaced  by  de* 
monstratives,  172  (</). 

$ott,  decl,  82. 

pp^,  pron.,  II. 
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$täfeft,  dccl.,  93. 

^tai^m,  ^ra'^iite,  ded.,  76. 

$tan,  ded.,  76. 

$r&rent,  ded.,  86. 

jjtäftbtcreti,  syn.,  533  (d). 

Predicate:   tke  fonns  and  case  of, 

496-501. 
predicate  noun : 

in  the  nom.,  497  (2.  A.  a). 

in  the  nom.  introduced  by  aI0,  497 

in  the  acc  after  für,  498  (d.  (2)) ; 
in  the  acc  attracted  by  an  acc, 
497  (2.  A.  a.  Note), 
in  the  dat.  after  gu,  498  (3). 
in  the  gen.,  499. 
as  objective  predicate : 
in  the  simple  acc,  567  (a). 
the  acc.  introduced  by  qSa,  568  (^), 
by  für,  568  (c\ 
in  the  dat.  after  §u,  569  (d). 
predicate  adjective : 
in  the  nom.  relation,  500-1. 
in  the  acc  relation,  569  (b). 
predicate  pronoans,  501  (c). 
predicate   infinitive,    501    (d)  ;    as 
objective  pred.,  570  (c). 
predicate  adverb,  501  (e). 
predicate  clause,  501  (f),  586. 
agreement  of  predicate  verb  with 
subject,  501-8. 

Omission  of  predicate,  496  (a.  Note  i), 
497  (b.  Note). 

predicate  in  attributive  form,  497  {b, 
Note^  toward  end). 
prcbigen,  syn.,  531  (e), 
Prefixes,  separable,  338 ;  inseparable, 
339  >  separable  or  inseparable,  340 ; 
prefixes  used  to  form  nouns,  ad- 
jectives,  and  pronouns,   468-70; 
verbal  prefixes,  471-9. 
Jjreifen,  grad.,  310 ;  syn.,  568  {b), 
prriögebcn,  syn.,  534  (c). 
Frepositional    phrase    as    adverbial 
modifier,  577 ;  as  modifier  of  a 
noun,  522. 
Prepositions  :  nature,  374 ;  approach 
the  nature  of  adverbs,  374  ;    fluc- 
tuation  of  conception,  374-5  ;  ap- 


proach the  nature  of  conjunc- 
tions,  375  ;  govemment  of  prepo- 
sitions, 376;  list,  377;  origin, 
meaning,  and  use  of  preps,  with 
^^i  377-~SS ;  meaning  and  use  of 
preps.  with  dat.,  388-400 ;  preps. 
with  the  acc,  400-6;  preps.  with 
either  dat.  or  acc,  406-18 ;  for- 
mation  of  preps.,  467-8. 

Present  tense,  formation,  251-7 ;  use, 
216-17. 

Present  perfect  tense,  formation, 
285 ;  use,  217.  . 

|)refiietcn,  syn.,  350. 

^rejel,  pron.  and  orthog.,  20. 

$rimad,  decl.,  93. 

Primitives,  436-7. 

Principal  tenses,  220. 

$ring,  ded.,  88. 

$robn!t,  decl.,  98. 

promoiteten,  conjugated  with  fein, 
295. 

Pronouns,  183-215 ;  see  under  per- 
sonal, relative,  &c 

Pronunciation,  best,  7;  sounds  and 
their  Classification,  8-12. 

Proper  names,  inflection,  99-103 ; 
plural,  106-8. 

|>roponieren,  syn.,  533  {b). 

$ropfi,  pron.,  22 ;  decL,  82. 

$ro(,  ded.,  ZZ. 

$falin,  decl.,  91. 

)jfl,  interj.,  434. 

$uff,  ded.,  82. 

?Pttt«,  decl.,  76. 

$u(t,  decl.,  79. 

$uiiq),  decL,  ^t, 

$unft  decl,  76. 

)}unfto,  prep.,  385. 

5funf(^,  decl.,  76. 

Purpose,  dause  of,  602. 

jjuflm,  pron.,  23. 

$tttf<^,  decl.,  76. 

$u|,  ded.,  76. 

qu,  pron.,  11,  34.  • 

£lua(!,  decl.,  86. 
jQuabrupcb,  decl.,  89. 
jQualm,  ded.,  76. 
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Quantity  of  vowels :  geneial  rules,  14; 

rules  for  quantity  in  detail,  15-17. 
Ouart,  decl.,  79. 
Cuar),  pron.,  15,  21 ;  decL,  76. 
Cuafi,  decl,  y6, 
qneUen,  grad.,  312;  as  factitive,  312; 

conjugated  with  fein,  292. 
quitt,  syn.,  553. 
Cuütient,  decl.,  S9. 

r,  pron.,  n,  3o>33- 

Tä(^en,  grad.,  312. 

9)ab,  decl.,  85. 

rabebrtd^en,  343. 

(Ranb,  decl,  86. 

(Ranft,  ded.,  82. 

Oiang,  ded.,  82. 

tap»)e(n,  syn.,  350. 

Oia))«,  decl.,  76. 

rafen,  conjugated  with  fein  or  ^a^n, 

294. 
(Rat,  decL,  82. 

taten,  grad.,  321 ;  syn.,  542. 
ratfc^togen,  343. 
iRa|,  decl,  76 ;  meaning,  98. 
(Raub,  ded.,  76. 
(Rau(!^,  decl,  82. 
(Raum,  ded.,  82. 
(Rauf(^,  ded.,  82. 
(Reagcnd,  decl,  93. 
^tOji,  decl,  79;    xt6^i  ntad^,  syn., 

534  (c). 

tei^t«,  prep.,  385. 

Reciprocal  pronouns,  195. 

(Rerf,  ded.,  79. 

(Rebe :  —  flehen,  syn.,  533  (c). 

teben,  syn.,  543. 

(Ree^),  decl,  79. 

(Reff,  decl,  79. 

Reflexive  pronouns,  193-5  >  reflexive 
verbs :  conjugation,  343  ;  case  of 
the  predicate  complement  of  re- 
flexive verbs,  344;  uses  of  the 
reflexive  verb,  345-7. 

(Regiment,  decl,  ^. 

(Rel^,  decl,  79. 

reiben,  grad.,  310. 

CReic^,  decl,  79. 

(Reif,  decl,  91. 


(Rei«,  ded.,  85. 

reifen,  conjugated  with  fria,  295. 

reifen,  grad.,  309;    conjugated  with 
fein,  292. 

reiten,  grad.,   309;  conjugated  with 
(oben  or  fein,  294 ;  with  infin.»  277. 

reitenbe  SrtiKeriefafeme,  112. 

retten,  factitive  of  reifen,  309. 

Relative : 
adjectives,  166. 

pronouns,  200-12;  list,  200;  re- 
placed  by  adverbs,  207-10; 
never  omitted,  210;  indefinite 
relatives  toet  and  UKi^,  210-11; 
conditional  relative,  212  ;  cone- 
latives,  212-13. 
adverbs,  208-9;  parts  sepaiated, 

208. 
clause,  587-90 ;  synesis  of  gendcr, 
588  {a) ;  synesis  of  namber,  588 
{a)\    mood,   589;    abridgment, 
590;  spurioas  dause,  59a 

(Relief,  pron«,  14« 

remebieren,  syn.,  529  {b). 

(Renbei^oud,  pron.,  33. 

rennen,  grad.,  324 ;  meaning,  324. 

(Rentier,  pron.,  18. 

ref)>e!ti))e,  419. 

(Reffort,  pron.,  22. 

(Reffoutcc,  pron,,  22. 

(Rejl,  ded.,  98. 

(Refiaurant,  ded.,  93. 

Result,  clause  of,  596  (c),  598  (2). 

retirieren,  conjugated  with  fein,  295. 

reuen,  grad.,  322 ;  syn.,  349,  561  W, 

563. 
(Revue,  pron.,  19. 

(R'^inogerotf,  ded.,  93. 

txx^,  suflüx,  451. 

rieben,  grad.,  311. 

(Rieb,  decl,  79,  85. 

(Rinb,  decl,  85. 

ringen,  grad.,  315. 

ring«,  prep.,  385. 

rinnen,  grad.,  316;    meaning,  524; 

conjugated  with  fein,  295. 

rittling«,  prep.,  385. 

(RodP,  decl,  82. 

giol^r,  decl,  79,  84. 
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'(Roman,  dccl.,  8i. 

(RoS,  decl.,  79. 

OJofl,  decl.,  76. 

roflen,  conjugated  with  ))abt\i  or  fein,  292. 

Rounding;  13. 

(Rubin,  decL,  93. 

{Rübfen,  pron.,  19. 

(Rttcf,  decl.,  76. 

Oiütfgrat,  decL,  $0  ;  gender,  124. 

xüä^^tüdf,  prep.,  385;   synonymous 

with  ^injt<^tli(!^,  385. 
rüchoärtd,  prep.,  385. 
(Ruf,  decl.,  76. 

rufen,  grad.,  321 ;  syn.,  542,  567  («). 
rühmen,  syn.,  568  (d) ;  ^d^  — ,  syn., 

560. 
(Rumpf,  decl.,  82. 
rüm^jfen,  syn.,  531  (/}. 
(Runb,  decL,  79. 
(Httf(!^,  decl.,  76. 
(Rüf(^t,  pron.,  19. 
Siüflcr,  pron.,  19. 
(Hutfd^,  decl.,  76. 

«,  f,  pron.,  II. 

fi,  gen.  ending,  67-9 ;  as  plural  sign, 
93-4 ;  in  Compounds,  483  (b),  485 
IJT) ;  &s  adverbial  suffix,  465  (i.  ^), 
487  (a). 

^aal,  decl.,  82. 

fa^t,  from  L.G.  «=  H.G.  fanft. 

^aä,  decl.,  82. 

@aft,  decl.,  82. 

fagen,  syn.,  543. 

@a^ra,  pron.,  25. 

^fal,  pron.,  16  ;  meaning,  447. 

@alm,  decl.,  76,  88. 

Satomo,  pron.,  16. 

^aipint,  decl.,  78. 

®alj,  decl,  79. 

faljen,  grad.,  321. 

::fam,  pron.,  16  ;  meaning,  461. 

®amc,  decl.,  74« 

®ami,  decl.,  76. 

famt,  prep.,  394. 

famttic^,  decl.  and  meaning,  180. 

Sanfhnnt,  gender,  125. 

@ang,  decl.,  82. 

^oap^iXf  pron.,  14. 


@ara2en(e),  decl.,  89. 

(Sorg,  decl.,  82. 

@atf«it,  decl.,  89. 

fatt,  syn.,  553. 

Dattel,  decl,  72. 

fätttg«! :  ji^  — ,  syn.,  560. 

@ot^r,  decl.,  93.    - 

®a(,  decl.,  82. 

®au,  decl.,  84,  98. 

fauber,  compar.,  144. 

(Bauet,  pron.,  22. 

fauer  totrbcn,  syn.,  533  (c). 

faufen,  grad.,  312. 

f äugen,  grad.,  314. 

@aum,  decl.,  82. 

@a)»o))en,  pron.,  23. 

@cepter,  orthog.  and  gender,  124. 

[(!^,  pron.,  11,29. 

fd^aben,  grad.,  323. 

@(!^a(^t,  decl.,  76. 

@(^aben,  decl.,  72,  74. 

f(!^aben,  syn.,  529  (d). 

@d^af,  decL,  79, 

®(^off,  decl.,  79. 

f(^affen,  grad.,  320. 

@(^aft,  decl.,  82. 

2f(^aft,  suffix,  448. 

@d^a(f,  decl.,  76. 

®^a((,  decl.,  76. 

f^aKen,  grad.,  312. 

fd^aüen,  grad.,  323. 

fd^ämen :  fi^  — ,  560. 

(S(^avv,  decl.,  79. 

fd^arf,  compar.,  144. 

(5(^a|^,  ded.,  82. 

f(^ä(en,  syn.,  568  (d). 

@(^aub,  decl.,  76. 

f(bau(b)e«n,  syn.,  349. 

fd^uen,  with  simple  infin.,  279 ;  syn., 

570  (c). 
@(^aum,  decL,  82. 
®dita,  decl.,  88. 
S^ecf   (English    check),   pron.    and 

orthog.,  28. 
f(j^eibe»,  grad.,  310;  conjugated  with 

fein,  295. 
f(!^einen,  grad.,  310;  with  gerundive, 

265  ;  with  infin.  with  gu  with  active 

force,  273;  syn.,' 350. 
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&^tit,  decl,  85,  98. 

f(^itcm,  conjagated  with  fein,  292. 

fd^cKen,  grad.,  312 ;  as  factitive,  312 ; 

syn.,  531  W»  543. 

^dfdm,  decL,  88. 

[(gelten,  grad,,  316;  syn.,  567  (a). 

*\d^tn,  verbal  sufiix,  464. 

(Bdftat,  decl.,  88. 

fd^cnfen,  with  Infinitive  with  )u,  274 ; 

syn.,  547. 
f^eren,  grad.,  313. 
f^errctt,  grad,,  323. 
f(^men :  fl(^  — ,  syn.,  $6a 
f(^t(fen,  with  infin.  with  }u,  274 ;  with 

simple  infin.,  277. 
fd^teben,  grad.,  313. 
ff^irr,  meaning,  365. 
Wiegen,  grad.,  311. 
(S(^i|f,  decL,  79. 
(Sc^ilb,  decl.,  85. 
f(^ilbrrn,  syn.,  568  (^)<. 
@(^ilf,  decl.,  79. 
f^im)>frn,  syn.,  567  (a). 
f^inbcn,  grad.,  31$. 
@<^(af,  decL,  82. 
ft^lafen,  grad.,  321. 
@(^(ag,  decl.,  82. 
f^Iogen,  grad.,  320 ;   with  infin.  with 

8«,  274- 
(S^Camp,  decL,  76. 

^ä^lape,  ded.,  76. 

@c^(au(^,  decl.,  82. 

®(^lftt,  decL,  79. 

f(^((t(^en,  grad.,  309 ;  conjugated  with 

fein,  295  ;  with  simple  infin.,  277 ; 

syn.,  551. 
Schleife,  313  (d). 
fc^Uifen,    grad.,    309;    as    iactitive, 

309. 

f(^(eif  en  (intrans.),  grad.,  309 ;  as  iac- 
titive, 309. 

f^liefen,  grad.,  311. 

f^Uefen,  grad.,  31  !• 

f (^fingen,  grad.,  315. 

QäfUi,  decl.,  76,  82. 

^äfiüäft,  decL,  84;    of   L.G.  origin, 

313  W 
<S(^tu(f,  decl.,  76. 

@d^lttf(f),  dea,  76^ 


®^Ittft,  dccL,  84 ;  grad.,  313  (ä). 
<S(^(unb,   decl.,   82;    from   fc^Uaba, 

older  form  of  fd^Ungen. 
&äiivL}ßl  decl.,  82. 
®^(ttrf,  decL,  82. 
®(^(ttf,  decL,  82. 
^äfmaäf,  pron.,  21. 
ff^mal,  compar.,  144. 
©d^maj^  ded.,  76. 
©d^maud,  ded.,  82. 
f(^ine(fen,  syn.,  350,  528  (a). 
fd^metc^eln,  syn.,  528  (a),  529  (JV&ie) ; 

fld^  — ,  syn.,  560. 
fc^meifen,  grad.,  309. 
fc^nulgen,  grad.,  312 ;  as  fiaictitiTe,  312 ; 

conjugated  with  fein,  292. 
©c^mer),  decL,  91. 
fernliegen,  grad.,  323. 
f(rmi(§en,  grad.,  312. 
fd^melitn,  io  be  sulky  toward^  belongiag 

to  the  list  a  on  p.  528. 
©(^«»(f ,  decl.,  76. 
@4ntnt,  decl.,  76. 
f(rmunjan,  syn.,  531  (/). 
©(^mutf,  decl.,  76. 
^c^nabel,  decL,  72. 
©d^nop«,  ded.,  82. 
fc^nauben,  grad.,  314. 
f^neiben,  grad.,  309. 
f^neien,  grad.,  323. 
^f^nur,  ded.,  84. 
®4ixf,  ded.,  79. 
©c^of,  decL,  76. 
Sc^ofolabe,    pron.,    16;      pron«    and 

orthog.,  28. 
©(^olat,  decl.,  81. 
fi^on,  meaning,  363,  369,  370. 
ft^onen,  syn.,  532,  549. 
®(l^o))f,  ded.,  82. 
@d^6p«,  ded.,  Z%. 
<S<^otf,  decl.,  76. 
<Sd^o$,  decl.,  76,  82. 
@(^ott,  decl.,  79,  92. 
^c^ranf,  ded.,  82. 
@^tat,  decl.,  76. 
fc^rauben,  grad.,  314. 
Wterfen,  grad.,  318. 
fc^teiBen,  grad.,  310. 
.f(^reien,  grad.,  310;  syn.,  54a, 
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f(^ntten,  grad,  309;  conjugated  with 

fein,  295. 
^^ximpftn,  grad.,  323. 
fd^ttnben,  grad.,  315. 
@(^to((,  ded.,  88. 
(Bä^ttt,  decl.,  79. 
fd^toten,  grad.,  321. 
<S(^rttnb,  decL,  82. 
fc^t,  intcrj.,  434. 
@(^uB,  decl.,  82. 
Schuft,  decl.,  76. 
^äfülj,  decl.,  76. 
®dfuifn,  pron.,  25. 
f^ttlbig,  syn.,  553. 
©(^ttU^eif ,  decl.,  88. 
®(^npf,  ded.,  76. 
®4ttP^r  decL,  76. 
®(^urf,  decl.,  82. 
€(^ttti,  decL,  76 ;  meaning,  98. 
©c^tti  decl.,  82. 
^dfu^tt,  pron.,  23. 
®(^)oab,  @(!^toabe(n},  decl.,  79. 
®dftoa%tx,  decl.,  72. 
^dfroaiäf,  decl.,  76. 
Gd^ttxiiitin,  decl.,  82. 
®4tt>an,  decL,  82. 
fc^UKinen,  syn.,  35a 
^d^loang,  decl.,  82. 
®4^nf,  decl.,  82. 
©^toan),  decl.,  82. 
fd^toäten,  grad«,  314. 
^c^toarm,  ded.,  82. 
fd^ttat),  compar.,  144. 
<S(^liHij^  ded.,  76. 
fd|ft9ebtn,  conjugated  with  ^Ben  or  fein, 

291. 
^dftotttf  pron.,  20. 
fc^nnifen,  grad.,  323. 
fc^iDeigen,  grad.,  310 ;  as  factitive,  310 ; 

syn.,  533  (£)>  549. 
®(^toein,  decl.,  79. 

f(^)oe((en,  grad.,  312  ;  as  factitive,  313 ; 

conjugated  with  fein,  292. 
®^)oennut,gender,  125, 
^äftoixi,  pron.,  15,  20 ;  decl.,  85. 
^ditot^,  pron.,  2a 
fd^toimmen,  grad.,   316;     conjugated 

with  fein  or  (aben,  294. 
f^tvinbetn,  syn.,  35a 


fc^toinbcn,  giad.,  315 ;  conjugated  with 
fein,  395. 

fd^toingen,  grad.,  315. 

@d^tt>of,  decl,  76. 

f(^nwten,  grad.,  314;  syn.,  528 
(a). 

®c^wn({l,  decl.,  82,  83. 

^^wun^,  decl,  83. 

fäfXDUpi,  interj.,  434. 

®^tonr,  decL,  83. 

^dfWtji^  pron^  18. 

®ee,  decl.,  91  ;  gender,  98. 

fegein,  conjugated  with  fein,  295. 

fegnen,  syn.,  532  (g). 

fel^n,  grad.,  319;  with  gerundive, 
265  ;  with  simple  infin.,  279 ;  with 
dependent  infin.  which  has  passive 
force.    283;    syn.,    568    (^),    570 

(c). 

frigen,  grad.,  323. 

feigen,  grad.,  323. 

fein,  grad.,  319 ;  use  as  auxiliary  of 
tense,  289-96 ;  auxiliary  of  voice, 
299-303  ;  conjugated  with  fein,  291 ; 
with  the  gerundive,  965 ;  with  the 
simple  infin.,  277 ;  with  possessive 
dat,  530  (c) ;  in  the  sense  /o  ail 
with  dat.,  529  {b) ;  in  the  sense  to 
be  accorded  tOy  syn.,  530  (c), 

feine6g(ei<^en,  214. 

feinet^lb(en),  186,  382. 

feinehoegen,  186,  382. 

feinettotHen,  186. 

feit,  prep.,  395  ;  conj.,  428  (b), 

feitab,  prep.,  385. 

feitfcem,  conj.,  428  (b)  ;  —  baf ,  ib. 

feiten«,  prep.,  385. 

feitlic^,  prep.,  385. 

feitto&tt6,  prep.,  385. 

©efretär,  pron.,  20  (11.  2). 

fefunbieten,  syn.,  529  {p). 

$fe(,  suifix,  447. 

felber,  194-5. 

felbfi,  193-4;  adverb,  195;  explana- 
tory  conj.,  421. 

feiig,  syn.,  553. 

@eUerie,  pron.,  i8. 

«fen,  verbal  suffix,  464. 

fenben,  grad.,  324 ;  syn.,  547. 
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Sentences :  dasses  of,  582  ;  the  Com- 
pound sentence,  582-3 ;  the  com- 
plex  sentence,  583. 

Separable  Compounds,  336-9  ;  separ- 
able  prefixes,  338-9 ;  separate  or 
inseparable  Compounds  and  pre- 
fixes,  336,  340-2. 

®n^l),  ded.,  95. 

^rmette,  pron.,  18. 

fc^en :  ji(^  — ,  with  simple  infin.,  277. 

^fyttoi,  pron.  and  orthog.,  22 ;  decL, 
76. 

fi(^  =  mi,  193  (^). 

jit^er,  syn.,  553. 

flf^eni,  syn.,  558. 

@ieB,  decL,  79. 

ftebfn,  grad.,  311. 

®tgna(,  pron.  32. 

®U[I],  ©il[qe,  ded.,  79. 

fingen,  grad.,  315. 

ftnfeit,  grad.,  315;  conjugated  with 
ftltt,  295 ;  syn.,  531  (/). 

<Stnn,  decL,  91. 

finnen,  grad.,  316. 

fintemal,  conj.,  429  (e). 

ft^,  grad.,  319;  conjugated  with 
^aben  or  fein,  291 ;  syn.,  530  (c). 

@falp,  dccL,  76. 

@hupf(,  decl.,  91. 

fo,  süb^onj.,  43p  (F,  G);  ■—  hoäf  « 
oh^ldd),  430  (G). 

fobalb,  sub.  conj.,  427  (b). 

@ob,  dccL,  76. 

fofern,  sub.  conj.,  429  (i.  A.  c). 

Sog,  decl.,  76. 

fogar,  word-order  after,  423. 

©o^n,  decl.,  82. 

folange,  sub.  conj.,  428  (b). 

fol(^,  decl.,  163  ;  use  as  a  determina- 
tive, 164 ;  use  instead  of  a  personal 
pronoun,  the  numeral  ein,  the  indef. 
n>e(c^,  the  determinative  ber,  164. 

folc^ergePaU,  366. 

fo((^inna$en,  366. 

foKen,  conjugation,  326 ;  uses,  332-4 ; 
with  simple  infin.,  278. 

fomtt,  conj.,  423. 

fonad;,  conj.,  423. 

fonber,  prep.,  405. 


fonbem,  419 ;  compared  with  aUx  axMi 

a((ein,  420. 
fönner  «=  i^r,  168(136.  a). 
(Sopffit,  pron.,  18. 
forgcn,  syn.,  532  (^). 
fottjeit,  sub.  conj.,  429  (i.A.  r). 
fowie,  conj.,  419,  427  (b),  429  (a  ä). 
fotoo^t  —  M  (»te),  419,  431. 
fp,  pron.,  1 1 ,  29. 
^palt,  ded.,  76. 
fpolten,  grad.,  321. 
^pan,  ded.,  82. 
(Sjxinn,  decL,  76. 
fpannrn,  grs^d.,  323. 
@pant,  decl.,  92. 
fparen,  syn.,  549. 
®pa$,  decL,  83. 
^pat,  decl.,  76. 
®)>a(,  ded.,  88,  91. 
fpfien,  grad.,  31a 
fpcttben,  syn.,  547. 
©p^inr,  decl.,  yS, 
^pitl,  ded.,  79. 
^pitini,  syn.,  549. 
©Pitt,  decl.,  79. 
©pinb,  syn.,  79,  92. 
fpinnm,  grad.,  316. 
Spion,  decl.,  81. 
Spital,  ded.,  86. 
Spltttct,  decl.,  91. 
Spon«,  ded.,  88. 
Sporn,  ded.,  91. 
fpotttn,  syn.,  549;   with  poetic  dat, 

bdonging  to  the  list  p.  531  (/). 
Spta(^,  pxon.,  21. 
fptec^en,  grad.,  318 ;  past  indic  fpau|, 

pron.,  21 ;  past  subj.  fptäd^e,  pron., 

21;  syn.,  543. 
fpritfen,  grad.,  311 ;  conjugated  with 

fein,  292. 
Spriet,  decL,  79. 
fprtngen, grad.,315 ;  with  simple  infin., 

277. 
Springin^lb,  ded.,  yB,  112. 
Sproß,  decl.,  76,  91. 
Sprach,  decL,  82 ;  pl.  Sprfi<l^,  pron., 

20. 
Sprung,  ded.,  82. 
Spuf,  decl.,  76. 
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S))ttnb,  decL,  82. 

fluten,  with  simple  infin«,  279 ;  syn., 
570  (c). 

ff,  17- 

fc  17* 

ft,  pron.,  ii>  29- 

®taat,  decl.,  91. 

@taB,  decL,  82. 

(Stapel,  decl.,  91. 

Stabt,  decl.,  84;     pl.  @täbte,  pron., 

21. 
©tag,  decl.,  79. 
©ta^(,  decL,  76« 
fla(^)it,  grad.,  320, 
^taU,  decl.,  76. 
@taU,  decL,  82. 
©tamnt,  decL,  82. 
@tanb,  decl.,  83. 
flanben,  grad.,  320. 
ftanb^alten,  syn.,  533  (c). 
@tat,  decl,  76. 
flarf,  compar.,  144. 
(Start,  pron.,  21 ;  decL,  76. 
flatt,  prep.,  380. 
fled^en,  grad.,  318;  past  indic.  fiaäf, 

pron.,  21. 
fledlen,  grad.,  318;   conjugated  with 

l^aBcn  or  fein,  291. 
(Bit^  310  (d). 
flehen,  grad.,  320;  conjugated  with 

frin,   291 ;    with  gerundive,  265  ; 

with  simple  infin.,  277 ;  syn.,  350, 

530  W,  543. 
flehten,  grad.,  318. 

jleignt,  grad.,  310;  conjugated  with 

f«in,  295. 
^tetnmej^,  decl.,  SS. 
®teUbi(^ein,  decl.,  94. 
fletben,  grad.,  317  ;   conjugated  ^'ith 

[ein,  292 ;  syn.,  551  (ä). 
Stereotyped  pronominal  formt,  213- 

214. 
fitti,  pron.,  20. 
fleuern,  syn.,  530  (ä),  543. 
fliegen,  grad.,  313. 
Stiefel,  decL,  91. 
©ttrgltl,  decl.,  78. 
@tift/decl.,  85. 
ftimnten,  syn.,  529  (d). 


(linfen,  grad.,  315. 

@to(f,  decl.,  76,  83. 

©toff,  decl.,  76. 

^iopl  ded.,  76. 

&oxä^,  decl.,  83. 

@torr,  decl.,  88. 

@tog,  decl.,  83. 

jlogen,  grad.,  321. 

(Btol^,  decl.,  88. 

flrafen,  syn,,  558. 

^ttalU,  decl.,  91. 

@tranb,  decl.,  76. 

(iranben,  conjugated  with  fein,  295. 

Strang,  ded.,  83. 

©tranc^,  decl.,  83. 

ßtauc^etn,  conjugated  with  fein,  295. 

<Strau$,  decl.,  76. 

Iheid^eti,  grad.,  309. 

jheiten,  grad.,  309. 

jlreuen,  syn.,  529  (d), 

@trot(^,  decL,  76. 

Strom,  decl.,  83. 

Strong  dedension :  of  nouns,  69-86 ; 
general  rules,  69-70;  first  dass, 
70-4 ;  second  dass,  74-81 ;  third 
class,  81-5 ;  fourth  dass,  85-6; 
of  adjectives,  130. 
strong  verb  :  conjugation  of  the 
simple  forms,  254-5. 

©twpp,  decl.,  76. 

©trumpf,  ded.,  83. 

©trunf,  ded.,  S^. 

©tücf,  ©turf,  decl.,  79. 

©tubent,  ded.,  89. 

{Inbieten,  pron.  and  orthog.,  18. 

@tu]^(,  decL,  83. 

©tumpf,  decl.,  83. 

©tupf,  ded.,  76. 

©tup0,  decl.,  y6, 

©türm,  decl.,  83. 

©tut),  decl.,  83. 

fiüt^ttt,  conjugated  with  fein,  295. 

©tu<^,  ded.,  76. 

Subject :  jthe  case  and  forms  of,  490- 
492;  Omission  and  expression  of, 
492-6 ;  logical  subject,  491  ;  gram- 
matical  or  provisional  subject,  491 ; 
anticipative  subject,  491 ;  indefinite 
tß  as  subject,  491-2. 
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Su^juNcnvE : 
subjuncHve  ofprincipal  tensts : 

I.  Optative  subj.,  221-5 : 

1.  in  principal  propositioDs: 

A.  hortatory,  321. 

B.  sanguincy  221. 

C.  in  logical  reascming,  221. 

2.  in  sabordinate  dauses : 

A.  concessive,  221. 

B.  sanguineoptof  purpo9e,222« 

C.  Optative  in  conditions,  233. 

D.  in  relative  clanseSy  224. 

£.  Optative       in       Substantive 

dauses,  224. 
F.  Optative  in  adverbial  dauses, 

225. 

II,  Potential  subj.,  225-30: 

A.  in   indiiect   discourse,   225, 

241-8. 

B.  in  dauses  of  manner,  226. 

C.  alter  neg.  er  a  question,  226. 

D.  in  neg.  dauses  after  neg.  or 

question,  227. 
£.  in  possible  conditions,  227. 

F.  in  relative  and  interrogative 

dauses,  228. 

G.  in  Substantive  dauses,  229. 
H.  in  dauses  of  degiee,  23a 

subjunciive  ofhisiarical  tenses  : 

1.  Optative  subjunctive : 

A.  unreal  opt.,  230. 

B.  unreal  concessive,  231. 

C.  unreal  opt.  of  purpose,  231. 

2.  unreal  potential : 

A.  (i)  in  direct  Statements  and 

questions,    232;    subj.    of 
cautious  Statement,  233. 
(2)  in  indirect  discourse,  233» 

241-9- 

B.  in  dauses  of  manner,  234. 

C.  after  a  neg.,  235. 

D.  in  neg.  dauses  after  a  neg., 

236. 
£.  in  unreal  conditions,  237. 

F.  unreal  potential  in   relative 

and    interrogative   dauses, 
238. 

G.  unreal  potential  in  Substan- 

tive clausesy  239. 


H.  unreal  potential  in  daines  of 

d^rree,  240U 
I.  unreal  potential  in  clansrs  of 

time  and  place,  24£X 
J.  unreal  potential  in  danses  of 
cause,  240. 
fabfHtaicrcii,  syn.,  533  (^). 
fn^nt,  pron.,  23. 
^n^t,  decL,  84. 
611b,  ded.,  76. 
fübti^,  prep.y  385. 
fitb»6ct«,  piep.9  385. 
Suffixes  of  nouns,  437-52 ;  of  adjeo 
tives,  452-62  ;  of  veii»,  462-4 ;  of 
adverbs,  465-6. 
fuMOtewi,  syn.,  533  (b). 
fttfjcbiereii,  syn.,  533  (*). 
@init))f,  ded.,  83. 
@ttitb,  decL,  76. 
®u))cr(attv,  decL,  78. 
Superlative,  see  Adjective. 
^urtDitt,  pron.,  30. 

Syllables :  open  and  doscd,  14  (art. 
4.  a,  b) ;  syllabic  division,  40 ;  syl- 
lables in  connected  discourse,  41 ; 
Separation  of  at  the  end  of  line, 

41. 
<Si)iii)>at^te,  pron.,  19. 
Synesis  of  gender,  571-5  ;  of  nnmber, 

575-7- 
Syntax,  490-618. 

t,  pron.,  1 1. 

Xabaf,  decl.,  78. 

^%  ded.,  76. 

^g,  pron.,  14 ;  ded.,  76. 

%fiXi,  decL,  76. 

%^\,  decl.,  85. 

%x%  ded.,  76. 

Xalf,  decL,  76. 

Xang,  ded.,  76b 

%xüX,  tank,  a  masc  bdonging  to  list 

p.  76 ;  pL  also  Xan!6. 
San},  decL,  83. 
So^«,  decl.,  76. 
£a(t)tat,  decL,  89. 
Xaf ,  decl.,  76. 
Xatet,  ded.,  88. 
Xau,  decl.,  79. 
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taufen,  syn.,  567  (a). 
taugen,  earlier  inflection,  328  (/)• 
Saugenid^t^,  decL,  94. 
Xau^d^,  decLy  76. 
Xaufcnb,  decl.y  80. 
Slebeunt,  pron.,  23. 
%tt,  pron.  and  orthog.,  20. 
Xtxl,  ded.,  79 ;   gender  and  meaning, 
98,  126 ;    )u  teil  loctben,  syn.,  533 

(c). 

teil^aft,  teilhaftig,  syn.,  553. 

UiU  —  teil«,  conj.,  423. 

«te(,  Suffix,  448. 

Xc(cgra)»^,  decL,  89. 

tele0ta)>^ieten,  syn.,  531  {e). 

telepl^onicren,  syn.,  531  (e), 

Xenor,  decl.,  81. 

Tenses :  formation  of  simple  tenses, 
251-7;  fonnation  of  Compound 
tenses,  285-9,  296-9 ;  use  of  ^ien 
and  fein  in  Compound  tenses,  289- 
296 ;  use  of  the  tenses  of  the  indic, 
216-19 ;  of  the  subj.,  220 ;  of  the 
principal  tenses  of  the  subj.,  220- 
230 ;  of  the  historical  tenses  of  the 
subj.,  230-40 ;  of  tenses  in  indirect 
discourse,  243-8;  lack  of  tense 
forms  for  the  progressive  idea,  250. 

Itenain,  pron.,  21. 

Xeff^tng,  decl.,  80. 

Xeufel  -  nid^t,  371. 

tl^,  pron.,  II. 

X^e,  pron.  and  orthog.,  so. 

X^eobot,  pron.,  16. 

X^ton,  decl.,  76. 

t^füren,  328  (/.  (2)). 

ti,  pron.,  II. 

Xief ,  ded.,  79. 

Xicr,  decl.,  79. 

tic  «  i^c,  187  (Note). 

Titles,  decl.,  103-6,  662, 

titulieren,  syn.,  567  (a), 

Xoafi,  pron.,  22  ;  ded.,  76. 

Xod^ttt,  ded.,  72. 

Xob,  decl.,  76. 

Xoilette,  pron.,  22. 

Xon,  decl.,  76,  83. 

Xopf,  ded.,  83. 

%op)p,  ded.,  76. 


Xot,  ded.,  79,  88. 

Xorf,  ded.,  76,  83. 

Zo%  decL,  76. 

Xottc,  pron.,  23. 

tragen,  grad.,  320 ;  with  simple  infin., 

279 ;  syn.,  570  (c). 
Trajection,  588  (e). 
Xtaii,  ded.,  76. 
Xtan,  decL,  76. 
Xranf,  ded.,  83. 
Xra)>e)oib,  pron.,  10. 
Xtai,  decl.,  y6. 
Xxanäf,  decl.,  76. 
trauen,  syn.,  530  {c)j  540. 
Xxaum,  decl.,  83. 
träumen,  syn.,  350,  530  (ä). 
^^^^f  gnud.,  318;  withinfiiu  with  )n 

274. 
treiben,  grad.,  310. 
treten,  grad.,  319 ;   conjugated  with 

^oben  or  fein,  295. 
Xribun,  decl.,  93. 
triefen,  grad.,  311. 
triegen  -=  trügen,  314. 
Xrift,  310  (^. 

trinfen,  grad.,  315  ;  syn.,  547. 
Xtiumvir,  ded.,  93. 
Xrog,  decL,  83. 
Sroi^orf,  pron.,  22. 
XroU,  ded.,  77. 
Xtcpf,  ded.,  83. 
Xro))^dc,  pron.,  16. 
Xrofd;,  decL,  77. 
Xrof ,  decl.,  77. 
Xrofl,  pron.,  22. 
tröften:  fi(^  — ,  syn.,  56a 
trolj,  prep.,  385. 

tro^ew,  conj.,  423,  430  (g),  433- 
tto^n,  syn.,  528  (a). 
Xt^ttoiäfi,  pron.,  23. 
Xnu^fef,  pron.,  23  ;  ded.,  88. 
Xrug,  ded.,  83. 
trügen,  grad.,  314, 
Xruntm,  decL,  86. 
Xtumpl  ded.,  83. 
Xtvüppf  decl.,  77;    Xxvnp)^  and  Xüüp^pt^ 

98. 
Xfd^c<^e,  pron.  and  orthog.,  29« 
Xttbtngcn,  443  (a). 
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3:u(^,  pron.,  23 ;    dcd.,  79,  98 ;   pl. 

Xüd^er,  pron.,  19. 
Xttff,  decl.,  ^^. 
tügen,  328  (/). 
;titiit,  pron.,  16 ;  decl.,  86 ;  meaning, 

448. 
tun,  grad.,  325  ;  with  simple  infin., 

280-1 ;  with  infin.  with  ^u,  281. 
Xuni(^tgut,  decl.,  94. 
Xu^jf,  ded.,  ^^, 
Xxivon,  decl.,  83. 
a:uf(^,  decl.,  77. 
%,  pron.,  II. 

ii,  pron.,  22. 

ü,  pron.,  23. 

u,  pron.,  19. 

ü,  pron.,  19. 

u  =  to,  31;  =  ü,  II. 

übel,  syn,,  350. 

über,  prefix  sep.  or  insep.,  340;  — 

f«n,  syn.,  534  (a)\  prep.,  415. 
übetbietf,  conj.,  422. 
übcrbrüfflg,  syn.,  553. 
üBerfül^ren,  in  the   sense  to  corvuey^ 

bringe   properly    sep.,    but   often 

insep. ;  in  the  sense  to  convict  cfy 

syn.,  558. 
übergeben,  formerly  with  fein,  290. 
fiber^att))t,  meaning,  366. 
über^eBcn,  syn.,  558 ;  fl(^  — ,  syn.,  560. 
überhoben,  perf.  part.,  syn.,  553. 
üBet^6ren,  syn.,  564  (c), 
üBctfommen,  conjugated  with  ^ben  or 

[ein,  290 ;  syn.,  543. 
üBetlaffen,  with  infin.  with  gtt,  274. 
fibmnotgen,  accent,  361. 
äbermut,  gender,  125. 
übcncben,  syn.,  566  (/) ;  refiex.,  56a 
fibmoeifen,  syn.,  558. 
übtnoiegen,  syn.,  543. 
übcTgeugen,  syn.,  558. 
fibrtg,  decl.,  181. 
übrigens,  conj.,  423. 
U<^tn(,  pron.,  19. 
ue,  pron.,  11. 
u^,  pron.,  23. 
ü%  pron.,  19. 
U^Y,  uninfiected,  98. 


U^u,  pron.,  25 ;  decl.,  7^, 

Vi\,  pron.,  II. 

U(an,  decl.,  81. 

Ulf,  ded.,  77, 

Ut^en,  pron.,  19. 

um,  pron.,  15  ;  prefix,  sep.  or  insep., 

340;   prep.,  405;   um  .  .  .  toiUen, 

386. 
um,  pron.  in  French  words,  1 1. 
umfahren,  formerly  conjugated  with 

fein,  29a 
um^et,  meaning,  359. 
un$,  prefix,  47a 
un,  pron.  in  French  words,  11. 
una^tenb,  syn.,  553. 
unangefe^en,  prep.,  386. 
unbeft^abet,  prep.,  386. 
unb,  conj.,  419 ;  inversion  after  unb, 

420 ;  —  ob,  interj.,  434 ;   —  |»ar, 

explanatory  conj.,  421. 
unenhMgt,  315. 

uncrac^tet,  prep.,  386 ;  conj.,  450  (G). 
unfern,  prep.,  386. 
mng,  suffix,  449. 
Ungar,  decl.,  89,  91. 
ungea^tct,  prep.,  386;  conj.,  430  (g); 

—  baj,  ib. 
ungerechnet,  prep.,  386. 
ungenau,  324  (a). 
ungUubig,  syn.,  553. 
Un^folb,  ded.,  77, 
Unmut,  gender,  125. 
unft^ulbig,  syn.,  553. 
unfereintf  or  unfereiner,  215. 
unfeter,  instead  of  unfet  in  gen.  pL  of 

personal  pronouns,  185. 
unfere^lei(^en,  214. 
unter,  prefix,  sep.  or  insep.,  340 ;  syn^ 

532  (B) ;  prep.,  416. 
unterbetf  or  unterbeffen,  co-ordinate  or 

subordinate  conj.,  433 ;  sab.  conj., 

428. 
unterfangen :  flc^  — ,  syn.,  560. 
unterhalb,  prep.,  380. 
untertiegen,  conjugated  with  ^oben  or 

fein,  292. 
untetri^ten,  syn.,  558,  565  (/), 
Untetf(^lu^)f,  ded.,  77. 
unterfte^n :  {l(^  — ,  syn.,  560,  567  (/). 
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ttntectan,  decl.,  91. 

unttttoM^,  prep.y  386. 

]mtcxtoege(n),  360. 

vxtmot^i,  360. 

tttttcttoetfen,  syn.,  558,  565  (/). 

mttcnDinbnt :  flc^  — ,  syn.,  s6a 

nxdnilii^m :  {i(^  —,  syn«,  560, 

ttmotit,  prcp*9  3^^* 

iw,  pron.,  II. 

ür,  dccl.,  77^ 

ux»,  prefix,  470. 

Urteil,  decl.,  80 ;  gender,  126. 

fVit,  pron.,  16;  meaningy  451  {e), 

0,  pron.y  II,  12. 

S3at(T,  pron.  and  orthog.,  28 ;  ded., 
72. 

Sße^me,  pron.  and  orthog.,  29. 

SßcUc^rit,  pron.,  29. 

SBeit,  pron.,  29. 

Selbe^c,  pron.,  29. 

vtxs,  pron.,  29;    insep.  prefiz,  339; 

meaning,  476-8. 
»«anhootten :  R^  — ,  syn.,  560. 
Verb,  Classification,  215 ;  gramma- 

tical  formsi  216;  for  tense,  voice, 

mood,  see  Tenses,  &c* 
verBIeif^en,  grad.,  308. 
SBetB(uin),  decl.,  93. 
»erba<^ttQ,  syn.,  553. 
)}erbd(^tt0en,  syn.,  558. 
Sterben,  pron.,  20. 
vetbetben,  grad.,  317. 
SBetbienfl,  gender,  98. 
»exbingnt,  syn.,  568  (3). 
»crbriejen,  syn.,  561  {c). 
S^etbun,  pron.,  24. 
herein,  decl.,  77. 
^nfaf^un,   conjugated    with    fein    or 

](|aben,  295. 
»erfatten,  syn.,  530  (ä). 
»erfe^ten,  syn.,  549. 
»ergeben,  syn.,  529  (3),  544. 
»ergeben,  grad.,  319 ;  with  infin.  with 

gn,  or  sometimes  with  a  simple 

infin.,  278 ;  syn.,  549, 
»ergeffen,  perf.  part.,  syn.,  553. 
»ergetoiffern,  syn.,  558;   jl(^  — ,  syn., 

560. 


ü 


SBexgt^etnnii!^t,  decl.,  80. 

fßtt^tiäf,  decl.,  77. 

^ttffad,  decl.,  77. 

SBer^au,  decl.,  77. 

»er^inbem,  syn.,  532  (jf ). 

»erhören,  syn.,  564  (c), 

oerfagen,  syn.,  558. 

oerhagen,  syn.,  558. 

)>erf(omnien,  312. 

»erlangen,  syn.,  349,  549,  561  (c),  563. 

verleiben,  grad.,  309. 

»erleugnen,  syn.,   549 ;    Q^  — ,  syn,, 

560. 
»er(ieren,  grad.,  313. 
SßerUef,  decl.,  80. 
»ertol^nen :  jl(^  — ,  syn.,  56a 
Sßerluft,  decl.,  77^ 
»erlttflig,  syn.,  553. 
»ermeffen :  flc^  — ,  syn.,  56a 
»ermieten,  syn.,  568  (3). 
»ecntiffen,  syn.,  549. 
»ermitteU,     »etmtttelfl,     preps.,    384; 

synonymous  with  »on,  bnr(^,  mit, 

384. 
»emtöge,  prep.,  386 ;  synonymous  with 

fraft  and  »emtittela,  387. 
»ermnten :  flc^  — ,  syn.,  56a 
»ermuten(b),  syn.,  553. 
»etne^men,  with   simple  infin.,  279; 

syn.,  570  (C). 
Vemer,  K.,  38 ;  Vemer's  Law,  38, 

307. 
Setnunft ;   gnr  —  fpred^en,  syn.,  533 

(c). 
Ser^,"  pron.,  29. 
»eiferen :  ji^  —,  syn.,  56a 
»erjl^ern,  syn.,  544,  558  ;  fld^  ---,  syn., 

560. 
»er fiebert,  perf.  part.,  553. 
»erf (Rotten,  312. 
»ei-fd&onen,  syn.,  532  (g),  549. 
»erf(^toben,  314. 
SBerftanb,  decl.,  83. 
SSerjlecf,  decl.,  80 ;  gender,  124. 
»erftel^en :  jld^  — ,  syn.,  560. 
53erfud^,  decl.,  77, 
Sßerttag,  dcd.,  83. 
»erttanen,  syn.,  530  (c). 
»erttöjlen :  {t(^  — ,  syn.,  560. 

u 
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»ewagen,  grad.,   314;    M  — »  syn., 
560. 

»trtWijen,  314  (S\ 

^tmt\9,  decL,  77. 

ocnoetfcn,  syn.«  558. 

VftÄOflen,  314  (5), 

»mocrten,  grad.,  317, 

»fttounbem :  lid^  — ,  syn.,  560. 

tetgei^en,  syn.,  529  (d),  S44 ;  ff<^  —, 

syn.,  560. 
Sßtrji(^t,  dccl.,  77, 
^tttun,  decl.,  81. 
SSetter,  pron.  and  orthog.,  28;  ded«, 

SBqicr,  pron.  and  orthog.,  31. 

SBit^,  pron.,  29;  decL,  79r^S' 

oiet,  pron.,  29 ;  decl.,  181. 

Sßielfladft,  decl.,  80. 

f&itlfcai  decl.,  77 

me((ci(^t,  pron.,  19» 

vul9,  ('oxtlp  &xüit),  absolute  super« 

lative. 
SBtcrtfl,  pron,,  19. 
oiergel^n,  pron.,  19. 
»lerjig,  pron.,  19. 
mHa,  decl.,  94. 
SBUmar,  pron.,  29. 
SBiolonccH,  pron.,  29, 
93ir(^ott),  pron.,  29. 
Sßif(^rt,  pron.,  29. 
fßixtif  pron.  and  ortbog.,  29 ;   decl., 

79. 
flieget,  pron.,  29 ;  decl.,  72. 

SSogetf^ftt,  gender,  126. 

SSogt,  pron.,  22,  29 ;  decl.,  83. 

^tlt,  pron.,  29 ;  decl.,  86. 

Voff,  pron.  and  orthog.,  29  ;  prefix  sep. 

or  insep.,  340;  adjective  )»or(  or 

»olUr,  139  (8) ;  syn.,  553. 
^oUblut,  decl.,  80. 
DoKenbtf,  word-order  after,  423. 
»on,  pron.,  1$;  prep.,  395;  »on  .  .  . 

fciUn,  prep.,  387;    wn  .  .  •  toegen, 

prep.,  387. 
^ox,  pron.,  16  ;  sep.  prefix,  339 ;  syn., 

532  (B);  prep.,  417. 
ijorauf,  syn.,  532  (b). 
))oraitf,  syn.,  532  (b). 
Vorbe^oltU^,  prep«f  387. 


vorbei,  syn.,  532  (b)}  544;   see  also 

Dot&bcr. 
f^öx!tt,  pron.,  20. 
S^otbcxteU,  gender,  126. 
SBorfa^r,  decl.,  88. 
»orgdngig,  prep.,  397. 
vorder,  syn.,  532  (B). 
S^ormunb,  ded.,  86. 
IBorteil,  pron.,  22. 
votüber  or  vorbei,  with  verbs  of  nM>tioD 

conjugated  with  fein,  290 ;  syn.,  544. 
SBonvanb,  decl.,  83. 
t>ortt>ätt0,  prep«»  387. 
Sßof ,  pron.,  29. 
Vowels:  Classification,  la;  qiumtity, 

14-17;      pronunciatioDy      17-24; 

mutation,  24-5  ;  gradation,  25. 

n>,  pron.,  12. 

toa^feii,  grad.,  321 ;  conjugated  with 

fein,  292. 
®age,  etymol.,  313  (Note), 
SBogen,  ded.,  72  ;  etymoL,  313. 
»dgen,  grad.,  313. 
toasten,  syn.,  569  (d), 
toä^nen,  with  simple  infin.  or  present 

part.,  279-80;   syn.,  567  («),  57© 

(c). 

loa^ren,  syn.,  549. 

tod^renb,  prep.,  z^7 »  s^^-  conj.,  427 

(B),  428  (fl). 
toa^me^nten,  syn.,  549. 
ffiat,  ded.,  77. 
9Da(b,  decl.,  86. 
mXi,  ded.,  83. 
aSüaUac^,  ded.,  78. 
9Balm,  ded.,  77. 
SBalnuf,  98. 
ttKiUcn,  syn.,  549. 
toatjen,  grad.,  323. 
SDam«,  decl.,  86. 
aSüanb,  decL,  84. 
toanbetn,  conjugated  with  fein,  295; 

with  simple  infin«,  277. 
tCBanfi,  decl.,  83. 
2Bar(,  decl.,  77. 
toatm,  compar.,  144;  syn«,  350^  533 

(c). 
SBarp,  decL,  77. 
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SGBatt,  ded.,  77. 

UKirten,  syn.,  550. 

«to^ttö,  adverbial  suiEx,  465* 

ttHmsnt » loontm,  358. 

!EDar)e,  pron.y2i. 

xoa^,  inter.  pronoun :  pron.i  15 ;  ded., 

197 ;  relative,  210« 
SBaffcr,  ded.,  72. 
UMtcn,  grad.,  323. 
fS&att,  ded.,  79,  92. 
Sffiaii,  ded.,  77. 
Weak  dedension  of  nouns,  ^-90; 

of  adjectives,  131. 
totUn,  grad.^  3x4. 
»cber  —  tio^,  conj.,  422. 
»eber,  sub.  conj.,  433  (7). 
»«9,  pron.,  I4i  15  ;  scp-  prcfix,  339; 

meaning  compared  with   that  of 

fort,  358. 
SBfg,  etymol.,  313  (No/e). 
I9cgen,prep.,  381,387. 
9Dr^,  ded.y  92 ;  \otii(t),  syn.,  582. 
fS&ti^i,  SSe^le,  ded.  and  gender,  79. 
SBe^mut,  gender,  125. 
SGBc^r,  ded.,  79 ;  gender  and  mean- 
ing, 98. 
to€f}tm,  syn.,  530  (d) ;   f{(^  — ,  syn., 

560. 
XDtf)tm,  syn.,  533  (c). 
mih,  ded.,  86. 
toei^en,  grad.,  309 ;  as  factitive«  309; 

conjugated  with   fein,  295 ;   syn., 

»fiftetn :  fi<^  — ,  560. 

SBei^,  ded.,  88. 

votii,  sub.  conj.  of  ttme,  428  (B) ;  of 

cause,  429  (e). 
9B3cina(^Un,    number     and     gender, 

"3. 
toeiftn,  grad.,  310. 

rotiimaä^tn,  syn.,  534  (c). 

rotiUt,  sep.  prefix,  339. 

totldfi  indef.  adj.,  decl,  182;  inter. 
pronoun,  decl.,  200 ;  used  in  ex- 
pressions  of  identity,  200  (a) ;  rel. 
pronoun  decl.,  204  ;  use,  204 ;  re- 
placed  by  bcr,  202-5 ;  replaced  by 
other  words,  .205-10. 

®clf,  ded.,  88. 

UU 


toelfen,  conjugated  with  fein,  293. 

toenben,  grad.,  324. 

»cnifl,  ded.,  182 ;  ein  — ,  178. 

mtm,  sub.  conj.  of  time,  427  (3.  b), 
428  {d,  c) ;  of  manner  in  tbe  com- 
bination  a(0  toenn,  429  (c.  a),  where, 
however,  it  may  be  omitted,  424 
(237. 1.  A.  ^) ;  in  conditionaldauses, 
430  (f)  ;  in  concessive  clauses,  430 
(g)  ;  as  an  adv.  ^  toann,  428  (ä) ; 
—  onberö,  430  (f);  —  fc^on,  430 
(G) ;  —  au<^,  ib  ;  OiViöii  — ,  ib. 

tt>er,  pron«,  16;  indef.  pronoun  « 
Jemanb  or  einer,  196  {e)\  interro- 
gative pronoun,  ded.  and  syn., 
197-200. 

»erben,  grad.,  317. 

»erben,  pron.,  15,  20;  conjugation, 
^57>  298-9;  grad.,  317  ;  conjugated 
with  fein,  293 ;  with  simple  infin., 

277 ;  syn.,  530  W,  498  (3)-9. 
SDerbet,  pron.,  20. 
»erfen,  grad.,  317. 
Serft,  decl.  and  gender,  79. 
SGBerf,  decl.,  80. 
SGBert,  pron.,  20. 
»ert,  syn.,  553. 
»efiltc^,  prep.,  387. 
»efhodrtd,  prep.,  387. 
»etteifern,  343. 
toettlanfm,  343. 
»etttennen,  343. 
Wideness,  13. 
toiber,  pron.,  18 ;  insep.  prefix,  339 ; 

meaning,  478  ;  syn.,  532  (B) ;  prep., 

402. 
toibetn,  syn.,  350,  528  (a). 
»tberfte^en,  conjugated  with  ^aben  or 

fein,  292. 
tote,  co-ordinate  conj.,  419,  420;   ex- 

planatory  conj.,  421  ;    sub.  conj., 

427  (i.rf,  2.*/,  3.B),  428  (c),  429 

(c.  a,  D.  I.  b),  431-2 ;  sub.  conj. 

used    instead   of  M,    431    (i.  a. 

Note  I,  bj  Note^  d\  432  (2.  ^,  3,  4. 

a) ;  used  with  appositives,  520  (/) ; 

used  as  a  rdative,  209  (b,  D.  (i) ) ; 

»ie  »enn,  429  (c.  a). 
S&tebe^t^f,  ded.,  ^Z. 
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t^t^,  grad.,  313 ;  witfa  simple  infin., 
279 ;  syn.,  570  (c). 

toxtmffU  conj.y  430  (g). 

m\txn%,  decL,  86. 

SfiSU^m,  pron.,  25. 

lEDiUni,  decl.,  74. 

»pitteti,  prep.i  387. 

^illil,  pron.,  18. 

kotnbcn,  gxad.,  315. 

n>infeti,  syn.,  542. 

tviffra,  conjugatiotty  326  ;  with  infin. 
with  lUf  374 ;  with  simpk  infin.  or 
pres.   part.|    279-80;    syn.,    558, 

570  (c). 

»iffenb,  syn.,  553. 

too,  adverb,  357 ;  -»  rel.  pron.,  209 ; 
toomxt,  tootan,  etc.  ■>  rel.  pronoun, 
207-8;  too,  separated  from  the 
prep.,  208 ;  i  «»,  370,  434 ;  sub. 
conj.,  4"  7  (b),  428  (c),  430  (F). 

toofern,  conj.,  430  (f). 

SBoge,  etymoL,  313. 

too^r,  compar.,  148 :  modal  adv.,  369, 

370,  372. 
too^lgejlalt,  324  (a). 
tto^lrtec^enbcc  ^afferfaBrifant,  112. 
fS&of}ixoeUtn,  syn.,  533  (c). 
fi)o(f,  decl.,  83. 
towUen,  conjugation,  326 ;  uses,  334^5 ; 

with  simple  infin.,  278. 
Word-formation,   436-89;   see  also 
ander  derivatives  and  Compounds. 
Word-order,  general  principles,  604 ; 
historical  explanations,  604  (a). 
varieties  of  word-order,  604-6 : 
normal  order,  6c6-i2 : 
word-order  of  the  subject,  607. 
Position  of  the  gen.,  607« 
word-order  of  the  predicate : 
Position  of  the  verb,  607. 
Position  of  the  predicate  parti- 
dple,  infin.,  sep.  prefix,  adj.,  or 
noun,  608-9. 
Order  of  objects,  610-1 1. 
Order  of  adverbs,  61 1. 
word-order  of  adjective  modifiers, 
612.  ^ 

Inverted  order,  612-5. 
use,  612-3. 


particulars   of   this    word-order, 

613-5. 
question  order,  615-7. 

use,  616-7. 

transposed  order,  617-& 

use,  61 8. 

SDort,  decL,  80, 98 ;  tü$  —  nbcs,  syn., 

533  (C). 
fSSöxtff,  pron.,  20. 

toott^lten,  syn.,  533  (c). 

äOracf,  ded.,  80. 

toring«,  grad.,  315. 

®u^er,  pron.,  23. 

Su^a,  pron.,  23  ;  decL,  83. 

roüiii,  pron.,  15,  23. 

SBttlfl,  decl.,  83, 84. 

kounbem,  syn.,  561  (c) ;  fU^  — ,  syn^ 

560. 
Sßunfc^,  ded.,  83. 
»urbig,  syn.,  553, 
tofirbigen,  558. 
SBurf,  decL,  83. 
SBurm,  decL,  86 ;  gender  and  mean- 

ing,  98. 
toitxnien,  syn.,  349. 
fBut%  ded.,  84. 
tottTjeln,  conjugated  with  fein  or  (oin, 

393. 
n»uf(^,  pron.,  15. 

SDufi,  pron.,  23. 

toü%  pron.,  19. 

X,  pron.,  12. 

t),  pron.,  12. 

Süffel,  pron.  and  orthog.,  23. 

^  pron.,  II. 
^jatf,  decl.,  77. 
Sa^n,  decl.,  83. 
San!,  ded.,  83. 
3W,  decl.,  77. 
Sor,  ded.,  88. 

gart,  pron.,  32  ;  compar.,  144. 
3aum,  ded.,  83. 
3«^,  ded.,  91. 
Seiten,  310  (A 

i^td^tt/  310;  with  simple  infin.,  279; 
syn.,  568  (d). 
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geiien,  grad.,  310;  syn.,  558,  566  (/). 

gfit,  prep.,  387. 

3e(t,  decl.,  80. 

«gen,  verbal  $uffix,  464. 

)(r,  insep.  prefix,  339 ;  meaning,  478. 

Sfug,  decL,  80. 

3ftt0«,  98. 

Siegel,  dccL,  91. 

gießen,  grad.,  313;    conjugated  with 

fein,  295;  syn.,  551  (a). 
Siel,  decl.,  80. 
giemcn,  syn.,  530  (c), 
3ietrat,  ded.,  91 ;  gender,  124. 
f%\^  Suffix,  462. 
Sinf,  decl.,  80. 
Smtf,  decl.,  91. 
ginfen,  syn.,  529  (d). 
3it^,pron.,  15,  19. 
gittern,  syn.,  531  (/). 

Soff,  ded.,  77f  ^3- 

Qepl  decl,  83. 

Som,  ded.,  77. 

gn,  scp.  prefix,  339, 355  (a)  ;  syn.,  532 

(b)  ;  prep.,  397 ;  gu  feiten,  388. 
Surf,  decl.,  77. 
gubem,  conj.,  422. 
Su^tt^t,  ded.,  83. 
gufotgf,  prep.,  383, 400. 


gttfneben,  syn.,  553. 

Sug,  ded.,  83. 

gugunflen,  prep.,  388. 

Stttbctfee,  pron.,  23. 

gulribe  tun,  syn.,  534  (c). 

SttTp,  ded.,  77. 

gum,  pron.,  22. 

gumal,  conj.,  429  (e). 

gunä<^H,  prep.,  394. 

Sunft,  decl.,  84. 

gütnm,  syn.,  528  (a),  550. 

gutürf,  scp.  prefix,  339. 

gufammen,  sep.  prefix,  339;   synony- 

mous  with  beifdmmcn,  359. 
gttfamt,  prep.,  394. 
gu  ungunflen,  prep.,  388. 
gUDot,  sep.  prefix,  339 ;  syn.,  532  (b). 
3«toac^«,  ded.,  77. 
gutotbcr,  prep.,  400. 
gugügUd^,  prep.,  388. 
gn>e(f0,  prep.,  380. 
ffottn,  152 ;  bet  gtoeetc,  154. 
gtoeiten«,  conj.,  423. 
Stt^erg,  decl«,  8S, 
3n>ieb<uf,  decL,  77. 
ijwingen,  grad.,  315. 
g»if(^en,  prep.,  417. 
gmo,  152;  brrg»ote,  154. 


CORRECTIONS. 

P.  104.  Articie  2.  a  puts  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  non-inflection  d 
the  title.  The  following  modifying  Statement  will,  perhaps,  place  tbe  macter 
in  a  tnier  light  The  non-inflection  of  the  title  in  all  these  cases  is  tbe 
survival  of  older  usage.  The  title  and  name  were  foimerly  feit  as  a  compoond 
name,  and  hence  the  inÜectional  ending  was  added  only  to  the  seoood 
element.  The  example  from  Raabe's  Pechlin  is  a  survival  of  this  older 
usage.  Modern  usage  drops  the  genitive  d  when  the  articie  precedes,  and 
such  forms  result  as  the  example  from  Schefiel's  Trompeter.  At  preseot 
the  title  is  often  feit  as  an  independent  word,  and  literary  usage  in  genaal 
indines  to  inflect  it,  as  in  btc  9Rfnf(^Ucbe  bc^  JtaifoDf  3ofef.  Older  usage 
manifests  itself  most  frequently  in  colloquial  language  in  set  expresskus 
where  title  and  name  have  become  so  thoroughly  fiised  that  Separation  b^ 
inflection  of  the  first  element  is  unnatural :  bcr  2!ob  bH  IDoftcr  SRartin  ^stbct. 

P.  104.     In  articie  b^  lines  3-4,  change  '  non-inflection '  to '  inflection.' 

P.  285.  In  articie  a  transfer  the  last  German  example  to  6.^  on  die 
next  page. 

P.  495.  Insert  in  line  15  from  below  immediately  before  the  voids  *•  Kot 
(unter  erneuten  Küssen)'  the  following  Statement:  Exoept  in  case  of 
personal  pronouns  this  same  order  is  sometimes  employed  to  emphasi» 
the  subject,  wbich  thus  becomes  emphatic,  not  only  by  Strang  atress,  bot 
also  by  its  unusual  position : 


